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INTRODUCTION. 


Medical terminology is mostly derived from the Greek: the Latin lan¬ 
guage has given us but few words, unless they have come from the Greek 
through the Latin, or are terms compounded from both. Pronunciation and 
accentuation, to be etymologically correct, should resemble as closely as possible 
the original. Unfortunately, usage has so frequently perpetuated differences 
that an attempt at restoration is recognized as mere pedantry. It devolves 
upon us, however, as part of our task, to endeavor as far as possible to encour¬ 
age uniform and correct methods, and to depart from custom should occasion 
warrant. In that sense this book is, then, no mere compilation, but is an 
attempt at producing a work that not only gives clear and concise definitions, 
and covers the ground as far as our limited space will allow, but is also a pro¬ 
nouncing dictionary in the true sense of the word. 

The question of pronunciation was the first matter that demanded our 
attention ; and here we found a diversity of teaching in our medical schools. 
It seemed to be a matter of custom, the dictum of the majority. The whole 
question seemed to rest, not upon how the Latins and Greeks pronounced 
their own language, but upon the individual argument as to whether Greco- 
Latin medical terminology should be accepted and incorporated en masse as part 
and parcel of the English language ; to this the majority seemed to agree. Shall 
we say thysees or phthisis (teesis ); broncheyetis or broncheetis; peritonitis 
or peritoneetis; vageyena or vageena; ooterus or uterus (ycmterus); resepe 
(recipe) or re/vipe ? Either of these methods may be right, but for harmony 
sake one or the other should be adopted in our medical schools and standard 
dictionaries. 

To be accurate we have consulted a number of the professors of Latin in 
the Universities of this country, and beg leave here to introduce the replies 
we have received from them, and to thank them at the same time for their 
interest in our work : 

Professor Minton Warren of Johns Hopkins writes in reply to the 
question of pronunciation of the i in peritonitis, and also that in phthisis: 
<( In ordinary conversation with the same sound as i in write , ice , etc.; as Latin 
words with the sound of ee in see; in ordinary conversation, the g soft before i; 
in reading Latin, as hard as English get.'' 

Professor James B. Greenougii of Harvard writes: ;; The questions you 
ask are not properly a matter of Latin pronunciation, but of English usage in 
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regard to words which, though Latin in form, are essentially technical terms in 
English. For myself. I should pronounce the words you speak of exactly as 
if I had never heard of the Latin language. Before i and e my g should be j, 
but in all these cases you come to difficulties. Gynecological, for instance, 
I have not yet made jinnecological. . . . Let the English Sprachgefiihl ope¬ 
rate on the words, and, through what you call a diversity of opinion, settle the 
matter in good time, as it has, for instance, with gymnasium , genitive , ginger , 
etc.” 

Professor Francis A. Jackson of the University of Pennsylvania writes: 
“ I am decidedly of the opinion that the correct pronunciation of Latin does 
not enter into the question of how to pronounce medical terms. They are 
English words, and should be pronounced according to English analogies arid 
the best English authorities. All the authorities seem in favor of peritonitis 
and fiscs, the English sound of i, though there is certainly excellent usage in 
favor of teses, and there is a tendency toward this sound of i in words derived 
from the classical languages. Latin scholars differ as to the c according as they 
use the (so-called) Roman or the (so-called) Continental pronunciation ; but 
there ought to be no difference when they are used as English words. The 
c should be soft before e, i, se, ce\ in other cases, hard. ’ 

Professor E. P. Crowell of Amherst writes: “ My supposition has been 
that these words are anglicized, and if so they should be pronounced according 
to the usage of the best writers and speakers, etc. If they have not become 
English words by frequent use. still they are not Latin words (with very few 
exceptions), nor are they derivations of Latin words. They are formed by 
appending Greek derivative endings to stems of Greek words. Therefore the 
rules for Greek pronunciation should be applied to them, unless it be consid¬ 
ered that they are English words manufactured out of Greek elements, and for 
this reason should be pronounced after the analogy of English words in general. 
This last view, I think, is the correct one.” 

Professor Clement L. Smith of Harvard anglicizes the i, and pronounces 
phthisis, “ first syllable as in thigh." The g before i “ soft.” 

Professor Henry D. Wild is of the same opinion. 

On the other hand, Professor W. A. Packard of Princeton instructs his 
pupils to use the soft i as in machine , and the g before i hard. 

Professor H. T. Peck of Columbia College writes “ peritonee'tis,” “ phthee'- 
sis,” and the g before i hard. 

Professor W. G. Hale of Cornell writes: “ We use the Roman pronuncia¬ 
tion of Latin here. But that, to my mind, has nothing to do with the proper 
pronunciation of English words derived from the Latin. I should pronounce 
peritonitis with the i as in neat , and phthisis in the same way. The tendency 
toward the e sound (as in neat) which seems to exist is due, I fancy, to the 
influence of French and German. Fifty years ago I should probably have pro¬ 
nounced the i in these words as in fine. It is usage alone that determines such 
matters. I should pronounce g before i as j. The Romans pronounced it hard, 
but that fact has nothing to do with modern medical terms.” 
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Professor E. M. Hyde of Lehigli writes : “ The point raised is important 
and resolves itself into this: Shall those medical terms which preserve the form 
of Latin words anglicized be regarded as Latin or English words ? If we are 
prepared to sever the medical profession in the United States from that in 
Europe, we may take the latter alternative. If, however, we consider such 
terminology to be of the nature of an international vocabulary, we must decide 
that these words are Latin, and just as we retain the French sound in many 
phrases and words in common use, it seems that the best Latin pronunciation, 
that known as the Roman method, should be followed. While it is true that 
this uniform standard is of recent adoption, still it is coming so rapidly into 
almost universal acceptation that it belongs to linguistic progress to apply its 
principles to all words used as Latin words —peritonitis, i as in machine, and c 
and g hard in all positions.” 

We have, therefore, abundance of authority for the statement that when 
we introduce into our language scientific words of foreign origin we may 
adopt them as our own, and naturalize them under the customary rules of 
pronunciation; but that, with the closer union of the medical profession 
throughout the world and the preponderating influence of the Roman pro¬ 
nunciation, , we believe that custom will soon make its adoption universal. 

In our own case we have, after careful thought, followed the custom 
of the majority of the English-speaking physicians, and, though sanctioning 
both methods as coming from high authority, adopted in large part the 
anglicized pronunciation without hard and fast rules. 

In regard to accentuation we have closely adhered to the general rules 
laid down in Worcester (Lbiabridged) governing the accentuation of English 
words, which are as follows: 

(1) All words of the English language of more than one syllable have one 
accented syllable; and most polysyllabic words have not only a syllable with a 
primary accent, but also one with a secondary accent. 

(2) It is generally customary to place the accent on the first syllable of 
dissyllables, and on the antepenultimate of polysyllables, but there are many 
exceptions to this rule. With verbs of two syllables it is customary to place 
the accent on the second. 

(3) Polysyllables derived from Latin and Greek are influenced in their pro¬ 
nunciation by these languages, though with many of them the analogy of Eng¬ 
lish prevails. 

(4) Latin words adopted into English without change of orthography 
generally retain their Latin accent, especially terms of the arts and sciences or 
words somewhat removed from common use. The following words have the 
accent on the penultimate syllable both inLatin and English : abdo'men , ac'umen , 
asy'lum , bit'umen , cur a'tor, dec'orum , dilaltor , horizon , spectator, testa'tor. 

(5) Some words accentuated in Latin on the penult conform to the Eng¬ 
lish analogy, and have the accent on the antepenult; as, cidatrix, em'esis , 
pleth'ora, etc. 

(6) Many words of three and of four syllables have only one accented 
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syllable; as, sensible, pen'alty , chalyb'eate, etc., but some have a secondary 
accent almost as strong as the primary; as, advertise', countermarch', animad¬ 
vert’, etc. 

(7) Almost all words of more than four syllables have both a primary and 
a secondary accent, and some words of seven or eight syllables have one primary 
and two secondary accents; as, indivisibility, incomprehensibility . 

(8) Some words when used as nouns or adjectives have the accent on the 
first syllable, when used as verbs on the second ; as, fer'ment, ferment!di'gest, 
digest!, ex'tract, extract'. 

(9) A few trisyllables when used as nouns are accentuated on the first syl¬ 
lable, when as verbs on the third; as, over'flow, overflow'. 

(10) All words ending in sion and tion have the accent on the penultimate 
syllable ; as, dissen'sion, etc. 

(11) Words ending in ia, iac, ial, ian, eons, and ious have the accent on 
the preceding syllable; as, ammoriia, il'iac, etc. 

(12) Words ending in ic generally have the accent on the penultimate syl¬ 
lable; as, epidem'ic, paralyt'ic ; but there are exceptions; as, a/senic, tudmeric, 
etc. Authorities differ as regards climacteric, phlegmatic, plethoric, etc. (the 
latter, coming from the Greek adjective, should be accented on the penultimate). 

(13) Words of three or more syllables ending in eal have their accent on 
the antepenultimate syllable; as, lad teal, etc.—except hymene'al. 

(14) There are a class of adjectives ending in ose about which there is a 
difference of opinion, as acetose, adipose; possibly the majority of orthoepists 
place the accent on the last syllable. It is erroneous to say ace'tose. 

(15) There are some botanical terms ending in phyllous which in all prob¬ 
ability should be accentuated on the penultimate or the antepenultimate: those 
derived from the Greek should be accentuated on the penultimate syllable, 
though the tendency in English pronunciation is to throw the accent farther 
back; these words are caryophyllous, polyphyllous, rhizophyllous, coleopliyllous , etc. 

Colorado Springs, 

June, 1892. 
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R, recipe (Lat.), Take of, used at the top 
of a prescription, and requires the words 
which follow to be in the genitive case. 

"I, minimum (Lat.), minim, of a fluid- 
drachm, and equal to 1 drop of pure water. 
9 , scrupulum, scruple = 20 grains. 

3 , drachma, drachm = 60 grains. 
f t 3 , a fluidrachm = 60 minims. 
g, uncia, an ounce = 480 grains, 
f 5 , a fluidounce = 480 minims, 
lb, libra, a pound. 

-|~, plus, anode or positive pole. 

— , minus, kathode or negative pole. 

—, equal to. 

oo, infinity. In Ophthalmology, 20 feet 
distance. 

3 , combined with, used in writing pre¬ 
scriptions in Ophthalmology. 

°, degree. 

, greater than, as A > K. 

<, less than, as K <[ A. 
a, one-thousandth part of a second. 

\i, one-thousandth part of a millimetre (a 
mikron). 
l/, root. 

', ", "', feet, inches, and lines respect¬ 
ively; principally used in Ophthalmology. 

A, anode. 

aa, ana, of each the same quantity. 

A. A. A. S., American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

A. A. S., American Anthropometric 
Society ; Fellow of the American Academy. 
Abdom., abdomen, the belly. 

Abs. febr., absente febre, in the absence 
of the fever. 

Abst., abstractum, abstract. 

Acc., accommodation. 

A. O. C., anodai closure contraction. 

A. D., anodai duration. 

Ad., \adde or addantur, Add or Let be 
Add., j added. 

Adj., adjective. 

Ad lib. , ad libitum , at pleasure, the only 
restriction as to quantity being the judgment 
of the person using the medicine. 

Admov., admove or admoveatur, Apply 
or Let it be applied. 

Adv., adversum, against. 

Aggred. febr., aggrediente febre, while 
the fever is coming on. 

Ah., hyperopic astigmatism. 

Al., aluminium. 

Alt. dieb., alterius diebus, every other 
day. 

Alt. hor., alterius horis, every other hour. 
Alvo adst., alvo adstricta, when the 
belly is bound. 

Am., myopic astigmatism. 


An., anode. 

Anat., anatomy, anatomical. 

Anth.ro., anthropology, anthropometric. 
A. O., anodai opening. 

A. O. C., anodai opening contraction. 
Aq„ aqua, water. 

Aq. astr., aqua astricta, frozen water. 
Aq. bull., aqua bulliens, boiling water. 
Aq. com., aqua communis, common water. 
Aq. dest., aqua destillata, distilled water. 
Aq. ferv., aqua fervens, hot water. 

Aq. font., aquafontana, spring water. 
Aq. mar., aqua marina, sea water. 

Aq. pur., aqua pura, pure water. 
Arab., Arabic. 

As., arsenic. 

Ast., astigmatism. 

Astron., astronomy. 

At. wt., atomic weight. 

Avoir ^ ' } aV 0 i r ^ u P 0 ^ s - 

B, boron. 

B. A., baccalaureus artium, Bachelor of 
Arts; balneum arence, sand-bath. 

Ba., barium. 

Bals., balsamum, balsam. 

Be., beryllium. 

Bi., bismuth. 

Bib., bibe, drink. 

Biol., biology. 

Bis. ind., bis in dies, twice a day. 

B. M., baccalaureus medicines, Bachelor 
of Medicine; balneum mark, a warm-water 
bath. 

Bol., bolus, a large-sized pill. 

Bot., botany, botanical, botanist. 

Br., bromine. 

B. S., Bachelor of Surgery; Bachelor of 
Science. 

Bull., bulliat or bulliant, Let boil. 

B. v., balneum vaporosum, a vapor-bath. 

C. , carbon ; centigrade ; a gallon ; cubic; 
cum, with; cathode. 

c. C., cubic centimetre; cornu cervi, harts¬ 
horn ; cathodal closure. 

C. C. C., cathodal closure contraction. 

C. C'. C"., various degrees of contrac¬ 
tion. 

Ca., calcium. 

Calom., calomel. 

Cap., capiat, Let the patient take. 

Cd., cadmium. 

Ce., cerium. 

Cel., Celsius. 

Cent., centigrade. 

Cg., centigram. 

Chem., chemistry, chemical. 

C. M., chirurgice magkter, Master in Sur¬ 
gery ; eras mane, to-morrow morning, 
cm., centimetre. 
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C. m. s., eras mane sumendus, to be taken 
on the following morning. 

C. n., eras nocle, to-morrow night. 

Co., cobalt. 

C. O. C., cathodal opening contraction. 

Coch., cochl., cochleare, a spoonful. 

Cochl. ampl., cochleare amplum, a heap¬ 
ing spoonful. 

Cochl. infant., cochleare infantis, a 
child’s spoonful. 

Cochl. mag., cochleare magnum, a large 
spoonful. 

Cochl. med., cochleare medium, a mod¬ 
erate spoonful. 

Cochl. parv., cochleare parmm, a tea¬ 
spoonful. 

Codex, the French Pharmacopoeia. 

Col., cola, strain. 

Col., colat., colatus, strained. 

Colet, colat, coletur, Let it be strained. 

Color., coloretur, Let it be colored. 

Comp., composilus, -a, -um, compound. 

Cong., congius, a gallon. 

Cons., conserva, keep. 

Contin., continuatur, Let it be con¬ 
tinued. 

Cont. rem., continuentur remedies, Let 
the medicines be continued. 

Coq., cogue, boil. 

Cort., cortex, bark. 

Crast., crastimis, for to-morrow. 

Crys., crystal, crystallography. 

C. S., current strength. 

Cs ., caesium. 

Cu., cuprum, copper. 

C. v., eras vespere, to-morrow evening. 

Cwt., a hundredweight. 

Cyath., cyathus, a wine-glass. 

Cyl., cylinder; also applied in Ophthal¬ 
mology to a cylindrical lens. 

D. , da, give; dosis, a dose; dioptre, the 
metric unit for measuring lenses, and equals 
a lens whose focal length is 1 metre; dura¬ 
tion ; density. 

D. D. S., Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Decub., decubitus, lying down. 

De d. in d., de die in diem, from day to day. 

Deg., degeneration; degree. 

De. R., reaction of degeneration. 

Destil., destilla, distill, distilled. 

Det., detur, Let it be given. 

Dieb. alt., diebus alterius, on alternate 
days. 

Dieb. tert. , diebus tertius, every third day. 

Dil., dilutus, dilue, dilute. 

Dilut., dilutus, -a, - um , dilute. 

Dim., dimidius, one-lialf. 

Dist., distilla, distill, distilled. 

Div., divide, divide. 

D. in p. seq., dividatur for divide) in 
partes cequales, Let it be divided into equal 
parts. 

Donee alv. sol. fuerit., donee aims 
soluta fuerit, until the bowels be opened. 


D. P., diredione propi'ia, with a proper 
direction. 

D. V. S,, Doctor of Veterinary Surgery. 

E. , erbium; electro-motive force; em- 
metropia. 

Eb., erbium. 

Eclec., eclectic. 

e. g., exempli gratia, for example. 

Elec., electricity; electrical; eleduarium, 
an electuary. 

Emb., embryol., embryology. 

Ency. or Encyc., encyclopedia. 
Enem., enema, a clyster. 

Ent. or Entom., entomology. 

Er., erbium. 

Etc. or &c. (et cceteri, coderoe, or coder a), 
and others, and so forth. 

Ethnol., ethnology; ethnological. 
Etym. or Etymol., etymology. 
Exhib., exhibeatur, Let it be given. 
Ext., extractum, extract; external. 

F. , fluorine; Fahrenheit; field of vision; 
formula. 

Fahr., Fahrenheit. 

Far., faradic, faradism. 

F e., ferrum, iron. 

Feb. dur., febre durante, the fever con¬ 
tinuing. 

F. F. P. S., Fellow of the Faculty of Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. 

F., Ft., fiat, Let it be made; fiant, Let them 
be made. 

Filt., filtra, filter. 

F. L. A. , fiat lege artis, Let it be made 
by the rules of art. 

Fid., fluidvs, -a, -um, fluid. 

F. m., fiat mistura, Let a mixture be 
made. 

Fol., folio. 

F. p., fiat potio, Let a potion be made. 

F. pil., fiant pilulee, Let pills be made. 
Fr., French. 

F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F. s. a., fiat secundum artem, Let it be 
made according to art. 

G-alv., galvanism, galvanic. 

Geol., geology, geological, geologist. 
Ger., German. 

Gl., glucinium 
Gm., gram. 

Gr., granum, grain ; grana, grains ; gram, 
grams; in books and papers published 
where the metric system is used. 

Gtt., gutta, drop; guttce, drops. 

Guttat., guitatim, by drops. 

H., hydrogen. 

Herp., herpetology. 

Hg., hydrargyrum, mercury. 

Hg., hektogram. 

Hipp., Hippocrates. 

HI., hectolitre. 

Hm., hectometre. 

Hor. decub., hora decubitus, at bed¬ 
time. 
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H. s., hora somni, just before going to I 
sleep. 

I. , iodine. 

Ichth. , ichthyology, or pertaining to or 
like fish. 

I. e. or i. e., id est, that is. 

In., indium. 

Ind., in dies, daily. 

Inf., infunde, pour in. 

Ipecac., ipecacuanha. 

Ir., iridium. 

It. or Ital., Italian. 

K., kalium, potassium; kathode. 

K. C., kathodal closure. 

K. C. C., kathodal closure contraction. 

K.. C. T., kathodal contraction tonic. 

K. D., katliodal duration. 

K. D. T., kathodal duration tetanus. 

Kll. or kl., kilolitre. 

km., kilometre. 

1 ., litre. 

Lat., Latin. 

L. D. S., Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 

L. E., left eye. 

L. or, better, Li., lithium. 

Lib. or lib., liber, book. 

Linn., Linnseus, Linnsean. 

Liq,, liquor. 

L. R. C. P., Licentiate of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians. 

M. , meridies, noon ; misce, mix ; mistura, 
mixture; mensura, measure, by measure; 
myopia. 

M., metre; manipulus, a handful; mini¬ 
mum, a minim. 

Ma., milliamp&re. 

Mac., macera, macerate. 

Masc., masculine. 

Mas. pil., massci pilularum, a pill-mass. 
Math., mathematics, mathematician, 
mathematical. 

M. B., medicines baccalaureus, Bachelor of 
Medicine. 

M. D., medicines doctor, Doctor of Med¬ 
icine. 

Med., medicine, medical. 

M. ft., mistura fiat, Let a mixture be 
made. 

Mg., magnesium. 

Mg. or Mgr., milligram. 

Min., mineralogy, mineralogical. 

ml. , millilitre. 

mm. , millimetre. 

Mod. presc., modo prcsscripto, in the 
manner prescribed. 

Mol. wt., molecular weight. 

Mor. sol., more solito, in the usual way. 

M. R. O. P., Member of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians. 

M. R. O. S., Member of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons. 

M. R. O. V. S., Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M. S., Master of Surgery. 


myg., mynagram. 

myl. , myrialitre. 

mym. , myriametre. 

N., nitrogen. 

Na., natrium, sodium. 

Nat. Hist., natural history. 

Nat. Ord., natural order. 

N. B., nota bene, Note well, or Take 

notice. 

Nb., niobium. 

Ne tr. s. num., ne tradus sine nummo, 
Do not deliver it unless paid. 

N. F., New French. 

Ng., Norwegium. 

Ni., nickel. 

No., norium; numero, in number. 

No., numero, number. 

Noct., node, in the night. 

Num. or Numb., Numbers. 

O. , octarius, a pint; opening of the circuit; 
oxygen. 

O. T>.,oculus dextra, right eye; optic disk. 
Odont., odontology. 

Ol., oleum, oil. 

Ol. oliv., oleum olives, olive oil. 

Ol. res., oleoresina, oleoresin. 

O. m., omni mane, every morning. 

Omn. bih. , omni bihora, every two hours. 
Omn. hor., omni horn, every hour. 
Omn. noct., omni node, every night. 
Ornith., ornithology, ornithological. 

O. S. , oculus sinistra, left eye. 

Os., osmium. 

Ov., ovum, an egg. 

Oz., ounce, ounces. 

P. , phosphorus; pupil. 

Pal. or paleon., paleontology. 

Part, seq., partes cequales, equal parts. 
Path, or Pathol., pathology. 

P. B., British Pharmacopoeia. 

Pb., plumbum, lead. 

P. O., pondus civile, avoirdupois weight. 
Pd., palladium. 

Pe., pelopium. 

P. Gk, German Pharmacopoeia. 

Phar. or Pharm., Pharmacopoeia. 

Ph. B., British Pharmacopoeia. 

Ph. G-., Graduate in Pharmacy. 

Ph. U. S., Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States. 

! Phren., phrenology, phrenological. 
Phy., physical. 

Phys., physical or physiology; phy- 
| sician. 

Physiol., physiology. 

Pil., pilula, a pill, 
pi., plural. 

Pocul., pocidum, a cup. 

Pond., pondere, by weight. 

Pot., potassium. 

p. p., pundum proximum, near point. 
Ppt., precipitate. 

Pr., presbyopia. 

p. r., pundum remotum, remote point. 
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P. rat. setat., pro rata cetatis, according 
to age. 

P. r. n., pro re nata, according to the oc¬ 
casion. 

Priv., privative. 

Psychol., psychology. 

Pt., platinum ; a pint. 

Pulv., pulvis, powder. 

Pyro-elect., pyro-electricity. 

Q. 1 ., quantum libet, as much as you 
please. 

Q. p., quantum placet, as much as you 
please. 

Q. s., quantum sufficit, a sufficient quan¬ 
tity. 

Qt., quart. 

q. V., quod vide, which see ; quantum vis, 
as much as you will. 

R. , Reaumur. 

Rad., radix, root; radical. 

Rb., rubidium. 

Rect., rectificatus, rectified. 

R. E., right eye. 

Rep., repetatur, Let it be repeated. 

Rh., rhodium. 

Ru., ruthenium. 

S. , sign; semis, half; sulphur. 

S. A., secundum artem, according to art. 
Sb., stibium, antimony. 

Sc., scandium. 

Scr. or scr., scruple. 

Se., selenium. 

Si., silicium; silicon. 

Sig\, signa, sign; signetur, Let it be 
labelled. 

Sing., singular. 

Si non val., si non valeat, if it does not 
answer. 

Si op. sit., si opus sit, if requisite. 

Sn., stannum, tin. 

Solv., solve, dissolve. 

Sp., spir., spiritus, alcohol. 

Sp. gr., specific gravity. 

Sph., spherical, applied in Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy to a spherical lens. 

Ss., semis, half. 

St., stet., Let it stand. 

Sum., sume, sumat, sumaiur, sumantur, 
sumcndus, Take thou, Let him take, Let be 
taken, To be taken. 

Surg., surgeon, surgery. 

S. V., spiritus vinosus, ardent spirit. 

S. V. R., spiritus vini rectificatus, rectified 
spirit of wine. 

S. V. T., spiritus vini tenuis, proof spirit. 
Syr., syrupus, syrup. 

T. , tension of the eyeball. 

Ta., tantalum. 

Tb., terbium. 

T. d., ter in die, three times a day. 

Te., tellurium. 

Th., thallium. 

Ti., titanium. 

Tr., tinct., tinctura, tincture. 


Tu., thulium. 

U. or ur., uranium. 

Ung., unguentum, ointment. 

Unof., unofficinal. 

V. , vanadium; visus, acuteness of sight. 
Vd., vanadium. 

Vesic., vesicatorum, a blister. 

Vid., vide, see. 

V. S. B., venoesectio brachii, bleeding in 
the arm. 

W. , wolfranium, tungsten. 

Y., yttrium. 

Yb., ytterbium. 

Y. s., yellow spot of the retina. 

Zool., zoology, zoological. 

Zoot., zootomy. 

Zr., zirconium. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS AND 
ACCENTS. 

a, e, i, 6, u, y, have the long sound, as in 
late, mete, fine, note, tube, cry. 

3 ,, 6, I, 6 , ti, y, have the short sound, as in 
hat, met, pin, not, tub, mystic. 

9 has the sound of s or ss. 

■c has the sound of k. 

(fi or g, like j. g has the sound of g hard, 
ph, from Greek words from <f>, has the 
sound of /. 

c followed by e, i, y, as, or ce has the 
sound of s, and g, the sound of j. 

For rules on accentuation see Preface. 


GREEK ALPHABET. 


Greek 

Letter. 

Name. 

English 

Equivalent. 

A a 

Alpha 

a 

B 8 6 

Beta 

b 

r y 

Gamma 

g (hard) 

A d 

Delta 

d 

E e 

Epsilon 

e (short) 

z c 

Zeta 

z 

H n 

Eta 

e (long) 

e $ e 

Theta 

th 

i i 

Iota 

i 

K x 

Kappa 

k 

A X 

Lambda 

1 

M fi 

Mu 

m 

N v 

Nu 

n 

s i 

Xi 

X 

0 0 

Omlcron 

6 (short) 

n 7r 

Pi 

P 

p p 

Rho 

r 

2 eg 

Sigma 

s 

T r 

Tau 

t 

T v 

Upsilon 

u or y 


Phi 

ph 

x X 

Chi 

ch (hard) 

'k xji 

Psi 

ps 

SI u 

Om6ga 

o (long) 
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A-, An-, or Am-. (Gr. a-, changed to 
av- before a vowel.) An inseparable nega¬ 
tive prefix, known as alpha privative. It 
corresponds to the English un-, meaning 
not, without, -less. Ex. Achromatic, with¬ 
out color; anaerobic, without air. 

Ad-. (Lat. to, at, toward, “near.”) For 
the sake of euphony the d is often changed 
in composition to c, l, f, p, etc., to correspond 
to the following letter. Ex. Adhesion, stick¬ 
ing to; afferent, to carry to, etc. 

-semia. (Gr. alpa, blood.) A state or 
condition of the blood. Ex. Uraemia, urea 
in the blood. 

-agogue. (Gr. aywyof, “a leader”) Sig¬ 
nifies an expeller. Ex. Hydragogue, that 
which causes watery discharges. 

-agra. (Gr. aypa, “ a catching.”) Gout 
Pain or gout in the part denoted by the first 
portion of the word. Ex. Podagra, gout in 
the feet. 

A1-. (Arab.) The Arabic article signi¬ 
fying “ the.” Ex. Alcohol, the eye-wash. 

-algia. (Gr. ahyog, pain.) Indicating 
the presence of pain in the place described 
by the first part of the word. Ex. Myalgia, 
pain in the muscles; neuralgia, pain in the 
course of a nerve. 

Amphi-, Amph-. (Gr. au<j>L) About, 
on both sides; on all sides equally. Ex. 
Amphibious, living a double life. 

Ana-. (Gr. ava-.) Up, upon, through¬ 
out, along, back again. Ex. Anamnestic, 
calling to mind. 

-ana. (Lat.) Forms collective plurals. 

Ant-, Anti-. (Gr. avn, against.) A 
common prefix meaning “ against,” opposed 
to, etc., and signifying opposition in action, 
intention, effect, or character. Ex. Anti¬ 
dote, to give against— i. e. to give an agent 
which will counteract the action of a poison 
on the system. 

Apo-. (Gr. diro, from.) From, off, 
away; it usually denotes separation, but 
sometimes only strengthens the significance 
of the preceding word. Ex. Apomorphia, 
a drug derived from morphia. 

-ate. In Chemistry any oxysalt derived 
from an -ic oxyacid. Ex. Sulphate, sul¬ 
phuric acid in which the H has been in 
part or wholly replaced by a metal. 

-atresia. (Gr. a- priv., and Tpprog, 
perforated.) Closed, imperforate, applied 
especially to the absence of a natural 
opening. Ex. Proctatresia, absence of the 
rectum (imperforate anus). 

Auto-. (Gr. avro , a reflexive pronoun, 
meaning self.) Ex. Autoplastic, that which 
is formed from one’s self. 


Bary-. (Gr. fiapvg, heavy.) Heavy, 
difficult. Ex. Baryglossia, difficulty of 
speech. 

Bi-, before a vowel bin-. (Lat. bis, twice.) 
Twofold, doubly. Ex. Binary, a chemical 
compound composed of two elements; bin- 
oxide ; bivalent. 

Bio-. (Gr. (3'iog , life.) Life. Ex. Bi¬ 
ology, the science of life. 

Bou-. (Gr.) Signifies unusual size, 
grossness. It is probably a form of /3ovg, 
“an ox,” as the English horse in horse- 
chestnut. Ex. Boulimia, great ^linger. 

Bracli-. (Lat. brachium, the arm.) In¬ 
dicating the arm. Ex. Brachial. 

Broncho-. (Gr. /3p6yxog, windpipe.) 
Denotes relation to, or connection with, the 
trachea. Ex. Broncho-pneumonia. 

-cele. (Gr. kt/At/, a tumor.) A protru¬ 
sion into or tumor of a part. Ex. Enterocele, 
a hernia containing intestine. 

Chiro-, Cheiro-, before a vowel chir. 
(Gr. x El P> the hand.) The hand. Ex. Chi¬ 
ropodist, one treating malformations of the 
1 hands and feet. 

Dacryo-. (Gr. (Im/jdov, a tear.) Per¬ 
taining to the lachrymal apparatus. Ex.. 
Dacryolite, a lachrymal calculus. 

Dactyl-. (Gr. daurv^og, a finger.) Per¬ 
taining to the fingers. Ex. Dactylion, ad¬ 
hesion between two fingers. 

Dermo-, Dermato- . (Gr. dip pa, skin.), 
Pertaining to the skin. Ex. Dermatology^, 
treatise on the skin. 

Di-. (Gr. dig, twice.) Double. Ex. Di¬ 
atomic, having an equivalence of two. 

Dia-. (Gr. 6ia, through, during.) Ex.. 
Diabetes, to pass through. 

Dyn-. (Gr. dvvapig, power.) Ex. Dyna¬ 
mometer, a power-measurer. 

Dys-. (Gr. 6m-, opposed to ev-, mean¬ 
ing bad, difficult.) Difficult. Ex. Dys- 
menorrhcea, difficult menstruation. 

Be-, Ex-. (Gr. in, or before a vowel 
eg, out.) Ex. Ecchymosis, literally to pour 
a juice out— i. e. a spot produced by extrav- 
asated blood; exanthema, to flower out, the 
skin eruption in the zymotic fevers. 

Ecto-. (Gr. ektoc, adv. and prep., with¬ 
out, opposed to evrog, within.) Outer, outside, 
without. Ex. Ectoblast, the outermost struc¬ 
ture of a cell. 

-ectomy. (Gr. inTopp.) To cut out, 
excision. Ex. Nephrectomy, excision of a 
kidney. 

En-, Em-. (Represents the Lat. in., Gr. 
iv ; em-, assimilated form of en- before 
words commencing with a labial.) In, into, 
within. Ex. Encephalon, that which is con- 
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tained in the cranial cavity— i. e. the brain 
as a whole. 

,Endo-. (Gr. evdog, within.) That which 
is contained within. Ex. Endothelium, the 
internal lining of serous cavities. 

Entero-. (Gr. hrepov , intestine.) Re¬ 
fers to the intestines. Ex. Enteritis, inflam¬ 
mation of the intestine. 

Ento-. (Gr. evr6g, within.) Inside, with¬ 
in. Ex. Entoblast, the germ within— i. e. 
the germinal spot. 

Bpi-. (Gr. £7r<-, before a vowel £7r-.) 
Upon, on, outer, as, by, for; and is at times 
intensive. Ex. Epidermis, the outer skin. 

Extra-. (Lat.) Meaning w'ithout, be¬ 
yond, on the outside. Ex. Extra-uterine, 
outside of the uterus. 

-fuge. (Lat. fugare, to expel.) An ex- 
peller. Ex. Vermifuge, that which expels 
a worm. 

Galact-. (Gr. ya'Aa, milk ; corresponds 
to the Latin lacto-.) Ex. Galactagogue, any 
agent which causes an increase in the flow 
of the milk. 

Gastro-, Gastero-, Gastr-. (Gr. 
yaarr/p, stomach.) That which pertains to 
the stomach. Ex. Gastritis, inflammation 
of the stomach. 

Genio-. (Gr. yevhov , chin.) Pertain¬ 
ing to the chin. Ex. Genio-hyoid, a muscle 
attached to chin and hyoid bone. 

Glosso-. (Gr. yAuoaa, tongue.) Per¬ 
taining to the tongue. Ex. Glossitis, inflam¬ 
mation of the tongue. 

-gram. Refers to the metric system of 
weights. 

-graph, -graphy. (Gr. ypatyeiv, to 
■write.) That which writes, marks, or de¬ 
scribes something. It also denotes that 
which is written ; the more correct passive 
form is -gram. Ex. Sphygmograph, an in¬ 
strument used to record the pulse in health 
and disease. 

Hsema-, Hsemato-, or Hsemo-. (Gr. 
a/pa ) blood.) Pertaining to the blood. Ex. 
Haemorrhage, the flowing of blood. 

Hemi-. (Gr. ijiuavc, half; corresponds 
to Lat. semi, half.) Ex. Hemiplegia, a half¬ 
stroke— i. e. paralysis on the half-side of 
the body. 

Hepat-. (Gr. ytrap, liver.) Pertaining 
to the liver. Ex. Hepatitis, inflammation 
of the liver. 

Hetero-. (Gr. hepog, other.) Diversity. 
Ex. Heterolopia, an abnormal position or 
growth. 

Hydr-, Hydro-. (Gr. vi’iup, water.) 
Primarily refers to the presence of water, 
but also used to denote hydrogen. Ex. 
Hydragogue, a purgative causing liquid dis¬ 
charges ; hvdrobromic acid. 

Hyper-. (Gr. vnip, above.) Above, be¬ 
yond, excessive, over. Ex. Hyperaemia, 
excessive amount of blood in the part. 


Hypno-. (Gr. virvog, sleep.) Ex. Hyp¬ 
notic, a remedy causing sleep. 

Hypo-. (Gr. vn6, under.) Below, un¬ 
der, a deficiency in. Ex. Hypogastric, the 
region below the stomach ; hypodermic, be¬ 
neath the skin. 

Hyster-, Hystero-. (Gr. varypa, the 
womb.) Pertaining to the womb. Ex. 
Hysterectomy, excision of the uterus. 

-ic. In Chemistry the most staple oxy- 
acid radical or acid ends in -ic. Ex. Sul¬ 
phuric, nitric. 

-idae, -adse. (Gr. pi. ae, a 

patronymic suffix.) Used in Zoology as a 
suffix to the stem of the name of the genus. 
Ex. Felidae, from felis. 

-ide. The termination of all simple salts. 

Ileo-. (Lat. ileum.) Denotes connection 
with or relation to the ileum. Ex. Ileo- 
caecal valve, the valve between the ileum 
and caecum. 

Im-, In-. (Lat.) In, within, on, against. 
It is often negative, and sometimes intensive. 
Before b, m, and p the form of in is changed 
to im; before l to il; before r to ir. Often 
corresponds to English un-. Ex. Inversion, 
turned in— i. e. the opposite of the normal 
condition. 

-in, -ine. Until the last few years words 
of chemical and botanical' origin have ter¬ 
minated indiscriminately in either in or ine, 
yl or yle, etc. An attempt has been lately 
made, which has been adopted by many 
standard works, including this Diction¬ 
ary, to give the final e to alkaloids, and 
to drop it in all terms of a purely chemical 
origin— i. e. we write morphine, not mor- 
phin ; methyl, not methyle. 

Infra-. (Lat.) Beneath. Ex. Infra- 
spinatous, beneath the spine. 

Inter-. (Lat.) Among, between. Ex. 
Interparietal, between the walls. 

-ism. (Gr. iap6g.) Terminations of 
nouns meaning the teaching or practice of 
a thing. Ex. Darwinism, the teaching or 
theories of Darwin. 

Iso-. (Gr. i(7o.) Equal, like. Ex. Iso- 
morplious, of like form. 

-ite. In Chemistry an oxvsalt derived 
from an -ous oxyacid. 

-itis. (Gr. -trie.) A termination used 
to describe inflammation in the part indi¬ 
cated. Ex. Conjunctivitis, inflammation in 
or of the conjunctiva. 

Kata- or Cata-. (Gr. Kara before con¬ 
sonants ; /car, Kail before the aspirate h.) 
Down, through. A form for cata, and, more 
closely to follow the Greek, frequently 
changed to kath-. 

Leuc-, Leuco-. (Gr. 7.£vk6q, white.) 
Having the appearance of white. Ex. Leu- 
corrhoea, “ whites,” a whitish muco-purulent 
discharge from the vaginal canal, due to a 
pathological cause. 
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Lith-, Litho-. (Gr. ?.l6og, stone.) Per¬ 
taining to stone. Ex. Lithotripsy, the ope¬ 
ration of crushing stone in the bladder. 

-logy. (Gr. Aoyof, word.) An account 
of, a discourse on. Ex. Pathology, a dis¬ 
course on disease. 

-lysis. (Gr. M>etv f to loose.) Solution, 
resolution. Ex. Analysis, the resolution of a 
chemical compound into its constituent parts. 

Macro-. (Gr. yaicpdg.) Long, large. 
Ex. Macrococcus, a large coccus. 

Mai-. (Lat.; equivalent to the Gr. dys-, 
meaning bad.) Ex. Malnutrition, bad nu¬ 
trition. 

-malacia. (Gr. paAaKog, soft.) Any 
morbid softness of a tissue. Ex. Osteoma¬ 
lacia, softening of bone. 

-mania. (Gr. pavla, frenzy.) Madness. 
Ex. Monomania, a form of madness in 
which there is a specific delusion or an im¬ 
pulse to do some one particular thing. 

Melano-. (Gr. fi&Lag, gen. pr. peTiav-, 
black.) Being dark or black. Ex. Melano- 
sarcoma, a pigmented or black sarcoma. 

Mes-, Meso-. (Gr. ysoog,^ middle.) 
Middle, medium, that which is situated be¬ 
tween. Ex. Mesoblast, the middle layer of 
the blastoderm. 

Meta-, Met-. (Gr .pera-.) Among, be¬ 
tween, with, after, beyond, over; often de¬ 
notes change or transformation (like Lat. 
trans-). Ex. Metacarpus, the part of the 
hand between the wrist and fingers. In 
Chemistry it denotes a substitution of al¬ 
ternate atoms of hydrogen, as in the ben¬ 
zene ring. 

-meter. (Gr. yfrpov, a measure.) A 
measurer of. Ex. TherInometex•, a measurer 
of temperature. 

Micro-. (Gr. /uicpog, small.) Of small 
size, little. Ex. Microcephalic, having a 
small head. 

Mon-, Mono-. (Gr. povog, single.) De¬ 
notes single, one, unity. Ex. Monobasic, 
having one base. 

Morpho-. (Gr. popipr/, shape.) Form, 
shape. Ex. Morphology, the science of or¬ 
ganic form. 

Multi-. (Lat. multus, -a, -um, much; 
before a vowel mult-.) Many, much, a great 
number. Ex. Multilocular, having many 
cells. 

Myel-, Myelo-. (Gr. pve/.og } marrow.) 
Pertaining to the marrow. Ex. Myelitis, 
inflammation of the spinal cord. 

Myo-. (Gr. pvg, muscle.) Pertaining 
to muscle. Ex. Myoblast, a cell which 
gives rise to muscular fibres. 

Neo-. (Gr. vkog, new.) New, young, 
recent. Ex. Neoplastic, having the charac¬ 
ter of a new growth. 

Nephr-. (Gr. ve<f>p6g , kidney.) Pertain- 
ing to the kidney. Ex. Nephritis, inflam- j 
mation of the kidney. J 


Neur-, Neuro-. (Gr. vevpov , nerve.) 
Pertaining to nerve. Ex. Neuritis, inflam¬ 
mation of a nerve. 

Ob-. (Lat.) On, against, toward, be¬ 
fore, near, up, in the way, implying obstruc¬ 
tion, and hence, sometimes, inversely. In 
words beginning with c, /, or p the b is usu¬ 
ally changed to that letter. Ex. Obturator, 
to stop up; obstipation, constipation. 

Odont-, Odonto-. (Gr. odovg, a tooth.) 
Pertaining to the teeth. Ex. Odontology, 
the science treating of the teeth. 

-odynia. (Gr. bd'wr/, pain.) Denotes 
pain. Ex. Gastrodynia, pain in the stomach. 

-Oid. (Gr. dbog, a form.) Having the 
form or resemblance of the word to which 
it is added. Ex. Cricoid, resembling a ring. 

Oligo-. (Gr. dMyog, little.) Denotes 
that the number is small, few, little, the op¬ 
posite of poly-. Ex. Oligocythsemia, a de¬ 
ficiency of the number of the red blood-cor¬ 
puscles. 

-oma. (Gr. -upa, an inseparable suffix.) 
Signifies a morbid condition, growth, or neo¬ 
plasm. Ex. Fibroma, a morbid growth of 
fibrous tissue. 

Omo-. (Gr. cbpog, the shoulder.) Re¬ 
lating to the shoulder or scapula. Ex. Omo¬ 
hyoid, pertaining to both the scapula and 
hyoid. (Also. Gr. upog, raw.) Meaning, 
coarse, raw. Ex. Omophagia, eating raw 
food. 

Ophthalmo-. (Gr. b<j>da/ipog, the eye.) 
i Pertaining to the eye. Ex. Ophthalmo- 
| scope, an instrument for viewing the interior 
! of the eye. 

-opia. (Gr. uip, eye.) Pertaining to 
the eye. Ex. Myopia, literally closing the 
{ eye— i. e. shortsightedness. 

-orexia. (Gr. opegig, appetite.) De- 
| notes appetite or desire. Ex. Anorexia, 
absence of appetite. 

Ortho-. (Gr. opdog.) Straight, right, 
upright, correct. Ex. Orthopnoea, breath¬ 
ing in the upright position. In Chemistry 
it denotes a substitution of adjacent atoms 
of hydrogen, as in the benzene ring. 

Osteo-. (Gr. ’ooreov , bone.) Denotes 
the presence of bone. Ex. Osteoclast, an 
apparatus used to fracture bone in order to 
correct a previously existing deformity. 

-ous. Applied in Chemistry to both 
oxyacids and salts containing less oxygen, 
and therefore not so stable as those ending 
in -ic. 

Oxy-. (Gr. bt-vg, acid.) Acidity; oxy¬ 
gen, acuteness of sense or function, sharp¬ 
pointedness. Ex. Oxyblepsia, abnormal 
acuteness of vision; oxyhydrogen, consisting 
of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Pan-. (Gr. irav, tvcivt ; before a guttural 
iray- hefore a labial trap.) All, universal. 
Ex. Panacea, a universal remedy. 

Para-. (Gr. irapa.) From, by the side, 
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near. In Chemistry a close relation to. 
Ex. Paraldehyde, a polymer of aldehyde. 
Also substitution of hydrogen atoms farthest 
removed from each other in the benzene 
ring. 

-pathy. (Gr. nadog, disease.) Denotes 
suffering, disease, misery, an affection. Ex. 
Telepathy, “ far suffering,” the influence 
which one mind is supposed to have over 
another mind, so as to communicate thought 
without the usual mediums of speech, writ¬ 
ing, etc. 

Peri-. (Gr. nepi, around.) Expresses 
the relation of a circumference to the cen¬ 
tre. That which is around, about, near; at 
times intensive. Ex. Pericardium, the mem¬ 
brane about the heart. 

-phobia. (Gr. 0<5/?oc, fear.) Intoler¬ 
ance, dread, fear of. Ex. Photophobia, 
dread of light. 

-plasty. (Gr. TT/.aaria, nAdaaeiv, to 
mould.) Denotes artificial formation. Ex. i 
Rhinoplasty, the artificial formation of a 
nose. 

Poly-. (Gr. noXvg, many.) Much, very, 
often, long. Ex. Polydactyl, the condition j 
of having many fingers and toes— i. e. more j 
than five. 

Prae-, Pre. (Lat.) Means before, in 
place, time, or rank, beforehand. Ex. 
Prsecardial, that which is placed before the 
heart. 

Pro-. (Gr. irp6.) Before, forward, ac¬ 
cording to, on account of. Ex. Prodromata, 
symptoms of minor importance which pre¬ 
cede the outbreak of a distinct disease. 

Proc-, Procto-. (Gr. irpuKrbc, the 
anus.) Pertaining to the anus or rectum. 
Ex. Proctitis, inflammation of the anus or 
rectum. 

Pseud-, Pseudo-. (Gr. ipevdi/g, false.) 
False, spurious, resembling something in a 
slight degree, deceptive in appearance, func¬ 
tion, or relation, counterfeit. Ex. Pseudo- 
blepsia, false vision. 

Pyo-. (Gr. 7 tvov, pus.) Containing pus. j 
Ex. Pyometra, containing pus in the uterus. 

Pyr-, Pyro-. (Gr. nvp, fire.) Pertain¬ 
ing to fire, caused by fire; heat; fever. 
Ex. Pyrophobia, a morbid dread of fire; 
antipyretic, against fever. 

-raphy. (Gr. frafc, a suture.) A sutur¬ 
ing. Ex. Nephrorraphy, the suturing of 
the kidney to the abdominal wall. 

Retro-. (Lat.) Back, backward, be¬ 
hind, used in the same sense as post, and 


opposed to ante; corresponding to the 
opistho of the Greek. Ex. Retroversion, a 
tilting or bending backward. 

-rhage, -rhagia. (Gr. pyyvvpi, to 
burst forth.) To flow, to burst forth; haem¬ 
orrhage, the flowing of blood. Ex. Otor¬ 
rhagia, a sudden discharge of blood from 
the ear. 

-rhoea. (Gr. ptu, to flow\) A flowing 
path, a discharge. Ex. Otorrhcea, a run¬ 
ning from the ear. 

-scope. (Gr. a not rrw, to see.) The in¬ 
strument used to make an examination ends 
in scope. Ex. Laryngoscope, an instrument 
used to view the larynx. 

-scopy. (Gr. cko-keu, to see.) Examin¬ 
ation by view, to look at. Ex. Microscopy, 
the art of using the microscope. 

Semi-. (Lat. semi-; Gr. ypi, half.) 
Much used in its true meaning of half; 
also as in pair, partly, almost, largely, im¬ 
perfectly, incompletely, etc. Ex. Semilunar, 
half-moon ; semi-calcareous, imperfectly cal¬ 
careous. 

Sphyg-. (Gr. oyvypdg, pulse.) Per¬ 
taining to the pulse. Ex. Sphvgmophone, an 
instrument applied to the pulse so as to ren¬ 
der it audible. 

Sub-. (Lat.) Denotes position beneath 
a body. Ex. Submental, under the chin. 

Super-. (Lat.) Over, above, beyond; 
corresponds to the Greek hyper. Ex. Super- 
cilium, the eyebrow— i. e. over the eyelid. 

Supra-. (Lat.) Above, beyond, often 
used in same manner as super. Ex. Supra¬ 
clavicular, above the clavicle. 

Syn-. (Gr. aw, with.) Equivalent to 
the Lat. con, with, together, along with ; may 
be assimilated to syl-, sym-, sys-. Ex. Syn¬ 
chronism, the concurrence of two or more 
events in the same period of time. 

-tomy. (Gr. repveiv, to cut.) To cut, 
to dissect. Ex. Lithotomy, to cut into the 
bladder for stone. 

-tripsy. (Gr. rpi)3u, to pulverize.) 
Crushing, pulverizing. Ex. Lithotripsy, 
the operation of crushing stone in the 
bladder. 

-uria, (Gr. ovpeu, urine.) Pertaining 
to urine, abnormalities of the urine. Ex. 
Anuria, without urine, applied to absence 
of micturition whether from suppression or 
retention. 

Zoo-. (Gr. animal.) Animal. Ex. 
Zoology, a discourse on the nature, form, and 
classification of animals. 
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Abac'tus Ven'ter. (Lat, ab, 
“ from,” agere, “ to drive,” and venter , 
“ abdomen.”) A term for artificial abor¬ 
tion ; abortion produced by art. 

Abaliena'tio Ment'is. (Lat. ab, 
“ from,” and alienare, “ to estrange,” 
and mens , “ mind.”) Mental aberra¬ 
tion ; insanity. 

Abaliena'tion, ab-ail-yen-a-shun. 
(From the same.) Corruption ; numb¬ 
ness or decay of body ; failure of in¬ 
tellect or senses. 

Abftn'ga. The fruit of a palm tree 
in the West Indies, the seeds of which 
are there used for diseases of the chest. 

Abaptlst'Sn. (Gr. a, priv., and 
PaKTtZetv, “ to plunge.”) A form of 
trephine prevented by its shape from 
plunging into the brain. 

Abare'mo-Temo. A tree of Bra¬ 
zil. A decoction of its bark was for¬ 
merly applied to ulcers. 

Abarticula'tion. (Lat. ab, and 
articulatio, “ articulation.”) That ar¬ 
ticulation or structure of joints which 
admits of free motion; diarthrosis; also 
applied to dislocation. 

Abattoir', ab-at-twar. (Fr., from 
abattre; Lat. ab, and batuere, “ to 
strike ” or “ cut down.”) A large 
public slaughter-house in or near a 
city. 

Abbre'viate, or Abbreviated. 
(Lat. ab, and breviare, “ to shorten.”) 
With one part proportionally shorter 
than another; shortened ( Bot .). 

Abbreviation. (From the same.) 
A part of a word shortened by curtail¬ 


ing. Applied to many initial letters, 
contractions, etc. of medical terms. 
See Table of Abbreviations, on 
previous page. 

Abdo'men. (Lat. abdere, “ to con¬ 
ceal,” prob.) The belly ; the largest 
cavity of the body, containing the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, intestines, and 
other viscera; that part of the body 
extending from the inner surface of the 
pelvis to the diaphragm, which latter 
separates it from the thorax. The ab¬ 
domen is lined by the peritoneum, and 
is divided into three regions—the su¬ 
perior or epigastric, the middle or um¬ 
bilical, and the inferior or hypogastric, 
each of these being subdivided lateral¬ 
ly into three ill-defined regions. 

Abdo'men, Pen'dulous. An epi¬ 
thet applied to the abdomen when, by 
reason of integumental fat, internal 
tumor, or fluid, the abdominal walls 
hang over the brim of the pelvis. See 
Physconia. 

Abdom'inal. Ventral; belonging 
to the abdomen. 

Abdom'inal An'eurism. Aneur¬ 
ism of the aorta or of any of its 
branches within the abdomen. See 
Aneurism. 

Abdom'inal Aor'ta. The portion 
of the aorta which is located below the 
diaphragm. See Aorta. 

Abdom'inal Aponeuro'sis. The 

fibrous membrane, composed of the 
joined tendons of the transverse and 
oblique muscles on the anterior part 
of the abdomen. See Aponeurosis. 
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Abdbm'inal Gang'lia. The semi¬ 
lunar ganglia. See Ganglion. 

Abdom'inal Ring. The ring-like 
opening on each side of the abdomen. 
In males the spermatic cord passes 
through it. The inguinal ring. 

Abdom'inal Typhus. Synonyme 
of Typhoid Fever (q. v.). 

Abdom'inal Walls. The muscles, 
skin, peritoneum, etc. forming the 
boundary of the abdomen. 

Abdom'ino-Anter'ior. Applied to 
that position of the foetus in which the 
belly is directed anteriorly. 

Abdbm'ino-Poster'ior. Applied to 
that position of the foetus in which the 
belly is directed posteriorly. 

Abdbminos'copy. (Lat. abdo'- 
men , and Gr. uxoTrelv, “ to observe.”) 
The examination of the abdomen by 
percussion, inspection, or otherwise, in 
order to detect disease. 

Abdom'inous. With a large ab¬ 
domen ; big-bellied. 

Abducent, ab-doo-sent. (Lat. ab, 
“from,” and ducere, “to draw.”) 
Drawing away, or out; opposed to ad¬ 
ducent. Applied to muscles which 
draw members from the mesial line. 
Applied also to the sixth pair of nerves. 

Abdue'tion, ab-duk-shun. (From 
the same.) The movement which 
draws a limb or other part from the 
axis of the body. Also applied to a 
transverse fracture with separation of 
the fragments. 

Abduc'tor. (From the same.) A 
muscle which serves to draw a part 
from the axis of the body. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

AbelmQs'chus. (Arab, abud-mnsk, 
“ father of musk.”) The musk-mallow, 
Hibiscus abelmoschus. The seeds of 
this plant are used in the East for 
flavoring coffee and for perfumery. 

AbSpIthym'ia. (Lat. ab, and Gr. 
IxiOutua, “ desire.”) Paralysis of the 
solar plexus, severing communication 
between the abdominal viscera and 
nervous system. 


Ab'emethy, Sarcoma of. Vascu¬ 
lar spindle-cell sarcoma. See Sarcoma. 

AbSr'rant. (Lat. ab, and errare , “ to 
wander.”) Deviating from the ordi¬ 
nary structure; abnormal. 

Aberra'tion. (From the same.) 
A term applied chiefly to certain dis¬ 
orders of the mental faculties. A par¬ 
tial alienation of intellect. (See De- 
rangement.) Applied also to the rays 
of light when refracted or reflected so 
as not to converge into a focus. The 
appearance of a natural fluid or secre¬ 
tion in an unusual locality of the body. 
In general, any deviation of nature 
from the usual course. 

Aberra'tion, Chromatic. Aber¬ 
ration of refrangibility, due to different 
colors of the spectrum being differently 
refracted. 

Aberra'tion, Distantial. The ab¬ 
erration or source of indistinctness of 
vision, arising from distance of the 
object viewed. 

Aberra'tion of Refrangibil'ity. 

Chromatic aberration; exists when the 
rays that pass near the circumfer¬ 
ence of a lens are decomposed, so 
that a color is observed. 

Aberra'tion of Sphericity. 
Spherical aberration; occurs when the 
rays which pass through the centre of 
a lens and those near the circumfer¬ 
ence are refracted unequally, and not 
brought to a common focus. 

Abev&cua'tion. (Lat. ab, “from,” 
and evacuare, to “ empty out.”) An 
evacuation; a partial or incomplete 
evacuation. Sometimes used to cha¬ 
racterize an immoderate evacuation. 

! See Apocenosis. 

A'bies. (Lat.) A genus of ever¬ 
green trees ( Coniferx order), embracing 
hemlock spruce (Aides Canadensis ), 
silver fir (Abies pectinata ) and other 
firs. 

A'bies Balsa'mea. (Lat. balsa- 
mum, “balm.”) Balsam fir. An ever¬ 
green indigenous in the U. S. 

A'bies CanadSn'sis. Hemlock 

J spruce. An evergreen, native of Can- 
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ada and U. S., the bark of which is 
used for tanning. 

A'bies Exqsel'sa. (Lat. excelsus, 
“ lofty.”) An ornamental evergreen, 
from which Burgundy pitch is obtained; 
common in the U. S. 

A'bies Pip'ea. (Lat. piceus, 
“ pitchy.”) An ornamental evergreen, 
native of Europe and Asia. 

Abi'etin. A resinous substance, 
derived from Strasburg turpentine. 

Abl'etis Resi'na. The fir tree res¬ 
in. 

Abioggn'esis. (Gr. a, priv., /9m?, 
“ life,” yswaio, “ I beget.”) The doc¬ 
trine that living matter may be pro¬ 
duced by non-living matter. Spontane¬ 
ous generation. 

Abla/tion. (Lat. ab, and ferre, la¬ 
tum, to “ carry.”) The removing of any 
part by excision, amputation, etc.; ex¬ 
tirpation. 

Ableph'arous, ab-lef-a-rus. (Gr. a, 
priv., and plsyapov, “ eyelid.”) Want¬ 
ing eyelids; applied to one without 
eyelids. 

AblSp'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and ftAiir- 
eA, to “see.”) Want of sight; blind¬ 
ness ; ablepsa. 

Abluent. (Lat. ab, and lucre, to 
“ wash.”) That which washes away im¬ 
purities ; detergent. See Abstergent. 

Ablu'tion. (From the same.) A 
process of washing in order to separate 
medicines from extraneous matter. 
Washing the body or limbs to reduce 
febrile heat. 

Abnor'mal. (Lat. ab, and norma, 
a “ rule.”) Not normal ; a departure 
from the rule or course of nature; 
contrary to ordinary structure or nat¬ 
ural conditions; abnormous. 

Abnormality. Anomaly; deform¬ 
ity. 

Abnormity. Deformity ; state of 
being abnormal. 

Aboli'tion, ab-o-lish-un. Destruc¬ 
tion ; suppression ; abrogation. Some¬ 
times employed to express the suspen¬ 
sion of any function, symptom, etc. ! 


Aboma'sum.or Aboma'sus. (Lat. 
ab, and omasum, “ the belly of beef.”) 
The fourth (lowermost) stomach of the 
ruminating animals. Rennet is pre¬ 
pared from this part of calves, etc. 

Aboriginal, ab-o-rij-in-al. (Lat. 
ab, and origo, “origin.”) Primitive; 
pertaining to the earliest inhabitants. 
Indigenous, original ( Bot .). 

Abort! To miscarry in birth. 

Abor'tixjlde. (Lat. abortus, “ mis¬ 
carriage,” and credere, “ to kill.”) De¬ 
struction of the foetus ; foeticide. 

Abor'tient. (Lat. ab, and oriri, 
“ to be born.”) Miscarrying. In Bot¬ 
any, sterile. 

Abortifa'9ient. (Lat. abortus, “ mis¬ 
carriage,” and facere, “ to make.”) 
Abortive ; an agent inducing abortion. 

Abor'tion, ab-or-shun. (Lat. abor- 
tio, “ miscarriage,” “ born out of sea¬ 
son.”) The morbid expulsion of the 
contents of the pregnant uterus, es¬ 
pecially before the seventh month of 
gestation ; miscarriage. The causes are 
referable either to the mother—ex¬ 
treme nervous susceptibility, debility, 
intense emotion, violent exercise, etc., 
—or to the foetus, as death, rupture of 
the membranes, etc. Abortion is like¬ 
wise a designation of the foetus prema¬ 
turely expelled. In Botany, imperfect 
development of some part. 

Abor'tion, Criminal. Foeticide. 

Abor'tion, Foetal. Occurring after 
the fourth month of pregnancy. 

Abor'tion, Incomplete. When 
only the ovum is passed. 

Abor'tion, O'vular. That occur¬ 
ring before the third week of pregnancy. 

Abor'tive. Causing abortion. 
Brought forth immaturely ; rudiment¬ 
ary. Also applied to treatment for 
preventing further development of dis¬ 
ease. In Botany, imperfectly formed ; 
incomplete. Applied also to medicines 
thought to produce abortion ; aborti- 
facient. See Ectrotic. 

Aboulia. See Abulia. 

Abouloma'nia. (Gr. a, priv., / 3ooA.rj, 
“ will,” and pavla, “ madness.”) A 
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mental malady of which the predomi¬ 
nant trait is an absence, or deficiency, 
of will-power. 

Abraeh'ia, ab-ra-ki-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and ftpayituv, the “ arm.”) A monstrosi¬ 
ty consisting in the absence of arms. 

Abran'chia, ab-rang-ke-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and (Upayyia ., the “ gills.”) Want¬ 
ing organs of respiration ; applied to 
an order of AneUidse (as worms and 
leeches), devoid of external organs of 
respiration. 

Abra'sion, ab-ray-zhun. (Lat. ab, 
and radere , “ to rasp.”) A superficial 
excoriation, with loss of substance in 
the form of small shreds. A term 
applied to partial tearing off or fret¬ 
ting of the skin or mucous membrane. 

A'brine. The active principle of 
jequirity ; a chemical product. 

Abroma Angus'turn. A tree of 
India, from the fibrous bark of which 
cordage is made. Its root is employed 
in dysmenorrhoea. 

Abrot'anum. Artemisia abrotanum. 

Abrupt'. (Lat. ab. and rump ere, 
11 to break.”) Suddenly terminating, 
applied to leaves, etc., that seem broken 
off at the extremity ( Bot .). 

A'brus Precato'rius. Wild liq¬ 
uorice, liquorice-bush, red bean. A 
small ornamental shrub of the West 
Indies, Central and South America, 
having black-spotted, scarlet seeds, 
which are employed for rosaries. The 
roots and leaves are sweet and 
mucilaginous, and have been employed 
as demulcents. See Jequirity. 

Ab'scess, ab-ses. (Lat. abs, and 
cedere , “ to depart,” because the matter 
separates from the rest of the body.) 
A collection of purulent matter, one 
of the results of inflammation. (See 
Suppuration.) Abscesses may be acute 
or chronic (“ cold ”), circumscribed or 
diffused. A narrow tube or track lead¬ 
ing to the site of primary irritation and 
formed after the opening of an abscess 
is termed a Fistula or Sinus ( q. v.). 

Abscess, Fse'cal. One formed by 


the contents of the bow r els entering an 
adjacent purulent cyst. 

Abscess, Lacu'nar. One occurring 
in the lacuna of the urethra. 

Abscess, Mam'mary. Suppura¬ 
tion of the mammary gland. 

Abscess, Metastat'ic. An abscess 
occurring suddenly and sometimes with¬ 
out premonitory signs of inflammation 
in a part remote from the primary seat 
of suppuration. See Metastasis. 

Abscess, Milk. Mammary abscess. 

Abscess, Phleg'monous. Acute 

abscess. 

Abscess, Resid'ual. A term used 
by Sir James Paget to include all 
abscesses found at the seat of former 
inflammations. 

Abscess, Shirt-stud. An abscess 
between the mammary gland and chest, 
communicating by a narrow passage 
with another suppurating cavity be¬ 
tween the gland and the skin ; so called 
because the two cavities and commu¬ 
nicating channel form somewhat the 
shape of a shirt-stud. 

Abscis'sion, ab-sizh-un. (Lat. ab, 
and scindere , to “ cut.”) Applied to 
a fractured bone when a part is cut 
off and removed. Excision or extir¬ 
pation of a part, especially of a soft 
part. Abrupt, premature termination 
of a disease. The act or process of 
cutting off. Separation of segments 
(Bot.). 

Absinthe, ab-sant' (Fr.). A cordial 
of wormwood-leaves steeped in brandy, 
or of a mixture of alcohol with volatile 
oil of wormwood, much used by the 
French. Its excessive use causes ab- 
sinthism, which differs from alcoholism, 
owing to the peculiar toxic qualities of 
the wormwood. In absinthism verti¬ 
go and epileptiform convulsions are 
marked symptoms, as well as halluci¬ 
nations, in persistent absinthe-drinkers. 
Absinthe acts chiefly on the cervical 
portion of the spinal cord, and the 
tremor affects specially the muscles 
of the upper extremities. See Arte¬ 
misia ABSINTHIUM. 
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Absinthin, C 16 H. 20 O 4 . The toxic bit¬ 
ter principle of Absinthium. 

Absinth/ism. The condition induc¬ 
ed by undue imbibition of absinthe. 
See Absinthe. 

Absin'thium. (Gr. dtpivOiov.) A 
name for wormwood. Also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the leaves and tops of 
Artemisia absinthium. Wormwood is 
a bitter tonic, much valued as a rem¬ 
edy in intermittent fevers before the 
use of cinchona, but little used now. 

Absolute Al'cohbl. Anhydrous 
alcohol; alcohol as free from water as 
possible. See Alcohol. 

Absor'bent. (Lat. ab, and sorbere , 
“ to suck up.”) Of an absorbing 
nature ; swallowing ; sucking up. In 
Physiology , applied to the vessels 
which perform the functions of absorp¬ 
tion ; to the lacteal and lymphatic 
Vessels, and to the extremities of the 
roots of plants, etc. In Medicine, ap¬ 
plied to drugs which cause the absorp¬ 
tion of pathological deposits, such as 
the preparations of iodine, mercury, 
etc. In Surgery , applied to any sub¬ 
stance used to retain the blood, form 
an adhesive compound, and arrest 
haemorrhage, or generally to absorb 
fluids; as sponge, charpie, or tow. 

Absor'bent Sys'tem. A term 
used to designate collectively the ves¬ 
sels and glands concerned in the func¬ 
tion of absorption. The lymphatic sys¬ 
tem. 

Absorption. (From the same.) 
The sucking up of substances by the 
lymphatic vessels: a. External ab¬ 
sorption or the absorption of compo¬ 
sition, the imbibition from without the 
organs of nutritive materials for their 
composition, b. Internal absorption, or 
the absorption of decomposition, the re¬ 
moval from the organs by lymphatics 
and blood-vessels of excrementitious 
materials that have to be replaced, c. 
The passage of any liquid from without 
into the lymphatics or blood-vessels. 
External absorption includes that of 
the outer surface of the body, and also 
that of the mucous membranes of the 


respiratory and digestive passages. The 
veins and chyliferous vessels are the 
principal agents of external absorption, 
and the lymphatics of internal. In 
Chemistry , the imbibition of a gas or 
vapor into the pores of a liquid or solid, 
or of a fluid into the pores of a solid. 

Absorption Bands. The spaces 
observed here and there in the spectra 
given by passing colorless light through 
colored solutions; in some substances 
not sharply defined and but little con¬ 
spicuous ; in others, distinct and well 
defined. 

Absorption of Composition. 

The absorption effected by the skin 
and mucous membranes of materials 
intended for their composition. See 
Absorption. 

Absorption, Cuta/neous. See 

Absorption (external.) 

Absorp'tion, Disjunctive. The 
absorption of living tissue, separating it 
from a dead portion, as in the case of a 
slough. 

Absorption, Interstitial. That 
process by which the effete materials 
of the organs and tissues are removed. 
See Absorption (internal.) 

Absorption, Progressive. Ab¬ 
sorption apparently caused by pressure 
interfering with the nutrition of a part. 

Absorption, Pulmonary. Ex¬ 
ternal absorption by the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the respiratory system. 

Abste'mious. (Lat. abs, and teme- 
tum, “ wine.”) Generally temperate in 
the use of wine and fermented liquors 
and in diet. Strictly, abstaining from 
wine. 

Abstergent, ab-stur-jent. (Lat. abs, 
and tergere , “ to cleanse.”) Cleansing, 
abluent, abstersive ; having a cleansing 
quality. 

Ab'stinence. (Lat. abs, and tenere, 
“ to hold.”) The refraining from any 
acts or habits, but more especially from 
certain articles of diet. Fasting. Pri¬ 
vation, usually voluntary, as abstinence 
from drink, etc. The sparing use of 
food, liquors, etc. , 
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Abstract'. To separate, as the more 
volatile parts of a substance, by distil¬ 
lation ( Chem .). 

Ab'stract. (Lat. abs, and trahere , j 
“ to draw.”) See Abstracta. 

Abstracta. Abstracts. The officinal 
name for a class of preparations made 
by reducing extracts to twice the j 
strength of the crude dru g. They | 
were introduced into the U. S. Pharma- 1 
copuna in 1880, with the object of 
furnishing convenient solid prepara- j 
tions bearing a definite relation to crude i 
drugs, and they are dispensed in the 
form of powders. There are eleven 
officinal abstracts, as follows: 

A. Aconiti, dose, i to 1 grain ; A. 
Belladonnse, dose, £ to 1 grain ; A. 
Conii, dose, 1 to 2 grains; A. Digi¬ 
talis, dose, J to 1 grain ; A. Hyos- 
ciami, dose, 2 to 3 grains; A. Igna- 
tise, dose, £ to II grains ; A. Jalapae, 
dose, 10 to 15 grains; A. Nucis 
Vomicae, dose, 1 to 2 grains; A. 
Podophylli, dose, 5 to 10 grains ; A. 
Senegee, dose, 1 to 3 grains; A. Va¬ 
lerianae, dose, 10 to 20 grains. 

Abstrac'tion. (From the same.) 
The separation of an ingredient from a 
substance containing it, as a volatile part 
by distillation. See Abstract. The 
drawing of blood from a blood-vessel. 
Absent-mindedness, inattention. The 
act of generalization. 

Abstracti'tious, ab - strak - tish - us. 
Abstracted or drawn from other sub¬ 
stances, particularly vegetables, with¬ 
out fermentation. 

Absus. A species of cassia, the seeds 
of which, being pulverized and mixed 
with powdered sugar, are used in Egypt 
and India (where it grows) as an ap¬ 
plication to the eyes in ophthalmia. 

Abu'lia. (Gr. a, priv., and ftoufoj, 

“ will.”) Absence or loss of will or 
volition ; defect of the will; a symptom 
in certain forms of insanity. 

Abutia. A Guiana name for 
Pareira Brava ( q . v.). 

Abu'tilon Avipen'nae. (Gr. a, 
priv., ^009 , “ox,” and r“diar¬ 


rhoea.”) Velvet leaf; Indian or yellow 
mallow ; an herbaceous and mucilag¬ 
inous plant, common in U. S., and used 
as a remedy for diarrhoea in cattle. 

Aca'gia, ak-ay-she-a. (Gr. dxrj, “ a 
sharp point,” so called because of the 
thorns with which the tree abounds.) 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for gum arabic, 
a gummy exudation from Acacia vera 
and other species of Acacia; used 
in medicine as a demulcent, but chiefly 
used in pharmacy. It is in irregular 
pieces, colorless or pale yellow, hard, 
brittle and transparent. The inspis¬ 
sated juice of the unripe fruit of the 
Mimosa Nilotica , a genus of beautiful 
leguminous trees, thorny and with 
pinnate leaves, common in the tropics 
(Bot.y 

Aca'cia Catechu. The technical 
name of an Indian plant which affords 
catechu. See Catechu. 

Aca'cia Ve'ra. (Lat. verus , “ true.”) 
The “ true acaciathe Egyptian thorn, 
or gum-arabic tree ( Acacia Arabica). 

Aca'cise Arab'igae Gum'mi, ak- 
a-she-e ar-ab-i-see gum-mi. The tech¬ 
nical name of gum arabic, obtained 
from Acacia vera and other species of 
Acacia. 

Acajou', ak-azh-oo. The French 
name of mahogany ; a changed orthog¬ 
raphy of acajaiba , the Brazilian sumac; 
still further corrupted in English to 
Cashew (q. v .). 

Ac&l'ypha Betuli'na. (Gr. a, priv., 
xakog, “beautiful,” and d<pr h “ touch,” 
i. c., “ unpleasant to the touch.”) An 
Indian species of Acalypha. An in¬ 
fusion of the leaves is used by the 
natives in cholera, etc. 

Acal'ypha In'dica. Cupameni. 
An annual herb common in India; 
the roots and leaves are cathartic. 

Acal'ypha Virgin'ica. Three- 
seeded mercury. A weed, native of 
the United States, said to be diuretic. 

Acamp'sia. (Gr. a, priv.,and xayt}’^, 
“ flexion.”) An inflexible state of a 
joint (Surg.). See Ankylosis, and 
Contracture. 

Ae&n'tha. (Gr. axavOa , “ a thorn 
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or spine.”) A prickle {Bat.), a prickly 
fin ( Zool .). Applied to the spine of 
the back or spinous process of the ver¬ 
tebrae. A thorn or spine. 

Acantha'cese, ak - an - thay - she-e. 
A natural order of tropical exogenous 
plants, including the Acanthus. 

Acantha'ceous, ak - an - thay - she¬ 
lls. (Gr. axavOa, “thorn,” from a'/oy, 
•• point,” and clvOo?, “ shoot,” “flower.”) 
Armed with prickles, as a plant. 

Ae&nthiehthy6'sis. (Gr. axaxOa, 
“ thorn,” and t/Ous, “ fish.”) Spinous 
ichthyosis. See Iciitiiyosis. 

Aean'thoid. (Gr . axaxOa, “thorn,” 
and eido$, “ resemblance.”) Having a 
spinous form; resembling a spine or 
thorn. 


of tubercles, vesicles, or pustules, such 
as pityriasis, chloasma, etc. 

Acar'pous. (From the same.) 
Having no fruit; sterile ; fruitless. 

Ac'arus (pi. Acari). (Gr. axaprjs , 
“minute,” “indivisible,” from a , priv., 
and xetpu}, “ I cut,” i. e., too small to be 
divided.) A genus of minute insects 
including mites, ticks, etc. 

Ac'arus Autumna'lis. The har¬ 
vest-bug. 

Ac'arus Domes'tlcus. The com¬ 
mon tick. 

Ac'arus Folliculo'rum. An ani¬ 
malcule belonging to the Arachnidse , 
found in the cutaneous follicles. 

Ac'arus Riij'mus. The dog-tick. 


Acan'thus Mol'lis. An herba¬ 
ceous plant of beautiful foliage (the 
model of the column capital in the 
Corinthian and Composite orders of 
architecture). The plant is native in 
Europe, is mucilaginous, and used as 
a demulcent. 

Acar'dia. (Gr. a, priv., and xapdia, 
the “ heart.”) The condition of a foetus i 
born without a heart, or with a de¬ 
ficiency of the whole thorax. 

Acardlohse'mia, ak - ar - de - o - he - 
rne-a. (Gr. a, priv., xapdia , the “ heart,” 
and aipa, “ blood.”) A deficiency of 
blood in the heart. 

Acardioner'via. (Gr.a.priv.^a/n^'a, 
the “ heart,” and veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Diminished nervous action in the 
heart. 

Acardiotro'phia, ak-ar-de-o-tro- 
fe-a. (Gr. a, priv., xapdia, the “ heart,” 
and rpoynj, “ nourishment.”) Atrophy ! 
of the heart. See Heart (Atrophy of). 

Ac'ariqside, ak-ar-i-side. (Lat. ac- 
arus and csedere , “ to kill.”) “ Acarus- 
killera destroyer of acari or itch 
insects. 

Acarico'ba. Brazilian name for the 
plant Hydrocotyle umbellatum , used as 
an aromatic and emetic. 

Acar'pse. (Gr. a, priv., and xap-»\ 

“ fruit.”) A division of cutaneous dis- j 
eases having no “ fruit ” or production 


Ac'arus Sac'chari. Sugar-acarus, 
found in sugar and causing “grocer's 
itch.” 

Ac'arus Scabiei. The acarus which 
causes scabies or itch. 

Acatalep'sia. (Gr. a , priv., and 
xaTalapfiaxu), “ I comprehend.”) Un¬ 
certainty in diagnosis or prognosis. 
Acatalepsy, the reverse of cat^lepsia. 

Acatap'osis. (Gr. a, prfv*., and 
xaraizivu ), “ I swallow.”) Difficulty in 
deglutition ; inability to swallow. See 
Dysphagia. 

Acatsjavalli. A plant of Malabar, 
having astringent qualities, and used 
there for external application in cases 
of hemicrania, etc. Probably identical 
with the Cassytha filiformis. 

Acaulgsgent, ak-aw-less-ent. (Gr. 
a, priv., and xauld ?, “ stalk.”) Lacking 
the stem ; having the stalk subterranean 
or very short, without visible stem 
(Bot). 

Ac 9 elera'tion, ak-sel-er-ay-shun. 
Increased rapidity, as of pulse, respira¬ 
tion, or other function. 

Ac 9 elera'tor. (Lat. from accdern , 
“ I hasten.”) Applied to a muscle of 
the penis (accelerator urinae), whose 
use is to propel the urine or semen ; 
hence also called Ejaculator seminis. 
See Muscles. 
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Ac'cess. Accession, attack, par¬ 
oxysm. 

Acges'sion, ak-sesh-un. (Lat. ac- 
cedo, accessum, “ to approach/’) The 
invasion, approach, or beginning of a 
disease or paroxysm, or an exacerbation 
of fever, etc. 

Acgessorii Willisii. (After Willis, 
the discoverer). The “ accessory nerves 
of Willis.” The superior respiratory 
nerves, a pair arising from the spinal 
cord and joining the par vagum. See 
Nerve. 

Accessory (also pron. ac-ces'so-ry 
by competent authority.) A conse¬ 
quence or dependence on anything; 
as accessory ligament , etc. Applied 
usually to small muscles assisting the 
action of larger muscles. Supernumer¬ 
ary, additional ( Bot .). 

Ac'cessoryof theParot'id. Name 
given to a small gland which is near 
the parotid duct. See Parotid. 

Ac'cessory Sciences to Medi¬ 
cine are those which relate but in¬ 
directly ; as Zoology, Chemistry, etc. 

Acgident. (Lat. accedere , “ to 
happen.”) A casualty or unforeseen 
event not characteristic of disease. 
Some French and English writers use 
the term in nearly the same sense as 
symptom, or unexpected symptom. 

Accidental. (From the same.) Ad¬ 
ventitious, unexpected, occurring un¬ 
expectedly. Used by some writers to 
indicate tissues resulting from morbid 
action. See Tissue, Accidental. 

Accidental Colors. Applied to 
those colors which are required to con¬ 
stitute white light by mixture with any 
one of the primitive colors. See Colors, 
Accidental. 

Acglp'iter. (Lat. accipere , “ to 
seize.”) One of an order of rapacious 
birds, as eagle, hawk, etc. Also ap¬ 
plied in surgery to a bandage (bearing 
some resemblance to a hawk’s claw) 
used over the nose. 

Accli'mated. (Lat. ac, and clima, 
“ climate.”) Accustomed to a climate ; 
usually applied to those who have 


migrated to a foreign region and become 
inured to the new climatic conditions. 

Acclima'tion. The process of be¬ 
coming acclimated; the state of being 
habituated to a climate. 

Accli'vis. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and clivus, 
“ slope.’ ) Sloping upward. The name 
of an abdominal muscle, its fibres 
having oblique position ( obliquus in¬ 
terims'). See Muscle. 

Accommoda'tion. (Lat. accomo- 
do, “ 1 adapt.”) The adaptation of the 
refractive state of the eye; the ability 
possessed by the normal eye of alter¬ 
ing its refractive state to suit it to the 
distance of the object in focus; i. e. 
to adapt it to the divergence of the 
luminous rays reaching the eye from 
the object. The change in the crystal¬ 
line lens necessary for the above power 
effected by the ciliary muscle. See Eye. 

Accom'paniment to the Oat'ar- 
act. A whitish, viscid substance, 
sometimes surrounding the opaque 
crystalline lens, and remaining after 
operation for cataract. See Cataract. 

Accouchement. ak-koosh-mong. 
(Fr., from accoucker, “to put to bed.”) 
Parturition ; the act of delivery. 

Accoucheur, ak-koo-shur. (Fr., 
from the same.) One who performs 
the functions of a midwife ; an obstetri¬ 
cian. 

Accoucheuse, ak-koo-shuz. (Fr., 
from the same, fern.) Midwife; fe¬ 
male obstetrician. 

Accre'tion. (Lat. ac, and crescere, 
“to grow.”) Increase; augmentation. 
The process by which organic bodies 
increase through internal accession of 
nutritious elements to the tissues. A 
growing together of parts naturally 
separate, as the fingers or toes. 

Agephalhae'mia. as-ef-al-he-me-a. 
(Gr. a, priv., xz<pa/.yj, “ head,” and di/ia, 
“blood.”) Insufficiency of blood in the 
brain, cerebellum, etc. 

Agepha'lia, as-ef-a-le-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and x£<paXi), the “ head.”) An 
acephalous condition ; the condition of 
a monster foetus lacking the head. 
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AQephalobrachl'a, as-ef-al-o-bra- 
ki-a. (Gr. a, priv., xstpalr}, the “ head,” 
and jSpa/iujv, the “ arm.”) A form of 
monster foetus, lacking head and arms. 

A 98 phalocar'dia, as - ef - al - o - kar- 
de-a. (Gr. a, priv, xzcpaArj, “head,” and 
xapdia, “ heart”). A condition of mon¬ 
strosity, wherein there is absence of 
both head and heart. 

A9eph / alo9yst, as-ef-al-o-sist. (Gr. 
a, priv., xz<paXyj, the “ head ” and xu<jtc$, 
a “ bladder. ”) A headless visceral 
hydatid formed like a bladder. One 
of an order of Entozoa (though exhibit¬ 
ing few characteristics of animal or¬ 
ganisms, having neither head nor visible 
organs), frequently found in various 
organs of the human body; often in 
the uterus, but most commonly in the 
liver. These sub-transparent vesicles, 
hydatiform, and softer than the mem¬ 
branous tissue, are usually of the social 
variety, though the solitary acepha- 
locyst is occasionally observed. See 
Hydatid. 

A 9 ephak> 9 ys'tisEndog ,/ ena. Pill¬ 
box hydatid. An hepatic hydatid 
composed of different layers, having 
numbers of smaller hydatids within 
them. See Hydatid and Parasite. 

Acephalocystis Multifida. See 
Parasite. 

A 9 ephalosto'mia. (Gr. «, priv., 
xzyaXrj, “ head,” and <jt o,ua, “ mouth.”) 
The condition of an acephalostoma. 
The form of monstrosity presented by 
a foetus lacking a head, but with an 
aperture like a mouth. 

A 9 eph'alous, as-ef-al-us. (Gr. a, 
priv., and xz<pa/.yj, “head.”) Without 
a head; presenting the condition of 
acephalia. Applied to a class of the 
Mollusca having no appearance of a 
head, but a mouth concealed in the 
bottom of their mantle or between its 
folds. 

A' 9 er. (Lat.) A genus of trees of 
the order Aceraceae, including the vari¬ 
ous species of maple. It comprises 
many varieties indigenous in Europe, 
the U. S., etc. 


Acer Pennsylvanicum. Striped 
maple or striped dogwood. A de¬ 
coction of the bark of this species of 
American maple is said to be bene¬ 
ficial in affections of the skin, and 
similarly the leaves and twigs in cases 
of nausea and vomiting. 

Acer Ru/brum. A maple of heavy 
foliage, common in the U. S. The inner 
bark is a mild astringent. 

Acer Sacehari'num. Sugar maple. 
A beautiful deciduous tree indigenous 
in the U. S., containing a large amount 
of sweet sap, whence sugar and syrup 
of excellent quality may be extracted. 
See Sacciiarum. 

A 9 era' 9 ese, a-ser-a-she-e. (Lat. 

acer , “ the maple tree.”) A natural 
order of plants, including the various 
species of maple. 

A 9 era'tes Lbngifo'lia. Long¬ 

leaved milk-weed. A plant of the 
order Asclepiadacese ; it is used in the 
U. S., and has the properties common 
to the order. See AscleFias. 

A 9 erato'sis. (Gr. a, priv., and 
xspas, “ horn.”) Imperfect develop¬ 

ment of the corneous tissue. 

A 9 erb'ity. (Lat. acerbus , from 
acer, “sharp,” “tart.”) Bitter aus¬ 
terity. A savor or taste of acidity, 
bitterness, or astringency. 

A9er'cus. (Gr. a, priv., and xipxog, 
“ a tail.”) A creature deficient by rea¬ 
son of having no tail. 

A 9 er'ic. (Lat. acer , the “ maple 
tree.”) Pertaining to the acer, obtained 
from the juices of the maple tree, as 
aceric acid, which is obtained from 
the juices of Acer cainpestre and Acer 
pseudo-platanus. 

A^erose. (Lat. acus, “ a needle 
also acus, “ chaff.”) Needle-shaped ; 
straight, stiff, and sharp, as the leaves 
of the pine; fine, slender, and termi¬ 
nating in a sharp point. Also, chaffy, 
chaff-like, resembling chaff. 

A 9 §r'vulus. (Dim. of Lat. acervus, 
a “ heap.”) The collection of sabulous 
particles often found in the substance 
of or near the pineal gland. 
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Ages'gence, as-es-ens. (Lat. aces- 
cere, “ to turn sour.’ ) A tendency to 
acidity. The animal fluids were thought 
by the Humorists to be subject to as- 
cescent changes. 

as-e-ta. Vinegars. Solu¬ 
tions of drugs in vinegar or in diluted 
acetic acid. There are four officinal 
vinegars—namely, A., Lobeliae, which 
may be used in place of the other 
preparations of lobelia. Dose, as a 
depressant in asthma, etc., 30 minims 
to 1 fl. drachm. A., Opii, vinegar of 
opium, “ black drop.” Dose, 10 to 15 
drops. A., Sanguinarise. Dose, as 
an expectorant, 15 to 30 drops. A., 
Scillee, vinegar of squill. May be 
used in place of the syrup of squill. 
Dose, 15 minims to 1 fl. drachm. 

A 9 etab / ulum. (Lat. from acetum , 
vinegar.”) A little cup used by the 
ancients as a vinegar cruse; hence, a 
liquid measure of about a half gill. 
The round cavity in the os innomi- 
natum which receives the head of the 
os femoris (. Anat .). One of the lobes 
or cotyledons of the placenta of rumi¬ 
nating animals. The fleshy sucking- 
cups possessed by many invertebrates ; 
also the cavity which receives the leg 
of an insect at its articulation with the 
body ( Zool .). See also Cotyloid and 
Glenoid. 

Acetal, 0 g H I 4 O 2 . A compound of 
aldehyde with ether, produced by the 
influence of platinum black on the 
slow oxidation of alcohol. It is very 
fluid, colorless, inflammable, and pos¬ 
sesses a peculiar odor. 

A 9 etan'ilide. Chemical name for 
Antifebrin. 

A 9 'etary. A substance of a pulpy, 
acidulous nature at the base of certain 
fruits, usually contained in a cluster 
of small hard bodies. 

A 9 / etate. (Lat. acetas.') A salt 
formed by the combination of acetic 
acid with a basic oxide in definite pro¬ 
portions. The acetates are more or 
less soluble in water and alcohol, and 
are decomposed by sulphuric acid. ; 


Those most valuable in medical science 
are the acetates of ammonium, lead, 
potassium, and zinc. 

A 9 etate of Lead. See Plumbi 
Acetas. 

A 9 e / tic, as-e-tik. (Lat. acetum, 11 vin¬ 
egar.”) Composed of or pertaining to 
vinegar. Applied to an acid produced 
by acetous fermentation. See Acetic 
Acid. 

A 9 e'tic A 9 id. (Lat. acetum , “ vin¬ 
egar.”) The sour principle of vinegar. 
It is found in several vegetable prod¬ 
ucts, and is also generated during the 
spontaneous fermentation of many veg¬ 
etable and animal juices, and results 
from the purification of the crude 
acetic acid obtained by the distillation 
of wood. It is a colorless, volatile, 
sharp, and pungent liquid, and its 
vapor is stimulating in headache, etc., 
Dilute acetic acid (Acidum aceticum 
dilutum ) is prepared by distilling 
vinegar to one-eighth the quantity. 
Its properties are similar to those of 
vinegar, and it contains very minute 
portions of uncombined mucilage. 
Strong acetic acid (Acidum aceticum 
fortius') is a concentrated variety, ob¬ 
tained by distillation from wood, gen¬ 
erally oak-coppice without its bark, 
and is then termed vinegar of wood, or 
pyroligneous acid; or by decomposing 
the acetates by sulphuric acid and re¬ 
ceiving the acetic acid by distillation, 
and it is then termed radical vinegar. 
It has a pungent, grateful odor and an 
acid and acrid taste, is highly volatile, 
has a sp. gr. of 1.065, and is used to 
destroj 7 warts, etc. Mixed with seven 
times its quantity of distilled water, it 
becomes dilute acetic acid. 

A 9 'etite. (From the same.) A 
name formerly given to the salt of 
acetous acid, to distinguish it from 
that of acetic acid, when these acids 
were supposed to be different. 

A 9 etolata. (From the same.) 
Acetous infusions of roots, herbs, or 
barks. 

A9et5m'eter. (Lat. acetum , and 
Gr. a “ measure.”) An instru- 
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meat for determining the strength of 
vinegar. 

A<j'etone. A limpid, colorless, in¬ 
flammable, acrid, and highly odorous 
liquid, with a density almost the same 
as that of alcohol, 0.792; miscible 
in all proportions with water, alcohol, 
and ether, and prepared by redistilling 
crystallized acetate of lead and quick¬ 
lime. Acetone is found as an im¬ 
purity in association with naphtha or 
pyroacetic spirit; it is an anaesthetic, 
and may be serviceable in chronic bron¬ 
chitis, in doses of ten to forty drops 
three times a day, diluted with water. 
It has been offered as a remedy for 
phthisis, but without reason. Ace- 
tonuria indicares the presence of ace¬ 
tone in urine; and Acetonsemia , a morbid 
condition arising from the spontaneous 
development of acetone in the system. 

A 9 etophe / none, as-e-to-fe-none. 
Ilypnone, an hypnotic. 

ApetophSml'idin. Chemical term 
for phenacetine. 

Aijeto'sa. Rumex acetosus. 

Ageto'sa Alpr'na. Rumex alpinus. 

Apetosel'la. Oxalis acetosella. 
Acetosella was formerly the pharma- 
copoeial name for the plant. 

Age'tous, as-e-tus. (Lat. acetum, 
“ vinegar.”) Of or pertaining to vin¬ 
egar ; vinegar-like; having the qual¬ 
ities of vinegar ; synonyme of Acetic. 

AQe'tum, as-e-tum. (Lat. acer, 
“ sour,” “ sharp,” “ virulent.”) Com¬ 
mon vinegar. A liquor obtained by 
acetous fermentation. Acetic acid in 
a highly diluted condition. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for impure dilute Acetic 
Acid ( q . v.). Vinegar is refrig¬ 
erant in fevers; diuretic, and anti¬ 
septic ; has an acid taste and pun¬ 
gent odor; and is used externally 
as a stimulant and discutient. Wine 
vinegar, sugar vinegar, and malt vin¬ 
egar are the principal commercial 
varieties. Proof vinegar (strongest 
malt vinegar) contains nearly 5 per 
cent, of acetic acid. (See Aceta.) 
Vinegar Whey (an acid and refreshing 
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beverage in case of fever) is made by 
stirring a wineglass of sweetened vin¬ 
egar in a pint of milk; boiling and 
straining. 

Acetyl, as-e-til. (Lat. acetum , “ vin¬ 
egar,” and Gr. uXt], “substance.”) A 
complex hypothetical radical, produced 
by oxidation from ethyl. It consists 
of 3 parts of hydrogen to 4 of carbon, 
and permeates various compounds, in¬ 
cluding acetic acid. 

Ache. (Gr. «/<>?, “ pain.”) Pain. 
Continued dull pain, as opposed to spas¬ 
modic sharp pain. 

Aeheil'ia, ak-i-le-ah. (Gr. a, priv., 
and ysdos, “ lip.”) State of being 
without lips; a deformity consisting 
in a deficiency of one lip or both. 

Achel'ria, ak-i-re-ah. (Gr. a, priv., 
and ys'-Pi “ hand.”). The condition of 
being devoid of hands. 

Ache'nium, or Aehoe'nium, ak-e- 
ne-um. (PI. Achenia; Gr. jv, “ im¬ 
perfect.”) An akene. An indehiscent 
fruit, dry, hard, single-celled, apocar¬ 
pous, with one seed, non-adherent to 
the pericarp ; formerly called a naked 
seed ( Bot .). 

Achille'a Agcr'atum, ak-il-e-a. A 
plant of the natural order Compositse; 
it is bitter and aromatic, has properties 
like those of tansy, and is used in like 
disorders. 

Achille'a Millefo'lium. Common 
yarrow or milfoil; the herb and flowers 
are aromatic, bitter, and pungent; they 
are sometimes used in dyspepsia, flatu¬ 
lence, haemorrhage, etc. Achilleic acid 
has been obtained from it. 

Achille'a Moscha'ta. An Alpine 
species considered diaphoretic, etc. A 
volatile oil, obtained from it, is musky 
in odor, and much esteemed in Switzer¬ 
land. 

Achille'a Ptarmica, tar'mi-ka. 
Ptarmica; sneezewort; an herb, the 
root and flowers of which have a biting 
taste, similar to that of pyrethrum ; 
principally used as a masticatory and 
sialagogue. 

Achillei'num, ak-il-e-i-num. An 
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extract of Achillea millefolium , made 
with proof spirit; used in Italy as a 
remedy for intermittent fever. 

Achil'lis Ten'do. (Possibly so 
named because of its strength, prob¬ 
ably because fabled to have been Achil¬ 
les’ only vulnerable part.) The ten¬ 
don of Achilles ; heelstring; chorda 
magna , or “ great sinew.” The strong 
united tendon of the gastrocnemii and 
sold muscles above the heel. See 
Tendon. 

Achlamyd'eous, ak - lam - id - e - us. 
(Gr. a, priv., glapus, “ mantle.”) Having 
neither calyx nor corolla ( Bot .). 

Achlorops'ia. Blindness to the 
color green. 

Ach'lys. (Gr. agios, “a cloud.”) A 
speck on the cornea. See Caligo. 

Ach'ne, ak-ne. (Gr. agvrj.') A shred 
of lint. See Linteum. Also small 
flakes of mucus in front of the cornea. 

Aehol'ia, ak-o-le-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and go It}, “ bile.”) Deficiency or ab¬ 
sence of bile. Also, Asiatic cholera. 

Aeh'olous, ak-o-lus. (From the 
same.) Without bile ; deficient in bile; 
acholic ; suffering from acholia. 

A'chor, a-kor. (Gr. agwp, “ dan¬ 
druff.”) A species of scald-head. A 
small pustule containing a straw-colored 
fluid, like strained honey, and yielding 
a brownish scab, forming scaly erup¬ 
tions about the scalp, particularly of 
young children ; both pustule and scab 
are constituents of the disease Porrigo 
(q. v.). 

Acho'rion, ak-o-re-on. Generic 
term including various fungi parasitic 
on the skin. 

Acho'rion keratophagus. Vari- 

ety which causes onychomycosis. 

Acho'rion Labertii. Variety caus¬ 
ing tinea tonsurans. 

Acho'rion Schonlei'nii. The par¬ 
asitic plant forming the crusts of tinea 
favosa. It is one of the three principal 
epiphytes of the skin, constituent of 
the crusts of achor, belongs to the 
group of fungoid plants called Oidium, 
and is named in compliment to Schon- 


lein, an early observer. See Tinea 
Favosa. 

Ach'ras. (Gr. dgpas, “ the wild 
pear.”) A genus of trees of the natu¬ 
ral order Sapotacese, indigenous in 
Central and South America. The bark 
is considered a febrifuge. See Sapota. 

Ach'ras Mammo'sa. Lucuma 
mammosa ; a tree, a native of St. Do¬ 
mingo and the West Indies generally, 
which bears a fruit called natural mar¬ 
malade, and much esteemed. 

Ach'ras Sapo'ta. A synonyme of 
the Sapota Achras. See Sapota. 

Ach'roa, ak-ro-a. (Gr. a, priv., and 
gpda, “ color.”) Absence of color. A 
colorless state of the skin, from lack of 
the usual coloring-matter of the rete 
mucosum. See Achroma; cf. Dys- 
chroa. 

Achro'ma, ak-ro-mah. (Gr. a, priv., 
and gpwpa, “color.”) Absence of color; 
colorless state (from lack of pigment) 
of a tissue which is ordinarily colored. 
Especially partial deficiency of color of 
the skin, leucoderma ; or of portions of 
the skin, cutis variegata. Albinism; 
alphosis. See Albino. 

Ach'rdm&t'ic, ak-ro-mat-ic. (Gr. 
a, priv., and gpwpa, “ color.”) Desti¬ 
tute of color; free from the colors of 
the solar spectrum. Applied to lenses 
in which the aberration of refrangi- 
bility is corrected, or which do not 
admit the colors of the solar spectrum. 
The crystalline lens is achromatic. 

Achro'matin, ak-ro-mat-in. Nu¬ 
cleus of cells. See Cell. 

Achro'matism. (From the same.) 
The correction of the aberration of light 
arising from refraction ; exclusion of 
the colors of the solar spectrum. The 
formation of optical instruments of 
magnifying power, by which the aber¬ 
rations of sphericity and refrangibility 
are removed. 

Achromatop'sia, ak-ro-mat-op-se- 
ah. (Gr. a, priv., gpwpa, “ color,” and 
6<pi$, “vision.”) Color-blindness. In¬ 
capability of seeing colors. More or 
less complete inability to distinguish 
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colors from one another; achromatopsy; 
dyschromatopsia. A defect, consisting 
of faulty color-perception, situate in the 
cerebral portion of the visual organ. 
See also Acyanoblepsia and Anery- 

THROPSIA. 

Ah.croodex'tnn. One of the sub¬ 
stances formed by the action of saliva 
on starch. 

Aehy'lia, ak-i-le-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and /uAo?, “juice.”) Deficiency of 
chyle. 

Aehylo'sis, ak-il-o-sis. (From the 
same.) Deficient chylification ; defect¬ 
ive formation of chyle. 

Achymo'sis, ak-im-o-sis. (Gr. a, 
priv., and /u/j-os, “ chyme.”) Deficient 
chymification; defective formation of 
chyme. 

Achyr&n'thes Re'pens. (Gr. 
d-/upov , “ chaft’,” and “ flower.”) 

The indigenous plant, natural order 
Amaranthacese ,commonly called “ forty- 
knot,” of which a decoction is used as 
a diuretic in cases of dropsy, ischuria, 
etc. 

Agic'ula, as-ik-yu-lah. (PI. Acic- 
ulse. Dim. of Lat. acus , “ needle.”) 
A small needle, or acicule. One of the 
spines or prickles of certain animals 
and plants. See also Spicula. 

Atjic'ular. (From the same.) Like 
a small needle ; needle-shaped ; slender 
like a needle or bristle, as certain leaves 
and crystals. Having sharp, needle¬ 
like points ; spicular; acerose. 

Afjic'ulate or Apiculated. (From 
the same.) Having aciculse. Marked 
by fine lines, as if impressed by a 
needle-point. Having the form of 
needles. Acerose, or even more slender. 

Atj'id, as-id. (Lat. acere, “ to be 
sour.”) Sour; sharp, tart, biting, or 
vinegar-like to the taste. As a noun 
it signifies a compound substance, 
(liquid, solid, or gaseous), the principal 
characteristic of which is the capability 
of uniting in definite proportions with 
alkaline oxides. Acids are electro¬ 
negative, and usually have a sharp, 


sour, caustic taste, and the property, 
when liquid or in a state of solution, 
of turning vegetable blue to red; some 
acids, however, do not possess the two 
latter characteristics—carbolic acid, for 
instance, neither tasting sour nor turn¬ 
ing blue litmus-paper red. In most 
acids oxygen or hydrogen is the acidi¬ 
fying principle; in compounds they 
readily exchange their hydrogen for a 
metal; and saturating alkalies destroy 
their power of turning red litmus-paper 
blue. They are generally antiseptic and 
refrigerant. For particular uses see in¬ 
dividual names. Acids are divided into 
inorganic and organic. The principal 
inorganic (or mineral) acids employed 
in medicine are carbonic, hydrochloric, 
nitric, nitrohydrochloric, phosphoric, 
sulphuric, and sulphurous acids. The 
organic acids principally thus em¬ 
ployed are acetic, benzoic, carbolic, 
citric, gallic, hydrocyanic, lactic, salicyl¬ 
ic, tannic, tartaric, and valerianic. The 
stronger acids (sulphuric, nitric, hy¬ 
drochloric, and glacial acetic acids) 
destroy animal tissues, and act as 
caustics when applied to the surface. 

Acid, Aije'tic. (Ph. name Acidum 
aceticum.') An aqueous liquid contain¬ 
ing 36 per cent, of absolute acetic acid; 
spec. grav. 1.05. See Acetic Acid. 

Acid, Ace'tic, Diluted. (Ph. name 
Acidum aceticum dilutum.') A liquid 
consisting of 17 per cent, of officinal 
acetic acid and 83 per cent, of distilled 
water. Vinegar. Applied as a lotion 
to allay headache or the itching of 
psoriasis, etc., to check perspiration, 
and to hasten certain eruptions. See 
Acetic Acid. 

Acid, Ace'tic, Glacial. (Ph. 

name Acidum aceticum glaciated) Nearly 
or quite absolute acetic acid. Used to 
destroy corns or warts. See Acetic 
Acid. 

Ac'id, Ae'rial. Carbonic acid. 

Acid, Am'nic or Amniotic. Al¬ 
lantoic acid. 

Acid, Arse'nious. (Ph. name, 
Acidum arseniosum.') White oxide of 
arsenic, arsenicum album (“ white ar- 
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senic ”), also called ratsbane, arsenic, 
etc. See Arsenic. 

Acid, Azotic. Nitric acid. 

Acid,Benzo'ic. (Ph. name, Acidum 
benzoicum.') An acid obtained from 
benzoin and other substances. See 
Benjamin, flowers of. 

Acid, Benzuric. Acid hippuric. 

Acid, Bo'ric. (Ph. name, Acidum 
boricum .) Formerly called boraeic 
acid; an acid derived from borax. See 
Boric Acid. 

Acid, Calcareous, Carbonic acid. 

Acid, Camphor'ic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum camphoricum. ) An acid into 
which camphor is converted by the 
protracted action of hot nitric acid. 

Acid, Carbazbt'ic. Picric acid. 

Acid, Carbol'ic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum carbolicum.') Phenic acid. A 
solid substance obtained from the prod¬ 
ucts of the distillation of coal-tar be¬ 
tween the temperatures of 300° and 
400° F. Chiefly used in solution as 
an antiseptic. See Carbolic Acid. 

Acid, Carbol'ic, Crude. (Ph. 

name, Acidum carbolicum crudurn .) An 
impure liquid obtained during the dis¬ 
tillation of coal-tar. See Carbolic 
Acid. 

Acid, Carbonitric. Acid picric. 

Acid, Carbonous. Oxalic acid. 

Acid, Caseic. Lactic acid. 

. Acid, Chinovic. Acid kinovic. 

Acid, Chlorohydric. Muriatic 
acid. 

Acid, Chro'mic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum chromicum .) A deliquescent 
substance, in red acicular crystals, 
easity soluble in water, producing an 
orange-colored solution. See Chromic 
Acid. 

Acid, Qit'ric. (Ph. name, Acidum 
citricum.) An acid obtained from 
the juice of lemons, limes, and sim¬ 
ilar fruits. A good antiscorbutic. Ad¬ 
ministered in fever as a refrigerant, 
and to relieve dryness of the mouth 
and diminish thirst. See Citric 
Acid. 


Acid, Cresylic. Carbolic acid. 

Acid, Crotonic. See Croton Tig- 

LIUM. 

Acid, Cyanhydric or Cyano- 
hydric. Hydrocyanic acid. 

Acid, Delphic or Delphinic. Va¬ 
lerianic acid. 

Acid, Galactic. Lactic acid. 

Acid, Gal'lic. (Ph. name, Acidum 
gallicum .) An astringent acid pre¬ 
pared from the nut-gall and other veg¬ 
etable substances. Usually yellowish, 
odorless, of astringent taste, and formed 
in delicate acicular crystals; highly 
soluble in alcohol. Chiefly used in 
internal haemorrhage, particularly from 
the urinary organs and uterus, in doses 
of from 10 to 20 grains. 

Acid, Gastric. See Gastric Juice. 

Acid, Glycocholic. One of the 
bile-acids. 

Acid, Hippu'ric. An acid found 
in the urine of graminivorous animals; 
sometimes in human urine. Also called 
benzuric acid. 

Acid, Hydribd'ic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum hydriodicum.) An acid made 
by mixing solutions of iodide of potas¬ 
sium and tartaric acid, filtering to sep¬ 
arate the bitartrate of potassium, and di¬ 
luting with water to reduce to definite 
strength. A good solvent for iodine, 
and has been used as a substitute for 
the preparations of iodine in general. 

Acid, Hydrobro'mic, Diluted. 

(Ph. name, Acidum Ixydrobromicum di- 
lutum .) A 10 per cent, aqueous solu¬ 
tion of absolute liydrobromic acid. 

Acid, Hydrocarbonic. Oxalic acid. 

Acid, Hydrochlor'ic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum hydrochloricum.) A 31.9 per 
cent, solution of absolute hydrochloric 
acid; refrigerant and antiseptic. See 
Muriatic Acid. 

Acid, Hydrochlo'ric, Diluted. 

(Ph. name, Acidum hydrochloricum di- 
lutum.') Dilute muriatic acid. A liquid 
consisting of 6 parts of officinal hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 13 parts of distilled 
water. Refrigerant; used in fevers to 
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relieve thirst, and in some forms of dys¬ 
pepsia to aid digestion. 

Acid, Hydrochloronl'tric. Nitro- 
muriatic acid. 

Acid, Hydropyh-n'ic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum hydrocyanicum.') Anhydrous 
prussic acid; essential oil oi bitter 
almonds. Two preparations are fa¬ 
miliar—the dilute (see next article), a 
2 per cent, solution of anhydrous prus¬ 
sic acid, and Schiele’s, a 5 per cent, so¬ 
lution. See Hydrocyanic Acid and 
Prussic Acid. , 

Acid, Hydrogyan'ic, Diluted. 
(Ph. name, Acidum hydrocyanicum di- 
lutum .) Prussic acid. A 2 per cent, 
hydro-alcoholic solution of absolute hy¬ 
drocyanic acid; a sedative. See pre¬ 
ceding article. 

Acid, Hydrosulphuric. Sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen. 

Acid, Hydrothionic. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Acid, Igasuric. See Jatropha 
Curcas. 

Acid, Iod'ic. (Ph. name, Acidum 
iodicum.') An acid obtained by boiling 
iodine with nitric acid; a white, trans¬ 
parent solid, highly soluble in water. 
Sometimes used with sulphate of quinine 
in scrofula, incipient phthisis, syphilis, 
etc., in doses of from 3 to 6 grains. 

Acid, Kinovatic. Acid kinovic. 

Acid, Kino'vic. (Ph. name, Acidum 
kinovicum.) An acid found in chinova 
bark ; possibly in the bark of all plants 
of the genus Nauclea. Used as a feb¬ 
rifuge ; also given in cases of dysen¬ 
tery or diarrhoea. 

Acid, Lae'tic. (Ph. name, Acidum 
lacticum .) An aqueous liquid contain¬ 
ing 75 per cent, of absolute lactic acid. 
See Lactic Acid. 

Acid of Lemons. Citric acid. 

Acid, Manganic. See Potass.® 
Permanganas. 

Acid, Mephitic. Carbonic acid. 

Acid, Nauceic. Lactic acid. 

Acid, Ni'tric. (Ph. name, Acidum 
nitricum.') A 69.4 per cent, aqueous 


solution of absolute nitric acid; color¬ 
less, transparent. Employed as a caus¬ 
tic application to piles, poisoned wounds, 
and spreading or unhealthy sores. See 
Nitric Acid. 

Acid, Nl'tric, Diluted. (Ph. name, 
Acidum nitricum dilutum. ) A liquid 
composed of 1 part of officinal nitric 
acid and 6 parts of distilled water. 
Spec, grav., 1.068. Largely diluted 
with water, it has been used as a drink 
in enteric fevers. See Nitric Acid. 

Acid, Nitrohydroehlor'ic. (Ph. 
name, Acidum nitrohydrochloricum .) A 
liquid composed of 4 parts of officinal 
nitric acid and 15 parts of officinal 
hydrochloric acid; formerly called 
Aqua regia (“royal water”), being the 
only acid capable of dissolving gold or 
platinum. Nitromuriatic acid ( q. v .). 

Acid, Nitrohydroehlor'ic, Di¬ 
luted. (Ph. name, Acidum nitrohy- 
drochloricum dilutum .) A liquid com¬ 
posed of 19 parts of officinal nitrohy- 
drochloric acid and 76 parts of distilled 
water. Used internally in oxaluria and 
in hepatic disorders, and externally as a 
lotion or foot-bath in jaundice and 
biliousness. See preceding article. 

Acid, Ole'ic. (Ph. name, Acidum 
oleicum .) A yellowish oily liquid ob- 
: tained from fatty bodies. It is insol¬ 
uble in water and without taste or 
odor. See Oleic Acid. 

Acid, Oxyseptonic. Nitric acid. 

Acid, Phenic or Phenylic. Car¬ 
bolic acid. 

Acid, Phenylsulphuric. Sulpho- 
carbolic acid. 

Acid, Phosphor'ic. (Ph. name, 
Acidum phosphoricum.) A 50 per 
cent, aqueous solution of orthophos- 
phoric acid. See Phosphoric Acid. 

Acid, Phosphor'ic, Diluted. (Ph. 

name, Acidum phosphoricum dilutum.) 

! A liquid consisting of 20 per cent, of 
officinal phosphoric acid and 80 per 
oent. of distilled water. See preced¬ 
ing article. 

Acid, Picrio. Carbazotic acid. An 
acid, tonic, astringent, and antiperiodic, 
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obtained by the action of concentrated 
nitric acid on the oil of tar and other 
substances. 

Acid, Polygalic. See Polygala 
Senega. 

Acid, Pneu'mic. (Aciduvi pneu- 
micum , Gr. 7r veu/j-wv, “ lung.”) An im¬ 
mediate crystallizable principle, found 
in the tissue of the lungs of Mammalia; 
it has been employed pulverized in 
phthisis. 

Acid, Prussic. Hydrocyanic acid. 

Acid, Pyroacetic or Pyroxylic. 

Acetic acid. 

Acid, Pyroligneous. Acetic acid. 

Acid, Quercitannic. Tannin. 

Acid, Quinovic. Acid kinovic. 

Acid, Saligyl'ic. (Ph. name, Aci¬ 
dum salicylicum.') An acid originally 
obtained from the willow, now usually 
made from carbolic acid. Used as an 
antipyretic in acute rheumatism. 

Acid of Sorrel. Oxalic acid. 

Acid, Sulphhydric or Sulpho- 
hydric. Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Acid, Sulphophenic. Sulphocar- 
bolic acid. 

Acid, Sulphu'ric. (Ph. name, 
Acidum sulphuricum .) A liquid com¬ 
posed of not less than 96 per cent, of 
absolute sulphuric acid; inodorous, cor¬ 
rosive, and of a strong acid taste; it is 
escharotic, stimulant, and rubefacient. 
Spec. grav. 1.843. Oil of vitriol. See 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Acid, Sulphu'ric, Aromatic. (Ph. 

name, Aciduvi sulphuricum aroviat- 
icuvi.') A preparation made with 20 
per cent, of officinal sulphuric acid and 
more than 70 per cent, of alcohol, 
mixed with tincture of ginger and oil of 
cinnamon. Dose, 10 to 20 drops. Use¬ 
ful in checking diarrhoea, colliquative 
sweats, and haemorrhages. See Sul¬ 
phuric Acid, Aromatic. 

Acid, Sulphuric, Diluted. (Ph. 

name, Aciduvi sulphuricum dilutum .) 
A liquid consisting of 1 part of offi¬ 
cinal sulphuric acid and 9 parts of dis¬ 


tilled water, tonic, astringent, and 
refrigerant. Spec. grav. 1.082. Dose, 
10 to 20 drops, largely diluted. See 
Sulphuric Acid, Diluted. 

Acid, Sul'phurous. (Ph. name, 
Aciduvi sulphurosuvii) An aqueous 
liquid containing about 3.5 per cent, 
of sulphurous acid gas. Spec. grav. 
1.035. See Sulphurous Acid. 

Acid, Tan'nic. (Ph. name, Aciduvi 
tannicum .) An uncrystallizable powder 
obtained from galls and other sub¬ 
stances by the action of ether. An 
excellent and powerful astringent. 
Dose, 2 to 10 grains. Tannin ( q. v .). 

Acid, Tartar'ic. (Ph. name, Aci¬ 
duvi tartaricum .) An acid usually 
obtained from cream of tartar. It is 
found in many acid fruits. Refrige¬ 
rant and purgative. Administered in 
fevers to diminish thirst and lower 
temperature and pulsation. 

Acid, Taurocholic. One of the 
acids of the bile ; found combined with 
sodium. 

Acid, Urinobenzoic or Uroben- 
zoic. Acid hippuric. 

Acid, Valerian'ic. (Ph. name, 
Aciduvi valerianic mu.) Valeric, delpliic, 
or delphinic acid. An acid found in 
valerian plants, angelica - root, etc. 
Produced by oxidation of fusel oil and 
albuminous matters, by the putrefac¬ 
tion of all animal substances, etc. Used 
as a nervine in doses of from 5 to 15 
drops. Spec. grav. 0.935. 

Acid, Vitriolic. Sulphuric acid. 

Acid, Zootic or Zootinic. Hy¬ 
drocyanic acid. 

Ag'id Albu'min. See Albumin. 

Ag'ida. (PI. of Lat. acidum, u acid.”) 
See Acidum, and Acid. 

Agidif'erous. (Lat. acidum , an 
“ acid,” and fero, to “ bear.”) Bearing, 
containing, or combined with, an acid 
or acids. 

Agldifi'able. (Lat. acidus , “ sour,” 
and /io, to “ become.”) Capable of 
becoming acid by union with an acid 
principle without decomposition. 

Agld'Ifiea'tion. (From the same.) 
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The act or process of impregnating 
with, or converting into, acid. 

Agid'ify ing Prin'ciple. That which 
forms an acid. The principle which 
converts into an acid. 

Agldim'eter. (Lat. acidum , an 
“ acid,” and Gr. pirpov , a “ measure.”) 
An instrument with which to measure 
the strength, density, or specific gravity 
of acids or the amount of free acid. A 
form of hydrometer. 

Agidim'etry. (Lat. acidum , an 
“ acid,” and Gr. p.tTplu>, to “measure.”) 
The process by which the strength, 
specific gravity, or density of acids is 
measured, or by which the amount of 
uncombined or free acid in various sub¬ 
stances is determined. 

Agid'ities. Sourness of the stomach, 
indicated by acid eructations, etc. It 
is caused by imperfect digestion, and 
is to be overcome by regulation of diet 
and by the use of magnesia, chalk, and 
other absorbents. 

Agld'ity. as-id-it-e. (Lat. acidus , 
“ sour.”) The quality of being sour; 
sourness; sharpness to the taste. A 
condition of excess of acid in the body 
from excessive formation, due to im¬ 
perfect oxidation of the food and tis¬ 
sues, or from deficient elimination of 
acid by the lungs, skin, and kidneys, 
whether the acid be formed in normal 
or abnormal quantities. 

Acidom'etry. The process of as¬ 
certaining the strength or specific grav¬ 
ity of poid. Etymology and meaning 
as Acidimetry (q. v .). 

Agids. Loosely applied to many 
substances, usually sour in taste, caustic, 
refrigerant, and antiseptic. Acida, 
acoi’es. For etymology, definition, and 
description see Acid; for particular 
uses, see individual names.* 

Agid'ulated. (Lat. acid ulus, dim. 
of Acidus, “ slightly acid.”) Blended 
with acid in a slight degree ; rendered 
acidulous. 

Agid'ulous. (From the same.) 
Slightly acid ; subacid ; sourish. Ap¬ 
plied to substances having a sourish 


taste, as tamarinds, cream of tartar, 
etc. 

Agid'ulous Waters. (Aquse acul- 
ulse.') Waters containing such propor¬ 
tion of mineral acids as to render them 
sourish. See Mineral Waters. 

Agidulous Water, Simple. Soda- 
water ; mineral water; water charged 
with carbonic acid; formerly contain¬ 
ing carbonate of soda, but now usually 
without it. 

Ag'idum. (PI. Acida; neuter of Lat. 
acidus, “ sour.”) An acid. A sub¬ 
stance usually sour in taste, caustic, 
refrigerant, and antiseptic. For defini¬ 
tion and description see Acid ; for 
particular uses see individual names. 

Acidum Acetosellae. Oxalic 
acid. 

Acidum Ligneum. Pyroligneous 
acid. 

Acidum Limonis. Citric acid. 

Acidum Muriaticum Nitroso- 
oxygenatum. Nitromuriatic acid. 

Acidum Nitri Dulcificatum. Spir- 
itus astheris nitrosi. 

Acidum Sacchari or Saccha- 
rinum. Oxalic acid. 

Acidum Salis, or Salis Marini. 
Muriatic acid. 

Acidum Scytodephicum. Tannin. 

Acidur'gia, as-id-er-je-a. (Gr. 
axt$, “ sharp instrument,” and ipyov, 
“ work.”) Knife-work ; surgical opera¬ 
tion ; surgery. 

A'cies, a-she-eez. (Lat., from Gr. 
dxyj, a “ sharp point.”) Keenness ; 
sharpness. In Botany, the edge of 
anything. In Medicine, chalybs ; steel; 
the same as iron. See Chalybs. 

A'cies Diur'na. See Hemeralo¬ 
pia. 

Agine'sia, as-in-e-zhe-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and xivt)<ti$, “ motion.”) Loss of 
motion in all or a portion of the body. 
Defect of motive power. Partial or 
general paralysis of motion. Rest; 
immobility. The interval between the 
systole and diastole of the heart— 
parasystole. 
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A^Lnet&tro'phia. (Gr. a. priv., 
xivrjffc?, “ movement,” and arpofpia, 

“ atrophy.”) Atrophy from want of 
motion. 

Acj'ini, as'in-i. PI. of Acinus ( q. v.). 

Aij'ini Lienis. See Spleen. 

Ap'ini of Malpighi. The Mal¬ 
pighian bodies. See Corpora Mal¬ 
pighi ana, and Spleen. 

Aij'ini Renales. Corpora Mal¬ 
pighian a. 

AQin'iform. (Lat. acinus , “ grape ” 
or “grape-stone,” and forma, “form.”) 
Presenting the appearance of a grape 
or grape-stone ; having the shape, color, 
cluster, etc. of the grape. See Acinus. 

Ap'inus, as-in-us. (Lat.) Applied 
in the plural (acini') to the small granu¬ 
lations composing various granular sub¬ 
stances, as the liver. Acini are glandi¬ 
form corpuscles , in which secretion was 
supposed to take place. Called also 
globuli arteriarum termini. A small 
fleshy granulation (Surg.). The term 
Acini is used also to denote the little 
masses (drupes and utricles) which 
constitute the fruit of the blackberry, 
bramble, etc. (Bot.). The term acini 
glandulosi has also been given to glands 
arranged in the form of clusters, like 
the pancreas; also called glandulse 
acinosse. See Lobule. 

AQipen'ser. A genus of fishes, 
including the sturgeon, from which 
isinglass is prepared. Sec Ichthyo- 
colla. 

Acleitocar'dia. (Gr. axlejro?, “ not 
closed,” and xapdia , “ heart.”) Cyano- 1 
pathy. Patency of the foramen ovale. 

Ac'me, ak-me. (Gr. axprj, the 
“ top.”) The highest degree, crisis, I 
maturity, or height of a disease; the 
crisis; the point of a disease at which 
the symptoms are most violent. 

Ac'ne, ak-ne. (Prob. from Gr. dxvr h > 
“ scurf,” or from dxgr h “ vigor.”) A j 
papular eruption, principally of the i 
face, but sometimes affecting the neck, 
shoulders, or breast. A small pimple 
or tubercle on the face. An erup¬ 
tion of distinct, hard, inflamed tuber¬ 


cles, sometimes continuing for a con¬ 
siderable length of time. These appear 
most commonly on the forehead, tem¬ 
ples, and chin, and are common to both 
sexes, the most severe forms, however, 
being observed in young men. They 
require little attention or treatment. 
The principal varieties are Acne indu- 
rata, Acne simplex or vulgaris , Acne 
coniformis , Acne punctata , Acne pustu- 
losa , and Acne rosacea. See also Gutta 
Rosea. 

Ac'ne Men'tagra. (Lat. mentum, 
“ chin,” and seger, “ diseased.”) Sycosis 
of the chin. See Sycosis. 

Ac'ne Rosa'cea. Facial pimples. 
The eruption, of a bright rosy hue, on 
the face, and chiefly the nose, in drunk¬ 
ards ; called also gutta rosea and rosy 
drop. 

Ac'ne of the Throat. Follicular 
inflammation of the pharynx. See 
Pharyngitis, follicular. 

Acne'mia. (Gr. a. priv., and xioj/joj, 
“ leg.”) Aknemia ; absence of legs. 

Acola'sia, ak-o-lay-zhe-ah. (Gr. a, 
priv., and xoXaZu), to “ restrain.”) In¬ 
temperance ; libidinous indulgence. 

Acolas'tic. (From the same.) Con¬ 
nected with, or resulting from, libid¬ 
inous indulgence. 

Aeol'ogy, ak-ol-o-je. (Gr. dxo$, 
“ remedy,” and Aoyo?, “ discourse.”) 
The doctrine or science of remedies; 
Materia Medica (</. v.). By some 
the term is derived from the Gr. dxt$, 
“ a sharp instrument,” and restricted to 
the consideration of surgical and me¬ 
chanical remedies and the instruments 
of operative surgery. 

Aco'lous, ak-o-lus. (Gr. a, priv., 
and zai/cv, “ limb.”) Lacking limbs or 
feet; not* provided with external ap¬ 
pendage. 

Aco'mous. (Gr. a, priv., and xogrj, 
“ hair.”) Bald ; having no hair. With¬ 
out leaves ( Bot .). 

Acon'dylous, ak-on-de-lus. (Gr. a, 
priv., and xovduXog, a “joint.”). With¬ 
out joints; jointless. 
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Ac'onlte. The familiar name for 
Aconitum Napellus ( q . t\). 

Aconi'tla, ak-o-nish-e-ah. A vio¬ 
lently poisonous alkaloid, which consti¬ 
tutes the active principle of aconite. 
See Aconitum Napellus. 

Aeonit'ic Ag'id. An acid obtained 
from aconite. 

Aeoni'ti Fo'lla or Folium. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves of 
Aconitum Napellus ; aconite-leaves. See 
Aconitum. 

Aeoni'ti Ra'dlx. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the root of Aconitum Napellus; 
aconite-root. See Aconitum. 

Aconi'tum, ak-o-ni-tum. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the root of Aconi¬ 
tum Napellus. Aconite ; wolf ’s-bane ; 
monk’s-hood. Aconite is used in small 
doses as a sedative; in quantity it is a 
powerful poison. The many species 
of the genus Aconitum , natural order 
Ranunculacese , are all poisonous. They 
are indigenous in Europe and Asia. 

Aconi'tum An'thora. Familiarly 
called also salutary monk’s-hood, whole¬ 
some wolf’s-bane, or yellow helmet- 
flower. The root is poisonous, like 
that of all the other varieties, and 
used as a cathartic and anthelmintic. 

Aconi'tum Fe'rox. A violently 
poisonous variety, common in India. 
It is used to poison arrows, and its 
effects are similar to those of Aconitum 
Napellus. 

Aconi'tum Napel'lus. The sys¬ 
tematic name of aconite, the herb 
wolf s-bane, of the natural order Ranun¬ 
culacese ; also called common monk’s- 
hood. The preparations are narcotic 
and sudorific, and depressant to the 
heart. The drug is usually given in 
extract or tincture. The active prin¬ 
ciple is called aconitia. It has been 
used, both internally and externally, 
to relieve neuralgia. Aconella , or 
aconelline, is another alkaloid found in 
the root, which resembles narcotin, and 
is suspected to be identical with it. 

Aconi'tum Unclna'tum. A vari¬ 
ety indigenous in New York, Pennsyl¬ 


vania, Virginia, etc., having properties 
resembling those of Aconitum Napellus. 
Familiarly called wild monk’s-hood. 

A'eor. (Lat. acer, “ sharp.”) Sour¬ 
ness ; acidity, as in the stomach from 
indigestion; acrimony. 

Aeor'ia, ak-or-e-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
j and xopsio, “ I satiate.”) An inordi- 
■ nate or voracious appetite; insatiable 
hunger; boulimia. 

Aeor'mous, ak-or-mus. (Gr. a, 
priv., and xoppog, “ trunk.”) Applied 
to a monster devoid of a trunk. Having- 
no stem ( Bot .). 

A'corn. The seed of the genus 
Quercus (oak). A unique fruit, which 
that of no other genus of trees resem¬ 
bles, being an oval nut growing in a 
rough cup. (See Quercus Alba.) Also, 
the lepas, a tribe of barnacle-like ani¬ 
mals growing on a fixed stem ( Zool .). 

Ac'orus Cal'amus. The syste¬ 
matic name of the common sweet-flag, 
indigenous in the U. S.; natural order 
Aracese. Called also flagroot, myrtle 
flag, sweet rush, etc. The rhizoma, 
little employed, is stomachic and car- 
! minative ; a good adjuvant to bark and 
quinine in intermittents. 

Ac'orus Vulga'ris. Iris pseud- 
acorus. 

Acotyle'dones, ak-ot-e-le-do-neez. 
(Gr. a, priv., and xorufajdatv, 11 socket.”) 
Acotyledonous plants; plants having 
no seed-lobes or distinct cotyledons. 
Usually applied to cryptogamic plants, 
which are propagated by minute grains 
called spores, these spores performing 
the functions of seeds; seeds proper 
being absent. Mosses, fungi, lichens, 
etc. belong to the class. 

Acotyled'onous, ak-ot-e-led-on-us. 
(From the same.) Having no cotyle¬ 
don or seed-lobe, or having only such 
as are indistinct. See Cotyledon. 

Acou'meter. (Gr. axouat , “ I hear,” 
and perpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment for the purpose of measuring the 
power, extent, or degree of hearing. 

Acouopho'nia, ak-oo-o-fo-ne-ah. 
(Gr. axooco , “ I hear,” and <pw»y], “ the 
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voice.”) A method of auscultation in 
which the observer places his ear on the 
chest and analyzes the sound elicited 
by percussion. Cophonia ; ausculta¬ 
tory percussion. 

Acouox'ylon. (Gr. axouaj, “ I hear,” 
and “ shrill.”) A solid stetho¬ 

scope made of pine. 

Acous'ma. (Gr. dxouw, to “ hear.”) 
A species of depraved sense of hearing, 
in which sounds are imagined as if 
actually heard. An imaginary noise. 

Acous'tic, ak-ow-stik. (Gr. 
dxoortTTj?, “ hearer.”) Pertaining to 
the ears, to the sense of hearing, or to 
the science of sound. Formerly ap¬ 
plied to remedies for disorders of au¬ 
dition. 

Acous'tic Duct. The external 
auditory canal. 

Acous'tic Nerve. The auditory 
nerve, or portio mollis of the seventh 
pair. See Nerve. 

Acous'tics, ak-ow-stix. (Gr. dxouio , 
to “ hear.”) The doctrine of the theory 
and principles of sound ; the branch of 
physics relating to the science of sound. 
Also called phonics. 

Acquired Diseases. Adventitious 
diseases; disorders originating after 
birth, from some adventitious cause, 
and independent of hereditary trans¬ 
mission or predisposition. Opposed to 
congenital or hereditary diseases. 

Aersep'alous, ak-rep-a-lus. (Gr. 
a, priv., and xpacxaXT], “ debauch.”) 
Having a remedial efficacy against the 
effects of excess in eating or drinking 

Acra'nla. (Gr. a, priv., and xpaviov , 
the “ skull.”) That species of defect¬ 
ive development which consists in par¬ 
tial or total absence of the cranium. 

Acra'sia, ak-ray-zhe-ah. (Gr. a , 
priv., and xpaais, “ mixture.”) Incon¬ 
tinence or intemperance in anything; 
excess of any kind ; surfeit. Some¬ 
times used instead of acratia to indicate 
weakness ; inability to move ; debility ; 
lack of tone ; impotence. 

Acra'tia, ak-ray-she-ah. (Gr. a, 


priv., and xparos, “ strength.”) Weak¬ 
ness ; impotence. See also Acrasia. 

Acrature'sis. (From the same, 
and ouprjais, “ micturition.”) Inability 
to void urine, arising from palsy of the 
bladder. 

Ae'rid. (Lat. acer, “ sharp.”) A 
term applied to substances of a hot, 
pungent taste, producing an unpleasant 
sense of irritation, burning, or constric¬ 
tion on the tongue or in the fauces, or 
causing cutaneous irritation and heat 
on external application. 

Acrid Poison. Applied to poisons 
which produce burning pain and other 
symptoms of irritation of the parts in 
contact, followed by inflammation and 
its consequences. See Poison. 

Ac'rimony. (Lat. acer , “ sharp.”) 
A pungent, acrid, corrosive quality, 
biting to the tongue or fauces. 

Ac'rimony of the Hu'mors. An 

acrid change supposed by the humor¬ 
istic theorists to take place in the blood, 
lymph, etc., and to produce various 
maladies. 

Acrin'ia, ak-rin-e-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and xpivu >, to “ secrete.”) A diminution 
of the quantity of secretions or their 
total suppression. 

Acri'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and xpitri?, 
a»“ judgment.”) A condition of disease 
in which there is no crisis. 

Ae'rita. (Gr. a. priv., and xpivw. to 
“ discriminate.”) A subdivision of the 
Radiata of Cuvier, including the lowest 
form of animal life, such as polypi, in¬ 
fusoria, etc., in which the organs of per¬ 
ception, and especially the nervous 
system, are not distinctly present, and 
were supposed to be confusedly blended 
with the other tissues. 

Acrit'ical. (Gr. a, priv., and xpim?, 
“judged.”) Having no regular crisis; 
without indication of crisis ; occurring 
without crisis. 

Acritochro'magy, ak-rit-o-kro-ma- 
se. (Gr. a, priv., xptvw, to “judge,” 
and yputpa , “ color.”) Color-blindness; 
inability to discriminate between cer¬ 
tain colors. See Achromatopsia. 
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Acrobys'tia, ak-ro-bis-che-a. (Gr. 
axpov, “ extremity,” and 6010, to “ stop 
up.”) The prepuce or its extremity. 
Also used by some writers to denote 
circumcision. Acroposthia. See Pre¬ 
puce. 

Acrobys'tiolith. (From acrobystia, 
and Gr. Ac0o?, “ stone.”) Preputial 
calculi, being uric-acid concretions. 
See Calculi, Preputial. 

Aerobysti'tis. (From acrobystia, 
and suffix -itis, signifying “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the prepuce. 
See Posthitis. 

AcrogSphal'ic, ak-ro-sef-al-ie. (Gr. 
axpog, “ high,” and xe<pa/.yj, “ head.”) 
Having the development of the skull 
most pronounced at the top. Applied 
to men or nations with unusual promi¬ 
nence of the bregma. 

A'croeheir, ak-ro-kire. (Gr. cixpov, 
“extremity,” and ytlp, “hand.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the hand, or to the forearm 
and hand together. 

Acrochord'on, ak-ro-kor-don. (Gr. 
axpov , “ extremity,”and^op<5iy,“ string.”) 
A cylindrical outgrowth of the integ¬ 
ument, sometimes bulbous and pedunc¬ 
ulated, principally found on the neck 
or trunk of elderly persons. A kind of 
wart, or, more properly, a soft, small, 
tegumentary tumor. 

Acrodyn'ia, ak-ro-din-e-a. (Gr. 
axpov, “ extremity,” and 6dbvr h “ pain.”) 
Acute rheumatism of the extremities, 
head, hands, or feet. A dermatitis 
affecting the palms and soles, with 
heat, smarting, numbness, and some¬ 
times pimples and blisters. A painful 
erythematous affection, especially of 
the wrists and ankles, epidemic in 
Paris in 1828-29. Some believed it 
rheumatic, others attributed it to spinal 
irritation. It was probably analogous 
to dengue. 

Acrog'enous. (Gr. axpov, “ sum¬ 
mit,” and yswau), “ I grow.”) Growing 
from their tops or highest points ; grow¬ 
ing from the external points, and in¬ 
creasing principally in length ( Bot .). 

Ae'rogens, ak-ro-jenz. (From the 


same.) Acrogenae. One of the five 
great groups into which all plants may 
be classified. It includes such flower¬ 
less ones as grow from their tops, the 
stems consequently not increasing ma¬ 
terially in bulk. The name of the first 
class of cryptogamous plants, growing 
only at the apex of the stem, and con¬ 
sisting of woody and vascular tissue; 
ferns are included in this class (i?ot.). 

Acrolen'ion. (Gr. axpov, “ top,” 
and cjhvrj, “ ulna.”) The olecranon 
process of the ulna. 

Acroma'nia. (Gr. axpo$, “ ex¬ 
treme,” and pavia , “ madness.”) Con¬ 
firmed or incurable madness. 

Acromast'ium. (Gr. axpov, “ sum¬ 
mit,” and pacrros, “ breast.”) The Nip¬ 
ple ( q. v.~). 

Acromega'lia. A disease character¬ 
ized by abnormal development of the 
extremities, head, and parts of the 
skin. 

Acro'mial. Of, or pertaining to, 
the Acromion ( q . v.). 

Acro'mial Artery. See Artery. 

Acro'mial Nerve. See Nerve. 

Acro'mial Vein. See Vein. 

Acro'mio-coraeoi'deus. Applied 
to the triangular ligament inserted be¬ 
tween the acromion and coracoid pro¬ 
cess. 

Acro'mion, ak-ro-me-on. (Gr. axpov, 
“ extremity,” and ibpog, the “ shoulder.”) 
The projecting terminal process of the 
scapula , which articulates with the clav¬ 
icle. 

Acrom'phalon, ak-rom-fa-lon. (Gr. 
axpov, “ summit,” and 6p<pah'><i, the 
“ navel.”) The centre of the navel, 
to which the umbilical cord is attached 
in the foetus ; the extremity of the cord 
remaining attached to the foetus after 
birth. 

Acronarcot'ic, ak-ro-nar-kot-ik. 
Poisons which are locally irritant, and 
at the same time of a narcotic action. 
See Poison. 

Ac'ronyx. (Gr. axpov, “ point,” 
and ovvS, “ the nail.”) Growing in of 
the nail. 
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Acropar&l'ysis. (Gr. axpos, “ at 
the extremity,” and r.apakoai 9 , “ palsy.”) 
Palsy of the extremities. 

Acrorrheum'a. (Gr. axpo<s, “ at 
the extremity,” and peopa, “ defluc- 
tion.”) Rheumatism of the extremi¬ 
ties. 

Acrot'ic. (Gr. axpo$, “ extreme.”) 
Affecting, or belonging to, the external 
surface. See next article. 

Acrot'ica. (From the same.) Dis¬ 
orders affecting the external surface of 
the body, the third order of the class 
Eccritica (Good’s classification), being 
diseases of the fluids or emunctories 
opening on the external surface, without 
fever or other internal disturbance 
necessarily accompanying it. 

Ac'rotism. (Gr. a, priv., and xpurog, 
the “ pulse.”) A defect of the pulse. 
See also Asphyxia. 

Actse'a Al'ba, ak-te-a. White 
baneberry, an herbaceous plant, natu¬ 
ral order Ranunculacese, having a root 
of cathartic properties ; it is indigenous 
in the United States. See Actasa 
Spicata. 

Actse'a Racemo'sa. Richweed; 
rattleweed. A variety of the Actaea 
common in the U. S.; the root is astrin¬ 
gent, and a decoction of it has been 
successfully used in cases of itch and 
as a gargle in putrid sore throat. Also 
employed in acute and chronic rheu¬ 
matism, chorea, etc. See Cimicifuga 
Racemosa. 

Actse'a Spica'ta. Red baneberry, 
a perennial herbaceous plant, indige¬ 
nous in Europe and the U. S. Its 
root is cathartic, sometimes emetic, and 
somewhat dangerous in large doses. Its 
properties are similar to those of Ac¬ 
taea Americana , of which the Actaea 
alba and Actaea rubra ai - e respectively 
the white and the red variety. 

Ac'tinlsm, ak-tin-izm. (Gr. axn 9 , 
a “ ray.”) The chemical action of sun¬ 
light ; the power of the sun’s rays by 
which chemical changes are produced, 
as discriminated from their power of 
heat or light. Also applied to that 


branch of natural philosophy relative 
to the radiation of heat or light. 

Actin'ograph, ak-tin-o-graf. Gr. 

dxrcs, “ ray,” and ypagziv, “ to write.”) 
An instrument designed to record the 
precise quantity of actinism present. 

Ac'tinoid. (Gr. dxrcg, a “ ray,” and 
zloo$, a “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
rays or a ray; having a radiated form. 

Actinom'eter. (Gr. uxtcs, a “ ray,” 
and pirpov, a measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment for measuring the intensity of the 
sun s rays or the quantity of actinism 
present. 

Actinomor'phous, ak - tin - o-mor - 
fus. (Gr. axri?, “ ray,” and p.opipr h 
“ shape.”) Having a circular and radi¬ 
ate form ( Zool .). 

Actinomy'ces, ak-tin-o-mi-seez. A 
fungus(the lejftothrix-streptothrix^grovr- 
ing in the form of microscopic, club- 
shaped, or stellate masses, causing 
actinomycosis ; the ray-fungus. Com¬ 
mon in cattle, and occasionally affects 
man. 

Actinomyco'sis, ak-tin-o-mi-ko-sis. 
(Gr. dxris, a “ ray,” and pbxr t 9 , a “ fun¬ 
gus.”) A disease most frequently 
seen in cattle, caused by the growth 
of a microorganism (the actinomyces) 
and characterized by the formation of 
abscess chiefly around the jaw. In 
some cases it invades the lungs and 
other internal organs. It is usually 
fatal. 

Actmos'teophyte. (Gr. dx tkz, 
“ ray,” oVrswv, “ bone,” and yor«v, 
u growth.”) A radiate bony growth or 
deposit. An osteophyte of radiate 
; form ( Surg .). 

Ac'tion. (Lat. actio, “ a deed,” an 
“ act.”) Exercise of an active power; a 
faculty or function of the body; ac¬ 
tivity, operation, motion ; mode in which 
one object influences another, or the 
effort of one body to produce motion 
in another. Actions may be divided 
into several classes, as chemical , organic, 
and physical. Vital actions are those 
necessary to life ; those animal actions 
which are normal are denominated 
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physiological, while those presented in 
a diseased condition are termed patho¬ 
logical or morbid. Reaction, according 
to a principle of dynamics, always 
equals action. See also Function. 

Ac'tlve. (Lat. actions.) Acting 
immediately ; real; drastic ; operating 
with energy ; sthenic. In Therapeutics , 
applied to energetic modes of treat¬ 
ing the sick, and to certain potent 
medicinal agents, as powerful purga¬ 
tives, etc.; also to surgical treatment. 
In Physiology, applied to many func¬ 
tions, in contradistinction to those 
which are passive. In Pathology it 
signifies hypersthenic, or superabund¬ 
ant in strength or energy. 

Ae'tive Spots. Certain spots on 
the brain convolutions which, when 
stimulated, effect certain definite mus¬ 
cular movements; cortical centres. 

Activity. (Lat. activitas.) Agility; 
the faculty of acting; the condition of 
being active; energy of treatment, 
potency of medicinal applications, etc. 
Quality of being drastic, sthenic, im¬ 
mediate, or energetic in operation ; hy- 
persthenia. 

Ac'tual. (Lat. actualis.) Having 
immediate action. Applied to energy 
which is doing work—energy in an 
active state. Usually restricted to the 
red-hot iron, or fire; actual cautery. 
See next article. 

Ac'tual Cau't6ry, ak-tchu-al kaw- 
ter-e. (Gr. xaurijpcov , a “ branding- 
iron.”) A red-hot iron, or fire, em¬ 
ployed in surgery as a cautery, because 
it necessarily produces immediate cau¬ 
terization, and really burns away the 
surface to which it is applied; also 
this operation itself. Caustics or escha- 
rotics are potential cauteries (as they 
produce a similar result without actual 
burning), in opposition to the above. 
Also called “ actual fire ” (ignis actualis). 
See Cautery. 

Aeu'leus. (Lat.; dim. of acus, a 
“ rteedle.”) A prickle which grows 
from the bark of a plant, and may be 
peeled off’ with the bark; distinguished 


from the thorn, which grows from the 
wood itself. 

Acupres'sion, ak-yu-presh-un. (Lat. 
acus, a “ needle,” and premere, to 
u press.”) A plan of securing artificial 
arrest of haemorrhage in wounds or 
operations by the pressure of an ap¬ 
propriate needle or pin inserted through 
the skin below the divided vessel, its 
point returning again to the cutaneous 
surface, and the body of the needle 
compressing the divided vessel against 
the adjacent bone or tissues; a method 
proposed by Dr. Jas. Y. Simpson of 
Edinburgh. To acupress is to resort 
to acupression. 

Acupres'sure. Acupression. 

Acupunc'ture. (Lat. acus, a 
“ needle,” and punctura, a “ puncture.”) 
A surgical operation which consists in 
puncturing the living tissues with a 
very fine needle. It was introduced 
into this country from China and 
Japan, where it was much used for 
certain rheumatic affections, etc., and 
was formerly greatly in vogue, in vari¬ 
ous modifications, as a quack remedy for 
all sorts of disorders. It is now rarely 
used except in cases of sciatica and 
lumbago ; the needles, about two inches 
j long and set in round handles, being 
introduced by a gentle rotatory move¬ 
ment into the tender spots over the 
erector spinse or the sciatic nerve, 
penetrating from one to two inches, 
and remaining an hour or more ; the 
number of needles varying from ong 
to six. The term acupuncture is also 
loosely applied to any operation con¬ 
sisting of a small puncture with a 
needle, as the introduction of needles 
into a cyst, puncture of the skin for 
the relief of oedema, infanticide by 
means of a needle forced into the 
brain, etc. 

A'cus. (Lat.) A needle. 

A'eus C&nnula'ta. A canulated 
needle employed in surgery ; a Trocar 
0 9 • »•)• 

A'eus Interpuncto'ria. A needle 
used in operating on the eye; a couch- 
ing-needle. 
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A'cus Inv&gina'ta. See Needle. 

A'cus Ophthal'mica, of-thal-mik- 
ah. A couching or ophthalmic needle. 
See Needle. 

A'cus Paracentetica or Para- 
centica. See Trocar. 

A'cus Trique'tra. A three-cornered 
needle ; a Trocar (</. t\). 

Acute'. (Lat. acuere, to “ sharpen.”) 
Sharp-pointed ; terminating in an angle 
less than 90°; tapering to a slender 
termination. The opposite of obtuse. 
In Medicine the term is applied to a 
disease having some severity, violent 
symptoms, rapidly progressing to a 
crisis, and of but short duration, usually 
a few days. Opposed to chronic. The 
term is also employed to express in¬ 
tensity or sharpness of a particular 
symptom, sound, etc., as an acute pain. 

Acuten&c'ulum, ak-yu-ten-ak-yu- 
lum. (Lat. acus , a “ needle,” and tenac¬ 
ulum, a “ holder.”) A handle for a 
needle. A small steel or silver forceps 
for holding a needle when too small to 
be advantageously guided by the fingers. 
The port e-aiguille of the French. 

Aqyanoblgp'sia, as-i-an-o-blep-se-a. 
(Gr. a, priv., xuavo ?, “ blue,” and 
to “ see.”) Defect of vision consisting 
in incapability of distinguishing blue 
color. See also Achromatopsia. 

A 9 ye'sis, as-i-e-sis. (Gr. a, priv., 
and zotj/t:?, “ pregnancy.”) Sterility in 
women. 

Acystinerv'ia. (Gr. a, priv., xuan?, 
“ bladder,” and vsupov , “ nerve.”) Pa¬ 
ralysis of the bladder. See Cysto- 
PARALYSIS. 

Adac'rya. (Gr. a, priv., and daxpuov , 
a “ tear.”) Deficiency of lachrymal se¬ 
cretion ; imperfect secretion of tears. 

Adac'tyl or Adac'tyle. (Gr. a, 
priv., and ddxTulo 9 , “ finger.”) Without 
fingers or toes. Applied to a locomo¬ 
tive extremity without digits ( Zool .). 

Adaemo'nia, ad-e-mo-ne-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and Saifiwv, “ fortune.”) Restless 
or unhappy thoughts ; anxiety ; great 
mental stress, depression, or uneasiness. 
See Ademonia, the more proper form. 


Adamant'ine Sub'stance. The 

dental enamel. 

Adami'ta. (Lat. adamas , “ ada¬ 
mant.”) A hard, white calculus ; stone 
in the bladder. 

Adam’s Apple. The familiar name 
for Pomum Adami (g. v.). 

Ad&p'ter. (Lat. ad, and apto, “ I 
fit.”) A tube employed in chemical and 
pharmaceutical operations for length¬ 
ening the neck of a retort, or for con¬ 
necting retort and receiver when the 
opening of the latter is too small to 
admit the beak of the retort. 

Adari'go. Yellow sulphuret of ar¬ 
senic. See Orpiment. 

Adarticula'tion. (Lat. ad, “ to,” 
and articulate, to “join.”) A joint 
formed by the socket of one bone re¬ 
ceiving the head of another. See 
Arthrodia. 

Addepha'gia, ad-de-fay-je-ah. (Gr. 
addrp, “ abundantly,” and gaytvx, to 
“ eat.”) Voracity ; voracious or canine 
appetite, as in children affected with 
worms. Common in hysteria and preg¬ 
nancy. See Boulimia. 

Ad'der’s Tongue. A familiar name 
for Ophioglossum vulgatum (q. v.). 
Yellow adder’s tongue, familiar name 
for Erythronium Americanum ( q . t\). 

Ad'dlson’s Disease'. Also called 
Bronzed Skin Disease; Lat. Morbus Ad- 
disonii ; Fr. Maladie d'Addison; Ger. 
Addisonsche Krankheit. A peculiar 
constitutional malady, characterized by 
anaemia, general languor, and debility, 
remarkably feeble action of heart, irri¬ 
table condition of stomach, and a sin¬ 
gular change in color of the skin, oc¬ 
curring in association with disease of 
the suprarenal capsules. This disease 
was first described by Dr. Thos. Addi¬ 
son, whose name it bears. Although con¬ 
stitutional, it is neither hereditary nor 
contagious; it usually occurs in early 
adult life, between the ages of fifteen 
and forty years, attacks men much more 
frequently than women, and especially 
those of the working-classes. While 
the disorder depends on a morbid 
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change in the suprarenal capsules, and 
the most important symptom is ex¬ 
treme debility with anaemia, yet the 
most striking characteristic (though 
relatively unimportant) is bronzed ap¬ 
pearance of parts of the skin, caused 
by pigmentary deposit, especially about 
the nipples and genitals, on the face, 
neck, backs of the hands, and folds of 
the legs. Other usual symptoms are 
diminished bodily temperature, reduced 
muscular energy, loss of appetite, vom¬ 
iting, vertigo, pain in the epigastric 
region, breathlessness on exertion, and 
clear, pearly appearance of the con¬ 
junctiva; the nails are never discol¬ 
ored. The prognosis is always unfav¬ 
orable, and in all well-defined cases the 
progress is invariably toward a fatal 
termination, though the patient may 
linger months, or even years. Treat¬ 
ment turns principally upon rest and 
diet. See also Capsule, Renal. 

AdditamSn'tum. (Lat. achieve, 
“ to adjoin.”) An appendix. Now ap¬ 
plied to a small suture sometimes found 
as a prolongation of the lambdoid and 
squamous sutures of the cranium. 
Formerly used synonymously with 
epiphysis. 

Additamentum Co'li. Appendix 
vermiformis cmci. 

Addu'^ns Oe'uli. Rectus internus 
oculi. 

Adducent. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
ducere , “ to draw.”) Drawing; bring¬ 
ing together; pulling forward. 

Adduc'tion, ad-duk-shun. (From 
the same.) That movement or action 
by which one part is drawn to another 
or to the mesial line. The drawing of 
parts toward the axis of the body. 

Adduc'tor. (From the same.) A 
term applied to muscles that perform, 
or aid in performing, adduction. See 
Muscle. 

Ademo'nia, ad-e-mo-ne-a. (Gr. 
dtb/fioviw, “ to be in distress.”) Anx¬ 
iety ; distress ; extreme mental depres¬ 
sion ; Nostalgia (q. v.). 


A'd6n. (Gt. ddrjv, a “ gland.”) A 
gland ; a bubo. 

Aden Ulcer. See Beriberi. 

AdSn&l'gla, ad-en-al-je-a. (Gr. 
ddrjv, a “gland,” and dkyos, “pain.”) 
Pain in a gland; adenodynia. 

AdSnecto'pia. (Gr. adryv, “gland,” 
and sxr<>7:o$, 1 ’ removed from the place.”) 
Dislocation of a gland; glandular dis¬ 
placement. 

AdSngmphrax'is, ad-en-em-frax-is. 
(Gr. ddrjv, a “gland,” and £'/j.<ppa!;i<z, 
“obstruction.”) Glandular obstruction. 

Ade'nla, ad-e-ne-a. (Gr. ddrjv, 
“ gland.”) An almost obsolete syn¬ 
onym for pseudo-leucocythamiia or 
Hodgkin’s disease. 

Ade'niform. (Gr. ddrjv, “gland,” 
and Lat. forma , “ form.”) Formed 
like a gland ; in the shape of a gland ; 
gland-like ; glandiform. See Adenoid. 

Ad'enine. A leucomaine related to 
the uric-acid group of compounds. 

Adeni'tis. (Gr. ddrjv, “gland,” 
and the suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of a lymphatic gland; 
bubo. 

Adeni'tis Lymphat'ica. See 
Lymphadenitis. 

Adeni'tis Mesenter'ica. Inflam¬ 
mation of the mesenteric glands. 

Ad^n'cxjele, ad-en-o-seel. (Gr. ddrjv, 
a “gland,” and y.rjkrj, a “tumor.”) A 
rarely-used term for adenoma. 

Adenodi&s'tasis. (Gr. ddrjv, 
“ gland,” and dia<jTa<ji<s, “ separation.”) 
The division of a gland ; separation of 
conglomerate glands. 

Adenodyn'ia, ad-en-o-din-e-a. (Gr. 
ddrjv, a “ gland,” and dduvrj, “ pain.”) 
Pain in a gland ; Adenalgia ( q. v.f 

AdSnogen'esis, ad-en-o-jen-e-sis. 
(Gr. ddrjv, “ gland,” and ysvzais, “ ori¬ 
gin.”) The formation of glands. 

Ad'Snoid. (Gr. ddrjv , a “ gland,” 
and eldo 9 , “ resemblance.”) Gland¬ 
ular ; resembling a gland ; gland-like ; 
Adeniform (q. v.). Also, resembling 
lymphatic glandular structure ; lymph- 
glandiform ; lymphoid. 
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Ad'enoid Tis'sue. Glandular 
tissue, such as that composing the fol¬ 
licles of the lymphatic glands, the 
Malpighian corpuscles of the spleen, 
etc. See Tissue. 

Ad'enoid Tumor. See Adenoma. 

AdSnologadi'tis. (Gr.«<hyv,"gland,” 
Xoyac, “ gathered,” and the suffix -itis, 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
glands and conjunctival membrane of 
the eye ; ophthalmia of the new-born. 

Adgnol'ogy, ad-en-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
ddrjv, a “ gland,” and Xdyos, a “ dis¬ 
course.”) The science which treats 
of glands ; a dissertation on the gland¬ 
ular system. 

Adgno'ma. (Gr. ddryv, “ gland,” i 
and suffix -oma, “morbid state.”) Swell¬ 
ing or morbid enlargement of a gland ; 
a glandular growth or tumor; a tumor 
having a glandular structure in a 
greater or less degree ; hypertrophy of 
gland-tissue; adenocele; adenoid tumor. 
See Tumor, Glandular, 

Adenomala'cia, ad - en - o - mal -a - 
she-a. (Gr. ddrjv, “ gland,” and paXax'ia, 

“ softness.”) Mollescence or softness 
of the gland. 

Adenomes6nt§rI'tis. (Gr. adrjv, 

“ gland;” and Mesenteritis, q. v.). 
Inflammation of the mesenteric glands. 

Adenonco'sis, ad-en-onk-o-sis. (Gr. 
ddrjv, a “ gland,” oyxoio, to “ swell,” and 
suffix - osis , signifying “ condition.”) 
Swelling of a gland or glandiform 
ganglion, especially of a hard character. 
See Adenophyma. 

Adenoner'vous Fever. See 
Plague. 

Adgnoneu.ro'sus. (Gr. ddrjv, a 
“ gland,” and vsupov, a “ nerve.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the plague, febris adenonenrosa, 
or adenonervous fever, because that 
disease is located in the nerves and 
lymphatic glands of the axilla and 
groin. See preceding article, and 
Plague. 

AdgnSp'athy. (Gr. adrjv, “ gland,” 
and Tiddos, “ suffering.”) Morbid con¬ 
dition of the glands ; glandular disease ; 
bubo. 


Adenopharyn'geus, ad-en-o-far-in- 
je-us. (Gr. adrjv, “ gland,” and <papuy 
“ throat.”) Certain fleshy fibres, of 
inconstant existence, which pass from 
the inferior constrictor of the pharynx 
to the thyroid gland. 

Adenopharyngi'tis, ad-en-o-far-in- 
ji-tis. (Gr. adrjv, a “ gland,” <pdpuyz, 
the “ throat,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the tonsils 
and pharynx. 

AdgnOphthal'mia, ad - en - of- thal- 

me-a. (Gr. ddrjv, a “ gland,” and 
o<pda'/,i±6<z, the “ eye.”) Adenophthal- 
mitis; inflammation of the Meibomian 
glands. See Ophthalmia Tarsi. 

Adgnophy'ma, ad-en-o-fi-ma. (Gr. 
adrjv, a “ gland,” and (pupa, a “ tumor.”) 
A glandular tumor; the swelling of a 
gland or glandiform ganglion, especially 
of a soft character. 

Adenophyma Inguina'lis. Bubo. 

Ad'enose. (Gr. ddryv. a “ gland.”) 
Having many glands ; full of glands ; 
glandulous ; resembling or shaped like a 
gland; pertaining to glands or the 
glandular system ; gland-like. 

Adenosus. (A bscessus.) A hard, 
slowly suppurating glandular abscess. 

Adendt'omy. (Gr. adrjv, a “ gland,” 
and ripvw, to “ cut.”) Dissection of 
the glands; incision or cutting of a 
gland. 

A'deps. (Lat. ) A term signi¬ 
fying fat, tallow, animal oil, espe¬ 
cially the fat of the hog; lard. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the prepared in¬ 
ternal fat of the abdomen of Sus scrofa , 
free from saline matter. Being emol¬ 
lient, lard is sometimes used alone as an 
application, but is principally employed 
as an ingredient of ointments, plasters, 
and similar pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions. See also Fat. 

A'deps Anseri'nus. A simple 
emollient, familiarly known by its En¬ 
glish name, goose-grease. It has oc¬ 
casionally been employed as an emetic. 

A'deps Benzoina'tus. The phar- 
macopoeial name (U. S.) for a prep¬ 
aration of lard and benzoin; ben- 
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zoinated lard. See Unguentum Ben- 

ZOINI. 

A'deps Hydrarg-yro Medicatus. 
See Unguentum Hydrargyri. 

A'deps Myristicge. See Myris- 

TICA. 

A'deps Ovil'li. Fat of the sheep ; 
mutton-suet. See Sevum. 

A'deps Praepara'tus. Lard; hog’s 
lard. Rendered by melting and strain¬ 
ing pig’s flare. See Adeps. 

A'deps Suil'lus. Hog’s lard ; lard. 
See Adeps Pr^eparatus. 

Aderm'Ia, ad-ur-me-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and dlppa, “ skin.”) Defect of the 
skin. 

Aderm oner'via. (Gr. a, priv., 
dsp/jLa, “ skin,” and veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Cutaneous paralysis, or loss of sensi¬ 
bility of the skin. See Dermato- 

NEURIA. 

Adermotroph'ia. (Gr. a, priv., 
d£pp.a, “ skin,” and Tpo<pi 7 , <£ nourish¬ 
ment.”) Atrophy of the skin ; cuta¬ 
neous emaciation. 

Adhato'da. The Malabar nut tree. 
Employed in India, in abortion, for the 
purpose of expelling the dead foetus. 

Adhe'rence. (Lat. ad , <£ to,” and 
hserere, “ to stick.”) The intimate 
union of two bodies by their surfaces; 
abnormal union of structures by means 
of morbid formations. Applied in 
Botany to the consolidation of parts or 
organs which are distinct in other 
plants or in younger stages of the 
same plant. See Adhesion. 

Adhe'rent. (From the same.) Ab¬ 
normally consolidated by morbid form¬ 
ations. In Botany, united with or 
growing fast to another organ or part. 

Adhe'sion, ad-he-zhun. (From the 
same.) The act of adhering; the con¬ 
dition of bodies cleaving to one another; 
the property by which certain bodies 
attract others, or their particles adhere 
to one another when their surfaces are 
brought in contact. The reunion of 
severed parts through adhesive inflam¬ 
mation (Surg.). The morbid union of 
contiguous but separated parts by pro¬ 


cess of adhesive inflammation. See 
Adherence. 

Adhe'sions. (From the same.) 
Morbid formations effecting the adher¬ 
ence of structures ; organized bands of 
lymph uniting parts which are nor¬ 
mally contiguous, but separated. Ad¬ 
hesions are usually found connecting 
serous surfaces, being the result of 
some inflammatory process, as pleu¬ 
ritic adhesions; they consist mainly of 
fibrous tissue, and vary in character 
from a few loose, slender bands to that 
condition in which the contiguous sur¬ 
faces are so blended, or agglutinated , 
that they can be separated only by 
cutting them asunder. 

Adhe'sive. (From the same.) 
Uniting ; sticking ; having the property 
of adhesion. See also Glutinous and 
V iscous. 

Adhe'sive Infl&mma'tion. The 
inflammation occurring during the pro¬ 
cess by which the sides of incised 
wounds unite without suppuration 
—a process termed union by the first 
intention. An inflammation terminat¬ 
ing in adhesion of separated surfaces 
by organized bands of lymph. It 
is not now deemed essential that in¬ 
flammation should occur during such 
adhesion. 

Adhe'sive Pl&st'er. The familiar 
name for Emplastrum Resina (q. v.). 
In general, any plaster which adheres 
to the skin. 

Adl&n'tum. A genus of ferns 
called maiden-hair ; a syrup is prepared 
from some varieties, called Capillaire 
(q. v.). See Adiantum Pedatum. 

Adian'tum Capillus Veneris. A 

species, common in Europe, called 
maiden-hair. It is slightly aromatic, 
demulcent, and from it is chiefly made 
Capillaire , or Sirop de Capillaire. 

Adiantum Peda'tum. Has pro¬ 
perties similar to those of Adiantum 
capillus veneris. Capillaire was for¬ 
merly made from this variety. Called 
also &veet fern , and Canadian or 
American maiden-hair. 
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Adlaphore'sis, ad-i-af-o-re-sis. (Gr. 
a, priv., and 8uL<pop£<o, to “ perspire.”) 
Deficient cutaneous perspiration ; sup¬ 
pression of perspiration. See Adia- 
pneustia. 

Adiaph'orous, ad-i-af-or-us. (Gr. 
a, priv., and dta<pops(u, to “ disperse.”) 
Incapable of doing harm or good ; ap¬ 
plied to neutral or indifferent medica¬ 
ments. 

Adiapneus'tia, ad-i-ap-noos-te-a. 
(Gr. a, priv., and diaxviu), to “ evapo¬ 
rate.”) Suppression, deficiency, or 
diminution of perspiration; adiaplio- 
resis. 

Adl&thes'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and 
diaOsats, “ disposition.”) Without pre¬ 
ceding diathesis; adiathesic diseases 
being such as occur without antecedent 
diathesis. 

Adipocera Cetosa. See Ceta- 
ceum. 

AdipogSra/tion, ad-ip-o-ser-a-shun. 
(Lat. adeps , “ fat,” and cera, “ wax.”) 
The process of change into adipocere. 

Ad'ipocere, ad-ip-o-seer. (From 
the same.) A peculiar substance like 
fat or spermaceti, soapy, grayish, 
wax-like, and, when fresh, usually 
soft and unctuous. It is formed by 
spontaneous changes in the dead tissues 
of man or other animals when im¬ 
mersed for a considerable period in 
water, spirit, or dilute nitric acid, or 
buried in moist places under certain 
peculiar conditions. The time neces¬ 
sary, under these conditions, to pro¬ 
duce this change has been studied 
by medical jurists, and depends upon 
many varying factors, as climate, season, 
soil, etc. Adipocere has a peculiar and 
disagreeable odor, dissolves in ether, 
and burns with a blue flame. Also 
applied to Cholesterine ( q. r.), the 
base of biliary calculi. 

Ad'ipose. (Lat. adeps, “fat.”) Of 
the nature of fat; fatty ; full of fat; 
pertaining to fat. See Fatty. 

Ad'ipose Sarco'ma of Ab'eme- 
thy. A fatty tumor or lipoma. 


Ad'ipose Tissue. Areolar tissue 
containing fat. 

Adipo'sis. (Lat. adeps , “ fat,” and 
suffix -osis, “condition.”) General cor¬ 
pulency, or accumulation of adipose 
tissue in or upon an organ ; increase 
of fatness or obesity. See Polysarcia, 
and Obesity. 

Adiposis Hepatica. A disease of 
the liver dependent on the accumula¬ 
tion of fat in its secreting cells. Fatty 
degeneration of the liver. 

Adip'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and 8c<pa, 
“ thirst.”) Absence of thirst. Dipso- 
sis expers. 

Ad'itus. (Lat., “ a passage.”) The 
entrance to a canal or duct. 

Ad'jSctive. (Lat. adjicere , to “ add 
to.”) A term applied to coloring 
matters which, having little attraction 
for cloth, need to be fixed through the 
agency of another substance, called a 
mordant ( Cliem .). 

Adjunc'tive. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
jungere, to “join.”) Applied to sur¬ 
gical treatment in which a part is 
entirely severed from the body, and 
afterward united; conservative. 

Adju'vant. (Lat. adjuvare, to 
“ assist.”) Assisting other remedies. 
An ingredient introduced into a pre¬ 
scription to aid the operation of the 
principal medicine or basis. In general, 
whatever assists in the prevention or 
cure of disease. 

Adna'ta (Tu'nica). (Lat. ad, 
“ to,” and nascor, “ to grow.”) The 
sclerotic conjunctiva. 

Adolescence, ad-o-less-ense. (Lat. 
adolesco , to “grow to maturity.”) 
Youth; the period between puberty 
and that at which full physical devel¬ 
opment is acquired ; reckoned between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five 
years in males, and between twelve and 
twenty-one in females. See also Age. 

Ado'nidine. A glucoside obtained 
from the Adonis vernalis of Europe 
and Asia. A cardiac stimulant, the 
effects of which resemble those of digi¬ 
talis. Dose, & to J grain. 
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Ado'nls Verna'lis. One of the 

plants of the order Ranunculacese , from 
which the glucoside adonidine is ob¬ 
tained. 

Ad 6 pt' 6 r. A large receiver, having 
two opposite necks, sometimes placed 
between the retort and another receiver, 
either for additional space for elastic 
vapors or to increase the length of the 
neck of the retort. See also Adapter. 

Adbscula'tion, ad-os-kyu-la-shun. 
(Lat. ad, “ to,” and oscxdari, “ to kiss.”) 
Impregnation of plants by the pollen 
coming in contact with the pistils; the 
inserting of one part of the plant into 
another ( Bot .). Also, in Physiology, 
impregnation by mere external contact, 
instead of the insertion of the organ 
of the male, as in fishes. 

Adstric'tion, ad-strik-shun. (Lat. 
ad, and string ere, “ to bind.”) The ac¬ 
tion of an astringent or styptic, or its 
effects ; astriction ; constipation ; com¬ 
pression with ligatures. 

AdsurgSnt. See Assurgent. 

Adult'. (Lat. adolere, to “ grow 
up.”) A term applied to animals, some¬ 
times also to plants, most commonly to 
man, arrived at maturity. Mature; be¬ 
tween youth and old age. One of ma¬ 
ture years. See ^Etas. 

Adultera'tion. (Lat. adultero, “ to 
corrupt.”) The corrupting or debasing 
of pure ingredients with foreign sub¬ 
stances of inferior value. See Falsi¬ 
fication. 

Adu'rens. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
urere, “ to burn.”) Applied to a body 
possessing the property of burning 
animal substance. See Caustic. 

Adust'. (Lat. ad, “ to,” urere, “ to 
burn.”) A term formerly applied to 
the fluids of the body to indicate a sup¬ 
posed dispersion of the serum of the 
blood by increase of body heat. 

Adus'tion, ad-us-tchun. (From the 
same.) The state of being adust. 
Applied, in Surgery, to cauterization ; 
the application of the actual cautery 
to any part of the body. See also 
Ambustio. 


Advance'ment. An operation on 
the muscles of the eye to correct stra¬ 
bismus. 

Adventl'tia, ad-ven-tisli-e-a. A 
term applied to the middle coat of the 
blood-vessels. 

AdvSnti'tious, ad - ven - tish - us. 
(Lat. advenio, to “come to.”) Acci¬ 
dental or acquired, as certain diseases, 
in opposition to what is congenital or 
hereditary. (See Acquired Diseases.) 
Applied to tissues the product of dis¬ 
ease. In Botany, appearing out of the 
ordinary course of nature, or irreg¬ 
ularly. 

Adv6nti'tious Diseases. Ac¬ 
quired diseases. 

Adventitious Membrane. False 
membrane. 

Adynam'ia. (Gr. a , priv., and 
duva/jLC$, “ power.”) A term indicating 
serious loss or deficiency of strength or 
vital power. Debility; impotence. 
Employed synonymously with the 
typhoid condition. 

Adynam'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to adynamia, or debility of 
vital power. Applied to diseases in 
which the phenomena of adynamia are 
prominent. Presenting the typhoid 
condition. 

Adynam'ic Fevers. Fevers at¬ 
tended with great muscular debility 
and general prostration. 

.zEdce'agTa, e-de-a-gra. (Gr. al 8 o ~ ta , 
the “ genitals,” and ay pa , a “ seizure.”) 
Gout in the genitals. 

JEdcei'tls, e-de-i-tis. (Gr. aidola, 
“ genitals,” and suflix - itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the organs 
of generation. 

^Edceodyn'ia, e-de-o-din-e-a. (Gr. 
aidola , the “ genitals,” and 6 duvrj , 
“ pain.”) Pain in the genital organs, 
from any cause. 

^jdoeog-argalis'mus. (Gr. aidola , 
“ genitals,” and yapyaXi ^ oj , “ I tickle.”) 
Masturbation ; onanism ; nymphomania. 

^dceol'ogy, e-de-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
aidola, the “ genitals,” and X6yo$, a 
“ discourse.”) A treatise or disserta- 
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tion on the organs of generation, their 
functions, structure, etc. The branch 
of anatomy relating to that subject. 

^doeoma/nla. (Gr. aidola, “ gen¬ 
itals,” and iiavia , “ madness.”) Nymph¬ 
omania. 

AUdoeomycoderml'tis, e-de-o-mi- 
ko-der-mi-tis. (Gr. aidoca, “ genitals,” 
pux<i$, “mucus,” dtppa, “skin,” and 
-itis, meaning “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the mucous membrane 
of the parts of generation. 

-SMoeop'sophy, e-de-op-so-fe. (Gr. 
aidola , “ genitals,” and (f>o<peiv, “ to 
sound.”) The sound caused by the 
emission of wind from the bladder per 
urethram in conditions of disease, or 
from the womb per vaginam , in females. 

JE'doeopsy, e-de-op-se. (Gr. aidola, 
“genitals,” and 6<]n ?,“seeing.”) AEd.eo- 
scopy ( q . v.). 

^Edoeos'copy, e-de-os-ko-pe. (Gr. 
aidola, the “ genitals,” and gv.o-kIid, to 
“ see.”) Ocular examination or inspec- ! 
tion of the genitals; exploration of 
the organs of generation. 

JEg&gropl'lus. (Gr. aiyaypo 9, the 
“ wild goat,” and xiXo$, “ hair.”) A 
ball or concretion found in the stomach 
of goats, deer, cows, etc., composed of 
hair collected on the tongue of the 
animal in licking itself, and swallowed ; ! 
once employed medicinally. 

^E'gilSps, e-jil-ops. (Gr. a}’ c, a 
“ goat,” and w<p, the “ eye,” from its 
resemblance to the infraorbital gland¬ 
ular sac of goats.) A sinuous ulcer 
at the inner angle of the eye, commu¬ 
nicating, or not, with the lachrymal 
sac; when it so communicates, it con¬ 
stitutes fistula lachrymalis ; and when 
it does not, now considered to be 
only a stage of that fistula. Is applied 
to the plant Bromus sterilis, from its 
supposed capability of curing the so- 
called ulcer. 

JEg-o'nia, e-go-ne-a. (Gr. a??, 

“ goat,” and yov-rj, “ produce.”) A minor 
degree of aegophony; a vocal resonance 
intermediate between marked bron¬ 
chophony and aegophony. 


^g-pph'ony, e-gof-o-ne. (Gr. at c, 
a “ goat,” and gw fi “ the voice.”) A 
peculiar alteration of the resonance of 
the voice, as heard in auscultation, re¬ 
sembling the bleating of the goat or 
kid. It consists of a twanging vibra¬ 
tion or bleating and broken tremulous¬ 
ness of the voice, generally best heard 
near the lower angle of the scapula, 
when there is moderate effusion into 
the pleura. 

■iEgyp'tia Ul'cera. {^Egyptian ul¬ 
cers?) Ulcers of the fauces and tonsils, 
said to have been common in Egypt 
and Syria. 

JEgy-p'tius Pes'sus. Egyptian 
pessary. A pessary composed of 
honey, turpentine, butter, etc. 

JElurSp'sis. Obliquity of the 
palpebral fissure. 

^El'nas A'fer. A coleopteral insect 
of Spain, employed, like cantharides, 

! as a vesicant. 

JEqua/tor Oc'uli, e-kwa-tor ok- 
yu-li. The line formed by the union 
of the upper and under eyelid upon 
closure ; it lies below the middle of the 
eyeball. Also, the greatest circle that 
can be described on the eyeball in a 
plane transverse to the axis. 

JEquilib'rium, e - k wil - ib - re - urn. 
(Lat. scguus, “ equal,” and libro, to 
“ weigh.”) Equilibrium ; a balancing 
of forces. In Medicine, the harmoni¬ 
ous action of the organs of the body. 

A'er. (Lat., from the Gr. drjp, 
“ air,” the “ atmosphere.”) The natu¬ 
ral air we breathe ; atmospheric air; 
gas. 

A'erated. (Lat. aer, “ air.”) Car¬ 
bonated ; impregnated with carbonic 
acid gas. Applied to liquids, bread, 
etc., so impregnated. 

Aera'tion of the Blood. See 

LLematosis. 

Ae'rial Plants. A name applied 
in Botany to certain plants which, after 
a time, can exist by absorption from 
the atmosphere, without requiring their 
roots to be fixed to any soil. Air-plants. 

Aerif'erous, a-er-if-er-us. (Lat. aer, 
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“ air,” and ferre, “ to carry.”) Air- 
conveying ; air-carrying. Applied to 
passages which convey air, as the 
bronchia, trachea, etc. 

Aerification,a-er-if-i-ka-shun. (Lat. 
aer, “ air,” and facere , “ to make.”) 
Combination with or conversion into 
air or gas; the process of changing a 
body into a gas or aeriform state; the 
condition of being aeriform. 

A'eriform. (Lat. aer, “ air,” and 
forma , “ form.”) Gaseous ; having the 
form of air or gas. 

AeripSritonl'tis. (Comp, aer, and 
peritonitis.') Tympanites (q. v.). 

Aerodermecta/sia. (Gr. drjpf air,” 
depfiaf skin,” and £xra<ri?, u dilatation.”) 
Emphysema of the subcutaneous con¬ 
nective tissue. 

Aerodynamics. (Gr. drjp, “ air,” 
and duvapts, “ power.”) The science 
which treats of the air and its prop¬ 
erties while in motion. 

Aerogon'iscope, a-er-o-gon-is-kope. 
(Gr. drjp, “ air,” yovrj, “ seed,” and 
oxoniui ,“1 look after.”) An apparatus 
designed to collect the organic dust 
from the air. 

Aerog'r&phy, a-er-og-raf-e. (Gr. 
drjp, “ air,” and ypapeiv, “ to write.”) 
A description of the air or atmosphere ; 
aerology. 

Aerohydrop'athy, a-er-o-hi-drop- 

a-the. (Gr. dr)p,“ air,” udatp, “water,” 
and - dOas, “ suffering.”) A so-called 
system of medicine in which air and 
water are the chief remedial agents 
employed. 

Aerol'ogy, a-er-ol-o-je. (Gr. drjp, 
“ air,” and a “ discourse.”) A 

dissertation or treatise on the properties 
of air; that branch of physics which 
treats of the nature, uses, and action 
of air. 

Aerom'eter. (Gr. drjp, “ air,” and 
pirpnv, a “ measure.”) An apparatus 
for ascertaining the mean bulk of gases 
or measuring their density, rarity, 
weight, and expansibility. 

Aeropho'bla, a-er-o-fo-be-a. (Gr. 
drjp, “ air,” and <p6j3o$, “ fear.”) A 


dread of any current of air. Often 
observed in hydrophobia, and occa¬ 
sionally in hysteria and certain cerebral 
affections wherein the contact of an 
air-current induces a paroxysm. 

A'erophore, a-er-o-for. (Gr. drjp, 
“ air,” and <pipio, “ I carry.”) A por¬ 
table apparatus for conveying con¬ 
densed air to the lungs, designed to be 
carried where there is danger from 
any noxious gases. 

A'erophyte, a-er-o-fite. (Gr. drjp, 
“ air,” and guzov, a “ plant.”) An aerial 
plant, as lichens, etc. 

Aeros'copy, a-er-os-ko-pe. (Gr. 
drjp, 11 air,” and crxomiv, 11 to examine.”) 
The investigation of the air; the ob¬ 
servation of atmospheric condition and 
variation. 

^'rose. (Lat. as s, “ copper ” or 
“ brass.”) Of the nature of copper ; 
coppery. 

Aerostatics, a-er-o-stat-ix. (Gr. 
drjp, “ air,” and ararixo ?, “ causing to 
stand.”) The doctrine of air, its spe¬ 
cific gravity, and its properties in a 
state of rest; the science that treats of 
the equilibrium of elastic fluids. Also 
the science of aerial navigation. 

Aerotho'rax. (Gr. drjp, “ air,” and 
Owpaz, “ chest.”). Pneumothorax. 

Aerozo'a. (Gr. drjp, “ air,” and 
“ alive.”) Organisms floating in the 
air. Also applied to animals to which 
air is indispensable. 

Aerozolds. (Gr. drjp, “ air,” 

“ alive,” and ecdo?, “ resemblance.”) 
Mists due to the minute germs of veg¬ 
etable life. 

AEru'glnous, e-ru-jin-us. (Lat. 
serugo, “ rust of copper.”) Pertaining 
to or partaking of the nature or sub¬ 
stance of copper rust or verdigris; 
having a bluish-green color like verdi¬ 
gris, as the bile sometimes discharged 
from the stomach. 

.iEru/go, e-roo-go. (Lat. ses, “ cop¬ 
per.”) The rust of a metal, especially 
copper or brass. Commonly applied to 
the impure subacetate of copper. Ver¬ 
digris. 
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JSjVVi'go Fer'ri. Ferri subcarbonas. j 

AEru'go Plum'bi. Plumbi sub¬ 
carbonas. 

-i®s, gen. ./E'ris. Latin name for 
copper or brass. See Cuprum. 

-<3ijS Us'tum. (Lat. ses, “ copper,” 
and ustus, “ burnt.”) Burnt copper ; i 
a substance prepared by burning out 
the sulphur from a mixture of copper 
and sulphur. 

.iEs'eulin (or ^Esculine), es-kyu- 
lin. An alkaloid found in the bark of 
the jEsculus hippocastanum (horse- 
chestnut), as well as in the other 
species of jEsculus. It is considered 
a febrifuge. Symbol, C 15 H 16 0 9 . 

AEs'culus Hippoc&s'tanum. The 
technical name of an ornamental species 
of trees of the natural order of Sap- 
indacese. It is commonly called horse- 
chestnut or buckeye, is believed to be 
native in Asia, and bears large clusters 
of showy blossoms. The bark is con¬ 
sidered a febrifuge, and has been ad¬ 
vised as a substitute for cinchona ; both 
bark and fruit are astringent, and the 
fruit said to be poisonous. 

^Esta'tes, es-ta-teez. (Lat. sestas, 

“ summer.”) Heat-spots; freckles; sun- 
burnings. See Ephelides. 

^Esthematol'og-y, es-the-mat-ol-o- 
jc. (Gr. ai<rdrjtj.a, “sensation,” and 
loyo$, “ discourse.”) A treatise or dis¬ 
sertation on the senses or their organs; 
the science of the senses and the ap¬ 
paratus of sense. 

AEsthematonu'si. (Gr. ai<rOT)na, 
“sensation,” and vo<ro?, “disease.) 
Disorders affecting sensation. 

^Esthe'sia, es-the-zhe-a. (Gr. aorOrj- \ 
(Ti$, “ perception.”) Perception ; feel¬ 
ing ; sensibility; sensation. See AEs- 
THESIS. 

-zEsthe'siae. (From the same.) Sen¬ 
tient-nervous diseases. 

-5Dsthe'sin. . An anhydrous com¬ 
pound found in brain-tissue. 

AEsthesiod/ic, es-the-ze-od-ik. (Gr. 
aHTOytTis, “ sensation,” and odo?, a 
“ path.”) Conveying sensation. Ap¬ 
plied to the gray matter of the spinal 


cord, the pathway of sensory impres¬ 
sions. 

.iEsthesiog'raphy, es - the - ze - og - 

raf-e. (Gr. aurOrjffi?, “sensation,” and 
Yptupstv, “ to write.”) A description 
of the senses and of their organs. 

.iEsthesioFogy, es-the-ze-ol-o-je. 
(Gr. aii7Ur l irt<i , “ sensation,” and h>yo<i, 
“ discourse.”) A dissertation on, or the 
doctrine of, sensation and the organs 
of sense. See H^sthematology. 

AEsthesiom'etSr. (Gr. ahrOr^i?, 
“ perception,” and pirpov, “ measure.”) 
A sensation-measurer. An apparatus 
for the accurate measurement of tactile 
sensibility ; a compass-like instrument, 
deyised by Dr. Sieveking, for ascertain¬ 
ing the sensibility of different parts 
involved in paralysis, by indicating the 
distance at which two points can be 
distinguished when applied to the cu¬ 
taneous surface. 

^Esthe'sis. (Gr. a;V07j<n?, “ per¬ 
ception.”) The faculty of receiving an 
impression ; feeling or sensibility; sense, 
sensation, perception. See AEsthesia, 
and Sense. 

^Esthgt'ica. (Gr. alaOyffiS, “ per¬ 
ception.”) Disorders affecting sensa¬ 
tion ; diseases impairing or destroying 
the function and creating dulness or 
deprivation of one or more of the ex¬ 
ternal organs of sense. 

JEstua/rium, es-tyu-a-re-um. (Lat. 
sestus , “heat” or “steam.”) A stove 
for applying dry heat to all parts of the 
body at once ; a hot room or vapor- 
bath. 

^Bstua'tion. (From the same.) 
Ebullition ; fermentation ; ardor. 

^Es'tus, es-tus. (Lat.) Ileat; 
ardor; inflammation. 

JEs'tus Volat'xcus. (Lat.) Flying 
heat; the sudden heat or flushing of 
the face; also strophulus volaticus , or 
wildfire rash of children. 

^'tas. (Lat.) Age. Human life 
has been variously divided as, famil¬ 
iarly, into childhood, manhood, and old 
age. The following is a common division 
into five periods: Infancy ( infantia ), 
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extending from birth to about the 
seventh year; Childhood ( pueritia ), 
from the seventh to the fifteenth year, 
or puberty ; Youth ( adolescentia ), 
reaching from childhood to about 
twenty-five; Manhood (virilitas or 
juventus ), from adolescence to about 
the fiftieth year; Old Age ( senectus ), 
covering the remainder of life. The 
Roman writers inserted AEtas seniorum 
(from about the forty-fifth to the six¬ 
tieth year) between juventus and se¬ 
nectus. 

H3'ther. (Lat.) A volatile inflam¬ 
mable liquor obtained by distillation 
from alcohol and a concentrated acid. 
(See Ether.) The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for an inflammable liquid, used as a sol¬ 
vent, composed of about 74 per cent, 
of pure ethyl oxide and 26 per cent, 
of alcohol containing a little water. 
See Ether Fortior. 

JE'ther Acet'icus (acetic ether). 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for a colorless, 
odorous liquid composed principally of 
acetate of ethyl. 

JE'ther Ansestheticus. Chlor¬ 
inated muriatic ether ; chlorinated ethyl 
chloride. Limpid, colorless, aromatic, 
anaesthetic; sp. gr. 1.5. Used as a 
local anaesthetic. 

AH'ther Chloricus. See Chloro¬ 
form, also Ether, Chloric. 

iE'ther For'tior, (stronger ether 
or pure ether.) The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the purified ether distilled from 
ether which has been agitated with 
lime, chloride of calcium, and water; 
composed of about 94 per cent, of 
ethyl oxide and about 6 per cent, of 
alcohol containing a little water. Used 
as an anaesthetic by inhalation ; sp. gr. 
.728. 

HD'ther Hydriod'icus. Iodide of 
ethyl, composed of alcohol, iodine, and 
phosphorus. Used for iodine inhala¬ 
tion. 

Hj'ther Hydrocyan'icus. Prussic 
ether. Has been recommended in 
whooping cough, etc. in six-drop doses. 

Hi'ther Muriat'icus. Chloride of 


ethyl. Has the properties of other 
ethers, and is usually mixed with an 
equal bulk of alcohol. Has been em¬ 
ployed as an anaesthetic. 

Afl'ther Prus'sicus. Hither hydro- 
cyanicus. 

iE'ther Pu'rus. Hither fortior. 

Afi'ther Rectiflcatus, (rectified 
ether.) A limpid, highly inflammable, 
volatile liquid, of a penetrating odor 
and pungent taste, distilled from sul¬ 
phuric ether, liquor potassa, and water ; 
sp. gr. .732. 

Higher Sulphu'ricus. Hther; 
ether. 

Hl'ther Terebinthina'tus. Tere- 
binthinated ether ; distilled from spirit 
of turpentine, alcohol, and concentrated 
nitric acid. Has been used externally 
and internally in biliary calculi, rheu¬ 
matism, etc. 

HUthe'rea. Applied formerly to 
preparations of ether. 

ACthe'real. (Lat. sethereus.') Ethe¬ 
real ( q . v.'), as ethereal tincture, a 
tincture formed by the action of sul¬ 
phuric ether on medicinal substances ; 
ethereal oil, a volatile oil. 

JEtherisnras. See Etherism. 

Hthero'leum. Volatile oil. See 
Oil and Olea Volatilia. 

Hlthiopiflca'tion, e-the-op-if-i-ka- 
shun. (Lat. sethiops , “black man,” 
and facere, “ to make.”) The mummy¬ 
like discoloration of the skin some¬ 
times induced by the application of 
mercurial ointment, and observed in 
bodies of persons dying from arsenic 
poisoning. 

Hlthiopio'sls. (Lat. sethiops, “ black 
man,” and suffix -osis , “ condition.”) 
Cutaneous discoloration, as by nitrate 
of silver. See Hthiopification. 

.H'thiops Alb'us. African albino. 

HFthiops An'imal. A dark pig¬ 
ment covering the internal surface of 
the choroid. 

Hfl'thiops Martial'is. A name for¬ 
merly applied to the black deutoxide 
of iron. 
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-311'thiops Mineral'is. The black 
mercuric sulphide, with sulphur in ex¬ 
cess. 

uEth'ogen, eth-o-jen. (Gr. atOos, 
“fire,” and yzwouo, to “produce.”) A 
compound of boron and nitrogen yield¬ 
ing a bright phosphorescent light when 
heated before the blowpipe. 

^Ethu/sa Cyna'pium. Small hem¬ 
lock or fool’s parsley, a poisonous Euro¬ 
pean plant of the order Umbelliferse, 
resembling conium in action and yield¬ 
ing an alkaloid called cynapine. 

^iEthu'sa Me'um. A variety of 
^ Ethusa , also called spignel or bald- 
money, the root of which has been re¬ 
commended as carminative, stomachic, 
etc. 

JEtiol'ogy. (Gr. atrca, “ cause,” 
and h»yo$, “ discourse.”) Etiology ; 
the science of the cause of disease; that 
branch of pathological science dealing 
with the causation of disease. 

Affec'tion. (Lat. ad, and facer e, 
“ to move,” “ to affect.”) Any mode 
in which mind or body is modified or 
affected; disease, as febrile affection, 
cardiac affection, etc. Also applied to 
the passions and conditions of the mind 
(affections of the mind) associated with 
sentiments of pleasure, pain, grief, fear, 
etc. 

AffSc'tive Faculties. A term ap¬ 
plied to certain cerebral functions, in¬ 
cluding the sentiments, affections, etc. 

Affec'tive Insan'ity. Emotional 
insanity. 

Afferent. (Lat. ad , “ to,” and ferre, 
to “ bear.”) Carrying to ; conveying 
from the surface to the centre. 

Afferent Nerve. A nerve convey¬ 
ing impressions to a nerve-centre. 

Afferent Vessel. A vessel con¬ 
veying fluid to an organ ; the vessels 
that carry lymph or chyle to the lym¬ 
phatic glands. 

AfferSn'tia. (Lat., pi. neuter of 
Afferens.) A term applied to the 
lymphatic vessels; Vasa offerentia. See 
Afferent Vessel. 

Aflfin'ity. (Lat. ad, “to,” and finis, 


“ boundary,” “ connected with.”) At¬ 
traction ; tendency toward; relationship; 
mutual attraction. In Chemistry , that 
species of attraction by which various 
substances combine to form new com¬ 
pounds. In Natural Philosophy , some¬ 
times used to denote attraction in a 
more general sense, as attraction of 
cohesion. (See Affinity of Aggre¬ 
gation.) Also employed in Botany 
to signify relationship, similarity of 
structure, or resemblance in leading 
characteristics, indicating the organic 
relations between different genera, etc. 
This term is also sometimes used in 
Medicine to denote the preference of 
certain disorders to act in a given 
manner or affect particular parts, as in 
cases of gout urate of sodium is liable 
to accumulate around the affected 
joints ; as well as to denote the prefer¬ 
ence of drugs, poisons, remedies, etc. 
to act by a peculiar process or to influ¬ 
ence certain organs 

Affinity, Compound. Applied in 
chemistry to the mutual attraction 
whereby three or more bodies combine 
to form one homogeneous body ; chem¬ 
ical affinity involving more than two 
substances. 

Affinity, Disposing. The power 
of a substance to promote the combi¬ 
nation of certain other substances by 
reason of its attraction for the com¬ 
pound which they form; when the 
combination has been effected, the first 
substance may be withdrawn. 

Affinity, Divel'lent. That power 
which tends to arrange the particles of 
a compound in a new form, producing 
decomposition. In combining different 
compounds, if the divellent affinities 
prove more powerful than the quies¬ 
cent, decomposition takes place. 

Affinity, Elec'tive. The prefer¬ 
ence of one substance for combination 
with a certain other, rather than with 
a third or a fourth, etc. 

Affinity, Intermediate. The power 
whereby a substance causes the combi¬ 
nation of certain other substances which 
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exhibit no compound affinity for each 
other. See also Affinity, Disposing. 

Affinity of Aggregation. A force 
by which two substances tend to com¬ 
bine and form an aggregate, without 
any alteration of their chemical prop¬ 
erties. Also used as synonymous with 
attraction and cohesion. 

Affinity of Composition. A force 
which causes different particles of mat¬ 
ter to unite so as to form new matter. 

Affinity, Quies'cent. That affinity 
which tends to maintain the elements 
of a compound in their present state, 
preventing decomposition. 

Afflate'. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and flare, 
“ to blow.”) Sudden in its attack. 

Affla'tus. (From the same.) A 
breathing on ; a blast; an air that strikes 
the body and produces disease. 

Afffiuence. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
fluere, “ to flow.”) A determination 
or flow of blood or other fluids to any 
part; excessive flowing. 

Afflux'us. (From the same.) Afflux; 
fluxion ; affluence. 

Affusion, af-fyu-zhun. (Lat. ad, 
“ to,” and fundere, “ to pour.”) The 
pouring of a liquid on any body. A 
method of treatment which consists of 
pouring warm or cold water or other 
fluid on the patient. Employed in 
certain fevers, etc. In Chemistry, ap¬ 
plied to the pouring of water or some 
liquor repeatedly on a substance to 
cleanse it. 

Af'ium. Affium ; opium. See Pap- 
aver. 

Afoetal, af-e-tal. (Gr. a, priv., and 
Lat. foetus, “ offspring.”) Without a 
foetus. 

After-Birth. A familiar term for 
the placenta, cord, and membranes or 
secundines expelled after childbirth. 
See Placenta, and Secundines. 

After-Pains. The painful sensa¬ 
tions which occur after parturition, 
caused by the contractile efforts of the 
uterus. See Pains, Labor. 

Afterdamp. A term applied to the 


irrespirable gases generated by a coal¬ 
mine explosion. 

Agal&c'tia. (Gr. a, priv., and 
yaXa, “ milk.”) Agalaxis ; absence or 
deficiency of milk after childbirth; 
imperfect lactation. 

Agal'loehum. Aloes-wood ; a re¬ 
sinous E. Indian wood. 

Agalorrhce'a. (Gr. a, priv., yala, 
“ milk,” and pe<u, “ I flow.”) Cessation 
of flow of milk ; stoppage of lactation. 

Ag&m'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and yapos, 
“ marriage.”) Agamous. In Botany, 
applied to plants the sexual organs of 
which are wanting or obscure ; crypto- 
gamic; asexual. 

Agamogen'esis. (Gr. a, priv., 
ya,u/>s, “ marriage,” and ysvs/rcs, “ gene¬ 
ration.”) Origin-production; repro¬ 
duction without the union of the sexes; 
the faculty of reproducing asexually. 

A'gar-A'gar. Japanese isinglass; 
a Ceylon moss, used as a culture me¬ 
dium. 

Ag'arlc. A genus of fungous plants, 
of which some are edible and some 
poisonous. See Agaricus, and Bole¬ 
tus. 

Agar'igin. A crystallizable prin¬ 
ciple of the agaricus. 

Agar'icus, ag-ar-ik-us. Agaric. The 
name of the mushroom family, a fun¬ 
gous order of cryptogamous plants. 

Agar'icus Campes'tris. The 

common edible mushroom of Europe. 

Agar'icus Chirurgo'run. Sur¬ 

geon’s agaric. See Boletus Ignia- 

RIUS. 

Agas'triC. (Gr. a, priv., and yatrrrjp, 
“ belly.”) Lacking proper intestinal 
canal. 

Agastroner'via. (Gr. a, priv., yan- 
rrjp, “ stomach,” and veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Deficiency of nervous action in the 
stomach. 

Aga've America'na. The Amer¬ 
ican aloe or century-plant, natural order 
of Amaryllidacese. Pulque (q. v.), 
the favorite drink of the Mexicans, is 
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fermented from its juice. The plant is 
considered a laxative and diuretic. 

Agave Virgin'ica. Rattlesnake’s 
master, or false aloe. Grows in the 
Southern States; has been used in 
flatulent colic and as a remedy for 
rattlesnake-bite. 

Age. See AEtas. 

Agene'sia. (Gr. a , priv., and 
ytvaaiq, “ generation.”) Impotence ; 
sterility; imperfect development of 
parts; absence of a sexual organ. 

Agen'esis. (From the same.) Ab¬ 
sence or imperfect development of any 
part of the body ; impotence ; sterility. 
See Agenesia. 

A'gent. (Lat. agere, “ to act.”) 
Any power or cause which produces an 
effect on the human body ; as remedial 
agents, morbific agents, etc. (See Re¬ 
agent.) In Chemistry, a substance 
whose presence determines the chemi¬ 
cal change of other bodies. 

Ageus'tia, ag-oos-te-a. (Gr. a, 
priv.,and yeuai?, “tasting.”) Loss of 
taste; absence, defect, or diminution 
of the sense of taste. 

Agglom'erate. (Lat. agglomerare , 
to “ gather into a ball.”) Aggregate ; 
gathered together, as glands or tumors 
in aggregation. In Botany, heaped up 
or collected in a rounded form. 

Agglom'erate Glands. Peyer’s 
glands. 

Agglu'tin&nt. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
glutinare, “ to glue.”) Producing ad¬ 
hesion ; promoting union. Applied to 
plaster, certain bandages, or any viscous 
application which aids to unite the 
divided skin and favors the healing of 
parts. Formerly applied to remedies 
which were supposed capable of uniting 
divided parts. 

Agglutina'tion. (From the same.) 
The process of adhesion ; also, the ac¬ 
tion of agglutinants; coition. 

Agglutination, Imme'diate. 
Union by the first intention ( Snrg .). 

Agglutination, Me'diate. The 
temporary interposition of some sub¬ 
stance between the lips of a wound 
(Surg.). 


Ag'gregate. (Lat. aggregate , “ to 
collect into a flock.”) Crowded; col¬ 
lected. A mass composed of a congeries 
of smaller bodies. A term applied 
to clustered glands. (See Peyer’s 
Glands.) In Botany , applied to 
several things collected together, as 
florets, buds, or carpels. In Zoology, ap¬ 
plied to a family of the Mollusca which 
are united by a common mass, seeming 
to communicate organically with one 
another. 

Aggregation. A congeries of many 
particles into a cluster or mass. (See 
Aggregate.) Sometimes applied to 
the attraction of cohesion. 

Agitation. (Lat. agitare , to 
“ shake.”) The act of putting into 
violent motion ; continued and fatig¬ 
uing motion of the body ; distressing 
mental perturbation. 

Ag'lia. A whitish speck on the 
cornea of the eye. 

Aglobu'lia. Diminution in the 
quantity of red blood-corpuscles; an¬ 
aemia. 

Aglos'sla. (Gr. a, priv., and ylwoeta, 
the “ tongue.”) A malformation in 
which the tongue is wanting; congen¬ 
ital absence or privation of the tongue. 

Agluti'tion, ag-loo-tish-un. (From 
a, priv.. and Lat. glutire, “ to swallow.”) 
The inability to swallow. See also 
Dysphagia. 

Agmatol'ogy, ag-mat-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
ayiuxi, “ fracture,” and Xoyo$, a “ de¬ 
scription.”) A treatise or dissertation 
on fractures; that branch of medical 
science relating to fractures. 

Ag'min&te. (Lat. agmen , “com¬ 
pany.”) Arranged or collected in 
groups. 

Agminated Follicles. Peyer’s 
patches. 

Agni'na Membra'na. (Lat. ag- 

nus, a “lamb,” and membrana, a “ mem¬ 
brane.’ - ) Agnina tunica ; the amnion ; 
one of the membranes of the foetus, so 
called from its tenderness or because 
first observed in foetal lambs. 

Ag'nine. (Lat. agnus, “ lamb.”) 
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Of or belonging to a lamb. Applied 
to the fatty substance produced from 
wool. 

Agnoe'a, ag-ne-a. (Or. ayvoiw, “ not 
to perceive.”) The state of a patient 
who does not recognize individuals or 
objects about him. 

Ag'nus Cas'tns. A species of 
Vitex, also called the chaste tree, 
having aromatic seeds; formerly cele¬ 
brated as an anaphrodisiac. 

Agomphi'asis, ag-om-fi-a-sis. (Gr. 
a, priv., and yo/iyxoaig, “ bolting to¬ 
gether.”) Looseness of the teeth. See 
also Gomphiasis. 

Ag-om'phious, ag-om-fe-us. (Gr. a, 
priv., and yop<pio$, “ tooth.”) Without 
teeth in the jaw ; toothless. 

Ag'onia. (Gr. a, priv., and yovo<$, 
“ seed.”) Sterility ; barrenness ; un¬ 
fruitfulness. 

Agonia Bark. The febrifuge bark 
of Plumifera lancifolia. 

Ag'onose. (Gr. a, priv., and yovo?, 
“ seed.”) Barren ; sterile ; presenting 
agonia. 

Ag'ony. (Gr. apy, “ a struggle.”) 
The throe of extreme pain ; physical 
or mental suffering so intense that it 
cannot be endured calmly, but excites 
a struggle against it; also the struggle 
sometimes preceding death. 

Agorapho'bia, ag-or-a-fo-bi-a. (Gr. 
aynpa , “ a market-place,” and <pofio$, 
“fear.”) A peculiar symptom of cerebral 
disorder characterized by a feeling of 
terror when the patient is alone in 
a large open place; the fear of empti¬ 
ness or of empty spaces. 

Agram'matism. Akataphasia. 

Agraph'ia, ag-raf-e-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and ypacpeiv , “ to write.”) A symptom 
of cerebral disease marked by loss of the 
power of writing, the patient exhibiting 
partial or total inability to recall and 
arrange written symbols, so as properly 
to form words and sentences or express 
coherent ideas. A form of Aphasia 

(?• «■)• 

A'gria, a-gre-a. (Gr. ayptog," wild.”) 
A pustular eruption ; an inflammatory 


eczema situated on the back of the 
hands. See Herpes. 

Agri&m'pelos. (Gr. aypio?, “wild,” 
and ap.neXo<s : a “ vine.”) Another term 
for the Bryonia alba ( q . v.). 

Ag'rimony. A plant of the natural 
order Rosacese. Astringent and stim¬ 
ulant. Also called Agrimonia eupatoria, 
and stic-kwort. Indigenous. 

Agrlorig'anum. (Gr. aypms , 
“wild,” and dptyavov , “marjoram.”) 
Origanum vulgare , wild marjoram. 

Agriothym'Ia. (Gr. dypto 9 , “ wild,” 
and ffupog, “passion.”) Maniacal fury; 
ferocious insanity. 

Agrip'pa. (Perhaps from Gr. aypzut , 
to “ seize,” and tzous, “ foot.”) A term 
applied to children born feet foremost; 
hence, it is said, the name of the Bo- 
man Agrippae. 

Agrippl'nus Par'tus. Parturition 
with foot presentation. 

Agryp'nia. (Gr. aypios, “ wild,” 
and u 7 rvo 9 , “ sleep.”) Sleeplessness ; 
watchfulness or wakefulness ; insomnia. 

Agrypnoco'ma. (Gr. dypu-vns, 
“ sleepless,” and xajpa, “ lethargy.”) 
Partial coma, with lethargic wakeful¬ 
ness and muttering delirium; coma 
vigil. 

Agrypnot'ic. Presenting agrypnia, 
tending to produce wakefulness; ant- 
hypnotic. 

Aguardien'te, ag-guar-de-ain-tay. 
(Span, agua, “ water,” and ardiente, 
“ burning.”) Spirituous liquor; brandy. 
See Spirit. 

A'grie. A popular name for inter¬ 
mittent fever; a disorder in which the 
febrile symptoms disappear and recur 
at intervals, as daily or every alternate 
day. Commonly used in the sense of 
chill or rigor. 

A'gue and Fe'ver. Intermittent 
fever. 

A'gue, Brass'founders’. A name 
given to the morbid phenomena, re¬ 
sembling ague, in those who are ex¬ 
posed to the fumes of deflagrating zinc 
in brass-foundries. 
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A'gue-Brow. Frontal neuralgia. 
See Neuralgia. Facial. 

A'gue-Cake. The enlargement of 
the spleen resulting from the action of 
malaria on the system. 

A'gue-Drop. A solution of ar- 
seniate of potassium, employed as a 
remedial agent in intermittent fevers; 
liquor arsenicalis ; Fowler's solution. 

A'gue-Plant. A name sometimes 
used to denote the small cottony flocks 
in the urine said to be developed dur¬ 
ing intermittent fever. 

A'gue-Tree. Laurus sassafras; 
so called because of its febrifuge prop¬ 
erties. 

A'gue-Weed. Eupatorium per- 
foliatum. 

Ahyp'nla. (Gr. a, priv., and £t:>o<z, 
“ sleep.”). Insomnia ; sleeplessness. 

Aidoioma/nla. (Gr. acdoca, “ gen¬ 
itals,” and /j lavta, “ madness.”) ^Edoeo- 
mania ; erotomania ; nymphomania. 

Ail an'thus Excel'sa. An Indian 
tree whose bark possesses bitter tonic 
and febrifuge properties. 

Ailan'thus Glandulo'sa. Chinese 
sumach or tree of heaven, a species 
of Ailanthus indigenous in China. Nat. 
Ord. Simarubacese. It has been much 
used in Europe and U. S. as an orna¬ 
mental shade-tree. The bark is said 
to have tonic qualities, and has been 
employed as an anthelmintic. 

Ainhum. A disease said to be 
found among negroes in the tropics, 
which consists of spontaneous amputa¬ 
tion of the little toes. 

Air. (Lat. aer. from Gr. ar/p, “ air.”) 
The atmosphei’e; the gaseous fluid 
which we breathe; atmospheric air. 
It consists of about 20 parts of oxygen 
diluted with about 80 parts of nitrogen, 
not chemically combined, but simply 
mixed, and contains a small quantity 
of carbonic acid, aqueous vapor, etc. 
It envelops the earth in the form 
of a fluid which is invisible, trans¬ 
parent, inodorous, insipid, ponderable, 
compressible, and elastic. Its effects 
upon the human body vary according 


to density, temperature, humidity, etc., 
and it is employed in various forms 
(aerotherapeutics') in application to the 
whole or part of the body. Change of 
air is highly serviceable in the preven¬ 
tion and cure of certain diseases. (See 
Climate, and Respiration.) Air is 
used as the unit in ascertaining the 
specific gravity of gases, and is 800 
times lighter than water. (See At¬ 
mosphere.) The word air is also ap¬ 
plied to a gas or permanently elastic 
and aeriform fluid. 

Air, Al'kaline. Ammonia. 

Air-Bag - . Air-bladder. See also 
Crypta and Follicle. 

Air-Bath. A mechanical arrange¬ 
ment in the form of an iron chamber, 
which can be filled with air at any pres¬ 
sure, temperature, etc. demanded by 
the patient’s condition. 

Air-Bed. A bed consisting of an 
air-tight bag which at will can be in¬ 
flated. 

Air-Blad'der. The swimming-blad¬ 
der of fishes. 

Air -Cells. Cavities in the cellular 
tissue of plants containing air ( Bot .). 
Used also as synonymous with air-sacs. 

Air-Cushion. Similar to an air-bed, 
but smaller. 

Air, Dephlogisticated. Oxygen. 

Air-Douche. Inflation of the mid¬ 
dle ear.. 

Air Em'bolism. Obstruction of 
the vascular system caused by the 
presence of free air; air in the veins. 

Air, Fixed. ( Aer Fixus .) Carbonic 
acid gas. 

Ah, Mephitic. Carbonic acid gas. 

Air-Passages. The respiratory or¬ 
gans—larynx, trachea, bronchia, etc. 

Air-Plants. Epiphytes. Plants de¬ 
riving their sustenance from the air 
and not rooted to any soil. Lichens 
and certain mosses are air-plants, though 
the term commonly denotes certain 
tropical flowering plants. 

Air-Poise. An instrument to meas¬ 
ure the weight of the air. 
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Air-Pump. An apparatus by which 
the air may be exhausted from a com¬ 
municating vessel. 

Air-Sacs. The terminal portions 
of the bronchial tubes, into which the 
vesicles open. Also certain receptacles 
of air in various parts of the body 
of birds and communicating with the 
lungs. 

Air-Thermometer. A thermometer 
in which air is substituted for mercury 
or alcohol to mark the temperature. 

Air-Vesicles. Air-cells. 

Air, Vital. A term applied to oxy¬ 
gen gas, as necessary to life. 

A'juga. A plant of the natural 
order Labiatsz , having slightly astrin¬ 
gent and bitter tonic properties. 

Ak&s'ga. A colorless amorphous 
substance derived from the bark of a 
shrubby West African plant of the 
Loganiaceze order. It resembles nux 
vomica in action. 

Akatapha'sia. Agrammatism; 
aphasic inability to construct proper 
sentences. 

' Akene. See Achenium. 

Akine'sis. Akinesia ; want of mo¬ 
tion or of the power of motion. See 
Acinesia. 

Ak'ne. See Acne. 

Akne'mia. (G-r. a, priv., and 
xvijfiTj ,“ leg.”) The congenital absence 
of legs ; acnemia. 

A'la, pi. Alee. (Lat.) A wing. 
Applied, in Anatomy , to parts present¬ 
ing a wing-like projection from the 
mesial line, as alee nasi, wings of the 
nose, alae of uterus, etc. Also, the 
arm-pit. 

Ala Vespertilio'nis. (Lat. vesper- 
tilio, 11 a bat.”) Bat’s wing; that 
part of the broad ligament of the uterus 
situated between the Fallopian tube 
and the ligament of the ovary. See 
Uterus. 

Alab&st'er. (Gr. aXafta<JTpo<s.') A 
native compact gypsum (sulphate of 
lime). An ointment was formerly 


made of it, and it has been used as an 
ingredient of various dentifrices. 

A'lse Majo'res (larger wings). A 
name applied to the labia externa of 
the pudenda. See Labia Pudendi ; 
also, Sphenoid Bone. 

A'lse Mino'res (lesser wings). A 
name applied to the two small folds 
formed by the nymphae. See also Sphe¬ 
noid Bone. 

A'lse Na'si (wings of the nose). 
The lower lateral movable cartilaginous 
parts of the nose. See Nasus. 

A'lse Vulvse. Labia pudendi. 

Ala'lia, al-ay-le-a. (Gr. a , priv., and 
Xaksut, to “ speak.”) Mutitas; loss of 
speech from paresis of the muscles of 
articulation. Also used as synonymous 
with aphasia (q. v.). 

Al&n'tine. A starch-like powder 
obtained from the Angelica archan¬ 
gelica. 

A'lar. (Lat. ala, “ wing.”) Of, 
belonging to, or resembling a wing. 

Ala'res Mus'culi. Pterygoid mus¬ 
cles. 

Ala'res Ve'nse. The superficial 
veins at the bend of the arm. 

Ala'ria Os'sa. The lateral wing¬ 
like processes of the sphenoid bone. 

Ala'ris. (Lat. ala, a “ wing.”) 
Wing-like; wing-shaped; winged; ptery¬ 
goid. Applied to each of the pterygoid 
processes of the sphenoid bone, to a 
ligament in the knee-joint, and to the 
superficial inner veins of the fold of 
the arm. 

Albe'do Ret'inse. (Edema of the 
retina. 

Albe'do Ung-uium. The whitish 
semilunar portion of the nail imme¬ 
diately above the termination of the 
epidermis. See Nail. 

Al'bSs'cent, al-bes-ent. (Lat. alhus, 
“ white.”) Whitish, moderately white; 
becoming white. 

Al'bicans, al-be-kanz. (Lat. albico , 
to “ grow white.”) Whitish ; albescent. 
In the neuter plural applied to two 
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small bodies on the base of the brain, 
the corpora albicantia. 

Al'blnlsm. (Lat. albns, “ white”) 
A state of whiteness or absence of 
color of the integument, hair, and 
other tissues, resulting from defect¬ 
ive pigment-formation; an abnormal 
condition in which the skin is of a 
uniform white color, more or less trans¬ 
parent; the hair resembles bleached 
flax ; the iris is pink, or sometimes blue 
among the negroes, and the retina and 
choroid also present a reddish color; 
the sight is weak, and usually better in 
twilight. The condition of albinism is 
found among all races and in all coun¬ 
tries, but seems to be most common 
among the negroes of the marshy coast 
of Africa, and to occur more frequently 
in the female than the male. 

Albi'no. (From the same.) A 
Spanish term for one who presents the 
characteristics of albinism. See Leu- 
COPATHIA. 

Alblnu'ria, al-bin-oor-e-a. (Lat. 
dibits, “ white,” and Gr. oupov, “ urine.”) 
White urine; chyluria. 

AlblvSn'ter. (Lat. albns, “ white,” 
and venter, “ belly.”). White-bellied. 
Sometimes applied to birds, etc., as a 
specific name ( Zool .). 

Albugin'ea, al-byu-jin-e-ah. (Lat. 
albugo, “ whiteness.”) A thick layer 
of white, strong, fibrous, and resisting 
membrane enveloping the testicle. Its 
inner surface affords the prolongations 
between which are the seminiferous 
vessels, its outer cover being the va¬ 
ginalis testis. 

Albugin'ea Oc'uli. Sclerotic. 

Albugin'ea Ova'rii. Tunica albu¬ 
ginea of the ovary. 


bugineous tissues. Gout and rheuma¬ 
tism were formerly ranked among the 
forms of albuginitis. 

Albu'go. (Lat.,from albns, “white.”) 
The white of the eye; also the white 
of egg, or albumen. Also used as 
synonymous with leucoma. 

Albu'men, al-byu-men. Egg-albu¬ 
min ; white of egg; a substance, of 
which the chief constituent is albumin, 
used in pharmacy for suspending oils, 
etc. in water. See Ovum and Albu¬ 
mins. 

Albu'men Ovi. White of egg; 
egg-albumin. See Albumen. 

Albu'menoid. Albuminoid. 

Albumenu'ria. Albuminuria. 

Albu'mins, al-byu-minz. (Lat. albus, 
“ white.”) A group of proteids ; pecu¬ 
liar complex constituents of all animal 
tissues, composed of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, and sulphur, in pro¬ 
portions which vary for each variety of 
albumin. All are coagulated by nitric 
acid, and when boiled with it give a 
yellow color—the xanthoproteic reac¬ 
tion ; varieties are alkali-albumin, ca- 
seinc (the largest constituent of milk), 
egg-albumin, fibrinogen, globulin, myo¬ 
sin, globin, serum-albumin, vegetable 
albumin, and acid-albumin. 

Albu'min-Peptone. The presumed 
definite combination between the sol¬ 
vent fluid in the stomach and the albu¬ 
minous matters received into the organ 
as aliment; albuminose (q. v.). 

Albuminim'eter. Instrument to 
determine amount of albumin in urine. 

Albu'minoid, al-byu'min-oyd. (Lat. 
albumen, “ white of egg,” and Gr. eido$, 
“ resemblance.”) Resembling albumin ; 
proteinaceous. See Protein. 


Albugin'ea Tes'tis. See Albu¬ 
ginea. 

Albugin'eous, al-byu-jin-e-us. 
(From the same.) White, like the 
sclerotic coat of the eye; also belong¬ 
ing to or resembling albumen, or white 
of egg. Applied to membranes, tex¬ 
tures, etc. which are white. 

Albuginl'tls. Inflammation of al- 


Albu'minoid Ammo'nia. Am¬ 
monia derived from water or air by dis¬ 
tillation with an alkali. 

Albu'minoid Degenera'tion. Am¬ 
yloid degeneration. See Degenera- 
j TION. 

Albu'minoid Infiltra'tion. Cloudy 
swelling. 

Albu'minoids. A class of amorphous 
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organic compounds found in animals 
and plants, and important constituents 
of blood, muscles, glands, etc.; they 
contain carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hy¬ 
drogen, and sometimes sulphur and 
phosphorus. Proteids (</. v .). 

Albu'minose. The soluble princi¬ 
ple of fibrin ; albuminoid matter, pre¬ 
pared for absorption by the process of 
digestion, found in the chyle and blood ; 
not coagulable by heat. See Peptone 
and Albumin-Peptone. 

Albumino'sls. (From albumin , and 
suffix -osis, “ condition.”) State of the 
blood in which the proportion of albu¬ 
min is augmented, as in fevers. 

Albu'minous, al-byu-min-us. Per¬ 
taining to, containing, or resembling 
albumin ; furnished with albumin when 
ripe, as seeds of maize, etc. 

Albu'minous Degenera'tion. Am¬ 
yloid degeneration. 

Albummu'rla, al-byu-min-oor-e-a. 
(Lat. albumen , and Gr. oupov, “ urine.”) 
A condition characterized by the pres¬ 
ence of albumin in the urine. A dis¬ 
ease consequent upon changes in the 
blood, in the circulation, or in the 
kidneys, and distinguished by an albu¬ 
minous state of the urine, the pi’esence 
of the albumin being indicated by its 
coagulation upon boiling, etc. See 
Nephritis, and Kidney, Brigiit’s 
Disease op. 

Albuminu'ric. Pertaining to or 
associated with albuminuria. 

Albumlnurorrhoe'a. (From albu¬ 
men, and urorrhoea, “ flow of urine.”) 
A term which has been used as synony¬ 
mous with Bright’s disease. 

Albur'num. (Lat. albus, “ white.”) 
The soft, light-colored substance be¬ 
tween the inner bark and the wood of 
exogenous plants. 

Al'cahest. An imaginary universal 
solvent or menstruum. 

Al'cahest of Glauber. A thick 
liquor obtained by detonating nitrate 
of potassium on hot coals. 

Al'eali. See Alkali. 


Al'chemist. One pretending to be 
skilled in alchemy. 

Al'chemy, al-kem-e. (Arab, al- 
Jcimia, “ the secret artprob. from 
G-r. “ liquid,” “juice of a plant.”) 

The feigned science of effecting the 
transmutation of base metals into gold, 
and of discovering a panacea and the 
elixir of life ; an ancient pseudo-science, 
the parent of modern chemistry. 

Alcohol. (Arab, al, “ the,” and 
fcohol, “ very subtle.”) Spirit of wine ; 
high wine; ethylic alcohol; the char¬ 
acteristic product of vinous fermenta¬ 
tion. A liquid composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen (C 2 H b O), being 
the product of fermentation induced 
by yeast upon certain kinds of sugar, 
especially grape-sugar, and obtainable 
by distillation from all liquids which 
have undergone vinous fermentation. 
The successive results of three distilla¬ 
tions are termed, respectively, low wine, 
raiv spirit, and rectified spirit. Alcohol 
is the spirituous or intoxicating element 
of fermented liquors, and may be dis¬ 
tilled from various saccharine vegeta¬ 
ble juices and infusions which have 
passed through alcoholic fermentation. 
Alcohol diluted with an equal weight 
of water is termed proof spirit; and 
anhydrous or absolute alcohol is a 
term applied to the purest variety, 
quite free from water. Alcohol is 
colorless, transparent, inflammable, 
highly volatile, of a warm acrid taste, 
and pungent, aromatic odor, lighter 
than water, for which it has a strong 
attraction ; a powerful antiseptic, stim¬ 
ulant, and narcotic ; is miscible with 
water in all proportions; is a solvent 
of balsams, resins, etc., and boils at 
78° C. (172° F.). As a therapeutical 
agent it has very varied actions, and 
in a diluted state is frequently em¬ 
ployed in the prevention and cure 
of disease; it is much used in the 
arts, and in pharmacy in the prepara¬ 
tion of elixirs, tinctures, essences, etc. 
Alcohol is also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a liquid composed of 91 per cent, 
(by weight) of ethyl alcohol and 
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9 per cent, of water, as well as a gen¬ 
eral term for a series of substances 
composed of the same elements, and 
including glycerin, phenol, mannit,etc. 

Alcohol, Absolute. See Alcohol. 
A. Ammonia'turn, aromatic spirit 
of ammonia; a mixture of alcohol, 
ammonia, and aromatics. A. AmyP- 
icum, the name (U. S. Ph.) for am- 
ylic alcohol or fusel oil. an oily, poi¬ 
sonous, nearly colorless liquid having 
a disagreeably strong odor and an acrid 
taste. (See Fusel Oil.) A. Oam- 
phora'tus, spirit of camphor. A. 
Dehydrogena'tus, aldehyde. A. 
Dilu'tum, the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
diluted alcohol, being ethylie alcohol 
diluted with a nearly equal amount 
of distilled water; sp. gr. 0.941. A. 
For'tius, the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
stronger alcohol, a spirit of the sp. 
gr. 0.817. A. Mesitic, acetone. 
A., Methylic, spiritus pyroxylicus. 
A., Phenyl'ic, carbolic acid. A., 
Pyroxyl'ic, spiritus pyroxylicus. A. 
Sulphu'ris, carbon bisulphide. A., 
Wood, methylic alcohol, spiritus py¬ 
roxylicus, or wood naphtha. 

Al'coholate. A salt in which alco¬ 
hol appears to take the place of the 
water of crystallization. 

Alcohblatura. Tinctures or elixirs 
made with alcohol. 

AlcohSlea. Solutions of acids, oils, 
alkalies, etc. in alcohol. 

AleohoPlc. Pertaining to alcohol; 
due to or containing alcohol, as an 
alcoholic drink or remedy. 

Alcohblica. Combinations of alco¬ 
hol. 

APeoholism, al-ko-hol-izm. A term 
used to denote the various series of 
morbid phenomena produced by exces¬ 
sive or habitual indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks; it may be either acute or 
chronic. Ebriety, intense nervous ex¬ 
citement, acute catarrh of the alimen¬ 
tary mucous membrane, coma, disor¬ 
dered mental operations, and even some 
cases of delirium tremens, belong to 
the former class, while to the latter 


may be referred prolonged congestions, 
degeneration of the organs and tissues, 
cirrhosis of the liver and kidneys, cer¬ 
tain slow nervous affections, and most 
cases of delirium tremens. 

Aleoholiza'tion. The development 
of alcohol in a liquid; the process of 
rectifying spirit of wine till entirely 
; separated from water. 

Alcoholom'eter. (From alcohol , 
and Gr. nszpov, a “measure.”) An in¬ 
strument for measuring the proportion 
of alcohol in any fluid. See also Are¬ 
ometer. 

Alcomoque', al-korn-oak. (Fr.) 
The bark of the Alchornea latifolia of 
the West Indies ; bitter, tonic, emetic, 
somewhat astringent, and has been 
employed in the treatment of phthisis. 

APqyon, al-se-on. (Gr. d^.?, “ the 
sea,” and ww, to “ conceive.”) A 
swallow found in Cochin China and a 
few other localities, whose nest, of a 
gelatinous and nutritious character, is 
esteemed in China as an article of diet, 
and has been proposed in Medicine as 
aphrodisiac and restorative. See Hi- 
RUNDO. 

Al'dehyde. (Comp, from the first 
syllables of alcohol and dehydrogen- 
i atus, “alcohol deprived of hydrogen.”) 
C 2 H 4 0, or alcohol minus H 2 . A liquid 
product of the oxidation of alcohol; 
colorless, of an ethereal odor, volatile, 
pungent, anaesthetic, inflammable, and 
readily absorbing oxygen from the 
atmosphere. Any substance obtained 
from alcohol by eliminating hydrogen, 
without the addition of an equivalent 
amount of oxygen. 

Alder. The familiar name for 
alnus ( q . i\). 

Alem'bic. (Arab, al , “ the,” and 
Gr. aju/Src, a “ cup.”) A still; a chem¬ 
ical vessel, usually of glass or metal, 
employed in distillation to receive vol¬ 
atile products of retorts; formerly much 
used, but now superseded by the worm- 
still and retort. 

Alem'broth. Sal sapient lx of the 
alchemists, being a compound of bi- 
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chloride of mercury and ammonium 
chloride, one of the antiseptics used 
by Sir Joseph Lister. 

Al6ppo Button. Aleppo evil; an 
indurated, indolent, and intractable 
sore, endemic in parts of India, Syria, 
and Arabia. See Delhi Sore. 

Al'etris Farino'sa. Also called 
star-grass, bitter-grass, colic-root, etc.; 
an herbaceous plant of the order Hemo- 
doracese , indigenous in the U. S.; the 
root is an intensely bitter tonic and 
stomachic. 

Aleuri'tes Tri'loba. A plant called 
the candle-nut tree, of the order Eu- 
phorbiacese , common in the Sandwich 
Islands, in the Indies, etc., and culti¬ 
vated for its seeds, which yield an oil; 
cathartic, and resembles castor-oil in 
its action. 

Alexander’s Operation. Shorten¬ 
ing the round ligament in the inguinal 
canal for the cure of retroflexions and 
retroversions of the uterus. 

Alex'ia. Word-blindness; inabil¬ 
ity to recognize written or printed 
words. 

AiOxiphar'mic, al-ex-if-ar-mik. (Gr. 
to “ ward off,” and <pap/j.axov, a 
“ drug.”) Antipharmie; antidotal. 
Applied to medicines supposed to 
strengthen the system against, or neu¬ 
tralize the effects of, poison taken in¬ 
ternally. 

AlSxIpyret'ic. (Gr. dh^aj.to “ ward 
off,” and Tzupsro?, “ a fever.”) Febrifuge; 
antipyretic. 

AlexitSr'ic. (Gr. aAszscv, “ to ward 
off.”) Remedial: antidotal. Applied 
especially to medicines which counter¬ 
act poisons applied to the exterior of 
the body, in contradistinction to alexi- 
pharmic. 

Al'ga. Sea-weed. See Alg,e. 

Alga'cese, al-gay-she-e. A botan¬ 
ical order including sea-weeds; cellular, 
rootless, leafless, flowerless marine 
plants. See Alg^e. 

Al'gse, al-je. (PI. of Alga, a “sea¬ 
weed.”) The name of a natural order 
of cryptogamic plants. The Algas are 


an important group of cellular vegeta¬ 
tion living in salt or fresh water; they 
have no true roots or leaves, contain 
chlorophyll, and some of them float on 
the surface of the sea. Sea-weeds. 

A^gaesthe'sis, al-jes-the-sis. (Gr. 
d/rpos, “pain,” and aurOyffis, “percep¬ 
tion.”) Pain ; a sense of pain. Ap¬ 
plied also to a painful disease. 

Al'g&roth. (After Victor Algarotti.) 
The powder of Algaroth; the oxy¬ 
chloride of antimony, in the form of a 
white powder, now made use of in the 
preparation of the tartrate of antimony 
and potassium. Formerly employed as 
an emetic, purgative, and diaphoretic. 

Alge'do, al-je-do. (Gr. aXyos, 
“pain.”) Violent pain about the 
urethra, testes, neck of the bladder, 
etc., occasionally produced by sudden 
suppression of gonorrhoea. 

Al'gid, al-jid. (Lat. algere , “ to be 
cold.”) Cold; accompanied by cold¬ 
ness ; chilled; characterized by a 
lowering of the temperature of the 
whole body. A term implying extreme 
coldness of the body arising from an 
internal morbid condition, as in a cer¬ 
tain form of malignant remittent fever, 
cholera, etc. 

Al'gid Chol'era. Applied to Asi¬ 
atic cholera, on account of the low 
temperature at the stage of collapse, 
which is a marked symptom. 

Al'gida Fe'bris. A pernicious, in¬ 
termittent. malarial fever accompanied 
by icy coldness. 

Al'gos. (Gr. atyo?.) Pain (q. v.). 

Al'gosp&sm. (Gr. d)>yo<z, “pain,” 
and <ji:a<Tp.o<s , “ cramp.”) Severely 
painful cramp ; muscular spasm with 
intense pain. 

Alibert’s Keloid. True keloid. 

Al'ible. (Lat. alere , “ to nourish.”) 
Fit for food ; nourishing ; nutritious ; 
edible. 

Al'iges, al-e-seez. (Gr. ak%(o, to 
“ sprinkle.”) Cutaneous spots preced¬ 
ing the eruption of variola. 

Aliena'tio Mentis. See Aliena¬ 
tion, Mental. 
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Aliena'tion, ail-yen-a-shun. (Lat. 
alienare, “ to put away.”) Any species 
of derangement or wandering of the 
mind. Also used as synonymous with 
mental alienation. A. Mental, loss 
of reason ; lunacy. A term applied to 
insanity in contradistinction to the 
various forms of symptomatic derange¬ 
ments, as delirium, etc. See Derange¬ 
ment. 

Al'ienist, ail-yen-ist. A term some¬ 
times applied to a physician who is 
skilled in, or who devotes himself to, 
the treatment of mental alienation. 

Alif'erous. (Lat. ala, “ wing,” and 
ferre , “ to bear.”) Winged ; having 
wings. 

Al'Iform. (Lat. ala , a “ wing,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Wing-shaped ; 
having the form of a wing; pterygoid. 
See Alaris. 

Aliformes Musculi. Pterygoid 
muscles. 

Alifor'mis. Aliform (q . t-.). Wing¬ 
like. Applied to the pterygoid pro¬ 
cesses of the sphenoid bone. 

Al'iment. (Lat. alere, to nour¬ 
ish.”) Any substance that is capable 
of sustaining life by being converted 
into living tissue; food; pabulum. 
Aliments are either nitrogenous , such 
as muscle-fibre, caseine, the albumins, 
carbohydrates, the starches, sugars, fats, 
and oils, or inorganic, as the various 
mineral salts. 

AlimOn'tary. (Lat. alere , “ to 
nourish.”) Pertaining to aliment; 
nutrimental. 

Alimen'tary CanaP. The entire 
musculo - membranous tube through 
which the aliment or food passes from 
mouth to anus. See Canal. 

Alimen'tary Duct. A term ap¬ 
plied to the thoracic duct; also some¬ 
times used to denote the alimentary 
canal. 

Alimenta'tion, al - i - men - ta - shun. 
(Lat. alimentum, “ nourishment.”) The 
act of taking or receiving nourishment; 
the process of converting food into 
nourishment. 


Alimenta'tion, Io'dic. Applied 
to the exhibition of iodine in combi¬ 
nation with food. 

Alimenta'tion, Organs of. A 

collective appellation given to the 
mouth, gullet, stomach, intestines, and 
their appendages. 

Alis'ma Pl&nta'go. The water- 
plantain, a genus of the natural 
order Alismacese, indigenous in the 
swampy regions of Europe and North 
America. The root was formerly re¬ 
garded as an efficacious remedy in 
cases of hydrophobia. 

Alisphe'noid, al-is-fe-noyd. (Lat. 
ala , a “ wing,” and sphenoides, the 
“ sphenoid bone. ) A name applied 
to the middle or great wing and ex¬ 
ternal pterygoid plate of the sphenoid 
bone. 

Alitu'ra. (Lat. alere ,“ to nourish.”) 
Nutrition ; the process of assimilation; 
nourishment; aliment. 

Aliz'arin. A crystalline substance, 
constituting the red coloring principle 
extracted from madder, the root of 
Rubia tinctorum. 

Al'kahest. See Alcahest. 

Alkales'cence, al-kal-es-ens. The 
condition in which a fluid becomes 
alkaline ; state of alkalinity. 

AlkalSs'cent, al-kal-es-ent. Having 
or tending to the properties of an al¬ 
kali; becoming alkaline, or having 
slightly alkaline qualities. Applied to 
substances in which alkaline (ammo- 
niacal) properties are becoming de¬ 
veloped ; usually applied to the urine. 

Al'kali. (Arab, al, “ the,” and 
kali, “ a plant containing much soda.”) 
An inorganic electro-positive substance 
which is a basic binary compound; 
combines with acid in definite propor¬ 
tions to form a neutral salt, and with 
oil or fat to form soap. All the alkalies 
except ammonia are metallic oxides ; 
they are soluble in water, as are their 
carbonates ; have an acrid, caustic taste, 
a peculiar soapy feel, and the power of 
changing vegetable blues to green, the 
yellow of turmeric to red or brown, and 
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restoring the blue color to litmus which 
has been reddened by an acid. They 
are the reverse of acids, the properties 
of which they neutralize by combina¬ 
tion. The only substances which cor¬ 
respond with the above definition are 
potash, soda, lithia, and ammonia, and 
it is these which are included in this 
term in medical usage. 

Al'kali-Albu'min. A casein-like 
precipitate resulting from an albumi¬ 
nous liquid treated with an alkali and 
an acid. 

Al'kali, An'imal. Ammonia. A., 
Caus'tic, an alkali in a pure state, or 
deprived of its carbonic acid; usually 
caustic potash. A., Fixed, a term 
applied especially to potash and soda \ 
as distinguished from volatile alkali or 
ammonia. A., Vegetable, another 
term for potash, from its occurring in 
the ashes of plants (pot-ashes). A., 
Vol'atile, another name for ammonia 
or ammonium carbonate, because of 
their highly volatile nature. 

Alk&lig'Snous, al -kal -ij - en - us. 
(From the same.) Producing or gen¬ 
erating alkali; capable of yielding 
alkaline properties. 

Alkallm'eter. (From alkali , and 
Gr. fisrpov, a “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment for ascertaining the strength of 
an alkali or the quantity of alkali in 
impure potash or soda by recording 
the amount of a certain acid neutraliz- 
able by a certain quantity of the base. 

Alkallm'etry. (From the same.) 
The process by which is determined 
the strength of an alkali or alkaline 
carbonate, or its amount in a given 
substance. 

Al'kaline. Having the properties 
of an alkali. 

Al'kaline Earths. See Earths. 
Substances, the carbonates of which 
are lime, baryta, strontia, and mag¬ 
nesia, but which possess the other 
properties of alkalies. 

Alkalin'ity. The quality peculiar 
to alkaline substances ; alkalescence. 

Alkalinu'ria, al - kal - in - oor - e - a. 


(From alkali , and Gr. oupov, “ urine.”) 
An alkaline state of the urine. 

Alkallza'tion. The act of commu¬ 
nicating alkaline qualities, or rendering 
a substance alkaline, as by the addition 
of alkali. 

Al'kaloid. (From alkali, and Gr. 
eido$, “ resemblance.”) Resembling an 
alkali. An alkaloid is an organic basic 
substance formed in the tissues of a 
plant or animal, capable of combining 
with acids to form salts, and constituted 
with definite proportions as to its 
chemical elements. The majority of 
alkaloids exist in plants, sometimes one, 
sometimes two or more, being produced 
by the same plant, as proximate prin¬ 
ciples, and are the active principles of 
most poisonous plants, though their 
function in the vegetable economy is 
imperfectly known. They are also 
termed organic alkalies or vegetable 
alkalies, to distinguish them from the 
mineral alkalies, which they resemble 
in little but their basic properties. 
The alkaloids contain nitrogen, and 
with the exception of nicotine and 
conine (which are liquid and volatile), 
are solid, crystallizable substances; 
they probably belong to the chemical 
compounds grouped under the names 
of amines and amides, and they possess 
the lowest degree of alkalinity. A few 
have been artificially pi’oduced by the 
chemist. Among the most familiar 
alkaloids may be enumerated strych¬ 
nine, brucine, cinchonine, quinine, mor¬ 
phine, narcotine, papaverine, atropine, 
nicotine, emetine, conine, aconitine,, 
digitaline, and caffeine. 

Alkaloi'dal. (From the same.) 
Alkaloid ; similar to alkaloid. A term 
which has been applied to the ptoma¬ 
ines. 

Al'k&nSt. A fine red innocuous 
coloring matter obtained from the root 
of Anchusa tinctoria , and used to color 
ointments, etc. 

Al'kekenge, al-ke-kenj. “ Winter- 
cherry the fruit of the Physalis 
Alkekengi , formerly used in nephritis, 
dysuria, etc. 
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Allaman'da. (After Dr. Allamand.) 
A genus of climbing shrub, of the 
order Apocynacese, native of Guiana ; 
an infusion of the leaves has been 
recommended in colica pictonum. 

Allanti'asis. Sausage-poisoning. 

Allan'tis. The human Allantois 
(?• v -)- 

Allanto'ic. (From allantois.') Be¬ 
longing to or contained in the allantois. 

Allanto'ic A^id. An acid sup¬ 
posed to exist in the liquor of the 
allantois of the foetal cow. Allantoin. 

Allantoic Arteries. Umbilical 
arteries. 

Allan'toid. (Gr. d-Ua?, a “ sausage,” 
and et<5«9, a “ resemblance.”) Kesem- 
bling a sausage; pertaining to the 
allantois. A. Membrane. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

All&n'toin. A crystallizable sub¬ 
stance found in the allantoic fluid of 
the cow ; allantoic acid. 

Allan 'tois. (Gr. rD/a?, a “ sausage,” 
and et8o$, “ resemblance.”) The Al¬ 
lantoid Membrane ( q . v.), a kind of 
elongated bladder extending from the 
caudal extremity of the embryo ; being, 
in man, a vascular vesicle which forms 
the chorion, bladder, urachus, and part 
■of the umbilical cord. 

Allantotox'icum. (Gr. dMa$, a 
•“ sausage,” and r ogtxov, a “ poison.)” 
Sausage-poison ; a poison developed in 
putrid sausages made of blood and 
liver. 

Allarton’s Operation. An opera¬ 
tion for median lithotomy. See Lith¬ 
otomy, and Operation. 

Allen'thesis. (Gr. a)do?, “ an¬ 
other,” and £v0£<T£?, “insertion.”) The 
introduction of extraneous bodies into, 
or their actual presence in, the or¬ 
ganism. 

Allebt'ic. (Gr. dXkoiuxris, “ change.”) 
Alterative; relating to or capable of 
producing a change in the constitu¬ 
tion. 

Alleva/tion, al-e-va-shun. (Lat. 
ad, and levare , “ to raise.”) The act 


of raising; also, the process of reliev¬ 
ing pain. 

Alle'viator. (From the same.) An 
apparatus designed for the purpose of 
raising an invalid from the mattress. 

Alli'ance. (Lat. alligo, to “ tie 
to.”) Union or natural affinity. In 
Botany, a group of natural orders 
allied by natural relationships. 

Allia/ria. Sisymbrium alliaria ; 
hedge-garlic. An English plant of the 
natural order Oruciferse; considered 
diaphoretic, diuretic, and antiscorbutic. 

Alliga/tion, al-ig-a-shun. (Lat. 
alligo, to “ bind to.”) A combination 
of several metals or of electro-positive 
with certain electro-negative bodies. 

Al'llum. (Lat.) Garlic ; the bulb 
of Allium sativum; also, a genus of 
the natural order Liliacese. The allium 
bulbs are of strong penetrating odor 
and biting taste. Internally, garlic is 
stimulant, diuretic, expectorant, and 
diaphoretic; externally, rubefacient. 
A. Ce'pa, common onion ; acrid and 
stimulating; used as diuretic and an¬ 
thelmintic. A. Qer'nuum, wild onion, 
having properties similar to those of 
Allium cepa. A. Por'rum, leek ; prop¬ 
erties similar to those of the onion. 

Alloehe'zia. (Gr. d)do?. “another,” 
and “to go to stool.”) The dis¬ 

charge of foreign matters from the 
intestines or of fasces by an abnormal 
orifice. 

Allochirla. (Gr. dUo$, “other,” 
and yeipt^eiv, to “ touch.") A per¬ 
verted state of sensation, in which, 
while the sense of feeling remains, 
the patient often refers to one side of 
the body impressions received upon 
the other. 

Allochroma'sla. (Gr. dUo?, “dif¬ 
ferent,” and ypwpa, “ color.”) A dif¬ 
ference or change in color; partial 
color-blindness. 

Allola'lla. (Gr. dido?, “ another,” 
and \ahu>, “ I talk.”) An unusual or 
disordered condition of speech. 

Allopath. (Gr. aAAo?, “ differ¬ 
ent,” and 7ra#o?, “ affection.”) A term 
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applied by homoeopathists to those who 
do not practise medicine according to 
any dogma or fix^ed rule. 

Allopath'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the ordinary method of 
medical practice. 

Allop'athist. (From the same.) 
An allopath. 

Allop'athy. (From the same.) 
Rational therapeusis; a system of 
medical practice not confining itself to 
fixed rules in the treatment of disease. 
A designation employed by Hahne¬ 
mann to distinguish the regular system 
of medical practice from IIomceop- 

ATHY (</. V.). 

Allosteato'des. (Gr. “ other,” 
and uzsap , “ fat.”) Alteration in the 
quality of the sebaceous secretion of 
the skin ; morbid change of the seba¬ 
ceous substance. See Seborriigea. 

AJlotrioec'crisis. (Gr. aMorpios, 
“ different,” and txxpivw, “ I secrete.”) 
The elimination of foreign matters 
from the body in disease. 

Allotriogeus'tia. (Gr. aXXoTpco ?, 
“ different,” and ysu<n$, “ taste.”) Para- 
geusis; perversion of taste; disorder 
of the sense of taste. 

All otriolithl'asls. (Gr. dMorpios, 
“ of another,” and XiO’.atTts, “ disease 
of the stone.”) The formation of cal¬ 
culi of unusual material. 

Allotrioph'agy, al - ot - re - of - a - ge. 
(Gr. dXXorpcos, “ foreign,” and <paysiv , 
“ to eat.”) Malacia ; depraved appetite, 
or a desire for improper or unnatural 
food. A name applied to an endemic 
disease of Italy, pica. See Pica, and 
Malacia. 

Allotriotex'is. (Gr. dXXorpco?, 
“ strange,” and rr/.zio, “ I beget.”) The 
bringing forth of a monster foetus. 
Applied both to the unnatural delivery 
and the product itself. 

Allotrop'ic. Pertaining to allot¬ 
ropism. See Allotropy. 

Allot'ropism. Allotropy. 

Allot'ropy, al-lot-ro-pe. (Gr. d-Go?, 
“ other,” and Tpo-ny, “ turn.”) The 
capacity possessed by certain simple 


substances of existing in several con¬ 
ditions which are distinct in their 
chemical or physical relations. A 
chemical term indicating that certain 
bodies have the property of existing 
in various forms under the influence 
of various modes of treatment, their 
actual composition yet remaining the 
same. Thus, ozone is an allotropic 
form of oxygen ; and charcoal, graphite, 
and diamond exhibit the allotropy of 
carbon. 

Allox'an. The chief product of the 
oxidation of uric acid by nitric acid. 
Symbol, C 4 II 2 N 2 0 4 . 

Alloxan'ic Acid. An acid pro¬ 
duced by the metamorphosis of alloxan 
by caustic alkalies. 

Alloxan'tin. An artificial deriva¬ 
tive of uric acid, obtained by boiling 
and evaporating a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of alloxan. 

Alloy'. A compound of two or 
more metals by fusion, except when 
mercury is one of the constituents, in 
which case the compound is called an 
amalgam. Alloy is also applied to the 
least valuable of two metals so com¬ 
bined. 

Al'lyl, al-il. (Lat. allium , “garlic.”) 
The hypothetical organic radical of oils 
obtained from alliaceous and cruciferous 
plants. Symbol, C 3 H 5 . 

Al'lyl Tribro'mide. Colorless 
liquid obtained from ally 1 iodide and 
bromine; antispasmodic. 

Allyl'ic Al'cohol. An organic 
liquid, one of the series of alcohols; 
colorless and of a sharp odor. 

Al'men’s Test. The blue color 
produced by the addition of ozonized 
tincture of guaiacum to fluids contain¬ 
ing blood or haemoglobin. 

Al'mond, am-und. The seed of 
Amygdalis communis. (See Amyg¬ 
dala.) A. Cake, amygdalae placenta. 
A. Oil. See Oil. 

Al'monds of the Throat. The 

tonsils. 

Al'nus Glutino'sa. A European 
species of alder (natural order Betu- 
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lacese), whose leaves and bark are bitter and J.oyo?, “ discourse.”) Loss of speech 

and astringent, and used as a tonic in from defective intelligence, 
intermittent fevers. 


Al'nus Inca'na. Tag alder; a 
North American species of alder, whose 



haemorrhage indicating the use of as¬ 
tringents. 

Alochi'a, al-o-ki-a. (Gr. a, priv., and 
h>/eia, “ lochia.”) Absence of the 
lochial discharge. See Lochia. 

Al'oe Purifica'ta. See Aloes 
socotrina. 

Al'oe-Root. Aletris farinosa. 

Al'oes. al-oze. The English name 
for a drug consisting of the inspissated 
juice of the leaf of the several species 
of Aloe. The varieties of aloes are all 
bitter and cathartic. The Aloe , a genus 
of plants of the natural order Liliacese. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
inspissated juice of the leaves of 
Aloe socotrina; of peculiar odor and 
bitter taste; cathartic and stimulant. 
A. Barbad6n'sis, the name (U. S. 
Ph.) of Barbadoes aloes, or inspissated 
juice of the transversely cut bases of 
leaves of Aloes mdgaris. A., Cape, 
Aloe capensis; the inspissated juice of 
the leaves of Aloe spicata, Aloe Afri- 
cana , etc., an excellent form of aloes 
collected at the Cape of Good Hope. 
A. Spica'ta, a South African variety 
of aloes, used in place of the Socotrine. 
A. Socotri'na, Turkey aloes. The 
best variety, derived from undetermined 
species of aloe; odor not unpleasant; 
taste bitter, and somewhat aromatic; 
color reddish brown; soluble in dilute 
alcohol; powder of a bright cinnamon- 
yellow color. It is cathartic and stimu¬ 
lating, emmenagogue, anthelmintic, and 
stomachic. A. vulga'ris, common 
hepatic aloes or Barbadoes aloes. Native 
of Europe, Africa, West Indies, etc. 

Alo&fc'ic. Consisting of, pertaining 
to, or resembling aloes. Applied to 
any preparation containing a large pro¬ 
portion of aloes. 

Alo'gia, al-o-je-ah. (Gr. a, priv., 


Alog6t'roph;y, al-o-got-ro-fe. (Gr. 
aXoyos, “ without proportion,” and 
rpzyziv, “ to nourish.”) A term applied 
to the morbid, irregular, excessive, or 
disproportionate nutrition of parts of 
the body; indicating especially the 
irregular manner in which the nutri¬ 
tion of bones is effected in rickety 
individuals. 

Al'oin. The cathartic principle of 
aloes; a crystallized substance obtained 
from that portion of aloes which is sol¬ 
uble in water. This principle is found 
in nearly all the varieties of aloes, and 
the term has been applied to several 
compounds obtained from different va¬ 
rieties, as Socaloin and Nataloin 
( q. v.). The soluble uncrystallizable 
principle of which aloes mainly con¬ 
sists is called aloetin. 

Alopecia, al-o-pe-she-a. (Gr. 
aAto-xrjZ, a “ fox,” said to be subject to a 
similar mange.) The falling off of hair ; 
loss of hair ; baldness, more or less com¬ 
plete. Often used as synonymous with 
calvities, though the latter signifies 
only baldness of the crown of the head, 
while alopecia includes all the forms 
of loss of hair, from simple crown-bald¬ 
ness to that resulting from disease, and 
involving the eyebrows, beard, and all 
the hair of the body. A. Areata or 
Circumscripta, porrigo decalvans. 
A. Senilis, baldness due to old age. 
A. Ung-uis, fall of the nail; an affec¬ 
tion in which the nail is regularly 
shed, a new nail being formed beneath. 

Alouch'i, al-oo-che. A gum ob¬ 
tained from the Canella alba. 

Al'pha-or'cein. The name given 
to one of two substances said to com¬ 
pose the orcein of archil; the other 
(beta-orcein), being an oxidation of the 
former, is the ordinary orcein of the 
chemists. 

Al'pha-orsel'lic Acid. One of the 
colorific principles of the orchella 
w r eeds, the others being the beta-orsellic 
and the eryihric acids. 
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Al'pha-res'in. The name given to 
one of the two resins of colophony, or 
pinic acid; the other, or beta-resin , 
being identical with sylvic acid. Turf 
or peat contains several resinous bodies, 
distinguished as alpha, beta, etc. 

Alphon'sin, al-fon-sin. (After Al- 
phonso Ferri, the inventor.) An in¬ 
strument designed for extracting bul¬ 
lets from wounds, being a kind of 
forceps resembling a porte-crayon, and 
consisting of three elastic branches 
which are closed by being drawn 
within a containing tube. 

Al'phos, al-fos. (Gr. dl<pos, 
“ white.”) A species of leprosy ; the 
generic term for psoriasis ; the lepra 
alpho'ides (^. v.). 

Alpho'sis, al-fo-sis. (From the 
same.) A colorless condition ; albino 
skin ; achroina; leucoderma. (See Al¬ 
binism.) A. .ZEthiop'ica, applied 
to a condition of complete albinism 
occurring in the negro. See Albino. 

Alpi'ni Bal'samum. The “ bal¬ 
sam of Alpinus,” produced by Amyris 
Gileadensis. 

Alpin'ia Galan'ga. A Chinese 
plant yielding an aromatic stimulant 
called galanga. A. Officina'rum, a 
Java plant which yields galanga. 

Alsl'ne Me'dia. Chickweed ; Nat. 
Ord. Caryophyllacese; forms an emol¬ 
lient poultice. 

Alsto'nia Constric'ta. An Aus¬ 
tralian species of plants, natural order 
Apocynacese , the bark of which is used 
as febrifuge and antiperiodic. 

Alsto'nia Schola'ris. The devil- 
tree of India ; has a bitter, tonic, febri¬ 
fuge, and antidysenteric bark (“ dita- 
bark”). 

Al'terant. (Lat. alter, “ another.”) 
Alterative. 

Alteran'tia Nervi'na, al-ter-an- 
che-a. Nervous alteratives. Applied 
to agents which produce gradual cere¬ 
bral changes, attended by disturbance 
of the intellectual functions, as alco¬ 
holic liquors, narcotics, etc. 


Altera'tion, al-ter-a-shun. In com¬ 
mon parlance signifying castration. 

Al'terative. (Lat. alterare , “ to 
change.”) A term applied somewhat 
vaguely to remedies which re-establish 
the healthy functions of the system, 
alter the physiological condition of 
tissues, secretions, or organs, produce 
salutary change in a disease without 
exciting any apparent evacuation, or 
improve the nutrition of the body with¬ 
out sensible action on individual organs 
or upon the nervous system. Among 
the most important alteratives may be 
enumerated the preparations of mer¬ 
cury, phosphorus, hypophosphites, sar¬ 
saparilla, sulphur, potassium iodide, an¬ 
timony, arsenic, chlorine, and iodine. 

Alter'nate Genera'tion. That 
modification of generation in which 
the resemblances occur in alternate 
generations, the progeny resembling 
not the parent, but the grandparent; a 
digenesis in which the succession of 
forms of the same species presents a 
constant difference and alternate re¬ 
semblance,—parthenogenesis also alter¬ 
nating with ordinary generation by im¬ 
pregnation. See Parthenogenesis, 
and Metagenesis. 

Althae'a. (Gr. aXOstv, “ to heal.”) 
Marshmallow. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Malvacese. Also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the root of 
Altlisea. officinalis ; demulcent and emol¬ 
lient. 

Altlie'in. (From althaea.) An 
alkaloid, derived from the marsh¬ 
mallow, similar to asparagin. 

Al'um. (Lat. alumen.) Potassic 
alum ; a double salt, the sulphate of 
aluminium and potassium, containing 
sulphate of potassium, tersulphate of 
aluminium, water, and sometimes am¬ 
monia. It is a colorless, transparent, 
inodorous substance, highly astringent, 
of a sweetish styptic taste and acid 
reaction. It is soluble in water, but 
not in alcohol, and crystallizes in octa¬ 
hedrons. Used as a tonic astringent 
and emetic; prepared chiefly from 
alum-stone and schistose clays; much 
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used in pharmacy and the arts. (See 
also Alumen.) A., Ammoni'acal, 
ammonia alum, a double salt, the sul¬ 
phate of ammonia and alumina, am¬ 
monia being substituted for the potassa 
of common alum. See Alumen. A. 
Car'mine, a staining fluid consisting 
of carmine boiled in alum solution. 
A. Curd, a coagulum formed by beat¬ 
ing a little alum with the white of 
egg; a mild astringent, used in cases 
of ophthalmia. A. Ointment, a prep¬ 
aration of turpentine, lard, and pow¬ 
dered alum. A. Roche, a pale, rose- 
colored alum ; it is in pieces the size 
of an almond, coated with reddish 
efflorescence. (See Alumen Rupeum.) 
Common roche alum consists of frag¬ 
ments of common alum moistened and 
shaken with prepared bole. A., Roman, 
contains no ammonia, and is the purest 
variety of alum ; pale reddish crystals. 
A. Water, a solution of alum in 
water. A. Whey, a whey separated 
from milk by boiling with alum. 

Alu'men. Alum; potassic alum. 
Also the Ph. name for the sulphate of 
alumina and ammonia, crystallized from 
solution in water; ammonia alum. A. 
Exsicca'tum, dried alum. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) of alum melted until ebul¬ 
lition ceases; principally used as an 
escharotic. A. Ru'peum (Lat. rupes , 
“ rock ”), roche or rock alum ; formerly 
manufactured at Roccha in Syria. That 
usually sold under this name is arti¬ 
ficially colored common alum. See 
Alum Roche. 

Alu'mma. An abundant earth, a 
sesquioxide of aluminium, and the base 
of alumen ; chief constituent of clay, 
and the plastic principle of all loams, 
boles, etc., a constituent of feldspars, 
micas, and other silicious minerals; 
in crystals of greater or less purity 
forms sapphire, ruby, corundum, and 
adamantine spar. Formerly called 
argil. 

Alu'minae Ace'tas. Acetate of 
aluminium; a deliquescent salt pos¬ 
sessing the same properties as the sul¬ 
phate of aluminium. 


Alumm'ii Hy'dras. Hydrate of 
aluminium. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a white, light, amorphous pow¬ 
der used externally as a mild astrin¬ 
gent and desiccant. A. et Potas'- 
sii Sul'phas, sulphate of aluminium 
and potassium ; alum ; potassa-alum. 
A. Ox'idum, argilla pura. (See Alu¬ 
mina.) A. Sul'phas, sulphate of alu¬ 
minium ; the name (U. S. Ph.) lor 
a white crystalline powder, 20 per 
cent, alumina and 70 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid, the chief constituent of 
alum salts. It is a deliquescent salt, 
soluble in water, applied in solution, 
as an antiseptic detergent, to ulcers, 
and used as an injection in foetid vaginal 
discharges; a strong solution injected 
into the arteries is employed in the 
preservation of dead bodies. 

Alumln'ium. (Also written Alu'- 
minum.) The metallic base of the 
earth alumina; a white metal with a 
bluish tint, highly malleable, ductile, 
sonorous, and tenacious; it resists oxi¬ 
dation and is extremely light; sp. gr. 
2.6 ; one of the most widely distributed 
elements, of much use in the arts ; a 
good conductor of electricity; resists 
nitric and sulphuric acids; not found 
native in a metallic state. 

APums. The name of a group of 
salts similar to common alum. 

Alu'sia. (Gr. a'/.uut. to “ wander.”) 
Hallucination ; illusion ; misconception. 

APveary. (Lat. alveus, “ a cavity,” 
“ a beehive.”) The external canal of 
the ear, or that part of the meatus au- 
ditorius externus where the cerumen 
or wax is secreted. 

Alve'olS-r. (Lat. alveolus , “ a small 
cavity.”) Pertaining to or in connec¬ 
tion with the sockets of the teeth, or 
alveoli ( q. v.). Also applied in Path¬ 
ology to any morbid growth consisting 
of cellular or fibroid connective tissue 
bounding in a large number of little 
cavities, usually occupied by contents. 
See Alveolar Structure. 

Alve'olar Ar'ches. Those formed 
by the borders of the two jaws, which 
are hollowed by the alveoli. 
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Alve'olar Ar'tery. See Artery. 

Alve'olar Bor'der. That portion 
of the jaws hollowed by the alveoli. 

Alve'olar Can'cer. Colloid cancer. 

Alve'olar Process. Dental margin 
of the maxillary bones. 

Alve'olar Struc'ture. A term 
applied to small superficial indenta¬ 
tions in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, oesophagus, and small intes¬ 
tine. suggesting the cells of honey¬ 
comb. This term is also applied to 
a morbid growth of cellular tissue 
containing a large number of new cells 
in a connective-tissue recticulum. See 
Alveolar. 

Alve'oli. (PI. of Lat. alveolus, 
dim. of alveus, “ a hollow vessel.”) The 
sockets of the teeth. (See Alveolus.) 
A. Laryn'gei, verttricles of the larynx. 
A. of Lungs, the air-cells of the 
lungs. (See Lungs.) A. of Lym¬ 
phatic Glands, spaces between trabec¬ 
ulae holding adenoid tissue. 

Alveoli'tls. (From alveolus , and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the dental alveolus. 

Alve'olus. (PI. Alve'oli. Lat. 
dim. of alveus, “ a hollow vessel.”) 
Applied to a little cavity, especially 
the socket in the jaw in which a tooth 
is fixed; hence the term alveolar, ap¬ 
plied to that which pertains to the 
tooth-sockets, as alveolar artery, vein, 
etc. 

Al'veus. (Lat., “ a trough.”) A 
trough, or channel; in Anatomy, a 
tube, canal, or duct through which 
some fluid of the body passes. 

Al'veus Ampulles'9ens. The en¬ 
larged portion of the thoracic duct at 
its commencement from the Recep- 
TACULUM ChYLI (q. V.). 

Al'veus Commu'nis. The com¬ 
mon duct or communication of the 
ampullae of the semicircular canals of 
the ear. 

Al'vidu'ea, al-vid-oo-ka. (Lat. 
alvus, the “ belly,” and duco, to “ lead.”) 
Laxatives; agents promoting evacua¬ 
tion of the bowels. 


Al'vlne. (Lat. alvus, “ belly.”) 
Belonging or pertaining to the ab¬ 
domen, stomach, or intestines. 

Al'vus. (Lat., “ belly.”) Properly, 
the interior cavity of the abdomen ; 
also applied to the stomach, intestines, 
and uterus. 

Alym'phla, al-im-fe-a. (Lat. a, 
“ away,” and lympha, “ water.”) Mor¬ 
bid absence or deficiency of lymph. 

Amadou', am-ad-oo. An inflam¬ 
mable spongy substance derived from 
the plant Boletus Igniarius by steeping 
it in a solution of saltpetre. Used in 
the formation of graduated compresses, 
etc.; surgeon’s agaric. See Boletus 
Igniarius. 

Am&l'gam. (Gr. dpa, “together,” 
and yajxeu), to “ unite.”) An alloy 
containing mercury; a compound 
formed by the union of mercury with 
any other metal. 

Amalgam, Na'tive. An amalgam 
consisting of 36 per cent, of silver and 
64 per cent, of mercury, being the only 
amalgam found native. 

Am&n'itin. (Gr. dpavtrat, “ mush¬ 
rooms.”) The poisonous principle of 
fungi. 

Ama'ra. (Neut. pi. of Lat. amarus, 
“ bitter.”) Bitters ; bitter tonic reme¬ 
dial agents; the bitter principle of 
vegetables. 

Am'arin. (Lat. amarus, “ bitter.”) 
The bitter principle of almonds; an 
alkaloid the formula of which is C 21 - 
H 18 N, 

Amarthri'tis. (Gr. dim, “ together,” 
and dpdpiTig, “gout.”) Multiple ar¬ 
thritis ; a term applied to universal 
gout, or gout affecting several joints at 
the same time. 

Amaryth'rin. (From Lat. amarus, 
“ bitter,” and erythrin .) Erythrin bitter; 
a bitter extractive matter obtained from 
erythrin. 

Amase'sis. (Gr. a, priv., and 
paaaop.at, “ I chew.”) Inability to 
masticate ; impeded mastication. 

Amas'tia. (Gr. a, priv., and /mtTTo 
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“ breatli.”) The absence of mammary 
glands. 

Amato'rii. (Lat. amare , “ to love.”) 
The oblique muscles of the eye, so 
called because used in ogling. See 
Muscles. 

Amauro'sis. (Gr. apaupow, to 
“ darken,” and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) 
An indefinite term denoting partial or 
total loss of vision originating in the 
nervous apparatus of the eye, with¬ 
out direct organic ocular change. It is 
also termed gutta serena, black cata¬ 
ract, and nervous blindness. Before 
the use of the ophthalmoscope the 
term was applied to many now recog¬ 
nizable diseases. (See Amblyopia.) 
A., Diurnal, nyctalopia. A., Mus¬ 
cular, weak-sightedness, from fatigue 
of accommodation. (See Asthenopia.) 
A., Nocturnal, hemeralopia. A. 
Partia'lis Fu'gax, transient disturb¬ 
ance of vision, frequently in connection 
with other neuroses. A., Reflex, am¬ 
aurosis consequent upon certain remote 
causes. 

Amaurot'ic. Related to, or affected 
with, amaurosis. 

Amaurot'ic Cat’s-eye. Galeam- 
aurosis ; glioma of the retina, associ¬ 
ated with a yellowish or brownish- 
yellow tint in the fundus of the eye, 
in place of its natural black. 

Ama'zia, am-a-ze-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and /jiaC«?, “breast.”) A monstrosity 
consisting of the absence of one or both 
breasts. 

Am'bSr. A fossil resin, an exuda¬ 
tion from ancient coniferous trees; it 
is a transparent bituminous substance 
of a yellowish color, inflammable, 
having electric properties, and contain¬ 
ing about 80 per cent, of carbon. (See 
Succinum.) A., Acid of, an acid 
obtained from amber; succinic acid. 
A. Cam'phor, a yellow light subli¬ 
mate obtained from amber; also termed 
volatile resin of amber. A., Oil of. 
See Oleum Succini. 

Am'bergris, am-ber-grees. (Fr. 
ambre, “amber;” gris, “gray.”) A 


concrete product discharged from the 
intestines of the sperm whale. It is 
mottled, nearly tasteless, of the consist¬ 
ency of wax, and of an aromatic, 
pleasant odor; chiefly used as a per¬ 
fume ; an antispasmodic, excitant, and 
nervous stimulant. 

Ambidex'ter. (Lat. ambo, “ both,” 
and dexter , “ right hand.”) One who 
is ambidextrous, or able to use either 
hand with equal facility. 

Amblo'ma. (Gr. a/ifttuopac, “ to 
be abortive.”) An abortion, or the 
result of an abortion. 

Amblbt'ic. (Gr. d,u/?/w<7'9, “ abor¬ 
tion.”) Abortifacient; pertaining to, 
producing, or having power to induce 
abortion. 

Amblya'phia, am-ble-a-fe-a. (Gr. 
dpft/.ug, “ dim,” and a<pr h “ feeling.”) 
Fulness of the sense of touch ; in¬ 
sensibility of general feeling. 

Amblyo'pia. (Gr. apftlus, “dim,” 
and (Hup, the “ eye.”) Obscurity of 
vision due to defect of the nervous ap¬ 
paratus of the eye, without any opacity 
of the cornea, etc. (See Amaurosis.) 
A. ex Anopsia, caused by non-use of 
an eye excluded from binocular vision. 
A. Potato'rum, the amblyopia aris¬ 
ing from over-indulgence in alcohol. 
A., Urse'mic, amblyopia due to urae¬ 
mic poisoning, which occurs in Bright’s 
disease. 

Am'bon. (Gr. aiifiwv, “ elevation.”) 
The fibro-cartilaginous ring which con¬ 
stitutes the margin of the socket in 
which the head of a large bone is 
lodged, as the acetabulum, etc. See 
Crista. 

Ambre'ic Acid. A peculiar acid 
obtained from ambrein by means of 
nitric acid. 

Ambre'in. A fatty substance, 
the chief constituent of ambergris, 
closely resembling cholesterin. 

AmbrI'na. Chenopodium. 

Ambro'sia, am-bro-zhe-a. (Gr. 
apftpoTog, “ immortal.”) The “ food 
of the gods.” Applied to several 
plants and to several alexipharmic 
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medicines. A genus of the natural 
order Compositse. A. Marit'ima, a 
plant of the Levant having a bitter 
aromatic taste; employed in infusion 
as a tonic and antispasmodic. A. Arte- 
misisefo'lia, bitter-weed; an American 
stimulant, astringent, antiperiodic herb. 
A. Trif'ida, great ragweed; a coarse 
weed indigenous in North America, 
with properties similar to Ambrosia 
artemisisefolia ; chiefly found in low, 
moist regions; an infusion has been 
recommended locally in mercurial sali¬ 
vation. 

Am'bulance, am-byu-lans. (Lat. 
ambulare, “ to walk.”.) The hospital 
staff and appliances accompanying an 
army; also a wheeled vehicle for the 
conveyance of the sick and wounded. 

Am'bulatory, am - by u - la - to - re. 
(Lat. ambulare, “ to walk.”) Having 
the power of walking; erratic. Ap¬ 
plied to disorders which move from 
one part to another, to blisters put in 
succession on different portions of the 
body, etc.; also to very mild typhoid 
fever (“ walking typhoid ”), signifying 
that the patient is able to walk about 
during the progress of the disease. 

Am'bulatory Clin'ic. A dis¬ 
pensary or clinic for those who are 
able to walk about. 

Am'bulo. (Lat., “ I walk.”) Ap¬ 
plied to painful shifting abdominal 
pseudo-tumors, due to flatulence. 

Ambus'tio. (Lat.) Burn; scald. 

Ame'lia. (Gr. a, priv., and pelo?, 
“ limb.”) Absence of limbs. 

Am'elin. A base precipitated in 
the alkaline solution from which mela- 
min has been deposited on being super¬ 
saturated with acetic acid. 

Amend'ment. A favorable change; 
diminution of intensity of morbid 
symptoms. 

Ame'nia. (Gr. a, priv., and pr;v, 
u a month.”) Amenorrhoea; emniena- 
gogues. 

Amenoma'nia, am-en-o-ma-ne-a. 
(Gr. a, priv., “ wrath,” and pavia, 


“ madness.”) Amoenomania ; a form 
of monomania of a lively character; 
the opposite of melancholy. See De¬ 
rangement. 

Amenorrhoe'a, am-en-or-re-a. (Gr. 
a, priv., /jLTjv, a “ month,” and (Seat, to 
“ flow.”) Absence, retention, or mor¬ 
bid deficiency of the menstrual dis¬ 
charge or catamenia during any portion 
of the period of life when it ought to 
be normally present, arising from or¬ 
ganic deficiency, functional derange¬ 
ment, or genei'al constitutional condi¬ 
tions. The two chief varieties of the 
disorder are retention of the menses 
and suppression of the menses ; in the 
former the catamenia are secreted and 
not discharged; in the latter they are 
not secreted. Amenorrhoea is usually 
traceable to some other morbid con¬ 
dition of the patient, and a general 
atonic state prevails. See Emansio 
Mensium, and Menses. 

Amgn'tia, am-en-she-a. (Lat. a, 
11 from,” and mens, “ the mind.”) Men¬ 
tal defect; imbecility ; idiocy ; fatuity. 
This defect is considered partial in im¬ 
becility and complete in idiocy. The 
commonly-used woi-d is Dementia 
(?• «•)• 

Amer', am-air. The bitter principle 
produced by digesting silk in nitric 
acid. 

Amer'ican Al'oe. Century-plant. 

American Balsam. See Balsam 
of Peru. 

Amer'ican Hemp. Cannabis sa- 
tiva; an extract has been employed 
instead of Indian hemp. 

Amer'ican Plague. A familiar 
term for yellow fever. 

Amer'ican Sen'na. The familiar 
name for Cassia Marilandica, perennial, 
indigenous, and of cathartic properties. 

Ame'tria. (Gr. a, priv., and prjrpa, 
“ womb.”) Absence of the uterus from 
the female. 

Ametrom'eter. An- apparatus 
devised for ascertaining the precise 
amount and character of ametropia. 

Ametro'pla. (Gr. a, priv., pezpov, 
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a “ measure,” and (u(/>, the “ eye.”) A 
term signifying an abnormal condition 
of the refracting media of the eye, in 
which the rays of light are not exactly 
focused so as to form on the retina the 
image of external objects. The oppo¬ 
site of Emmetropia (q. v.). The vari¬ 
eties of ametropia are myopia, presby¬ 
opia, hypermetropia, and astigmatism. 

Amian'thium Muscsetox'Icum. 
Fly-poison; a plant of the natural 
order Liliacese, indigenous in the United 
States ; a narcotic poison. 

Amian'thus. (Gr. a, priv., and 
HKtivu >, to “ defile.”) Mountain flax, 
or earth flax, a mineral substance con¬ 
sisting of delicate and regular fibres, 
of which a kind of cloth is made; so 
called because incombustible, and hence 
purifiable by burning. See Asbestos. 

Am'ides, am-eedz. Saline compounds 
formed from ammonia by the substitu¬ 
tion of an acid radical for an equivalent 
of hydrogen. 

Am'idin. Starch modified by heat, 
forming a substance intermediate be¬ 
tween gum and starch. 

Amid'og'en, am-id-o-jen. The hy¬ 
pothetical radical of ammonium and 
the amides. Symbol NH 2 . 

Am'ilSn. A liquid hydrocarbon 
obtained by distillation of hydrate of 
oxide of amyl with anhydrous phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

Amim'ia. Aphasic inability of 
pantomime utterance. 

AnFine, am-een. A compound am¬ 
monia or amide-base; applied to a 
group of chemical compounds, being 
organic bases derived from ammonia 
by the substitution of alcohol radicals 
for one or more molecules of hydrogen. 

Am'mi. Genus of plants, order 
UmbeUiferx ; bishop’s weed. The 
seeds are aromatic, pungent, tonic, and 
considered diuretic and carminative. 

Ammonse'mia. (From ammonia , 
and Gr. ai/xa, “ blood.”) A species of 
uraemia caused by the absorption of an 
excess of carbonate of ammonia into 
the blood. 


Ammo'nia. An alkali, gaseous 
in its uncombined state. It is trans¬ 
parent, colorless, elastic, of pungent 
odor and acrid taste; turns vegeta¬ 
ble blues to green ; consists of three 
equivalents of hydrogen and one of 
nitrogen, and is a product of the putre¬ 
faction of organic substances. Also 
called volatile alkali, ammoniacal gas, 
hydrate of ammonium, alkaline air, 
etc. Inhaled, unmixed, it induces 
immediate suffocation, and largely 
diluted with atmospheric air acts as a 
potent irritant. The name ammonia is 
derived from sal ammoniac, first ob¬ 
tained near the temple of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon ; and it was formerly called volatile 
alkali to distinguish it from the fixed 
alkalies, potash, soda, and lithia ; sp. gr. 
0.59 ; symbol NH 3 . Used medicinally in 
aqueous solution. (See Liquor Ammo¬ 
nite.) A. Al'um, double sulphate of 
aluminium and ammonium. A. Oint'- 
ment, ointment prepared from water 
of ammonia, lard, etc. A. Water, 
liquor ammoniae. 

Ammo'ni&c, or Ammoni'&cal. 
Relating to ammonia. 

Ammo'nl&c Gum. See Gum. 

Ammoni'acal Am&l'gam. A sub¬ 
stance produced by galvanic action on 
a salt of ammonia in contact with 
mercury. A. Gas, ammonia. 

Ammonl'aeum. Ammoniac gum. 

Ammo'niae. Ammonii. 

Ammo'niae Liquor. Liquor of 
ammonia; spirit of hartshorn; the 
name of a solution of ammonia, form¬ 
ing a liquid of ammoniacal properties. 
(See Liquor Ammonite.) A. Mu'rias, 
chloride of ammonium. A. Sulphur- 
e'tum, sulphide of ammonia; odor 
foetid, taste nauseous, and color yellow¬ 
ish-green ; considered sedative, nause¬ 
ating, emetic, and has been employed 
in diabetes and diseases of increased 
vascular excitement. 

Ammonise'mia. Ammonaemia. 

Ammo'nii Arse'nias. The name 
of an efflorescent crystalline salt com¬ 
posed of arsenious acid and ammonia, 
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employed in chronic cutaneous dis¬ 
orders. 

Ammo'nli Benzo'as. Benzoate 
of ammonium. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a salt formed of benzoic acid and 
ammonia, producing white laminar 
crystals; stimulant and diuretic, and 
has been used in gout. 

Ammo'nii Brom'idum. Bromide 
of ammonium (U. S. Ph.); a white 
granular salt, composed of hydrobromic 
acid and ammonia. It resembles bro¬ 
mide of potassium in medical properties 
and uses. 

Ammo'nii Carbo'nas. (U. S. 
Ph.). Carbonate of ammonium ; sal 
volatile. Smelling salts. A salt occur¬ 
ring in white striated crystals which are 
pungent, stimulant, antacid, and expec¬ 
torant ; soluble in water, but not in 
alcohol. 

Ammo'nii Chlor'idum. (U. S. 
Ph.). Chloride of ammonium; sal 
ammoniac. A salt formed of muri¬ 
atic acid and ammonia; a snow-white 
crystalline powder, inodorous, acrid, 
and bitter, soluble in water and alcohol; 
medical properties and use similar to 
those of carbonate of ammonium; chiefly 
used as an expectorant in bronchitis. 

Ammo'nii Iod'Idum. Iodide of 
ammonium. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a white granular salt composed of 
hydriodie acid and ammonia; it resem¬ 
bles iodide of potassium in medical 
properties and effects, and is applied, 
in ointment, in psoriasis, etc. 

Ammo'nii Ni'tras. Nitrate of am¬ 
monium (U. S. Ph.). A salt formed 
of nitric acid and ammonia ; colorless 
crystals, somewhat deliquescent, odor¬ 
less, of bitter taste and neutral reaction; 
diuretic and discutient. 

Ammo'nii Phos'phas. Phosphate 
of ammonium (U. S. Ph.). A salt 
forming colorless, translucent prisms, 
composed of phosphoric acid and am¬ 
monia ; soluble in water; diaphoretic, 
and discutient. It is used as a remedy 
for gout and rheumatism. 

Ammo'nii Sul'phas. Sulphate of 


ammonium (U. S. Ph.). A salt form¬ 
ing colorless, transparent, rhombic 
prisms composed of sulphuric acid and 
ammonia; its properties resemble those 
of muriate of ammonia. 

Ammo'nii Tar'tras. A little-used 
salt formed of tartaric acid and am¬ 
monia ; diuretic and diaphoretic. 

Ammo'nii Valeria'nas. Valeria¬ 
nate of ammonium (U. S. Ph.). A 
salt forming in colorless quadrangular 
plates, composed of valerianic acid 
and ammonia. It is deliquescent, of 
the odor of valerianic acid, sweetish 
taste, and neutral reaction ; employed 
like valerian in nervous affections. 

Ammo'nium. A hypothetical 
metal assumed to exist as the radical 
of ammonia. Symbol NII 4 . 

Ammoni'uret. A supposititious 
compound of ammonium with a metal 
or metallic oxide. 

Amne'sia, am-ne-zhe-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and “ memory.”) Oblivion ; 

loss of memory; forgetfulness; impair¬ 
ment especially of the memory of 
words, which is a symptom of certain 
affections of the brain ; loss of speech 
from defect in the recollection of words. 
See Aphasia. 

Am'nic Acid. Amniotic acid. 

Am'nii, Li'quor. The fluid con¬ 
tained in the amnion. 

Amnioclep'sis, am-ne-o-klep-sis. 
(From amnion , and Gr. xtenrecv, 11 to 
steal away.”) Applied in Obstetrics 
to the premature or unperceived escape 
of the liquor amnii. 

Am'nion. (Gr. a/*vo?, a “ lamb,” 
because first observed in that animal.) 
The innermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus in utero; a soft, non-vascular, 
thin, transparent sac (formerly called 
Agnina tunica ), which completely en¬ 
velops the embryo, and contains also 
the amniotic fluid; its outer surface is 
feebly united to the chorion by areolar 
and vascular filaments, the inner being 
in contact with the foetus and liquor 
amnii. 

Amniorrhoe'a, am - ne - or - re - a. 
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(From amnion , and Gr. pew, “I flow.”) 
In Obstetrics, applied to the discharge 
of the liquor amnii. 

A mm ot/io. Pertaining to or having 
the amnion or liquor amnii. 

Ammot'ic Acid. Allantoic acid. 

Amniotic Fluid. The liquor amnii. 

Amnl'tls. (From amnion , and the 
suffix -itis, signifying inflammation.) 
Inflammation of the amnion. 

Amoe'ba, am-e-ba. (Gr. a/ieffw, 
“ to change.”) A nucleated micro¬ 
organism consisting of a single cell 
containing protoplasm, capable of con¬ 
stantly changing its form. 

Amce'boid, am-e-boyd. (From 
amoeba , and Gr. eido?, “resemblance.”) 
Amccbiform ; resembling the spontane¬ 
ous movements and changes of shape 
exhibited by the amoeba; applied to 
white blood-corpuscles, etc. 

Amoe'boid Movements. The 

spontaneous amoeba-like movements 
seen in the white corpuscles of the 
blood. 

Amcenoma 'nia, am -e-n o-ma-ne-a. 
(Lat. amsenns, “ agreeable,” and mania , 
“ madness.”) A form of insanity or 
monomania wherein the hallucinations 
of the patient are of a pleasing cha¬ 
racter ; the opposite of melancholia. 
See Derangement. 

Amo'mum. A genus of plants, 
of the natural order Scitamincse , com¬ 
prising many species of aromatic herbs; 
indigenous in Africa and Asia. A. 
Gra'num Paradi'si, a species of amo- 
mum yielding greater cardamom-seeds, 
or Grains of Paradise , resembling 
cardamomum in properties. A. Ra9e- 
mosum, Amomum cardamomum. A. 
Repens, a plant yielding the carda¬ 
mom-seed, but this is obtained prin¬ 
cipally from the Alpinia Cardamomum. 
A. Zin'giber, the ginger-plant, or 
Zingiber officinale; ginger is of an aro¬ 
matic odor. warm, acrid taste ; carmin¬ 
ative, stimulant, and sialagogue. 

Amor'phism, am-or-fizin. (Gr. a, 
priv., and pop ft], “ form.”) The state 


of being amorphous ; shapelessness ; 
lack of determinate form. 

Amor'phous, am-or-fus. (Gr. a , 
priv., and pop<pr h “ form.”) Devoid of 
determinate form ; shapeless; irregular; 
incapable of crystallization. Minerals 
are either amorphous or crystallized. 
The term amorphous is often applied 
to certain morbid non-crystalline sedi¬ 
ments in the urine. A. Phos'phorus, 
red phosphorus, an allotropic form of 
common phosphorus; an odorless, in¬ 
sipid solid, of a reddish color, and not 
poisonous when pure. A. Qui'nine, 
the substance Quinoidine. See Quinine. 

Am'pac. An East India plant 
whose highly odorous leaves are used 
in baths as detergents; it yields also 
an odoriferous resin. 

Ampelosa'grla. (Gr. apneko?, a 
“ vine,” and ayptog, “ wild.”) Bryonia 
alba. 

Ampere, om-pair. (After Ampere, 
the physicist.) A term denoting the 
unit of intensity in galvanic electricity, 
or the current-strength manifested by 
a force of one volt through one ohm. 

Ampere’s Law. The law that 
equal volumes of gases or vapors 
(under similar conditions) contain an 
equal number of molecules. 

Amphiartliro'sis, am-fe-ar-thro-sis. 
(Gr. ap.<p<u , “ both,” and apOpov , a 
“joint.”) A mixed articulation, par¬ 
taking both of diarthrosis and syn¬ 
arthrosis. See Articulation. 

Amphibles'troid, am-fe-bles-troyd. 
(Gr. dp.<pffXrj<r~pov , “ fishing net,” and 
eido$, “ resemblance.”) Resembling a 
net; retiform. 

Amphibles'troid Mem'brane. A 

term formerly applied to the retina, 
because of its shape and its network 
of blood-vessels. 

Amphibr&n'chia, am-fe-brank-e-a. 

(Gr. ap.<pi, “ around,” and ftpay/ia, “the 
gills.”) The tonsils and the parts 
about them. 

Am'phide, am-feed. (Gr. ap<pu>, 
“both,” and etdos, “resemblance.”) 
Formerly applied to a compound salt 
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supposed to result from the combina¬ 
tion of an acid with a basic oxide, as 
distinguished from haloid salts, a term 
applied to binary compounds of a metal 
and halogen. 

Amphid'eum. (Gr. dp.<pt, “ around,” 
and dtio, “I bind.”) The labium uteri, 
or margin of the cervix uteri. 

Amphidiarthro'sis. (Gr. d/j.<pt, 

“ on both sides,” and StapOpuxn<$, an 
“ articulation.”) A term signifying 
articulation of a double kind—that is, 
combining the hinge and gliding mo¬ 
tions ; applied to the articulation of 
the lower jaw with the temporal bone, 
as partaking of the motions of both 
ginglymus and arthrodia. 

Amphiox'us. (Gr. d/upt, “ double,” 
and <>zu$, “ pointed.”) The lancelet, a 
connecting link between the ascidians ’ 
and the vertebrates, being a brainless ! 
animal possessing a membranous cra¬ 
nium and a notochord continuing to 
the anterior end of the body. 

Amphisto'ma. (Gr. ap<pt, “ on 
both sides,” and aropa, “ a mouth.”) 
A genus of the Trematoda. A., Hom- 
inis, a species of amphistoma which 
has been found in the human colon, in 
India. 

Amphls'tomous, am -fis -to - mus. 
Applied to a genus of Entozoa (Am¬ 
phistoma) having a cup at each ex¬ 
tremity, whereby they adhere to the 
intestines. 

Amphodiplo 'pia, am-fo-dip-lo-pe-a. 
(Gr. dp<pi, “ on both sides,” dcxloos, j 
“ double,” and “ sight.”) Double 
vision with each eye. See Diplopia. 

Amphor'ic Res'onance, am-for-ik. 
(From amphora ;, a large two-handled 
vessel.) A peculiar metallic hollow 
sound, resembling that produced by 
blowing obliquely into an empty de¬ 
canter, sometimes heard over the Kings 
during respiration. It is produced by 
air rushing into abnormal cavities with 
rigid walls. 

Amplexa/tion. (Lat. amplecti , “ to 
embrace.”) In Surgery, applied to a 
method of treatment of a fracture of the 


clavicle consisting of the application of 
a bandage or plaster apparatus, the 
pressure including the whole upper 
limb and lateral part of the neck. Also, 
coition. 

Amplified/tion. (Lat. ampins, 
“ large,” and facere , “ to make.”) Mor¬ 
bid enlargement, as of a gland ; denot¬ 
ing congestion. 

Am'plitude. (Lat. amplitudo, 
“ width.”) Extent; size ; fulness ; 
especially of the pulse. 

Ampul'la. (Lat.) A narrow- 
necked bottle bellying out like a jug. 
In Pharmacy, a receiver. In Anatomy, 
a membranous bag or flask-shaped 
enlargement of a membranous tube, 
especially the dilated ends of the semi¬ 
circular canals of the internal ear. A. 
Chyli, enlargement at the lower end 
of the thoracic duct. (See Receptac- 
ulum chyli.) A. Duc'tus Lac- 
tiPeri, enlargement of lactiferous duct 
near nipple end. See Mammary 
Gland. 

AmpuFlula. (Dim. of ampulla, 
“ bottle.”) A canal or bag, slightly 
enlarged in the centre; the lymphatic 
cavity at the extremity of each villus 
of the mucous coat of the intestines. 

Amputa'tion, am - py u -1a - shun. 
(Lat. amputare, “ to cut off.”) The opera¬ 
tion of removing a limb or portion of a 
limb or projecting portion of the body 
by the process of cutting. A., Car¬ 
den’s, a combination of the circular 
and flap operations. A., Chopart’s, 
amputation of the part of the foot in 
front of the astragalus and os calcis. 
A., Cir'cular, amputation wherein in¬ 
teguments and muscles are cut through 
circularly. A., Flap, amputation 
wherein one or two flaps are left as a 
covering to the stump. A., Hey’s, 
disarticulation of the tarso-metatarsal 
joints, the cuneiform being sawn 
through. A., Joint, amputation 
wherein the limb is removed at the 
joint. Properly, disarticulation. A., 
Lisfranc’s, disarticulation through the 
tarso-metatarsal joints. A. Neuroma, 
bulbous enlargement of the end of a 
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divided nerve occurring after amputa¬ 
tion. (See Neuroma.) A., Pri'mary, 
amputation performed after an injury, 
before fever and inflammation have 
appeared. A., Rectang'ular. (See 
Amputation, Teale’s.) A., Second¬ 
ary, amputation deferred until sup¬ 
puration has occurred. A., Sponta¬ 
neous, the separation of a limb of the 
foetus from constriction by the umbilical 
cord or otherwise. A., Subperiosteal, 
amputation wherein flaps of periosteum 
are made as a covering to the sawn 
end of the bone. A.. Teale’s, a modi¬ 
fication of flap amputation, one long an¬ 
terior skin and muscular flap and a short 
posterior flap being made. A., Trau¬ 
matic, amputation resorted to because 
of incurable injury. A., Ver'male’s, 
amputation of the thigh by lateral 
flaps. 

Am'ulet, am-yu-let. A substance 
superstitiously worn about the person 
because imagined to possess some 
charm against disease or danger. 

Amur'ca. (Gr. dpspyuj, “ I press 
out.”). The refuse or grounds of 
olives after the oil has been pressed 
out; has been employed as an applica¬ 
tion to ulcers. 

Amus'sat’s Operation for Co- 
lotomy. See Operation. 

Amye'lia, am-e-e-le-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and fwsX<><;, “ marrow.”) The condition 
of a monster foetus wholly or partially 
devoid of the spinal cord. 

Amyelbt'rophy, am-e-e-lot-ro-fe. 
(Gr. a, priv., and pusAos, “ marrow,” 
and r po<pr h “ nourishment.”) Atrophy 
of the spinal cord. 

Amyg'd&la, am-ig-dal-a. (Gr. 
d/j.uyda?,rj.') The almond; the fruit 
obtained from two varieties of Amyg- 
dalus communis, a plant of the natural 
order Amygdalae. . A. Ama'ra, the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the bitter al¬ 
mond, kernel of the fruit of Amyg- 
dalus communis , variety Amara ; it is 
of a bitter taste ; yields prussic acid as 
well as a certain sweet oil, and is chiefly 
used in forming emulsions. A. Dul'- 
cis, the name (U. S. Ph.) for the sweet 


almond, kernel of the fruit of Amyg- 
dalus communis , variety Dulcis; of a 
soft sweet taste; yields a bland oil, 
employed similarly to that of Amygdala 
\ Amara. 

Amyg'dalae, am-ig-dal-e. (PI. of 
Amyg'dala.) Familiar name for the 
tonsils ; aho the exterior glands of the 
neck. A. Pas'ta, almond-paste, a cos¬ 
metic prepared from bitter almonds. 
A. Pla9en / ta, almond-cake, the residue 
after the oil has been expressed ; pul¬ 
verized, it constitutes almond-powder, 
often used as a substitute for soap. 

Amygdal'ic. Pertaining to the 
almond ; obtained from amygdalin, as 
amygdalic acid. 

Amyg'dalin. A peculiar albumin¬ 
ous principle, being a white crystalline 
glucoside obtainable from the bitter 
almond and various other seeds, leaves, 
and bark. Under the action of a small 
quantity of emulsin or synaptase it de- 
composesinto glucose, hydrocyanic acid, 
and essential oil of bitter almonds. 

Amygdall'tis. (Gr. apuyda/.r h “ al¬ 
mond,” and the suffix -itis, signifying 
inflammation.) Acute inflammation 
of the tonsils; quinsy; cynanche ton¬ 
sillaris ; tonsilitis. 

Amyg'dalotome. (Gr. dp.uydai.rj, 
“ almond,” and ropy], u cutting.”) Ton- 
sillotome, or tonsil-guillotine. 

Amyg'dalus Commu'nis. The 
tree yielding the almond, both the 
bitter and sweet varieties; native of 
Western Asia. See Amygdala. 

Amyg'dalus Per'sica. The com¬ 
mon peach tree, Persica vulgaris. Pru- 
nus Persica ; the leaves are bitter and 
aromatic, the kernels and flowers con¬ 
tain prussic acid. 

Am'yl, am-il. . The hypothetical 
compound radical of an homologous 
series, of which amyl alcohol is the 
type, including methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
etc. (See also Amylum.) A., Acetate 
of, acetate of pentyl; clear, colorless 
liquid, similar in properties to the 
nitrite and iodide. A. Alcohol, amylic 
alcohol ; fusel oil; a clear, colorless, 
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oily, odorous liquid, highly intoxicating, 1 
and largely manufactured from pota¬ 
toes, grain, etc.; used in adulteration 
of whiskey, brandy, etc. A., Hydride 
of, pentane; insipid, odorous, inflam¬ 
mable, colorless, volatile liquid, one of 
the lightest known (sp. gr. 0.626); 
soluble in alcohol, but not in water; 
has been employed as an anaesthetic. 
A., Iodide of, similar to amylic alcohol 
in effects on the system ; does not pro¬ 
duce insensibility to pain. A., Nitrate 
of, a colorless odorous liquid, of sweet¬ 
ish taste, obtained from amyl alcohol. 
A., Nitrite of, amyl-nitrous ether, 
obtained from amyl alcohol; a clear, 
inflammable, odorous, aromatic, yellow¬ 
ish liquid of subacid reaction, soluble 
in alcohol, but not in water; sp. gr. 
0.873. It is antiseptic, and when in¬ 
haled quickens the heart’s action and 
dilates the blood-vessels. Its efficacy I 
in angina pectoris is remarkable. 

Amyla'gea Cor'pora, am-il-ay- 
slie-a kor-por-a. Corpora amylacea. 

Amyla'ceous, am-il-ay-shus. (Lat. 
amylum, “ starch.”) Starch-like ; com¬ 
posed of, containing, having the nature 
of, or resembling starch. 

Amyla'ceous Bodies. Corpora 
amylacea. 

Am'ylene, am-il-een. A trans¬ 
parent, thin, oily, volatile, colorless, 
inflammable liquid obtained from amyl 
alcohol by distillation with chloride of | 
zinc ; its vapor is anaesthetic, but dan¬ 
gerous. 

Amyl'ic, am-il-ik. (Lat. amylum , 

“ starch.”) Obtained from starch ; 
applied to an acid so derived. A. 

Al'cohol. Amyl alcohol. 

Amylin. Amidin; see also Glyco- 
GENE. 

Am'yloid. (Gr. ayolov, “ starch,” 
and eidog, “ resemblance.”) Resem¬ 
bling starch ; starch-like. Applied to 
the glycogenic matter of the liver ; also 
to substances, believed to be genuine 
starch, found in certain animal tissues 
and in disease; also to a certain patholog¬ 
ical albuminous product found in tissue 


the seat of lardaceous or amyloid degen¬ 
eration, and believed by its discoverer 
to be allied to starch, because present¬ 
ing certain similar reactions. In Botany, 
applied to a starchy matter found in 
the cotyledons of leguminous plants. 
(See also Glycogenic Matter.) A. 
Bodies, minute spheroid bodies, being- 
concretions of amyloid material in con¬ 
centric rings, found normally in ner¬ 
vous substance and in the prostate 
gland. (See also Corpora Amylacea.) 
A. Degeneration. See Regenera¬ 
tion, Lardaceous. 

Amylolyt'ic. (Gr. a/xuhiv, “starch,” 
and Xuid, to “ dissolve.”) Capable of 
dissolving starch and converting it into 
sugar ; applied to the saliva. 

Amylop'sin. A term applied to 
pancreatin or an amylolytic constituent 
ferment thereof. 

Am'ylum, am-il-um. (Gr. a/xuAov, 
“ starch.”) The name (U. S. Pli.) 
for starch ; the variety of starch ob¬ 
tained from Triticum vulgare , or com¬ 
mon wheat; it is inodorous, insipid, 
white and friable, insoluble in cold 
water and alcohol, but with boiling 
water produces a subtransparent jelly 
used as a demulcent and as a sedative 
application in diseases of the skin. 
With iodine it produces a deep blue 
color. Other varieties are abundantly 
derived from other cereal grains, stalks 
of various palms, many tuberous roots, 
the potato, etc. A. Ioda'tum, the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for iodized starch, 
a blue powder obtained from iodine 
and starch. A. Maran'toe, arrow- 
root ; prepared from Maranta arundi- 
nacea. 

Amyosthe'nia. (Gr. a, priv., /wg, 
a “ muscle,” and ffdsvog, “ strength.”) 
Defect of muscular strength or of the 
power of muscular contraction. 

Amyosthen'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to amyosthenia ; applied to 
agents which reduce muscular strength 
or tend to arrest muscular action, as 
chloral when employed to prevent 
abortion by the arrest of uterine 
contraction. 
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Amyotroph'ic Paral'ysis. Paral¬ 
ysis consequent upon atrophy of the 
muscles. 

Amyot'rophy, am-e-ot-ro-fe. (Gr. 
a, priv., pug, a “ muscle,” and rpixprj, 
“nutrition.”) Atrophy of the mus¬ 
cles ; a condition presenting deficient 
nourishment of the muscular tissue. 

Am'yous, am-e-us. (Gr. a, priv., 
and pug, a “muscle.”) Fleshless; de¬ 
void of or deficient in muscular tissue. 

Anab'asis. (Gr. ava/?a£vw, “ I 
mount.”) The first period of a dis¬ 
ease ; increase of a disease or paroxysm. 
See also Augmentation and Acme. 

Anabio'sis. The recuperative vital¬ 
ity of certain organisms after desicca¬ 
tion. 

Anablgp'sis. (Gr. dva, “ again,” 
and phizw, “ I see.”) Recovery of 
sight. 

Anab'olism. Assimilation. See 
also Metabolism. 

Anacahui'te Wood. Of Mexican 
origin ; inodorous and insipid ; a decoc¬ 
tion has been employed in incipient 
phthisis. 

AnacArdiA'cese, an - a - kar - de - ay- 
she-e. A natural order of dicotyledon¬ 
ous plants, including the cashew tree, 
sumach, etc. 

Anaear'dium Ocgidenta'le. A 

species of the genus Anacardium, 
natural order Anacardiacese; it yields 
the cashew-nut, or marking-nut, and 
cashew gum. The gum exudes from 
the bark, and is similar to gum arabic ; 
the nut contains a red inflammable oil; 
an active caustic, used as such for de¬ 
stroying warts, etc. See Cashew 
Tree. 

Anacath Ar' tics, an -a-k a th-ar-ti x. 
(Gr. dva, “ up,” and xaOatpio , to 
“purge.”) Formerly applied to eme¬ 
tics or agents which promote vomiting. 

AnaclAstics, an-a-klas-tix. That 
division of Optics which relates to the 
refraction of light; dioptrics. 

Anac'rotism, an-ak-ro-tizm. (Gr. 
avaxpoTsai, to “ lift up.”) Oscillation 


in the upstroke of a tracing from the 
sphygmograph. 

Ana 9 yc'lus Pyr'ethrum. An- 

themis pyrethrum. 

Anadiplo'sis. (Gr. ava, “ back,” 
and SinXoat, “ I double.”) A redupli¬ 
cation ; the redoubling which occurs in 
a paroxysm of ague when its type is 
double. 

Anadip'sia. (Gr. dva, intensive, 
and du/>a, “ thirst.”) Intense thirst. 

Anad'osis. Upward purgation, as 
vomiting; congestion of blood to the 
superior parts of the body. 

Anad'romous. (Gr. dva, “ up,” 
and dpopog, a “course.”) Applied to 
pains, etc., which are transported from 
the lower to the upper part of the 
body. In Zoology, applied to such fish 
as pass from the sea into fresh water at 
stated periods. 

Ansedoe'ous, an-e-de-us. (Gr. av 
priv., and atdma, “genitals.”) Devoid 
of the organs of generation. 

AnaemAtopoie 'sis, an-e-mat-o-poy- 
e-sis. (Gr. av, priv., ai,ua, “ blood,” 
and 7wi£cj , “ to make.”) Deficient for¬ 
mation of blood. 

Ansemato'sis. (Gr. av, priv., 
aipa, “ blood,” and suffix -osis, signify¬ 
ing “ condition.”) Defective sangui¬ 
fication ; anaemia. 

Anae'mia, an-e-me-a. (Gr. av, 
priv., and atpa, “ blood.”) Absence of 
blood ; deficiency, insufficient formation 
or excessive consumption of the blood 
or its most important constituents, as 
red corpuscles and haemoglobin ; dimi¬ 
nution in the quantity or impoverish¬ 
ment in the quality of the blood. A 
morbid condition of the system, present¬ 
ing many varieties, distinguished under 
various terms, as anhaemia, oligaemia, 
hydraemia, spanaemia, oligocythsemia, 
chlorosis, etc. The impoverishment 
of the blood is usually characterized 
by marked signs of debility and asso¬ 
ciated with symptoms of imperfect 
discharge of the vital functions. The 
causes of anaemia are generally highly 
complex, but may commonly be traced 
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to derangement of alimentation and ; 
defective hygienic conditions, exposure 
to certain species of poisoning, patho- j 
logical interference with the circula- 1 
tion, as from valvular cardiac disease, 
or to the drain incident upon haemor¬ 
rhages, suppuration, tuberculosis, su- 
perlactation, albumimuria, syphilis, 
Addison’s disease, etc. A., Fae'cal, 
anaemia connected with constipation 
and other intestinal disorders. A., 
Idiopathic, anaemic condition not at¬ 
tributable to any definite disease, but 
consequent upon insufficient nutrition 
and unwholesome condition of alimen¬ 
tation, air, occupation, etc. A., Lym¬ 
phatic, anaemia associated with en¬ 
largement of the lymphatic glands; 
Hodgkin’s disease. A., Progressive 
Pernicious, applied to a fatal form of 
idiopathic anaemia of obscure pathology, 
first described by Addison. There is 
an abnormally rapid destruction of the 
red blood-corpuscles, and the disease 
usually advances to a fatal issue; in 
some cases due to atrophy of the gas¬ 
tric glands. A., Splenic. Hodgkin’s 
disease. 

Anse'miated. In an anaemic con¬ 
dition. 

Anse'mic, an-e-inik. (Gr. av, priv., 
and ai;ia, “ blood.”) Pertaining to or 
presenting the condition of anaemia. 

Aneemot'rophy, an-e-mot-ro-fe. 
(Gr. av, priv., acga, “ blood,” and rpocprj, 

“ nourishment.”) Deficiency of san¬ 
guineous nourishment. Anaemotrophy 
is distinguished from atrophy in that 
the latter involves also the idea of 
diminution in magnitude; and from 
anaemia, which refers chiefly to the 
quantity of blood present, and not to 
its nourishing qualities. 

Anaesthe'sia, an-es-the-zhe-a. (Gr. 
av, priv., and aiaOrjou;, “ perception.”) 
Absence or loss of sensation, whether 
local or general, pathological, or pur¬ 
posely induced by anaesthetics. Espe¬ 
cially employed to indicate loss or di¬ 
minution of the sense of touch, in dis¬ 
tinction from analgesia ; also applied to 
the condition of the system induced by 


the use of anaesthetics. Paralysis of the 
sensory nerves. A., Mus'cular, absence 
or diminution of the feeling of muscular 
action, with sluggishness and reduced 
force of voluntary movement. A., 
Sexua'lis, loss or diminution of sexual 
desire. 

Anses'thesim'eter. (Gr. av, priv., 
aurO^ais, “ perception,” and perpov, 
“ measure.”) An instrument devised 
to ascertain the precise amount of 
chloroform or other anaesthetic agent 
used. 

Ansesthet/ic, an-es-thet-ik. (Gr. av, 
priv., and aiaOr^i^, “ perception.”) An 
i agent which, when introduced into the 
body, causes loss of sensation. Applied 
also to the condition of loss of sensa¬ 
tion. The chief general anaesthetics are 
chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide , and 
bromide of ethyl , which are given by 
inhalation. Local anaesthesia is pro¬ 
duced by freezing , usually by the evap¬ 
oration of ether or rhigolene spray; 
and by cocaine hydrochlorate, applied 
superficially to mucous membranes or 
injected into the skin. Dangerous and 
rarely used genei’al anaesthetics are 
carbon tetrachloride, ethylene chloride, 
and methylene dichloride. A. Mix¬ 
tures: A-C-E mixture, used in 
England, is composed of Alcohol, 1 
part; Chloroform, 2 parts; Ether, 3 
parts. Nusbaums mixture : ether, 3 
parts; chloroform and alcohol, of each 
1 part. Vienna mixture: ether, 3 
parts ; chloroform, 1 part. 

Anag'yris. An Italian plant, of 
the order Leguminosee ; leaves purga¬ 
tive, juice diuretic, and seeds emetic. 

A'nal. (Lat. amis, “ fundament.”) 
Belonging to or connected with the 
anus, as anal fistula. A. Fascia. (See 
Fascia.) A. Fistula, fistula in ano. 
A. Glands. See Gland. 

Analep'tica. (Gr. avaXiji/u?, “ recov¬ 
ery.”) Restoratives; cordials; applied to 
such remedial agents as stimulate the 
heart and vascular system, or to such 
aliment as recruits the strength of the 
patient in sickness or convalescence. 

Analge'sia, an-al-je-ze-a. (Gr. av, 
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priv., and aXyog, “pain.”) Absence or 
diminution of pain or of sensibility to 
painful (but not to tactile) impressions, 
whether in health or disease. The 
opposite of hyperalgesia, or increase of 
such sensibility. See also Anaesthesia. 

Anal'ogism, an-al-o-jizm. (Gr. 
avaAofos, “ conformable.”) Applied to 
rational or dogmatic medicine; the 
judging of diseases by similar appear¬ 
ances, or of the unknown by analogy 
with the known. 

An'alogue, an-al-og. Counterpart; 
a part dilferent in nature, but similar in 
relation of function. In Comparative 
Anatomy, applied to an organ or part in 
one animal bearing a resemblance to an 
organ or part in another animal in 
regard to anatomical relation or func¬ 
tion, though not necessarily in struc¬ 
ture. See also Homologue. 

Anal'ogy, an-al-o-je. Likeness ; re¬ 
semblance ; the similarity of parts with 
reference to their function or their re¬ 
lation to some other part. In Botany, 
resemblance in form or function, but 
not both. 

Analysis. (Gr. ava, “ again,” and 
Xusiv, “to loose.”) The resolution of a 
compound substance into its constitu¬ 
ent elements, and the examination and 
identification thereof; the reverse of 
Synthesis. A., Chemical, the resolu¬ 
tion of compound substances by chem¬ 
ical processes into their constituent 
compounds or elements, and the ex¬ 
amination and identification of the re¬ 
sults. A., Gasomet'ric, chemical 
analysis to determine the volume of 
oxygen in various samples of atmo¬ 
spheric air. (See also Eudiometer.) 
A., Gravimetric, a method of quan¬ 
titative analysis conducted by isolating 
a body, weighing it alone, and ascer¬ 
taining its quantity; or by separating it 
by, and weighing it in combination 
with, another body whose combining 
proportion is known. A., Organ'ic, 
analysis directed to ascertain the com¬ 
position of substances formed under 
the influences of animal and vegetable 
life. A., Prismat'ic, spectrum analy¬ 


sis. A., Proximate, determination 
of the proximate principles or constit¬ 
uents of a compound, especially of an 
organic substance. A., Qualitative, 
chemical analysis directed to ascertain 
simply the number and nature of con¬ 
stituents present in a compound. A., 
Quantitative, chemical analysis di¬ 
rected to ascertain the actual or pro¬ 
portional quantities of constituents 
present in a compound. A., Spec'- 
trum, spectrum analysis. A., Ulti¬ 
mate, determination of the constituent 
elements of a compound. A., Volu- 
metiic, a mode of conducting quan¬ 
titative analysis by means of reagents 
of a standard strength. 

An'alyzer. (Gr. ava : “again,” and 
Xueiv, “ to loose.”) The eye-prism of 
the polariscope ; something with which 
to analyze and examine polarized 
light. 

Anamor'phosis, an-a-mor-fo-sis. 
(Gr. ava , “again,” and popy 7j,“form.”) 
A term indicating marked development, 
degeneration, or change due to change 
of environment. 

Ana'nas. The pineapple; Bromdia 
ananas. 

Anan'dria, an-an-dre-a. (Gr. av, 
priv., and avyp, “ a man.”) Impotence 
in the male; emasculation. 

Anapeirat'ic. Induced by repeated 
action, as graphospasm, etc. 

Anaph'Ia, an-af-e-ah. Absence or 
diminution of tactile sense. 

Anaphrodis'ia, an-af-ro-diz-e-a. 
(Gr. av , priv., and Aypodiri), “ Venus.”) 
Absence of venereal desire ; sometimes 
employed also to express impotence or 
sterility. 

Anaphrodis'iacs, an-af-ro-diz-e-ax. 
(From the same.) Antaphrodisiacs; 
medicinal agents capable of blunting 
or diminishing the sexual passion. 
The chief agents so employed are the 
bromides. See also Aphrodisiac. 

Anaphrodit'ic, an-af-ro-dit-ik. 
(From the same.) Applied to an or¬ 
ganized body developed without the 
concourse of sexes. 
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Anapl&s'tic. Relating to anaplasty; 
also applied to any agent which in¬ 
creases the plastic material of the 
blood. 

An'aplasty. (Gr. ava, “ again,” and 
Ttkaaffu), to “ form.”) Applied to surgi¬ 
cal operations directed to the restora¬ 
tion of lost or deformed parts or of the 
normal appearance of injured parts. 
See Morioplastice. 

Anaplero'sis. (Gr. ava, “ again,” 
7 zXr/fjou), to “ fill,” and suffix -osis, signi¬ 
fying “ condition.”) That branch of 
Surgery devoted to the supplement of 
parts that are wanting. 

Anaplerot'ic. (From the same.) 
Relating to anaplerosis; also applied to 
agents which renew flesh or wasted 
parts. 

An&p'nogr&ph. (Gr. avanvoi), 
“ respiration,” and ypaipscv, “ to write.”) 
An instrument designed to ascertain 
and record the precise capacity of the 
lungs, and the speed, pressure, and 
amount of air inspired and expired. 

Anapnom'eter. Spirometer. 

Anapoph'ysis, an-a-pof-e-sis. (Gr. 
ava, “ back,” and dncxpua), to “ put 
forth.”) Applied to an accessory pro¬ 
cess of a vertebra arising above the 
transverse process and projecting some¬ 
what backward. 

Anarrhce'a, an-ar-re-a. (Gr. ava, 
“ up,” and fjsio, “1 flow.”) Afflux of 
fluid to the upper part of the body. 

Anar'thria. (Gr. dv, priv., and 
apOpov , “joint.”) Absence or defect of 
limbs or joints; defective articulation 
in speech. A. Litera'lis, stammering. 

Anas&r'ca. (Gr. dva, “ through,” 
and Gaps , the “ flesh.”) General 
dropsy; dropsy of the cellular tissue ; 
effusion of serous fluid into the subcu¬ 
taneous connective tissue, not limited 
to some particular organ or locality, 
but more or less diffused. It is usually 
marked by swelling around the ankles, 
tumefaction of the limbs and the soft 
parts covering the abdomen, thorax, 
etc. A. Pulmo'num, an incorrect 
term for oedema of the lungs. 


Anaspa'dias. Epispadias. 

Anastal'tic. (Gr. ava, “ upwards,” 
and gtzXXio , to “ contract.”) Applied 
to styptic or astringent agents. 

Anast&t'ic. (Gr. ava, “ up,” and 
<myva{, “ to stand.”) Relating to re¬ 
covery from sickness; restorative. 

An&stomo'sis. (Gr. ava,“ through,” 
and (Tzopa , a “ mouth.”) The inoscu¬ 
lation of vessels; the communication 
of vessels with one another by means 
of branches, as of one artery or vein 
with another, whereby, if a fluid be 
arrested in its course through one ves¬ 
sel, it can proceed through others ; the 
term has also been applied to the 
junction of nerve-filaments with each 
other. 

Anastomot'ic Ar'tery. A name 
applied to certain arteries of the upper 
and lower limbs. See Artery. 

Anastomot'ics. Applied to such 
agents as were formerly supposed to 
open the mouths of vessels and aid 
circulation, etc. 

Anathrgps'is. (Gr. ava, “ again,” 
and Tp£(pu>, “ I nourish.”) A renewal 
of nourishment, as return to health 
after debility. 

Anatom'ical. Pertaining to anat¬ 
omy. 

Anat'omism. Organicism. 

Anat'omist. One skilled in anat¬ 
omy ; a dissector of organized bodies; 

[ a student or teacher of the practice 
and principles of anatomy. 

Anat'omy. (Gr. ava, “ through,” 
and Tspxo, “ I cut.”) The science 
which treats of the structure of or¬ 
ganic bodies; also, the dissection of 
organic bodies to determine their 
structure. A., Artistic, a study of 
external form for the purpose of paint¬ 
ing or modeling. A., Comparative, 
the study of the relations between the 
structures of different orders of ani¬ 
mals. A., Pathological, or Morbid, 
is the study of diseased structures 
in animals. A., Regional, a special 
study of the structures in certain 
regions of the body. A., Surgical, 
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or Topographical, a study of organs 
and structures in relation to sur¬ 
gical operations and diagnosis. A., 
Transcendental, a study of the gen¬ 
eral plan on which organized beings 
are formed. 

Anau'dia, an-aw-de-a. (Gr. av, 
priv., and dudvj, “ speech.’’) Privation 
of voice ; speechlessness ; mutitas ; 
Dumbness ( q . v .). Anaudia is com¬ 
monly employed to indicate an ina¬ 
bility to articulate, and Aphonia , an 
entire loss of voice. Used also for 
Catalepsy. 

An&zot'ic. (Gr. av, priv., and Lat. 
azotum , “ nitrogen.”) In Chemistry, 
signifying devoid of nitrogen or azote. 

Anazotu'ria,an-az-o-too-re-a. (From 
the same, and oupov, “ urine.”) De¬ 
fective secretion of urea. 

An'chilops, ang-kil-ops. (Gr. avyc, 
“ near,” and w<p, the “ eye.”) An ab¬ 
scess or small cyst near the inner angle 
of the eye, above the lachrymal sac. 
See iEGiLOPS. 

An'chone, ang-ko-ne. (Gr. dyyw , to 
■“ strangle.”) The sense as of strang¬ 
ling, in hysteria ; strangulation. See 
Angone. 

Anchora/lis, ang-ko-ray-lis. (Lat. 
•anchora, an “ anchor.”) Applied to 
the coracoid process of the scapula. 
See Ancyroides. 

An'chusin, ang-ku-sin. Anchusic 
acid, a red principle obtained from 
Anchusa tinctoria; alkanin. 

Anchylo'sis, ang-ke-lo-sis. Stiff¬ 
ness of a joint. See Ankylosis. 

Anchylds'toma Duodena/le. See 
Entozoa. 

An'eonal As'pect, ang-ko-nal. An 
aspect towards the side on which the 
elbow is situated ; posterior surface of 
the arm. 

Ancone'us, ang-ko-ne-us. Per¬ 
taining to the elbow ; anconal; applied 
to a muscle which aids in extending 
the forearm. See Muscle. 

An'pyroid, an-se-royd. (Gr. dyxupa, 
“ anchor,” and etdoS, “ resemblance.”) 
Anchor-shaped ; hook-shaped ; applied 


in Anatomy to parts resembling an 
anchor or portion of an anchor or 
hook. 

Ar^yrol'des, an-se-ro-i-deez. An- 
cyroid; applied to the coracoid process 
of the scapula. 

An'da Gome'sii. A tree of Brazil, 

of the natural order Euphorhiacese , 
whose fruit is an oval nut containing 
two seeds; from the seeds is expressed 
a purgative oil, the oil of anda; the 
shell is employed in diarrhoea, etc., as 
an astringent. 

Andersch, Ganglion of. Petrous 
ganglion. 

Andi'ra Anthelmin'tica. A Bra¬ 
zilian forest tree, of the natural order 
Leguminosse , yielding anthelmintic 
seeds. A. Araro'ba, a Brazilian tree 
whose trunk yields a medicinal sub¬ 
stance called chrysarobin, and Goa 
powder. A. Iner'mis, the name of the 
West Indian cabbage tree, whose bark 
is cathartic ; Geojfroea inermis. 

Andol-Andol. A large Chinese 
fly, larger than and similar to the 
Spanish fly; the tincture is employed 
as a vesicant in China and Java. 

Andraedoe'a, an-dre-de-a. (Gr. 
a'syp, “ a man,” and aidoia, “ genitals.”) 
The male genitals. 

Andran&t'omy. (Gr. avyp, a 
“man,” dva , “through,” and rzp.veiv, 
“ to cut.”) Human anatomy ; dissec¬ 
tion of a human body, especially that 
of the male. 

Androg'yna, an-droj-e-na. (Gr. avijp, 
“ man,” and yuvr], “ woman.”) A female 
in whom the genitals approach in cha¬ 
racter those of a male. 

Androg'ynal, an-droj-e-nal. (From 
the same.) Partaking of both sexes ; 
hermaphroditic; having male and fe¬ 
male parts combined in the same in¬ 
dividual. 

Andrdg'ynus, an-droj-e-nus. (From 
the same.) A hermaphrodite ; a male 
in whom the genital organs approach in 
character those of the female. 

Androlgps'ia. (Gr. anyp, “ a man,” 
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and Xap.^avu), “ I lay hold of.”) Con¬ 
ception in the human female. 

Androma/ma, an -dro-may-ne-ah. 
(Gr. avyp, a “ man,” and pavia, “ mad¬ 
ness.”) Insane love of man. See 
Nymphomania. 

AndrSm'eda Arbo'rea. The sor¬ 
rel tree, a small indigenous tree, natural 
order Ericaceae; the sour leaves are 
refrigerant and astringent. A. Mari- 
a'na, stagger-bush, an American shrub 
bearing beautiful flowers. The leaves 
are applied, in decoction, to ulcers. A. 
Nit'ida, sorrel tree, indigenous; has 
properties similar to those of Andro¬ 
meda arborea. A. Polyfo'lia, wild 
rosemary of Europe and America, whose 
leaves are considered acronarcotic. 

Andropo'gon Murica/tus. An 

Indian plant of the natural order Gra- 
minese ; the root is aromatic and bitter¬ 
ish, is used as a perfume, and is a mild 
stimulant and diaphoretic. 

Androt'omy. Andranatomy. 

An 'drum. An East Indian syno¬ 
nym of hydrocele. Also applied to a 
species of elephantiasis of the scrotum 
endemic in Africa and Southern Asia. 

Aneile'ma. (Gr. ava, “ up,” and 
£ 2 /sw, to “roll.”) Colic; flatulence; 
the motion of air in the intestines and 
the accompanying tormina. 

Anelectrics. See Electricity. 

Anelectrot'onic. Pertaining to 
anelectrotonus. 

Anelectrot'onus. See Electrot¬ 
onus. 

Anel’s Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

Ane'mia. Anaemia. 

Anemom'etry. (Gr. ay£,u«?, “wind,” 
and fierpov , “ measure.”) The art of 
measuring the force and velocity of 
the wind, ascertaining its direction, 
etc., as by means of an instrument 
called an anemometer. 

Anem'one Nemoro'sa. Wind¬ 
flower ; wood anemony ; indigenous in 
Europe, Asia, and America; natural 
order Ranunculacese; the herb and 


flowers are poisonous, acrid, and cor¬ 
rosive. A. PulsatiPla, the pasque¬ 
flower, native of Europe. See Pulsa¬ 
tilla. 

Anengepha/lia, an-en-sef-ay-le-a. 
(Gr. av, priv., and tyx£<paXos, the 
“ brain.”) The condition of a monster 
foetus devoid of brain ; absence of a 
part of the cerebral portion of the 
head. 

Anengephalohae'mia, an-en-sef-al- 
o-he-me-a. (Gr. av, priv., kyxtupakos, 
“ brain,” and acpa, blood.”) Defic¬ 
iency of blood in the brain ; syncope. 

Anengephalotro'phia, an-en-sef- 
al-o-tro-fe-a. (Gr. av, priv., tyxecpaXos, 
the “ brain,” and Tpoyrj, “ nourish¬ 
ment.”) Atrophy of the brain. 

Anenterelmin'tha. See Entozoa. 

Anen'terous. (Gr. dv, priv., and 
kvrspa, “ intestines.”) Devoid of in¬ 
testinal canal. 

Anepiplo'ic. (Gr. av, priv., and 
i7U7zri)ov, “ omentum.”) Devoid of 
omentum. 

Anepithym'ia. (Gr. av, priv., and 
imOupia, “ desire.”) Morbid loss of 
any of the natural appetites. 

Aneroid Barometer. See Ba¬ 
rometer. 

Anerythroblep'sia. (Gr. av, priv., 

kpodpwz , “ red,” and ftXeizu), “ to see.”) 
Red-blindness ; a form of achromatopsia 
in which the color red cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Anerythrop'sia. Anerythroblepsia. 

An'esis. (Gr. avnj/xt, to “ relax.”) 
A remission or relaxation, either of 
disease or symptoms. 

Ane'thum Fcenlculum. Sweet 
fennel, an herb of the natural order 
Umbelliferae ; the fruit has an aromatic 
odor and sweetish taste, and is carmin¬ 
ative. (See Fceniculum.) A. G-rav'e- 
olens, the common dill-plant, native 
of southern Europe ; a stimulant and 
carminative oil, oleum anethi , is made 
from the seeds. 

Anet'ic. (Gr. avirjpc, to “ relax.”) 
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Anodyne ; applied to medicinal agents 
of a soothing nature. 

An'etus. (Gr. dveaig, “ remission.”) 
Remittent; relaxed ; applied as a gene¬ 
ric term to intermitting fevers. 

AneuraPgicon, an - u - ral -j e - kon. 
(Gr. a, priv., veupov, a “ nerve,” and 
dlyos, “ pain.”) Name applied to Dr. 
Downing’s instrument for allaying neur¬ 
algic pain ; a kind of fumigating ap¬ 
paratus in which dried herbs are burned, 
and the heated vapor then directed to 
any part of the body. 

An'eurlsm, an-yu-rizm. (Gr. aveu- 
puveiv, “ to dilate.”) A more or less 
localized dilatation of an artery, pri¬ 
marily involving all the coats. After 
a time the middle coat may atrophy 
and disappear; later, the inner coat 
may do the same. In the earlier stages 
there is an expanding pulsation ; later, 
laminated coagula form and prevent 
pulsation. Varieties: 1. Cirsoid aneur¬ 
ism, or aneurismal tarix, dilatation of 
a vein by arterial blood through an 
unnatural communication ; usually the 
result of a wound. 2. Diffuse aneur¬ 
ism, dilatation of a large part of an 
artery ; usually occurs in the aorta. 3. 
Fusiform aneurism, a spindle-shaped 
dilatation of an artery. 4. Dissecting 
aneurism, a variety of aneurism in 
which the blood passes through a rup¬ 
ture in the inner or inner and middle 
coat, and separates the layers of the 
artery. 5. Racemose or anastomotic 
aneurism (aneurism by anastomosis'), 
dilatation of a number of minute arte¬ 
ries and capillaries over a circumscribed 
area. 6. False aneurism, containing 
arterial blood and communicating with 
an artery; caused by a rupture of the 
vessel-wall. A. of the Heart, a local¬ 
ized dilatation of the heart, usually due 
to indurative myocarditis. 

Aneuris'mal, an-yu-riz-mal. Re¬ 
lating to or resembling aneurism. A. 
Can'cer, a cancer containing large 
blood-channels; teleangiectatic cancer. 
(See Carcinoma.) A. Cyst, aneurism. 
A. Needle. (See Needle.) A. Varix. 
See Aneurism, and Varix. 


Anfractuos'ity, an-frakt-yu-os-it-e. 

(Lat. am, “ around,” and frangere, to 
“ break.”) A sinuous depression, 
groove, or furrow ; especially applied 
to the sulci (“ cerebral anfractuosities”) 
dividing the convolutions of the brain 
and lined by a prolongation of the pia 
mater. 

Anfr&c'tuous, an - frakt - yu - us. 
(From the same.) Sinuous ; wavy ; 
bent hither and thither. 

AngeiSe'tasIs, an-je-ek-ta-sis. (Gr. 
ayyeiov, “ a vessel,” and ix-aac?, “ ex¬ 
tension.”) Dilatation of the capillaries 
and minute vessels of the surfaces of 
the body, especially of the skin ; an- 
giectasis. 

Angeigc'tasis Capilla'ris. A term 
applied to several forms of vascular 
naevus. 

Angeiocar dl'tis, an -j e-o-k ar-di-tis. 
(Gr. ayyeiov, “vessel,” xapdta, “the 
heart,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the heart 
and neighboring large vessels ; angio- 
carditis. 

Angeio'gr&ph, an-je-o-graf. (Gr. 
ayyeiov, “ a vessel,” and ypaipeiv, “ to 
write.”) A kind of sphygmograph. 

Angeiog'r&phy, an -je-og-raf-e. 
(From the same.) A description of 
the vascular system of the body. 

Angeiohydrdlogy, an-je-o-lii-drol- 

o-je. (Gr. ayyeiov , “ vessel,” 6dwp, 
“ water,” and / oy<> ?, a “description.”) 
Description of the lymphatic vessels. 

Angeioleu 9 l'tis, an-je-o-loo-si-tis. 
(Gr. ayyeiov, “ a vessel,” Xeuxos, “ white.” 
and the suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the lymphatic vessels ; 
strumous inflammation ; lymphangitis ; 
angioleucitis. 

Angeiol'ogy, an-je-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
ayyeiov, “a vessel,” Aoyo$, “a dis¬ 
course.”) A description of the blood¬ 
vessels and lymphatics of the body ; 
the anatomy of the vessels ; the science 
of the blood-vessels and absorbents. 
It includes Arteriology, Phlebology, 
and Angeiohydrology. 

AngeiolymphI 'tis, an-j e-o-1 im-fi-tis. 
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(Gr. ayysiov, “ vessel,” Lat. lympha, 
“ water,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Angeioleucitis. 

Angeiolympho'ma. Lymphan- 

geioma. 

AngeionFtis, an-je-on-i-tis. (Gr. 
ayysiov, “ vessel,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
vascular system. 

Angeiono'ma. A vascular growth. 
See Angioma. 

Angeiopa'thia. (Gr. ayysiov, “ ves¬ 
sel,” and -aOos, a “ disease.”) Disease 
of the vascular system. 

Angeiopla/nia, an - je - o - pla - ne -a. 
(Gr. ayysiov, “ vessel,” and izXavi), “wan¬ 
dering.”) Abnormality of vascular 
structure and distribution. 

Angeio'sis. (Gr. ayysiov, “ vessel,” 
and suffix -osis, signifying “ morbid 
condition.”) Disease of the blood¬ 
vessels ; the formation of a tumor 
composed of vascular tissue; angiosis. 

Angeiostegno'sis. (Gr. ayysiov, 
“ vessel,” and arsyvwws, “ stoppage.”) 
Constriction of vessels. 

Angeiostggno'tic. (From the 
same.) Applied to agents that astringe 
the vessels. 

AngeiotelScta'sia. (Gr. ayysiov, 
“ vessel,” rsXos, “ end,” and straws, 
“ extension.”) Dilatation of capillary 
vessels; telangiectasia. 

AngeiQt'omy, an-je-ot-o-me. (Gr. 
ayysiov, “ a vessel,” and rs;xvio, to “ cut.”) 
Dissection of the vessels of the body; 
the opening of a vessel by means of a 
knife. 

Angel'iea, an-jel-ik-a. Angelica 
archangelica; a Lapland plant,natural 
order Vmhelliferse; root, stalk, leaves, 
and seed are aromatic and carminative. 
A. Atropurpu'rea, master wort; in¬ 
digenous in the U. S.; an aromatic 
tonic, of properties similar to those of 
the European angelica. A. Sylves'- 
tris, wild angelica; the powdered 
seeds are used to destroy lice. 

Angiec'tasis, an-je-ek-ta-sis. (Gr. 
ayysiov, a “ vessel,” and straws, “ ex¬ 


tension.”) Dilatation of a vessel. See 
Telangiectasis. 

Angiecto'pia. (Gr. ayysiov, 
“vessel,” st, “out of,” and ronos, “a 
place.”) A condition in which the 
vessels are abnormally situated. 

Angiemphr&x'is. (Gr. ayysiov, 
“ vessel,” and stuparis, “ obstruction.”) 
Obstruction or engorgement of vessels. 

Angl'na, an-ji-na. (Gr. ay%i «, to 
“ strangle.”) A vague term, applied 
generally to those affections in which a 
feeling of suffocation is a prominent 
symptom. Also applied to a condition 
presenting difficulty of breathing or 
swallowing, caused by disease between 
the mouth and lungs or between the 
mouth and stomach. Used, with 
some modifying affix, to denote many 
varied diseases, but moi*e familiarly 
associated with angina pectoris. (See 
also Cynanche.) A. Bronchialis, 
acute bronchitis. A. Cord'is, angina 
pectoris. A. Diphtherica, diphtheria. 
(See Pharyngitis, Diphtheritic.) 
A. Laryngsea, laryngitis. A. Cleri- 
co'rum, clergyman’s sore throat. A. 
Ludov'ici, suppurative cellulitis of 
the submaxillary region. Death from 
septicaemia, pneumonia, or oedema of 
the glottis is the usual termination. 
A. Malig'na, malignant sore throat; 
cynanche maligna; pharyngeal or 
laryngeal diphtheria. A. Membran- 
osa, true croup; membranous laryn¬ 
gitis. A. Nasa'lis, inflammation of 
posterior portion of the mucous mem¬ 
brane lining the nose; also, coryza. 
A. Pec'toris, spasm of the chest; 
a disease characterized by paroxysmal 
attacks of agonizing prascordial pain, 
shooting to the left shoulder and arm, 
and attended by a sense of impending 
death. In the great majority of cases 
angina pectoris is due to organic dis¬ 
ease of the heart or of the aorta. 
Death in a paroxysm is common. The 
paroxysms may be quickly relieved by 
the inhalation of nitrite of amyl. A. 
Tonsillaris, acute tonsilitis; quinsy. 

An'ginoid. Resembling the symp¬ 
toms of angina pectoris. 
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Angioitis. Angeitis. 

Anglo'ma, an-je-o-ma. (Gr. ayyetov, 
a “ vessel,” and suffix -oma, signifying 
morbid state.”) Vascular tumor; a 
tumor consisting chiefly of newly- 
formed blood-vessels. A. Cavernous, 
that presenting alveolar spaces lined 
with endothelium, and freely commu¬ 
nicating with one another and with 
adjacent blood-vessels. A. Lym¬ 
phatic, lymphangeioma; bearing the 
same relation to the lymphatics that 
angioma proper bears to the blood¬ 
vessels. 

An'gle, Fa'cial. The angle formed 
by the union of a line drawn from the 
most prominent part of the forehead 
to the front of the upper jaw, with 
a line from the meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus to the same point of the jaw. 
In the white man this angle is usually 
about 80°. A. Qephal'ic. Applied 
to certain angles used in craniology, 
for the purpose of comparing the skulls 
of one race with those of another. A. 
Crit'ical, the angle beyond which a 
ray of light passing from a higher to a 
less refractive medium cannot emerge. 
A. of Incidence. (See Incidence.) 
A. of Refraction. (See Refraction.) 
A., Visual, angle between two lines 
proceeding from the extremities of the 
object looked at and meeting in the 
pupil. 

An'gone. (Gr. ayyto, to “ choke.”) 
Nervous quinsy; a sense of strangula¬ 
tion arid suffocation, common in hys¬ 
terical females ; anchone. 

An'gor. Anxiety, with painful con¬ 
striction at the belly, and often with 
palpitation and oppression. 

An'gular Ap'erture, ang-gyu-lar. 
The angle formed at the focal point 
of a microscope by the most divergent 
rays which enter the objective. A. 
Ar'tery. (See Artery.) A. Motion, 
motion between connected segments 
of a limb, increasing or decreasing the 
angle between them. A. Processes, 
the orbital processes of the frontal 
bone. A. Vein. See Vein. 


Angula'ris Scap'ulse. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Angustu'rin, ang-gus-too-rin. A 
principle obtained from angustura-bark. 

Anhela/tion. (Lat. anhelare, u to 
pant.”) Shortness of breath ; panting ; 
rapid and difficult breathing. (See 
Dyspniea.) Also occasionally used 
for asthma. 

Anhidro'sis. Anidrosis. 

Anhist'ous. (Gr. av , priv., and 
taro?, “ web.”) Anorganic ; structure¬ 
less ; applied to a membrane. 

Anhydrse'mia, an-hi-dre-me-a. (Gr. 
av, priv., udwp, “ water,” and aipa, 
“ blood.” ) A state of the blood pre¬ 
senting diminution of the serum. 

Anhy'dride. (Gr. av, priv., and 
bdwp, “ water.”) A term applied to a 
group of chemical compounds which 
are free from.water. 

Anhydromyel'ia. (Gr. av, priv., 
vdojp, “ water,” and fweAos, “ marrow.”) 
Want or deficiency of the cephalo- 
spinal fluid in the spinal cavity. 

Anhy'drous, an-hi-drus. (Gr. av, 
priv., and udwp, “ water.”) Without 
water; not containing water. 

Anldro'sis. (Gr. av, pi-iv., Idpow, 
to “ sweat,” and suffix -osis, “ condi¬ 
tion.”) Absence or deficiency of the 
perspiration ; suppression or diminu¬ 
tion of the perspiratory secretion from 
arrest of the functions of the sudorip¬ 
arous glands. 

An'il. Indigofera anil, an American 
plant yielding indigo. See Indigo. 

Anil'ic A 9 'id. An acid formed by 
the action of nitric acid on indigo; 
formerly called indigotic acid. 

An'iline. (From anil.') An oily, 
alkaline, colorless, inflammable liquid, 
of aromatic odor and sharp taste, 
formed by the action of caustic potash 
on indigo, and also obtained from coal- 
tar and benzol. It is extensively 
prepared from coal-tar and nitroben- 
zine, and is largely used in dyeing 
fabrics and staining microorganisms 
and histological specimens for micro- 
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scopical examination, because of the 
brilliant coloring matters derived from 
it. The sulphate of aniline has been 
used in cases of nervous disorder, as 
in chorea and epilepsy, in doses of one 
to three grains three times a day, 
gradually increased. A. Poisoning. 
See Poisoning. 

AnTma. (Lat., from Gr. avspos, 
“ breath.”) An indefinite term applied 
to the so-called “ vital principle ” of 
animals or vegetables ; the principle of 
life, of the intellectual and moral facul¬ 
ties ; the wind, breath, animal life, the 
air we breathe ; the mind, or animus; 
anciently applied to any simple volatile 
substance and to the active principle 
of a drug separated by chemical means. 
A. Articulo'rum. Term applied to 
colchicum, because of its value in 
rheumatism and gout; hermodactylus. 

An'imal. (Lat. anima , “ breath,” 
“life.”) An animated being; an or¬ 
ganized body possessing life, sensation, 
and usually the power of voluntary 
motion, and deriving its nourishment 
chiefly from organic matter. A. Acid, 
an acid which exists in animal bodies, 
or can be obtained from them by chem¬ 
ical processes, as allantoic, butyric, etc. 
A. Charcoal. (See Carbon, Animal.) 
A. Economy. (See Economy.) A. 
Heat. (See IIeat.) A. Kingdom, a 
principal division of organized bodies, 
comprising all beings possessing animal 
life. (See Zoology.) A. Layer, 
serous layer. A. Magnetism. See 
Magnetism, Animal, also Mesmer¬ 
ism, and Hypnotism. 

Amm&Peulum, an-im-al-kyu-lum. 
(PI. Animalcula. Dim. of Lat. ani¬ 
mal.') A minute or microscopic animal. 
An animalcule. 

Anlm&liza/tion. The process of 
assimilation, by which aliments are 
transformed into the living tissues of 
the body. 

Animation. The act of animating 
or of becoming animated. A., Sus¬ 
pended, asphyxia. 

An'ime. A resin said to be ob¬ 
tained from the IJymensea courharil , a 


plant of the natural order Fahacese. It 
resembles copal. 

An'imists. (Lat. anima , the 
“soul.”) Those physiologists who, 
like Stahl, refer life and all its func¬ 
tions, and the phenomena of the living 
body, to the anima , or soul, or a prin¬ 
ciple distinct from the body. 

An'ion, an-e-on. An electro-nega¬ 
tive body ; a term applied by Faraday 
to the body which, in electrolysis, 
passes to the positive pole—to the 
anode of the decomposing body. See 
Ration. 

Anirid'ia, an-ir-id-e-a. (Gr. «v, 
priv., and £/>:?, “ rainbow,” “ the iris.”) 
Absence of the iris of the eye. 

Anischu'ria, an-is-kyu-re-a. (Gr. 
av, priv., ar/io, “ to check,” and oopov, 
“urine.”) Incontinence of urine; enu¬ 
resis. 

An'iseed. The seeds of the Pimpi- 
nella anisum; used as a carminative. 

Aniso'dus Lu/ridus. A narcotic 
plant, somewhat resembling belladonna 
in its properties. 

Anisometro'pia. (Gr. warn?, “ un¬ 
equal,” perpov, “ measure,” and axl’, 
“ eye.”) Unequal refraction of the 
eyes. 

Anisosthen'ic. (Gr. avow?, “ un¬ 
equal,” and <tOevos , “ strength.”) Of 
unequal strength. 

Anisot'ropous. Producing double 
refraction of a transmitted ray of light. 

Ani'sum. Anise. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the fruit of Pimpinella 
anisum , used as a carminative, etc. See 
Aniseed. 

An'kle. That part of the lower 
extremity between the foot and leg, 
comprising the malleoli and narrowed 
part immediately above. (See Astrag¬ 
alus and Malleolus.) A. Clonus. 
(See Clonus.) A. Joint, the articu¬ 
lation of astragalus, tibia, and fibula. 

An'kus. One incapable of com¬ 
pletely extending the arms; also ap¬ 
plied to deformity from luxation of 
humerus or forearm. 
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Ankyloblgph'aron, ang-ke-lo-blef- 
ar-on. (Or. dyxufaj, a “ noose,” and 
(3Asyapov, the “eyelid.”) Adhesion of 
the edges of the eyelids; symblepharon; 
also adhesion of eyelids to eyeball. 

Ankylocheil'ia, ang-ke-lo-ki-le-a. 
(Or. ayzu/.rj, “ noose,” and “ lip.”) 

Adhesion of the lips. 

Ankyloeolp'us. (Or. ayr.u).r h 
“ noose,” and xo/xos, “ the vagina.”) 
Adhesion of vaginal walls; colpatresia. 

Ankylodon'tia. (Gr. ayxui.rj, 
“ noose,” and 0800$, “ a tooth.”) An 
irregular position, or adhesion, of the 
teeth. 

Ankylogdos'sia, ang-ke-lo-glos-se-a. 
(Gr. dyxuXv], a “ noose,” and y/Miraa, the 
“ tongue.”) Tongue-tie, or defective 
lingual motion from shortness of the 
fraenum; also, adhesion of the tongue 
and gums. 

Ankylo'merism. (Gr. ayy.u/p, 
“ noose,” and /j.£po$, “ a part.”) Mor¬ 
bid adhesion of parts. 

Ankylorrhin'ia, ang-ke-lor-rin-e-a. 
(Gr. ayxuXr], “ noose,” and / kv , “ the 
nose.”) Morbid union of the nostrils. 

Ankylo'sis, ang-ke-lo-sis. (Gr. 
ayxuAos, “ crooked,” and suffix - osis , 
“ morbid condition.”) Anchylosis ; ab¬ 
solute immobility or marked stiffness 
of a joint; articular rigidity, which 
may be due to various morbid condi¬ 
tions of the structures entering into 
the formation of the joint. A., Bony, 
complete consolidation of the ends of 
the bones constituting an articulation. 
A., Incomplete, diminished articular 
motion from stiffness and thickening 
of the fibrous parts about the joint. 

Ankylostomum. See Entozoa. 

Ankylo'tia. (Gr. ayxuh j, “noose,” 
and coy, “ the ear.”) Morbid adhesion 
of parietes of the middle ear. 

Ankylot'omus. A curved knife 
for surgical operations, such as dividing 
the fraenum of the tongue in cases of 
tongue-tie. 

Annotation. Applied to the pref¬ 
atory symptoms of intermittent fever, 
as yawning, stretching, and chilliness. 


Annot'to. A staining material 
obtained from the seeds of Bixa Orel¬ 
lana. See Terra Orleana. 

An'nular, an-yu-lar. (Lat. annu¬ 
lus , “ a ring.”) Piing-shaped. A. Car¬ 
tilage, the cricoid cartilage. A. 
Finger, ring finger. A. Ligament. 
(See Ligament.) A. Mus'cle of 
Mtil'ler, ciliary muscle. 

An'nulus, an-yu-lus. (Lat.) A 
circular ring-like opening; a word 
which formerly constituted part of a 
number of anatomical names, such 
as—A. Abdom'inis, abdominal or 
inguinal ring. A. Cilia'ris, or Liga- 
mentosus, the ciliary ligament. A. 
Conjuneti'vse, a slight circular swell¬ 
ing, formed by the sclerotic conjunctiva 
at the edge of the cornea. A. Ova'lis, 
annulus foraminis ; the rounded margin 
of the septum which occupies the 
place of the foramen ovale in the foetus. 
A. Umbilicalis, the umbilical ring. 

An'ode. (Gr. dva, “ up,” and 68<>s, 
a “ way.”) The positive electrode of 
a galvanic batery, at which, in electrol¬ 
ysis of water, oxygen is evolved; 
that part of the surface of a decom- 
j posing body into which the current 
| enters from the battery ; the part im¬ 
mediately touching the positive pole. 
See Kathode. 

Anodon'tia, an-o-don-ehe-a. (Gr. 
aw, priv., and ddous, “ tooth.”) Absence 
of teeth. 

Ano'dyne. (Gr. dv, priv., and oSovt], 

I “ pain.”) A name loosely applied to 
agents which assuage pain and quiet 
! nervousness by reducing the excita¬ 
bility of nerves or nerve-centres. 
Among the most familiar anodynes 
may be enumerated opium, morphine, 
bromide of potassium, atropine, bella¬ 
donna, hyoscyamus, chloral, ether, 
chloroform, butyl - chloral, camphor, 
conia, and lupulin. From their tend¬ 
ency to induce sleep, they are some¬ 
times called hypnotics; from causing 
insensibility, narcotics. 

Anodyn'ia, an-o-din-e-a. (From 
! the same.) Absence of pain; cessation 
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of pain and increase of other symp¬ 
toms. 

Anomal 696 ph / alus, an - om - al - o- 

sef-al-us. (Gt. av, priv., 6pah>$, “ regu¬ 
lar,” and xsfakrj , the “ head.”) Having 
the head deformed. 

Anom'alous. (Gr. av, priv., and 
6p.aAo$, “ regular.”) Irregular ; devi¬ 
ating from the typical condition; out 
of the natural order; presenting an 
anomaly. In Medicine , applied to dis¬ 
eases of unusual progress or symptoms; 
also to disorders which cannot be re¬ 
ferred to any recognized species. In 
Anatomy , the unusual position or form 
of an organ. 

Anom/aly. (From the same.) Ir¬ 
regularity ; abnormity ; deviation from 
typical condition, function, or structure ; 
also, a monster. 

Anom'phalous, an-om-fal-us. (Gr. 
dv, priv., and 6;j.<paXo<z, the “ navel.”) 
Devoid of, or not having the appear¬ 
ance of, a navel. 

Anonych'ia, an-o-nik-e-a. (Gr. av, 
priv., and o’vof, “ the nail.”) Congeni¬ 
tal absence or defect of the nails. 

Anon'ymous, an-on-e-mus. (Gr. 
dv, priv., and ovofia, “ name.”) Name¬ 
less ; having no name ; applied to many 
parts of the body, as anonymous bone, 
or os innominatum, etc. 

Anophthal'mia, an-of-thal-me-a. 
(Gr. dv, priv., and o(pOaXp.o<z, the “eye.”) 
The absence of the eye; the state of 
being without eyes ; anopsia. 

Anop'sia. (Gr. dv, priv., and 0 ^ 9 , 
“ vision.”) A monstrosity presenting 
neither eye nor orbit; disuse of the eye 
because of optical defects. 

Anor'ehism, an-or-kizm. (Gr. av, 
priv., and 0 /^ 9 , “ testicle.”) Absence 
of testicles. 

Anor'ehous, an-or-kus. (From the 
same.) Without testes. 

Anor'ehus, an-or-kus. (From the 
same.) Anorchid; one devoid of testes, 
or in whom the testes have not de¬ 
scended into the scrotum ; one lacking 
a testicle, or presenting the condition 
of anorchism. 


Anorexia. (Gr. dv, priv., and opesis, 
“ appetite.”) Want of appetite ; mere 
absence of appetite, without disgust of 
food—a symptom of many diseases; 
indigestion ; dyspepsia ; inappetentia. 

Anorgan'ic. (Gr. av, priv., and 
opyavov, “ organ.”) A term applied to 
non-vascular and nerveless parts; an- 
histous; inorganic. 

Anortho'pia. (Gr. dv, priv., opdo<s, 
“ straight,” and 0 ^ 9 , “ vision.”) That 
defective state of vision which is un¬ 
able to distinguish a want of symmetry 
i or parallelism. 

Anos'mia, an-oz-me-a. (Gr. dv, 
priv., and o<rp.a, “ smell.”) Loss or 
absence of the sense of smell, partial 
or complete. 

Anosto'sis. (Gr. av, priv., oareov, 
“bone,” and suffix -osis, signifying 
“ condition.”) Imperfect osseous de¬ 
velopment. 

Ano'tus. (Gr. av, priv., and 009, 
“ ear.”) A monster devoid of ears. 

An'sa. (Lat. “ a handle.”) A term 
applied in Anatomy to a structure 
curved in the form of a loop. Used in 
the singular and plural in the names 
of many nerves, etc., as ansm Vieus- 
senii. 

A'nserine Disease. Emaciation 
of the extremities, producing abnormal 
prominence of the tendons of the hands 
and feet. 

Antag'ids. (Gr. dvrg “ against,” 
and Lat. agidum, an “acid.”) Reme¬ 
dial agents preventing or counteracting 
acidity of the secretions, as alkalies or 
absorbents. The antacids act by the 
chemical process of neutralizing the 
acid. Among the most familiar may 
be enumerated ammonia, magnesia, 
potash, soda, lime, lithia, and certain 
1 of the acetates, citrates, carbonates, 
and tartrates. 

Antag'onism. (Gr. dvr t, “ against,” 
and dywv'Aw, to “ strive.”) Opposition 
of action; applied to the action of 
muscles which are opponents to each 
other ; also to the contrariety of physi¬ 
ological condition induced by the 
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presence of certain substances in the 
body ; thus, opium and belladonna are 
considered antagonistic, the former 
contracting the pupil and slowing the 
respiration rate, and the latter dilating 
the pupil and increasing the respira¬ 
tions. 

Antal'gic, ant-al-jik. (Gr. dvri, 
“ against,” and ddyog, “ pain.”) Reme¬ 
dial of pain ; analgesic. 

Antal'kallne. (Gr. dvn, “ against,” 
and Lat. alkali .) Opposing, or capable 
of neutralizing, alkalies. 

Antaphrodis'iac, ant-af-ro-diz-e-ak. 
(Gr. avrt, “against,” and 'Aypodirrj, 
“ Venus.”) Anti-venereal; reducing 
sexual desire. Anaphrodisiac. 

Antarthrit'ic. (Gr. dv-c, “ against,” 
and dpOpcn ?, “ gout.”) Opposed to, 
or remedial of, gout. 

Antasthen'ic. (Gr. avrc, “ against,” 
a, priv., and rr0£vo$, “ strength.”) 
Opposed to debility ; tonic. 

Antasthmat'ic. (Gr. avrc, 
“ against,” and dad pa, “ gasping.”) 
Opposed to, or relieving, asthma. 

Antebrachial. Antibrachial. 

Ante 9 §'dent, an-te-se-dent. (Lat. 
ante, “ before,” and cedere , “ to go.”) 
That which precedes. A patient’s an¬ 
tecedents are his previous circum¬ 
stances and condition. The precursory 
symptoms of disease. 

AntecurVature. (Lat. ante, “ be¬ 
fore,” and curvus, “ bent.”) A slight 
degree of anteflexion of the uterus. 

Anteflex'ion. (Lat. ante, “ before,” 
and fleetere, “ to bend.”) A bending 
forward of any organ, chiefly the 
uterus. A. of the Uterus, anteflexio 
uteri; a morbid bending forward of 
the womb at the line of junction of its 
body and cervix. See Anteversion. 

Antemet'ic. (Gr. avn, “against,” 
and EfjL£<n, “ I vomit.”) Allaying, or 
remedial of, vomiting. 

Antenna/ria Dioi'ca. Cat’s-foot; 
a small, common European species of 
plants, nat. ord. Composite; lias been 
used in hemorrhage, cough, etc. A. 
Margarita'cea, pearly everlasting; a 


species indigenous in the U. S.; astrin¬ 
gent and tonic. 

An'te P&r'tum. (Lat.) Before 
delivery. 

AntSpilep'tic. (Gr. avrc, “against,” 
and ETidefpia, “ epilepsy.”) Opposed to, 
or curative of, epilepsy. 

Ante'rior. (Lat., from ante, “be¬ 
fore.”) Before; used in Anatomy to 
signify situation or direction toward 
the forward or ventral aspect; applied 
to organs, tissues, etc. in front of the 
median line, presuming the body to be 
erect, the face and palms turned for¬ 
ward. 

Anterot'ic. (Gr. d>rc, “ against,” 
and epi 0 $, “love.”) Antaphrodisiac. 

Antever'sion. (Lat. ante, “ before,” 
and vertere, “ to turn.”) A turning or 
displacement forward of an organ, as 
the bladder or womb. A. of the 
Uterus, anteversio uteri; a change of 
position of the uterus, in which it is 
bodily displaced in the pelvic cavity, 
the fundus being directed against the 
bladder and the cervix toward the 
sacrum. See Anteflexion, and Re¬ 
troversion. 

Anthsemop'tylc, ant-hem-op-te-ik. 

(Gr. dvrc, “ against,” aip.a, “ blood,” and 
7ltuo>, to “ spit.”) Opposed to, or con¬ 
trolling, pulmonary haemorrhage. 

Anthsemorrhag-'ic, ant-hem-or-a- 
jik. (Gr. dvrg “ against,” at pa, “ blood,” 
and firtfwpi, to “ burst.”) Applied to 
agents which check haemorrhage. 

Ant'hellx. Antihelix. 

Anthelmln'tic. (Gr. «vr:,“ against,” 
and iXpcvg, “ a worm.”) Vermifuge ; 
directed to the expulsion of intestinal 
worms. Applied to agents which kill, 
expel, or prevent the development of, 
intestinal worms. Purgative anthel¬ 
mintics, which only expel the worms, 
are termed vermifuges, while those that 
kill the worms are called vermicides. 
Among the chief anthelmintics are 
santonin, mucuna, rue, areca, kamala, 
pomegranate-root, oil of turpentine, 
etc. The three last named, among 
others, act as poison to tape-worms; 
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thread-worms are most effectually dis¬ 
posed of by injections in the rectum ; 
while preparations of iron and bitter 
tonics are useful in diminishing the 
liability to the growth of worms. 

Anthemis. (Gr. av0sw, to “ flower.”) 
Chamomile; a genus of herbaceous 
plants, of the natural order Composite e; 
also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
flower-heads of Anthemis nobilis. A. 
Cot'ula, a species also known as may- 
flower, wild chamomile, dog’s-fennel, 
or Cotnla; of disagreeable odor, the 
leaves having an acrid, bitterish taste. 
A. Nobilis, Chamomilla Romana, the 
European species which yields camo¬ 
mile-flowers. (See Chamomile.) A. 
Pyrethrum, the pellitory of Spain ; 
the root of this species, pyrethrum, is 
employed as a masticatory in toothache, 
facial rheumatism, etc. 

Anthia/ris Toxica/rla. The tech¬ 
nical name of the upas tree. 

Anthocjy'anum, an-tho-si-an-um. 
(Gr. dv0o$, a “ flower,” and zuavo<s , 
“ blue.”) A vegetable blue obtained 
from flowers. 

Anthony’s Fire. Formerly a pop¬ 
ular term for erysipelas. 

Anthoxan'thin. (Gr. dv0o$, a 
“ flower,” and zavffos, “ yellow.”) A 
yellow coloring-matter obtained from 
flowers. 

An'thraQene, an-thra-seen. (Gr. 
dv0pa£, “ a live coal.”) A crystalline 
hydrocarbon obtained from coal-tar; 
insoluble in water, and nearly so in 
alcohol; has been used as an anti¬ 
pruritic. 

Anthra/cia, an-thray-she-a. (Gr. 
avOpas, a “ live coal.”) Carbuncular 
exanthem ; a variety of diseases, includ¬ 
ing plague and yaws. (See Frambcesia, 
and Anthracosis.) A. Pestis, plague. 
A. Ru'bula, the yaws. Frambcesia. 

An'thracoid, an-thra-koyd. (Gr. 
dvOpat;, a “coal,” and ecdos, “resem¬ 
blance.”) Resembling, or connected 
with, carbuncle or anthrax. 

Anthraeok'ali. (Lat. anthrax, 
“coal,” and kali, “ potassa.”) The 


name of a black alkaline powder, com¬ 
posed of coal-dust and potash, formerly 
used as a remedy in certain cutaneous 
affections. 

Anthraeom'eter. (Gr. dvOpag, 
“ carbon,” and perpov, “ measure.”) 
An apparatus for ascertaining the pro¬ 
portion of carbonic acid in gaseous 
mixtures. 

Anthraco'sis. (From anthrax , and 
suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Carbuncle 
of any kind; carbuncular disease ; a 
kind of carbuncle which attacks the 
eyeball and lids; also applied to pig¬ 
mentation of the lungs and bronchial 
glands in coal-miners (anthracosis 
pulmonum), caused by the inhalation 
of minute particles of coal.* See also 
Melanosis. 

Anthracoty'phus. (Comp, of an¬ 
thrax and typhus .) Carbuncular ty¬ 
phus ; plague. 

Anthrax. (Gr. dvdpa c, a “ coal 
Lat. equivalent, carbunculus, dim. of 
carbo , “ a coal.”) Charbon ; a fatal in¬ 
fectious, contagious disease of animals, 
due to the introduction into the system 
of the Bacillus anthracis. Common in 
Europe, but rare in America. Intro¬ 
duced into the skin of man, the bacilli 
produce malignant pustule, a carbuncle¬ 
like inflammation with rapidly develop¬ 
ing general symptoms, and usually 
death. Occasionally used as synony¬ 
mous with carbuncle. 

Anthropogr'eny, an-thro-poj-en-e. 

(Gr. dv0puj7ros, a “ man,” and ysveai?, 
“ generation.”) The generation of man ; 
the science or study of the descent of 
man. 

Anthropoid. (Gr. dvOpunas, 11 man,” 
and eidos , “resemblance.”) Man-like; 
resembling man; applied to certain 
apes. 

Anthrdp'olite. (Gr. dyOpunos, a 
“ man,” and hOos, a “ stone.”) A 
petrifaction of the human skeleton or 
any of its parts ; also applied to morbid 
concretions in the human body. 

Anthropol'ogy, an-thro-pol-o-je. 
(Gr. dv0pio7zo$, a “man,” and luyos, a 
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“ discourse.”) A treatise on man ; the 
science of the structure and functions 
of the human body ; the natural his¬ 
tory of the human species. 

Anthropom'etry. (Gr. dvOpaj-zos, 
a “ man,” and /isrpov, a “ measure.”) 
The study of the measurements (weight, 
strength, proportions, etc.) of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the human body. 

Anthropomorphol'ogy, an-thro- 
po-mor-fol-o-je. (Gr. avOpcoxos, “man,” 
p.op(prj , “ form,” and Xoyog, “ discourse.”) 
Descriptive anatomy; dissertation or 
the laws governing human structure. 

Anthropoph'agy, an-thro-pof-a-ge. 
(Gr. av0pwro<£) a “ man,” and <paystr h 
“ to eat.”) Cannibalism ; a morbid 
desire to *eat human flesh. 

AnthrQpopho'bia, an-thro-po-fo- 
be-a. (Gr. rb0paj-<>s, “ man,” and 
<poj3o<z, “ fear.”) A form of mental 
aberration presenting a morbid fear of 
man and a desire for solitude. 

Anthroposomatology, an-thro-po- 
som-a-tol-o-je. (Gr. a^Opto-os, a “man,” 
trojp.a, the^ “ body,” and X<>yo$, a “ dis¬ 
course.”) A description of, or disser¬ 
tation on, the structure of the human 
body. 

Anthropot'omy. (Gr. dv0pio-o$, 
“ man,” and Tspvetv, “ to cut.”) An- 
dranatomy; human anatomy; dissection 
of the human body. 

Anthypnot'ic, ant-hip-not-ik. (Gr. 
dv-£, “ against,” and utzvo?, “ sleep.”) 
Preventing sleep. 

AnthypnSt'ics, ant-hip - not-ix. 
(From the same.) Remedial agents 
which induce wakefulness; remedies 
for stupor; agrypnotics. 

Anti'ades, an-ti-ad-eez. (Gr. dvr:a?, 
a “tonsil.”) A term occasionally ap¬ 
plied to the tonsils. 

Antiadi'tis. (Gr. dvzcag, “ tonsil,” 
and suffix -tits, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the tonsils ; tonsilitis ; 
amygdalitis; quinsy. 

Anti-albumin. One of the prox¬ 
imate constituents of proteids. 

Anti-aphrodisiac. See Anaphro- 

DISIAC. 


An'tiarin. The violent poisonous 
principle obtained from the juice of 
the Antiaris toxicaria , or upas tree of 
Java. 

Anti-arthritic. Antarthritic. 

Anti-asthmatic. Antasthmatic. 

Antibra'chial, an - te - bray - ke - al. 
(Gr. dvzc, “against,” and ftpaytwv, 
“ arm.”) Pertaining to the antibra- 
chium, or forearm. 

Antibra 'chium, an-te-bray-ke-um. 
(From the same.) The forearm. 

Antibro'mic. (Gr. dvre, “ against,” 
and fipiopos, “ stench.”) Deodorant. 

Antiear'dium, an-te-kar-de-um. 
(Gr. dvr:, “ against,” and xaptfia, the 
“ heart.”) The scrobiculus cordis, or 
pit of the stomach, being opposite the 
heart. 

Anticatar'rhal, an-te-kat-ar-al. (Gr. 

dvre, “ against,” and xarappog , “ ca¬ 
tarrh.”) Opposed to, or remedial of, 
catarrh. 

An'tieheir, an-te-kire. (Gr. dvrt, 
“ against,” and yeep, the “ hand.”) Op¬ 
posed to the hand; applied to the 
thumb; pollex. 

Antichcerad'ic, an - te - ke - rad - ik. 
(Gr. avre, “ against,” and yoipa?, “scrof¬ 
ula.”) Antiscrofulous ; opposed to, or 
remedial of, suppurating or scrofulous 
glands. 

AntichoT'eric. (Gr. dyrt,“ against,” 
and cholera.') Opposed to, or remedial 
of, cholera. 

Anticipating 1 . (Lat. ante , “ before,” 
and capere, “ to take.”) A term for 
a periodical phenomenon recurring at 
progressively shorter intervals. 

Anticne'mion. (Gr. d^rg “ against,” 
and xvrpj.r). “ calf of the leg.”) The 
shin-bone. 

AnticoPic. (Gr. dvrt, “ against,” 
and xatXtxog, the “ colic.”) Opposed 
to, or remedial of, colic. 

An'tidotal. Pertaining to, or pos¬ 
sessing the power of, an antidote. 

An'tidote. (Gr. d>rc, “against,” 
and dtdovai, “ to give.”) Counter¬ 
poison ; antitoxicon ; a remedy capable 
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of preventing or counteracting the 
effects of poison, whether by physiolog¬ 
ical, physical, or chemical action; also 
used in a more general sense to signify 
any method of treatment employed 
against poison or any other injurious 
thing. Chemical antidotes act by com¬ 
bining with the poison to form an in¬ 
nocuous compound ; thus, sulphate of 
magnesium is an antidote to acetate of 
lead; dilute acetic or citric acid, to 
caustic potash ; chalk, to oxalic acid; 
tannin and other vegetable astringents, 
to tartar emetic, etc. See also Poisons. 

Antidynam'ic. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and duva;ju<i, “ force.”) Debilitating ; 
weakening. 

Antid'ynous. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and odovrj, “ pain.”) Anodyne. 

AntldysentSr'ic. (Gr.dvr:,'“against,” 
8u$, “ with difficulty,” and svrepov, “ in¬ 
testine.”) Opposed to, or remedial of, 
dysentery. 

Antife'brile. (Lat. anti, “ against,” 
and febris, a “ fever.”) Febrifuge ; i 
antipyretic; opposed to, or remedial 
of, fever. 



acetamid, acetanilide. A white, odor¬ 
less, antipyretic powder, obtained from 
aniline and acetic acid. 

Antigalac'tic, an - te - gal - ak - t ik. 
(Gr. dvr:, “ against,” and yala, “ milk.”) 
Against lactation ; opposed to, or re¬ 
ducing, secretion of milk ; remedial of 
diseases caused by the milk. 

Antig-al&c'tica. (From the same.) 
Name applied to antigalactic agents, as 
belladonna, iodide of potassium, etc. 

Antihe'lix. See Ear. 

Antihemorrha'gic. Antihaemor- 
rhagic. 

Antiherpet'ic. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and ipnrjs, “ herpes.”) Opposed to, or 
remedial of, herpes. 

AntilSp'sis. (Gr. dvr:, “ opposite,” 
and Xanftavw, to take.”) Applied to 
a mode of attaching a bandage over a 
diseased part by fixing it upon the 
sound parts; also the treatment of 
disease by derivation, application of 


the remedy being made to other than 
the diseased part; treatment by revul¬ 
sion or counter-irritation. 

Antilith'ic. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and Xt0o$, a “ stone.”) Preventive of 
the formation or increase of urinary 
calculi. See Litiiontriptics. 

Antiloi'mic. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and Xot/xt)?, the “ plague.”) Opposed to, 
or remedial of, plague or any pesti¬ 
lence. 

Antilys'sic. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and Xu(T<ja, “ rabies.”) A remedy 
against hydrophobia. 

Antimephit'ic, an-te-me-fit-ik. (Gr. 
dvr:, “ against,” and mephitic.) Op¬ 
posed to mephitic exhalations. 

Antimiasmat'ic. (Gr. dvr:, 

“ against,” and miasma.) Opposed to, 
or remedial of, miasmatic affections. 

Antlmo'nial. Pertaining to, par¬ 
taking of the qualities of, or prepared 
from, antimony. A. Ointment, oint¬ 
ment of tartrate of antimony. A. 
Wine, vinum antimonii. 

Antlmon'ic Acid. Peroxide of 
antimony. 

Antimo'nii et Potas'sli Tar'tras. 

Tartrate of antimony and potassium ; 
antimonium tartarizatum; tartar 
emetic. Occurs in the form of small 
rhombic crystals, becoming a grayish 
powder on exposure to the air; soluble 
in 17 parts of cold and in 3 parts of 
boiling water; prepared by the action 
of a solution of acid tartrate of potas¬ 
sium on oxide of antimony. A power¬ 
ful and dangerous cardiac sedative, 
diaphoretic, expectorant, and emetic. 
Used chiefly in the early stage of acute 
bronchitis, in doses of to y 1 -^ grain. 
Should never be used as an emetic. 
The chemical antidote is tannic acid. 

Antimo'nii Oxidum. Oxide of 
antimony ; a grayish powder, inodorous, 
insipid, insoluble in alcohol, and nearly 
so in water. Used in the preparation 
of tartar emetic, etc. 

Antimo'nii Oxysulphure'tum. 
(U. S. Ph.) Kermes mineral; pre¬ 
pared from sulphuret of antimony 
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by the action of solution of carbonate 
of sodium. It is a purplish and nearly 
tasteless, soft, light powder, employed 
as an emetic and diaphoretic in croup, 
and as an alterative in chronic rheuma¬ 
tism and cutaneous affections. Dose, i 
to 2 grains. 

Antimo'nii Sul'phldum. Sulphide 
of antimony; native sulphide of anti¬ 
mony, purified by fusion, and as free 
from arsenic as possible. Considered 
diaphoretic and alterative; employed 
internally only in veterinary medicine. 

Antimo'nii Sulphure'turn. Sul- 
phuret of antimony; native tersul- 
phuret of antimony, purified by fusion ; 
antimonium. 

Antimo'nii Su-lphure'tum Prse- 
cipita'tum. Prepared from sulphuret 
of antimony by the action of solution 
of soda and diluted sulphuric acid; 
employed as an alterative (dose 1 to 3 
grains) and emetic (dose 5 to 20 grains) ; 
little used. 

Antimo'nious Acid. An acid 
formed from common antimony and 
purified nitre under intense heat. 

Antimo'nium. Antimony. A. 
Al'bum, formerly applied to bismuth. 
A. Emet'icum or Tartarizatum, 
tartar emetic; antimonii et potassii 
tartras. 

An'timony. (Derivation obscure; 
Lat. stibium.') Antimonium ; a brittle, 
tin-white, hard, volatile, laminated or 
crystalline, fusible metal, of which 
many compounds are employed in 
medicine; formerly called regulus of 
antimony ; sp. gr. 6.7. Also applied to 
the sulphuret of antimony (crude anti¬ 
mony), a native iron-gray ore, consist¬ 
ing of sulphur and antimony, occur- 
x ring in crystals or fibrous masses. It 
is the ore from which all antimonial 
preparations are formed, as tartar 
emetic, etc. The prepared pharma¬ 
ceutical antimony is a dark, insoluble 
powder. A., Flowers of, powder 
of algaroth. A. and Potassium, 
Tartrate of, tartar emetic. A., Vege¬ 
table, Eupatorium perfoliatum. 

Antin'i&d. (Gr. avTt, “ against,” 


and ivcov, the.“occiput.”) Toward the 
antinial aspect; glabellad. 

Antin'ial. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to the aspect toward the part of 
the head opposite the occiput. 

Antlorg&s'tic. (Gr. avrc, “ against,” 
and opya^io. to “ excite.”) Sedative ; 
anaphrodisiac ; opposed to, or allaying, 
immoderate excitement, orgasm, or any 
irritation. 

Antiparasit'ic. (Gr. d>rc, “against,” 
and Tzapaatrog, “ a parasite.”) Opposed 
to, or destructive of, parasites, espe¬ 
cially the vermin that infest the body. 
Among the principal antiparasitics are 
cocculus,staphisagria, certain mercurial 
preparations, etc. 

Antlparastati'tls. (Gr. dwc, 
“ against,” - apaarar ^?, “ defender,” and 
the suffix -itis, signifying “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of Cowper’s 
glands. 

Antipath'ic. (Gr. dv ti, “against,” 
and 7T aOog, “ disease.”) Opposite ; con¬ 
trary ; belonging to antipathy; pallia¬ 
tive. Sometimes applied to the rational 
system of medicine. 

Antip'athy. (Gr. avrc, “ against,” 
and TtaOos, “ feeling.”) Aversion ; re¬ 
pugnance ; any opposite property or 
affection in matter. 

Antlperiod'ic, (Gr. d> tc, “ against,” 
and nsptodog, “a period.”) A remedial 
agent which counteracts periodicity in 
a disease; preventing the return or 
reducing the paroxysms of remittent or 
intermittent diseases. The chief anti- 
periodics are cinchona-bark, quinine, 
cinchonine, eucalyptus, salicylic acid, 
and arsenic. 

Antiperistal'sis. Inversion of the 
peristaltic action of the intestines. See 
next article. 

AntlpSristal'tic. (Gr. dvrt, 
“ against,” and peristaltic.') Pertaining 
to antiperistalsis. A term applied to 
inverted action of the bowels, when 
the vermicular contraction of the intes¬ 
tinal tube is from below upward, or in 
a direction contrary to that which is 
natural or peristaltic. See Peristaltic. 
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Antlphar'mic, an-ti-far-mik. (Gr. 
avn, “against,” and cpappaxov, 11 poison.”) 
Alexipharmic. 

Antiphlogistic, an - te - flo - jis - tik. 
(Gr. avn, “ against,” and <pXv{u>, to 
“ burn.”) Opposed to inflammation. 
A term applied to any method of treat¬ 
ment employed to counteract, lessen, or 
remove inflammation and its accom¬ 
panying constitutional disturbances. 

Antlphthis'ic, an-te-tiz-ik. (Gr. 
dvri , “ against,” and <pOiai?, “ consump¬ 
tion.”) Opposed to, or alleviating, 
phthisis, or consumption. 

Antiphys'ic, an-te-fiz-ik. (Gr. dm, 
“ against,” and <fu<raa>, to “ inflate.”) 
Opposed to, or remedial of, flatulency; 
carminative. 

Antipl&s'tic. (Gr. dm, “against,” 
and izXaaau), to “ form.”) Disorganizing; 
antiformative; opposed to healing or 
granulation or the repair or formation 
of tissues. Applied to that which 
lessens the quantity of plastic matter 
—fibrin—in the blood. A. Al'tera- 
tives, dysplastica; spanaemics; agebts 
which impoverish the blood. 

Antipod&g'ric. (Gr. dm, “ against,” 
and nodaypa, the “ gout.”) Ant- 
arthritic. 

Antipros'tatse Gian'dulse. The 

antiprostate glands; Cowper’s glands 
(also called antiparastatse). 

Antlprurit'ic. (Gr. dvrt, “ against,” 
and pruritus.') Opposed to, or remedial 
of, itching, or pruritus. 

Antipsor'ic, an-tip-sor-ik. (Gr. dm', 
“ against,” and (piopa, the “ itch.”) 
Opposed to, or remedial of, the itch. 

Antipy'ic, an-te-pi-ik. (Gr. dm, 
“ against,” and nuov, “pus.”) Opposed 
to, or remedial of, suppuration ; tend¬ 
ing to prevent the formation of pus. 

AntipjnrSt'ic. (Gr. avrc, “ against,” 
and nupzTos, “ fever.”) Antiphlogistic ; 
antifebrile; febrifuge; opposed to 
fevers. Applied to agents which re¬ 
duce the temperature in fever, whether 
by increasing the dissipation of heat 
or diminishing its production. This 
may be accomplished by direct appli- 
7 


cation of cold, by the use of diapho¬ 
retics, by the employment of such agents 
as dilate the cutaneous vessels or re¬ 
duce the oxidation of the tissues, etc. 
Among the chief antipyretics are ice, 
cold baths, diaphoretics, quinine, sali¬ 
cylic acid, alcohol, aconite, antipyrin, 
antifebrin, phenacetin, and digitalis. 

Antipy'rin, an-te-pi-rin. (Gr. dvrt, 
“against,” and 7 wp, “fire,” “fever.”) 
Dimethyloxychinicine, C u H 12 N 2 0; a 
derivative of coal-tar; a soluble, crys¬ 
talline, whitish, odorless, somewhat 
bitter substance, obtained from aniline; 
it is a powder prepared synthetically, 
possesses antipyretic properties in a 
high degree, and is also an analgesic. 
Dose, 5 to 20 grains. 

Antipyrot'ic. (Ga. dvrt, “ against,” 
and r up, “ fire.”) Opposed to, or re¬ 
medial of, pyrosis, or burns. 

Antirachlt'ic, an-te-ra-kit-ik. (Gr. 
drre, “against,” and rachitis.) Opposed 
to, or corrective of, rachitis, or rickets. 

Antirheumat'ic. (Gr. dvrt, 
“ against,” and /5soga, “ rheumatism.”) 
Opposed to, or remedial of, rheuma¬ 
tism. 

AntirhI'num Blati'ne. Female 
speedwell; formerly used against 
scurvy, ulcerations, etc. A. Lina'ria, 
Linaria vulgaris; common toad-flax; 
butter-and-eggs ; snapdragon ; natural 
order Scrophulariacese, , indigenous in 
Europe and common in America; the 
leaves have a bitterish taste, and are 
said to be anodyne, diuretic, and ca¬ 
thartic. 

Antiscol'ic. (Gr. dvrc,‘ “ against,” 
and <rxu>Xrj£, “a worm.”) Anthelmintic; 
vermifuge. 

Antlscorbu 'tic. (Gr. dvri, 

“against,” and scorbutus.) Opposed 
to, or corrective of, scorbutus, or 
scurvy. Among the reputed anti¬ 
scorbutics are various vegetable acids, 
ale, milk, etc. 

Antlscrof'ulous. (Gr. dvre, 
“ against.” and scrofula.) Opposed 
to, or remedial of, scrofula. 

Antisep'tic. (Gr. dvri, “against,” 
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and to “ putrefy.”) Opposed to, 

counteracting, preventing, or retarding 
putrefaction. Applied to substances 
which prevent the decomposition of 
animal or vegetable bodies, with evo¬ 
lution of offensive odors, by destroying 
the germs upon the presence of which 
such putrefaction depends. Alcohol, 
creasote, carbolic acid, vinegar, chlor¬ 
ine, boric acid, corrosive sublimate, 
sulphurous acid, chromic acid, salicylic 
acid, chlorate of potassium, chloride of 
zinc, chloride of sodium, and charcoal 
are among the most familiar antisep¬ 
tics. They are largely employed in 
surgical operations. (See Antiseptic 
Treatment.) A. Cerecloth, a heavy 
antiseptic gauze. A. Dressings, sur¬ 
gical dressings destructive of, or pre¬ 
venting the growth of, septic organisms. 
A. Gauze, a coarse muslin impregnated 
with an antiseptic, such as carbolic 
acid, corrosive sublimate, iodoform, 
or salicylic acid. A. Treatment, 
treatment directed against putrefac¬ 
tion, or against the development of 
fermentative organisms; treatment 
with antiseptics. Antiseptics are used 
in the treatment of many general dis¬ 
eases which are known or thought to be 
due to microorganisms. Thus in ty¬ 
phoid fever, naphthalin, carbolic acid, 
iodine, salol, and bismuth have been 
used to disinfect the intestines; in 
tuberculosis, creasote and iodoform ; in 
diphtheria, corrosive sublimate, etc. 
Antiseptic wound-treatment consists, in 
principle, of destroying all germs that 
may be present in a wound and apply¬ 
ing dressings that will exclude them 
until cicatrization has taken place. In 
an antiseptic operation the skin is first 
thoroughly freed from germs, usually 
by corrosive-sublimate solution (1 part 
of sublimate to 2000 parts of water). 
The instruments and the hands of the 
operator and assistants are disinfected 
by carbolic-acid solution (1 to 30). 
The sponges have previously been dis¬ 
infected by carbolic acid or corrosive 
sublimate solution. Bleeding vessels 
are tied with disinfected catgut, which 
is also used for the sutures. During 


the operation the wound is exposed as 
little as possible, or it is irrigated with 
l-to-2000 corrosive-sublimate solution. 
The dressings consist, first, of a layer 
of sterilized iodoform, over w r hich is 
placed a piece of protective , which 
just covers the wound; over the pro¬ 
tective seven or eight layers of moist 
corrosive-sublimate gauze are placed; 
next, a similar amount of dry gauze; 
then a thick pad of corrosive-sublimate 
cotton and a bandage. 

Antlsi&l/agogue, an-te-si-al-ag-og. 
(Gr. dvrc, “against,” atalov, “saliva,” 
and ayu), “ I expel.”) Opposed to, or 
remedial of, ptyalism, or salivation. 

Antls'pasis. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and (mams , “ drawing back.) Revul¬ 
sion ; derivation, as of fluids from one 
part to another, by the action of a 
blister. 

Antisp&smod'ic. (Gr. dvr:, 

“ against,” and “ spasm.”) 

Opposed to spasms; loosely applied to 
agents which allay the symptoms called 
nervousness and hysteria, whether by 
diminishing the irritability of motor 
centres or stimulating such portions 
of the nervous system as restrain 
motion. Castor, musk, camphor, am¬ 
monia, ether, chloroform, valerian, lac- 
tucarium, bromide of potassium, conium, 
belladonna, asafoetida, alcohol, opium, 
etc., are among the most familiar anti- 
spasmodics. 

Antisp&s'tic. (Gr. oh re, “ against,” 
and (nzau), to “ draw.”) Opposed to a 
state of spasm ; antispasmodic; also, 
revulsive ; derivative. 

Antistru'mous. (Gr.dvr:,“ against,” 
and struma .) Antiscrofulous. 

Antlsudorif'ic. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and Lat. sudor , “ sweat.”) Opposed 
to, or reducing, perspiration. 

Antisyphilit'ic, an-te-sif-il-it-ik. 
(Gr. dvr:, “ against,” and syphilis.) Op¬ 
posed to, or remedial of, syphilis. 

Antitox'icum. Antidote. 

Antit'ragus. See Ear. 

Antitris'mus. (Gr. dvr:, “ against,” 
and Tpcfffiog, “ stridor.”) A form of 
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spasm in which the mouth is open, the 
jaw being incapable of moving to 
close it. See Trismus. 

Antizym'ic. (Gr. avri, “ against,” 
and Zu/mihd, to “ ferment.”) Antizy- 
motic; opposed to, or preventive of, 
fermentation. 

Ant'lia Gas'trica. Stomach-pump. 
A. Lac'tea or Mamma'ria, milk- 
pump ; pump for drawing milk from 
the breast. 

Antodont&l'gic, an-to-don-tal-jik. 
(Gr. dvTi, “ against,” and odovraJ.yta, 
“ toothache.”) Opposed to, or rem¬ 
edial of, toothache. 

Ant/ozone, ant-o-zoan. (Gr. dm, 
“ against,” and ozone.) The opposite 
of ozone ; hydrogen peroxide ; the posi- 
tively-electrical variety of oxygen ; also 
used to denote ordinary oxygen or 
oxygen not ozonized. See Ozone. 

An'tr&l. Relating to an antrum, 
as the antrum of Highmore. 

Antrl'tis. (Lat. antrum , a “ cave,” 
and suffix -itus, denoting “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of any cavity 
of the body. 

An'trum. (Lat.; a “ cave.”) Ap¬ 
plied to several cavities in bones, 
the opening being smaller than the 
bottom. A. Aur'is, tympanum. A. 
Buccino'sum, the cochlea of the ear. 
A. of High'more, antrum High- 
morianum, or maxillare, or genae; the 
maxillary sinus; a deep cavity in the 
superior maxillary bone. A. Pylo'ri, 
the small extremity of the stomach 
near the pylorus. 

Anu'rla, an-oor-e-a. (Gr. dv, priv., 
and uupov , “ urine.”) Anuresis ; de¬ 
ficiency or absence of urination ; sup¬ 
pression or retention of urine. 

A'nus. The fundament; the circu¬ 
lar orifice at the extremity of the 
rectum, serving as an outlet for the 
faeces; also, the anterior orifice of the 
aqueduct of Sylvius. A., Artificial, 
an orifice made artificially to supply 
the place of the natural anus; a term 
used also to denote preternatural anus. 
A., Imper'forate, congenital malfor¬ 


mation exhibiting absence of the nat¬ 
ural anus. (See Proctatresia.) A., 
Pretemat'ural, fortuitous orifice, af¬ 
fording issue to the whole or part of 
the excrement; this term is also used 
when the anus leads into some neigh¬ 
boring cavity, as the bladder, vagina, 
etc. A., Prolapse of, exania ; pro¬ 
trusion of the rectum or of its lining 
membrane. 

Anxi'ety, ang-zi-et-e. (Gr. ay/eiv, 
“ to distress.”) Distress or agitation, 
not uncommonly indicated by a settled 
expression of apprehension in the fea¬ 
tures ; specially applied, also, to a pecu¬ 
liar sensation experienced in the region 
of the heart, or praecordial anxiety. 

Anyp'nia. Insomnia. 

Aor'ta. (Gr. dopry, from doprsw, 
to “ suspend.”) The great arterial 
trunk of the circulatory system. It 
proceeds from the left ventricle of the 
heart, passes upward, and over the 
root of the left lung, then descends 
along the spine into the abdomen, 
where it bifurcates to form the com¬ 
mon iliap arteries. It is the common 
trunk of the arteries of the body, ex¬ 
cept the pulmonary and its ramifica¬ 
tions. (See Artery.) A., Abdom'- 
inal, that portion of the aorta within the 
abdomen. A., Arch of, that portion 
passing over the root of the left lung. 
A., Ascending, ascending part of the 
aortic arch within the pericardium. A., 
Descending, that portion of the aorta 
from the descending portion of arch 
downward. A., Thoracic or Pectoral, 
that portion of aorta above the ab¬ 
dominal. 

Aorteurys'ma. (Gr. di>p~7j ,“ aorta,” 
and eopus, “ dilated.”) Aneurism of 
the aorta. This is always consecutive 
to disease of the aortic coats, as inflam¬ 
matory softening, atheroma, calcifica¬ 
tion, etc. It is especially a disease of 
the middle period of life, and may 
sometimes be traced to great muscular 
effort inducing vascular strain, or to 
severe shock or blow causing contusion. 
See Aneurism. 

Aor'tic. Relating to the aorta. A. 
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Curve, aorta, arch of. A. Notch, 
the angular interruption which, in a 
sphygmogram, precedes the dicrotic 
wave. A. Orifice, the communication 
between the left ventricle of heart and 
aorta. A. Valves, sigmoid valves at 
the origin of the aorta, preventing re¬ 
flux of blood into the left ventricle after 
the cardiac systole. A. Ventricle, left 
ventricle of the heart. 

Aorti'tis. (From aorta , and suffix 
-itis, signifying “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the aorta. 

Apag'ma. (Or. arro, “ from,” and 
aycu, “ I remove.”) Abduction ; sepa¬ 
ration, as of a fractured bone. 

Apanthro'pia. (Gr. a-o, “ from,” 
and avOpwTzos, a “ man.”) Desire for 
solitude ; loathing of society ; a symp¬ 
tom of hypochondriasis. 

Aparthro'sis. (Gr. a-o, “ from,” 
and apOpio(rt<s , “ articulation.”) A term 
applied to articulation with free mo¬ 
tion ; diarthrosis; abarticulation ; also 
employed in the sense of disarticula¬ 
tion. 

Ap'athy, ap-ath-e. (Gr. a, priv., 
and naOo?, “feeling.”.) Insensibility; 
want or privation of passion, emotion, 
excitement, or desire; accidental sus¬ 
pension of the moral feelings, occurring 
in severe diseases, as malignant fevers, 
etc. 

ApSl'lous. (Lat. a, “ from,” and 
pellis , “ skin.”) Devoid of skin. 

ApSp'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and nsr:- 
7£tv, “ to digest.”) Indigestion ; cessa¬ 
tion or deficiency of digestion ; used 
for “ dyspepsia;” faulty or painful 
digestion. 

Ape'rlent. (Lat. aperire, to 
“open.”) Opening; laxative ; applied 
to agents which act as mild purgatives, 
producing a gentle action of the bowels, 
as magnesia, fruits, etc. 

ApSr'itive. (Lat. aperire , “ to 

open.”) Purgative; aperient; deob¬ 
struent. 

ApSr'tor. (From the same.) Le¬ 
vator palpebr® superioris ; the apertor 
oculi. 


A'pSx. The point, extremity, top, 
or summit of a part, as the apex of the 
heart, tongue, etc. In Botany, the 
part of a leaf or stem farthest from 
the base. A. Beat, the cardiac im¬ 
pulse felt in the fifth left intercostal 
space.. (See Heart.) A. Lin'g-use, 
proglossis; tip of the tongue. A. 
Mur'mur, a murmur over apex of 
heart. A. of the Heart, the point 
at the lower extremity. 

Apha/cia. Aphakia. 

Aphae'resis. Extirpation; Aphe- 
resis ( q . v.). 

Apha'gla, af-ay-je-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and (payet's , “ to eat.”) Inability to 
swallow. 

Apha'kla, af-ay-ke-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and tpaxo ?, a “ lens.”) An anomalous 
condition of refraction caused by the 
absence or loss of the crystalline lens. 
It is remedied by the use of powerful 
artificial lenses. 

Aphal&ngi'asis, af - al - an - j i - a-sis. 
(Gr. a , priv., and ipalay £, “ finger- 
bone.”) The final stage of Oriental 
elephantiasis, characterized by loss of 
the fingers and toes from gangrene. 

Apha/sia, af-ay-zhe-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and (pa<n $, “ speech.”) A cerebral lesion 
affecting the ability to utter or com¬ 
prehend conventional language. A 
loss of ability to \ise words properly 
or to comprehend them, due to disease 
of certain cortical centres of the brain. 
(See Agraphia.) In motor aphasia 
(aphemia) thoughts cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by spoken words. In sensory 
aphasia words spoken by others are 
not understood ( word-deafness ), or the 
meaning of written words is not com¬ 
prehended ( 'word-blindness ). Amnesic 
aphasia , inability to remember words. 
Ataxic aphasia , inability to articulate, 
due to loss of muscular coordination 
from disease of the cortex. Agram¬ 
matism , inability to use words in their 
grammatical order. Bradyphasia , 
slowness of speech due to disease. 

Apha/sic. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, aphasia. 
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AphSlx'Ia, af-elx-e-a. (Gr. aipsfo.w, 
to “ draw away.”) Absence of mind ; 
abstraction ; revery ; inattention to the 
impressions of surrounding objects 
during wakefulness. 

Aphe'mia, af-e-me-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and <p7}fu, to “ speak.”) Alalia; loss of 
the power of articulate language from 
cerebral lesion; the loss of memory for 
words. Usually applied to that form 
of motor aphasia in which the power 
of written language is retained. See 
Aphasia. 

Apher'esis, af-air-e-sis. (Gr. ano, 
11 from,” and aipew, to “ take.”) Applied 
to that branch of Surgery whereby one 
part of the body is separated from the 
other; excision; amputation. 

Aphilan'thropy, af-il-an-thro-pe. 
(Gr. a, priv., <pdsw, “ I love,” and 
avOpajTzos, u a man.”) Dislike to man ; 
preference of solitude to society, as in 
the first stage of melancholy. 

A'phis, a-fis. The plant-louse. A. 
Vastator, a destructive species of 
aphis. 

Aphlce'ous, af de-US’. (Gr. a, priv., 
and <ploio$, “ inner bark.”) Devoid of 
bark. 

Apho'nia, af-o-ne-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and <f(uvT), the “ voice.”) Loss of voice 
—that is, of intonated utterance—from 
any interference, usually peripheral, 
with the movements of the vocal cord. 
(See Anaudia, Dysphonia, and 
Dumbness.) A. Clerico'rum, aphonia 
from excessive use of the voice. It 
ranges from a simple congestion of the 
vocal organs, with temporary huskiness 
and dryness of the throat, to actual 
loss of voice or a change in its tone and 
character. See Dysphonia. 

Aphor'ia. (Gr. a, priv., and <pspew, 
“ to bear.”) Sterility ; barrenness in 
the female. 

Aphrodis'ia, af-ro-diz-e-a. (Gr. 
'A<ppodtTT], “ Venus.”) Applied to in¬ 
ordinate desire of venery; also, to 
puberty and to coition. 

Aphrodis'iac. (Gr. ’ Acppodcr-q , 
“ Venus.”) A term applied to agents 


believed to increase the sexual appetite 
or generative power ; remedies against 
impotence. Among the familiar med¬ 
icines so applied are cantharides, 
strychnine, phosphorus, nux vomica, 
and alcohol. 

Aph'thae, af-the. (Gr. an ™, to “ in- 
! flame.”) Small flakes and curd-like 
masses studding the tongue and other 
parts of the mouth, sometimes coales¬ 
cing to form thick, soft, fur-like 
patches. Aphthae depend upon the 
presence of a microscopic fungus, the 
O'idium albicans. This word is com¬ 
monly used as synonymous with in- 
.fantile thrush, though the latter must 
be allowed a wider signification, as in¬ 
cluding many cases of simple stoma¬ 
titis. A. Adulto'rum, stomatitis, 
aphthous. A. Angino'sse, aphthae of 
the throat. A. Lactan/tium, infantile 
or white aphthae. A. Parasit'icse, 
true aphthae; parasitic thrush due to 
the fungus O'idium albicans. 

Aph'thaphyte, af-thaf-ite. (Gr. 
dcpda, “ thrush,” and ipurov, “ plant.”) 
Aphthae; O'idium albicans , the fungous 
growth essential to true aphthae. 

Aph'thoid. (Gr. a<pda , “ thrush,” 
and ei8o$, “ shape.”) Resembling 
aphthae. 

Aphthon'gia. (Gr. a , priv., and 
ipOoppo?, “ sound.”) Defect of the cere¬ 
bral faculty of speech; applied to a 
certain form of aphasia due to spasm 
of those muscles which are supplied 
by the hypoglossal nerve. 

Aph/thous, af-thus. (Gr. a<pOa, 
11 thrush.”) Aphthoid ; pertaining to, 
resembling, or complicated with, aph¬ 
thae. 

A'piol. (Lat. apium, “ parsley,” 
and oleum, “ oil.”) A yellowish, oily 
liquid, obtained from Apium petrose- 
linum , or parsley; odorous, pungent, 
and of carminative, diuretic, and acid 
properties; it has been employed also 
as an antiperiodic, as well as in amen- 
orrhoea, dysmenorrhcea, intermittent 
fever, etc. 

A'pios Tubero'sa. A plant of 
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the natural order Leguminosse , having 
edible tubers, called ground-nuts and 
wild beans. 

A'pis Mellif'ica. (Lat. apis, a 
“ bee,” mel , “ honey,” and facere , to 
“ make.”) The name of the honey-bee. 

A'plum. A genus of the natural 
order Umbelliferse , including celery and 
parsley. A. Grave'olens, a species 
of Apium , which includes common 
celery among its varieties; roots and 
seeds are slightly carminative and anti- 
spasmodic. A. Petroseli'num. ( Petro- 
selinum Sativum .) Common parsley ; 
the root and seeds are diuretic and 
aperient. See Apiol. 

Aplan&t'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and 
Tzkavaio, to “wander.”) Correcting the 
aberrations of the rays of light, as a 
lens. 

Apla'sia, ap-lay-zhe-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and n laves, a “moulding.”) The 
incomplete development of an organ or 
tissue; deficient reinstatement of tis¬ 
sues, as in ulceration. See Hypo¬ 
plasia. 

Aplas'tic. (From the same.) 
Structureless ; devoid of regular form ; 
incapable of being organized or of 
forming tisues; usually applied to in¬ 
flammatory exudation. A. Element, 
one not susceptible of further organi¬ 
zation. 

Apleu'ria, ap-loo-re-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and rAeupa, a “ rib.”) Congenital 
absence of ribs. 

AplSt'omy. (Gr. dirAoos, “ simple,” 
and re/ivto, to “ cut.”) A simple in¬ 
cision. 

Apneum&t'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and 
nveupa, “air.”) Applied in Surgery to 
a mode of treatment of wounds com¬ 
municating with the surface, by ex¬ 
cluding the atmosphere by means of a 
pneumatic apparatus. 

Apneum&to'sis. (Gr. a, priv., 
meu/ia, “ breath,” and suffix -osis, “ con¬ 
dition.”) Lobular pneumonia; collapse 
of a part of the lung because of stop¬ 
page of a bronchial tube by a plug of 
mucus. See Atelectasis. 


ApneumonSr'via. (Gr. a, priv., 

nyeupwv, “ lung,” and veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Defective nervous action of the lungs. 

Apneus'tia. (Gr. a , priv., and 
7 tveu), “ I breathe.”) Breathlessness ; 
apnoea; asphyxia. 

Apnoe'a, ap-nc-a. (From the same.) 
Breathlessness from obstruction of re¬ 
spiratory functions; interrupted or sus¬ 
pended respiration. (See Asphyxia.) 
In Physiology applied to arrested respi¬ 
ration from hyperoxygenation of the 
blood, as from breathing oxygen or 
breathing more rapidly than requisite. 
A. Car'diac, angina pectoris. 

Apocathar'sis. (Gr. ano, “from,” 
and xaOatpEiu , “ I take down.”) A 
purging, upwards or downwards. 

Apopeno'sis, ap-o-sen-o-sis. (Gr. 
ano, “ from,” and xevoat, to “ empty 
out.”) Increased discharge or morbid 
evacuation ; sometimes applied to a 
partial , in opposition to general , evac¬ 
uation (cenosis.) See also Abevacu- 
ation. 

Apochromat'ic. Affording a color¬ 
less image ; applied to a lens. 

Apoc'ope, ap-ok-o-pe. (Gr. a?™, 
“ from,” and xotztscv, “ to cut.”) Ab¬ 
scission ; a cutting off; a wound with 
substantial loss. Also fracture with 
loss of bone ; amputation ; apheresis. 

Apoerus'tic. (Gr. dr«, “ out,” 
and xpouw , “ I strike.”) Applied to 
agents possessing astringent and repel¬ 
lent properties. 

Apo^ynine. An active bitter 
alkaloid principle extracted from the 
Apocynimi, or dog’s-bane. 

Apo9'ynum, ap-os-in-um. (Gr. 
d-«, “ from,” and xuov , a “ dog.”) Dog’s- 
bane ; milkweed; fly-trap ; American 
ipecac; a genus of poisonous plants, 
of the natural order Apocgnacese; the 
root possesses emetic and cathartic 
qualities, and has been recommended 
in dropsy. 

Ap'od&l. (Gr. a, priv., and nous, 
“ foot.”) Devoid of feet or organs of 
progression; having no ventrals, or 
fins corresponding to legs and feet. 
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Apohy'al. Applied to the first 
pieces of the anterior or styloid cornua 
of the hyoid bone. 

Apomor'phlne, ap-o-mor-feen. (Gr. 
dxo, “from,” and morphine.') An artifi¬ 
cial alkaloid prepared from morphine by 
the action of strong solution of hydro¬ 
chloric acid at a high temperature. 
Formula, CnHjjNO.;. The salt most 
used is the chloride or hydrochlorate, 
a whitish, crystalline, soluble powder. 
It is a direct and rapid emetic, but 
sometimes causes dangerous collapse. 
Dose, -jbj- to £ grain. It is also admin¬ 
istered by hypodermic injection. 

Aponeurol'ogy, ap-o-noo-rol-o-je. 
(From aponeurosis, and Gr. Xoyo<{, “ dis¬ 
course.”) A treatise or dissertation on 
the aponeuroses ; anatomy of the apo¬ 
neuroses. 

Aponeuro'sis, ap-o-noo-ro-sis. (Gr. 
0.7:0, “ from,” and vevpov , a “ nerve ” or 
“ tendon.”) A fibrous band investing 
muscles or connecting them with ten¬ 
dons, composed of white fibrous tis¬ 
sue, destitute of nerves and nearly 
destitute of blood-vessels. The more 
important are as follows: A. of del¬ 
toid, a thick fascia covering the del¬ 
toid muscle and continuous with that 
covering the great pectoral and infra¬ 
spinatus muscles; A. of external 
oblique muscle, covers the muscle, 
and is attached to the anterior superior 
spinous process, the spine of the pubes, 
the ilio-pectineal line, and to the linea 
alba. It forms Poupart’s and Gim- 
berxat’s Ligaments (which see) ; A. 
of occipito-frontalis muscle, covers 
the vertex of the skull and connects the 
occipital with the frontal part of the 
muscle; A. of the pharynx, the 
fibrous coat situated between the mus¬ 
cular and the mucous coat of the 
pharynx; A. of vertebrae, a thin 
layer binding down the erector spinae 
muscle. 

Aponeurositis. (From aponeu¬ 
rosis , and suffix -itis, signifying “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of an 
aponeurosis. 


Aponeurot'ic. Pertaining to, com¬ 
posed of, or resembling, aponeuroses. 

Aponeurot'orny. (From aponeu¬ 
rosis, and Gr. r epvuj, to “ cut.”) The 
anatomy, or, in Surgery, section, of the 
aponeuroses. 

Apophlegmat'ic, ap-o-fleg-mat-ik. 
(Gr. otto, “ from,” and <pXeyiia, 
“ phlegm.”) Applied to agents pro¬ 
moting the discharge of phlegm or 
mucus from the mucous membranes of 
the digestive or air passages through 
the mouth or nostrils. See also Sialo- 
GOGUE and Errhine. 

Apophysar, ap-of-e-sar. Relating 
to an apophysis. 

Apoph'ysis, ap-of-e-sis. (Gr. dxo, 
“ from,” and (pout, to “ put forth.”) An 
osseous process; a protuberance of 
bone. (See also Epiphysis.) In Bot¬ 
any, a fleshy tubercle of certain mosses. 

Apoplec'tic. Pertaining to apo¬ 
plexy ; variously applied to an indi¬ 
vidual suffering from apoplexy, to the 
symptoms of the disease, to the make 
or constitution predisposing to apo¬ 
plexy, etc. A. Veins, jugular veins. 

Apoplec'tiform. (From apoplexy , 
and Lat. forma, “ form.”) Resembling 
apoplexy ; apoplectoid. A. Conges¬ 
tion of the Brain, usually a phase 
of epilepsy, involving sudden seizure 
with light transient apoplectic symp¬ 
toms. 

Apoplee'toid. (From apoplexy, 
and Gr. “resemblance.”) Re¬ 

sembling apoplexy; apoplectiform. 

Ap'oplSxy. (Gr. axo, intens., and 
xXrjTTew, “ to strike.”) The sudden 
paralysis, loss of sensation, and other 
symptoms caused by a haemorrhage 
from an artery of the brain or meninges, 
by an effusion, by congestion,'or by 
plugging of a cerebral artery by an 
embolus. A., Pulmonary, haemor¬ 
rhage into the tissue of the lung. A., 
Spinal, haemorrhage into the tissue 
or meninges of the spinal cord. The 
term apoplexy is occasionally used to 
signify haemorrhage into the tissue of 
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any organ ; thus, renal apoplexy, retinal 
apoplexy , etc. 

Apopsy'chia. (G-r. ano, “ from,” 
and (poyjj, “ soul.”) Syncope, or faint¬ 
ing. See Apsychia. 

Aporrhino'sis. (Gr. dro, <£ from,” 
and fhv , “the nose.”) A discharge 
from the nose. 

Aposep'edin. (Gr. d-ao, “ from,” 
and (Trj-sdwv , “ putrefaction.”) An im¬ 
pure leucin formed from the putrefac¬ 
tion of cheese. 

Apo'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and xoacs, 
“ drink.”) Absence of thirst; lack of 
desire for liquids. 

Aposit'ia. (Gr. dxo, “ from,” and 
(Tiros, “ bread.”) Aversion for food. 

Aposit'ic. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to any substance which impairs 
the appetite. 

Apos'tasis. (Gr. ano, “ from,” and 
trraatg, “ standing.”) A word anciently 
applied to an aposteme, or abscess; also 
to the separation of exfoliated or frac¬ 
tured bone, etc. 

Apostax'is. (Gr. d-o, “ from,” and 
ara^is, “ a dropping.”) The dripping 
of a fluid,' as blood from the nose, dis¬ 
charge of a tumor, etc. See Epistaxis. 

Apdste'ma. (Gr. d-rro, “ from,” and 
tarryu, to “ settle.”) An aposteme ; an 
abscess or aqueous tumor. (See Ab¬ 
scess.) A. Cer'ebri, encephalopyosis. 
A. Psoaticum, lumbar abscess. 

Aposte'matoid. (From apostema, 
and Gr. etdog, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling an apostema. 

Apos'thia. (Gr. a, priv., and icoadtj, 
“ foreskin.”) Want of prepuce or 
penis. 

Apos'thume. Abscess. 

Aposyring'e'sis, ap-o-seer-in-j e-sis. 
(Gr. arro, “ from,” and aopty 4 \ “ fis¬ 
tula.”) The degeneration of a sore 
into a fistula. 

Apothe'ea. (Gr. dnoOrp.rj, a “store.”) 
A magazine or receptacle for stores; 
a store ; a wine-cellar ; especially a shop 
where medicines are sold. 

ApSth'ecary. (From the same.) 


One who keeps a drug-store and sells 
medicines, puts up prescriptions, etc. 
In Great Britain, a licentiate or mem¬ 
ber of an apothecaries’ company; a 
privileged class of practitioners or 
sub-physicians. See Surgeon-Apoth¬ 
ecary. 

Apothe'ma. (Gr. dxo, “ from,” 
and dzpa, a “ deposit.”) A deposit 
formed by the evaporation of vegetable 
extract; applied also to any similar 
vegetable sediment, deposit, or precipi¬ 
tate. 

Ap'ozgm. (Gr. ano„ “from,” and 
£cw, “to boil.”) Decoction ( q . v .). 

Apparatus, ap-ar-ay-tus. (Lat. 
ad, “ to,” and parare, “ to prepare.”) 
A collective term applied to the in¬ 
struments or mechanical appliances 
used in any art, science, experiment, 
operation, etc. In Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology, applied to the collective parts or 
organs which concur in effecting the 
same function. In Surgery , it signifies 
the methodical arrangement of the in¬ 
struments, etc. for an operation. 

Appgn'dage. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
pendere, “ to hang.”) Something added 
to the principal or greater thing. Ap¬ 
plied in Botany to any superadded part. 
(See Appendix.) A. to the O'vary, 
parovarium. 

App6n / di9es Epiplo'hjae. Small 
irregular prolongations or pouches of 
peritoneum filled with fat, and situated 
upon the large intestine; appendages 
of the omentum. See Epiploon. 

Appendie'ula, ap - en - dik - yu - la. 
(Dim. of Lat. appendix, an “ append¬ 
age.”) A little appendage or append- 
icle. A. Vermifor'mis, appendix 
vermiformis. 

Appendic'ulse Epiplo'icse. Ap¬ 
pendices epiploicas. 

Appgn'dix, pi. Appen'dipes. (Lat. 

ad, “ to,” and pendere, “ to hang.”) An 
appendage ; an addition; an apophysis; 
a process; a part accessory to or de¬ 
pendent upon another; a part adherent 
to or in continuity with an organ ; some¬ 
thing appended to another part, but not 
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essential to its existence. A. Auricu- 
la'ris, a process at the anterior and 
upper part of the auricles of the heart. 
(See Heart.) A. Cerebri, pituitary 
gland. A. Cceci, appendix vermi- 
formis. A. Ensiform. (See Xiphoid.) 
A. Ventriculi, duodenum. A. Ver- 
mifor'mis, the vermicular appendage 
of the caecum; a worm-shaped tube or 
process, the size of a goose-quill and 
of unknown functions, hanging from 
the caecum into the pelvis. A. Vesica?. 
See Bladder, sacculated. 

Ap'petengy, ap-e-ten-se. (Lat. ad, 

“ to ,’ 7 and petere, “ to seek.”) Appe¬ 
tence ; the disposition of organized 
beings to select and appropriate certain 
portions only of matter adapted to 
their support; inclination or ardent 
desire for any object. 

Ap'petite. (From the same.) The 
natural desire for food; also a sensation 
inciting to the exercise of certain func¬ 
tions, especially digestion and genera¬ 
tion ; any desire, natural or inordinate ; 
particularly applied to hunger, thirst, 
and lust. Diminished, increased, or 
perverted appetite is symptomatic of 
many diseases. A. Venereal, the 
venereal desire, or instinctive sexual 
attraction impelling to the acts of 
generation. 

Ap'ple. The fruit of the Pyrus 
Malus , a tree of the natural order Ro- 
sacese. (See Malum, and Pyrus 
Malus.) A., Adam’s, pomum 
Adami; the prominence of the thy¬ 
roid cartilage. A. of the Eye, the 
pupil. 

Apples, Acid of. Malic acid. 

Appllca/tion, ap - plik - ay - shun. 
The act of applying, or laying one 
thing upon another, as the application 
of a bandage, plaster, etc.; also, the 
agent so applied. 

ApposFtion, ap-o-zish-un. (Lat. 
ad, “to,” and ponere, “ to put.”) In 
Surgery, the supplying of deficient 
parts by the contact of adjacent sub- j 
stances. (See also Prosthesis.) In 
Physiology, that part of the function 
of nutrition whereby the constituents 


of the blood are transformed into a 
solid, unorganized substance, as in the 
growth of the non-vascular tissues. 

ApproxTmal. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
proximus, “ next.”) A term applied 
to the contiguous surfaces of adjoining 
teeth. 

Approximate. (From the same.) 
Growing or located near together. 

Approximation. (From the same.) 
Approach; a term applied to a pre¬ 
tended method of curing disease by 
contact with another organism imag¬ 
ined to receive it. 

Apr&x'ia. (Gr. a, priv., and -pautuu, 
“ I do.”) Aphasic defective memory 
of the uses, etc. of surrounding objects. 

Aproc'tia. (Gr. a, priv., and npw/.Tos, 
the “ anus.”) Defect or imperforation 
of the anus. 

Aprosex'ia. Inability to concen¬ 
trate the attention. 

Aproso'pla. (Gr. a, priv., and 
7:po(Tiunov, “ face.”) A foetal mon¬ 
strosity consisting of the partial or 
complete absence or imperfect develop¬ 
ment of the face. See Triencephalus. 

Apsy'elila, ap-si-ke-ah. (Gr. a, priv., 
and (poyg, “ soul.”) Syncope ; a term 
applied to faintness, swooning, loss of 
spirits, and similar conditions. 

Ap'terous. (Gr. a, priv., and nrspov, 
“wing.”) Devoid of wings. In Botany, 
devoid of membranous margins. 

Aptya/lla. (Gr. a, priv., and 
7 TTucdov, “ saliva.”) Deficiency or ab¬ 
sence of saliva. 

Apyret'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and nuperos, 
“fever.”) Devoid of febrile heat; ap¬ 
plied to days in which there is no pax-- 
oxysm of an intennittent; also, to 
agents opposed to fever. See Anti¬ 
pyretic. 

Apyrex'Ia. (Gr. a, priv., and 
7r opt~ii, a “fever.”) Absence of fever; 
applied especially to the interval be¬ 
tween the paroxysms of an intermittent 
fever ; also applied to the cessation of 
febrile symptoms in acute diseases. 

Ap'yrous. (Gr. a, priv., and nop, 
“fire.”) Incombustible; a term applied 
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to substances capable of sustaining the 
long-continued action of violent heat 
without alteration of form or other 
properties ; used as nearly synonymous 
with refractory , although this word 
really indicates such bodies as may be 
altered, though not fused, by heat. 

A'qua, a-kwa. (Lat.) Water. 

A'quae, a-kwe. Waters; officinal 
solutions of gaseous or volatile sub¬ 
stances. There are nineteen officinal 
waters in the U. S. and Br. Pharma¬ 
copoeias. Aqua Ammonise, water 
holding in solution 10 per cent, by 
weight of the gas ammonia. A valu¬ 
able, quickly-acting stimulant to the 
heart and respiration. Dose, 10-30 
drops, well diluted. It has been in¬ 
jected into the veins in desperate cases 
of collapse. For this purpose from J 
to 1 drachm should be diluted with 1 
ounce of water, and injected very 
slowly. A. Ammonise Fortior, 
stronger water of ammonia, contains 
28 per cent, by weight of ammonia; 
should not be used internally. Applied 
to the skin, it causes a blister. A. 
Amygdalae Amarae, bitter-almond 
water. Used as a vehicle for cough 
medicines, but is variable in the 
amount of hydrocyanic acid it con¬ 
tains, and has caused death. Dose, 1 
fl. drachm. A. Anethi (Br.), dill- 
water. Used as a vehicle. A. Anisi, 
used as a vehicle. A. Bullions, boil¬ 
ing water. A. Camphorae, contains 
0.8 per cent, of camphor. Dose, 1—2 
fluidounces. A. Carui, caraway-water. 
An agreeable vehicle. A. Chlori, 
chlorine-water; water containing 0.4 
per cent, of chlorine. Used internally 
and externally as an antiseptic. As an 
inhalation it has been recommended in 
phthisis. Dose, 1-4 fl. drachms. A. 
Chloroform! (Br.), water containing 
0.5 per cent, of chloroform in solution. 
Dose, s-2 fl. ounces. A. Cinna- 
momi, an agreeable vehicle. A. Cre- 
asoti, water holding in solution 4.3 
minims of creasote in each fluidounce. 
Dose, 1-6 fl. ounces. A. Destillata, 
steam which has been condensed and 


collected by a suitable apparatus. A. 
Fervens, hot water. A. Fceniculi 
(Br. Ph.), fennel-water. Used as a 
vehicle. A. Fontana, spring- or well- 
water. A. Lauro-cerasi (Br. Ph.), 
cherry-laurel water; has the same 
properties as dilute solutions of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. Chiefly used as a sedative 
in bronchitis. Dose, 20 drops to 1 
fl. drachm. A. Menthae Piperitae, 
peppermint-water. Used as a vehicle. 
A. Menthae Viridis, spear-mint or 
i brook-mint water. Used only as a 
vehicle. A. Rosae, rose-water; has a 
pleasant odor and but little taste. Used 
as a vehicle for eye-washes, urethral 
injections, etc. It is unirritating unless 
alcohol or glycerin has been added to 
preserve it. A. Pluvialis, rain-water. 
A. Sambuci (Br. Ph.), elder-flower 
j water; is occasionally used as a vehicle. 

A'quee Acid'ulae. Acidulous 
waters. A. Chalybea'tae, Ferro'sae, 
or Martia'les, mineral waters impreg¬ 
nated with iron. A. Medica'tae, medi¬ 
cated waters; preparations consisting 
of waters impregnated with certain 
medicinal substances, not arranged in 
any other class. A. Minera'les, min¬ 
eral waters. 

Aquseduc'tus. (See Aqueduct.) 
A. Cer'ebri, infundibulum of the 
brain. A. Cotun'nii, aqueduct of the 
vestibulum. 

Aqu&t'ic, ak-wat-ik. (Lat. aqua, 
“ water.”) Living, growing, or thriving 
in the water; applied to plants under 
water or with the roots under water, 
and to animals living wholly or partly 
in the water. 

Aq'ueduct, ak-we-dukt. (Lat. aqua , 
“ water,” and ducere, “ to lead.”) Prop¬ 
erly, a conduit for conveying water 
from one place to another; a term ap- 
i plied in Anatomy to various canals 
j occurring in different parts of the body, 
not always containing fluid, however. 
A. of the Coch/lea, a foramen of the 
temporal bone for the transmission of 
a small vein from the cochlea. A. of 
Fallo'pius, the canal of the portio 
dura in the pars petrosa of the temporal 
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bone. A. of Sylvius, the canal which 
forms the communication between the 
third and fourth ventricles of the brain. 
A. of the Vestib'ulum, a small canal 
which extends from the vestibule of 
the ear to the posterior surface of the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 

A'queous, a-kwe-us. (Lat. aqua , 
“water.”) Watery ; hydrous ; contain¬ 
ing, having the nature of, or abound¬ 
ing with, water; a term employed, like 
hydrate , to designate definite combina¬ 
tions with water. A. Cham'ber, a 
name given to the space between the 
cornea and the lens, divided into two 
parts by the iris, and containing the 
Aqueous Humor (q . v.). (See Eve.) 
A. Humor, a limpid fluid in the ante¬ 
rior chamber of the eye. It contains 
albumin, chloride of sodium, and phos¬ 
phate of lime in small quantity, and is 
enveloped in a fine membrane. See 
Eye. 

Aq'uilse Ve'nae. Temporal veins. 

Aquoc&psull'tls. Aquomembran- 
itis. The term has been applied to 
inflammation of the capsule of the 
aqueous humor, of the cornea and iris. 
Serous iritis. See also Kerato-Iritis. 

Aq'uula, ak-woo-la. (Dim. of Lat. 
aqua, “ water.”) A little water ; a term 
applied to a small aqueous tumor ; also, 
a fatty tumor situated under the skin 
of the eyelid. A. Acus'tica, Cotun- 
nius, liquor of. 

Ar'abic A'cid. Arabin. 

Ar'abic, Gum. See Gum mi ACA¬ 

CIA. 

Ar'abin. A peculiar proximate 
principle of gums, the essential con¬ 
stituent of gum arabic or acacia. 

Ar'achis Hypogae'a. A plant of 
the natural order Leguminosse, culti¬ 
vated in the Southern States, familiarly 
known as the pea-nut, ground-nut, or 
earth-almond, and in the West Indies 
as pindar; the seeds are oily and 
edible. 

Ar&ch'nida. (Gr. apayy-q, a “ spi¬ 
der.”) The class of spiders; a class 
of Entomoida comprising articulated 


animals without antennas, wings, or 
metamorphosis, and including spiders, 
scorpions, and acari. 

Arachnitis. (Gr. apayy-q , a “ spi¬ 
der’s web.”) Inflammation of the 
arachnoid membrane of the brain; 
leptomeningitis. 

Arach/noid, ar-ak-noid. (Gr. apayv-q, 
a “ spider's web,” and eidos, “ resem¬ 
blance.”) Resembling a spider’s web ; 
a term applied, from its delicacy, to 
the middle membrane of the brain; 
the capsule of the lens; the hyaloid 
membrane. A. Apophyses, an ancient 
term for nerve-filaments. A. Canal. 
(See Bichat, Canal op ; also Canal, 
Arachnoid.) A. Cavity, the space 
between the arachnoid membrane and 
the dura mater. A. Fluid, the fluid 
contained in the arachnoid cavity. A. 
Membrane. See Membrane. 

Arachnoidi'tis. Arachnitis. 

Ar'ack. An Indian word for a 
spirituous beverage made by distilling 
fermented juice of various kinds, as 
that of the cocoanut and the sweet sap 
of the palm tree ; also prepared from 
rice, sugar, and other substances. It 
is a strong, intoxicating spirit. 

Ara/lia Hls'plda. Dwarf elder; 
considered diuretic; a decoction has 
been used in dropsy. A. Nudicau'- 
lis, wild sarsaparilla; wild liquorice; 
small spikenard ; an American species; 
a stimulant tonic and diaphoretic. A. 
Raqemo'sa, American spikenard; of 
properties similar to those of Aralia 
Nudicaidis. A. Spino'sa, angelica 
tree; prickly ash; its berries are con¬ 
sidered diaphoretic; an infusion has 
been used in colic. 

Ara/neae Te'la. Spider’s web; 
cobweb ; used in domestic practice as a 
mechanical styptic. 

Araneo'sa Uri'na. This term has 
been applied to the urine when pre¬ 
senting cobweb-like filaments of mucus. 

Ara/neose. (Lat. araneum , “ spi¬ 
der’s web.”) Araneous; resembling 
a spider’s web. 

Ara/neum Ul'cus. A name for- 
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merly applied to a malignant gangrenous 
ulcer, extending from the feet to the 
legs. 

Ar'bor. (Lat.) A tree; a high woody 
plant having a single trunk, dividing 
into branches which do not perish in 
winter ; applied also to certain arbores¬ 
cent forms assumed by metals under 
certain conditions, in crystallization, 
etc. A. Dia'nae, the tree of Diana, 
or silver tree. A term applied to an 
arborescent precipitate of silver pro¬ 
duced by the action of mercury upon 
a solution of nitrate of silver. A. 
Saturni, a term applied to lead sepa¬ 
rated by the action of zinc upon a 
solution of acetate of lead. A. Vi/tae, 
the “ tree of lifea term applied to 
the arborescent appearance of the thick 
mass of white substance presented by 
a longitudinal section of the cerebellum, 
and resulting from the inter-arrange¬ 
ment of the white substance with the 
gray; also applied to the tree called 
Thuya Occidentalis. A. Vi'tae Uter- 
i'na, a term applied to an arborescent 
arrangement of folds on the interior 
of the cervix uteri. 

Arbo'reous. (Lat. arbor , a “ tree.”) 
Tree-like; dendroid; belonging to, re¬ 
sembling, or growing on, a tree. 

Ar'bores. A morbid change in the 
skin preceding ulceration. 

Arborescent. (Lat. arbor, “ a 
tree.”) Resembling a tree; growing 
or ramifying like a tree. 

Arbu/tin. A bitter glucoside, of 
diuretic properties, derived from Uva 
ursi. 

Arbu'tus, ar-byu-tus. A genus of 
shrubs and small trees of many species ; 
natural order Ericacese ; bark and 
leaves are astringent; a decoction of 
the leaves has been used in diarrhoea. 
A. U'va Ur'si. Trailing arbutus; 
bearberry ; foxberry ; checkerberry; the 
shrub also called Arctostaphylos uva 
ursi; the leaves are tonic, astringent, 
and diuretic ; formerly much employed 
in diseases of the urinary organs. 

Arc. (Lat. arcus, an “ arch.”) A 


term applied to any part of the body 
having the form of an arch. 

Ar'ca Cor'dis. Pericardium. 

Area'num. (Lat. area, a “ chest.”) 
A secret; a secret remedy ; a nostrum ; 
quack or empirical medicine; a remedy 
reputed of great efficacy, but whose 
composition is kept secret. A. Cor- 
alli'num, deutoxide of mercury. A. 
Duplica'tum, sulphate of potassium. 
A. Tartari, acetate of potassium. 

Arch. (Lat. arcus, “ bow.”) A term 
applied to various curved parts of the 
body, more or less resembling a bow; 
arc. A. Anastomot'ic, applied to 
the union of two vessels which anas¬ 
tomose by describing a curved line. 
A. of the Aor'ta, the curved part 
of the aorta between its ascending 
and descending portions. A. of the 
Colon, the transverse portion of that 
intestine. A. Palmar, the arch 
formed by the radial artery as it 
crosses the bones of the metacarpus 
to anastomose with the ulnar artery. 
A. Plan'tar, the forward curve de¬ 
scribed by the transverse portion of 
the external plantar artery. A. of 
the Palate. See Palate Bone. 

Archae'us, ar-ke-us. (Gr. apyrj, 
“ beginning.”) A term used by Para¬ 
celsus and other visionaries to signify 
a certain imaginary fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of life. See Anima. 

Archebl'osis, ar-ke-bi-o-sis. (Gr. 
apyr h “ beginning,” and fttog, “ life.”) 
Life-evolution ; a term connected with 
the theory of evolution, and employed 
to denote the beginning of life in spon¬ 
taneous generation; reproduction de 
novo; the production of living beings 
in organic solutions without the pres¬ 
ence of parents or germs; that is, the 
origin of simple living organisms from 
lifeless, inorganic material. See Bio¬ 
genesis, Abiogenesis, and Pan- 

SPERMISM. 

Archegen'esis, ar-ke-jen-e-sis. (Gr. 
apyr h “ beginning,” and yevsais, “ gen¬ 
eration.”) Archebiosis. 

Archen 9 eph'ala, ark - en - sef - al- a. 
(Gr. apyrj, “ dominion,” and y.e<pa)p, 
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“ head.”) A term anciently applied to 
man, and now proposed by Prof. Owen 
for a sub-class of the Mammalia rep¬ 
resented only by the genus Homo. 
This sub-class is distinguished by the 
extreme development of the cerebral 
hemispheres and superficial gray matter 
of the cerebrum, the possession of a 
third lobe to the cerebrum, and other 
cerebral characteristics. 

Areheol'ogy, ark-e-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
Hpyji, “ beginning,” and Xoyo<s, a “ dis¬ 
course.”) A treatise or dissertation on 
first principles or antiquities. The 
science of antique things and the prac¬ 
tice of the ancients. 

Ar'chetype, ark-e-tipe. (Gr. dpy-rj, 
“ beginning,” and tuxo?, a “ type.”) A 
standard type or model on which others 
are formed or with which they may be 
compared. In Comparative Anatomy, 
a fundamental ideal pattern on which 
a system is constructed, and to which 
its modifications may be referred. 

Archia'ter. (Gr. dpyo<s, “ a chief,” 
and tarpog, a “ physician.”) An hon¬ 
orary title applied to a physician ex¬ 
alted above his fellows, or to a physi¬ 
cian to a king or other potentate. 

Archibl&s'tic. Applied to tissues 
constituting portions of embryo from 
the beginning. 

Archmeph'ros, ar-kin-ef-ros. (Gr. 
dpyrj, “ beginning,” and vt<ppo<s, “ kid¬ 
ney.”) A term applied to the primi¬ 
tive kidney of vertebrates. See Me¬ 
sonephros. 

Ar'chistome. (Gr. dpyrj, “ begin¬ 
ning,” and (xro/xa, “a mouth.”) Blas¬ 
topore (cq. v.). 

Archopto'ma, ar-kop-to-ma. (Gr. 
apyos, the “ anus,” and ttt wpa, “ fall¬ 
ing.”) A falling of the rectum ; procto¬ 
cele ; prolapsus ani. See Proctocele. 

Archorrha/gia, ar-kor-ra-je-a. (Gr. 
dpyo$, “ anus,” and fayvopu, to “ burst 
forth.”) Haemorrhage from the anus. 

ArchostSno'sis. (Gr. apyo ?, “ anus,” 
<jt£vo?, “ narrow,” and the suffix -osis, 
signifying “ condition.”) Stricture of 
the rectum. 


Ar'Qlform, ar-sif-orm. (Lat. arcus, 
“arch,” and forma, “form.”) Arched; 
formed like an arch ; applied especially 
to the arciform fibres and to the mode 
in which fatty degeneration attacks the 
cornea. A. Fibres, a term applied to 
a set of fibres which pursue a curved 
course from the pyramidal, beneath the 
olivary, to the restiform bodies; they 
have been distinguished into two lay¬ 
ers—the superficial cerebellar and the 
deep cerebellar fibres. 

Arcta/tion, ark-tay-shun. (Lat. 
arctare , to “ make narrow.”) A pre¬ 
ternatural contraction of a canal or 
natural orifice, especially of the vulva, 
the orifice of the uterus, or the intesti¬ 
nal canal; abnormal contraction of the 
vagina ; constipation of the intestines. 
(See also Stegnosis.) Applied also 
to the lessening of the calibre of an 
artery from inflammation, and to clo¬ 
sure of a part by sutures or fibulae. 

Arc'topus Echina'tus. A plant 
of the natural order Umbelliferse , in¬ 
digenous in Africa; demulcent and 
diuretic; the root is used,in decoction, 
in syphilis, cutaneous affections, etc. 

Arctostaph'ylos U'va Ur'si. See 

Arbutus uva ursi, and Uva Ursi. 

Arctu'ra Un'guium. The ingrow¬ 
ing or inversion of the nails. See 
Onychogryphosis. 

Arcua'lis. (Lat. arcuo , to “ bend.”) 
An epithet applied to the coronal 
suture ( sutura arcualis ) and to the 
temporal bones ( ossa a.rcualia'). 

Ar'cuate Lig'aments. See Liga¬ 
ment. 

Arcua/tion, ark-yu-ay-shun. (Lat. 
arcuo , to “ bend.”) An anterior pro¬ 
jection of the sternum ; also applied 
to a curvature of the dorsal vertebras, 
or the tibia. 

Arc'ulus. (Dim. of Lat. arcus, an 
“ arch.”). In Surgery, a name for a 
sort of semicircular box, basket, or 
cradle to prevent the contact of the 
bed-clothes with a diseased or injured 
part. 

Ar'eus. (Lat.) A bow, arc, or arch. 
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A. Seni'lis, Arcus adiposus; a peculiar 
crescentic opacity of the cornea, within 
its margin, usually first observed in 
the upper part. It occurs in old age ; 
is a fatty degeneration of the substance 
of the cornea, and is significant of other 
senile changes,particularly of atheroma. 

Ar'dent. (Lat. ardere, u to burn.”) 
Burning ; hot; fiery ; applied to dis¬ 
eases or spirits of a burning character. 
A. Fever, causus; synoeha or inflam¬ 
matory fever. A. Eyes, so called when 
injected red. A. Spirits, distilled alco¬ 
holic liquors, whisky, brandy, gin, and 
rum. (See Spirit.) A. Urine, a 
term applied to urine when of a deep- 
red color. 

Ar'dor. (Lat. ardere, “ to burn.”) 
A burning or scalding sensation; heat, 
whether febrile or sexual; a violent, 
morbidly increased sensation of heat. 
(See Fervor.) A. Febri'lis, feverish 
or febrile heat; the hot period of 
fever. A. Stora'achi, pyrosis. A. 
Uri'nae, a sensation of heat, burning, 
or scalding which may be felt along 
the inflamed mucous membrane of the 
urethra during the passage of urine. 
A. Vene'reus, venereal heat. A. 
Ventric'uli, heartburn. See Cardi- 
algia, and Pyrosis. 

A'rea. (Lat. arere, “ to be dry.”) 
A void space; the space inclosed by 
any given boundaries; applied to cer¬ 
tain varieties of alopecia, also to por- 
rigo decalvans. A. Diffluens, true 
alopecia, comprising irregular bald 
plots in the beard as well as in the 
scalp. A. Qrgrminatl'va, an opaque 
spot on the blastodermic vesicle of an 
ovum, being that part of the blasto¬ 
derm in which the first traces of the 
embryo appear. A. Opa'ca, an 
opaque circle surrounding the area 
pellucida, its appearance being due 
to the presence of white yelk im¬ 
mediately beneath this portion of the 
blastoderm. A. Pellucida, a trans¬ 
parent portion of the blastoderm sur¬ 
rounding the germ, and itself sur¬ 
rounded by the area opaca. A. Vas- 
culo'sa, a second distinct space sur¬ 


rounding the area pellucida. (See 
Circulus venosus.) A. Vitellina, 
a third distinct space surrounding the 
area vasculosa, and eventually inclos¬ 
ing the whole yelk. 

Arg'ca. Betel-nut, the fruit of the 
Areca Catechu , of the natural order 
Palmse ; tonic and astringent, and one 
of the constituents of the betel, the 
Oriental masticatory. See Betel. 

Aref&c'tion. (Lat. arere, “ to be 
dry,” and facere , to “ make.”) A 
method of desiccation ; the process of 
drying medicinal substances previous 
to pulverization. 

Arena'ceous, ar-e-nay-shus. (Lat. 
arena, “ sand.”) Sandy ; of a sandy 
nature; sabulous. 

Arena/tion. (From the same.) 
The employment of a sand-bath ; the 
application of hot sand, in a bag or 
bladder, to the body, as a stimulant 
and sudorific. 

Areno'sa Uri'na. Sandy urine; 
an epithet applied to urine when it 
deposits a sandy sediment. 

Are'ola. (Dim. of Lat. area.) The 
pink or brownish-colored halo or cir¬ 
cular space surrounding the nipple of 
the female breast; also, the inflamed 
circle surrounding certain pustules, 
vesicles, etc. In Botany, a small cavity; 
the eytoblast, an opaque spot or nu¬ 
cleus observed in the cells of plants. 
A. Papilla'ris. (Lat. papilla , a “ nip¬ 
ple.”) The areola round the nipple of 
the female breast. (See Areola.) A., 
Sec'ondary.the darkened circle around 
the areola papillaris during pregnancy. 
A., Tubercles of the. (See Mamma.) 
A. Umbil'ical, a term applied to the 
pigmentation about the umbilicus. 

Are'olse. (PI. of Lat. areola.') In 
Anatomy, signifying the minute inter¬ 
stices between the fibres constituting 
an organ, between interlacing vessels, or 
between laminae. 

Are'olar. Relating to, or contain¬ 
ing, areolae, or small interstices. A. 
Tissue, loose connective tissue. See 
Tissue. 
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Are'olate. Having areolae ; divided 
into little spaces or areolae; studded 
with areolae. 

Areom'eter. (Gr. dpatos, “ thin,” 
and /isrpov, “ measure.”) Hydrometer ; 
an instrument designed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the density or specific 
gravity of liquids. 

Areom'etry. (From the same.) 
The science or process of measuring 
the gravity, consistency, or strength 
of liquids. 

Areot'ic. (Gr. dpaiog, “ thin.”) An 
epithet applied to agents which dis¬ 
solve viscid secretions and increase per¬ 
spiration. 

Arethu/sa BulbS'sa. An indige¬ 
nous plant of the natural order Orchi- 
dacese , bearing a solitary flower. The 
bruised bulbs are used as cataplasms 
to tumors, etc. 

Ar'gema, ar-je-ma. (Gr. dpyo$, 
“ white.”) A small white ulcer of the 
eye, partly on the cornea, partly on the 
sclerotic coat. See Leucoma. 

Argemo'neMexica'na. Thethorn- 
poppy, a Mexican plant of the natural 
order Papaveracese. The dried juice 
resembles gamboge, and has been em¬ 
ployed as a hydragogue cathartic and 
as an emetic. 

Argen'ti Chlo'ridum. Chloride 
or muriate of silver. Has been used 
as an antisyphilitic. A. Qyan'idum, 
cyanide of silver; the name for a white 
powder containing hydrocyanic acid and 
silver ; has been used as an antisyphi¬ 
litic. A. Iod'inum, iodide of silver ; 
the name of a yellowish, amorphous 
powder containing hydriodic acid and 
silver, and of properties similar to 
those of nitrate of silver; has been 
used in syphilis. Its use is said not 
to produce argyria, which sometimes 
follows the use of the nitrate. A. NF- 
tras, nitrate of silver; lunar caustic; 
colorless, transparent, rhombic crystals 
containing nitric acid and silver; it is 
inodorous, and of a bitter metallic taste 
and neutral reaction; much used as a 
caustic. Its virtues are tonic, counter- 


i irritant, stimulant, and alterative; a 
powerful astringent and moderate es- 
charotic. Used internally in epilepsy, 
chorea, gastro-intestinal catarrh, etc. 
Its long-continued use is liable to pro¬ 
duce Argyria ( q. v.). A. NFtras 
Dilu'tus, diluted nitrate of silver; 
consists of equal parts of nitrate of 
silver and nitrate of potassium ; odor¬ 
less, and of a metallic taste and neutral 
reaction ; employed externally, as less 
powerful than the fused nitrate. A. 
NFtras Fu'sus, moulded nitrate of 
silver; a white, hard solid made by melt¬ 
ing the nitrate in a porcelain capsule 
! and moulding. Externally applied as a 
stimulant and escharotic. A. Ox'- 
ldum, oxide of silver; a dark brown¬ 
ish powder produced by precipitating a 
solution of nitrate of silver with solu¬ 
tion of potash and drying the precip¬ 
itate. It is odorless, of a metallic 
taste, somewhat soluble in water, and 
believed to have therapeutic virtues 
similar to nitrate of silver. Has been 
used in syphilis. 

Ar'gentine, ar-jen-tine. (Lat. ar¬ 
gentum , “ silver.”) Pertaining to, or 
having the appearance or lustre of, 
silver. 

ArgerFtum. (Gr. dpyo$, “white.”) 
Silver; a brilliant white metal little 
' used in medicine. (See Silver.) A. 
Folla'tum (Lat. folium , a “leaf”), 
silver-leaf; sometimes used for covering 
pills, etc. A. Fugltl'vum, mercury ; 
quicksilver; hydrargyrum. A.Wvum, 
mercury ; quicksilver ; hydrargyrum. 

Ar gil Ha, ar-jil-la. (Lat., from Gr. 
dpyos, “ white.”) Potter’s clay; white 
clay. Alumina. A. Vitriolata, alum. 

Argillaceous, ar-jil-lay-shus. (Lat. 
argilla, “ clay.”) Clayey ; consisting 
of, or having the nature of, white clay 
or argil. 

Argilla'ceous Earth. Alumina; 
so called from its being obtained in 
greatest purity from dried alum by 
driving off the sulphuric acid by 
means of heat. Has been suggested 
as an antacid in indigestion, etc. See 
I Alumina. 
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Ar'gdl. Wine-stone ; crude tartar ; 
an acidulous saline deposit from old 
wines, forming on the sides of casks 
and vessels, and used by dyers as a 
mordant. It is an impure acid tartrate 
of potassium, and is called red argol 
when obtained from red wines, white 
argot when from white. 

Argyll-Robertson Pupil. Change 
of the pupil in accommodation, but not 
in response to light, a frequent symp¬ 
tom of locomotor ataxia. 

Argyri'a, ar-jeer-e-a-h. (Gr. apropos, 
“ silver.”) Melasma tinctum ; the dis¬ 
coloration of the skin and mucous 
membrane, of a leaden or slate-colored 
hue, occasioned by the prolonged, and 
usually internal, administration of the 
salts of silver. The papillary layer of 
the corium is the seat of the discolora¬ 
tion, which may be general or local, 
according as the preparation of silver 
has been employed as an internal rem¬ 
edy or as a local application. 

Arhizobl&s'tous. (Gr. a, priv., 
p£a, “ root,” and ft?.a<TTavw, “ to grow.”) 
Rootless ; devoid of root. 

Arhyth'mia. (Gr. a, priv., and 
puOp.os, “ number.”) Irregularity of 
the pulse. 

Arhyth'mous, ar-ith-mus. (Gr. 
a, priv., and puOp.o<z , “ number,” 

“ rhythm.”) Without rhythm or reg¬ 
ularity of motion. 

Aripi/nine. An alkaloid derived from 
cinchona-bark, and much resembling 
quinine in properties and action. 

Arid'ity. (Lat. aridns, “ dry.”) 
Dryness : a dry or emaciated condition 
of an organ or part of the body. 

Arldu'ra. (From the same.) Atro¬ 
phy ; marasmus; wasting of the body 
or any of its parts or organs. 

Aristolo'chiaClemati'tis. A plant 
of the natural order Aristotochiacese; 
the root has been used in amenorrhoea, 
etc. as stimulant and emmenagogue. 
A. Serpenta'ria, Virginia snake-root 
or serpentaria; a species having stimu¬ 
lant, diaphoretic, and tonic properties, 
due to a bitter principle, serpentarin. 


Used in cases of debility, in intermit- 
tents, and as a vehicle for other agents. 

Aristolochia'ceae, ar-is-to-lo-ke-ay- 
she-e. A small natural order of exog¬ 
enous plants, having diaphoretic, tonic, 
and stimulant properties. 

Arm. The upper extremity from 
the shoulder to the wrist, divided at 
the elbow into the arm and forearm. 
See Brachium. 

Armamgnta'rium. A physician’s 
or surgeon’s entire store or outfit of 
remedies or instruments. 

Arm'ature, ar-mat-yoor. (Lat. 
armatura, “ equipment.”) A piece of 
soft iron kept in contact with the poles 
of a magnet when not in use; also, a 
core of soft iron around which are dis¬ 
posed coils of insulated wire. 

Arme'nian Bole. A reddish, 
clayey European earth, employed in 
the preparation of tooth-powders, etc., 
composed of white clay, with iron and 
lime; now little used in medicine, but 
formerly deemed tonic, astringent, and 
styptic. 

ArmilTae. (Lat. armitta. a “ brace¬ 
let.”) The annular membranous liga¬ 
ments of the carpus. 

Ar'mus. (Gr. appo 9, a “joint.”) 
The shoulder or arm. See Humerus. 

Army Itch. Scabies ; the itch (5. t\). 

Arnal'dia. An obscure disease for¬ 
merly prevalent in England, and ac¬ 
companied with alopecia, or loss of 
hair; believed by some authorities to 
have been of a syphilitic nature. 

Ar'nlca, ar-nik-ah. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Composite ; 
also the name for the flowers of Arnica 
montana. A. Monta'na, leopard’s- 
bane ; the name of a plant, indigenous 
in Europe, celebrated as a remedy for 
bruises, sprains, and wounds, by local 
application ; flowers and root have had 
various properties ascribed to them, 
narcotic, stimulant, emmenagogue, diu¬ 
retic, antipyretic, etc., and have been 
used in paralysis, nervous affections, 
rheumatism, chlorosis, etc. 

Ar'nl98e Flo'res, ar-nis-ee. Flow- 
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ers of arnica; the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the flower-heads of Arnica mon- 
tana. 

Ar'nigae Ra'dix. Root of ar¬ 
nica ; the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
rnizome and rootlets of Arnica mon- 
tana. 

Ar'niQin. A bitter resin, of a 
brownish color, the active principle of 
Arnica montana. 

Aro'ma. The fragrant principle 
of plants; the odorous, imponderable 
emanation from vegetable substances. 

Aromat'ic. Odoriferous. Applied 
to vegetable substances having a spicy, 
fragrant odor and pungent flavor, as 
the spices, essential oils, etc., employed 
in medicine chiefly as flavors. A. Bark, 
the bark of Canella alba, or wild cin¬ 
namon. 

Arqua'tus Mor'bus. (Lat. arcus, 
a “ bow,” and morbus, “ disease.”) An 
epithet formerly bestowed upon jaun¬ 
dice as the “ rainbow disease,” because 
of its hue. 

ArrScto'res Pilo'rum, ar-rek-to- 
re-ez. (Lat. arrigere, “ to erect,” and 
pilus, “ a hair.”) The name of a layer 
of smooth, minute muscular fibres 
about the hair-follicles ; their contrac¬ 
tion causes an erection of the follicle, 
and occasions the so-called goose-skin 
(cutis anserina ) occurring from cold or 
fright. See also Horrida cutis. 

Arrest'ed. An obstetrical term 
applied when the head of the child is 
hindered or delayed (not impacted) in 
the pelvic cavity ; also to imperfect de¬ 
velopment of a part. 

Arrhi'zus. Devoid of a root. 

Arrhoe'a, ar-re-a. (Gr. a, priv., and 
/ 5 zo>, “ I flow.”) Amenorrhcea ; the 
suppression of any flux. 

Arrow-poison. See Curare. 

Ar'row-Root. A term of uncer¬ 
tain derivation, applied to the starch 
prepared from the tubers of the Ma- 
ranta arunclinacea, a West Indian plant 
of the natural order Marantacese; 
popularly employed in cases of diar- 
s 


rhoea, and also as an article of food, 
being bland, emollient, and nutritive 
when prepared with water, milk, etc. 
It is also obtainable from various other 
plants. A. Mucilage, a kind of pap 
prepared from arrowroot-powder and 
boiling water, sweetened and flavored. 

Arsecock'le. A term applied to 
an inflamed pimple on the hips ; also, 
to a similar pimple on any part of the 
body. 

Arse'niate. A salt formed of ar¬ 
senic acid combined with a base. A. 
of Iron, has been applied externally 
to cancerous ulcers; also given in¬ 
ternally in cancerous affections, in the 
dose of Jg- gr. A. of Potassium, 
used in the form of a solution—liquor 
potassii arsenitis, or Fowler’s solution. 
A. of So'da; see Sodii Arsenias. 

Ar'senic. (Lat. arsenicum ; Gr. 
apesvixo?, “ masculine.”) A brittle, 
combustible, elementary substance, of 
steel-gray color, brilliant lustre, granu¬ 
lar texture, sp. gr. 5 . 8 . It is met 
with in a native state, but is most 
plentifully found in union with sul¬ 
phur, nickel, cobalt, iron, antimony, 
silver, etc. Arsenic is usually classed 
as a metallic irritant poison. By what¬ 
ever source it is introduced into the 
system, it acts specifically on the gas- 
tro-intestinal mucous membrane. In 
small doses it is a stimulant tonic ; in 
large, it produces cutaneous eruptions 
and acts as a virulent poison. Ar¬ 
senic is also the familiar name for 
arsenious acid. (See also Poison.) 
A. Ac'id, the compound formed by 
the action of nitric acid on white ar¬ 
senic. A. and Mercury, Iodide of, 
a compound recommended as of greater 
efficacy than either the iodide of ar¬ 
senic or the iodide of mercury. It 
has been employed successfully in 
certain chronic cutaneous affections. 
Used in solution—liquor arsenici et 
hydrargyri iodidi, or Donovhn’s solu¬ 
tion. A. Hydrochloride, Solution 
of, liquor arsenici chloridi. 

Arsen'ical. Relating to, consisting 
of, or containing, arsenic. A. Green, 
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imperial green ; aceto-arsenite of cop¬ 
per. A. Paste, an application for the 
destruction of cancers, containing 70 
parts of cinnabar, 22 of dragon’s blood, 
and 8 of arsenious acid. A. Rash, 
an eruption on the face, neck, hands, 
etc., occurring as a result of long- 
continued use of arsenic; also called 
eczema arsenicale. 

Arsgn'icjlzed. Containing, or im¬ 
pregnated with, arsenic or its com¬ 
pounds. 

Arsen'Ieum. Arsenic. A. AP- 
bum, arsenious acid; white arsenic; 
white oxide of arsenic; oxide of ar¬ 
senic ; rats'-bane. An anhydrous acid 
obtained by roasting arsenical ores ; it 
is crystallizable, and soluble in water 
and alcohol. Commonly met with in 
commerce in compact white masses of 
a vitreous aspect and acrid, disagreeable 
taste. Its salts are arsenites. Popu¬ 
larly referred to as “ arsenic.” A. Al '- 
bum Sublima'tum, sublimed oxide 
of arsenic; a virulent mineral poison. 
It is tonic and escharotic, and employed 
in intermittents, neuroses, etc. 

Arse'nii Iod'idum. Iodide of 
arsenic; combination of arsenic and 
iodine; lustrous red crystalline masses 
or scales. It has been used internally 
in cancerous diseases, as lepra, etc.; 
externally in various cutaneous affec¬ 
tions. 

Arse'nious Acid. Arsenicum 
album. 

Ar'sSnite of Copper. Cupri ar- 
senis; a poisonous pigment, used to 
impart a green color to confectionery, 
etc. Known as Paris green, emerald 
green, French green, or Scheele’s green. 
Used also as a remedy against insects. 

Ar'senite of Potassium. A color¬ 
less salt, the basis of the liquor potassii 
arsenitis. 

ArsSnovin'ic A<?'id. An acid pro¬ 
duced by the action of arsenic on 
alcohol. 

Artemis'ia. A genus of herbaceous 
and shrubby plants of the natural 
order Compositse , comprising numerous 


species. A. Abrot'anum, southern¬ 
wood; formerly used as tonic and an¬ 
thelmintic. A. Absin'thium, common 
wormwood; Absinthium vulgare ; a 
European species, having tonic and 
anthelmintic properties. Absinthe, a 
bitter liqueur extensively used in 
France, is prepared from an infusion 
of the leaves in brandy, etc. For the 
effects of its abuse, see Absinthism. 
A. Campes'tris, field southernwood ; 
of properties similar to those of Arte¬ 
misia Abrotanum. A. Vulgaris, a 
variety having the general tonic virtues 
of the Artemisise. 

ArtSm'isIn. The bitter principle 
of Artemisia absinthium. 

Arteria. See Artery. 

Arte'riac. (Gr. dpTrjpca , “ wind¬ 
pipe.”) Arterial. Pertaining to the 
windpipe. Applied to remedial agents 
employed in diseases of the windpipe. 

Arte'ri&l. (Gr. dpTrjpia , an “ ar¬ 
tery.”) Pertaining to an artery. A. 
Blood, red blood, so called because 
contained in the arteries. Arterial 
blood is also conveyed, however, by the 
pulmonary veins, hence called artenal 
veins. A. Pyae'mia, a pyaemia of 
which the primary seat is in the arte¬ 
rial system, instead of the venous, the 
source of infection being septic inflam¬ 
mation of the mitral or aortic valves; 
ulcerative endocarditis. A. Sys'tem, 
a term applied to all the arteries, from 
their origin in the heart to the com¬ 
mencement of the capillaries. See also 
Vascular System. 

Arteri&liza/tion. Haematosis; de- 
carbonization of the blood ; the trans¬ 
formation of venous blood and chyle 
into arterial blood by respiration. A 
term applied to the change in the blood 
in its passage through the lungs, by 
the evolution of carbonic acid and the 
appropriation of oxygen from the air. 

Arterio-Cap'illary Fibro'sis. 
x\pplied to a degenerative change, 
consisting of a hyaline fibroid despoit 
in the coats of the vessel, which occurs 
in the capillaries and small arteries in 
chronic Bright’s disease. 
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Arteriol'ogy, ar-te-re-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
aprri/jia , “ artery,” and “ dis¬ 

course.”) A treatise or dissertation on, 
or the science of, the arteries. 

Arte'rio - phlebot'omy, ar-te-re-o- 
fle-bot-o-me. Blood-letting from the 
skin or mucous membranes by means 
of leeches, the scarificator, or lancet. 

Arte'rio-pitu'itous. A term ap¬ 
plied to the submucous vascular plex¬ 
uses in the mucous or pituitary mem¬ 
brane of the nostrils. 

Arterios'ity. A term used to de¬ 
note that state of the blood in which it 
preserves the arterial character in the 
veins. 

ArteriostSn'osis. Contraction or 
obliteration of an artery. 

Arterio'sus. Having the nature 
of, or supplied with, arteries. 

Arteriot'omy. (Gr. dprrjpta, “ar¬ 
tery,” and Tepvto, to “ cut.”) The cut¬ 
ting or opening of an artery ; dissection 
of arteries; that branch of Anatomy 
which treats of arterial dissection. 
Applied to a surgical operation con¬ 
sisting of opening an artery, usually 
the temporal, for the purpose of draw¬ 
ing blood from it; chiefly used in in¬ 
flammatory affections of the head. See 
Blood-letting. 

Arteri'tis. (Gr. dprypta, “ artery,” 
and suffix -itis, signifying “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of an artery or 
arteries. Acute arteritis is usually 
caused by septic emboli. The chronic 
form usually terminates in atheroma or 
calcareous deposits. A. Deformans, 
irregularity of the arterial walls from 
atheromatous changes. (See Athe¬ 
roma.) A. Oblit'erans, thickening 
of the arterial walls, leading to final 
obstruction of the lumen. 

Ar'tery. (Lat. arteria, from Gr. 
arjp, “ air,” and rypscv, “ to keep,” the 
ancients apparently believing that the 
arteries carried air to the various parts 
of the body, probably because they 
usually found them empty in the dead 
body; or possibly derived from Gr. 
acpu, to “ carry.”) Tubular vessels, 


which arise from the ventricles of the 
heart and carry the blood to the tis¬ 
sues. They are composed of three 
coats : 1. Tunica interna or inner coat, 
consisting of irregular flat nucleated 
cells—the endothelium—and a struc¬ 
tureless elastic layer ; 2. Tunica media , 
or middle coat, consisting chiefly of 
circular, smooth, muscular fibres; 3. 
Tunica adventitia , or external coat, 
w r hich in the smallest arteries is struc¬ 
tureless, in the larger is composed 
of elastic and fibrillous connective 
tissue. Other and more minute sub¬ 
divisions of these layers have been 
made. A., Adipose, a term some¬ 
times applied to the arteries distributed 
to the perinephric fat. A., Alve'olar, 
arises from the internal maxillary, and 
is distributed to the upper molar teeth, 
gums, mucous membrane of the maxil¬ 
lary sinus, and the buccinator muscle. 
A., Anastomo'ticus Mag'nus, arises 
from the brachial artery, two inches 
above the elbow, and gives branches 
to the brachialis internus and to the 
muscles and ligaments of the elbow- 
joint. Also applied to the artery which 
arises from the femoral near the open¬ 
ing in the adductor magnus, and which 
is distributed to the skin of the thigh 
and to the knee-joint. A., Artic'ular 
(Circumflex) of the Arm (two), arise 
from the posterior part of the axillary, 
opposite the lower border of the sub- 
scapularis muscle. A., Articular of 
the Knee, arise from the popliteal and 
surround the tibio-femoral articulation. 
There are three—a superior, an in¬ 
ferior, and the azygos. All possess 
numerous anastomoses. A., Aud'- 
itory, a branch of the basilar, and 
distributed to the labyrinth of the 
ear. A., Auric'ular. The anterior 
vary in number, arise from the tem¬ 
poral artery, and are distributed to the 
external auditory meatus and to the 
pavilion of the ear. The posterior is 
a branch of the external carotid, from 
which it separates in the parotid gland. 
A., Ax 'illary, the continuation of the 
subclavian. It extends from the scaleni 
muscles to the insertion of the pecto- 
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ralis major, when it becomes the bra¬ 
chial. A., Bas'ilar, is formed by the 
union of the vertebral arteries. It ex¬ 
tends from the anterior to the posterior 
border of the pons, where it divides 
into the two cerebral arteries. A., 
Bra'chial, extends from the tendon 
of the teres major to half an inch 
below the bend of the elbow. It there 
divides into the radial and ulnar arteries. 
A., Bronchial, are the nutrient arteries 
of the lungs. There is usually one on 
the right side, arising from the first 
intercostal, and two on the left side, 
arising from the thoracic aorta. A., 
Buc'cal, arises from the internal max¬ 
illary or from one of its branches, and 
is distributed to the buccinator muscle 
and to the buccal mucous membrane. 
A., Cap'sular. (See Suprarenal Ar¬ 
teries.) A., Cardiac or Cor'onary, 
two in number, and arise from the aorta, 
just above the free edge of the semilunar 
valves. They are distributed to both sur¬ 
faces of the heart. A., Carot'Id, the 
two great arteries of the neck which sup¬ 
ply the head with blood. Each vessel is 
divided into—1. Primitive or common , 
of which the left arises from the aorta, 
and the right from the innominata; 
2. External carotid , which arises from 
the primitive opposite to the upper 
border of the thyroid gland, and ex¬ 
tends to the condyle of the lower jaw ; 
and 3. Internal carotid , also a branch 
of the primitive, from which it sepa¬ 
rates at the same place as the external. 
After entering the cranium it divides 
into its terminal branches. A., Cen'- 
tral of the Ret'ina, branch of the 
ophthalmic artery that enters the optic 
nerve a little back of the eyeball. It 
divides into many small branches upon 
the inside of the retina. When the 
nerve is cut across near the eye, the 
orifice of the divided artery is observ¬ 
able. This was formerly called Poms 
Opticus. A., Cerebel'lar, branches 
of the basilar distributed to cerebellum 
—Anterior cerebellar , given off near the 
origin of the basilar ; Superior cerebel¬ 
lar , arising near the termination of the 
basilar ; Transverse cerebellar , a number 


of small branches given oflf from va¬ 
rious points of the basilar. A., Cer'- 
ebral. Arteries distributed to the 
cerebrum. Anterior cerebral arises 
from the internal carotid and is dis¬ 
tributed to the olfactory and optic 
nerves, the third ventricle, and corpus 
callosum. Middle cerebral follows the 
fissure of Sylvius, and is distributed to 
the middle and anterior lobes and the 
corpus striatum. A., Cer'vical. There 
are two: 1. The ascending cervical, a. 
small branch of the inferior thyroid, 
which is distributed to a few muscles 
of the neck, to the bodies of the ver¬ 
tebrae, and to the spinal cord; 2. The 
superficial cervical , a branch of the 
transversalis colli, distributed to the 
trapezius and adjacent muscles. A., 
Cho'roid. 1. The anterior choroid , a 
small branch of the internal carotid, 
distributed to the choroid plexus; 2. 
The posterior choroid , a branch of the 
posterior cerebral, with the same dis¬ 
tribution as that of the anterior cho¬ 
roid. A., Cil'iary, branches of the 
ophthalmic artery. 1. Anterior ciliary 
arteries vary in number, and are dis¬ 
tributed chiefly to the iris ; 2. Long 
ciliary arteries, two in number, unite 
and form arterial circles on the anterior 
surface of the iris; 3. Short or poste¬ 
rior ciliary arteries , vary in number 
from 12 to 13, and are distributed to 
the choroid and ciliary processes. A., 
Cir'cumflex of the Arm. Two, the 
anterior and posterior. They arise 
from the axillary and are distributed 
to the shoulder-joint. A., Circum¬ 
flex of the Thigh. Two, the ex¬ 
ternal and internal. Arise from the 
profunda and surround the head of 
the femur. A., Cce'liac, a short trunk 
arising from the abdominal aorta just 
below the diaphragm. Divides into 
the gastric, splenic, and hepatic, and 
occasionally one of the phrenic arteries. 
A., Col'ic, three in number: 1. The 
colica dextra, arising from the concavity 
of superior mesenteric, and distributed 
to the ascending colon ; 2. Colica media, 
arises from the superior mesenteric 
above the preceding, and is distributed 
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to the transverse colon ; 3. Colica sinis¬ 
tra, arises from the inferior mesenteric, 
and is distributed to the descending 
colon. A., Coronary, branches of 
the facial: 1. Inferior coronary, sup¬ 
plies the lower lip; 2. Superior cor¬ 
onary, supplies upper lip. Also two 
vessels arising from near the root of 
the aorta and supplying the heart. A., 
Cor'onary of the Sto'mach (6V 
ronaria Ventriculi ), a branch of the 
coeliac which passes toward the oeso¬ 
phageal orifice of the stomach, follows 
the lesser curvature, and anastomoses 
with the pyloric branch of the hepatic. 
A., Cru'ral. (See Femoral Artery.) 
A., Cu'bital. (See Ulnar Artery.) 
A., Cyst'ic, a branch of the hepatic. 
It divides into two and is distributed to 
the gall-bladder. A., Den'tal. Two: 

1. The inferior dental ox inferior maxil¬ 
lary arises from the internal maxillary, 
and supplies the lower teeth ; 2. The 
superior alveolar , also a branch of the 
internal maxillary, supplies the upper 
teeth. A., Diaphragmatic. (See 
Phrenic Arteries.) A., DorsaTis 
Pe'dis, the continuation of the ante¬ 
rior tibial artery, which crosses the 
ankle from the inner side of the foot 
and terminates at the first interosseous 
space, where it divides into two 
branches. A., Epigas'tric, a branch 
of the external iliac, arising just above 
Poupart’s ligament. It descends to 
Poupart’s ligament, pierces the peri- | 
toneum, and ascends to the edge of the 
rectus muscle, to which it is distributed. 
In some cases it has a higher origin ; in 
others it may arise from the femoral 
or the deep femoral. A., Ethmoidal, 
two in number: 1 . JThe anterior eth¬ 
moidal arises from the ophthalmic ar¬ 
tery, and is distributed to the posterior 
ethmoidal cells and to a small part of 
the dura ; 2. The posterior ethmoidal 
has nearly the same origin and distri¬ 
bution ; A., Fa'cial, also called the 
external maxillary artery. It arises 
from the external carotid beneath the 
digastric muscle, and is distributed to 
the greater part of the face. It anasto¬ 
moses very freely with its fellow. A., 


Fron'tal, a branch of the ophthalmic, 
distributed to the muscles, skin, and 
periosteum of the forehead. A., Gas¬ 
troepiploic. There are two : 1. The 
gastro-epiploica dextra arises from the 
hepatic, and is distributed to the greater 
curvature of the stomach and to the 
greater omentum; 2. The gastro-epi- 

1 ploica sinistra arises from the splenic, 
and, running to the right, is distributed 
to the greater curvature of the stomach 
and to the omentum. It anastomoses 
with the gastro-epiploica dextra. A., 
Glu'teal, also called the posterior 
iliac artery, is a continuation of the 
posterior branch of the internal iliac. 

1 It passes from the pelvis at the 
upper border of the pyriformis mus¬ 
cle, and divides into ( 1 ) the super¬ 
ficial gluteal, which is distributed 
to the gluteus maximus muscle and 
the skin; and ( 2 ) the deep gluteal, 
which is distributed to the gluteus 
medius and gluteus minimus muscles. 
A., Haemorrhoid'al, there are three: 
1. The external hsemorrhoidal, several 
small branches of the internal pudic, 
distributed to the muscles and skin of 
the anal region ; 2. The middle hoemor- 
rhoidal arises with the inferior vesicle 
from the anterior portion of the internal 
iliac, and is distributed to the rectum; 
3. The superior hsemorrhoidal, a termi¬ 
nal branch of the inferior mesenteric, 
distributed to the rectum. A., He- 
pat'ic, one' of the terminal branches 
of the coeliac axis. It passes to the 
transverse fissure of the liver, there 
dividing into two branches, which are 
distributed to the liver. A., Ileo-colic, 
a branch of the mesenteric that sup¬ 
plies the region of the caecum. A., 
Iliac. There are four : 1. The circum¬ 
flex iliac arises from the external iliac, 
near the origin of the epigastric; 2 . 
The common iliac, the continuation of 
the abdominal aorta, the bifurcation of 
which is on the left side of the fourth 
vertebra. Divides into (3) the external 
iliac and (4) the internal iliac. The 
bifurcation is about at the last lumbar 
vertebra. The right common iliac is 
larger than the left. The external 
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iliac becomes the femoral after pass¬ 
ing under Poupart’s ligament. The 
branches of the internal iliac supply 
nearly all of the pelvic organs. A., 
Ilio-Lumbar, a small branch of the 
posterior trunk of the internal iliac. 
A., Infraorbital, a branch of the third 
division of the internal maxillary, dis¬ 
tributed to the inferior rectus and in¬ 
ferior oblique muscles and the lach¬ 
rymal gland. A., Innom'inate, the 
largest branch of the aorta. It arises 
from the beginning of the transverse 
portion, and is nearly two inches in 
diameter. Opposite the right sterno¬ 
clavicular articulation it divides into 
the right carotid and the subclavian. 
This bifurcation may vary within the 
limits of one or two inches. A., In- 
tercos'tal. There are three : 1. The 
anterior intercostals, branches of the 
internal mammary, supply the six 
upper intercostal spaces ; 2. The dorsal 
intercostals , ten in number, branches of 
the aorta, distributed to a corresponding 
number of intercostal spaces; 3. The 
superior intercostal , a branch of the 
subclavian that inosculates with the 
first dorsal intercostal. A., Interos'- 
seus, small branches of the main 
trunks of the forearms, legs, hands, 
and feet, distributed to the interosseus 
ligaments, the periosteum, and deep 
muscles. A., Ischiat'ic. (See Sciatic 
Artery.) A., Labial, or coronary 
branches of the facial supplying the 
lips. A., Lach'rymal, a branch of the 
ophthalmic. Arises near the optic for¬ 
amen, and is distributed to the lachry¬ 
mal gland. A., Larynge'al. There are 
two, the inferior and the superior laryn¬ 
geal. Branches of the superior thyroid. 
A., Lin'gual, a branch of the external 
carotid. Passing to the base of the 
tongue, it becomes the ranine artery , 
and anastomoses at the tip with its 
fellow. A., Lum'bar, four in num¬ 
ber, and are analogous to the inter¬ 
costals. They arise from the abdominal 
aorta, and pass outward around the 
abdominal cavity. A., Malle'olar. 
There are two, both of which are 
branches of the anterior tibial: 1. The 


internal malleolar , distributed to the 
internal malleolus and vicinity; 2. 

The external malleolar , distributed to 
the region of the external malleolus 
and the outer part of the tarsus. A., 
Mam/mary (internal mammary ), 
arises from the subclavian near the 
thyroid axis, and proceeds to the carti¬ 
lage of the third rib, thence to the six 
costal cartilages, where it divides into 
the musculo-phrenic and superior epi¬ 
gastric. Its branches are distributed 
to the thymus gland and pericardium. 
A., Masseter'ic, a small branch of the 
internal maxillary, distributed to the 
masseter muscle. A., Max'illary 
(internal maxillary ), the larger of the 
terminal branches of the external 
carotid. It arises with the temporal 
in the substance of the parotid gland, 
on a level with the lobe of the ear. 
Divided into three portions: the first 
or maxillary portion, the branches of 
which are distributed to the dura 
mater, facial nerve, Gasserian ganglion, 
and upper teeth ; the second or ptery¬ 
goid portion , distributed to the muscles 
of the maxillary region ; the third or 
spheno-palatine portion, distributed to 
the antrum, the upper molar and bi¬ 
cuspid teeth, the inferior rectus and 
oblique muscles of the eye, the laeh- 
nymal gland, palate, Eustachian tube, 
and the septum of the nose. A., Me- 
diasti'nal, small branches of the in¬ 
ternal mammary, distributed to the 
anterior mediastinum and thymus 
gland. A., Meninge'al, five in num¬ 
ber : 1. The anterior meningeal , a 
small branch of the internal carotid ; 
2. The inferior meningeal , a small 
branch of the occipital ; 3. The middle 
meningeal, a branch of thp maxillary 
portion of the internal maxillary, and 
supplies a large part of the dura mater; 
4. The small meningeal , an occasional 
branch of the preceding ; 5. The pos¬ 
terior meningeal, several small branches 
of the vertebral. A., Mesenter'ic, 
two in number: 1. The superior mes¬ 
enteric arises from the abdominal aorta 
below the coeliac axis. Its branches 
are distributed to the pancreas, small 
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intestines, large intestine, caecum, and 
mesentery; 2. The inferior mesenteric 
arises from the abdominal aorta about 
two inches above its bifurcation. Dis¬ 
tributed to the descending colon, sig¬ 
moid flexure, and the rectum. A., 
Metacarpal, a branch of the radial, 
distributed to the adjacent sides of 
the index and middle fingers. A., Me- 
tatar'sal, a branch of the dorsalis pedis, 
distributed to the interosseus spaces 
and the toes. A., Musculo-phrenic, 
a branch of the internal mammary, 
distributed to the diaphragm and the 
intercostal spaces. A., Nasal ( spheno¬ 
palatine artery ), a branch of the third 
portion of the internal maxillary, dis¬ 
tributed to the mucous membrane of 
the nose. A., Obtura'tor, arises from 
either the anterior or posterior trunk 
of the internal iliac, or from the epi¬ 
gastric—most frequently from the 
former. It escapes from the pelvis 
through the upper part of the obtu¬ 
rator foramen. The two main branches 
are the internal and the external. The 
former is distributed to the obturator 
pectineus, adductor, and gracilis mus¬ 
cles ; the latter is distributed to the 
obturator muscles and the hip-joint. 
A., Occip'ital, a branch of the 
external carotid. It arises beneath 
the parotid gland. Distributed to 
the digastric, stylo-hyoid, sterno- 
mastoid, trapezius, and occipito-fron- 
talis muscles and the dura mater. 
A., Ophthal'mic, a branch of the 
internal carotid. It arises near the cav¬ 
ernous sinus, and divides into numer¬ 
ous branches, which are distributed to 
the eyelids, conjunctiva, lachrymal 
gland, ocular muscles, ethmoidal cells, 
cribriform plate, pericranium, occipito¬ 
frontalis muscle, retina, choroid, and 
iris. A., Pal'atine, two in number: 
1. The ascending or inferior palatine 
arises near the origin of the facial 
artery, and passes upward between the 
stylo-glossus and stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles to the pharyngeal muscles, 
tonsils, Eustachian tube, and adjacent 
regions ; 2. The posterior or descend¬ 
ing palatine, a branch of the third 


portion of the internal maxillary, that 
passes through the posterior palatine 
foramen, and is distributed to the mu¬ 
cous membrane of the hard palate and 
to the gums. Palmar Arches. There 
are two: 1. The deep palmar arch, a 
continuation of the radial, that inoscu¬ 
lates with a communicating branch of 
the ulnar and lies upon the carpal end 
of the metacarpus; 2. The superfciid 
palmar arch , a continuation of the ul¬ 
nar. It lies upon the annular ligament, 
and is indicated by a line extended 
from the lower margin of the thumb 
when the latter is placed at right angles 
to the hand. A., Pal'pebral, two small 
branches of the ophthalmic, a superior 
and an inferior , distributed to the upper 
and lower eyelids respectively. A., 
Perforating 1 , a name given to small 
branches of the deep palmar arch, to 
several small branches of the deep 
femoral, and to two branches of the 
plantar arch. A., Perine'al, branches 
of the internal pudic : 1. The superficial 
perineal supplies the scrotum and the 
muscles and skin of the perineum ; 2. 
The transverse perineal supplies the 
tissues between the bulb of the urethra 
and the anus. A., Peroneal, a branch 
of the posterior tibial that divides into 
the anterior peroneal , distributed to the 
outer side of the tarsus and the sole, 
and the posterior peroneal, distributed 
to the outer surface of the calcaneum. 
A., Pharynge'al, the smallest branch 
of the external carotid. It divides into 
three sets of branches—those distrib¬ 
uted to muscles and nerves, those dis¬ 
tributed to the mucous membrane of 
the pharynx, and those distributed to 
the dura. A., Plan'tar, two branches 
of the extremity of the posterior tibial: 
1. The internal plantar , which passes 
along the inner edge of the foot and 
terminates in the great toe; 2. The ex¬ 
ternal plantar, larger than the preced¬ 
ing, passes to the outer edge of the foot, 
then obliquely to near the extremity of 
the first metatarsal bone, and gives off 
five or six digital branches. A. Popli- 
te'al, the continuation of the femoral 
after the latter has passed through the 
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adductor magnus muscle. Divides into 
the anterior and posterior tibials at the 
lower edge of the popliteal muscle. It 
gives oft' seven small branches that 
supply the structures in the popliteal 
space. A., Profun'da, a branch of 
the femoral, from which it arises about 
an inch and a half below Poupart’s 
ligament. Distributed to the flexor 
muscles of the thigh. A., Profunda 
Cervicis, a branch of the superior 
intercostal, distributed to the deep 
structures of the neck. A., Profunda 
of Aral. 1. The superior profunda, a 
branch of the brachial, arises near the 
lower edge of the teres minor muscle, 
and is distributed to the deltoid, coraco- 
brachialis, and triceps muscles ; 2. The 
inferior profmida arises from the bra¬ 
chial at about the middle of the arm, 
and is distributed to the tissues about 
the elbow-joint. A., Pter'ygoid, small 
branches of the second portion of the 
internal maxillary, distributed to the 
ptei'ygoid muscles. A., Pu'dic. Two 
in number: 1 . The internal , one of 
the terminal branches of the anterior 
trunk of the internal iliac, distributed 
to external oi’gans of generation ; 2 . 
The external pudics. Of these there 
are two, a superficial and a deep. The 
superficial external pudic arises from 
the femoral about one inch below Pou¬ 
part’s ligament, and is distributed 
to the skin of the extenial genital 
organs. The deep external pudic has 
nearly the same origin and distribution 
as the preceding, but is more deeply 
situated. A., Pul'monary, the vessel 
that conveys venous blood from the 
right ventricle to the lungs. It 
arises in front of the origin of the 
aorta, passes upward, backward, and to 
the left for about two inches, when it 
divides into a right and left branch, 
which pass to the lungs. A., Pylor'ic, 
a branch of the hepatic, arises above 
the pyloric end of the stomach, and is 
distributed to the lesser curvature. It 
inosculates with the gastric artery. A., 
Ra'dial, the smaller of the two term¬ 
inal branches of the brachial. It begins 
at the bend of the elbow, coui*ses 


along the radial side of the forearm, 
passes around the outer side of the 
carpus, and forward into the palm. 
A., Ranine, the continuation of the 
lingual, passes along the under sur¬ 
face of the tongue at the side of the 
frsenum, and anastomoses with its 
fellow. A., Recurrent, several small 
arteries of the forearm and one of the 
leg: 1. The recurrent interosseous, a 
branch of the posterior interosseous; 
2 . The recurrent radial , a small branch 
of the radial near the elbow ; 3. The 
anterior recurrent ulnar arises from the 
ulnar below the elbow ; 4. The posterior 
recurrent ulnar arises below the last- 
named artery ; 5. The recurrent tibial 
arises from the anterior tibial after the 
latter vessel has passed through the 
interosseous membrane. A., Renal, 
two large trunks arising at right angles 
from the aorta, just below the origin 
of the superior mesenteric. Each artery 
divides into several branches before 
entering the kidney. A., Sacral, 
There are two: 1. The lateral sacral 
arteries , usually two in number, arising 
from the posterior trunk of the internal 
iliac, and ai’e distributed to the sacrum 
and adjacent structures ; 2. The mid¬ 
dle sacral artery , a small branch that 
arises from the aorta just above the 
bifurcation. A., Scap'ular ( posterior 
scapular ), a continuation of the trans- 
versalis colli. It follows the inner 
border of the scapula, and anastomoses 
with the subscapular branch of the 
axillai-y. A., Static, one of the ter¬ 
minal branches of the anterior trunk 
of the internal iliac, distributed to the 
posterior pelvic muscles, both external 
and internal. A., Spermat'ic, two 
branches that arise from the aorta just 
below the origin of the renal arteries. 
In the male they supply the testes; in 
the female, the ovaries. A., Sphe- 
nopal'atine, a branch of the third 
portion of the internal maxillary. It 
passes through the sphenopalatine for¬ 
amen, and is distributed to the mucous 
membrane of the nasal cavities. A., 
Spi'nal. There are two: 1. The lat¬ 
eral spinal branches of the subclavian, 
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and the anterior spinal, also from the 
subclavian ; 2. The posterior spinal, a 
branch of the vertebral, arising at the 
side of the medulla. All are distributed 
to the vertebrae, the cord, and the 
meninges. A., Sple'nic, the largest 
branch of the coeliac axis. It is very 
tortuous, and on its way to the spleen 
gives off numerous branches to the 
pancreas and to the cardiac end of the 
stomach. S., Stylo-mas'toid, a small 
branch of the posterior auricular, dis¬ 
tributed to the semicircular canals, 
the tympanum, and the mastoid cells. 
A., Subcla'vian. 1. The right sub¬ 
clavian arises from the innominate be¬ 
hind the right sterno-clavicular ar¬ 
ticulation, ascends, passes across the 
root of the neck toward the scalenus 
anticus muscle, and then passes down¬ 
ward to the first rib and becomes the 
axillary artery ; 2. The left subclavian 
arises from the arch of the aorta in 
front of the second dorsal vertebra, 
and, like the right subclavian, passes 
to the first rib and becomes the axil¬ 
lary artery. The branches of the sub¬ 
clavian are the vertebral, the internal 
mammary, the thyroid axis, and the 
superior intercostal. A., Sublin'gual, 
a branch of the lingual artery, dis¬ 
tributed to the mucous membrane of 
the mouth. A., Submen'tal, the 
largest of the cervical branches of the 
facial; distributed to the depressor 
labii superioris muscle and to the in¬ 
teguments of the chin. A., Tem'- 
poral. 1. One of the two terminal 
branches of the external carotid, of 
which it is apparently the contin¬ 
uation. It begins in the parotid 
gland and proceeds to the zygoma, 
after which it divides into an anterior 
and a posterior branch ; 2. The mid¬ 
dle temporal artery, a small branch of 
the posterior temporal; 3. The deep 
temporal arteries, two small branches 
of the internal maxillary. A., Tho¬ 
racic. There are four : 1. The acromial 
thoracic , a short branch of the axillary 
artery, which almost immediately di¬ 
vides into three branches ; 2. The alar 
thoracic, a small branch of the preced¬ 


ing, distributed to glands and super¬ 
ficial fascia of the axilla ; 3. The long 
thoracic, another branch of the acromial 
thoracic, distributed to the pectoral 
muscles and the mammary gland ; 4. 
The superior thoracic, a small branch of 
the first part of the axillary, distributed 
to the great pectoral muscle and to the 
walls of the chest. It occasionally 
arises from the acromial thoracic. A., 
Thy'roid Ax'is, a short thick artery, 
the third branch given off by the sub¬ 
clavian ; divides into three branches, 
the inferior thyroid, the suprascapular, 
and the transversalis colli. A., Thy'- 
roid. There are two: 1. The inferior 
thyroid, a branch of the thyroid axis, 
which passes upward to the thyroid 
gland ; 2. The superior thyroid, the 

first branch of the external carotid. 
It runs upward and inward, then down¬ 
ward and forward, to the thyroid. It 
is distributed to the thyroid gland and 
to several muscles in that vicinity. 
A., Tib'ial. Two in number: 1. The 
anterior tibial artery, a branch of the 
popliteal that begins at the lower bor¬ 
der of the popliteal muscle. It passes 
between the tibialis posticus muscle 
and the interosseous membrane, then 
descends in front of the membrane 
to the ankle-joint, where it becomes 
the dorsalis pedis ; 2. The posterior 
tibial artery has the same origin as 
the preceding, and passes directly down¬ 
ward to the inner ankle, where it di¬ 
vides into the external and internal 
plantar arteries; 3. The recurrent tibial 
artery , a small branch of the anterior 
tibial. A., Tonsillar, a small branch 
of the facial, distributed to the tonsils. 
A., Transversalis Colli, a branch of 
the thyroid axis which passes outward 
across the subclavian triangle. Its 
branches are distributed to the poste¬ 
rior cervical muscles. A., Ulnar, one 
of the two terminal branches of the 
brachial artery. It begins just below 
the bend of the elbow, passes to the 
ulnar side of the forearm, thence to the 
annular ligament of the wrist, thence 
across the palm, forming the superficial 
palmar arch. Its principal branches 
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are the posterior interosseous, the pos¬ 
terior ulnar recurrent, and the deep 
branch. The latter, anastomosing with 
the radial, forms the deep palmar arch. 
A., Umbil'ical (hypogastrica arteria). 
This vessel exists in the foetus only. 
It arises from the internal iliac, passes 
to the bladder, thence through the 
abdominal walls at the umbilicus, and 
continues to the placenta through the 
umbilical cord. Through this artery 
the blood that has circulated in the 
foetus returns to the placenta. At 
birth the portion between the internal 
iliac and the bladder remains pervious, 
and is called the superior vesical artery ; 
that between the bladder and the um¬ 
bilicus is obliterated, and becomes the 
anterior ligament of the bladder. A., 
Uterine, a branch of the anterior trunk 
of the internal iliac in the female. It 
passes to the neck of the uterus and 
ascends between the layers of the broad 
ligament, which it supplies with blood. 
A., Vaginal, has nearly the same 
origin as the uterine artery ; distributed 
to the mucous membrane of the vagina. 
A., Ver'tebral, the first branch of the 
subclavian. After entering the foramen 
in the transverse process of the sixth 
cervical, it passes upward, enters the 
skull through the foramen magnum, 
and, uniting with its fellow, forms the 
basilar artery. A.,Ves'ical. There are 
three : 1. The inferior vesical artery , a 
branch of the anterior division of the in¬ 
ternal iliac ; 2. The middle vesical artery. 
a branch of the superior vesical artery ; 
3. The superior vesical artery , a branch 
of the anterior division of the internal 
iliac. In foetal life this vessel is a part 
of the umbilical artery. All these vessels 
are distributed to the bladder and adja¬ 
cent. structures. A., Vid'ian, a branch 
of the third division of the internal max¬ 
illary artery. It passes through the 
Vidian canal, and is distributed to the 
pharynx, Eustachian tube, and tym¬ 
panum. 

Arthrag'ra. (Gr. dpdpov, a “joint,” 
and dypa, “ seizure. ’) Gout. 

Arthral'gia, ar-thral-je-a-h. (Gr. 


dpdpov, a “joint,” and alyog, “pain.”) 
Articular pain ; gout; rheumatism ; ar¬ 
thritis ; arthrodynia ; also, lead-rheuma¬ 
tism. A term applied specially to ar¬ 
ticular pain in the absence of objective 
disease. 

Arthrit'ic. (Gr. dpdpov , “joint,”) 
Arthric ; gouty ; pertaining to gout or 
arthritis. See Podagric. 

Arthrl'tis. (Gr. dpdpov , “joint,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Ar¬ 
ticular inflammation; gout; arthrosia ; 
arthro-phlogosis. Applied in general 
to any disease involving a joint, but 
more accurately confined to inflamma¬ 
tion, acute or chronic, of the structures 
contributing to the formation of a joint, 
as distinguished from mere synovitis. 
See Podagra, and Gout. 

Arthrl'tis Deform'ans. Chronic 
rheumatoid arthritis, with swelling and 
deformity. 

Arthrl'tis Va'ga. Wandering gout. 

Arthroc'a 9 e, ar-throk-a-se. (Gr. 
dpOpov , a “joint,” and xa/p. “disease. ) 
Articular disease ; caries of the cavity 
of a bone. 

Arthrocbc'cus, ar-thro-kok-kus. 
Mycoderma aceti; the form of yeast 
fungus which produces acetic fermen¬ 
tation ; linked yeast. 

Arthro'dia. (Gr. dpdpov , “joint.") 
A variety of diarthrosis, or movable 
articulation. See Articulation. 

Arthrodyn'ia, ar-thro-din-e-a. (Gr. 
dpdpov , “joint,” and oSuvi), “pain.”) 
Articular pain; arthralgia. 

Ar'thron. (Gr. dpdpov , a “joint.”) 
A joint; articulation; especially the 
natural juxtaposition of movable bones, 
in opposition to symphysis , or the union 
of immovable bones. See Articu¬ 
lation. 

Arthron'cus. (Gr. dpdpov , a “joint,” 
and oyxog, a “ swelling.”) Articular 
tumefaction ; a term applied to a car¬ 
tilaginous body or bodies which some¬ 
times form within the knee-joint. 

Arthropath'ia. (Gr. dpdpov , a 
“joint,” and -nado?, an “affection.”) 
Arthropathy; articular disease; an 
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affection of the joints resembling rheu¬ 
matoid arthritis. It progresses without 
inflammation, but destroys the joint, 
especially attacking the shoulder and 
large joints. 

Arthrop'athy, Spinal. A term 
applied to certain articular affections, 
apparently dependent upon lesions of 
the spinal cord. 

Arthrophlogo'sis. (Gr. apdpov, a 
“joint,” and (pXsjw , to “burn.”) Ar¬ 
ticular inflammation ; arthritis ; ostar- 
throsis. 

Arthropyo'sis. (Gr. apdpov, 
“joint,” 7 wov, “ pus,” and suffix -osis, 
“ condition.”) Collection of pus in a 
joint; articular suppuration or abscess. 

Arthro'sia. (Gr. apdpov , “joint.”) 
Painful inflammation of joints and sur¬ 
rounding structures. 

Arthro'sis. (From the same.) Ar¬ 
ticulation or connection by joints. 

Arthrot'omy. Articular incision. 

Ar'throus. (From the same.) 
Having, or pertaining to, a joint. 

Ar'ti&ds. (Gr. “ even.”) Ap¬ 

plied in Chemistry to designate atoms 
having an even quantivalence. A term 
connected with the theory of atomic 
weights, and denoting elements of even 
atomicity, or whose equivalence is 
represented by an even number, as 
diads, tetrads, etc. See Atomicity, 
and Perissads. 

Artie'ular. (Lat. artus, “joint.”) 
Pertaining to, or affecting, the joints; 
applied to muscles, etc., connected with 
the joints, particularly to the arteries 
given off from the popliteal, and to 
rheumatism affecting the articulations. 
A. Cart'ilages. (See Cartilages.) 
A. Fagettes, contiguous surfaces by 
means of which the bones are articu¬ 
lated. A. Processes. (See Ver¬ 
tebrae.) A. Veins of the Knee. 
See Vein. 

Artic'ulate. (Lat. artus, “joint.”) 
Provided with, united by, or divided 
into,joints. 

Artic'ulate Speech. The expres¬ 


sion of thought by means of spoken 
language. 

Articula'tion. (Lat. articulare, to 
“joint.”) A joint, or juncture of 
bones; arthrosis; the mechanism of 
jointing; also applied to the distinct 
enunciation of articulate speech. (See 
Voice.) In Botany, a joint or node; 
the articular connection of the parts 
of a plant. This term is especially 
used to indicate the various kinds of 
union of the bones of the skeleton. 
Three general divisions are usually 
admitted: I. Synarthrosis, or im¬ 
movable articulation. This presents 
four subdivisions: 1. Harmonia , close- 
jointing, the depressions being but 
slightly marked, and the bones lying 
in apposition to each other. The 
union of the superior maxillary bones 
is of this class. 2. Schindylesis , artic¬ 
ulation by furrowing, a projection of 
one bone being inserted into a groove 
or fissure in another, as in the case of 
the vomer. 3. Gomphosis , articulation 
as of a peg or nail being received into 
its hole; the teeth inserted in their 
sockets being the only example of 
gomphosis. 4. Suture, a seam or dove¬ 
tail articulation, the bones uniting by 
means of their serrated edges, as in 
the union of the greater part of the 
bones of the skull. The scale-like con¬ 
nections of the two temporal sutures 
are termed sut-urse squamosse. II. Diar- 
throsis, or movable articulation. This 
division presents three subdivisions: 
1. Arthrodia, a form of articulation 
consisting of a joint between plane or 
slightly convex and concave surfaces 
of bone, permitting a gliding motion of 
limited extent in all directions, as in 
the articulation of the fibula with the 
tibia. 2. Ginglymus, hinge-like artic¬ 
ulation, admitting of motion in two 
directions only, forwards and back¬ 
wards, though the extent of this 
motion may be considerable. The 
knee- and elbow-joint present examples. 
3. Enarthrosis, ball-and-socket joint, a 
kind of articulation wherein the head 
of one bone is received into the cavity 
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of another, admitting free motion in all 
directions. An example of this kind 
of joint is the articulation of the os 
femoris with the os innominatum. III. 
Amphi-ARTHROSIS. or mixed articula¬ 
tion. This is a form of articulation 
intermediate between the immovable 
and the movable, in which the corre¬ 
sponding surfaces of bone are united 
by an intermediate body, as a cartilag¬ 
inous disc, or by external ligaments, 
hence permitting slight, limited, ob¬ 
scure motion, partaking both of diar¬ 
throsis and synarthrosis. Also called 
continuous diarthrosis. Examples oc¬ 
cur in the junction of the bodies of the 
vertebra; by the intervertebral carti¬ 
lages, etc. 

Artieula/tion, False. Articulus 
nothus; a false joint. See Artificial 
Joint. 

Artic'ulo Mor'tls. (Lat.) At the 
critical moment of death ; applied to 
one who is moribund or at the point 
of dying. 

Artificial A'nus. An opening in 
the parietes of the abdomen, from what¬ 
ever cause, through which the faeces 
are partly or wholly discharged; also, 
an opening made in cases of infantile 
imperforate anus. 

Artificial Eye. A hollow hemi¬ 
sphere of glass, enamel, etc., made to 
present the appearance of the natural 
eye. 

Artificial Joint. A false joint, 
formed by ununited fragments of bone, 
the result of fracture which does not 
unite by osseous consolidation, but by 
the broken ends of the bone becoming 
rounded and smooth, and being con¬ 
nected by a fibrous ligamentous sub¬ 
stance. 

Artificial Pupil. The removal of 
obstructions to the light caused by ad¬ 
hesions or permanent contraction of 
the iris; removal of a portion of the 
iris to admit the passage of light. 

Artoe&rpa^ese. The name of a 
natural order of tropical exogenous 


trees, including, among other genera, 
the Artocarpus, or bread-fruit tree. 

Ar'tus. A joint; articulation ; used 
also, in a general sense, as applied to 
the limbs of the body. See Mem- 
brum. 

Arundina'ceous, ar-un-din-ay-shus. 
(Lat. arundo , “ reed.”) Relating to, or 
resembling, a reed. 

Aryt'aenoepigiot'tic. Belonging 
or pertaining to the arytenoid cartilages 
and the epiglottis; applied to certain 
small fleshy fasciculi forming part of 
the arytenoid muscle. 

Aryt'senoid. Arytenoid. 

Arytcenoidaeus. Arytenoid mus¬ 
cle. 

Aryt'enoid. (Gr. apuTaiva, a 
“pitcher,’ and etdos, “resemblance.”) 
Resembling the mouth of a pitcher; 
ladle-shaped. 

Aryt'enoid Car'tilages. See Car¬ 
tilage. 

Asafcet'Ida. Asafetida ; the name 
of a gum resin or concrete juice ob¬ 
tained by incision from the root of 
Kart hex Asafoetida , a species of plant 
of the natural order Umbelliferse. It 
occurs in congeries of small reddish 
or yellowish masses. Used as a condi¬ 
ment in the East. It is of bitter and 
subacrid taste and highly disagreeable 
odor; a powerful antispasmodic, expec¬ 
torant, laxative, and stimulant. Dose, 
5 to 30 grains. 

Asagi’se'a. (After Dr. Asa Gray, 
the American botanist.) A genus of 
Mexican plants having but one species, 
Asagrsea officinalis, natural order Lilia- 
cese. See Sabadilla, and Veratrina. 

Asaph'atum, as-af-at-um. Applied 
to the collections of little black spots, 
dependent on obstructed sebaceous fol¬ 
licles, which may be squeezed out like 
small worms; comedones. See Acne. 

Asa'phla, as-ay-fe-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and travr^, “ clear.”) Uncertainty; want 
of clearness; especially defective ut¬ 
terance ; muttering; lack of distinctness 
in articulate speech, as that arising 
from diseased palate. 
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As'arin, A bitter principle found 
in the leaves of the Asa rum Europseum. 

As&r'kia. (Gr. a , priv., and trap 
u flesh.”) Want of flesh ; leanness. 

As'arum Canaden'se. Canada 
snake-root; wild ginger ; natural order 
Aristolochiaceee. The root has stimu¬ 
lant and diaphoretic properties. 

As'arum Europse'um. The plant 
Asarabacca. The leaves (Asari folia) 
are emetic, cathartic, and errhine. 

Asbes'tos. A mineral substance, a 
variety of hornblende or tremolite, of 
fibrous structure, capable of being 
spun like flax. A kind of coarse in¬ 
combustible cloth is woven from it; 
varieties are termed mountain-flax, 
amianthus, etc. 

Ascaridi'asis. (Lat. ascaris , a kind 
of worm.) The name of a disease 
which consists of being infested by 
ascarides. 

As'caris. (Lat.; pi. Ascarides.) A 
genus of worms infesting the human 
intestines ; often incorrectly applied to 
the oxyuris or thread-worm (Ascaris 
vermicularis), but properly comprising 
but two species, the Ascaris lumbri- 
coides and Ascaris mystax. (See Para¬ 
sites and Entozoa.) A. Lumbri- 
coi'des, the common long, round in¬ 
testinal worm, somewhat similar to 
the earth-worm. A. Mys'tax, a small 
worm, from two to four inches long, 
with a mustache-like appendage at the 
mouth ; it appeal’s to be identical with 
the Ascaris mystax in the cat, and has 
been found in the intestines of man, 
especially in children. A. Vermicu- 
la'ris, the thread-worm or Oxyuris 
(?• »•)• 

Asgen'dens. (Lat. ascendere , “ to 
go up.”) Ascending. 

Asgend'ing. (From the same.) 
Proceeding upward ; applied to parts 
terminating higher than their origin, 
as the ascending aorta, that portion of 
the aorta from its origin to the arch. 

Asgend'ing Ax'is. Applied to the 
stem of plants, as opposed to the de¬ 
scending axis, or root. 


Asgid'ians. The name of a group 
of animals of the Tunicata, a division 
of mollusks. They are enveloped in 
an elastic tunic, and form a link be¬ 
tween invertebrates and vertebrates. 

Asgi'tes, as-si-teez. (Gr. «< -z<><s, 
“ leathern bottle or sack.”) Dropsy 
of the peritoneum ; an abnormal accu¬ 
mulation of fluid in the cavity of the 
peritoneum, more or less serous in 
character, being a local dropsy, and not 
originating in inflammation ; the amount 
of fluid varying from a few ounces to 
some gallons, and being thin, colorless, 
and transparent. Ascites is caused by 
disease of either the liver, heart, or 
kidneys, or by any obstruction of the 
portal circulation. 

Asglt'ic. Affected with, or per¬ 
taining to, ascites. 

Ascle'pias. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Asclepi.adacese ; also 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for pleurisy- 
root. A. Tubero'sa, pleurisy-root; 
an American plant; sudorific, expecto¬ 
rant, and diaphoretic; has been given 
in pneumonic affections. 

AsSp'sis. Absence of septic matter. 

Asep'tic. Free from septic matter ; 
applied to substances free from putre¬ 
faction and incapable of contaminating 
others with the causes of putrefaction. 
A. Operation, one in which everything 
coming in contact with the wound has 
been previously sterilized, or freed from 
germs. 

Asep'tol, C 6 H 6 S0 3 . Sulphophenol; 
an antiseptic and disinfectant liquid. 

Asex'ual. Without sex ; devoid 
of sexual organs, or such as can be 
detected. 

Asia'lia. (Gr. a, priv., and <nai.ov, 
“ saliva.”) A defect of saliva. 

Asiat'ic Bal'sam. Balsamum Gil- 
eadense. 

Asiat'ic Chol'era. See Cholera. 

Asi'tia, as-sish-e-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and (Ttro?, “ food.”) Abstinence from, 
or loathing for, food ; loss of appetite. 
See Anorexia 
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Aso'des. Subject to, or accom¬ 
panied with, nausea. 

Asp&r'agin. A peculiar crystal¬ 
line vegetable principle, obtained from 
the asparagus and various other plants; 
of diuretic character. 

Asp&r'ag-us Offipinalis. (Un- 
offic.) Common asparagus, a plant of 
the natural order Liliaceae; the fresh 
roots and young shoots are diuretic 
and sedative; the latter, used as an 
esculent vegetable, impart a peculiar 
and disagreeable odor to the urine. 

Aspergil'liform, as-per-j il-if-orm. 
(Lat. aspergillum , a “ brush,” and forma, 

“ form.”) Resembling a brush ; having 
numerous minute divisions, as certain 
hairs, etc. 

Aspgrm'atism. (Gr. a, priv., and 
< Tzep;j.a , “ semen.”) Non-emission of 
the seminal fluid. This may occur 
from non-ejaculation, due to reflux of 
the semen into the bladder, or from 
non-secretion, due to absence or atrophy 
of the testes. 

Asper'sion. (Lat. aspergere, “ to 
sprinkle.”) The act of sprinkling, as 
in the application of certain medicinal 
agents ; a kind of affusion in which the 
liquid is thrown drop by drop upon 
the body. 

Asper'ula Odora'ta. A species 
of European herb of the natural order 
Rubiaceee; reputed to be of diuretic 
and tonic properties. 

As'phalt, as-falt. Asphaltum; a 
solid, black, friable, inflammable, mal¬ 
odorous, bituminous substance, proba¬ 
bly derived from decayed vegetable 
matter. 

Asphye'tic, as-fik-tik. Of, or per¬ 
taining to, asphyxia. 

Asphyxia, as-fix-e-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and <r<pu$i<$, “ the pulse.”) Pulseless- ; 
ness ; defectus pulsus ; defectus animi; j 
syncope ; temporary suspension of the 
circulation. While literally of the 
above meaning only, this term has by 
usage become synonymous with apnoea, \ 
being applied to suspended animation, 
the effect upon the body produced by 


preventing due oxygenation of the 
blood, the venous blood of the pulmo¬ 
nary artery being thus not converted 
into the requisite arterial condition. 
Asphyxia, in the accepted sense of the 
condition supervening on interruption 
of the respiratory function, may result 
from various obstructive causes, in¬ 
ternal or external, as paralysis of the 
nerve-centres, nerves, or muscles of 
respiration ; occlusion of the air-pas¬ 
sages from disease, spasm, the presence 
of foreign bodies, mechanical pressure, 
etc.; the presence of a surrounding 
medium incapable of oxygenating the 
blood, as a liquid medium, or one de¬ 
void of oxygen, etc. The most strik¬ 
ing phenomena observable when an 
animal is asphyxiated by being placed 
in an atmosphere containing little or no 
oxygen are agitated respiratory effort, 
increased arterial tension, distension of 
superficial veins, general convulsions, 
followed by calm, insensibility, efforts 
of inspiration at intervals, stretching, 
convulsions, stopping of the heart in 
diastole, and finally death. Depriva¬ 
tion of qxygen appears to be the chief 
factor in producing these phenomena, 
and not the toxic accumulation of car¬ 
bonic acid. So long as the heart con¬ 
tinues to beat resuscitation is possible, 
and is to be accomplished by the intro¬ 
duction of air into the lungs, by re¬ 
moving any existing obstacles, stimu¬ 
lating the cutaneous nerves of the face 
and thorax by sudden cold or otherwise, 
insufflation, or artificial respiration. 
A., Cuta'neous, applied to asphyxia 
resulting when an animal is coated over 
with some substance impervious to 
water and gases, death occurring within 
a few hours. A. Neonato'rum, in¬ 
ability of new-born infants to establish 
spontaneous respiration. A. Suffoca- 
tio'nis, asphyxia from suffocation, as 
by hanging, drowning, etc. 

Asphyxiants. Substances or me¬ 
dia producing asphyxia. 

Asphyxiants, Toxic. A term 
applied to such asphyxiants as have 
not merely a negative action from lack 
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of oxygen (as nitrogen and hydrogen), 
but positive poisonous effects, as car¬ 
bonic oxide, chlorine, chloroform vapor, 
etc. 

Asphyxiated. Suffering from, or 
in a condition of, asphyxia. 

Aspid'mm. Male fern ; the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the rhizome of Aspid- 
ium marginale ; employed as a vermi¬ 
cide in cases of tape-worm. 

Aspira'tion. (Lat. aspirare, “ to 
breathe upon.”) Inspiration ; imbibi¬ 
tion ; also, pneumatic aspiration. A., 
Pneumatic, applied to the process of 
drawing off effused fluids, as from the 
pleural cavity in hydrothorax, by means 
of a pneumatic apparatus termed an 
Aspirator (q. v.). 

As'pirator. An instrument devised 
for the purpose of effecting the safe 
withdrawal of effused fluids by means 
of a hollow needle or trocar. It consists 
essentially of a glass bottle from which 
the air can be exhausted by means of 
an air-pump, and a rubber tube termi¬ 
nating in a hollow needle, which may 
be attached to the bottle when the air 
is exhausted. 

Asple'nium Qet'arach. A species 
of fern of the natural order Ft'lices, em¬ 
ployed in nephritic and calculous dis¬ 
eases, etc. 

Asple'nium Fi'lix-foem'ina. The 

female fern, a plant possessing prop¬ 
erties somewhat like those of the male 
fern ( Aspidium Filix-mas'). 

Assafcet'ida. See Asaf<etida. 

Assaying. The chemical opera¬ 
tion of determining the amount and 
quality of a metal in an ore or metal¬ 
lic mixture, usually of the precious 
metals. It is, of course, a form of 
chemical analysis, and may be per¬ 
formed in the dry way , by heat, or in 
the moist way , by acids, etc. See Cupel- 
LATION. 

Assim'ilable. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
similis, “ like.”) That which is capable 
of being assimilated or undergoing the 
process of assimilation. 

Asslm'ilate. (From the same.) To 


transform food into an integral part of 
the living body ; to undergo the process 
of assimilation. 

Assimila'tion. (From the same.) 
The act or process of appropriating the 
nutritious elements of food and trans¬ 
forming these foreign substances into 
the likeness of the living body, the 
latter thus converting the material it 
selects into an integral part of its own 
economy. The process of bringing to 
a similarity of condition, whether of 
food into blood, or of blood into organs 
and textures. In Botany, the conver¬ 
sion of inorganic mineral matter into 
organic vegetable matter, as into the 
living substance of a plant. A., Pri'- 
mary, the act or process of the min¬ 
gling of the food, in the form of chyle, 
with the blood. A., Sec'ondary, that 
portion of the assimilative process sub¬ 
sequent to primary assimilation, being 
the changes in the capillaries and those 
connected with the formation and 
modification of the lymph. 

Associated Move'ments. Ac¬ 
cessory or habitual movements coin¬ 
cident with main movement. See Con¬ 
sensual Movements. 

Asta'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and Grams, 
“standing.”) Inability to stand on ac¬ 
count of loss of power; abasia. 

Asteato'des. (Gr. a, priv., and 
creaf), “ fat.”) A term denoting ab¬ 
sence or deficiency of the sebaceous 
secretion ; imperfect action of the se¬ 
baceous glands. 

As'ter. (Gr. dcrvjg, “ a star.”) The 
name applied to the star-like body, of 
which two are produced, seen during 
cell-multiplication. See Cell. 

As'ter Cordifo'llus. The heart¬ 
leaved aster, an American plant, nat¬ 
ural order Composite, considered to 
have aromatic properties. 

Asthe'nia. (Gr. a, priv., and cffevos, 
“ strength.”) Infirmity ; debility ; loss 
or absence of strength ; the state of 
powerlessness produced when an or¬ 
gan loses its capacity for excitability 
through abuse of excitation, and be- 
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comes unable to perform its function 
unless it has a quantity of stimulus 
greater than that which originally 
sufficed. Applied to the entire system 
to indicate considerable general debil¬ 
ity ; and, in connection with particular 
diseases, to imply that they are at¬ 
tended with marked weakness. 

Asthen'ic. (From the same.) Want¬ 
ing or deficient in strength ; adynamic; 
pertaining to asthenia. 

Asthen'ic Diseases. Applied to dis¬ 
orders characterized by marked weak¬ 
ness and want of vigor; employed in 
a sense similar to that of the w 7 ords 
typhoid and adynamic. See Sthenic. 

Astheno'pia. (Gr. a, priv., odt- 
vo?, “ strength,” and “ the eye.”) 
Weaksightedness; impaired visual 
strength; a condition of the ocular 
muscles or visual pow r ers in which they 
are easily fatigued, from anaemia, errors 
of refraction, etc. A., Accom'mo- 
dative, an impaired condition of vision 
originating in hypermetropia or astig¬ 
matism, and dependent on debility of 
the ciliary muscle from over-use and 
consequent strain. Curable by the use 
of convex glasses. A., Muscular, a 
condition of imperfect convergence of 
the eyes, usually due to weakness or 
insufficiency of the internal recti. A., 
Retinal, a rare form of asthenopia, 
due to hyperaesthesia of the retina or 
to anaesthesia, etc. A., True, asthe¬ 
nopia, accommodative. 

Asth'ma, ast-mah. (Gr. aadpaZcj, 
to “ breathe with difficulty.”) A disease 
characterized by paroxysmal attacks 
of difficult breathing, due to spasmodic 
contraction of the bronchi. A., Car¬ 
diac, asthma due to structural disease 
of the heart. A., Grinder’s, asthma 
caused by inhaling the dust which is 
thrown off while grinding steel, glass, 
etc. A., Hay. (See Hay Fever.) 
A., Thymic, asthma produced reflexly 
by the irritation of an enlarged thy¬ 
mus ; occurs in infants. 

Asthmat'ic, ast-mat-ik. Pertaining 
to, or suffering from, asthma. 

Astig'matism, as-tig-mat-izm. (Gr. 


a, priv., and ariypa, a “ point.”) Astig- 
mism ; an impaired condition of vision 
wherein rays of light proceeding from 
a point cannot be brought to a focus 
upon the retina as a point, but only as 
a diffused spot; usually dependent upon 
w r ant of symmetry of the anterior re¬ 
fracting surfaces of the eyeball. A 
divergence from the normal spherical 
form of the eye. A defect of vision 
consisting generally in an inequality 
of the degrees of curvature of the 
cornea in comparing two principal sec¬ 
tions—meridians—of that structure. 
Astigmatism may be corrected by cyl¬ 
indrical lenses which neutralize the 
difference of refraction of the two chief 
meridians, but in the higher degrees 
acuteness of vision often remains even 
then subnormal. A., Compound, 
astigmatism wherein the meridians are 
either unequally myopic or unequally 
hypermetropic, constituting, respect¬ 
ively, compound myopic and compound 
hypermetropic varieties. A., Lentic'- 
ular, a form of astigmatism caused by 
inequality in the curves of the different 
meridians of the crystalline lens. A., 
Mixed, astigmatism wherein one prin¬ 
cipal meridian is myopic and the other 
hypermetropic. A., Simple, astig¬ 
matism wherein one principal meridian 
is emmetropic, and that at right angles 
myopic or hypermetropic. 

AstigmSm'eter. (Gr. a, priv., 
tmy/ia ,“ point,” and ptTpov, “ measure.”) 
An instrument for measuring astigma¬ 
tism ; an apparatus for determining the 
precise angular position of the axes of 
the cylindrical lenses required for the 
accurate correction of a given astig¬ 
matic condition. 

Astrag'aloid. (From astragalus , 
and Gr. 11 resemblance.”) Re¬ 

sembling the astragalus,or ankle-bone; 
also, resembling the astragalus, or milk- 
vetch ( Bot .). 

Astragalus. (Gr. aarpayalos, “ a 
die.”) The ankle-bone. See Bone. 

Astr&g'alus Ve'rus. Milk-vetch, 
the plant which affords gum tragacanth. 

! Astrlc'tion. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
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stringere , “ to bind.”) The action of, 
or condition induced by the use of, 
astringents; a contraction of parts on 
the application of certain substances; 
sometimes used as synonymous with 
constipation. 

Astrin'gent, as-trin-jent. (From 
the same.) Producing contraction and 
condensation of the tissues, or arresting 
the flow of secretions. 

Astrin'gent Prin'ciple. A vege¬ 
table principle of a binding and con¬ 
tracting nature, found in the gall-nut 
and in the bark of many plants ; Tan¬ 
nin ( q. v.). 

Astrin'gents. A name applied to 
medicinal agents possessing the prop¬ 
erty of causing contraction of the 
tissues, and which arrest discharges 
of blood, mucus, or other secretion. 
Among the most familiar astringents 
may be enumerated acetate of lead, 
nitrate of silver, tannic and gallic 
acids, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of 
copper, perchloride of iron, dilute min¬ 
eral acids, alum, and such vegetable 
substances as galls, catechu, kino, etc. 
External astringents are called styptics. 

Asy'lum Ear. Thickening of the 
upper part of the external ear, some¬ 
times found in the insane ; mad ear; 
haematoma auris. 

AsynSr'gia, as-in-er-je-a. (Gr. a, 
priv., and auvepyia, “ cooperation.”) 
Absence or defect of the natural co¬ 
ordination in the action of organs, or 
of different muscles or groups of mus¬ 
cles, which act in unison under normal 
conditions. 

Asysto'lla. (Gr. a, priv., and 
ouffToXrj ,“ systole.”) Asystolism ; that 
condition of the diseased heart in which 
the systole is not complete or sufficient 
to expel the blood from the ventricles. 

At&c'tic, at-ak-tik. (Gr. araxros, 
“irregular.”) Irregular; lacking mus¬ 
cular coordination ; applied to the pulse 
when it is not only irregular, but un¬ 
evenly so ; that is, when its irregularity 
is not uniform, but disorderly. A. 
Apoph'yses. Irregular offshoots ; a 

9 


term formerly applied to a vein to sig¬ 
nify its extreme subdivisions. 

Atae'tically Apha'sic. Applied 
to one able to form the sounds and 
syllables of familiar words, but unable 
to regroup them in any other un¬ 
familiar way. 

At'avism. (Lat. atavus, “ fore¬ 
father.”) A reversion to traits exist¬ 
ing in ancestors, but not in parents ; a 
term applied to a curious phenomenon 
of hereditary predisposition, involving 
the inheritance of a disease, anomaly, 
or constitutional peculiarity from a 
generation antecedent to that immedi¬ 
ately preceding; also, a tendency in the 
offspring of organized beings, animal or 
vegetable, to inherit the character of 
their progenitors and revert to an an¬ 
cestral type. 

At&x'ia, or Atax'y. (Gr. a. priv., 
and razes, “ order.”) Irregularity ; dis¬ 
order ; specially applied to irregularity 
of associated or coordinated muscular 
movements; also applied to the disease 
known as locomotor ataxia, to the dis¬ 
order which characterizes fever of no 
certain type, and to the pulse when it 
presents a disorderly irregularity. See 
Atactic. 

Atax'ia, ProgrSs'sive Locomo'- 
tor. A disease of the spinal cord, a 
prominent condition of which is failure 
of muscular coordination with reference 
to walking or other movements. The 
pathological changes are in the poste¬ 
rior columns of the cord, and consist 
of inflammatory overgrowth of con¬ 
nective tissue. Tabes dorsalis, poste¬ 
rior spinal sclerosis. Ataxia, however,, 
is not properly a disease, but a symp¬ 
tom of various diseases. 

At&x'ic. Irregular; characterized 
by ataxia or disorder; incoordinate;. 
atactic. 

Ataxie Locomotrice Progres¬ 
sive, at-ax-e lo-ko-mo-trees pro-gres- 
seev. (Fr.) Ataxia, progressive lo¬ 
comotor. 

Atax'y. Ataxia. 

Atelec'tasis. (G. areXrjs, “ imper- 
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feet,” and ekra/rc?, “ expansion.”) Im¬ 
perfect expansion or dilatation; a term 
applied to absence or imperfection of 
the expansion of the pulmonary alveoli 
which normally takes place at birth, 
the lungs thus continuing more or less 
in their foetal condition. (See PuLMO.) 
Atelectasis and apneumatosis are often 
applied synonymously, hut strictly the 
latter term is applicable to a portion of 
a lung previously inflated with air, the 
former to a lung or portion of a lung 
which has never been so inflated. 

Ate'lia. (Gr. drsAs'a, “ imperfec¬ 
tion.”) The condition presented by a 
monster foetus in which there is ab¬ 
sence or imperfect development of 
some member. 

Athgr'marnpy. (Gr. a, priv., and 
Otppat.vop.ai, “ to grow heated.”) The 
quality of arresting the passage of 
radiant heat. See Diathermancy. 


slow, irregular movement, and cannot 
be retained in any position in which 
they may be placed ; the movements 
are more or less under the influence 
of the will, and may or may not cease 
during sleep. 

AthlSt'ic. (Gr. a0hr]TV]$, an “ ath¬ 
lete. ) Possessing exceptionally good 
muscular development; conducive to 
muscular strength and development. 

Athrep'sia. (Gr. a, priv., and 
rpscpw, to “ nourish.”) Defective nu¬ 
trition in children from injudicious 
diet or other cause. 

A'thrix. (Gr. a, priv., and Opts, 
“ hair.”) Hairless; a state charac¬ 
terized by diminished formation of 
hair. 

Athym'ia. (Gr. a, priv., and 0up<>$, 
“ courage.”) Melancholy ; depression; 
despondency; lowness of spirits, often 
observable in the sick. 


Athgr'manous. (From the same.) 
Not communicating heat; impervious 
to the passage of heat; opaque to heat. 

AthSro'ma. (Gr. d0r t pa, “ gruel.”) 
A soft encysted tumor, containing a 
substance suggesting panada; the term 
is applied especially to a form of gran¬ 
ular and fatty degeneration of the 
intinxa of an artery subsequent to 
chronic arteritis. This disintegrative 
process may soften the intima, and, if 
ruptured, an atheromatous ulcer is 
formed. 

Atherom'atous. Pertaining to, or 
having the nature of, atheroma. 

Atherom'atous Pulp. A term 
applied to the appearance presented by 
the products of fatty degeneration en¬ 
closed in a cavity whose walls are in a 
state of inflammatory irritation. 

Atherosperm'a Moscha'ta. Aus¬ 
tralian sassafras; it yields an oil con¬ 
sidered diaphoretic, diuretic, and a 
cardiac sedative. 

Atheto'sis. (Gr. a0sro$, “ without 
fixed position.”) A rare form of dis¬ 
ease of the nervous system, mainly 
characterized by a condition in which 
the hand and foot are in continual 


Atl&n'tad. Towards the atlantal 

aspect. 

Atl&n'tal Aspect. That aspect 
of the neck and trunk toward the 
region where the atlas is situated. 

At'las. The first vertebra of the 
neck, articulating with the occipital 
bone of the cranium. See Bone, and 
Vertebra. 

Atmidia'tries. (Gr. arpt $,“ steam,” 
and carptxo$, “ medicine.”) The treat¬ 
ment of diseases by subjecting the 
body, or any part, to the action of 
vapor, simple or medicated. 

At'mograph, at-mo-graf. (Gr. 
dzpo$, “ vapor,” and ypa<psiv, “ to 
write.”) An instrument for recording 
the varying character of the respira¬ 
tory movements, as a sphygmograph 
does of the pulse. 

Atmol'ysis. (Gr. drpo$, “vapor,” 
and hua, “ I set free.”) A method of 
analysis which admits of separating 
gases by diffusion through a porous 
tube, such as graphite, into a vacuum. 
See Diffusion. 

Atmom'eter. (Gr. drp.o$, “ vapor.” 
and psrpov, “ measure.”) An apparatus 
designed to determine precisely the 
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amount of vapor exhaled from a humid 
surface in a given time, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

At'mosphere, at-mos-feer. (Gr. 
dr/Ao?, “ vapor,” and apatpa, a“ sphere.”) 
The whole mass of aeriform fluid sur¬ 
rounding the earth ; the natural air we 
breathe; a thin, elastic fluid of gases j 
and vapors, aqueous and otherwise, 
forming an envelope surrounding the 
earth to the height of about two hun¬ 
dred miles, and consisting chiefly of a 
mechanical mixture of nitrogen with 
one-fourth of its volume of oxygen and 
very small portions of carbonic acid 
and ammonia. The pressure of atmo¬ 
spheric air is computed as equal to a 
pressure of about 33,000 pounds, ordi¬ 
narily, on the surface of the human 
body, and its considerable increase or 
reduction modifies the circulation and 
all the functions. See Air. 

At'mospheres. Multiplied pres¬ 
sures of air arising from condensation, 
the ordinary pressure being fifteen 
pounds on the square inch. A mercu¬ 
rial column thirty inches in height 
closely approximates the pressure, on 
a given surface, of the atmosphere 
under ordinary conditions; the pressure 
of such a column sixty inches in height 
would therefore represent two atmo¬ 
spheres, and so on. 

Atmospheriza'tion of the Blood. 
Haematosis. 

Ato'Qia. (Gr. a, priv., and roxog, 

“ offspring.”) Sterility of the female; 
atokia. 

At'om. (Gr. a, neg., and repvetv, 

“ to cut.”) An ultimate, indivisible 
particle of matter; a term applied 
to the hypothetical smallest quantity 
of an element or compound that can 
be associated with others or transferred 
from one compound body to another; 
contradistinguished from a molecule , 
which is the smallest quantity that can 
exist isolated in a free state or stand 
by itself uncombined. A., Compo'- 
nent, an atom which unites with 
another atom of a different nature to 


form a third or compound atom. A. 
Compound, an atom composed of a 
union of atoms of a different nature. 
A. Element/ary, primary atom ; the 
atom of a substance which has not 
been decomposed. 

Atom'ic. Pertaining to atoms. A. 
Heat, the specific heat of atoms. A. 
Theory, doctrine of simple definite 
proportions in chemical combination. 
(See Theory.) A. Weight, the weight 
of an atom of any substance compared 
with the weight of an atom of hydro¬ 
gen. See Weight. 

Atomicity. See Equivalence. 

At'omlzer. That which reduces to 
atoms or minute particles. (See Pul¬ 
verization.) Also, the name of an 
apparatus used for the purpose of dis¬ 
persing liquids in the form of spray. 

Aton'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and row;?, 
“vigor.”) Debilitated; without tone; 
having diminished tone or vigor; ap¬ 
plied to a condition or disease present¬ 
ing the character of atony, or want of 
vital energy ; also applied to remedial 
agents which abate organic excitement 
or irritation. 

At'ony, at-on-e. (From the same.) 
Languor ; debility ; diminution of mus¬ 
cular tone; relaxation or want of tone, 
power, or vigor, associated with such a 
condition of the system generally or 
of particular organs, especially those 
which are contractile. 

Atox'ic. (Gr. a, priv., and roStxnv, 
“poison.”) Not venomous. 

Atrabll'iary. (Lat. ater, “ black. ’ 
and bilis, “ bile.”) Affected with mel¬ 
ancholy and hypochondriasis ; also, per¬ 
taining to the suprarenal bodies. 

Atramen'tal. (Lat. atramentum , 
“ink.”) Black, like ink. 

Atramen'tum. (Lat. atei\ “ black.”) 
A name applied to the coloring-matter 
secreted by the cuttlefish (Sepia); 
also ink. 

Atreselyt'ria. (Gr. arp^ro^ “ im¬ 
perforate,” and kXuTpw, “ sheath.”) 
Imperforation of the vagina; atresia 
vaginae; colpatresia. 
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Atresenter'ia. (Gr. arpr/rog, “im¬ 
perforate,” and i'/repov, “ intestine.”) 
Imperforation of some part of the in¬ 
testinal canal. 

Atre'sla. (Gr. a, priv., and riTprjpc, 
to “ perforate.”) Imperforation ; ab¬ 
sence of a natural opening or passage, 
as the anus, meatus auditorius, vagina, 
uterus, etc., whether congenital or 
caused by disease. 

Atresoblgpha'rea. (Gr. arpr^os, 
“imperforate,” and jitteipapov, “eye¬ 
lid.”) Adhesion of the eyelids. 

Atresosys'ia. (Gr. drprjTo ?, “ im¬ 
perforate,” and xu<ro<z, “ rump.”) Im¬ 
perforation of the anus; atresia ani; 
aproctia. 

Atresocys'tia. (Gr. dTpr^rog, “ im¬ 
perforate,” and xoot' 9 , “ bladder.”) 
Imperforation of the bladder. 

Atresog&st'ria. (Gr. drprjTo ?, “ im¬ 
perforate,” and yaffryp, “ belly.”) Im¬ 
perforation of the stomach. 

AtresomS'tria. (Gr. arpr^o ?, “im¬ 
perforate,” and prjTpa, “ womb.”) Im¬ 
perforation of the uterus; hysteratresia. 

Atresdp'sia. (Gr. arpy-ros, “im¬ 
perforate,” and dxp, “ eye.”) Imper¬ 
foration of the pupil; atresia iridis; 
coreclisis. 

Atrich'ia. (Gr. a, priv., and OpiE, 
“ hair.”) Loss of the hair. 

At'riplex Hortensis. An herba¬ 
ceous plant of the natural order Che¬ 
rt opodiacese ; the seed is considered as 
antiscorbutic. 

A'trium. (Lat. atrium , a “ hall ” 
or “ fore-court.”) A name applied to 
that part of the auricle of the heart 
into which the venous blood is poured, 
not embracing the appendix auric-ularis 
or auricle proper. 

At'ropa Belladon'na. The deadly 
nightshade, or belladonna, a toxic 
European plant of the natural order 
Solanacese; its action on the system is 
similar to that of atropine, which it 
yields. See Belladonna Folia. 

Atro'phla, at-ro-fe-ah. (Gr. a, priv., 
and Tp(upr t , “ nourishment.”) Emacia¬ 
tion of part or whole of the body from 
defective nutrition ; atrophy. 


Atrophodgr'ma. (Gr. a, priv., 
Tpo<pr h “nourishment,” and dsppa, 
“ skin.”) Atrophy of the skin ; wast¬ 
ing of the skin from innutrition; atro¬ 
phia cutis. 

At'rophy, at-ro-fe. (From the 
same.) Marasmus atrophia ; want of 
nutrition ; wasting or emaciation, with 
loss of strength, unaccompanied by 
fever ; progressive and morbid diminu¬ 
tion in the bulk of the whole body or 
of a part from want of nourishment. 
The conditions of general atrophy are 
loss of flesh, loss of color, and loss of 
strength, combined with other phe¬ 
nomena arising from the particular 
disorder to which the impairment of 
nutrition is due. Atrophy is usually 
symptomatic. A., Cruveil'hier’s, 
progressive muscular atrophy. A., 
Linear, a form of morphoea; a hy¬ 
pertrophic disease of the skin, occurring 
in bands or lines about the forehead, 
arms, legs, and various parts of the 
body. A., Progressive Muscular, 
creeping palsy ; an uncommon disorder, 
wherein the voluntary muscles gradu¬ 
ally become atrophied to so great an 
extent as to be unable to perform their 
functions Loss of power in the mus¬ 
cles is followed by a remarkable wast¬ 
ing, far more rapid than that which 
results from disease alone. The dis¬ 
order has been considered to consist 
in granular degeneration of the volun¬ 
tary muscles, often dependent on lesion 
of the anterior roots of the spinal 
nerves. 

At'rSpine. C, 7 H M NO s . Atropia; the 
active principle of Atropa belladonna, 
or deadly nightshade; a crystallizable, 
highly poisonous, organic alkaloid ; a 
minute portion causes dilatation of the 
pupil, and it is a most powerful, per¬ 
sistent stimulant to the respiratory 
centre. This substance is inodorous, 
of a bitter and acrid taste and an alka¬ 
line reaction ; it has a marked influence 
on the glandular system, and checks 
the functional activity of the salivary 
and perspiratory glands; it is a nar¬ 
cotic, mydriatic, antispasmodic, and 
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anodyne, and in the form of the sul¬ 
phate is very largely employed by 
ophthalmologists for the purpose of 
dilating the pupil, paralyzing accom¬ 
modation, etc. See Atropa Bella¬ 
donna. 

Atropl'nse Sulphas. Sulphate of 
atropine. The name (U. S. Ph.) for a 
white powder, containing atropine and 
sulphuric acid. It is soluble in water, 
of bitter taste and neutral reaction, 
and exerts an influence similar to that 
of atropine. 

At'ropism. A term used to ex¬ 
press the aggregate constitutional effects 
produced by the persistent use of bella¬ 
donna. 

Atropous. Atropal; orthotropal. 

Attack'. A sudden onset of a dis¬ 
ease ; a seizure or invasion. • 

Attar of Roses. Oil of roses. 

AttSn'uants. (Lat. attenuare, “ to 
make thin.”) Diluents; medicinal 
agents having the property of making 
thin, diluting, or increasing the fluid¬ 
ity of, the blood or other fluids of the 
body, and rendering them less dense and 
viscid. Opposed to inspissants, which 
have the contrary quality, of rendering 
thick and viscid. 

Attenua'tion, at-ten-yu-ay-shun. 
(From the same.) The act of making 
thin or diminishing the strength of a 
substance. Emaciation ; thinness ; the 
reduction of weight or of consistency; 
applied also to a process by which a 
fluid becomes of less specific gravity, 
as when it undergoes fermentation and 
parts with carbonic acid. A homoeo¬ 
pathic term for the infinitesimal dilu¬ 
tion or division of remedies. 

Attol'lens. (Lat. attollere, “ to 
lift.”) Raising, or drawing up. Ap¬ 
plied to a muscle which draws any 
part upward. See Muscle. 

Attr&c'tion, at-trak-shun. (Lat. 
ad, £; to,” and trahere , “ to draw.”) 
Affinity. That power whereby one 
particle or mass of matter is drawn 
toward another; the tendency or prin¬ 
ciple which impels separate atoms or 


masses of matter to an aggregation, 
cohesion, union,or combination, whether 
physical or chemical. (See Affinity.) 
A. of Aggregation, the force of cohe¬ 
sion. A. Capillary. (See Capillary.) 
A. of Cohesion. (See Cohesion.) 
A. Elective. (See Elective, and Af¬ 
finity.) A. Elec'trical, the property 
of mutual attraction displayed by sub¬ 
stances charged with opposite kinds of 
electricity. A. of Gravita'tion, the 
tendencies of masses of bodies toward 
one another. See Gravity. 

At'trahens Au'ris. See Muscle. 

At'trahent. (Lat. ad, “ to,” and 
trahere, “ to draw.”) Applied to re¬ 
medial agents supposed to attract the 
fluids to the seat of their application, 
or which irritate the surface, and 
thereby may increase excretion, as an 
epispastic, sinapism, rubefacient, or 
suppurative. See Epispastic. 

Attrition, at-trish-un. (Lat. ad, 
“ against,” and terere, “ to rub.”) Ab¬ 
rasion ; chafing; friction or bruising; 
a graze, or solution of continuity of 
the cuticle. Applied also to severe 
cardialgia, as well as to a severe con¬ 
tusion, bruising, or crushing of a part. 

Atyp'ical, at-tip-ik-al. (Gr. a, priv., 
and ru7ro9, “ type.”) Irregular ; not 
conforming to the type; having no 
type. 

Audiom'eter. Instrument to meas¬ 
ure the limit of audition. 

Au'dlphone, au - de - fone. (Lat. 
audire, “ to hear,” and Gr. <pcovr), 
“ sound.”) The unclassical name of 
an instrument devised to improve the 
hearing of the deaf, used in certain 
cases of deafness depending on a 
lesion of the middle ear. It consists 
of a thin vibratile plate which is held 
between the teeth, so that its vibrations 
are transmitted to the internal ear by 
the bony walls of the labyrinth. 

Audi'tion, aw-dish-un. (Lat., au¬ 
dire, “ to hear.”) Hearing ; especially 
the act of hearing; the perception of 
sound ; the sense of hearing; the ag¬ 
gregate of the phenomena which pro- 
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duce the sensation arising from an 
impression made on the auditory nerves 
by sonorous vibrations of the air. 

Aud'itory. (From the same.) Re¬ 
lating to audition ; having reference to 
the act, the sense, or the organs of 
hearing. A. Area, the hearing-centre 
of the brain, the position of which 
has not been satisfactorily determined. 
A. Ar'teries. (See Artery.) A. 
Canal. (See Canal.) A. Nerve, the 
portio mollis of the seventh pair. (See 
Nerve.) A. Ossicles, applied to the 
chain of small bones of the middle ear. 
A. Veins. See Vein. 

Audi'tus. (From the same.) A 
term sometimes employed for the sense 
of hearing, as distinguished from audi¬ 
tion or the act of hearing. 

Augmenta/tion. (Lat. augere , “ to 
increase.”) Increment; progression; 
accretion ; the period of a disease in 
which the symptoms continue to in¬ 
crease. 

Au'ra, aw-rah. (Gr. aupa, “ a 
breeze.”) A gentle vapor or exhala¬ 
tion from any body. Any effluvium 
or emanation, as the aroma of flowers, 
etc. In Pathology applied to a pecu¬ 
liar sensation, of subjective origin, 
ushering in an epileptic or hysterical 
convulsion, and therefore called aura 
epileptica and aura hysterica respect¬ 
ively. The term was adopted because 
the sensation has been described as 
that of a cold air or vapor passing 
from the extremities or trunk to the 
head ; it has been extended, however, 
to embrace various phenomena, sensory 
or motor, preceding epileptic or hys¬ 
teric attacks, and even to any slight 
symptom occurring as a warning or 
antecedent of an attack of any parox¬ 
ysm or disorder. A. Epilep'tica, the 
peculiar sensation or aura preceding 1 an 
epileptic attack. A. Hyster'ica, the 
sensation or aura preceding an hysteri¬ 
cal convulsion. A., Mo'tor, occasion¬ 
ally applied to the convulsive phenom¬ 
ena antecedent to an epileptic attack. 
A. Podag'rica, a peculiar sensation 
creeping through the system in gout. 


Au'ral, aw-ral. (Lat. auris, “ ear.”) 
Pertaining to the ear or to diseases of 
the ear. 

Aur&n'tii Ama'ri Cor'tex. Bit¬ 
ter orange-peel; the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the rind of the fruit of Citrus vul¬ 
garis ; a mild tonic, carminative, and 
stomachic. 

Aur&n'tium, aw-ran-she-um. (Lat. j 
aurum, “ gold.”) The orange ; the fruit 
of Citrus Aurantium and Citrus vul- j 
garis. The flowers and rind of the fruit 
are employed in medicine. 

Au'rietSo'diiChlor'Idum. Chlo- j 
ride of gold and sodium ; a mixture of 
equal parts of dry chloride of gold and 
chloride of sodium; employed in hys- j 
teria, ovarian irritation, etc. 

Au'ric Acid, aw-rik. (Lat. aurum, 1 
“ gold.”) A name for the peroxide of 
gold, from its property of combining j 
with alkaline bases to form salts called 
aurates. 

Au'ricle, aw-rik-kl. (Lat. auricula, ] 
dim. of auris , “ the ear.”) Eai’-like 
appendage. The part of the external 
ear projecting from the side of the 
head; the pavilion of the ear. 

. Auricles of the Heart. See Heart. 

Auric'ulae Cor'dis, aw-rik-yu-le 
kor-dis. Auricles of the heart. 

Auric'ular, aw-rik-yu-lar. (Lat. 
auricula, dim. of auris, “ ear.”) Of, or 
belonging to, an auricle or auricles. ) 
Pertaining to the ear, particularly the 
external ear, or to the ear-shaped cav¬ 
ities of the heart. A. Arteries. (See 
Artery.) A. Finger, applied to the 
little finger, as that most readily intro¬ 
duced into the meatus auditorius. A. 
Nerves. (See Nerve.) A. Veins. 
See Vein. 

Auriculo-ventric 'ul&r. Pertain in g 
to both auricles and ventricles of the 
heart. Applied to certain valves and 
apertures of the heart. See Heart. 

Auri/go. (Lat. aurum. “gold. ) 
Orange-skin. Applied to jaundice, 
from its color. See Icterus. 

Auripigmen'tum. (Lat. aurum, 

“ gold,” and pigmentum, “ paint.”) Yel- 
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low orpimont; yellow sulphide of ar¬ 
senic. See Orpiment. 

Auripune'ture. (Lat. auris, u ear,” 
and pungere , “ to pierce.”) Puncture 
of the membrana tympani of the ear. 

Au'ris. (Lat.) The Ear ( q . v.). 

Auriscal 'pium, aw-ris-kal-pe-um. 
(Lat. auris, “ the ear,” and scalp ere, 
“ to scrape.”) An ear-pick ; an instru¬ 
ment with which to clean the ears. 

Au'riscope, aw-ris-kope. (Lat. 
auris, “ ear,” and Gr. axonetv, “ to view.”) 
An instrument devised to examine and 
explore the ear. It somewhat resem¬ 
bles a flexible stethoscope, adapted to 
cover the auricle of the patient, and is 
used chiefly for determining the condi¬ 
tion of the Eustachian passage. 

Au'rist. An ear-doctor; a specialist 
^killed in, or devoted chiefly to, the 
treatment of diseases of the ear and 
abnormality of audition. 

Au'rum. Gold^ a yellow, heavy, 
tenacious metal, of great malleability 
and ductility ; will not tarnish. Sym¬ 
bol, Au; sp. gr. 19.25. 

Aurungzebe. The Delhi boil. 

Ails 7 cultate. (Lat. auscultare, “ to 
listen.”) To practise ascultation; to 
perform physical examination and diag¬ 
nosis by auscultatory process. 

Ausculta'tion, aws-kul-tay-shun. 
(Lat. auscultare , “ to listen.”) The 
method of detecting the evidences of 
disease by means of the sense of hear¬ 
ing. Chiefly used to investigate dis¬ 
eases of the lungs and heart, but also 
in the diagnosis of diseases of the ab¬ 
domen. A., Immediate, auscultation 
practised with the ear alone. A., 
Mediate, auscultation practised with 
the aid of an instrument called a steth¬ 
oscope. 

Auscul'tatory. Pertaining to the 
practice or art of auscultation. A. 
Percus'sion, a method of physical 
examination in which the sounds elicit¬ 
ed by percussion are studied by means 
of auscultation. The act of listening 
with the ear in contact with the chest 


to the sounds produced by percussing 
| adjacent regions. 

Austere', aw-steer. (Lat. austerus, 
“ harsh.”) Sour' harsh ; having much 
acerbity to the taste. 

Autech'oscope, aw-tek-o-skope. 
(Gr. aura ?, “ self,” rjyr), “ sound,” and 
< Txoitec.>, “ to view.”) An instrument 
for the purpose of examining one’s self 
or listening to sound in one’s own body. 

Autochthonous, aw-tok-thon-us. 
(Gr. auTir/Oiov, “ indigenous.”) In¬ 
digenous ; original; pertaining to a 
thrombus or clot of coagulated blood 
found at the place where it formed. 
See Thrombosis. 

AutoQine'sis, aw-to-sin-e-sis. (Gr. 
auzos , “self,” and xivr t at<s , “motion.”.) 
Voluntary motion ; movement depend¬ 
ent upon one’s own volition. 

Autodiges'tion. Autopepsia. 

Autogen'esis, aw-to-jen-e-sis. (Gr. 
auzo?, “ self,” and yevaats, “ genera¬ 
tion.”) Spontaneous generation ; self- 
production ; self-reparation. 

Aut6genet'ic,aw-to-jen-et-ik. (From 
the same.) Pertaining to autogenesis 
or spontaneous generation ; disease con¬ 
sequent upon causes internal or proper 
to the patient or generated in the pa¬ 
tient’s own system. 

Autbg'enous, aw-toj-en-us. (From 
the same.) Pertaining to spontaneous 
generation or autogenesis. Applied to 
parts, elements, processes, diseases, or 
conditions self-produced from independ¬ 
ent centres, and not derived from ex¬ 
ternal sources. 

Au'to-inocula'tion, aw-to-in-ok- 
yu-lay-shun. The introduction of a 
virus into the system of the same per¬ 
son from whom it is obtained. 

Auto-laryngos'copy, aw-to-lar-in- 
gos-ko-pc. (Gr. auro ?, “ self,” Xapuy f, 
“ larynx,” and exoneiv, “ to view.”) The 
operation, process, or art of self-inspec¬ 
tion of the larynx ; scrutiny of one’s 
own larynx, performed by the aid of 
the laryngoscope and an additional re¬ 
flector. 

Automatic. (Gr. auzopazo ?, “ spon- 
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taneous.”) Acting spontaneously ; in¬ 
voluntary or instinctive functions or 
motions; applied to those muscular 
actions, persistent or periodical, which 
are executed without volition, being 
dependent, not on the mind, but on 
normal causes seated in the nerve- 
centres, etc., as the action of the heart. 

Autopgp'sla. (Gr. aum 9 , “ self," 
and 7Tc7rra», to “ digest.”) Self-digestion, 
as of the walls of the stomach by the 
gastric juice, which sometimes occurs 
under certain morbid conditions or after 
death. 

Autophonoma/nia, aw -to - fon - o - 
may-ne-ah. (Gr. auropovo?, “ a suicide," 
and /xavta, “ fury.”) Suicidal mania. 

AutSph'ony, aw-tof-o-ne. (Gr. 
auTo?, “ self,” and “ voice.”) A 

physical sign which is obtained in aus¬ 
cultation by studying the character and 
modifications of the resonance of the 
observer’s own voice when he speaks 
while closely auscultating the chest of 
the patient. It is alleged that the char¬ 
acter of his voice will be varied by 
the condition of the subjacent organs. 

Au'topl&sty. (Gr. aor« 9 , “ self,” 
and itlaacru), to “ form.”) Morioplastice. 
A name applied to the surgical opera¬ 
tion whereby the deficiency of a mor¬ 
bid or injured part, where tissue has 
been lost, is repaired by means of graft¬ 
ing the healthy parts in the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood of the lesion. See 
Heteroplasty. 

Au'topsy, aw-top-se. (Gr. atm> 9 , 
“ self,” and “ vision.”) Self-in¬ 

spection ; ocular demonstration; ex¬ 
amination of one’s self; autopsia. Fa¬ 
miliarly but somewhat curiously ap¬ 
plied to post-mortem examination (au¬ 
topsia cadaverica ), or attentive inspec¬ 
tion of the body after death for the 
purpose of investigating the seat, 
cause, complications, etc. of the fatal 
disease, or with any similar view. Ne¬ 
cropsy. 

AutSs'copy, aw-tos-ko-pe. (Gr. 
“self,” and axo-ew, “to view.") 
The operation or process of self-in¬ 


spection by means of any autoscope, 
as an autolaryngoscope. Autopsia. 

AutospSc'ulum, aw-to-spek-yu- 
lum. (Gr. aur« 9 , “ self,” and speculum .) 
A species of uterine speculum, arranged 
so as to be manipulated by the patient 
herself. 

Autostgth'oscope, aw-to-steth-os- 
kope. (Gr. «oro 9 , “ self,” otjj 0 o 9 , 
“breast, ’ and aximeiv, “to view.”) A 
stethoscope for the examination of 
one’s self; Autechoscope ( q. v.). 

A'va. Kava-kava; the root of 
Piper methysticum, an indigenous shrub 
of the South Sea Islands, used by the 
Polynesians for intoxicating purposes. 
It is a diuretic, narcotic, and motor- 
depressant ; has been used in Europe 
recently as a remedy in gonorrhoea, etc. 

Ave'na. Oats ; the fruit of Arena 
sativa, a familiar plant of the natural 
order Graminese. Oats are used as 
food for man, especially in Scotland. 
(See Avenas Semina.) Oats deprived 
of the husks are called groats; re¬ 
duced to meal, called oatmeal, they are 
employed to promote suppuration, or 
sprinkled dry over erysipelatous parts. 
Oatmeal gruel is a good demulcent, 
and is also employed as a vehicle for 
clysters. (See also Avente Farina.) 
A. Sati'va, the common oat-plant, 
which yields oats. See Avena, and 
Avenge Semina. 

Ave'nse Fari'na, meal of oats— 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for oat-meal 
prepared from the seed of Arena sat- 
ira. Employed for gruels, decoc¬ 
tions, etc., and as a nourishing and 
easily digested food. (See Avena.) 
A. Sem/ina, seeds of the oat; oats ; 
the fruit of the Arena satina, from 
which is produced a nutritious meal 
which forms a common article of food. 
See Avena. 

Averrho'a Caram'bola. An In¬ 
dian tree yielding an acidulous fruit, 
employed as a refrigerant in bilious 
fever, etc. 

Av'ila. The name of the fruit of 
the Feuillea cordifolia, a tropical plant 
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of the natural order Cucurbitaceae. The 
seeds are strongly purgative. 

Avul'sion, av-ul-shun. (Lat. avello, 
to “ tear away.”)’ The forcible separa¬ 
tion, traumatic or surgical, of united 
parts of the body ; the extirpation of 
anything, as the removal of a polypus. 
See Evulsion. 

Axil'la. The armpit; the cavity 
beneath the upper part of the arm at 
its junction with the shoulder. It is 
covered with hair, contains areolar 
membrane, lymphatic ganglions, and 
numerous sebaceous follicles, furnish¬ 
ing an odorous secretion. 

Ax'illary. Belonging to the arm- 
pit or axilla. 

Ax'is. A designation of the second 
cervical vertebra (vertebra dent at a), 
from its odontoid process, on which the 
atlas turns. (See Bone.) In Botany, 
the stem or main body of a plant, with 
its root, the former being the ascend¬ 
ing, the latter the descending, axis. 
A. of the Cochlea, modiolus. (See 
Ear.) A., (yce'liac, the first single 
trunk given off by the abdominal 
aorta. (See Artery, CtELiAC.) A. 
Cylinder, the name given to the 
central filament, conducting or essen¬ 
tial part, or axis-fibre of a nerve, or 
primitive band of Beinak. (See Nerve- 
fibre.) A., Neural. (See Enceph¬ 
alon.) A., Optic, the line from the 
corneal apex to the macula lutea. A., 
Thy'roid, a short trunk arising from 
the front of the subclavian artery. 
(See Artery.) A., Visual, the line 
from the object, through the nodal 
point, to the macula. 

Axun'gia, ax-un-je-a. (Lat. axis, 
“axle,” and unguo , to “anoint.”) Ax¬ 
unge ; hog’s lard; a name of the Adeps 


prapparatus. See Adeps, and Pin- 

GUEDO. 

Ayp'nia, a-ip-ne-a. (Gr. a, priv., 
and umo$, “ sleep.”) Insomnia. 

AzSd'arach. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) of the bark of the root of Melia 
Azedarach. It is given in decoction, is 
of sweetish taste, and cathartic, emetic, 
irritant, and anthelmintic properties. 

Azoog'eny, az-o-oj-en-e. (Gr. a, 
priv., Ztuov, “ animal,” and yevsacs, 
“origin.”) The generating of imper¬ 
fect beings. 

Azoosper'mia. (Gr. a, priv.. Zio-q, 
“ life,” and aneppa , “ seed.”) Absence or 
diminution of vitality in the sperma¬ 
tozoa. 

Az'ote. (Gr. a, priv., and Z<ot), 
“life.”) Nitrogen. 

Azot'ic. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to azote, or nitrogen ; fatal to 
animal life; incapable of supporting 
respiration. A. Ag'id, nitric acid. 

Azo'tous Ag'id. Nitrous acid. 

Azotu'ria. (From azote , and Gr. 
oupov, the “ urine.”) An excess of 
urea in the urine. 

Azul'mic Agid. The black matter 
deposited during the decomposition of 
prussic acid, similar to ulrnie acid. See 
LTlmin. 

Az'ygos, az-ig-os. (Gr. a, priv., and 
Zoy»$, “ yoke.”) Azygous ; azyges ; 
without a fellow. Applied to muscles, 
veins, bones, and other parts which are 
single, not in pairs, as the sphenoid 
bone and a process therefrom, etc. A. 
Mus'cle, a muscle of the uvula. (See 
Muscle.) A. Prog'ess, a process of 
the sphenoid bone. A. Vein. See 
Vein. 

Azym'ia. (Gr. a, priv., and Zoprj, 
“ leaven.”) A deficiency of ferment. 
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Bab'lah. The rind surrounding the 
fruit of the Mimosa cineraria, of the 
East Indies ; used in dyeing. 

Bac'ca. (Lat.) A berry; an in- 
dehiscent. inferior fruit, consisting of 
seeds imbedded in pulp. 

Bacchi'a, bak-ki-ah. (Lat. Bac¬ 
chus, the “ god of wine.”) Acne Ro¬ 
sacea; a name given to the red, pimpled 
condition of the face often seen in 
drunkards. 

Bach'elor’s But'tons. A name 
applied to nux vomica. See Strych- 
nos Nux Vomica. 

Bacillar Layer of the Retina. 
See Tunica Jacobi. 

Baijil'lary. (Lat. bacillum, “ a little 
staff.”) Consisting of, resembling, or 
shaped like small rods or wires. 

Ba 9 il'lum. (Lat., “ a little staff.”) 
A name applied to a kind of troche 
having the shape of a stick ; a suppos¬ 
itory ; also, little rods in the layer of 
rods and cones of the retina. See 
Tunica Jacobi. 

Bapil'lus, bas-il-us. FI. Ba^l'li. 
(Lat. bacillum, “ a little staff.”) A 
genus of vegetable infusoria, of the , 
family VibrJones; a name given to 
certain filiform bacteria, of which 
numerous species have been described, 
and which have recently assumed much 
importance by reason of their constant 
presence in the blood and tissues in 
splenic fever, cholera, tuberculosis, etc. 
They are rod-shaped microorganisms, 
consisting of single cells, the length 
exceeding twice the breadth. Bacilli 
are protoplasmic bodies, surrounded 
by a sheath, probably cellulose, the 
protoplasm being albuminous and 
granular, and the sheath clear, with 
sharp outline, and offering great 
resistance to the action of reagents; 
they multiply either by simple trans¬ 
verse division or by the process of 
spore-formation. They are believed to 


be the cause of many diseases. (See ] 
Bacteria.) The term bacilli is also J 
applied to the cylindrical bodies in the 1 
internal eye and ear. See Tunica i 
Jacobi. 

Bacillus An'thra 9 is. Found in | 

splenic fever and malignant pustule. 

Bacillus of Chol'era. Spirillum ■ 

choleras; the aerobic comma-bacillus a 
of Koch, the specific cause of cholera. I 

Bacillus of Diphthe'ria. A va- : 
riety found in diphtheritic membranes, | 
the rods being motionless, and often 
slightly bent; a number have been 
isolated and proved pathogenic. 

Bacillus Sub'tilis. A variety , 
found in hay infusion. 

Bacillus of Tuberculo'sis. A 

variety first found by Koch in tuber- .a 
culous products; the rods are slender 
and often bent, the spores not thicker 
than threads. Probably the cause of 
tuberculosis. 

Bacillus of Ty'phoid. A variety 
which has been isolated and is probably 
specific; found in the spleen and other 
parts of persons dying of enteric fever, i 

Back. Dorsum. 

Back'bone. Vertebral column; 
spine. 

Back-stroke of the Heart. A 

popular expresssion for the diastole of 
the heart. See Diastole. 

Bacte'ria, bak-te-re-ah. (Gr. fiaxrr r 
piov, “ a little staff.”) Schizomycetes ; 
a generic term for certain infusoria, 
microorganisms, or microbes, including 
some of the lowest known forms of 
life. They are microscopic, unicellular 
organisms, devoid of chlorophyll, and 
consist of an albuminoid body called 
mycoprotein ; they multiply by trans¬ 
verse subdivision, and often occur as 
minute rod-like bodies, about of 

of an inch in length. They swarm in all 
putrefying solutions and mixtures of 
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organic matter, and in many ferment¬ 
ing fluids. Bacteria and their allies are 
asserted to be “ as uniformly coexistent 
with a few general diseases and certain 
local morbid processes as they are 
with putrefactions and fermentations.” 
Under the germ theory of disease 
many pathologists consider bacteria 
and allied organisms as the causes of 
all communicable or contagious dis¬ 
eases. They are divided by Cohn into 
four classes, according to shape: 
Spherobacteria, Microbacteria, 
Desmobacteria, and Spirobacteria 
(q. v.). See also, Micrococci, Vibrio, 
and Bacillus; and Table of Bac¬ 
teria iii Appendix. 

Bacteriol'og-y. The science treat¬ 
ing of bacteria. 

Bacte'rio-pur'purine. A coloring- 
matter isolated from Beggiatoa roseo- 
persicina. 

Baete'rium. (Gr. paxrrjptov, “a 
little staff.”) An individual of the 
order of bacteria; one of the genera of 
the Protozoa. • 

Bae'teroid, bak-ter-oyd. (Gr. /3 ax- 
Trjpia, “ bacteria,” and stdog, “ shape.”) 
Resembling, or presenting the appear¬ 
ance or shape of, bacteria. 

Bad Disorder. A popular term 
for syphilis. 

Badia'ga. A species of Russian 
sponge; used in the form of powder 
to remove marks from blows and 
bruises. 

Badulam. The Ardisia humilis, a 
tree of Ceylon ; a refrigerant beverage 
is made of the syrup of its fruit. 

Bag of Waters. The membranes 
inclosing the liquor amnii as they pro¬ 
ject through the os uteri in the first 
stage of labor. 

Ba'hel. Columnea longifolia , a Mal¬ 
abar plant; the bruised leaves are 
applied to suppurating tumors. 

Bakers’ Itch. A popular term for 
an eczematous affection of the hands 
occurring in bakers, and resulting from 
the local action of the irritating qual¬ 


ities of the flour or yeast; psoriasis 
pistoria. 

Bakers’ Salt. Ammoniae carbonas; 
a term applied to the subcarbonate of 
ammonium, or smelling salts; so called 
because sometimes employed by bakers 
as a substitute for yeast. 

Balae'na Mysti'cetus. The true 
Greenland whale, yielding whalebone 
and whale-oil. 

Bal'an 9 ement. Compensation ; a 
law of teratogeny supposed to involve 
the condition that excessive develop¬ 
ment or exuberant nutrition of one 
organ is, to a greater or less extent, 
counterbalanced or compensated by 
defective development or total or par¬ 
tial atrophy of another, and conversely. 

B&l'anism. (Gr. ftaXavcg, a “pes¬ 
sary.”) The application of a pessary. 

B&lanl'tls. (Gr. ftaXavos ,“ an acorn,” 
the glans penis, and suffix -ids, denoting 
“ inflammation.”) A local affection 
consisting of inflammation of the glans 
penis and prepuce, sometimes compli¬ 
cated by phimosis. This affection has 
also been termed gonorrhoea balani, 
balano-posthitis, posthitis, bastard clap, 
blennorrhagia balani, inflammatory phi¬ 
mosis, gonorrhoea spuria, and gonor¬ 
rhoea externa. Some authorities call 
the disease balanitis when the glans 
only is affected, and balanoposthitis 
when complicated by inflammation 
of the lining of the prepuce. Balanitis 
is often, but not always, of venereal 
origin, and is sometimes acute or even 
gangrenous, and sometimes chronic. 
It is commonly attributable to a long 
prepuce with insufficient cleansing, or 
to irritation by r chancres and gonor¬ 
rhoeal pus. 

Balanoblennorrhce'a. (Gr. ftala- 
vo<s, “ acorn,” the glans penis, 

“ phlegm,” and pzio, to “ flow.”) Bal- 
anorrhagia; gonorrhoea spuria. 

Balanoposthi'tis. (Gr. ftaXavn^ 
“ acorn,” the glans penis, noaQr h the 
“prepuce,” and suffix - itis , signifying 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
prepuce and glans penis; gonorrhoea 
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spuria ; balanitis. See Balanitis and 
Posthitis. 

Balanorrha'gia. (Gr. ftaXavos, 
“ acorn,” the glans penis, and paya$, 
“ rupture.”) Balanitis from impure 
connection. See Gonorrhoea. 

BAlanorrhoe'a. (Gr. (3aXavo<z , 
“ acorn,” the glans penis, and peat, to 
“ flow.”) Gonorrhoea spuria ; Balan¬ 
itis ( q . v.). 

B&l'anus. (Gr. ftaXavo?, an “ acorn,” 
glans.) The glans penis or glans cli- 
toridis. 

Bal'bus. A stammerer; one who 
lisps. 

Balbu'ties, bal-byu-she-eez. Bam- 
balia ; hesitation of speech ; the defect 
of stuttering; stammering or vicious 
and incomplete pronunciation. See 
Stammering. 

Bald. Wanting hair; devoid of 
hair on the cranium or a portion of it. 
In Botany, naked at the summit. 

Bald'ness. Loss of hair. Baldness 
may be congenital or acquired, partial 
or total, etc. When the loss is abso¬ 
lute, it is called alopecia or calvities, 
the latter not limited to the scalp 
alone, but involving eyebrows, eye¬ 
lashes, beard, and the hair of the 
whole body; when circumscribed, it is 
called area, tinea decalvans, etc. See 
Porrigo. 

Baldwin’s Phos'phorus. See Phos¬ 
phorus. 

Balis'ta. The astragalus. 

Ball-and-Socket Joint. A variety 
of diarthrosis called enarthrosis; *a 
movable articulation in which the 
spheroidal surface of one bone fits in 
the hollow of another, admitting free 
motion in all directions, as in the hip- 
joint. See Articulation. 

Ballis'mus. (Gr. fiaXXtZw, to “ ca¬ 
per.”) A jumping about or capering ; 
applied to choreic movements ; chorea 
or St. Vitus’s dance. 

Balloon'. A chemical apparatus 
for condensing vapors, consisting of a 
spherical glass receiver, with one or 


two necks for adapting to a retort or 
other vessel. 

Ballo'ta Poe'tida. Black hore- 
hound, a plant of the natural order 
Labiatse,; considered antispasmodic and 
resolvent. 

Ballo'ta Lana'ta. A Siberian 
plant which has been recommended as 
a diuretic in dropsy, rheumatism, and 
gout. 

Bal'lottement, bal-lot-mong. (Fr., 
from ballotter, “ to bandy a ball.”) The 
repercussion or falling back of tbe 
fcetus in utero when it is pushed up¬ 
ward, and made to float in the liquor 
amnii, by means of the finger of one 
hand introduced into the vagina, and 
applied to the vaginal wall immediately 
in front of the cervix uteri, while the 
abdomen is kept steady by the other 
hand externally. 

Ball-Soda. Black ash ; a mixture 
of carbonate of sodium and oxysulphide 
of calcium. 

Balm, bahm. (Gr. ftaXaa/iov, “ bal- 
samum.”) Another name for Melissa 
officinalis , an aromatic plant; also ap¬ 
plied to the resinous and odoriferous 
or aromatic sap of certain trees; a 
popular name for a fragrant or valua¬ 
ble salve, or anything which soothes or 
mitigates pain, as an ointment or other 
soothing application. (See also Bal¬ 
sam.) B. of Gilead, the true balsam 
of Mecca; the resinous juice obtained 
by incisions into the small and scarce 
Indian or Arabian tree Balsainoden- 
dron Gileadense. (See Balsam of 
Mecca.) B. Tea, an infusion of the 
leaves of Melissa officinalis , or common 
balm. 

Balnea'tion. (Gr. /? aXaveiov, “bath.”) 
The act of bathing. 

B&l'neatory. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to a bath or bathing. 

Balneol'dgy. (Gr. ftaXavewv, a 
“bath,” and Xoyog, a “discourse.”) A 
treatise or dissertation on, or the science 
of, baths and their effect upon the sys¬ 
tem ; a scientific exposition of all that 
relates to baths and bathing. 
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Balneotherapi'a. (Gr. ftaXavetov, 
a “ bath,” and Qepaneta, “ medical treat¬ 
ment.”) Balneotherapy; the treatment 
of disease by means of baths; that 
department of therapeutics which deals 
with the application of baths in the 
treatment of disease. 

Bal'neum. (Lat., from Gr. fiala- 
vscov, “a bath.”) A bathing-chamber; 
a bath. (See Bath.) B. Are'nae, 
a sand-bath. B. Medica'tum, a bath 
impregnated with medicinal substances. 
B. Sic'cum, dry bath; application of, 
or immersion in, any dry, heated sub¬ 
stance, as ashes, salt, sand, or hot air. 
B. Sulphu'reum, sulphur-bath; a 
bath containing sulphur. 

Bal'sam. (Gr. ^aXaa[iov ; Lat. 
balsanmim .) A name given to certain 
volatile, aromatic, bitter, odorous veg¬ 
etable substances, concrete or liquid; 
being native compounds of resin, ben¬ 
zoic acid, and sometimes ethereal or 
essential oil; obtained from certain trees 
by incision or spontaneous exudation. 
They are readily dissolved in volatile 
oils, alcohol, and ether, and, when treated 
with alkalies, afford a soluble benzoate 
and throw down resin. A great va¬ 
riety of artificial and miscalled sub¬ 
stances pass under the name of balsam. 
B., Acous'tic, a mixture of essential 
oils, sulphur, and tinctures of fetid 
gums, formerly dropped into the ear in 
cases of atonic deafness. B., Apoplec'- 
tic, a mixture of several balsams of a 
stiff consistence, used for smelling in 
headaches, etc. B., Apple, Momordica 
balsami.. B., Canada. (See Pinus 
Balsajiea.) B. of Copaiba. (See 
Copaiba.) B. Cor'dial of Senner'- 
tus, an artificial balsam containing cer¬ 
tain essential oils, musk, ambergris, 
etc.; used as a stimulant. B. of 
Fierabras, the name of a celebrated 
Spanish vulnerary balsam. B. of 
Fioraven'ti, a name given to various 
artificial balsams; that applied with 
friction in chronic rheumatism is en¬ 
tirely alcoholic. B. of Gilead, balsam 
of Mecca. B. of Genevieve, the 
name of an ointment used in contused 


wounds, gangrene, etc. B. of Hore'- 
hound, an artificial balsam, being an 
aqueous infusion of horehound, liq¬ 
uorice-root, camphor, opium, benzoin, 
dried squills, oil of aniseed, and honey ; 
somewhat similar to balsam of honey. 
(See Marrubium.) B., Hypnot'ic, 
an artificial preparation of opium, hyos- 
cyamus, and other sedatives; occasion¬ 
ally used externally to induce sleep. 
B., Iod'uretted, a species of artificial 
balsam containing alcohol, iodide of 
potassium, and other substances ; used 
as an application in the treatment of 
goitre, at Lausanne, Switzerland. B. of 
Liquidam'bar, procured from incision 
in the trunk of Liquid ambar styracifiua; 
it occurs in solid form. B. of Locatel'- 
li, an artificial balsam or ointment for¬ 
merly used in phthisis; it contained 
wax, oil, turpentine, balsam of Peru, 
and various ingredients. B. of Mec'- 
ca, Mecca balsam or opobalsam; balm 
of Gilead ; a resin obtained by incision 
from the Amyris Gileadensis (or Bal- 
samodendron Gileadense ) and tbe Amy¬ 
ris Opobalsamum; it becomes solid, 
and has the general properties of the 
terebinthinates. B. of Peru', a va¬ 
riety obtained from the Myrospermum 
Peruiferum (or Myroxylon Peruiferum ) ; 
it is fragrant, bitter, and aromatic; sol¬ 
uble in alcohol; properties antiseptic, 
tonic, sedative; a warm, stimulating 
stomachic and expectorant; employed 
in paralysis, rheumatism, gleet, etc., 
and externally to cleanse indolent ul¬ 
cers, etc. B. of RackasPra, the 
name of an Indian balsam ; yellowish, 
subtransparent, fragile, odorous, and 
somewhat bitter; has been employed 
in diseases of the urinary and genital 
organs, especially in gonorrhoea. B. 
of Sto'rax, balsam said to be pro¬ 
cured from the Liquidambar Orientate. 
(See Styrax.) B. of To'lu, a va¬ 
riety which flows spontaneously from 
the trunk of the Myroxylon toluifera 
(or Toluifera Balsamum ) ; it dries into 
a reddish resinous mass ; is of fragrant 
odor and sweetish taste; a mild ex¬ 
pectorant and a stimulant stomachic, 
B. of Tur'pentine, Dutch drops; com- 
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posed of distilled oil of turpentine; 
possesses the properties of the turpen¬ 
tines. 

Balsama^eae. The name of a 
natural order of balsamiferous trees of 
one genus, the Liquidambar. 

Balsama'tion. (Gr. ftaXaa/jiov, 
“ balsam.”) The process of embalm-, 
ing or of rendering balsamic. 

Balsamic. Pertaining to or having 
the qualities of a balsam. 

B&lsam'ics. A general name for 
substances of a smooth and oily con¬ 
sistence, possessing emollient, sweet, 
aromatic qualities^ See Balsam. 

Balsamoden'dron. (Gr. flalaatxov, 
“ balsam,” and devdpov, “ tree.”) A 
genus of the natural order Amyridacese, 
including many species, the Balsamo- 
dendron Gileadense among others. B. 
Myr'rha, the name of an Arabian tree, 
believed to be a source of myrrh. 

Bal'samum. (Lat.; from Gr. /3 al- 
rrafxov, “ the balsam tree.”) Balsam 
(q. v.). B. Canaden'se, Canadian 
balsam; obtained from the Abies bal- 
samea. (See Pinus Balsamea.) B. 
Copai'bse, balsam of copaiba; also 
called capivi. (See Copaiba.) B. 
Gileadense. (See Balsam of Mecca.) 
B. Peru via'num, balsam of Peru ; 
obtained from the Myroxylon Pereirse. 
(See Balsam of Peru.) B. Toluta'- 
num, balsam of Tolu ; obtained from 
the Myroxylon toluifera. (See Balsam 
of Tolu.) B. Ve'rurn, true balsam. 
See Balsam of Mecca. 

B&mba/lia. Stammering ; lisping ; 
speaking inarticulately; hesitating 
speech; choreic movements of the 
vocal organs. See Balbuties. 

Bamboo'. The name of a genus 
of arborescent grasses, nat. ord. Gra- 
minese, indigenous in China, India, etc. 
This important plant is much used in 
China for mechanical and other pur¬ 
poses ; it has a hollow, jointed stem, 
coated with silex, and rises to a con¬ 
siderable height; the young shoots of 
some species contain a sort of sweet, 
edible pith; the juice of the green 


leaves is considered einmenagogue and 
parturifacient. 

Bana'na. An herbaceous tropical 
plant, nat. ord. Musacese or Scitaminese, 
yielding a familiar oblong, seedless, 
nutritious, and luscious fruit; the root 
has been used as an alterative. See 
Musa Sapientum. 

Band, Primitive. The axis-cylin¬ 
der of nerves. See Nerve-fibre. 

B&n'dage. A piece of muslin, 
linen, gauze, or other fabric, used to 
retain dressings, splints, etc. on any 
part of the body. Bandages are simple, 
composed of one piece, or compound, 
composed of two or more pieces. Va¬ 
rieties of bandages according to form 
are: 1. Roller bandage, & long narrow 
strip of muslin or similar fabric, rolled 
in the form of a cylinder; called a double 
roller when rolled from each end into 
two cylinders. 2. Handkerchief band¬ 
age, a square of muslin or similar 
material, folded into various shapes 
and used chiefly to retain dressings. 3. 
Tailed bandage, a bandage that is 
partly split into two or more strips. 4. 
T-bandage, a compound bandage con¬ 
sisting of one piece, to which one or 
more strips are fastened at right angles. 
Varieties of bandages according to the 
manner applied : 1. Circular bandage, 
two or more turns, each covering the 
preceding. 2. Figure-of-S bandage, in 
which the turns cross one another, 
somewhat in the manner of an 8. 3. 

Recurrent bandage, each turn returning 
to the point from which it started. 4. 
Spica, a form of bandage applied 
chiefly to the groin or shoulder. 5. 
Spiral, a bandage applied to the limbs, 
each turn of which overlaps one-third 
of the preceding. G. Spiral reverse, a 
spiral bandage, each turn of which is 
reversed or twisted to make it conform 
to the part. Other bandages are— 
Barton's, a figure-of-8 bandage of 
the jaw, occiput, and vertex; Es¬ 
marchs, a bandage of India-rubber, 
used to render a limb bloodless pre¬ 
viously to operating ; Galen's bandage 
or sling (see Sling) ; Gibson's, a 
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bandage used chiefly in the treatment 
of fractured jaw; Scultetuss, a num¬ 
ber of short strips used to enwrap a 
limb ; Velpeau s scapula,ry, a broad 
bandage, the extremities of which are 
divided into two tails; applied to the 
trunk ; Capistrum, a name given to 
several head-bandages ; Chirotheca , a 
complete spiral reverse bandage of the 
hand and fingers ; Immovable bandage , 
bandage splint, an apparatus for frac- j 
tures, generally formed by saturating 
the bandage in some substance which 
becomes solid, such as a mixture of 
plaster-of-Paris in water or a solution 
of sodium silicate. 

Ban'dagist. A bandager ; a maker 
of bandages or of trusses. 

Bandl, Ring of. A circular con¬ 
striction of the uterus, about 5 inches 
above the internal os, forming during 
pregnancy a dividing-line between the 
upper and lower segment of the organ. 

Ban'dy - Legged. Bow - legged ; 
having the legs curved outward. See 
Devalgatus. 

Bang. Bhang (q. v.). 

Bangue. Bhang (q. v.). 

Baniste'ria Angulo'sa. A Bra¬ 
zilian plant of sudorific properties, 
said to be an antidote to the poison 
of serpents. 

Bant'ingism. (After Banting, the 
inventor.) A name applied to a method 
of treating corpulence dietetically, con¬ 
sisting principally of reducing the 
amount of, or withholding cai’bohy- 
drates from, the diet. 

Ba'obab. An African plant, Nat. 
Ord. Bombacese. An extensive veg¬ 
etable production, bearing a fruit with 
a sourish, edible pulp, from which a 
beverage used in fevers is concocted; 
the bark has been given as a substi¬ 
tute for cinchona. 

Baptis'ia Tincto'ria. Wild indigo; 
an herbaceous plant, Nat. Ord. Legu- 
minosse; its root-bark is stimulant, 
emetic, and carthartic ; it is considered 
antiseptic and febrifuge, and has been 
used in enteric fever. 


Baptorrhce'a, bap-tor-re-ah. (Gr. 
/?arrr« 9 , “ infected,” and psa>, to “flow.”) 
An infectious discharge from a mucous 
surface; gonorrhoea. 

B&ptothecorrhoe'a. (Gr. fiaxros, 
“ infected,” Orjxrj, “ vagina,” and psio, to 
“ flow.”) Infectious discharge from the 
vagina ; a term proposed for gonorrhoea, 
or baptorrhoea, in women. 

B&pturethrorrhce'a. (Gr. par. r<><;, 
“ infected,” oupyOpa, “ the urethra,” and 
pstn, to ‘ flow.”) Infectious discharge 
from the urethra ; a term proposed for 
gonorrhoea, or baptorrhoea, in men. 

B&reesthesiom'eter. (Gr. ftapus, 
“ heavy,” aKrOrjat?, “ perception,” and 
psrpov, “ measure.”) An apparatus 
designed for the purpose of estimat¬ 
ing the sense of pressure or weight 
in different parts of the body, or to 
ascertain the slightest degree of differ¬ 
ence appreciable at a given spot. It 
measures also the force of muscular 
contraction, and is useful for explora¬ 
tive pressure, as in sciatic neuralgia. 

Bar'as. Arabian name for leprosy. 
See Lepra Alphoides. 

Barba'does Leg. Cochin leg ; ele¬ 
phantiasis Arabum ; elephantiasis of 
the Antilles; bucnemia tropica, or 
hypertrophy of the lower extremities, 
characterized by great swelling and 
induration of the derma or true skin ; 
a disease of hot climates, chiefly affect¬ 
ing the leg. See Elephantiasis. 

Barba'does Nuts. The fruit of 
the Jatropiia curcas ( q. v.). See also 
Curcas Purgans. 

Barba'does Tar. Bitumen Barba- 
dense or petroleum Barbadense. 

Barbal'oin. A term which has 
been applied to the aloin of Barbadoes 
aloes. See Aloin. 

Bar'bary Gum. See Gum. 

Bar'berry. A genus of plants, Nat. 
Ord. Berberidacese; the common spe¬ 
cies is familiar in the U. S.; also called 
berberry. See Oxycantha Galeni. 

Bar'biers. A species of chronic 
paralytic affection peculiar to India 
and the adjacent regions; it is often 






confounded with beriberi, which, how¬ 
ever, is usually acute, and seems to be 
a distinct disorder. See Beriberi. 

Bar'egin. The name of a substance 
found in hot sulphurous mineral waters, 
and somewhat similar to mucus. 

B&r'g'ou. A preparation of ground 
oats, boiled. See Avena. 

Ba'rii Carbo'nas. Carbonate of 
barium. B. Chloridum, muriate of 
barium. B. Iodidum, hydriodate of 
barium. 

Baril'la. A Spanish plant culti¬ 
vated for the soda yielded by its 
ashes ; the term is also applied to crude 
soda extracted from the ashes of this 
and other plants. See also Kelp. 

Ba'rium. (Gr. ftapus, “ heavy.”) 
A metal so named from the great den¬ 
sity of its compounds. It is an ele¬ 
ment, silvery gray or pale yellowish in 
color, found abundantly in nature in 
the form of carbonate, sulphate, etc.; 
has a strong affinity for oxygen, and 
constitutes the metallic basis of the 
earth baryta. Symbol Ba. Its salts 
are all poisonous. See Baryta. 

Bark. (Lat. cortex .) The exterior 
covering of the trunk and branches of 
exogenous plants ; is composed of cel¬ 
lular tissue, and has been distinguished 
into four portions: epidermis , the ex¬ 
ternal cellular envelope, never renewed; 
epiphloeum , a cellular suberous portion 
immediately beneath the epidermis ; in¬ 
creases by successive additions to the 
interior ; mesophloeum, a cellular por¬ 
tion, immediately beneath the epi¬ 
phloeum ; it differs from the preceding 
in the direction of its cells, but increases 
in the same manner; endophloeum , 
the liber, which is partly cellular and 
partly woody; this is the bast-layer , 
and increases like the last two. In a 
specific sense bark, in materia medica 
and popularly, means cinchona, calisa- 
ya, or Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. 
B., Calisaya, cinchonae cordifoliae cor¬ 
tex. B., C&ribe'an, the bark of the Ex- 
ostemma Caribseum , a tree of the order 
Eubiacese , and perhaps of some other 
trees; employed as a substitute for , 


B., Peruvian, cinchona. < 
B., "White Oak, Quercus alba. B., 
Wild Cherry, Prunas Virginiana. 

Bar'ley. (Lat. Hordeum!) The 
seeds of Hordeum distichon , a cereal 
plant, nat. ord. Graminese; used as a 
food, in the preparation of malt, etc., j 
and cultivated in Europe, Asia, and 
America ; a mucilaginous decoction of 
the leaves is used as a diluent. (See 
Hordei Semina.) B., Caus'tic, seeds ] 
of Veratrum sabadilla. B.-Wa'ter, 
decoctum hordei. 

B&romacrom'eter. (Gr. ftap<>$, 1 
“ weight,” / ia.y.pu$ , “ length,” and p-erpov, I 
“ measure.”) An apparatus devised j 
for the purpose of determining the ' 
weight and length of new-born infants. j 

Barom'eter. (Gr. fiapo?, “ weight,” j 
and perpov , “ measure.”) An instru- ] 
ment for determining the weight, pres¬ 
sure, or tension of the atmosphere. 
The mercurial barometer consists es¬ 
sentially of a straight glass tube about 
36 inches long, closed at one end, par¬ 
tially filled with mercury, and inverted 
in a vessel containing mercury; the mer- I 
cury in the tube is sustained by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the sur¬ 
face exposed in the open vessel; within 
the tube, above the column of mercury, 
is a vacuum, and the height of the mer¬ 
curial column increases and diminishes 
in accordance with the density of the 
atmosphere to which it is exposed, the 
fluctuations being measured by an ac¬ 
curate scale. B., An'eroid. (Gr. av, \ 
priv., ar t p , “air,” and e£<Jo?, “form.”) j 
A barometer consisting of a thin, watch- 
shaped metallic box, from which the 
air has been exhausted; a movable 
hand indicates to what degree it is 
affected by every variation of pressure 
in the atmosphere. 

Baromet'rograph. (Gr. ftapt>$, 

“ weight,” p£Tpo>, “ measure,” and 
Ypaynv, “ to write.”) An apparatus 
devised for the purpose of not only 
indicating, but recording on paper, the 
various barometric changes. 

Baros'aneme. (Gr. /Sapo c, “weight,” 
and avepos , “ wind.”) An apparatus 
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devised for the purpose of indicating 
the force of the impulsion of the wind. 

Bar'oscope. (Gr. /?« po$, “ weight,” 
and axunew , to “ view.”) Barometer ; 
the name of a form of barometer sen¬ 
sitive to the slightest atmospheric vari¬ 
ation, and hence especially applicable 
to marine purposes; an instrument used 
for comparing the varying degrees of 
weight of a body when in the air and 
when in a vacuum. 

Baros'ma. (Gr. fiapus, “ heavy,” 
offp.rj, “ odor.”) A genus of plants, 
nat. ord. Rutacese , common about Cape 
Town and South Africa generally ; the 
leaves of several species constitute the 
buchu of commerce. See Buchu. 

Bar'ren. Sterile. 

Bar'renness. Sterility in the 
female. 

Bartholini’s Duct. See Duct. 

Bartholini’s Gland. See Gland. 

Barton’s Bandage. (See Band¬ 
age.) B.’s Fracture. (See Frac¬ 
ture.) B.’s Operation. (See Oper¬ 
ation.) 

Bar'wood. The name of a certain 
red dye-wood brought from Angola 
and the Gaboon. 

Baryaco'ia, bar-e-ak-o-ya. (Gr. 
fiapus, “ heavy,” and axoi 7 , “ hearing.”) 
Dulness, heaviness, or hardness of hear¬ 
ing ; incomplete deafness. See Copho- 
sis, and Deafness. 

Baryglos'sia. (Gr. ,3apuq, “ heavy,” 
and yAuxtaa, “ tongue.”) Slow, thick, 
heavy utterance ; balbuties ; barypho- 
nia. 

B&ryla'lia. (Gr. ftapus, “ heavy,” 
and Aalto., “ talking.”) Dull, heavy 
speaking; baryphonia. 

Baryma'zia. (Gr. ftapus, “ heavy,” 
and paZos, “ breast.”) Applied to the 
state of one who has heavy or large 
breasts. 

B&rypho'nla, bar-e-fo-ne-ah. (Gr. 
ftapu?, “ heavy,” and <putvT), “ voice.”) 
Impediment of voice or speech ; hesi¬ 
tancy or difficulty of pronunciation; 

10 


heaviness, thickness, or hoarseness of 
voice. 

Bary'ta. (Gr. fiapus, “ heavy.”) 
Barytes ; oxide of barium ; an alkaline 
earth, the heaviest of all the earths, 
its specific gravity being 4. This 
earth and its soluble salts are all 
irritant poisons. It is usually found 
in combination with sulphuric or car¬ 
bonic acid ; never employed in medicine 
in the pure state. When externally 
applied, it is caustic, like potash and 
soda. B., Carb'onate of, barii carbo- 
nas; the name of a poisonous native 
carbonate of barium; it is used to ob¬ 
tain the muriate. B., HydrFodate 
of. This has been employed in scrofu¬ 
lous and similar morbid conditions, 
adminstered internally, or applied ex¬ 
ternally to scrofulous swellings, in the 
form of ointment. B. Hydrochlorate 
of, baryta, muriate of. B., Mu'riate 
of, barii .chloridum ; the combination 
of baryta chiefly used. It is made by 
the action of muriatic acid on carbo¬ 
nate of baryta; used chiefly as a cardiac 
stimulant. B., Sul'phate of, used in 
pharmacy, like the carbonate, to obtain 
the chloride of barium. Native sul¬ 
phate of baryta is called heavy spar. 

Baryta-Water. A solution of 
barium hydrate. 

Basaal. A tree of India ; the fruit 
has vermifuge properties ; a decoction 
of the leaves is employed as a gargle 
in throat troubles. 

Ba/sal. Basilar ; pertaining to, at¬ 
tached to, situated at, or constituting 
the base. 

Basanastrag'ala. (Gr. ftaaavos, 
“ acute pain,” and aarpayaAo 9, “ ankle.”) 
Pain in the ankle ; podagra. 

B&scula'tion, bas-kyu-lay-shun. A 
term applied to the process whereby 
the fundus is pressed upward and the 
cervix drawn downward, being half 
the see-saw movement; employed in 
replacement of the uterus from retro¬ 
version. 

Bas'eule Movement. A peculiar 
recoil of the heart during systole. 
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Base. (Gr. fta/us, a “ foundation.”) 
That which serves as foundation or sup¬ 
port ; the lower part. In Pharmacy, the 
principal ingredient of a prescription 
or preparation. In Botany, that ex¬ 
tremity of an organ by which it is 
attached to its support; the part of 
the fruit where the carpels or calycine 
leaves arise from the receptacle. In 
Dentistry, a metallic or other plate, 
used as a support for artificial teeth. 
In Chemistry, the earth, alkali, or me¬ 
tallic oxide capable of partly or wholly 
neutralizing an acid, and combining 
with it to form a salt; the electro-posi¬ 
tive radical of a compound. An alkali 
is only a particular species of base, 
usually very soluble in water. 

Bas'edow’s Disease, baz-e-dov. 
Exophthalmic goitre ; Graves’ disease ; 
enlargement with vascular turgescence 
of the thyroid gland, with protrusion 
of the eyeballs, cardiac palpitation, 
anaemia, and various other symptoms. 


capability of combining with a monad 
atom (monobasic), a dyad atom (diba¬ 
sic), etc. 

Ba'sifier. (Lat. basis, “ base,” and 
fieri, “ to be made.”) In Chemistry, 
applied to that which converts into a 
salifiable base. 

Basig'enous, bas-ij-en-us. (Lat. 
basis, “ base,” and genere, “ to pro¬ 
duce.”) Applied in Chemistry to 
electro-negative bodies which do not 
neutralize metals, but, on the contrary, 
produce with them compounds, electro¬ 
negative (acids) and electro-positive 
(bases). 

B&sihy'al. (Lat. basis, “ base,” and 
hyaides, “ hyoid bone.”) A term ap¬ 
plied collectively to the four small 
subcubical bones, two on each side, 
constituting the body of the inverted 
hyoid arch ; “ the hsemal spine of the 
hyoidean arch of the parietal vertebra 
of the skull of the archetype vertebrate 
skeleton.” 


Base'ment Membrane. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Ba'ses, Organic. A name given 
to a class of nitrogenous organic com¬ 
pounds which unite with acids to form 
salts, and are quite analogous to am¬ 
monia and its derived bodies, the 
amines and amides; Alkaloids (q.v.). 

Bas-Pond, bah-fone. (Fr.) The 
fundus of an organ ; the lowest portion 
of the inferior region of the urinary 
bladder. 

Basham’s Mixture. Mistura ferri 
ot ammonii acetatis. See Mistura. 

B&siaraehnl'tls. Inflammation of 
the arachnoid membrane at the base 
of the skull. 

Basia'tor. (Lat. basio, to “ kiss.”) 
A muscle used to contract the mouth ; 
orbicularis oris. 

Ba/sic. Pertaining to, or like, a 
base; having the properties of a base, 
or opposite to those of an acid. B. 
Salts. See Salt. 

Basicity, ba-sis-it-e. The state of 
that which is base ; the measure of the 
power of an acid, with reference to its 
♦ 


Ba'sil. Sweet basil, an Indian aro¬ 
matic plant, Nat. Ord. Labiatse. 

Bas'ilad. Towards the basilar 

aspect. 

Bas'ilar. Pertaining to, or located 
at, the base; toward the base of the 
skull. A name given to several parts 
serving as bases to others, as the 
sacrum and sphenoid. B. Artery. 
(See Artery.) B. Aspect, an aspect 
toward the base of the skull. B. 
Fos'sa, the channeled upper surface 
of the basilar process. B. Process, 
the cuneiform process; the bony pro¬ 
jection at the inferior angle of the 
occipital bone, where it is articulated 
with the sphenoid. (See Process.) 
B. Si'nus, sinus transversus. B. 
Ver'tebra, the last lumbar vertebra. 


Basil'ic. (Gr. /: laadeu 9 , “ king.”) 
A term generally of eminence, hence 
applied to the large vein of the arm, to 
important parts of the anatomy, to 
highly esteemed medicinal agents, etc. 
B. Vein. See Vein. 


Basil'ieon. See Ointment. 


Basi-occip'ital, bas-e-ok-sip-it-al. 
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(Lat. basis, “ base,” and occipitalis, 
<! occipital bone.”) A term applied to 
the centrum of the neural arch of the 
posterior segment of the skull of the 
archetype vertebrate skeleton ; homol¬ 
ogous with the basilar process of the 
occipital bone. 

Basio9es'trum. (Gr. fiaavs, “ base,” 
and y.iarpa, u dart.”) A sort of obstetric 
perforator, invented by Mesler for the 
purpose of opening the head of the 
foetus in utero. 

Ba'siotribe. An instrument used 
for crushing the foetal head to elfect 
delivery. 

Ba'siotripsy. The operation of 
crushing the foetal skull to facilitate 
delivery; the application of the basio- 
tribe. 

Ba/sis. (Gr. paais, “ base.”) The 
substance which, in combination with 
an acid, forms a salt; a mordant, a 
substance used in dyeing for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing the colors; the chief 
ingredient in a prescription ; the infe¬ 
rior or fundamental portion of any 
part. (See Base, also Prescription.) 
B. Cerebri, base of the brain. B. 
Oor'dis, base of the heart; applied to 
the broad part of the heart, as opposed 
to the apex. 

Bass. Bast. 

Bass-deafhess. Inability to hear 
low musical tones. 

B&s'sia Par'kii. A species of trop¬ 
ical trees, Nat. Ord. Sapotacese; the 
shea-tree. Its seeds yield the com¬ 
mercial substance called Galam butter. 

Bas'sora Gum. See Gum. 

B&s'sorin. A white, odorless sub¬ 
stance, a constituent part and peculiar 
principle of Bassora gum, being the in¬ 
soluble portion of that substance. 

Bast. The fibrous inner bark of 
exogenous plants; a tissue consisting 
of very long flexible tubes, and con¬ 
stituting the substances hemp and 
flax; its toughness renders it useful in 
the manufacture of cordage, etc. See 
Bark. 

B&st'&rd. Illegitimate ; spurious ; 


not genuine. A term applied to a 
plant or a disease closely simulating 
some other, but not identical with it. 
B. Dit'tany, the root of the Dictam- 
7ius fraxinella. B. Measles, German 
measles; rubella. 

Bas'jrl. (Gr. (3ou re?, “ base,” and 
oh j, principle.”) A term proposed to 
be applied to the metallic radical of a 
salt; thus, while soda is the base of 
sulphate of soda, sodium would be 
the basyl; a radical; the electro-posi¬ 
tive ingredient of a compound, whether 
elementary or performing the functions 
of an element. 

Bas'ykuis. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to, or having the character of 
basyl. Electro-positive. 

Bata'tas. The systematic name of 
several tuberous roots, especially Con¬ 
volvulus Batatas, or Sweet Potato. (See 
SOLANUM TUBEROSUM.) B. Edu'- 
lis, Convolvulus batatas. The system¬ 
atic name of the sweet potato. 

Bath. (Gr. ftalavscov ; Lat. bal¬ 
neum; Fr. bain; It .bagno; Ger. bad.) 
A vessel containing water in which to 
plunge or lave; also, an apartment or 
series of apartments arranged with the 
conveniences of public or private bath¬ 
ing. In Pharmacy, a vessel containing 
some medium, as sand, water, etc., 
through which heat is applied to an¬ 
other vessel placed in it. In general, 
an appellation of any yielding medium, 
as water, sand, etc., for immersion for 
a longer or shorter period, of the whole 
or a part of the body; the act of 
bathing or employing such immersion. 
Baths are much employed in the treat¬ 
ment of disease, and are classified as 
general and partial , hot and cold, simple 
and medicated , water , sand, vapor, etc. 
B., Alkaline, prepared by adding car¬ 
bonate of sodium or carbonate of po¬ 
tassium to the water; useful in a variety 
of cutaneous affections. B., Artificial 
Sea-Water, a bath consisting of a 
solution of one part of common salt in 
thirty parts of water. B., Bran, pre¬ 
pared by adding the liquor strained 
from bran boiled with water to the 
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simple bath; used to allay cutane¬ 
ous irritability. B., Chemical, an 
apparatus for regulating the heat in 
chemical processes, consisting of a ves¬ 
sel containing some medium, as sand or 
water, through which heat is applied to 
another vessel placed in it. B., Cold 
(Lat. Balneum frigidum ), temperature 
from 33° to 60° Fahr.; it is a sedative 
and indirect tonic. B., Cool, tempera¬ 
ture from 60° to 75° Fahr. B., Elec'- 
tric, consists in placing the patient 
upon an insulated stool communicating 
with the principal conductor of the 
electrical machine in action. B., Fer¬ 
ruginous, prepared with tincture of 
the chloride of iron or sulphate of iron. 
B., Foot (Lat. Pediluvium ), bath for 
the feet only. B., Hip, one in which the 
lower part of the trunk and upper part 
of the thighs are immersed. B., Hot 
(Lat. Balneum calidum ), temperature 
from 98° to 112° Fahr.; stimulating. 
B., Hot-Air (Lat. Balneum sudato¬ 
rium), the “ sweating bath ; ” it consists 
of air the temperature of which is raised 
to from 100° to 130° Fahr. B., Iodine, 
a bath containing iodine, with double 
the quantity of iodide of potassium, 
dissolved in water; it usually produces 
only a slight rubefacient effect, though 
sometimes causing the epidermis to 
peel off. B., Medicated (Lat. Bal¬ 
neum medicatum), a bath formed of 
decoctions of medicinal substances, or 
containing ingredients introduced into 
the principal medium for some thera¬ 
peutic effect. B., Medicated Hot-air, 
the hot-air bath, impregnated with 
some gas or vapor, as sulphurous acid 
gas, etc. B., Mustard, prepared by 
adding a handful or two of mustard to 
the simple hot bath; a very useful 
stimulating bath, especially in the form 
of the pediluvium. B., Partial, a bath 
which is not general, but applied to 
part of the body only, as the hip-bath, 
the foot-bath, the head-bath, etc. B., 
Plunge, the act of plunging into any 
yielding medium for the purpose of 
bathing. B., Roman, bath. Turkish. 
B., Russian, a form of vapor-bath, 
having a temperature of from 120° to 


145° Fahr. B., Saline, prepared by 
adding common salt to water, the tem¬ 
perature usually being not above 92° 
Fahr. B., Sand (Lat. Balneum Arense), 
an iron vessel filled with sand and 
placed over the fire, to communi¬ 
cate heat to another vessel placed in 
the sand. B., Show'er, a form of bath 
wherein the water falls upon the body 
like a shower. (See Douche.) B., 
Sitz, a tub of water, in which the 
patient sits for a variable period. B., 
Sulphur, a bath containing sulphur 
as the remedial agent, as one composed 
of diluted sulphuric acid and sulphuret 
of potassium added to the bath ; em¬ 
ployed in certain cutaneous affections, 
etc. B., Tan, an astringent bath, pre¬ 
pared by adding to the water of the 
bath a decoction of ground oak-bark. 
B., Temperate (Lat. Balneum tempe- 
ratum ), temperature from 75° to 85° 
Fahr. B., Tepid (Lat. Balneum tep- 
idum ), temperature from 85° to 92° 
Fahr. B., Turkish, a vapor-or hot-air 
bath, greatly exciting cutaneous trans¬ 
piration ; useful in rheumatic and sim¬ 
ilar affections. B., Vapor (Lat. Bal¬ 
neum vaporis), a bath of vapor raised 
to a temperature of from 100° to 130° 
F. and upwards. B., Warm, temper¬ 
ature from 92° to 98° Fahr., or about 
the temperature of the body; a re¬ 
laxant. B., Water (Lat. Balneum 
aquosum ), in Chemistry, a vessel filled 
with boiling water, to receive another 
vessel containing the substance to be 
evaporated. If a solution of salt is 
used instead of water only, it is called 
balneum m arise. 

Bath'mis. (Gr. padtuq, “ support.”) 
The cavity of a bone into which is 
received the eminence of another bone; 
applied particularly to the two fosettes 
at the extremity of the humerus, re¬ 
ceiving the processes of the ulna. 

B&thymSt'rical. (Gr. ftaOog, 
“ depth,” and perpov, “ measure.”) 
Relating to the depth of any tissue or 
organ. 

Batra'chia. (Gr. /Sar pa-/os, “ frog.”) 
The name of an order of Reptilia, com- 
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prising frogs, toads, etc.; also called 
Amphibia. 

Bat'rachos, or Bat'rachus. (Gr. 
flarpa%o$, “ frog.”) See Ranula. 

Bat'talism. Stuttering; stammer¬ 
ing, especially when involving difficulty 
in pronouncing the r; balbuties. 

B&t'tery, Elec'tric. A series of 
Leyden jars arranged so that the ex¬ 
ternal coating of one is connected with 
the internal coating of the next, or 
a similar apparatus for the purpose 
of accumulating a powerful electric 
charge. 

B&t'tery, G&lvan'ic. A name ap¬ 
plied to various forms of apparatus for 
generating galvanic electricity, as a 
combination of several pairs of zinc 
and copper plates soldered together 
and dividing a trough into cells, which 
are filled with acidulated water. When 
the end plates are metallically united 
electricity is generated. See Gal¬ 
vanism. 

Battey’s Operation. Oophorec¬ 
tomy. See Operation. 

Bat'tledore Plasen'ta. Placenta 
in which the cord is inserted on the 
margin. 

Bauhin, Valve of. The ileo-csecal 
or ileo-colic valve. Named after Bauhin, 
but it had previously been described by 
Fallopius and other anatomists. A valve 
located transversely at the opening of 
the ileum into the caecum, its office 
being to prevent the return of excre- 
mentitious matter from the caecum into 
the small intestine. 

Baume’s Flux. A deflagrating 
mixture containing saltpetre, sulphur, 
and fine sawdust. 

Baunscheidis'mus, bown-shy-diz- 
mus. (After its proposer, Baunscheid, 
a German.) A method of counter-irri¬ 
tation, consisting of puncturing the 
skin with a number of fine needles, and 
then rubbing the part with a stimu¬ 
lating mixture containing mustard and 
pepper or other irritants. 

Bay-Berries. The berries of the 1 


Laurus nobilis , or sweet bay; they 
yield laurin, or bay-berry camphor. 

Bay Rum. Spiritus myrciae. 

Bay Salt. Chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, as obtained from sea¬ 
water by solar evaporation. 

Bayle, Gray Granulations of. 

Tubercular nodules in the lungs which 
have undergone a fibroid change. 

BdSl'la, del-la. (Gr. [idaXXu> ) to 
“suck.”) The leech; this is the Greek 
equivalent of the Latin Hirudo (</. v .'). 

Bdellat'omy. Bdellotomy. 

Bdellium, del-le-um. (Gr. ftdeXXtov, 
a gum.) A name applied to a gum- 
resinous substance brought from the 
Levant and India and of obscure origin, 
but believed to exude from various 
species of balsamodendron. It is solid, 
brittle, brown, bitter, and odorous. 
There is an Indian and an African 
variety. 

Bdellom'eter. (Gr. ftdeXXa, “ leech,” 
and /xerpov, “ measure”) An apparatus 
devised as a substitute for the leech ; 
it consists of a cupping-glass, scarifi¬ 
cator, and exhausting syringe, and pos¬ 
sesses the advantage of permitting the 
quantity of blood drawn to be deter¬ 
mined. 

Bdellot'omy, del-ot-o-me. (Gr. 
ftdsXXa, “ leech,” and TSfivaj, to “ cut.”) 
The operation of cutting off the poste¬ 
rior half of the leech, or simply open¬ 
ing one of the large cascal appendages 
in the posterior part of its abdomen, 
thus indefinitely increasing its capacity 
of drawing blood, which runs out from 
it posteriorly. 

Bead-Proof. An epithet used to 
indicate the strength of spirituous 
liquors, as shown by the continuance 
of the bubbles or beads on the surface 
for a certain time. 

Beak, beek. The bill; the pro¬ 
longation of the mouth or horny sub¬ 
stance investing the mandibles. In 
Pharmacy , the tubular portion of a 
retort. In Botany , a long narrow tip. 

Beak'er, beek-er. The name of a 
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certain small glass vessel used in chem¬ 
ical analysis. 

Bean. The familiar name of vari¬ 
ous herbaceous plants of the order 
Leguminosse. The seeds yield a prod¬ 
uct called Legumine (q. v.). (See also 
Faba.) B. of St. Ignatius. (See 
Strychnos Ignatia.) B., Tonka, 
Dipterix odorata. B., Vanilla. See 
Vanilla. 

Bear'berry. Arbutus uva-ursi; now 
also called Arctostaphylos uva-ursi. 

Beard. The hair which, after the 
age of puberty, grows upon the cheek, 
lips, and chin of males. In Zoology, 
any appendage analogous to a beard. 

Bea'ver. (Lat. Castor fiber .) An 
animal of the order Rodentia , a native 
of Europe and North America. See 
also Castor, a medicinal substance 
which it affords. 

Bebee'rine. C 18 H 21 N0 3 . An alka¬ 
loid, of bitter tonic and antiperiodic 
properties not unlike quinine, found in 
the bark of the British Guiana green- 
heart tree, or Bebeeru ( q. v.). 

Bebee'ru. The name of a British 
Guiana tree, whose bark yields the 
alkaloid Bebeerine (q. v.). It is the 
Nectandra Rodiei , a tree of the order 
Lauraceac. 

Bech/ic, bek-ik. (Gr. ftrfi, “ cough. 1 ’) 
Belonging to, or relieving, a cough. 

Bech'ica, bek-ik-ah. (From the 
same.) A general appellation of reme¬ 
dies tending to allay cough; cough 
medicines; demulcent remedies. See 
Bex. 

Bech/ous, bek-us. (From the same.) 
Having, or pertaining to, cough ; bechic. 

Bed, Air. (See Air-Bed.) B., 
Hydrostatic, water-bed. B. Sore, an 
ulcer occasioned by constant pressure 
of a part of the body in bed; some¬ 
times, however, seeming to be due 
rather to impaired nutrition of the skin 
than to direct pressure on the part 
involved. See Trophic Lesions, and 
Ulcer. 

Bed'egar. An excrescence found ; 


on various species of Rosa, and pro¬ 
duced by the puncture of an insect. 

Bedlamite. An insane person. 

Bee. (Lat. apis.') A family of 
four-winged insects of the order Hy- 
menoptera. B. Bread. (See Prop¬ 
olis.) B., Honey, Apis mellifica. 

Beef Tea. An infusion of lean 
beef; useful as a diet in convalescence 
for infants and patients who cannot 
digest solid food. 

Beer. (Lat. cerevisia.) The fer¬ 
mented infusion of malted barley, fla¬ 
vored with hops; prepared by a com¬ 
paratively slow fermentation, and con¬ 
taining about 2.5 per cent, of alcohol. 
Also applied to certain beverages con¬ 
sisting of flavored saccharine liquor, as 
spruce beer, ginger beer, etc. 

Beer’s Knife. A knife, of trian¬ 
gular blade, used in operations for cata¬ 
ract. 

Bees’ Wax. Wax from the comb 

of the Apis mellifica ; Cera (jq. v.). 

Beggiato'a. A genus of schizo- 
mycetes. possessing threads, rods, and 
cocci, and containing sulphur-granules. 

Bego'nla. (After Begon, a bot¬ 
anist.) The name given to a genus of 
herbs, nat. ord. Begoniaceae ; it includes 
many species, of which the Peruvian 
Begonia tomentosa and other varieties 
have roots of astringent properties, 
used in haemorrhage, etc. 

Be'la. Bael; a medicinal agent 
derived from the dried half-ripe fruit 
of jEgle Marmelos. See also Covolam. 

Bela-aye. Belahe ; a tonic and as¬ 
tringent bark of a Madagascar tree. 

Beladamboc. A species of con- 
I volvulus of Malabar. A liniment, used 
against the bites of rabid animals, is 
formed from the acrid juice of this 
plant, mixed with oil, spice, etc. 

Belch'ing. Eructation. 

Bel'emnoid. Bclonoid. 

Bel'enoid. (Gr. “ arrow,” 

and stdo?, “ resemblance.’’) Resem¬ 
bling an arrow or a bodkin ; belonoid. 
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Bell Sound. A peculiar physical 
sign associated with pneumothorax. 

Bell’s Law. That the anterior roots 
of the spinal nerves are motor, and the 
posterior roots sensory. 

Bell’s Paral'ysis. (After Sir 
Charles Bell.) Paralysis of the facial 
nerve. See Facial Paralysis. 

Belladon'na. (It., “ beautiful lady,” 
because used in the toilet.) Deadly 
nightshade. The name (U. S. Ph.) of 
the leaves of Atropci belladonna, a per¬ 
ennial plant of the natural order Solan- 
acese. The active principle of this 
plant is atropine, which, when applied 
to the eye, causes great dilatation of the 
pupil. See Atropa Belladonna. 

Belladon'nae Fo'lia. The name 
for the leaves of the Atropa Bella¬ 
donna. See Atropa Belladonna, 
and Belladonna. 

Belladon'nae Ra'dix. The name 
for the root of the Atropa Bella¬ 
donna (q. v.). 

Belli'ni, Ducts of. The straight 
terminal portions of the uriniferous 
tubules of the kidney. See Urinifer¬ 
ous Tubules. 

Bel'lis. The common dais} 7 , or little 
marguerite, a plant of the nat. ord. 
Compositee; leaves and flowers some¬ 
what acrid. 

Belloc’s Canula. A tubular ap¬ 
paratus used to plug the posterior 
nares in cases of epistaxis. 

Bel'lows Sound. An abnormal 
heart sound, as heard through the stetho¬ 
scope, somewhat resembling that pro¬ 
duced by the blowing of a small pair 
of bellows ; also produced by the large 
vessels under certain pathological con¬ 
ditions, and by an abnormally rapid 
passage of the blood through a healthy 
heart. See Bruit de Soufflet, and 
Respiration. 

Bel'lows Sound, Fu'nic. A single 
murmur of the bellows variety, which 
has been observed, synchronous with 
the first sound of the heart. 

Bgl'ly. (Lat. venter .) The cavity 
containing the bowels or intestines: 


alvus ; abdomen ; also occasionally ap¬ 
plied to the womb. See Abdomen, 
Venter, and Uterus. 

Bel'ly-bound. Costive ; consti¬ 

pated. 

Bel'oid. Belonoid. 

Bel'onoid. (Gr. jSslo?, “ arrow,” 
and stdos, “ resemblance.”) Arrow- 
shaped ; resembling a bodkin ; styloid ; 
belenoid. Applied to the styloid pro¬ 
cesses in general. 

Ben, Oil of. See Oil. 

Benign, be-nine. Kindly ; not ma¬ 
lignant ; applied to medicinal agents 
of gentle action or to affections of mild 
character, and especially to non-malig- 
nant tumors. 

Benig'nant. Benign; the opposite 
of malignant; applied to local morbid 
growths which do not return if removed 
by the surgeon. 

Ben'jamin. A popular term for 
Benzoinum ( g . v .). B., Flowers of, 

benzoic acid. 

Ben'ne Oil. Oil of sesame. See Oil. 

Ben'zin. (Also called benzene, 
benzine, benzinuin, benzol, benzole, 
hydrophenyl, etc.) An oily hydro¬ 
carbon prepared from bituminous coal; 
the first of the series of the aromatic 
organic compounds. Formula, C 6 H 6 ; 
spec. grav. 0.85. It is a limpid, color¬ 
less, volatile, odorous, inflammable 
liquid, soluble in alcohol, and itself 
dissolves fats readily; extensively used 
by manufacturers of india-rubber. It 
has been used internally for the de¬ 
struction of entozoa. externally in rheu¬ 
matism and neuralgia. The inhaled 
vapor is anaesthetic, and has been ex¬ 
hibited in pertussis. 

Benzi'num. The pharmacopoeial 
name for benzin ; benzene. 

Ben'zoated. Having the addition 
of, or impregnated with, gum benzoin ; 
having benzoic acid incorporated with 
the other ingredients of a compound, 
being introduced into ointments, etc. to 
prevent putrefaction. 

Benzo'ic Acid. A crystalline acid 
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obtained from gum benzoin; has been 
employed in chronic catarrh. 

Ben'zolne. A substance derived 
from the essential oil of bitter almonds. 

Benzo'inum. A resin obtained 
from Styrax benzoin, or benjamin tree 
of Sumatra, Java, and Siam. It is in 
the form of compact masses, and has 
an odor resembling that of vanilla. Its 
properties are chiefly due to the pres¬ 
ence of benzoic acid, although it fre¬ 
quently contains cinnamic acid. Ben¬ 
zoin is a stimulating expectorant, 
although it is chiefly used as an anti¬ 
septic external application in the form 
of a tincture. 

Ben'zol. Benzin. 

Ber'berine. An alkaloid ; the bit¬ 
ter principle derived from the Berberis 
vulgaris. 

Berberis. Root of barberry; of 
tonic and astringent properties. See 
Barberry, and Oxycantha Galeni. 

Berberry. Barberry. 

Bergamot'. A variety of small 
orange, of agreeable taste and peculiar 
odor; it yields oil of bergamot. See 
Oil. 

Beriber'i, ba-re-ba-re. Bad sick¬ 
ness of Ceylon. (Cf. Barbiers.) A 
disease designated by numerous local 
names, and characterized by general 
dropsy, accompanied by anaemia, pain, 
numbness, and paralysis of the lower 
limbs, debility, degeneration of mus¬ 
cular tissue, effusion into the serous 
cavities; praecordial anxiety and dys¬ 
pnoea ; scanty, high-colored urine, but 
without albuminuria; oedema of the 
limbs and body generally, small quick 
pulse, torpor of the bowels, and a pecu¬ 
liar tottering gait. It is an Indian dis¬ 
ease, although met with in South Amer¬ 
ica and elsewhere, and occurs in an acute 
and a chronic form. It is accompanied 
by multiple neuritis, and is probably 
caused by a specific microorganism. It 
is usually incurable, and the acute 
form is exceedingly fatal. 

Ber'ry. (Lat. bacca). A pulpy, 
indehiscent, inferior, many-celled peri¬ 


carp or fruit, in which the seeds at 
maturity lose their attachment and 
become scattered and imbedded in the 
pulp. 

Bertin, Columns of. See Column. 

Ber'tin, Spongy Bones of. The 

two small sphenoidal turbinated bones 
which partially close in the sphenoidal 
sinuses. 

Beryllium. Glucinum ( q. v.). 

Be'ta. The beet. The name of a 
genus of plants of the order Che- 
nopodese. See also Alpha. 

Be'taine. A ptomaine found in 
human urine and in poisonous fresh 
mussels, in beets, and various other 
vegetable roots. 

Be'ta-Naph'thol. See Naphtiiol. 

Be'tel. A celebrated Oriental mas¬ 
ticatory, consisting of the areca, betel, 
or pinang nut, the produce of the Areca 
catechu , a plant of the natural order 
Palmse. A portion of the nut is rolled 
up with a little lime in the leaf of the 
Piper betel and chewed; this is a 
familiar practice in tropical Asia. Be¬ 
tel is said to be stimulant, aphrodisiac, 
tonic, and astringent. See Areca. 

Bet'ula, bet-yu-lah. The systematic 
name of a genus of trees, the birch, of 
the natural order Bettdacese, common 
in Europe and the United States. B. 
Al'ba, white birch, a species small in 
size, having smooth white bark; com¬ 
mon in Europe and portions of the 
United States. The leaves and sap are 
used in medicine; the former are 
astringent and bitter, and have been 
regarded as antiscorbutic and anthel¬ 
mintic ; the latter is reputed antiscor¬ 
butic and diuretic. It yields birch oil. 
B. Lenta, sweet birch, an American 
species; the bark and leaves have been 
used, in infusion, as an excitant and 
diaphoretic; the volatile oil seems 
identical with that of gaultheria. 

Betula'ceae. The name of a natu¬ 
ral order of European and American 
trees; it comprises the various kinds 
of birch and alder. 

Bet'ulin. Birch camphor; a chem- 
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ical resinoid substance derived from 
the bark of the white birch. 

Bex. (Gr./9?j£, “ a cough.”) Cough; 
the Greek equivalent of the more fa¬ 
miliar Latin term tussis. See Bechica, 
and Tussis. 

Bez'oar. (Said to be of Persian 
etymology, and to signify “ alexiphar- 
mic.”) iEgagropilus; a morbid concre¬ 
tion of hair sometimes formed in the 
alimentary canal of certain animals. 
Marvelous and fantastic properties 
were formerly attributed to bezoars, 
which were accounted efficacious against 
poisons and eruptive, pestilential, and 
other diseases. B. BovPnum, bezoar 
of the beef; a variety of bezoar found 
in the fourth stomach of beeves ; also, 
a biliary calculus found in the gall¬ 
bladder. B., Oriental, bezoar found 
in the fourth stomach of the Indian 
gazelle; formerly the most highly es¬ 
teemed variety. 

Bezoar'dics. A term applied to 
alexipharmie agents imagined to pos¬ 
sess the properties imputed to bezoars; 
medicines compounded with bezoar. 

Bhang 1 , bang. Extract of Indian 
hemp, or Cannabis Indica ; also called 
hashish. 

Biauric'ulate. (Lat. bis , “ twice,” 
and auricula, “ auricle.”) Having two 
auricles, as the heart of mammalia, 
birds, and reptiles. 

Biba'sic. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
basis, “ base.”) Having two bases, or 
capable, as certain acids, of combining 
with two parts or equivalents of a base. 
B. Salts. See Salt. 

Bibito'rious. (Lat. bibere, “ to 
drink.”) Of, or pertaining to, drink¬ 
ing or a drinker. Formerly applied to 
the rectus internus oculi muscle, be¬ 
cause it directed the eye towards the 
cup in drinking. 

Bi'bron’s An'tidote. A remedy 
for the poison of rattlesnake-bite, con¬ 
sisting of iodide of potassium, corrosive 
sublimate, and bromine. 

Bib'ulous. (Lat. bibere, “ to drink.”) 


Having the quality of absorbing moist- 
; ure or fluids. 

Biear'bonate. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” 
and carbonas, “ carbonate.”) A salt 
containing two equivalents of carbonic 
acid in combination with one of the 
i base. 

Bicau'dal, bi-kaw-dl. (Lat. bis, 

\ “ twice,” and cauda, a “ tail.”) Bicau- 
date ; having two tails ; double-tailed ; 
an epithet applied to a muscle. 

Blgephalmm. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” 
and Gr. xsyaXy], the “ head.”) A rather 
unclassical term, applied to a very 
large sarcomatous tumor of the scalp, 
presenting an appearance as of a second 
head grown upon it. 

B^eph'alous. (From the same.) 
Having two heads ; double-headed. 

Biceps. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
caput, the “ head.”) Having two heads 
or origins; applied to a muscle of the 
arm and to one of the thigh. See 
Muscle. 

Bichat, Canal of. See Canal. 

Biehlo'ride of Mer'cury. Corro¬ 
sive sublimate. See Hydrargyri. 

Bi'chos. A name given to a species 
of worms that penetrate the toes of the 
inhabitants of the Indies. 

Bicip'ital. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
caput, “ head.”) Two-headed ; having 
two heads or origins ; of, or pertaining 
to, the biceps muscle. B. Groove, a 
longitudinal groove between the tuber¬ 
osities of the os humeri, into which 
the long head of the biceps is received. 
B. Tu'bercle, a prominence of the 
radius to which the tendon of the 
biceps is attached. 

Bicon'cave. (Lat. bis, “twice,” 
and concavus, “ hollowed.”) Concavo- 
concave ; having both sides concave; 
hollowed on both sides; applied to a 
vertebra, to a lens, etc. 

Bicon'vex. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
convexus, “convex.”) Convexo-convex; 
having both sides convex ; the opposite 
of biconcave ; applied to a lens. 

Bieor'nis. (Lat. bis, “twice,” and 
cornu, “ horn.”) A term applied to 
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the os hyo'ides, which has two processes 
or horns, and formerly to muscles 
having two insertions. 

Bicus'pid. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
cuspis, a “ spear-point.”) Having two 
cusps, tubercles, or points ; terminating 
in two sharp points. B. Teeth, the 
fourth and fifth teeth, the small molars, 
being the first two pairs of molars in 
each jaw. See Tooth. 

Bidder’s Gan'g'lia. See Ganglion. 

Bi'fid. (Lat. bis, “twice,” and 
findtre, “ to cleave.”) Forked ; divided 
into two ; opening with a cleft; divided 
by a linear sinus with straight margins. 

Bifls'tular. Having two parallel 
tubes. 

Blfo'cal. Having two foci; applied 
to a lens or eyeglass having two parts, 
the upper for distant and the lower 
for near use. 

Bifo'rate. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
forare, “ to pierce.”) Having two en¬ 
tries, apertures, or pores; doubly per¬ 
forated. 

Blfurca'tion, bi-fur-kay-shun. (Lat. 
bis,“ twice,” and furca, “ a fork.”) Divis¬ 
ion into two branches, or the point of 
such division ; as of a vessel, nerve, 
trunk, etc. 

Blg&s'ter. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
Gr. yaargp, “ belly.”) A rather un- 
classical term, signifying tw T o-bellied; 
applied to muscles. See Biventer, 
and Digastric. 

Big'g'ar. The name of a Bengalese 
affection with marked cerebral symp¬ 
toms. 

Bigno'nia Capreola'ta. An indig¬ 
enous climbing plant, of the nat. ord. 
Bignoniacese ; the root and other parts 
have been used in infusion and decoc¬ 
tion in syphilis, rheumatism, etc. 

Bi/labe. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
Gr. Aaftetv, “ to take hold of.”) A two- 
bladed instrument for extracting foreign 
bodies from the bladder through the 
urethra. 

Bilat'eral. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
latus, “ side.”) Two-sided ; having two 
symmetrical sides; pertaining to the 


two sides of a central axis, as the bi¬ 
lateral symmetry of vertebrate and 
articulate animals. B. Operation, a 
method of lithotomy. (See Lithot¬ 
omy.) B. Symmetry, an appellation 
given to the exact resemblance between 
many muscles, organs, limbs, and parts 
situated on each side of the mesial line. 
See Symmetry. 

Bile. (Lat. bills.') The hepatic 
secretion ; a brown, yellow, or greenish, 
alkaline, viscid, bitter, nauseous tasting 
fluid secreted by the liver. It consists of 
water, biliary acids and salts, cholesterin, 
mucus, coloring matters, fat, lecithin, 
and inorganic salts. The acids are prin¬ 
cipally taurocholic and glycocholic, and 
are combined with sodium or potassium. 
Its chief offices are to emulsify the fats 
taken as food, to excite intestinal per¬ 
istalsis, to render the fasces sufficiently 
soft, and to diminish putrefaction of 
the intestinal contents. B. Acids, the 
principal bile acids are taurocholic and 
glycocholic acids, existing in combina¬ 
tion with sodium and potassium; glyco¬ 
cholic acid is the more abundant in 
human bile. B. Pigments, the prin¬ 
cipal ones are bilirubin and biliverdin, 
the former imparting a golden-red color 
to the fresh bile of Carnivora, the latter 
being the green pigment of the bile 
of Herbivora. Other pigments have 
been described in the bile, including 
bilipyrrhin, bilifuscin, and biliprasin. 
See Cholochrome. 

Bilhar'zia. (After Dr. Bilharz of 
Cairo.) Bilharzia hasmatobia; distoma 
haematobia. A species of fluke-worm 
or trematode found in the portal sys¬ 
tem of blood-vessels, in man and other 
animals. This trematode hasmatozoon 
was first described as a distoma, but 
is now generally known as Bilharzia 
‘haematobia. It is also found in the 
kidney and bladder, and produces 
certain formidable endemic diseases, 
principally in Africa, consisting of dis¬ 
turbance of the uropoietic functions, 
including haematuria. The sexes are 
separate, the female being so compara¬ 
tively slender as to be lodged, during 
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copulation, in a slit-like groove pre¬ 
sented by the abdomen of the male. 
See Parasites. 

Bil'iary. Pertaining to bile. B. 
Acids, bile acids. B. Apparatus, 
applied to the aggregate of parts that 
concur in the secretion and excretion 
of bile; the liver, biliary ducts, etc. 
B. CaPculus. (See Calculi.) B. 
Concre'tions. Concretions found in 
the biliary apparatus. B. Ducts. The 
hepatic, connected Avith the liver; the 
cystic, with the gall-bladder; and the 
ductus communis choledochus, being 
the common excretory duct of the liver 
and gall-bladder. (See Duct.) B. Fis'- 
tula. See Fistula. 

Bilia'tion. The excretion of bile. 

Biligy'anin. Blue coloring matter 
obtained from bilirubin. 

Bilifla'vin. Yellow coloring matter 
derived from bilirubin. 

Biliful'vine. (Lat. bilis, “bile,” and 
fulvus , “ tawny.”) The coloring matter 
of the bile of the ox. 

Bilifus^in. (Lat. bilis, “ bile,” and 
fuscus, “ bi'own.”) A dark, non-crys¬ 
talline substance met with in gall¬ 
stones ; a bile-pigment of slight im¬ 
portance. 

Bllin. (Lat. bills, “ bile.”) A 
gummy, pale yellow mass, important 
constituent of the bile; mixture of 
bile salts; picromel. 

Bil'ious. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to, containing, affected by, or 
produced by, bile. An epithet popu¬ 
larly applied, in a vague way, to certain 
constitutions and affections supposed 
to arise from superabundant biliary 
secretion. B. Temperament. See 
Temperament. 

BiF iousness. The state of being 
“bilious.” Popularly applied to a dis¬ 
ordered condition associated with con¬ 
stipation, headache, depression, coated 
tongue, and anorexia, and commonly 
due to acute dyspepsia or malarial 
conditions. 

Biliphe'in. (Lat. bills, “bile,” and 


Gr. <pau>s, “ brown.”) A coloring 

matter of bile. 

Bilipra'sin. (Lat. bilis, “bile,” and 
prasinus, “dark green.”) A dark, 
non-crystallizable substance found in 
gall-stones; a bile-pigment, somewhat 
similar to bilifuscin. 

Biliru'bin. (Lat. bilis, “ bile,” and 
rubus, “ red.”) A red bile-pigment, 
constituting the chief coloring ingre¬ 
dient in human bile. 

Biliver'din. (Lat. bilis, “ bile,” and 
viridis, “ green.”) Cholechlorine ; a 
green bile-pigment, constituting the 
green coloring matter of the bile of 
Herbivora. It is the green flocculent 
precipitate formed by adding an acid 
to a solution of the yellow coloring 
matter of bile ; it resembles the green 
coloring matter of 1-eaves. 

Biloc'ular, bi-lok-yu-lar. (Lat bis, 
“ twice,” and loculus, “ small cell.”) 
Double-celled. Having, or divided 
into, two cells. 

BinPana. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
manus, “ hand.”) Two-handed ; ap¬ 
plied to an order of Mammalia of a 
single genus, man being the only mam¬ 
mal possessing two perfect hands. 

BimarPual. Ambidextrous. 

Bimns'cular. Having two attach¬ 
ing muscles and two muscular impres¬ 
sions. 

Bi/nary. (Lat. binus, “ by couples.”) 
Consisting of two elements or measures. 
In Chemistry, containing two units. In 
Anatomy, branching into two divisions; 
separating progressively into pairs. 
B. Combina'tion, a combination of 
chemical elements united atom to 
atom, singly; a term connected with 
the theory that combination takes 
place between the atoms of bodies 
only. If but one combination of two 
elementary bodies exists, it is consid¬ 
ered binary ; but if several compounds 
can be obtained from the same ele¬ 
ments, they are presumed to combine 
in proportions expressed by some sim¬ 
ple multiple of the number of atoms, 
presenting ternary and quaternary com- 
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binations. B. Cora'pound, a com¬ 
pound of two elements, or of an element 
and a compound performing the func¬ 
tion of an element, or of two com¬ 
pounds, each of which performs the 
function of an element. 

Bind'er, Obstet'ric. The abdom¬ 
inal bandage put on after parturition 
as a support to the abdominal walls. 

Blnoe'ular, bi-nok-yu-lar. (Lat. 
bis, “twice,” and oculus, “eye.”) Per¬ 
taining to, affecting, or adapted to the 
use of both eyes. B. Vision, vision 
with both eyes; the faculty of using 
both eyes harmoniously. The term 
binocular vision relates to impressions 
made upon both retinae, combined into 
jingle vision. 

Binoc'ulus, bi-nok-yu-lus. (From 
the same.) Applied to a bandage for 
securing dressings on both eyes. 

Bino'dal. Consisting of but two 
nodes or joints. 

Binox'ide. An oxide which con¬ 
tains twice as much oxygen as the 
protoxide of the same metal, and is 
capable of combining with an acid to 
form a salt. 

Blodynam'ics, bi-o-di-nam-ix. (Gr. 
/9m?, “ life,” and duva/j.c$, “ power.”) The 
doctrine or science of the vital activity 
or forces. 

Biogam'ia. (Gr. j3cog, “ life,” and 
yapew, to “ wed.”) Animal magnetism. 

Biogen'esis. (Gr. /9m?, “ life,” and 
yevstns, “ origin.”) Archebiosis ; the 
origin or evolution of life. A term for 
the hypothesis of the genesis or produc¬ 
tion of living forms by means of portions 
of living matter given off from preex¬ 
isting living matter, embracing the idea 
that there can be no life without ante¬ 
cedent life, in contradistinction to 
spontaneous generation, or abiogenesis. 

Biogno'sis. (Gr. /9m?, “life,” and 
Y'MUfTis, “ knowledge.”) The investiga¬ 
tion or knowdedge of life. 

Biological. Pertaining to biology. 

BloPogy. (Gr. /9m?, “life,” and 
Xoyo$, “ discourse.”) The doctrine or 
science of life; that branch of Physi¬ 


ology which treats of life in general, or 
the different forces of life. Also that 
department of natural science which 
relates to the structure, functions, and 
relations of living organisms, therefore 
embracing Botany as w'ell as Zoology. 
This term has also been extended to 
apply to a theory of a life-force similar 
to magnetism, whereby the volition of 
one individual is believed capable of 
controlling the actions of another. 

Biol'ysis. (Gr. /9m?, “ life,” and 
h>u>, to “ dissolve.”) The destruction 
of life; the disorganization of living 
tissue. 

Blolyt'ic. (From the same.) Im¬ 
pairing, destroying, or tending to the 
destruction of life. Applied to de¬ 
pressing agents, or those deleterious 
agents which have a disorganizing tend¬ 
ency and lessen or destroy strength, 
as powerful acids, salts, narcotics, and 
metallic substances. See Morphol- 
YSIS. 

Biomag'netism. (Gr. /9m?, “ life,” 
and nayvrjs, “magnet.”) Animal mag¬ 
netism. 

Bidm'etry. (Gr. /9m?, “ life,” and 
fisrpov , “ measure.”) The art of com¬ 
puting and reckoning life. The life 
table has been spoken of as an instru¬ 
ment of Biometry. 

BiOn'omy. (Gr. /9m?, “ life,” and 

vo/j. 0 ?, “ law.”) Physiology. 

Bioph'agous, bi-of-ag-us. (Gr. /9m?, 
“life,” and <paysiv, “to eat.”) Life- 
eating ; an epithet applied in Botany 
to such plants as derive their suste¬ 
nance from the absorption of living 
organisms. 

Bi'oplasm. (Gr. /9m?*, “life,” and 
-Xaa/j.a, “form.”) Living matter; 
germinal matter; a term used to de¬ 
note the germinal matter supposed to 
be essential to the functions of all 
living beings; the rudimentary mate¬ 
rial formative of the tissues and fluids 
of living beings, animal or vegeta¬ 
ble, and concerned in the nutrition, 
growth, and changes which the tissues 
and organs undergo in health and dis- 
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ease; the germinal, self-propagating 
material through which all forms of 
life are manifested; unaltered proto¬ 
plasm ; plasma. See Protoplasma. 

Bioplas'mic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to, or consisting of, bio¬ 
plasm. 

Bi'oplast. (From the same.) A 
mass of bioplasm ; a bioplasmic particle 
or cell, as a living white blood-corpus¬ 
cle or an epithelial cell, being the unit 
of living matter. 

Bloplas'tic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to a bioplast or bioplasm. 

Bios'eopy, bi-os-ko-pe. (Gr. fitos, 
“ life,” and axons tv, “ to view.”) An 
exploration or examination of life. In¬ 
vestigation to determine whether life is 
extinct. 

Biot'ic. (Gr. fitog, “ life.”) Vital; 
pertaining to life, or to the laws of or¬ 
ganic evolution. 

Biot'ics. (From the same.) Physi¬ 
ology. 

Bioto'mia. (Gr. /3cog, “ life,” and 
re/ii-w, to “ cut.”) Vivisection. 

Biparasit'ic. (Lat. bis , “ twice,” 
and parasitus , “ parasite.”) Parasitic 
in the second degree; applied to a 
plant living parasitically on another 
parasitic plant. 

Bipari'etal. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
parietale (os), “ parietal bone.”) Per¬ 
taining to the diameter of the cranium 
from one parietal eminence to the other. 

Bip'arous. (Lat. bis, “twice,” and 
parere, “ to bring forth.”) Bringing 
forth two at a birth. 

BPped. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and pes, 
“ foot.”) Having two feet; two-legged. 

Bl'pllcate. Having two folds or 
plaits. 

Bipolar. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
polus, “ pivot.”) Doubly polar ; hav¬ 
ing two poles. Applied to cells of the 
central nervous system, which have two 
prolongations. 

Bipo'rous. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
porus, “ pore.”) Having two rounded 
apertures. 


Birch. See Betula. 

Bird’s-nest Bodies. Pearly bodies; 
globes formed of dead epithelial cells 
arranged in a concentric manner, found 
in squamous epitheliomata and norm¬ 
ally in the thymus gland. 

Bird’s-nest Cells. Bird’s - nest 
bodies. 

Bird’s Nest, Edible. The nest of 
a species of swallow, Hirundo Escu¬ 
lent a; mucilaginous in character, and 
composed of marine algae, apparently 
cemented with the bird’s vomited 
food or salivary mucus, although its 
nature has not been accurately an¬ 
alyzed. It is used in the preparation 
of a kind of soup which forms an arti¬ 
cle of luxury for the table in China. 

Birth. Parturition. B., Plural, 

the delivery of more than one child at 
one labor. B., Posthumous, that oc¬ 
curring after the death of the child’s 
father. 

Birthmark. Venous naevus. 

Bische. A malignant dysentery of 
the West Indies. 

Bisex'ual. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
sexus, “ sex.”) Of two sexes ; having 
the parts of generation of both sexes ; 
hermaphrodite. 

Biskra Button. Aleppo button, 
or Oriental boil. 

Bis'muth. A reddish-white or 
yellowish-white metal, found native or 
as a constituent of some minerals; 
crystallization nearly cubic. Bismuth 
is brittle, somewhat harder than lead, 
melts at about 500° Fahr., volatilizes at 
a high temperature ; spec. grav. 9.8. 
In Medicine, employed chiefly in the 
preparation of the subnitrate; used 
in eczema, indigestion, etc. B., Butter 
of, chloride of bismuth. B., Carbo¬ 
nate of, bismuth, subcarbonate of. B., 
Nitrate of, bismuth, subnitrate of. B., 
Oxide of, bismuth, subnitrate of. B., 
Subcarb'onate of (Ph. U. S. Bis- 
muthi Subcarbonas ), a whitish powder 
containing carbonic acid and bismuth ; 
permanent in the air, odorless, taste¬ 
less, and insoluble ; of properties simi- 
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lar to the subnitrate. B., Subnitrate 
of, Bismuthi Subnitras (U. S. Ph.), 
white bismuth; white oxide of bis¬ 
muth ; pearl white ; Spanish white. A 
heavy white powder containing nitric 
acid and bismuth. It is permanent in 
the air, odorless, almost tasteless, and 
insoluble. It is astringent, and is a 
valuable remedial agent in gastric and 
intestinal diseases, etc.; used externally 
as a drying application to ulcerated 
surfaces, in leucorrhoea, etc. B., Vale¬ 
rianate of, prepared from oxide of 
bismuth, nitric acid, and valerianate of 
soda; employed in gastrodynia, neur¬ 
algia, and cardiac palpitation as a 
nervine. B., White, bismuth, sub- 
nitrate of. 

Bis'muthine. A native sulphuret 
of bismuth, a rare mineral. 

Bismu'thum. The pharmacopceial 
name for commercial bismuth; Bis¬ 
muth ( q. v.~). B. Al'bum, bismuth, 
subnitrate of. 

Bis'tour^, bis-tur-e. A small, nar- 
row-bladed knife or scalpel, used by 
surgeons for making incisions. There 
are the straight, curved, and probe- 
pointed varieties. 

Bisul'eate. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
sulcus, a “ furrow.”) Double-furrowed ; 
having two grooves. 

Bisul'phate. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” 
and sulphas, “ sulphate.”) A combi¬ 
nation of two equivalents of sulphuric 
acid with one of a base. 

Bisul'phide of Carbon. See Car¬ 
bon. 

Blsul'phite. (Lat. bis, “ twice,’" 
and sulphis, “ sulphite.”) A combina¬ 
tion of two equivalents of sulphurous 
acid with one of a base. 

Bit'noben. Salt of bitumen; a 
white, saline substance, much em¬ 
ployed in India for innumerable affec¬ 
tions. 

Bitter Almond. See Amygdala 
A MARA. 

Bitter-Almond Water. A prepa¬ 
ration of oil of bitter almonds and 
rater; used as a vehicle for other 


medicines in nervous coughs and spas¬ 
modic affections. 

Bitter Apple. The plant and fruit 

of the Cucumis colocynthis ; of purga¬ 
tive properties. 

Bitter Principle. A general term 
applied to a peculiar principle, of in¬ 
tense bitterness, imparting the charac¬ 
teristic bitter quality to certain vege¬ 
tables. 

Bitter-Sweet. Solanum dulcamara. 

Bitter Wine of Iron. A tonic 
solution of white wine, citrate of iron, 
quinine, etc. 

Bit'temess. The quality of being 
bitter ; a peculiar, familiar taste, as of 
quinine, quassia, etc. 

Bit'ters. Applied to various medi¬ 
cinal agents, expressing their quality 
as particularly perceptible to the taste. 
B., Aromatic, bitters embracing also 
the properties of aromatics. B., 
Styptic, bitters embracing also the 
properties of styptics and astringents. 

Bltu'men. Mineral pitch ; a sub¬ 
stance having a pitch-like odor, and 
readily inflammable, burning without 
residue. It is composed of vai-ious 
hydrocarbons, and is supposed to be 
formed in the earth by the decomposi¬ 
tion of animal and vegetable substances. 
It occurs in forms of varying consist¬ 
ency, ranging from fluid to solid. In 
its most fluid state it constitutes naph¬ 
tha, a clear, yellowish liquid ; having 
the consistence of oil, it becomes petro¬ 
leum, which is darker and more viscid ; 
in a compact mass it becomes asphal- 
tum, which is solid and brittle. It 
also yields benzol, naphtha, paraffin, 
and various other substances. B., 
Barbaden'se, Barbadoes tar; petro¬ 
leum. 

Bitu'minous. Having the quali¬ 
ties or nature of bitumen ; compounded 
with, or containing, bitumen. 

Biu'ret Reac'tion. The purplish 
color produced on adding Fehling’s 
solution to solutions of peptone. 

Biv'alent. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
valere, “ to be able.”) An epithet ap- 
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plied to an element or radical to denote, 
as the expression of its chemical 
strength, the ability of its atoms to 
unite with twice the number of mo¬ 
nad atoms. Oxygen is a bivalent ele¬ 
ment, and capable, in chemical reac¬ 
tion, of replacing two atoms of hydro¬ 
gen, which is univalent. See Quan- 
TIVALENCE. 

Biven'ter. (Lat. bis, “ twice,” and 
venter, the “belly.”) Having a double 
belly ; the name of muscles which have 
two bellies, as the occipito-frontalis; 
the same as digastricus. 

Black'berry. The familiar name 
of the fruit of Rubus villosus and other 
species of Rubus. 

Black Blood. Venous blood; 
a term derived from the dark purple 
hue of such blood, as contrasted with 
the scarlet arterial blood. B. Death, 
the black plague; an Oriental plague 
which occurred in Italy in the four¬ 
teenth century ; it was marked by boils 
and gangrene of the skin, pneumonia, 
hsemorrhages, etc., and is believed to 
have proven fatal to 25,000,000 people 
in Europe. (See Plaque.) B. Death, 
New, the black plague which appeared 
in Dublin in 1806, and somewhat re¬ 
sembled the foregoing. It has also been 
designated cerebro-spinal typhus, black 
fever, etc. B. Draught, infusion of 
senna with sulphate of magnesium; 
a popular purgative. B. Drop, acetum 
opii. (See Opium.) B. Flux, a mix¬ 
ture of finely divided carbon with 
carbonate of potassium, used for the 
reduction of metals on a small scale. 
It differs from white flux only in the 
proportion of the ingredients. B. Haw, 
Viburnum Prunifolium. B. Lead, 
plumbago, graphite; a mineral car¬ 
bon containing a small percentage of 
iron, but no lead, its name being de¬ 
rived from its appearance; properly 
known as graphite. B. Leg, a term 
applied to a form of purpura which 
occurs among the lumbermen on the 
Ottawa River of Canada. It is accom¬ 
panied with hard swelling, of dark 
venous hue, of the limbs, and appears 


to be an aggravated form of scurvy. 
It is probably contracted from the con¬ 
tinuous use of pork, together with the 
deleterious influence on the blood of 
the nitrate of potassium used by the 
packers of that region to preserve the 
pork. (See Purpura.) B. Li'on, a 
sloughing syphilitic ulcer, which greatly 
affected the British soldiery in Portu¬ 
gal. B. Measles, a severe form of 
measles, to which has been given the 
name Rubeola nigra ; characterized by 
a purplish ecchymotic appearance of 
the eruption. B. Oak. (See Quercus 
Tinctoria.) B. Turpeth, protoxide 
of mercury; also called the gray, 
ash, or black oxide. B. Vomit, 
melaena cruenta. Substances having 
a more or less black appearance are 
rejected in various forms of disease, 
but the peculiar black vomit occurs in 
yellow fever, which is often called, in 
Spanish, El vomito negro. The re¬ 
jected matter is a dark-colored fluid, 
somewhat resembling coffee-grounds, 
acid in reaction, and depositing a 
sediment of coagulated albumin and 
disintegrated blood-corpuscles. It con¬ 
sists of blood altered by the secretions 
of the stomach. B. Walnut, familiar 
name of Juglans nigra. B. Wash, a 
lotion prepared by the decomposition 
of calomel in lime-water ; used in cases 
of syphilitic sores and as a stimulant 
to sluggish granulations. 

Blad'der. A membranous bag ; the 
cyst or sac-like reservoir, the receptacle 
of the urine in man and other animals. 
In Botany and Natural History, vari¬ 
ous objects resembling the mammalian 
bladder. (See Vesica, and Urinary 
Bladder.) B., Air, swim-bladder. 
(See Air-Bladder.) B., Catarrh of. 
(See Cystitis.) B., Columnar, 
bladder, fasciculated. B., Fascic'- 
ulated, hypertrophy of the muscular 
fibres of the bladder, wherein the 
interior of the organ presents cor¬ 
rugations, reticulated ridges, or inter¬ 
lacing columnar; caused by chronic 
cystitis. B. Fu'cus, the Fucus vesic- 
ulosus. B., Fun'dus of, that part 
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of the bladder which is in immediate 
relation with the rectum. B., Inflam¬ 
mation of, cystitis. B., Irritable, a 
condition of the bladder demanding 
frequent micturition, arising from 
various causes, such as calculus, cys¬ 
titis, etc. B., Neck of, the constricted 
portion of the bladder, constituting the 
orifice of the urethra; it is crescenti- 
forrn, and embraces a small tubercle 
called uvula vesicae, formed by the 
projection of the mucous membrane. 
B., Sac'culated, a condition of the 
bladder, from obstructed outflow of 
urine, wherein the mucous membrane 
becomes pouched between the hyper¬ 
trophied longitudinal muscular fibres 
of a fasciculated bladder, and forms 
deep sacculi ( appendices vesicae .) B., 

Trigonal space of, a smooth tri¬ 
angular portion of the interior sur¬ 
face of the bladder, the apex being 
at the commencement of the ure¬ 
thra, and the base extending from 
the opening of one ureter to that of 
the other; over its surface the rugas 
are absent. B., U'rinary, vesica uri¬ 
naria ; the reservoir which contains the 
urine. (See Urinary Bladder.) B.- 
Worm, a name applied to more or 
less transparent entozoa having the 
character of cysts or vesicles, embra¬ 
cing a variety of species. See Hydatid, 
and Tapeworm. 

Blad/dery Fever. Catheter fever, 
urinary fever, or urethral fever. 

Blse'sitas. (Gr. filatffos, “halting.”) 
Lisping ; stuttering ; stammering ; mis- 
enunciation ; embracing inaccuracy of 
enunciation and the substitution of 
soft for hard consonants, as d for t, 
b for p, etc. The term is somewhat 
vaguely applied, also, not only to defect 
of speech, but to distortion of the limbs, 
angular curvature of the spine, etc. 

Blain. A blister ; pustule ; blotch ; 
an orbicular elevation of the cuticle, 
containing a watery fluid; also, the 
discoloration of the skin after a sore 
or wound. See Chilblain. 

Bland. Mild ; simple; soothing ; 


non-irritant; applied to diet, medicinal 
agents, applications, etc. 

Bl&ste'ma. (Gr. /SIa<myjua, “ bud.”) 
Germ ; plasma ; protoplasm. The ma¬ 
trix or rudimental formative element 
of tissues; the albuminous substance 
in animal tissues ; the formative lymph 
of capillary exudation. A term applied 
to the rudimental mass or primitive 
basis of an unformed organ, from which 
it proceeds or grows. The nutritive 
pabulum necessary for the develop¬ 
ment and growth of the elements of 
various structures. In Botany, the 
embryo of a seed, apart from the cotyl¬ 
edon. 

Bl&ste'mal. Rudimentary; per¬ 
taining to a blastema, or to the rudi¬ 
mental mass of an organ in its forma¬ 
tive condition. 

Blastocar'dia, bias - to - kar - de - ah. 
(Gr. fiAavTos, “germ,” and zapdia, 
“ heart.”) The germinal spot of the 
ovum. See Molecule. 

Blas'toderm. (Gr. “germ,” 

and dep/j.a, “ the skin.”) Cicatricula ; 
the membrane in an ovum inclosing the 
yolk ; the germinal membrane of the 
impregnated ovum. A minute, thin, 
membranous layer of cells upon the 
inner surface of the vitelline membrane, 
formed by the segmentation of the 
ovum. 

Blastoder'mic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the blastoderm. (See 
Molecule.) B. Layers. These at 
first consist of two, the epiblast and 
the hypoblast; a third layer, the meso- 
blast , being generated subsequently, 
probably from the hypoblast. The 
epiblast develops the skin, parts of 
the nervous system, the organs of 
special sense, etc.; the hypoblast gives 
rise to the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal, air-passages, etc.; 
while from the mesoblast proceed the 
skeleton and its muscles, connective 
tissues, vascular system, the urinary 
and generative organs, etc. B. Vesi¬ 
cle. See Vesicle. 

Bl&stogSn'esis. (Gr. 
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“germ,” and yeve<n$, “generation.”) 
In Botany, the propagation of plants 
by means of buds. 

Bl&s'topore. In Embryology, the 
point where the covering of the germ¬ 
inal area is temporarily incomplete. 

Blas'tosphere. An embryo con¬ 
sisting of a single layer of cells, and 
forming a closed vesicle. 

Blat'ta Orienta'lis. Common 
cockroach ; a popular remedy for dropsy 
in Russia. 

Bleach'ing Liq'uid. A solution 
of chlorinated lime, obtained by trans¬ 
mitting chlorine gas through an emul¬ 
sion of calcium hydrate. B. Powder, 
a mixture of calcium hypochlorite and 
calcium chloride. 

Blear-Eye. Blearedness; blear-eyed¬ 
ness. A familiar name for chronic 
catarrhal inflammation of the eyelids; 
blepharitis. 

Bleb. A bulla; a large vesicle or 
bladdery tumor of the skin, containing 
serous fluid, as in erysipelas, scalds, 
etc. See Pemphigus, and Blister. 

Bl6chrosphyg'mia, blek-ro-sfig- 
me-ah. (Gr. ftXyxpos, “ slow,” and 
<T(puy/j.o<z , “ pulse.”) A slow pulse. 

Bleeding - . Blood-letting; haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Blennadeni'tis. (Gr. ftXewa, “mu¬ 
cus,” ddyv, “ gland,” and the suffix -itis, 
signifying “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of mucous follicles. 

Blennelyt'ria. (Gr. (3Xewa, “ mu¬ 
cus,” and eXurpov, a “sheath.”) Mu¬ 
cous discharge from the vagina ; Leu- 
CORRHCEA (q. V.). 

Blennem/esis. (Gr. /3Xewa, “ mu¬ 
cus,” and exeats, “ vomiting.”) Vomit¬ 
ing of mucus. 

Blennente'ria. (Gr. fiXevva, “ mu¬ 
cus,” and ivrepov, an “ intestine.”) 
Mucous discharge from the intestines ; 
Dysentery ( q . v .). 

Blennogen'ic, blen-o-jen-ik. (Gr. 
ftXewa, “ mucus,” and yewaa *, to “ be¬ 
get.”) Mucific; muciparous; producing, 
secreting, or generating mucus. 

11 


BlSn'noid. (Gr. pXewa, “ mucus,” 
and ecdus, “ resemblance.”) Mucoid ; 
muciform ; resembling, or having the 
properties of, mucus. 

Blgnno'ma. (Gr. fiXewa, “mucus.”) 
A mucous tumor or myxoma. 

Bl&nnbp'tysis. (Gr. ftXewa, “ mu¬ 
cus,” and tztuuj, “ I spit.”) Bronchial 
catarrh with profuse mucous expecto¬ 
ration. 

Blennorrha'gla, blen-or-ray-je-ah. 
(Gr. ftXewa, “ mucus,” and fayvupt, to 
“ burst.”) Blennorrhoea ; properly, an 
excessive discharge of mucus or muco¬ 
purulent matter from any mucous sur¬ 
face ; hence, constructively, gonorrhoea 
in the male or female; a discharge, 
chiefly of mucus or muco-pus, from 
inflammation of the mucous membranes 
of the urethra, vagina, or conjunctiva, 
contracted from impure sexual connec¬ 
tion. See Gonorrhcea. 

Blennorrha'gic. Pertaining to 
blennorrhagia or gonorrhoea. 

Blennorrhin'ia. Coryza. 

Blennorrhoe'a. (Gr. fiXewa, “ mu¬ 
cus,” and /few, “ I flow.”) Blennor¬ 
rhagia ; increased secretion and exces¬ 
sive discharge from any mucous surface; 
hence, discharge of mucus or muco¬ 
purulent matter from the urethra or 
vagina; gonorrhoea in either the male or 
female. Sometimes applied, as well as 
blennorrhagia, to purulent or gonor¬ 
rhoeal ophthalmia. See also Blennor¬ 
rhagia, and Gonorrhcea. 

BlSnno'ses. (Gr. ftXewa, “ mucus,”' 
and vutrog, “ disease.”) An appellation 
applied to diseases of the mucous mem¬ 
branes. 

Blennbs'tasis. (Gr. ftXewa, “ mu¬ 
cus,” and “ rest.”) Suppression 

of a mucous discharge. 

BlgnnStorrhoe'a. (Gr./? Xewa, “ mu¬ 
cus,” »u?, “ ear,” and /few, “ I flow.”) 
Otorrhcea. 

BlSnnu'ria. (Gr. pXevva, “ mucus,” 
and oopov , “ urine.”) Cystirrhoea. 

Bleph'ara, blef-ar-ah. (Gr. [3Xe<pa- 
pov , “ eyelid.”) The eyelids. 
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BlSphar&deni'tis. (Gr. / 3Xs<papov , 
“ eyelid,” ddyv , “ gland,” and the 

suffix -ih's, signifying “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the glands of the eye¬ 
lids, or Meibomian glands ; ophthalmia 
tarsi. 

BlSpharanthraeo'sis. (Gr. ftXetpa- 
fwv ,“ eyelid,” and avOpa£, “ carbuncle.”) 
Gangrenous inflammation of the eye¬ 
lids. 

BlSpharl'tis. (Gr. / 3Xs<pap<>v , “ eye¬ 
lid,” and the suffix -itis, signifying 
“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
eyelids ; purulent ophthalmia; blephar- 
ophthalmia; ophthalmia tarsi. B. 
Ciliaris, blepharitis having its seat in 
the hair-follicles. B. Margina'lis, 
blepharitis having its seat in the mar¬ 
gins of the lids. B. Ulcero'sa, catar¬ 
rhal or ulcerous blepharitis, succeeding 
catarrhal conjunctivitis. 

BlSphar 6 adenl'tls. In flam m a ti o n 
of the Meibomian glands. 

Blepharo - blgnnorrhce'a. (Gr. 
fiXetpapov, “ eyelid,” ftXevi>a, “ mucus,” 
and fieu), to “ flow.”) Gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia, produced by application 
of gonorrhoeal or leucorrhoeal matter 
to the eye. See Ophthalmia, pur¬ 
ulent. 

Blepharodysehroe'a. (Gr. (3Xe<pa- 
pov, “ eyelid,” 8u$, “ with difficulty,” and 
ypoa, “ color.”) Discoloration of the 
eyelid ; naevus of the eyelid. 

Blgpharoede'ma, blef-ar-e-de-ma. 
i(Gr. fiXs<papov, “ eyelid,” and mSrjrm, 
“ swelling.”) Swelling of the eyelids 
^caused by a serous transudate. 

Blepb/aron. (Gr. (iXetpapov, the 
u eyelid.”) Palpebra; the eyelid. 

Blgpharophimo'sis. (Gr. ftXetpapov, 
11 eyelid,” and <pip.<D(Ti<s, “ a closing.”) 
Abnormal, especially congenital, nar¬ 
rowing of the palpebral fissure. 

BlSpharopl&s'ty. (Gr. pX>e<papov, 
“ eyelid,” and TzXaaata, “ to form.”) The 
formation of a new eyelid; the pro¬ 
duction of an artificial eyelid; an 
operation for repairing wounds or 
lesions of the eyelids, by the process 


of transplanting from the contiguous 
sound parts. 

Blepharople'gia. (Gr. fiXetpapov, 
“ eyelid,” and TzX^yri, “ a stroke.”) 
Blepharoptosis ; ophthalmoplegia ; par¬ 
alysis of a muscle or muscles of the 
eyelid, causing drooping of the upper 
lid. See Ptosis. 

Blepharorrhce'a. (Gr. ftXetpapov, 
“eyelid,” and peu> , to “flow.”) Mu¬ 
cous discharge from the eyelids. 

Bleph'arospasm. (Gr. ftXewapov, 
“eyelid,” and “convulsion.”) 

Spasm of the eyelid ; palpebral spasm ; 
a spasmodic twitching, tic, or contrac¬ 
tion of the eyelid ; convulsive motion 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum muscle. 

Bleph'arostat. An instrument to 
hold the eyelids apart while operating. 

Blight. A popular term for Bell’s 
paralysis. In Botany, mildew, a dis¬ 
ease incident to cereals and other 
plants, due to attacks of insects, me¬ 
teorological influences, or parasitical 
fungi. 

Blind. Sightless. B. Piles, csecae 
haemorrlioides; piles without any dis¬ 
charge. B. Spot, the point at which 
the optic nerve enters the retina; it is 
absolutely sightless. 

Blind'ness. Loss of sight; absence 
of vision. (See C^ecitas.) B., Color, 
achromatopsia; inability to perceive 
certain colors. B., Day, nyctalopia. 
B., Moon, hemeralopia. B., Night, 
hemeralopia. B., Nocturnal, hemer¬ 
alopia. B., Psych'ical, sight without 
recognition, being a loss of intellectual 
sensation of sight consequent upon 
lesion of the visual centre. B., Snow. 
See Snow-blindness. 

Blis'ter. Bulla; bleb; a collection 
of serous fluid beneath the cuticle; a 
vesicle of the skin caused by the sepa¬ 
ration of the horny cuticle from the 
rete mucosum by the transudation of 
serous lymph beneath the former. 
Blisters occur in pemphigus and ery¬ 
sipelas, and are also caused by scalds, 
burns, the use of irritant plasters, etc. 
The term blister is also applied to the 
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vesicant as well as the vesicle. A plaster 
or other agent which, when applied to 
the skin, irritates it,raises the epidermis, 
and induces a vesicle containing a serous 
effusion. Cantharides and mustard are 
among the familiar blistering sub¬ 
stances ; they are much employed as 
counter-irritants. (See Emplastrum.) 
B. Beetle, or B. Ply. (See Can- 
tharis.) B., Magistral, a prompt 
method of producing a blister, by 
means of a paste made of powdered 
cantharides, wheat flour, and vinegar. 
B., Perpetual, a blister kept open for 
a longer or a shorter time by means 
of appropriate dressings. B., White, 
rupia escharotica. 

Blistering. The therapeutic meas¬ 
ure of producing artificial blisters on 
the skin. B. Liquid, cantharidal 
collodion. 

Blisters, Ply'ing. Blisters applied 
for a short time only, to produce sim¬ 
ple redness of the skin, without vesi¬ 
cation. 

Blood. (Gr. alga ; Lat. sanguis; 
Fr. sang.) A red, slightly translucent 
fluid circulating through the heart, 
arteries, capillaries, and veins. In the 
veins (excepting the pulmonary vein) 
the color is darker and somewhat 
purple, owing to the loss of oxygen 
while passing through the tissues. It 
constitutes about one-thirteenth of the 
body, and consists of an almost color¬ 
less plasma or liquor sanguinis, in 
which are suspended the corpuscles. 
The plasma is chiefly water, containing 
in solution albumin, sodium chloride 
and other salts, fibrin-forming sub¬ 
stances, small amounts of such nitrog¬ 
enous bodies as urea, uric acid, and 
creatin, traces of sugar and certain 
extx-actives. There are four varieties 
of corpuscles: 1. Blood-plaques (Biz- 
zozero), or hsematoblasts, minute discs 
about of an inch in diameter, 

which by some are considered the 
results of the destruction of the white 
corpuscles. They probably play some 
part in the formation of clots. 2. Nu- 
cleated red corpuscles , found only in 


the blood of adults in cases of 
anaemia, but normally in the marrow 
of bone and in the blood of the foetus j 
they are slightly larger than the ordi¬ 
nary red corpuscles. 3. Red blood-cor¬ 
puscles or cells are by far the most nu¬ 
merous of the three varieties, averaging 
about 5,000,000 per cm. of blood; they 
are biconcave, circular, about of an 
inch in diameter, and stained a light 
yellow by the haemoglobin they contain ; 
they are not nucleated, and on escaping 
from the vessels are prone to attract one 
another and form rouleaux ; their func¬ 
tion is to carry oxygen to the tissues. 
4. The colorless corpuscles , white cells , or 
leucocytes , are finely granular nucleated 
cells, having the power of amoeboid 
movement and measuring about 
of an inch in diameter; they are pi’esent 
in much smaller numbers than the red 
corpuscles, the proportion being about 
1 :400; they have been called phago¬ 
cytes , or scavengers of the tissues, from 
the fact that they seem to destroy 
bacteria. B. Casts. (See Tube-casts.) 
B. Channels, minute channels, without 
walls, in granulation tissue through 
which the blood passes. B. Clot, coag- 
ulum, crassamentum; the jelly-like 
mass formed in blood when exposed to 
the air. A few minutes after blood 
is shed it apparently separates into a 
solid, the clot , and a fluid, the plasma. 
Coagulation is probably due to the 
formation of fibrin from the union of 
fibrinogen and fibrinoplastin, the fibrin 
contracting and squeezing out the 
plasma. B. Corpusijles (dim. of Lat. 
corpus , “ body ”). (See Blood.) B. 
Crystals. (See H;ematoidin.) B. 
Glands, organs which are concerned 
in the manufacture of the blood. They 
include the spleen, thymus, thyroid, 
suprarenal capsules, and the lymphatic 
and coccygeal glands. B. Heat, the 
heat of the blood in a condition of 
health, ranging from a temperature of 
98° to about 99° Fahr. B. Murmurs, 
the soft sound heard during the con¬ 
traction of the heart in the larger ves¬ 
sels in cases of anaemia. B. Plasma 
(Gr. Tzkauau), to “ mould ”). (See 
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Blood.) B. Poisoning, a term loosely 
used for either septicaemia or pyaemia; 
a morbid condition arising from pu¬ 
trefactive germs or their products en¬ 
tering the blood. B. Pressure, the 
presence of the circulating blood upon 
the walls of the vessels. B. Root. 
(See Sanguinaria.) B. Shot, filled 
with blood; presenting extravasation 
of blood. Applied to a state of the 
eye wherein there is abnormal fulness 
of the blood-vessels from inflammation 
or other cause. (See Hyperemia.) 
B. Stroke, sudden congestion of the 
brain ; an old term for apoplexy. B.- 
Vessel, a vessel or canal containing 
and conveying the blood. 

Blood-letting. Bleeding ; the op¬ 
eration of opening a vessel for artificial 
abstraction of a certain quantity of 
blood. The artificial withdrawal of 
blood from the body, whether from the 
general circulation by arteriotomy or 
phlebotomy, or locally by leeches, 
scarifications, or wet cupping; the 
former being the general , and the 
latter the local , topical , or capillary 
variety of bleeding. Prior to the last 
half century, the custom of blood-let¬ 
ting was almost universal and was 
njuch abused. Indeed, formerly in 
country districts healthy people were 
frequently bled “on general principles,” 
and, it would appear, with little or no 
marked deleterious effect. It has now 
fallen into almost as extreme disfavor. 
When practised on an artery, it is called 
arteriotomy; on a vein, phlebotomy or 
venesection. It is employed to reduce 
the actual mass of blood or to diminish 
the turgescence in any particular organ. 
The immediate effects are reduction of 
the force of the pulse, and sometimes 
syncope. Arteriotomy is usually per¬ 
formed on the temporal artery, a partial 
transverse incision being made, and 
after the desired quantity of blood has 
been withdrawn the vessel is severed and 
the haemorrhage arrested. Phlebotomy 
is practised on the subcutaneous veins 
of the neck, face, forearm, leg, hand, or 
foot. The veins usually selected for 


the operation are the median cephalic 
or basilic, or a vein on the dorsum of 
the foot. Phlebotomy in the limbs is 
performed by tying a bandage or hand¬ 
kerchief round the limb, in order that 
the venous blood may be obstructed, the 
bandage not being so tight, however, as 
to compress the arteries. An oblique 
slit is made in the vein, the desired 
quantity allowed to flow, the ligature 
removed, and a compress and bandage 
applied. 

Blood'lessness. Anaemia. 

Blood'y- Pertaining to, or of the 
character of, blood. B. Flux, dysen¬ 
tery, especially in its advanced stage; 
so called from the bloody nature of 
the intestinal discharges. (See Dysen¬ 
tery.) B. Sweat, ephidrosis cruenta; 
a morbid red discoloration of the per¬ 
spiration, depending probably for its 
peculiar tint, upon the coloring principle 
of the blood. See H^emidrosis, and 
Ephidrosis. 

Blotch. A pustule; any circum¬ 
scribed eruption. 

Blowing Sound. Bellows-sound. 
See Bruit de Soufflet. 

Blowpipe. An instrument consist¬ 
ing of a small conical tube, bent at 
one end, by introducing which into the 
flame of a lamp and blowing through 
it the flame may be directed upon an 
object, as a mineral substance, to fuse 
or vitrify it; also, a simple tapering, 
tubelike instrument of silver or brass, 
used for the purpose of inflation. 

Blue Disease. Blue jaundice of 
the ancients; a condition in which the 
most prominent symptom is a peculiar 
blue discoloration of the skin and mu¬ 
cous membranes, due to imperfect oxi¬ 
dation of the venous blood. See Cy¬ 
anosis. 

Blue Flag. Iris. 

Blue Gum. A term applied to a 
blue line along the edges of the gums, 
indicating long-continued introduction 
of lead into the system. 

Blue Mass. A mild preparation of 
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mercury, from which blue pills are 
made. See Pilule Hydrargyri. 

Blue Ointment. See Unguentum 
Hydrargyri. 

Blue Pills. See Pilule Hydrar¬ 
gyri, and Blue Mass. 

Blue Stone. The sulphate of cop¬ 
per. See Copper, and Cupri Sulphas. 

Blue Vit'riol. The sulphate of 
copper; Blue Stone (g r . p.). 

Blunt Hook. An instrument used 
in obstetrical surgery. 

Bo'a. An eruption of red, ichorous 
pimples. See Hidroa, and Sudamina. 

Boat-belly. A greatly retracted or 
scaphoid abdomen, from emaciation. 

Bod/y. (Lat. corpus; Gr. acufia.') 
A mass of matter. The human body 
is the frame, with its parts, organs, and 
appendages, considered without refer¬ 
ence to its conditions of vitality, etc. 
This term is also applied in several 
modes with a restricted sense, as to the 
human trunk, apart from the limbs, 
etc.; to the principal or middle portion 
of a bone or organ, as body of the 
sphenoid or body of the uterus; to the 
rectum ; to a lifeless body, or corpse, 
etc. 

Bod'ysnatcher. Resurrectionist. 

Bog-Bean. Menyantlies trifoliata. 

Bo'hun U'pas. A bitter, toxic, 
resinous exudation from incisions in 
the bark of the Antiar tree of Java. 

Boil. Furuncle; a localized gan¬ 
grenous inflammation of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissues, frequently around 
a sebaceous gland, forming small, pain¬ 
ful swellings, with pus formation, 
and eventuating in the expulsion of 
the necrosed centre, or “ core.” Boils 
are usually due to local chafing, and 
probably the introduction into the skin 
of bacteria. They appear in single, ag¬ 
gregate, or successive form. Constitu¬ 
tional disturbance is usually slight and 
prognosis favorable. In treatment, in¬ 
cisions are much less employed than 
formerly. (See Furunculus.) B., 
Blind, an indolent boil; one which is 
located in a sebaceous follicle, and is 


non-suppurating or suppurates imper¬ 
fectly, but gradually subsides, the 
contents being absorbed. B., Delhi. 
(See Delhi Boil.) B., Gum, parulis. 

Boil'ing-Point. That degree in 
the scale of the thermometer at which 
liquids boil. This varies not only with 
the liquid, but also with the barometric 
pressure. The boiling-point of water 
at sea level (with the barometer at 30 
inches) is 212° Fahr. (or 100° Centi¬ 
grade, or 80° Reaumur); with the 
barometer at 29 inches it is 210° 
Fahr.; in a vacuum, 67° Fahr. 

Boldo'a Fra'grans. A tree of 
Chili, of the natural order Monimiacese ; 
the leaves are used in affections of the 
liver. 

Boldo-glu^ine. A glucoside ob¬ 
tained from Boldoa fragrans, and 
recently proposed as a hypnotic. 

Bole. (Gr. flujXos ,“ a clod of earth.”) 
A general term for a massive, translu¬ 
cent, soft, argillaceous earth, formerly 
much used as astringent, alexiphar- 
mic, and external absorbent. Various 
forms of bole were formerly termed 
terrse sigillatee. 

Bolet'ic A^id. An acid found in 

the Boletus pseudo-igniarius. 

Bole'tus. (Gr. /5Wf»?, a “ mass.”) 
The name of a genus of fungi, of nu¬ 
merous species, some being poisonous, 
and others innocuous and edible. B. 
Bsculen'tus, a European edible mush¬ 
room, formerly deemed aphrodisiac. B. 
Ignla'rius, Agaricus Qvercus; the 
agaric of the oak; touchwood; tinder. 
The systematic name of a fungus used 
as a styptic in cases of haemorrhage 
from wounds, and called German tinder 
or amadou; now seldom employed. 
(See Amadou.) B. Lar'icis, larch 
agaric ; white agaric. Formerly used 
as a drastic purgative and emetic, and 
to moderate the sweats of phthisis; ex¬ 
ternally it is a styptic. B. Pur'gans, 
Boletus Laricis. 

Bo'lus. (Gr. a “ mass.”) A 

form of pharmaceutical preparation 
wherein medicinal agents are exhibited 
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in rounded form larger than a pill, but 
capable of being taken as a pill; also, 
a kind of argillaceous earth ; bole. 

Bomba'cese, bom-bay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of tropical 
trees, including the cotton tree of India 
( Borubax ), etc. 

Bom'bic Ap'id. An acid obtained 
from the silk-worm chrysalis. 

BSm'bus. (Gr. /9 o/a/ 9«9, “ buzzing 
of bees.”) A kind of intermittent 
buzzing, humming, or ringing noise in 
the ears ; also, the rumbling of flatus 
through the intestines. See Tinnitus 
Aurium, Borborygmus, and Flatu¬ 
lence. 

Bone. (Gr. Sareov ; Lat. os ; Fr. os.) 
1. The hard substance of which the 
mammalian framework is composed ; 2. 
An integral part of the framework. 
Bone consists of about one-third gel¬ 
atin and two-thirds inorganic material, 
chiefly phosphate and carbonate of 
calcium and phosphate of magnesium. 
In structure bone consists of an outer 
hard or compact layer, and an inner 
more or less spongy layer—the can¬ 
cellous tissue. The long bones of the 
limbs contain cavities filled with mar¬ 
row. The minute structure of bone, 
as seen in transverse section, consists 
of a number of fine tubes running 
horizontally—the Haversian canals — 
surrounded by circular layers here and 
there separated by small spaces—the 
lacunse. The lacunae communicate with 
one another and with the Haversian 
canals by means of minute and numerous 
passages—the canaliculi. The principal 
bones of man are as follows : Astrag'- 
alus, a short, irregularly-shaped bone 
of the tarsus, supporting the tibia, rest¬ 
ing upon the os calcis, and also articu¬ 
lating with each malleolus and with the 
scaphoid. Atlas, the first cervical 
vertebra, articulating above with the 
occipital bone, below with the axis; 
differs from the other vertebrae in 
having neither body nor spinous pro¬ 
cess. Axis, the second cervical verte¬ 
bra, articulating above with the axis. 
Its odontoid process represents the 


body of the atlas, and occupies the 
position that would be occupied by the 
body of the axis. Basispiif/noid, 
in man, the body of the sphenoid 
! bone. In some of the lower animals 
| it is a distinct bone. Calca'neum. 

I (Lat. calx , “ the heel.”) Os calcis, the 
largest bone of the tarsus ; it forms the 
heel, and articulates above with the 
astragalus, anteriorly with the cuboid. 
Carpus, an assemblage of eight bones 
between the lower end of the radius 
and the metacarpus ; the bones are the 
scaphoid, semilunar, cuneiform, pisiform, 
trapezius, trapezoid, os magnum, and 
unciform. Cavalry Bone, a bony 
deposit in the tendons of the adductor 
muscles of the thigh, due to constant 
pressure; frequently found in cavalry 
soldiers. Clav'icle. (Lat. clavis, 
a “ key.”) Also called collar-hone; 
a long, slightly S-shaped bone, the 
inner end of which articulates with 
the upper bone of the sternum, and the 
outer end with the acromion process of 
the scapula. Coc'cyx, the three or four 
rudimentary terminal vertebrae. Cos'ta. 
(See Bibs.) Cu'boid, one of the tarsal 
bones; is on the fibular side of the 
foot, between the fourth and fifth meta¬ 
tarsal bones in front and the os calcis 
behind. CuneTform. (Lat. cuneus, “a 
wedge,” and forma, “shape.”) 1. A 
pyramidal bone, situated at the upper 
ulnar side of the carpus, articulating 
with the semilunar, unciform, and pisi¬ 
form bones; 2. Three bones of the 
tarsus. The internal cuneiform, the 
largest, is on the tibial side of the 
foot, between the base of. the first 
metatarsal in front and the scaphoid 
behind. The middle cuneiform, the 
smallest, is between the scaphoid be¬ 
hind, the second metatarsal in front, 
the internal cuneiform on the inner 
side, and the external cuneiform on the 
outer side. The external cuneiform, 
between the middle cuneiform inter¬ 
nally, the cuboid externally, the sca¬ 
phoid behind, and the third metatarsal 
in front. Etii'moid Bone, a delicate 
I spongy bone situated in the cranium 
between the orbits, and consisting of 
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three parts. The cribriform or hori¬ 
zontal plate forms a part of the anterior 
fossa of the skull; from its median line 
projects the crista (/alii, a ridge-like 
process. The perpendicular plate is a 
thin lamella that descends from the 
horizontal plate and forms part of the 
septum of the nose. The lateral masses 
are composed of numerous cells with 
thin walls between two plates. Facial 
Bones, the fourteen bones forming the 
face. Fe'mur, a long bone, the shaft 
of which is almost cylindrical, articu¬ 
lating above, by means of its head, 
with the innominate bone, below with 
the tibia and patella. Its chief processes 
are—the neck , to which is attached the 
head; the great trochanter , situated 
above the angle of the neck and shaft; 
the lesser trochanter , situated beneath 
the angle ; the tinea aspera, a ridge on 
the posterior aspect of the shaft; and 
at the lower end an internal and an 
external tuberosity. The lower end is 
separated into an internal and an ex¬ 
ternal condyle by the inter condyloid 
notch. Fib'ula, the smaller of the 
two leg-bones, situated on the outer 
side of the tibia, with which it articu¬ 
lates at each end. The lower extremity, 
or external malleolus, articulates with 
the astragalus also. Fron'tal Bone, a 
shell-like bone, the vertical portion of 
which is situated at the anterior part 
of the cranium, forming the forehead. 
The horizont<d portion forms part of 
the roof of the orbits. The chief fea¬ 
tures of the external surface of the 
frontal portion are the frontal eminences, 
one on each side ; the superciliary ridges , 
above the orbits; the supraorbital arches , 
in which are the supraorbital notches or 
foramina; the internal angular pro¬ 
cesses, at the inner ends of the supra¬ 
orbital arches ; and the external angular 
/processes, at the outer ends. On the 
internal surface are a vertical groove, to 
which is attached the falx, and depres¬ 
sions produced by the Pacchionian 
bodies. The horizontal portion consists 
of the two orbital plates, separated by 
the ethmoid notch. Hu'merus, the bone 
of the arm, articulates above with the 


glenoid cavity of the scapula, below 
with the radius and ulna. The chief 
features of the upper end are the head, 
separated from the shaft by the ana¬ 
tomical neck; the greater tuberosity, 
situated on the outer side of the head ; 
the lesser tuberosity, on the anterior 
aspect below the head. At the lower 
end, which is somewhat flattened, are 
the external and internal condyles ; the 
trochlea, which articulates with the 
ulna ; the radial head, for articulation 
with the radius ; the olecranon depres¬ 
sion, receiving the olecranon process of 
the ulna when the arm is extended; and 
the coronoul depression, which receives 
the coronoid process of the ulna when 
the arm is flexed. IIy'oid Bone. (Gr. 
b, and ec<5o?, “ shape.”) A horseshoe¬ 
shaped bone situated above the larynx, 
and to which the root of the tongue is 
attached. Il'iu.m, the broad part of 
the innominate, that in youth is a sep¬ 
arate bone. Its chief characteristics 
are as follows: the crest, or superior 
edge, terminating anteriorly in the an¬ 
terior superior spine, posteriorly in the 
posterior superior spine. Between each 
of these is a corresponding inferior 
spine. The anterior border is concave ; 
the posterior is deeply indented by the 
great sacro-sciatic notch. The lower 
end forms about two-fifths of the ace¬ 
tabulum, or articulating surface. Pos¬ 
teriorly is an ear-shaped surface, which 
articulates with the sacrum. In'cus, 
the intermediate of the three ossicles of 
the ear which connect the drum mem¬ 
brane with the oval window ; bears a 
rude resemblance to an anvil, whence 
its name. Innom'inate, the large ir¬ 
regular bone which, with its fellow, 
forms the anterior and lateral walls of 
the pelvis. It is composed of three 
bones, united in adult life—the ilium, 
ischium , and the pubes. Ischium, the 
bone which forms the lower and back 
part of the innominate. It presents a 
body, a ramus, and a tuberosity. Its 
body forms about two-fifths of the 
acetabulum. Lachrymal Bones, the 
smallest bones of the face, situated at 
the front of the inner wall of the orbital 
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cavity, and are about the size and shape 
of a finger-nail. Lingual Bone. (See 
Hyoid.) Magnum (os magnum), the 
central and largest bone of the carpus. 
It articulates on the outer side with 
trapezoid, on the inner side with the 
unciform, above with the scaphoid and 
semilumar, below with the second, 
third, and fourth metacarpals. Ma'lar 
Bones, irregularly quadrangular bones, 
one on each side of the face below the 
orbit. Each bone articulates with the 
frontal, sphenoid, temporal, and supe¬ 
rior maxillary bones. Mal'leus, the 
outermost of the chain of ossicles of 
the ear. The manubrium, or handle, is 
inserted into the drum membrane; the 
long process gives attachment to the 
tensor tympani muscles ; the head ar¬ 
ticulates with the incus. Max'illary 
Bones. 1. The inferior maxillary bone, 
or lower jaw, consists of a body, in the 
upper edge of which the lower teeth 
are inserted, and the rami, or perpen¬ 
dicular portions, terminating in front 
in the coronoid process, at the back in 
the articular process. The angle made 
by the body and rami in childhood is 
obtuse, in adult age a right angle, and 
in old age again becomes obtuse. 2. 
The superior maxillary bones are two 
rudely quadrilateral bones forming the 
upper jaw. The superior surface forms j 
part of the orbit. From the superior 
anterior angle projects the nasal process, 
forming the side of the bridge of the 
nose. The lower and outer edge is the 
alveolar process, in which the upper 
teeth are inserted. Within the body 
is a pyramidal cavity, the antrum of 
Highmore, which is lined with mucous 
membrane and communicates with the 
nasal cavities. The superior maxillary 
articulates with the frontal, ethmoid, 
nasal, malar, lachrymal, inferior turbi¬ 
nated, palates, vomer, and its fellow of 
the opposite side. METACAR'PUS,the five 
long bones of the hand, articulating 
above with the carpus and below with 
the phalanges. Metatar'sus, analogous 
to the metacarpus; forms the bulk of 
the foot, and is composed of five long 
bones, articulating above with the tarsus 


and below with the phalanges. Nasal 
Bones, two elongated, rudely pyra¬ 
midal bones, forming by their junction 
the root of the nose. Each bone artic¬ 
ulates with the frontal, ethmoid, and 
superior maxillary, and with its fellow. 
Navic'ular Bones, a term some¬ 
times applied to the scaphoid bones. 
OccipTtal Bone, a trapezoidal, shell¬ 
like bone, situated at the back and 
base of the skull. Its principal process 
is the basilar, which articulates with 
the sphenoid. Near the upper border 
is a tubercle, the occipital protuberance, 
from each side of which extend two 
ridges, the superior curved lines, and 
backward the crest. From the middle 
of the crest extend the two inferior 
curved lines. Back of the basilar pro¬ 
cess is the foramen magnum, which 
transmits the spinal cord and its mem¬ 
branes to the interior of the skull. On 
each side of the foramen are the con¬ 
dyles articulating with the atlas. The 
occipital articulates with the two pa¬ 
rietal, two temporal, and sphenoid 
bones, and with the atlas. Orbicular 
Bone, the head-like termination of the 
long process of the incus, which articu¬ 
lates with the stapes. Palate Bones, 
two irregular bones situated between 
the superior maxillary and sphenoid. 
Each bone forms part of the floor and 
outer wall of the nasal cavity, the floor 
i of the orbit, and the roof of the mouth. 
Pari'etal Bones, two quadrilateral 
curved bones, forming by their union 
the roof and sides of the skull. From 
the lower anterior angle runs upward 
and backward a branching groove, 
which receives the middle meningeal 
artery. It articulates with the frontal, 
occipital, and squamous portion of the 
temporal bones and with its fellow. 
Patel'la, a flattened, irregularly tri¬ 
angular sesamoid bone, situated in 
front of the knee-joint, in the tendon 
of the quadriceps extensor muscle. 
Phalan'ges, a series of long bones 
forming the toes and fingers; in the 
former articulating with the meta¬ 
carpus, in the latter with thd meta¬ 
tarsus. Pi'siform Bone, a small cir- 
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cular bone of the carpus, articulating 
with the palmar surface of the cunei¬ 
form. Pubes, the anterior part of the 
innominate; in infancy a separate bone. 
Consists of a perpendicular ramus and 
a body. The outer end of the body 
forms about one-fifth of the acetabu¬ 
lum. The inner end articulates with 
its fellow, forming the symphysis pubis. 
The linea ilio-pectinea is a sharp ridge 
on the upper border of the body, ter¬ 
minating in front as the spine. The 
descending ramus passes downward and 
outward, uniting with the ramus of the 
ischium. Radius, a long bone on the 
outer side of the forearm. The upper 
extremity, or head , is cylindrical, and 
articulates with the humerus and ulna. 
Below the head is the neck, and below 
this the tuberosity, to which is attached 
the tendon of the biceps muscle. The 
shaft of the bone is prismoid. The 
lower extremity is larger than the 
upper, and articulates at the end with 
the carpus and on the inner side with 
the ulna. Ribs, the elastic, flattened, 
curved bones forming the walls of the 
thorax. Usually twelve in number, 
but occasionally eleven or thirteen. 
The posterior extremity of each rib 
presents a head, with a facet articulat¬ 
ing with the bodies of the two verte¬ 
brae, and a neck, with a tuberosity 
which articulates with the transverse 
process of the vertebra above. The 
anterior end is joined to the correspond¬ 
ing costal cartilage. The first rib is 
the shortest, and presents two grooves, 
one for the subclavian artery, and one 
for the subclavian vein. The lower five 
are called false ribs, and of these the last 
two are connected with the spine only 
—floating ribs. Sa'crum, the triangular 
bone forming the posterior wall of the 
pelvis and the termination of the spine. 
It is composed of five vertebrae fused 
together. It articulates above with 
the last lumbar vertebra, below with 
the coccyx, and on each side with the 
innominate bone. Sca'photd. 1. The 
largest bone of the first row of the 
carpus. Articulates with the radius, 
trapezium, trapezoid, os magnum, and 


semilunar. 2. The tarsal scaphoid, situ¬ 
ated between the three cuneiforms and 
the astragalus. Scap'ula, a triangular 
flat bone, situated back of the shoulder, 
the internal edge forming the shoulder- 
blade. The principal processes are the 
spine, extending from within outward 
and terminating in the acromion process, 
and the coracoid process, projecting over 
the glenoid cavity. Articulates by 
means of the acromion with the clavicle, 
and by means of the glenoid cavity with 
the humerus. Semilunar, the central 
bone of the upper row of the carpus. 
Articulates above with the radius, on 
the outer side with the scaphoid, and 
on the inner side with the cuneiform. 
Ses'amoid Bones, small rounded 
bones which develop in some of the 
tendons, usually not until adult life. 
They are found in the quadriceps ex¬ 
tensor (the patella ), flexor brevispollicis 
of either extremity, tibialis posticus, 
and occasionally in other tendons. 
Sphe'noid Bone (Gr. a “wedge : ’), 
an exceedingly irregularly shaped bone 
situated at the anterior part of the base 
of the skull, and articulating with all 
the other cranial bones. The body is a 
hollow shell, within which are the 
sphenoidal sinuses. The chief processes 
are—the greater wings, articulating 
with the temporal, parietal, and frontal 
bones, and forming the middle fossa of 
the skull; the lesser wings, articulating 
with the frontal and ethmoid bones; 
the external pterygoid process ; and the 
internal pterygoid process, which termi¬ 
nates in the hamular process. Sphe¬ 
noidal Spongy Bones, two thin plates 
of bone, situated in front of the body 
of the sphenoid, and which usually be¬ 
come attached to the body about the 
period of puberty. Sta'pes, a stirrup¬ 
shaped bone, forming the innermost of 
the three small bones of the middle ear. 
The foot-plate is inserted into the oval 
window ; the head articulates with the 
long process of the incus. Ster'num, 
a flat, dagger-shaped bone situated in 
front of the chest. It is composed of 
three pieces: 1. The manubrium, which 
articulates with the clavicles and the 
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cartilages of first and second ribs; 2. 
The gladiolus , below the manubrium, 
which articulates with the cartilages 
of six ribs; 3. The ensiform, or xi¬ 
phoid cartilage , the inferior and small¬ 
est of the segments, cartilaginous in 
youth. Tarsus, seven compact bones, 
interposed between the tibia arid fibula 
and the long bones of the foot. The 
bones are the calcaneum, astragalus, 
cuboid, scaphoid, and the internal 
middle and external cuneiform bones. 
Tem'poral Bones, two irregularly- 
shaped bones, situated at the sides of 
the cranium. They are divided into 
three portions: 1. The squamous por¬ 
tion, a thin plate of bone, forming part 
of the side of the skull; 2. The mas¬ 
toid portion , the posterior part of the 
bone, which is spongy and contains the 
mastoid cells ; 3. The petrous portion , 
an extremely hard pyramidal process, 
wedged between the sphenoid and occip¬ 
ital bones, directed inward and some¬ 
what downward and forward, and con¬ 
taining the internal ear. Tibia, a long, 
prism-shaped bone, situated on the 
inner side of the leg. The head is 
expanded into two tuberosities, the 
upper surfaces of which are cup-shaped 
and articulate with the femur. Below 
the head is the tuberosity, to which is 
attached the ligament of the patella. In 
front of the shaft is the sharp crest. 
The lower end terminates on its inner 
side in the internal malleolus, and 
articulates with the astragalus and 
fibula. Trapezium, an irregular bone, 
situated at the lower and outer part of 
the carpus. It articulates with the 
scaphoid, trapezoid, and the first and 
second metacarpal bones. Trapezoid, 
the smallest bone of the second row of 
the carpus. Articulates externally 
with the trapezium, internally with 
the os magnum, above with the sca¬ 
phoid, and below with the second 
metacarpal. Triquetral Bones. (See 
Wormian Bones.) Turbinated 
Bones. 1. Inferior,' a thin, scroll¬ 
like, spongy bone, situated on the 
outer wall of the nasal cavity, below 
the orifice of the antrum. It articu¬ 


lates with the ethmoid, superior maxil¬ 
lary, palate, and lachrymal bones ; 2. 
The middle turbinated , a thin process 
of the cribriform plate of the ethmoid, 
projecting into the nasal cavity above 
the inferior turbinated; 3. The supe¬ 
rior turbinated , a process of the middle 
turbinated. Tympanic Bone, the 
anterior wall and the floor of the ex¬ 
ternal auditory canal, which in the 
foetus is a separate bone. Ulna, the 
long bone situated on the inner side of 
the forearm. Its upper extremity, or 
olecranon, is hooked, and is articulated 
with the humerus. Below and in front 
of this process is the coronoid , forming 
the lower part of the articulating or 
sigmoid cavity. On the outer side of 
the coronoid is the lesser sigmoid cavity, 
articulating with the head of the radius. 
The lower extremity is much smaller, 
articulating with the radius and termi¬ 
nating in the styloid process. Between 
the lower extremity and the carpus is 
the interarticular fibro-cartilage. Unci¬ 
form, a wedge-shaped bone, situated 
at the lower and inner part of the car 
pus. It articulates externally with the 
os magnum, internally with the cunei¬ 
form, above with the semilunar, and 
below with the fourth and fifth meta¬ 
carpal bones. Vertebra Dentata, a 
name sometimes applied to the axis. 
Vertebra Prominens, the seventh 
cervical vertebra, so named from the 
great length of the spinous process. 
Vomer, a thin single bone, forming 
the back part of the nasal septum. It 
articulates with the ethmoid, sphenoid, 
two superior maxillary, and the two 
palate bones. Wormian Bones ( ossa 
triquetra ), supernumerary bones occa¬ 
sionally found in the fontanelles of 
infants. 

Bone'ash. Os ustum; the product 
of incinerated bones, usually of the ox 
and sheep ; it is principally phosphate 
of lime, with a small proportion of the 
carbonate. 

Bone'-Binder. Osteocolla. 

Bone'-Black. A black, carbona¬ 
ceous substance, produced by calcining 
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bones in close vessels; also called 
ivory-black and animal charcoal. 

Bone-Earth. Phosphate of lime ; 
the earthy basis of the bones of ani¬ 
mals ; the residuum after the calcina¬ 
tion of bone. See Calculi, Urinary, 
and Cornu Ustum. 

Bone'-nippers. A surgical instru¬ 
ment, consisting of a kind of forceps, 
for cutting off splinters and cartilages 
and dividing portions of bone during 
operations. 

Boneset. See Eupatorium Per- 

FOLIATUM. 

Bonplan'dia Trifolia'ta. (After 
Bonpland, the naturalist.) The former 
name of the tree affording angustura- 
bark. See Cusparia febrifuga. 

Bo'ny. Osseous. 

Boomah-Nuts. The fruits of Pyc- 
nocomn macrophylla; imported under 
the name of galls. 

Borajj/ic Ag'id. The former 
officinal term for boric acid. 

Bora/go Offigina'lis. Borage; an 
herbaceous European plant, of the 
natural order Boraginaceee ; the flowers 
and leaves are aperient. 

Bo'rate. A salt, a compound of 
boric acid and a basic oxide. The 
chief borate is the borate of sodium, 
or borax. 

Bo'rated. Containing borax. 

Bc/rax. Borate, or biborate of 
sodium; sub-borate of protoxide of 
sodium. A native biborate of sodium, 
found in an impure state (tincal, or 
crude borax) in Thibet and elsewhere. 
It is of a white color, with sometimes a 
grayish, greenish, or bluish shade ; in¬ 
odorous ; taste cool and alkaline; of 
mild refrigerant and diuretic properties; 
soluble in water. Little used in Medi¬ 
cine, except as an antiseptic lotion in 
aphthae and ulcers. Recently it has 
been asserted to be useful in the treat¬ 
ment of epilepsy. (See Somi Boras.) 
When the refined salt is deprived of its 
water of crystallization by fusion, it 
forms a vitreous transparent substance, 


called glass of borax, or vitreous boric 
acid. 

Borbo'nia Rus^fo'lla. A small 

plant of the natural order Leguminosse , 
a native of South Africa; of diuretic 
properties ; used in asthma and hydro- 
| thorax. 

Borboryg'mus. (Gr. ftopftopuZw, 
“to grumble.”) Bombus; the rum¬ 
bling sounds produced in the abdomen 
by the movements of flatus in the 
bowels or stomach. 

Bo'ric Acid. Boracic acid. Obtained 
from borax, and occurs native in white, 
transparent crystals ; a weak antiseptic. 

Bom Alive. Applied in medico- 
jurisprudence to such newly-born in¬ 
fants as manifest acts of life after the 
entire body has been extruded, respira¬ 
tion being insufficient to establish the 
condition of being “ wholly born alive,” 
according to English law. 

Bor'neo Cam'phor. Borneol. A 
crystalline solid found in crevices of 
the wood of the Dryobalanops aro- 
matica , of the East Indies. 

BoroglyQ'eride. An antiseptic 
compound composed of glycerin and 
boric acid. 

Bo'ron. The base of boric acid and 
borax, a non-metallic element similar 
to silicon ; obtained in its amorphous 
state, by heating potassium with boric 
acid, as an infusible, inodorous, insipid, 
olive-colored powder. 

Bor'ozail. A disease, endemic in 
Ethiopia, which affects the genital or¬ 
gans of both sexes; it arises from 
venereal excesses, and has some anal¬ 
ogy with syphilis. 

Bos. (Lat., gen. bovis.') A genus of 
ruminant animals, embracing among 
I its species the cow, the bison, the 
buffalo, etc. 

Boswel'lia Serra/ta. An Oriental 

tree, of the natural order Amyridacew , 
believed to afford olibanum. See Jun- 
IPERUS LYCIA. 

Botal' Fora'men, or Botal’s 
Hole. Botalli. foramen of. 
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Botal'li, Fora'men of. The fora¬ 
men ovale, the large aperture in the 
partition between the two auricles of 
the foetal heart. See Foramen Ovale. 

Bot'any. (Gr. ^oravrj, a “ plant.”) 
That branch of science which treats of 
the vegetable kingdom ; the science of 
the structure of plants, the functions 
of their parts, their places of growth, 
their classification, description, and 
terminology. The chief divisions are 
Structural, Physiological, Descriptive, 
and Systematic Botany. 

Bo'thor. An Arabic term applied 
to tumors in general, and especially to 
abscess of the nares. 

Bothricxjeph'alus, both-re-o-sef-al- 
us. (Gr. ftoOpiuv, a “ pit,” and x£<pa?.7], 
the “head.”) A genus of cestode en- 
tozoa, characterized by the possession 
of two pits or depressions, one on either 
side of the head, in place of the four 
sucking disks usually present in tape¬ 
worms ; the reproductive openings 
occur on the mesial line of the ventral 
surface. Three species have been de¬ 
scribed, as infesting the human intes¬ 
tines : the Bothriocephalus latvs, or 
broad tapeworm ; the Bothriocephalus 
cordatus , or Greenland tapeworm ; and 
the Bothriocephalus cristatus, or crested 
tapeworm. The broad tapeworm is 
common in Switzerland, Russia, and 
other parts of Europe ; this sterelmin- 
thous parasite grows to an enormous 
length. See Entozoa, and Taenia. 

Both'rion. (Gr. / 3o0ptov , “ little 
pit.”) An alveolus, or small fossa; a 
small deep ulcer on the cornea. See 
Fosette. 

Bo-Tree. The Ficus religiosa , the 
sacred fig-tree of Hindostan. See 
Peepul. 

Bot'ryoid. (Gr. (3<>Tpu $, “ bunch of 
grapes,” and eido?, “ resemblance.”) 
Clustered in a grape-like or mulberry¬ 
like mass; resembling a bunch of grapes 
in shape. 

B5ts. A term used to designate the 
larvae of certain dipterous insects, gad¬ 
flies, of the genus ( Estrus . They hatch 


in the stomach of man, though more 
commonly infesting animals, especially 
horses. (See (Estrus.) Also applied 
to the Oxyuris vermicularis. 

Bottler’s (or Boettcher’s) Test. 

A test for the presence of sugar in the 
urine. It consists of adding a pinch 
of bismuth subnitrate to equal parts 
of the suspected urine and potassium 
hydrate, and boiling. If sugar is 
present, the bismuth subnitrate be¬ 
comes black or gray, according to the 
amount of sugar. If albumin is present, 
it must be removed, or the test is 
valueless. 

Bottles, Specific-Gravity. Bot¬ 
tles for ascertaining the specific grav¬ 
ity of liquids. They are adjusted to 
contain a known weight of water 
(usually 500 or 1000 grains) and sup¬ 
plied with tare for the bottle and stop¬ 
per, so that comparison of an equal 
volume of any other fluid may deter¬ 
mine the specific gravity. 

Bot'tle-stoop. A pharmaceutical 
apparatus for giving the proper incli¬ 
nation to a bottle, to admit of powder 
being readily removed by the knife, or 
for other convenience in dispensing. 
It consists of a block of wood, with a 
groove in the upper surface. 

Botts. Bots. 

Botulin'ic A<jid. (Lat. botulus, “ a 
sausage.”) A peculiar fatty acid pro¬ 
duced by the putrefaction of sausages, 
and considered the cause of their dele¬ 
terious qualities; believed to be the 
same principle as allantotoxicum. 

Bougie', boo-zhe. (Fr., “wax 
taper.”) A slender, flexible, cylindrical 
instrument for introduction into the 
urethra; also for the rectum, vagina, 
oesophagus, and other passages. Bou¬ 
gies are of variable size, and are made 
either of steel or of slips of linen 
spread with wax or plaster, and rolled 
up with the waxed or plaster side out¬ 
ermost ; also of silk, gutta-percha, cat¬ 
gut, etc., and sometimes of German 
silver or other metal. They are intro¬ 
duced into the various canals for the 
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purpose of exploring and of dilating 
them when contracted; especially em¬ 
ployed for dilatation in cases of strict¬ 
ure of the urethra. B. a boule, a 
bougie having a pear-shaped extrem¬ 
ity, the better to determine the locality 
of a stricture in the urethra. B., 
Armed, bougie medicated. B., Bul¬ 
bous, bougie h boule; one with an 
olive-shaped expansion at the end, in 
order to detect .the presence of a strict¬ 
ure. B., Caus'tic, a medicated bougie, 
its extremity being supplied with a 
piece of lunar caustic to destroy the 
obstacle. B., Hollow, a bougie having 
a channel through it, to be used in the 
same manner as a catheter. B., Med'- 
icated, a bougie having its extremity 
armed with some escharotic or other 
substance to destroy the obstacle, as 
the caustic bougie. B., U'ferine, uter¬ 
ine sound. 

Bouhon. Popular name for mala¬ 
rial disease of the Sandwich Islands. 

Bouil'laud’s Disease. An appel¬ 
lation which has been bestowed upon 
endocarditis, which was elaborately de¬ 
scribed by Bouillaud. 

Bouillon', boo-yong. (Fr.) Jus; a 
broth or soup; a highly nutritious 
liquid food, prepared by boiling the 
flesh of animals in water. 

Boulim'ia, boo-lim-e-ah. (Gr. prefix 
IS<>u-, signifying “ gross,” and fop 
“ hunger.”) Voracious appetite. See 
Bulimia. 

Boulopei'thise. (Gr. flouAofiac, to 
“ wish,” and neiffojuat, to “ believe.”) 
A term suggested for a form of perver¬ 
sion of belief, or parapeithiae, being that 
exaggerated belief which takes hopes 
for demonstrations and exceptional 
facts for grand discoveries. 

Bouquet', boo-kay. (Fr.) The 
characteristic flavor or aroma of old 
wines. 

Bourdonnement, boor-doan-mong. 
A French term applied to tinnitus 
aurium ; sounds in the ears ; syrigmus , 
or ringing, susurrus, or whizzing, and 
bornbus, or buzzing sounds. Also, the 


murmur heard when the stethoscope is 
applied to any portion of the body. 

Bour'relet, boor-el-ay. (Fr.) Bor¬ 
der ; a term applied to the fibro-car- 
tilaginous lip of certain articular cavi¬ 
ties, as the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula and the acetabulum, by which 
the depth of these cavities is aug¬ 
mented. 

Bout de Sein, boo-deh-sain. (Fr.) 
An instrument placed over the nipple 
when the infant sucks, for protection 
where the mother’s nipple is in a mor¬ 
bid condition, etc. 

Bou'ton d’Alep, boo-tong dal-ep. 
(Fr.) Delhi sore; Aleppo button; 
bouton de Bagdad; Aleppo evil. A 
disorder having numerous local names. 
It is an endemic cutaneous affection in 
the Levant, to which children are 
liable. Tubercles on the face or limbs, 
which soften and are covered with a 
scab, and ulcerations long in healing 
and generally leaving a scar, are 
marked characteristics. See Aleppo 
Button. 

Bou'tonniere, boo-to-nyare. (Fr.) A 
buttonhole; an incision into the urethra, 
made for the purpose of extracting 
large calculi. Also a small incision 
made in the peritoneum or above the 
pubis, to penetrate the bladder, in cer¬ 
tain cases of retention of urine. 

Bovi'na Pa'mes. (Lat. bovinus, 
“ pertaining to oxen,” and fames, “hun¬ 
ger.”) Ox-appetite; voracious appe¬ 
tite. A term of the same construction 
as Boulimia, but derived from the Latin 
instead of the Greek. See Bulimia. 

Bowdich'ia Virgilioi'des. The 
name of a Brazilian tree of the natural 
order Leguminosse; its bark is as¬ 
tringent. 

Bow'els. The intestines or entrails. 
(See Intestines.) Applied also to 
the state of the evacuations. 

Bowman’s Capsule. See Capsule. 

Bowman’s Glands. See Gland. 

Boyle’s Fuming Liquor. A solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of ammonium. 

Boyle’s Law. That, with the same 
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temperature, the volume of a gas varies 
inversely as the pressure. 

Bra'chia Cerebri. See Enceph¬ 
alon (Braciiia). 

Bra'chia Copulati'va. See Pe¬ 
duncles of the Cerebellum. 

Bra'chial, bra-ke-al. (Gr. Ppayuuv, 
“ arm.”) Pertaining to the arm. B. 
Aponeuro'sis. (See Aponeurosis.) 
B. Artery. (See Artery.) B. Mus¬ 
cle. (See Muscle.) B. Plexus. (See 
Plexus.) B. Veins. (See Vein.) 

Brachial'gia. (Gr. / Ipayuuv , “ the 
arm, and aXyos, “ pain.”) Neuralgia 
of the arm ; pain of the arm, or of any 
portion of it. 

Brachioggphal'ic, bra-ke-o-sef-al-ik. 
(Gr. fipayut) v, “ arm,” and xerpaXy, 
“ head.”) Pertaining to both the arm 
and head. Applied to the innominate 
artery and vein, by reason of their 
ultimate distribution. 

Brachiocu'bital. Pertaining to 
both the arm and cubitus. Applied to 
the internal lateral ligament of the 
elbow-joint, by reason of its attach¬ 
ments. 

Brachio9yllo'sis. (Gr. fipayuuv, 
“ arm,” and xuXXixo, to “ make crooked.”) 
Curvature of the arm, and paralysis or 
loss of power from such curvature. 

Brachion'cus. (Gr. ftpaytutv, “arm,” 
and oyxos, “ a swelling.”) A tumor of 
the arm. 

Brachiora'dial. Pertaining to the 
bracliium and radius. Applied to the 
external lateral ligament of the elbow- 
joint, by reason of its attachments. 

Brachiorrheu'ma. (Gr. ftpayjujv, 
“ arm,” and peupa, “ rheumatism.”) 
Rheumatism of the arm. 

Brachiot'omy. (Gr. ftpayuov, 
“ arm,” and Tepvw, to “ cut.”) Ampu¬ 
tation of the arm. 

Bra'chlum, bra-ke-um. (Lat., from 
Gr. Ppayuov.') The arm; applied 
especially to that portion of the arm 
between the shoulder and the elbow, 
as distinguished from the lacertus, or 
portion between the elbow and the 
wrist. B. Anterius, one of the brachia 


cerebri. (See Encephalon.) B. Pos- 
terius, one of the brachia cerebri. See 
Encephalon. 

Braeh’s Symptom. See Symptom. 

Brachycephal'ic, bra-ke-sef-al-ik. 
(Gr. ftpayus, “ short,” and xtrpaXy, 
“ head.”) Having the head short from 
forehead to occiput; having the bipa- 
rietal diameter of the head nearly 
equal in length to the antero-posterior 
diameter. Applied to those nations 
having the development of the skull 
in the parietal diameter, or having the 
cerebral lobes not completely covering 
the cerebellum. 

Brachydac'tylous. Characterized 
by abnormal shortness of the digits. 

Brachy metro'pia, bra-ke-me-tro- 
pe-ah. (Gr. ftpayus, “ short,” perpeoj, 
to “ measure,” and w(p, “ eye.”) A 
visual condition wherein the principal 
optic focus falls in front of the most 
external layer of the retina ; myopia. 

Bradyaesthe'sia. (Gr. ftpadus, 
“ slow,” and curjOrj “ sensation.”) 
Impaired sensation. 

Bradyc&r'dia. (Gr. ftpadus, “ slow,” 
and xaptita, “ heart.”) Abnormal slow¬ 
ness of the heart. 

Bradyla'lia. (Gr. ftpadus, “slow,” 
and AaAew, to “ talk.”) Abnormal 
slowness of speech. 

Bradylo'gia. (Gr. ftpadus, “ slow,” 
and h>y<><i, “ discourse.”) Difficulty of 
speech ; dyslalia. 

Bradymase'sis. (Gr. ftpadus, 
“ slow,” and parry<rt$, “ mastication.”) 
Difficult mastication ; dysmasesis. 

Bradypgp'sia. (Gr. ftpadus, “ slow,” 
and ttsktsw, “ to digest.”) Slow diges¬ 
tion. See Dyspepsia. 

Bradysu'ria. (Gr. ftpamxz, “ slow,” 
and oupew, “ to urinate.”) Dysuria ; 
painful micturition, with constant de¬ 
sire to void the urine. 

Braid'ism. Another term for hyp¬ 
notism ; a species of so-called animal 
magnetism or mesmerism, the phe¬ 
nomena of which were carefully in¬ 
vestigated and described by James 
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Braid about 1843. Ilis method of 
inducing the hypnotic condition was 
to cause the patient to fix his gaze 
(and attention) upon a shining object 
held above tbe eyes in such a position 
as to produce great strain upon the 
eyes and eyelids. It is claimed to 
have a distinct therapeutic value, and 
even to be capable of inducing such 
“ nervous sleep ” as to permit surgical 
operations to be performed as painlessly 
as though the patient were under the 
influence of chloroform. Braidism has 
as yet received but little recognition in 
Medicine, and the scientific examination 
of its alleged phenomena appears very 
imperfect. See Magnetism, Animal. 

Brain. The cerebrum ; in general, 
the entire central mass of the nervous 
system contained within the cranium 
or skull. (See Encephalon.) B. 
Fever, acute meningitis. B., Little, 
cerebellum. B.-Pan, the cranium. B.- 
Sand, certain gritty mineral particles, 
of obscure function, found in the pineal 
gland and elsewhere in the brain ; com¬ 
posed principally of phosphates and 
carbonates of lime and magnesium, 
with some organic matter. See Pineal 
Gland. B., Softening’ of, mollities 
cerebri. 

Bram/ble. The familiar name of 
the genus Rubus; any rough, prickly 
shrub or bush. 

Bran. The outer indigestible husk 
of wheat, enclosing the gluten and 
starch-cells. 

Branch. In Anatomy , applied to 
the principal divisions of blood-vessels, 
nerves, etc. (See Ramus.) In Botany , 
a limb or bough ; a repetition of the 
main stem. 

Branch'ise, brank-e-e. (Gr. ftpayyia .) 
The gills, or respiratory apparatus, in 
fishes and certain other animals living 
in water; analogous to the lungs of 
land animals. 

Branch'ial Arch'es. Cartilaginous 
arches which in fishes support the gills ; 
also present in the human foetus, and 
termed subcranial plates. B. Clefts. 
See Cleft. 


Branch'us. Hoarseness. 

Bran'dy. (Ger. Brantwein , “ burnt 
wine;” Fr. Ban de Vie ; Sp. Aguardiente .) 
The spirit distilled from wine; alcoholic 
portion of wine, separated from the 
aqueous part, etc., being the first liquid 
product obtained by distillation. It 
contains, besides about 50 per cent, of 
absolute alcohol, water and an aro¬ 
matic, oleaginous flavoring substance, 
and is a powerful and diffusible stimu¬ 
lant and cordial. 

Branks. Popular name for the 
mumps; parotiditis. 

Brasdor’s Operation for Aneu¬ 
rism. See Operation. 

Brash. A rash ; an eruption ; also, 
any transient attack of sickness, es¬ 
pecially of a dyspeptic nature. B., 
Water, pyrosis. B., Weaning, a 
severe form of diarrhoea which occa¬ 
sionally occurs on weaning. 

Brass. An alloy of copper and zinc 
in variable proportions; it usually con¬ 
tains from about one-fourth to one- 
1 third of its weight of zinc. 

Brass-Founders’ Ague. A pecu¬ 
liar intermittent fever, especially affect¬ 
ing brass-founders and other workmen 
exposed to the fumes of deflagrating 
zinc. 

Bras'sica. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Cniciferse, including 
the common cabbage, etc. B. Flor'- 
ida, the cauliflower, a tender and diges¬ 
tible variety. B. Olera'cea, the name 
of the familiar cabbage. B. Na'pus, 
rape. An oil expressed from the seeds 
is used in certain liniments. B. Ra'pa, 
the name of the common turnip. 

Brawn. Muscle. 

Braye'ra. (After Dr. Brayer.) 
The name of a genus of trees of the 
natural order Rosacese; it consists of 
but one species, the Abyssinian Brayera 
anthelmintica. (See Hagenia Abys- 
sinica.) Also the name for the female 
inflorescence of that species; in large 
doses, emetic, but chiefly used as an¬ 
thelmintic, against tapeworm. See 
Koosso. 
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Bread. Food usually prepared by 
moistening, kneading, fermenting, and 
baking the ground grain of some cereal, 
especially wheat. 

Bread'-Fruit Tree. Artocarpus 
incisa; the name of a tree of the Pacific 
isles, of the natural order Urticaceae. 
This tree attains considerable dimen¬ 
sions, and has broad, lobed leaves. The 
fruit is multiple, formed by the union of 
many flowers; it is of roundish form, 
five or six inches in diameter, and when 
baked somewhat resembles bread, and 
is eaten as food. 

Break-Bone Fever. See Dengue. 

Breast. The upper anterior portion 
of the trunk, between the neck and the 
abdomen ; the chest; the thorax. (See 
Pectus.) Also, the protuberant gland 
situated in front of the thorax; in 
females, the mamma, for the secretion 
of milk ; in males, the rudimentary 
mammilla. (See Mamma.) B. Bone, 
sternum. B., Gath/ered, mastodynia, 
apostematosa. B. Glass, milk glass; a 
roundish glass vessel, having an open¬ 
ing for the nipple, applied to the breast 
to receive the overflow of milk when 
secreted too copiously. B. Pang, a 
familiar appellation for angina pectoris. 
B., Pigeon. (See Lordosis.) B.- 
Pump, an instrument for drawing the 
milk out of the breast; antlia mam- 
maria ; antlia lactea. 

Breath. The air exhaled by the 
contraction of the lungs at each expi¬ 
ration. It contains a reduced amount 
of oxygen, which is replaced by carbon 
dioxide, aqueous vapor, etc. It has 
both an etiological and a clinical sig¬ 
nificance, the former in connection with 
the rebreathing of impure air, ventila¬ 
tion, etc., the latter as affording useful 
information in the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of disease. The term “ breath ” 
is also applied to the air received into 
the lungs on inspiration. See Respi¬ 
ration. 

Breathing, Abdominal. Applied 
to that species of respiration wherein 
the diaphragm is more used than the 
intercostal muscles, the thorax moving 


only slightly, while the movements of 
the abdominal walls are very evident; 
the opposite of thoracic breathing. B. 
Air, the quantity of air ordinarily in¬ 
spired and expired. (See Respira¬ 
tion.) B. Capacity, the relative 
number of cubic inches of air which 
one can forcibly expire after full in¬ 
spiration. 

Breed'ing. Generation. B., Cross, 
the process of breeding from animals 
of different parentage. B. in-and-in. 
The process of breeding from animals 
of the same parentage. 

Breg'ma. (Gr.i3psyjw, u to moisten.' ) 
Fontanel; sinciput; brechma. Applied 
to the top of the head, because believed 
to be humid in infants, or conceived to 
correspond to the most humid part of 
the brain, or because this part of the 
bone is longest in hardening. In the 
cerebral topography of the adult the 
term is restricted to the junction of the 
sagittal with the coronal suture. 

Bregmato-ante'rior. In Obstet¬ 
rics, a term applied to the presenta¬ 
tion of the foetal head in which the 
bregma is anterior. 

Bregmato-cot'yloid. In Obste¬ 
trics, a term applied to that position of 
the foetal head in which the bregma is 
directed to the cotyloid cavity of the 
pelvis of the mother. 

Bregmato-poste'rior. In Obstet¬ 
rics, a term applied to that presenta¬ 
tion of the foetal head in which the 
bregma is posterior. 

.Bres'lau Test. A test to ascertain 
whether an infant breathed before 
death ; the floating of the stomach and 
bowels in water when in the condition 
in which first taken from the body, 
indicating that the infant has been 
born alive. 

Bre'via Va'sa. (Lat., “ short ves¬ 
sels.”) A term applied to several 
branches of the splenic arteries and 
veins. 

Brevis'simus Oc'uli. (Lat.; su¬ 
perb of brevis, “ short,” and oculus, the 
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“ eye.”) The shortest muscle of the 
eye ; the obliquus inferior muscle. 

Brexia'ceee. The name of a nat¬ 
ural order of exogenous trees. 

Brez'ilin. The coloring-matter of 
Brazil-wood, obtained from several spe¬ 
cies of Csesalpiriia. 

Bricklayers’ Itch. Eczema in 
bricklayers, caused by the irritation 
of lime. 

Brick'like Sed'iment. See La- 

TERITIOUS. 

Bridge of Nose. The prominent 
bony portion of the nose, formed by 
the junction of the two nasal bones. 

Bri'dles. A term applied to the 
tough, irregular bands which some¬ 
times stretch across a cicatrix; the 
bands across the urethra in bridle- 
stricture ; preternatural adhesions in 
inflamed membranes ; membranous Ali¬ 
ments found in abscesses, etc. 

Bright’s Disease of the Kid'ney. 
See Kidney, Bright’s Disease of. 

Brim of the Pelvis. See Pelvis. 

Brim'stone. Sulphur. B., Flowers 
of, flowers of sulphur; a term some¬ 
times applied to sublimed sulphur. 

Brise'eoque, breez - koak. (Fr. 
briser, “ to break,” and coque , “ shell.”) 
An instrument for crushing a hollow 
stone in the bladder. 

Brlse-pierre, breez-pe- air. (Fr. 
briser , “ to break,” and pierre, a 

“ stone.”) An instrument for breaking 
stone in the bladder. See Lithotrity. 

Brit'tle. Fragile ; easily broken ; 
not tough or tenacious; apt to splinter 
or break without bending. 

Bro'ca’s Convolu'tion. The third 
left frontal cerebral convolution. 

Brodie’s Disease. Gelatinous de¬ 
generation of a joint, especially of 
the knee-joint; probably always tuber¬ 
cular. 

Bro'ma. (Gr. fipwpa, “ food.”) 
Food ; aliment; a preparation of choco¬ 
late ; also, bromine. 

Bro'mal. An oily fluid, obtained 
by the action of bromine on alcohol; 

12 


analogous to chloral. It is oily, color¬ 
less, poisonous, and consists of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and bromine; ano¬ 
dyne and hypnotic. B., Hy'drate of, 
a white, pungent, crystalline, soluble 
substance; odor like that of chloral; 
analogous to chloral hydrate, and sim¬ 
ilar in physiological effects, but more 
caustic, irritating, and narcotic. 

Bro'mate. A compound of bromic 
acid and a basic oxide. 

Bromatol'ogy. (Gr. jSpajpa, u food,” 
and Xoyos, a “ discourse.”) A treatise 
or dissertation on food ; the science or 
consideration of the nature, quality, 
and uses of various kinds of aliment. 

Brome'lia Ana'nas. Ananas; 
a West Indian tree bearing a familiar 
fruit, the pine-apple. 

Bromelia'cese, bro-me-le-ay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of tropical 
endogenous plants, including the Bro- 
melia among its genera. 

Bro'mic Aq'id. A compound of 

bromine and oxygen. 

Bro'miea. Applied to bromine and 
the bromides, constituting a class of 
medicinal agents. 

Bro'mide. A salt consisting of a 
combination of bromine with a metallic 
base, as bromide of potassium. All of 
the bromides have the power of allaying 
nervous irritation and promoting tran¬ 
quillity in various disorders. B. of 
Oal'Qmm, calcii bromidum ; a white, 
soluble, pungent, crystalline salt of 
hypnotic properties. B. of I'ron, ferri 
bromidum ; a brick-red, soluble, styptic, 
deliquescent salt; sedative tonic and 
alterative. B. of Potassium, potassii 
bromidum. B. of Sodium, sodii 
bromidum. 

Bromidro'sis. (Gr. ftpwpos, “a 
stench,” and Idpws, “sweat.”) Foetid 
perspiration ; the transpiration of sweat 
of offensive odor, due to functional dis¬ 
order of the sudoriferous glands, etc. 
It may be general (bromidrosis univer¬ 
salis ), or partial (bromidrosis localis'). 
Used as synonymous with osmidrosis, 
though the latter literally signifies 
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simply odorous , not necessarily mal¬ 
odorous , perspiration. 

Bro'mlne. (Gr. ftptvfios, a “stench.”) 
Symbol, Br. A chemical, non-metallic 
element, obtainable from saline springs, 
the ashes of marine plants, the residue 
of sea-water, or bittern. It occurs also 
in a certain South American silver-ore, 
and elsewhere. It is a liquid of a 
deep-red or reddish-brown color, of 
volatile nature, emitting a brownish 
vapor at ordinary temperature, and of 
powerful, offensive, and suffocating 
odor, from which fact it derives its 
name. It was formerly called muride. 
In chemical qualities it is related to 
chlorine and iodine. It is a monad 
element, combines with oxygen, form¬ 
ing bromic acid, and with hydrogen, 
forming hydrobromic acid. Bromine 
has a specific gravity of 3, is poisonous, 
and of active antiseptic and escharotic 
qualities. Used externally, especially 
in hospital gangrene; its salts are de¬ 
pressant and valuable hypnotics. B., 
Chlo'ride of. See Chloride. 

Bro'mism. A term applied to the 
morbid symptoms and general cachectic 
condition produced by the excessive or 
•continued exhibition of bromine or of 
its preparations, especially the bromides 
of potassium and ammonium. The effect 
of bromide of potassium, administered 
in medicinal doses, is to reduce nervous 
activity and to promote sleep. Under 
•certain conditions or idiosyncrasies, 
however, or as the effect of long-con¬ 
tinued or excessive doses, results are 
produced which constitute a morbid 
state termed bromism, which may occur 
in acute or chronic form. These results 
are manifested on the brain and spinal 
cord, skin, mucous membranes, organs 
of circulation and respiration, etc. 
Somnolency with impaired memory are 
prominent symptoms, together with 
eruptions on the skin, tremulousness # 
and difficulty of speech, feeble gait and 
impaired sensation, reduction of sexual 
feeling, weakness of heart action, feeble 
circulation and breathing, pallid skin, j 
with cold extremities; there is some- I 


times dryness of the tongue, with 
nausea, flatulence, and eructation. 
Other bromides produce somewhat sim¬ 
ilar effects. 

Bromium. Bromine. 

Bro'moform. (From bromine and 
formyle.') A peculiar substance ob¬ 
tained by distilling a mixture of bro¬ 
mide of calcium with alcohol and water. 
It is a heavy, volatile liquid compound, 
and has been employed as an anaes¬ 
thetic, and recently as a remedy for 
pertussis. In the latter disease it has 
caused sudden death. Somewhat anal¬ 
ogous to chloroform in chemical 
structure as well as in its effects. 
Formula, CHBr,. 

Bro'mum. The name (U. S. Ph. 
1880) for bromine. 

Bro'mus Cilia'tus. Brome-grass; 
an indigenous plant of the natural 
order Graminese; esteemed of emetic, 
anthelmintic, cathartic, and diuretic 
properties. 

Bronchadeni'tis. (Gr. Pp<irx°Si 
“windpipe,” acbjv, “gland,” and the 
suffix -itis, signifying “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the bronchial glands. 

Bronchi, bronk-i. (Gr. fipoyyos, 
“ the windpipe.”) The two main 
branches of the windpipe; the two 
tubes, together with their ramifications, 
formed by the bifurcation of the 
trachea opposite the third dorsal ver¬ 
tebra ; they convey the air to the 
lungs. The right bronchus , wider and 
shorter than the left, passes nearty at 
a right angle to the upper part of the 
right lung; the left bronchus , descends 
obliquely and passes beneath the arch 
of the aorta to the left lung. B. 
Dilata'tion of the. (See Bronchiec¬ 
tasis.) B. Oblitera'tion or Com- 
pres'sion of the. This may occur from 
thickening of the mucous membrane 
from bronchitis, from pressure of adja¬ 
cent deposits, thoracic tumors, etc. 

Bronchia. Bronchi. 

Bronch'ise. Bronchi. 

Bronchial, bronk-e-al. Pertaining 
to the bronchi. B. Arteries. (See 
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Artery.) B. Breathing 1 , tubular res¬ 
piration ; the sound heard over the 
lungs in cases of consolidation, as from 
pneumonia. B. Cells, the epithelial 
cells lining the bronchial tubes. B. 
Cough, cough produced by bronchitis. 
B. Glands, the lymphatic glands 
around the bronchial tubes. B. 
Nerves. (See Nerve.) B. Sep'tum, 
a spur or ridge projecting upward 
within the trachea at the point of bi¬ 
furcation. B. Sound, the natural 
sound of the passage of the air in res¬ 
piration ; heard near the upper part of 
the sternum and between the scapulae. 
B. Tubes, the minute ramifications of 
the two bronchi occurring upon their 
entrance into the lungs and terminating 
in the pulmonary alveoli. 

BrSnchiec'tasis, bronk-e-ek-ta-sis. 
(Gr. ftp<>yx<>$, “ windpipe,” arid exrarris, 
“extension.”) Preternatural and mor¬ 
bid dilatation of a bronchus or the 
bronchi, constituting a rare disease, 
which arises as a secondary affection ; 
usually confined to one side, and occurs 
chiefly in the scapular, mammary, and 
lateral regions. 

BrSnch'iole. (Dim. of Gr. ftpoy'/oq, 
“ windpipe.”) A small bronchial tube. 

Bronchiosteno'sis. (Gr. ftpoy/og, 
“ windpipe,” and gtsviogis, “ contrac¬ 
tion.”) Contraction or narrowness of 
the bronchi; the opposite of bronchi¬ 
ectasis. 

Bronchi'tis, bronk-i-tis. (Gr. 
flpoy/o?, “ the windpipe,” and the suffix 
-itis, denoting “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the mucous membrane 
of the bronchial tubes. The acute 
form begins with more or less fever, a 
sense of soreness or tightness in the 
chest, a tendency to cough, and usually 
with coryza and irritation of the 
pharynx and larynx. At first there is 
little or no expectoration ; later the 
expectoration becomes free, when the 
cough is spoken of as loose. B., Cap¬ 
illary, the form involving the smaller 
ramifications of the bronchial tubes; 
also called catarrhal and lobular pneu¬ 
monia. B., Catarrhal, a slight form, 


in which the expectoration is thin. B., 
Croupous, bronchitis with a tenacious 
! exudate, often expectorated in the 
j form of casts of the tubes. 

BrPnehlemmi'tis. (Gr. ftpoy/os, 
“windpipe,” ksptpa, “skin,” and the 
suffix -itis, signifying “ inflammation.”) 
Membranous bronchial inflammation, 
or croupous bronchitis. Also, croup. 

Brhneh'cxjele, bronk-o-seel. (Gr. 
Pp°yx°*, the “ windpipe,” and x-qXrj, a 
“ tumor.”) Goitre ; tracheocele ; swelled 
neck ; cynanche thyroidea; a perma¬ 
nent enlargement of the thyroid gland. 
It is endemic in certain mountainous 
districts, particularly in Switzerland. 
See Goitre. 

Bronehohaemorrha'gia, bronk-o- 
hem-o-ra-je-ah. (Gr. ftpoy%o<z , the 
“ windpipe,” and alp.oppa.yta , “ haemor¬ 
rhage.”) A term used to designate 
the exudation of blood from the lining 
membrane of the bronchial tubes, com¬ 
monly called bronchial haemorrhage. 

Broncholemml'tis, bronk-o-lem-i- 
tis. (Gr. {3poy%o<z, “ the windpipe.” 
Xzp.p.a, “ membrane,” and suffix -itis, 
denoting “inflammation.”) Croupous 
bronchitis ; bronchlemmitis. 

BronchoplCony, bronk - of - an - e. 
(Gr. Ppoy/os, the “ windpipe,” and 
< patvr ], “ voice.”) The resonance of the 
voice as normally heard on ausculta¬ 
tion over those portions of the chest 
corresponding with the main bronchi. 

| (See Resonance.) 

Bronchoplas'tic. (Gr. ftpoy/o$, 
“ windpipe,” and izXaaaw, “ I form.”) 
Pertaining to bronchoplasty; applied 
to that operation. 

Bronchoplas'ty. (From the same.) 
j The operation for closing fistula! of the 
i trachea. 

Broncho-pneumo'nia. Catarrhal 
pneumonia ; inflammation of the bron¬ 
chia and substance of the lungs. See 
Pneumonia. 

Bronchorrha'g-ia. (Gr. fipoy^os, 

■ “ windpipe,” and p-qy^upi, to “ break 
; forth.”) Hmiuorrhage from the bronch- 
I ial tubes. 
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Brdnehorrhoe'a. (Gr. 

“ windpipe,’’ and fkw, to “ flow.”) 
Bronchial flux; pituitous catarrh ; 
pneumorrhoea ; increased secretion of 
mucus from the bronchial tubes, 
whether accompanied with inflamma¬ 
tion or otherwise ; chronic bronchitis, 
or bronchitis in which the expectora- . 
tion is profuse and liquid. 

Bronchot'omy, bronk-ot-o-me. (Gr. 
fipoy/os, the “ windpipe,” and repviu , to 
“ cut.”) Cutting into the air-passages ; 
a surgical operation which consists of 
making an incision into the larynx or 
trachea, or both, whether to extract a 
foreign body or permit the passage of 
air into the lungs. Such incision may 
be either transverse or vertical. When 
practised on the larynx, the operation 
is called laryngatomy ; on the trachea, 
tracheotomy; and on both, tracheo- 
laryngotomy. 

Bronchovesic'ular Respiration. 

See Respiration. 

Bronch'us. (Gr. {5poy •/(><?, the 
“ windpipe.”) One of the subdivisions 
of the windpipe; the singular of 
Bronchi ( q. v.). See also Trachea. 

Bronze. An alloy consisting of 
copper, with from ten to thirty per 
cent, of tin, to which zinc and other 
metals are often added. A brittle, 
hard, sonorous, compound metal, sim¬ 
ilar to bell-metal, and used for bells, 
statues, cannon, etc. 

Bronze-Skin. A peculiar bronze¬ 
like discoloration of the skin ; usually 
associated with Addison’s Disease 
(?• v -)- 

Broom. Spartium scoparium or 
Sarothamnus scoparius. (See Scopa- 
Rius.) B. Com, a familiar name of 
the Sorghum vulgare, used in broom¬ 
making. 

Broth. A weak decoction of meat, 
commonly beef. See Bouillon. 

Brous'saism. The Physiological 
Doctrine, or opinions and doctrines of 
Broussais. 

Brow. The forehead ; front. 

Brow Ague. A popular name 


for frontal neuralgia; neuralgic pain, 
often of an intermittent character, and 
generally felt just above the eyebrow ; 
it is somewhat similar to migrain. See 
Neuralgia, Facial. 

Brownian Motion. The peculiar 
dancing, oscillating movements of mi¬ 
nute particles of matter suspended in 
liquid, as seen under the microscope. 

Brown'ism. The doctrine and 
opinions of Dr. John Brown. See 
Theory, Brunonian. 

Brown Mixture. Mistura gly- 
cyrrhizae composita. 

Brown Rust. A disease of wheat, 
in which a dry brown powder is sub¬ 
stituted for the farina of the grain. 

Bru/qia. Brucine. 

Bru'cine. (After James Bruce, a 
Scotch traveler of the last century.) 
Brucia; vomicine; angusturine; a vege¬ 
table alkaloid extracted from false an- 
gustura (Brucia antidysenterica') and 
from the bark and seeds of Strychiws 
mix vomica. It is a white, crystallizable 
bitter, acrid, poisonous substance, sol¬ 
uble in water and alcohol. See Nux 
Vomica. 

Bruise. Contusion. 

Bruisse'ment, brwees-mong. (Fr.) 
Fremissement catnire, or purring tre¬ 
mor ; used to signify bourdonnement, 
as well as bruit. 

Bruit, brwe. (Fr.; “ sound.”) A 
term applied to various abnormal 
sounds, heard on auscultation in con¬ 
nection with the heart or vascular 
system, according as the organs or 
vessels are affected by disease. B. de 
Craquement, krak-mong (“ crackling 
sound ”), a sound produced by the fric¬ 
tion of the pericardium, under certain 
roughened, morbid conditions. B. de 
Cuir Neuf, kweer noof (“ new-leather 
sound ”), bruit de craquement. B. 
de Diable, de-abl (“ humming-top 
sound ”), a venous murmur ; a contin¬ 
uous humming or whistling sound, 
usually confined to the large veins at 
the side of the neck, and dependent 
upon an impoverished state of the 
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blood, anaemia, lead-poisoning, etc., 
the immediate cause being the vibra¬ 
tion of the blood flowing from the 
narrow to the wide portion of the 
common jugular vein. B. de Frotte- 
ment, frot-mong (the “friction sound”), 
a sound produced by the rubbing 
of the roughened surfaces of the 
lung as it rises and falls during in¬ 
spiration and expiration. B. Mus- 
culaire (“ muscular sound ”), a sound 
accompanying the first sound of the 
heart, somewhat resembling the distant 
roll of wheels; it has been referred to 
muscular contraction. B. de Rape, 
ralip (“ rasp sound ”), a harsh sound, 
as of wood under the action of a 
rasp, heard during the contraction of 
the auricles or ventricles; it indicates 
contraction of the valvular orifices. B. 
de Soufflet, soo-flay (“ bellows sound,” 
“ blowing sound ”), sometimes heard 
during the contraction of the auricles, 
ventricles, or large arteries; generally 
caused either by the presence of ob¬ 
structions impeding the current of 
blood through the heart and its great 
vessels, or by a change in the composi¬ 
tion of the blood, or a clot in one of the 
heart cavities; sometimes heard under 
compression of an artery, without neces¬ 
sarily indicating any morbid condition 
of the heart. B. Tympanique, tim- 
pan-eek, the clear sound produced on 
percussion of the stomach and intes¬ 
tines when containing air. See Tym¬ 
panitis. 

Brun'ner’s Glands. See Gland. 

Brush Burn. A term applied to 
wounds produced by violent friction. 

Bru'tia. A thick pitch obtained 
from Brutia, in Italy. 

Bryg'mus. (Gr. to “ gnash 

the teeth.”) Gnashing or grating of 
the teeth, a symptom in certain dis¬ 
eases; brygma; odontoprisis, especially 
among children suffering from gastric 
derangement, worms, etc., but also fre¬ 
quently present when there is no ap¬ 
parent disorder to excite it. 

Bryo'nia. Bryony; the naiue(U. S. 


Ph.) for the root of Bryonia alba. 
and Bryonia dioica ; an active hydra- 
gogue cathartic. B. Africa'na, an 
African species, used in decoction as 
an emetic, cathartic, and diuretic. B. 
Al'ba, a climbing herbaceous Euro¬ 
pean plant, of the natural order Gucur- 
bitacese. The root is succulent, and of 
an acrid, bitter taste. It is a drastic 
cathartic. B. Dioi'ca, common bryony ; 
the root is of cathartic and emetic 
properties. 

Bry'onin. The active bitter prin¬ 
ciple of bryonia; a cutaneous irritant 
and vesicant; used in pleurisy, rheu¬ 
matic fever, etc. 

Bryoplas'tic. (Gr. /3puw, “ moss,” 
and izkaffira), “ I form.”) A term loosely 
applied to germinating and parasitic 
diseases. 

Bu'bo. (Gr. jSooftujv, “groin.”) Ap- 
ostema inguinis; adenophyma ingui¬ 
nale. A term applied, in general, to 
any circumscribed inflammatory swell¬ 
ing of a lymphatic gland, especially in 
the groin or axilla, secondary to any 
irritation in the lymph territory of the 
inflamed gland. The term is now 
almost exclusively confined to swelling 
of the glands of the groin consequent 
on venereal irritation of the genitals. 
Buboes are classed as simple and 
specific; the former is also termed 
sympathetic. The specific variety is 
divided into chancrous or virulent 
bubo and syphilitic bubo. The glands 
first affected are those in most direct 
communication with the sore; buboes 
occur most frequently on the side of 
the body occupied by the source of 
irritation, occasionally on both sides, 
and sometimes on the side opposite the 
position of the exciting sore. B., 
Creeping, a term applied to a bubo 
which, having ruptured, has a tendency 
to ulcerate over the neighboring in¬ 
tegument. B., Idiopathic, primary 
bubo. B., Malignant, a term applied 
to specific bubo. B., Pestilential, 
bubo symptomatic of the plague. B., 
Primary, a form of simple suppurating 
bubo, not preceded by any syphilitic 
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symptoms, or lesion of the genitals; 
formerly thought to occur from direct 
absorption of the syphilitic virus, with¬ 
out the previous formation of a chan¬ 
cre. This is the bubon d'emblee of the 
French. B., Primitive, bubo, primary. 
B., Simple, sympathetic bubo; ade¬ 
nitis. This variety may be caused by 
mere mechanical irritation, by urethritis 
or chancre acting as a simple local irri¬ 
tant, or by erysipelas, boils, or other 
non-venereal irritants of the genitals. 
It often consists only of slight swelling 
and tenderness of the gland, ending in 
a few days by resolution, and is seldom 
serious. B., Specific, syphilitic bubo. 
B., Sympathetic, bubo, simple. B. 
Syphilitic, enlargement of the lym¬ 
phatic glands in most direct communi¬ 
cation with the initial sore, an almost 
constant symptom of early syphilitic 
infection. The seat of this bubo is 
most commonly the groin, and it is 
there generally double. The enlarge¬ 
ment is usually perceived about eleven 
days after the induration of the sore, 
and is of gristly hardness, almond- 
shaped, devoid of inflammation, pain¬ 
less, of ready mobility, and insensible to 
pressure. B., Venereal, specific bubo. 
B., Virulent, a form of specific bubo 
consisting of an abscess inoculated with 
the pus of a chancre ; it is never met 
with in gonorrhoea or syphilis, being a 
consequence of the local sore only. 

Bubonadenitis. Bubo. 

Bubonal'gia. (Gr. /9< >ufla)v, the 
“ groin,” and “ pain.”) Pain in 

the groin or inguinal region. 

Bubon d’ Emblee. (Fr.) Bubo, 
primary. 

Bubon'oQele. (Gr. “ groin.” 

and zTj/?;, “ tumor.”) Inguinal hernia, 
in which the bowel protrudes no far¬ 
ther than the groin. It is more fre¬ 
quent in the male sex. 

Bubonorrhex'is. Inguinal hernia, 
accompanied with division of the peri¬ 
toneum or devoid of a sac. 

Bubon'ulus. (Dim. of “bubo.”) 
A painful enlargement of the lym¬ 
phatics on the dorsum of the penis. 


Buc'ea. (Lat.) The mouth; the 
cheek; the hollow inner part of the 
cheek. (See Gena.) Also applied to 
the vulva. 

Buc'cal. (Lat. bucca, the “ cheek.”) 
Pertaining to the cheek; sometimes 
applied to that which concerns the 
mouth. 

Buc 9 inator. See Muscle. 

Buceo-Labialis Nerve. See 

Nerve, Buccal. 

Buccopharyng-e'al. Pertaining to 
both the mouth and pharnyx. B. 
Aponeuro'sis, intermaxillary liga¬ 
ment. 

Buc'cula. (Dim. of Lat. bucca , 
| “cheek.”) The fleshy part beneath 
the chin. 

Bu'chu, boo-koo. A drug prepared 
from the leaves of several species of 
Barosma, a South African plant. Buchu 
is diuretic, and is used in urethritis, 
gravel, chronic catarrh of the bladder, 
and other affections of the urinary or¬ 
gans. See Barosma, and Diosma 

CRENATA. 

Buck'et Fever. Dengue. 

Buck'-Eye. The familiar name for 
several species of vEsculus indigenous 
in the Western States, as the vEsculus 
glabra , vEsculus Pavia , jEsculus Jlava , 
and vEsculus Hippocastanum. The 
bark is of tonic and astringent proper¬ 
ties. 

Buck'-Thorn. Rhainnus cathar¬ 
tics. 

Buck'wheat. The Polygonum 
I Fagopyrum , an Asiatic plant of the 
1 natural order Polygonacese; highly nu¬ 
tritious, and cultivated for food in 
Europe and America. 

Bucne'mia. (Gr. j3ou, a prefix sig¬ 
nifying “ gross,” and xvrgj.7], the “leg.”) 
Elephantiasis. See Barbadoes Leg, 
and Elephantiasis. 

Buf'fy Coat. The grayish or buff- 
colored upper layer of blood-clot formed 
in blood drawn in certain inflammations 
and other diseases, the subnormal color- 
i ing being due to the sinking of the red 
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corpuscles below the surface of the 
blood previous to coagulation. 

Bug'gery. Unnatural carnal inter¬ 
course, by the anus, or with any animal; 
sodomy. 

Bu'gleweed. Lycopus Virginicus , 
a plant possessing narcotic and astring¬ 
ent properties. 

Bu'lam Fever. A name applied 
to yellow fever, on the west coast of 
Africa. 

Bula'ma Boil. A boil observed 
on the west coast of Africa, produced 
by the larva of an insect. 

Bula'ta. A name given to a sub¬ 
stance somewhat similar to gutta¬ 
percha, yielded by a tree of Dutch 
Guiana. 

Bulb. A term applied to various | 
anatomical parts which resemble, in 
shape, certain bulbous roots, as the 
expansion of a vessel or canal. B. of 
the Aorta, the great sinus of the aorta 
near its beginning. B. of the Hair, the 
part whence the hair originates. (See 
Hair.) B. of Jugular Vein, the 
expansion near the beginning of the 
external jugular vein. B. of Rachidi- 
chus, medulla oblongata. B. of a 
Tooth, the vascular and nervous 
papilla contained in the cavity of a 
tooth. B. of the Ure'thra, the pos¬ 
terior dilated, bulb-like portion at the 
commencement of the corpus spongio¬ 
sum penis, the included urethra being 
the bulbous portion. (See Urethra.) 

Bul'bar. Pertaining to the medulla 
oblongata ; applied to certain diseases. 
B. Paralysis. See Paralysis. 

Bulbocavemo'sus. Accelerator 
urinae; constrictor cunni. 

Bulbocav'ernous Glands. Cow- 
per’s glands. 

Bul'bus Aor'tse. Bulbus arteri¬ 
osus ; also, bulb of the aorta. B. 
Arteriosus, the anterior of the three 
compartments in the rudimentary con¬ 
dition of the heart of the embryo; 
its divisions subsequently constitute 
the pulmonary artery and the aorta. 
B. Olfacto'rlus, olfactory bulb, a 


name given to that part of the olfac¬ 
tory nerve which is expanded into 
a bulb-like form and rests upon the 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone. 
(See Olfactory Nerve.) B. Vagi'- 
nae, bulbus vestibuli. B. Ve'nse 
Jugula'ris, bulb of the jugular vein. 
B. Vestibu'li, a plexus of intricately 
anastomosing veins within a fibrous 
investment, situated between the vesti¬ 
bule of the vagina and the rami of the 
pubic arch on each side; it has been 
considered as analogous with the male 
bulb. 

Bulim/ia. (Gr. jSou, a prefix signi¬ 
fying “ gross,” and At/m?, “ hunger.”) 
Boulimia; addephagia; cynorexia. Vo¬ 
racious appetite ; ox-appetite ; canine- 
appetite ; wolf-appetite. A form of 
disease (analogous to polydipsia, or in¬ 
satiable desire of drink) marked by the 
greatest voracity and excessive, morbid, 
and almost insatiable hunger; some¬ 
times seen in hysteria and pregnancy 
and among the imbecile and insane. 
See also Pica. 

Bulim'ic. Pertaining to bulimia. 

Bu'lithus. (Gr. fiou?, “ ox,” and 
foO<><}, “ stone.”) A bezoar, or concre¬ 
tion, found in the intestines of the ox 
or cow. See Bezoar. 

Bul'la. A bleb ; a water-bubble ; 
a blister, or transparent vesicle caused 
by burns, scalds, and various skin dis¬ 
eases, and consisting of a large portion 
of the cuticle detached from the skin 
by the extravasation of a transparent 
watery fluid. Bullae are usually of a 
larger size than vesiculae. (See also 
Pemphigus, and Hydatid.) Also the 
name of a genus of univalve mollusca. 

BuPlate. (Lat. bulla , a “ blister.”) 
Having bullae, or bladdery elevations ; 
pertaining to a bulla. 

Bull-dog Forceps. See Forceps. 

Bun'du. A substance obtained 
from an African plant, and analogous 
to strychnine. 

Bun'ion, bun-yon. (Gr. ftouvtov, a 
“ turnip.”) Inflammatory swelling of 
the bursa, situated over the tarsus, 
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metatarsus, or phalanges, but usually 
over the metatarso-phalangeal joint of 
the great toe. 

Buphthal'mia, byuf - thal - me - ah. 
(Gr. ftous, “ox,” and o<p6aXp.o<s, “eye.”) 
Ox-eye ; dropsy of the eye ; the first 
stage of hydrophthalmia ; a turgesence 
of the vitreous humor, which, by forcing 
the iris forward, forms a sort of border 
around the crystalline lens. Iverato- 
globus, with distension so considerable 
as to prevent closure of the lids. 

Bupleu'rum Rotundifo'lium. An 
herbaceous plant of the natural order 
Umbelliferse,; herb and seeds somewhat 
aromatic. 

Burcquism. Metallo-therapy. 

Burdach, Columns of. See 
Column. 

Bur'dock. The familiar name of 
the Arctium lappa and Lappa Minor. 

Burette', boo-ret. (Fr., “ cruet.”) 
A graduated glass tube, having a small 
aperture and furnished with a stop¬ 
cock ; designed to measure the quan¬ 
tity of the reagents used. 

Bur'gundy Pitch. Pix Burgun- 
dica; an impure resinous substance, 
the concrete juice of the Abies excelsa, 
obtained by exudation from the incised 
bark. 

Bum. A lesion caused by heat; 
injury or destruction of tissue, produced 
by the direct application of excessive 
dry heat or flame to the body ; distin¬ 
guished from scalds , which are pro¬ 
duced by humid heat. Burns are of 
greater or less extent, from simple 
cutaneous inflammation to total de¬ 
struction of the part, and have been 
classified, according to the depth to 
which the tissues are injured, into sim¬ 
ple burns, or those of the first degree, 
those accompanied with vesication, and 
those with eschars. 

Bur'nett’s Disinfect'ing Plu'id. 
A strong solution of chloride of zinc; 
a deodorant and antiseptic, much used 
in the preservation of dead bodies. 

Bums, Lig'ament of. Fascia lata. 

Burnt Alum. Alumen exsiccatum. 


B. Sponge, sponge, minutely divided, 
burned until black and friable, and 
pulverized ; formerly used as a remedial 
agent in goitre and scrofulous swellings. 

Bur'sa. (Gr. /? opaa, “ a sac.”) A 
sac or purse; scrotum. B. Cor'dis, 
pericardium. B. Muco'sa, singular 
of Bursae Mucosae (q. v.). 

Bur'sse Muco'sae. Small closed 
sacs or spaces in the connective tissue, 
lined with a synovial membrane, lubri¬ 
cated with a small amount of serous 
fluid, and situated about the articula¬ 
tions, especially the larger ones of the 
upper and lower extremities, lying 
under the tendons, protecting points 
exposed to repeated pressure, or inter¬ 
posed between surfaces which move 
upon each other so as to cause friction. 
The synovial fluid which they secrete 
to lubricate tendons and joints and 
render their motion easy, in conse¬ 
quence of bruises or sprains sometimes 
collects to a great extent. The bursae 
are generally either of a roundish or 
oval form, and arranged under two 
classes, spherical and vaginal. Certain 
of them, as that over the patella and 
that under the deltoid, are constantly 
present, but new bursae may form at 
any part exposed to abnormal pressure 
and friction, as over the head of the 
metacarpal bone of the great toe ( bun¬ 
ion ). Like the great serous cavities, 
they are in direct communication with 
the lymphatics, and inflammatory prod¬ 
ucts are consequently absorbed from 
them with great readiness. They are 
liable to inflammation (bursitis), acute 
or chronic, and to chronic enlargement, 
with fibroid thickening of the walls or 
with the presence of the so-called 
melon-seed bodies. 

Bur'sal. (Gr. ftupaa, “ sac.”) Per¬ 
taining to a purse, bag, sac, or follicle; 
relating to bursse. 

Bursa'lis. The obturator internus 
muscle. 

Burse'ra Gummif'era. Jamaica 
bark tree; a West Indian plant of the 
natural order Terebinthacese ; it exudes 
a transparent, yellow, balsamic resin. 
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solid externally, soft internally; of 
sweetish taste and turpentine odor. 

Bursera'cese, bur-se-ray-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
trees; sometimes referred to the Amy- 
ridacese. 

Bursi'tis. (Gr. ftupira , 11 sac,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of a bursa. See Synovitis. 

Bur'sula. Scrotum. 

Bu'tea Frondo'sa. An Indian 
tree, of the natural order Leyuminosse ; 
it yields gum butea, which has been 
confounded with kino. See Kino. 

Bu'tea Gum. See Gum. 

But'ter. (Gr. (Hooropov ; Lat. buty- 
rum; Fr. Beurre.') A concrete oil, the 
fatty part of the milk of the females 
of the Mammalia (especially the cow 
and goat), separated by mechanical agi¬ 
tation. Also applied to various vegetable 
substances somewhat resembling butter. 
In Pharmacy, the term butter is applied 
to certain butter-like salts, as of anti¬ 
mony, bismuth, etc., meaning the chlor¬ 
ides. (See Butyric Acid.) B., Arti¬ 
ficial, oleo-margarine. B.-Cup (see 
Ranunculus). B. of Caca'o, an 
oily, concrete, white, sweetish substance 
obtained from the cacao, or chocolate- 
nut. Used as the excipient of sup¬ 
positories. B. of Co'eoa, a sweetish, 
fatty, concrete substance, separable 
from cocoa-nut milk. B.-and-Eggs, 
Narcissus pseudonarcissus. B.-nut, 
Juglans cinerea. B.-Tooth, an incisive 
tooth. B.-Tree, applied to several 
trees which yield oil used as a substi¬ 
tute for butter. See Bassia, and 
Caryocar. 

But'tocks. Nates ; fleshy part of 
the body, formed by the glutei muscles 
and the ischii. 


But'ton, Bisk'ra. Aleppo button. 

Buttonhole Operation. Bouton¬ 
niere operation. 

Butua. Pareira brava. 

Bu'tyl. The name of an organic 
radical contained in a numerous family 
of compounds. B. Chloral, C 4 U 5 C1 3 0,- 
H a O. Croton chloral; anodyne and 
anaesthetic. B. Hy'dride, a carbohy¬ 
drate obtained from petroleum ; inha¬ 
lation produces sleep and unconscious¬ 
ness ; resembles nitrous oxide in action. 

Butyra'ceous. (tat. butyrum , 
“ butter.”) Having the qualities of, 
or resembling, butter. 

Butyr'ic Acid. An oily, limpid 
liquid, one of the volatile acids of 
butter; found in perspiration, inuscle- 
juice, etc. 

Bu'tyrin. The essential fatty mat¬ 
ter of butter ; the butyrate of glycerin. 

Bux'ine. An alkaloid derived from 
the leaves of the buxus, or common 
box-tree ; probably identical with be¬ 
beerine. 

Bux'us Sempervi'rens. The box- 
tree, a European evergreen tree of the 
natural order Euphorbiacese ; its wood 
is hard and heavy, and of various uses 
in the arts; the leaves are bitter and 
aromatic, and have been used in decoc¬ 
tion in cases of worms, dyspepsia, etc. 

Bys'sus. (Gr. iSuaao?, “ flax.”) 
Vulva; the pudendum muliebre. In 
Botany, a genus of lichens. 

Byttneria'ceoe, bit-ner-e-ay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of exog¬ 
enous plants, embracing the Theo- 
broma cacao , which yields the choco¬ 
late-nut. 
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Caa-atay'a. A bitter Brazilian 
plant, of cathartic properties. 

Cab'alline. (Lat. caballus , “ horse.”) 
Pertaining to, or fit only for, horses ; ap¬ 
plied to a coarse kind of aloes. 

Cab'bage. (See Brassica Oler- 
acea.) C.-Tree, familiar name of the 
genus Areca. Also the Geoffreea iu- 
ermis. 

Cagae'mia. (Gr. xaxog, “ bad,” and 
alp.a , “blood. ) A faulty or morbid 
condition of the blood. 

C&can'thrax. (Gr. xaxo 9, “ bad,” 
and avOpal;, “ burning coal.”) Malig¬ 
nant pustule. See Anthrax. 

Caca'o. The cocoa- or chocolate- 
nut ; cocoa; the bruised seeds of the 
Theobroma cacao. The seeds, reduced 
to a paste, mixed with sugar and fla¬ 
vored, constitute chocolate. 

C&ca'tion. (Gr. ye^io, “ to go to 
stool.”) Defecation. 

Oae'atory. A kind of intermittent 
fever, with diarrhoea. 

Cacha'ca, katch-ak-ah. Rum made 
from the sugar-cane in Brazil. 

Ca9h'alot. A species of whale 
yielding spermaceti. See Cetaceum. 

Cach6c'tic. Pertaining to cach¬ 
exia. Also, one manifesting cachexia. 
Applied to remedies against cachexia. 
C. Diseases, constitutional diseases, 
as gout, scrofula, tuberculosis, etc. 

Cachelco'ma. (Gr. xaxog, “ bad,” 
and llxog, an “ ulcer.”) A malignant 
ulcer. 

Cachex'ia, kak-ex-e-ah. (Gr. 
“ bad,” and £^9, “ habit.”) Ca¬ 
chexy. A depraved habit of body. A 
vitiated condition of nutrition, without 
febrile or nervous disease. A deep 
alteration of the system, or chronic 
condition of ill-health, associated with 
impoverished or depraved blood, from 
malnutrition, loss of blood-elements, 
or the presence of a morbific agent. 


Cachexia is an expression of a general 
defective nutrition of the various tis¬ 
sues, and may be due to direct depra¬ 
vation of the blood from diseases of 
organs involved in its elaboration ; to 
persistent loss of blood-elements from 
suppuration or haemorrhages; to cer¬ 
tain poisons introduced from without, 
or morbific agents generated within the 
body; hence many varieties are re¬ 
ferred to as cancerous, syphilitic, scor¬ 
butic, tuberculous, or uraemic cachexia. 
The term is employed by many path¬ 
ologists as synonymous with constitu¬ 
tional disease, indicating the morbid 
condition preceding the mere local mani- 
i festation. C. Icterica, jaundice. C. 

Renalis, Bright’s disease. C. Venerea, 

| syphilis. 

Cachinna'tion. (Lat. cachinnare , 

! “ to laugh aloud.”) A tendency to 
immoderate laughter, hysterical or 
otherwise. 

Cacoa. Cacao. 

Cacoalexite'ria. (Gr xaxos, “bad,” 
and aXegeio, to “ ward off.”) Alexi- 
pharmic. 

CacoehoPia. (Gr. zaz«9, “ bad,” 
and yok-q, “ bile.”) Vitiated state of 
| bile-secretion. 

Cacochroe'a. (Gr. xaxog, “ bad,” 
and ypoia, “ color.”) A bad color or 
complexion. 

Cac'ochroi. (From the same.) 
Applied to morbid conditions present¬ 
ing a bad state of the complexion. 

CacochyPia. (Gr. xax<> 9, “ bad,” 
and “ chyle.”) Depraved chyli- 

fication. Indigestion. 

Caeochym'ia. (Gr. zaz«9, “ bad,” 
and yupos, “juice.”) A vitiated state 
of the fluids of the body, especially the 
blood. Faulty chymification; malas- 
similation. C. Plum'bea, lead-poison¬ 
ing. C. Vene'rea, syphilis. 

C&cocoPpia. (Gr. xaxog , “bad,” 
and Z0/-W9, “ vagina.”) A disordered 
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or vitiated condition of the vagina or 
vaginal entrance. 

C&co'des. (Gr. xaxo?, “ bad,” and 
oZetv, “to smell.”) Having an offensive 
odor. 

C&e'odyl. (Gr. xaxo? , “bad,” o£etv, 
“ to smell,” and bXrj, “ matter.”) Cadet’s 
fuming liquid. Alkarsin. Arsen-dime- 
thyl. A clear, poisonous, malodorous 
liquid obtained from acetyl. Formula, 
AS 2 (CH 3 ) 4 . 

C&coe'thes. (Gr. xaxo? , “ bad,” and 
r t 0o?, “ habit.”) A term used to denote 
a bad habit or disposition, or vitiated 
character; applied to malignant sores, 
ulcers, fevers, etc. 

C&cogalac'tia. (Gr. xaxo?, “bad,” 
and yaXa, “ milk.”) A disordered or 
vitiated state of the milk. 

Cacogen'esis. (Gr. xaxo?, “ bad,” 
and yeveat?, “ origin.”) Generation of 
a morbid condition or an abnormal or¬ 
ganism. The production of a monster 
or of a pathological state, growth, or 
product. False, morbid, or monstrous 
formation. 

Caconyeh'ia. (Gr. xaxo ?, “ bad,” 
and ovu£, “ a nail.”) A morbid or de¬ 
fective state of a nail. 

C&copho'nia, kak-o-fo-ne-ah. (Gr. 
xaxo?, “ bad,” and (pu>vr h “ voice.”) A 
dissonant, harsh, or strident condition 
of voice. Depraved or altered vocal 
state. Cacophony. 

Cacoso'mium. (Gr. xaxo?, “ bad,” 
and atotxa , a “ body.”) Hospital or 
lazaretto for leprosy and other incur¬ 
able disorders. 

C&cothana/sia. (Gr. xaxo?, “ bad,” 
and OavaTo?, “ death.”) A difficult or 
painful death ; reverse of euthanasia. 

Cacta'ceae, kak-tay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
plants, having the cactus as a type. 
They are succulent tropical American 
shrubs, armed with spines and bearing 
gaudy blossoms. 

C&c'tus. Familiar name for plants 
of the order Cactacese. C. Grandi- 
flo'ra, night-blooming cereus. An 
ornamental, tropical American plant; 


a tincture has been employed in cardiac 
disorders. C. Opun'tia, Indian fig. 
A plant of the natural order Cactacese. 
The leaves are considered refrigerant. 

C&cu'men (Lat.; pi. Cacumina). 
The “ top ; ” as the tops of plants. 

Cada/ver. (Lat., from cadere, “to 
fall.”) A corpse, or dead human body. 

C&dav'eric. (I j&t.cadaver, “corpse.”) 
Belonging to a cadaver, or corpse ; ca¬ 
daverous. Applied to the aspect, color, 
odor, and other phenomena resembling 
those of death. C. Soft/erring- of the 
Stom'ach. Softened state of fundus 
and cardiac extremity from post-mor¬ 
tem action of gastric juice, sometimes 
observed after death. C. Hyper- 
semia. See Hyperemia. 

Cadav'erine. (From the same.) A 
ptomaine produced by various bacteria 
in decomposing animal tissues. It is 
clear and syrupy, and its odor somewhat 
resembles that of semen. It is pro¬ 
duced by the comma bacillus in cholera, 
and seems to be the cause of the de¬ 
generation of the intestinal epithelial 
cells in that disease. Formula, C 5 N 14 H 2 . 

Cadav'eris Sec'tio. Dissection of 
the dead body for the purpose of path¬ 
ological examination. 

Cadaveriza'tion. A state resem¬ 
bling that of a cadaver, as of a part 
exhibiting pallor, numbness, etc. 

Cadav'erous. (Lat. cadaver, 
“ corpse.”) Pertaining to, or having 
the qualities of a cadaver. Resembling 
a dead body ; wan, ghastly. C. Pace. 
(See Face.) C. Hyperae'mia, cadav¬ 
eric hyperaemia. See HYPERyEMiA. 

Cadet’s Fuming Liquid. Al¬ 
karsin. See Cacodyl. 

Cadmi'i Sul'phas. Sulphate of 
cadmium. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for soluble colorless prismatic crystals, 
of similar properties to sulphate of 
zinc; astringent and emetic; used in 
spots on the cornea and in chronic con¬ 
junctival inflammation. 

Cad'mium. (Lat. cadmia, “ cala¬ 
mine,” the common zinc ore.) Klapro- 
thium ; melinum. A whitish, ductile, 
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malleable zinc-like metal found in 
several of the ores of zinc. Symbol, Cd. 
Specific gravity, 8.7. Astringent and 
emetic in property; only the sulphate 
and iodide are used in medicine. C. 
I'odide of. A preparation of similar 
properties to those of iodine ; employed 
as an ointment in certain scrofulous 
swellings, etc. C. Sulphuricum, 
cadmii sulphas. 

Cadu'ea. (Lat. cadere, 11 to fall.”) 
A term sometimes applied to the de¬ 
ciduous membrane, from its being cast 
olf from the uterus. 

Caducity. (Lat. caducus , “fall¬ 
ing.”) Feebleness of old age; senility. 
The age preceding decrepitude. 

Cadu'cus Mor'bus. Falling sick¬ 
ness ; epilepsy. 

Qse'cal, se-kal. (From “ caecum.”) 
Of, or pertaining to, the caecum ; blind, 
or closed at one end. See Caecum. 

Qse^itas. se-sit-as. (Lat. csecus, 
“ blind.”) A general term for blind¬ 
ness. C. Diuma, nyctalopia. C. 
Noctuma, hemeralopia. 

Qse^'tis, se-si-tis. (Lat. csecum, 
“ blind gut,” and the Gr. suffix -cr:?, 
signifying “ inflammation.”) An un- 
classical term for inflammation of the 
caecum, or of the appendix vermiformis. 
Typhlitis. 

Qse'cum, se-kum. (Lat. csecus , 
“ blind.”) The “ blind gut ” or caput 
coli; a cul-de-sac, about two inches and 
a half in length, situated between the 
termination of the ileum and com¬ 
mencement of the large intestine, in¬ 
vested with peritoneum, and filling the 
right iliac fossa. It is open at one 
extremity only; the ileo-caecal valve 
(valve of Bauhin) shuts oft' all commu¬ 
nication between it and the ileum; and 
the appendix vermiformis caeci is at¬ 
tached to it. The structure and rela¬ 
tions of the caecum render it peculiarly 
liable to two forms of disorder—accu¬ 
mulation of the contents of the alimen¬ 
tary canal, and inflammation. (See 
Typhlitis.) C. Fora'men, fronto- 
ethmoidal foramen. 


Qseru'leus Mor'bus. “ Blue dis¬ 
ease.” See Cyanosis. 

Qserulo'sis Neonato'rum. Cy¬ 
an opathy. 

Qsesalpin'ia, ses - al - pin - e - ah. 
(Named after A. Caesalpinus.) A genus 
of trees of the natural order Legumi- 
nosse, indigenous in India, Brazil, the 
West Indies, etc. 

Qsesa'rean Operation or Section. 

Operation of extracting a foetus from 
the womb by an incision through the 
abdomen. See Operation. 

(yse'sia. Oxide of caesium. 

(yse'sium. (Lat. csesivs, “ gray.”) 
Symbol, Cs. A rare alkaline, electro¬ 
positive metal, having properties re¬ 
sembling those of potassium ; discovered 
by Bunsen and Kirchhoff in 1860, in 
certain German mineral spring waters, 
by the presence of a peculiar bluish- 
gray line (whence its name) exhibited 
in the spectrum analysis. 

Qseso'nes. A term formerly ap¬ 
plied to children born by the Caesarean 
operation. 

C&f'fea. The name of the seed of 
the Caffea Arabica, or coffee-plant; 
coffee. 

Caffei'na. Caffeine. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) of a feeble alkaloid pre¬ 
pared from the dried seeds of Caffea 
Arabica. 

CafTeine. A bitter, highly nitro- 
genized alkaloid extracted from Caffea 
Arabica and from various species of 
Thea. It is identical with thein. Its 
citrate is used as a diuretic in cardiac 
dropsy. See also Coffea Arabica. 

Cagot. See Cretinism. 

Cai'eput Oil. Cajeput. 

Cain'ca. The name of a plant of 
the natural order Rvbiacese; the bark 
of the roots has been used as a tonic 
and diuretic. 

Caj'eput. Cajuputi oleum. See 
Oil. 

Cal'abar Bean. The bean of Phys- 
ostigma venenomm , a leguminous Afri¬ 
can plant; it is of toxic properties, and 
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produces nausea and myosis. See Or¬ 
deal Nut. 

Calabash-Tree. See Cresentia 
Cujete. 

Cala'dium Segui'num. An In¬ 
dian plant, of the natural order Araceze. 
It has an acrid juice. Has been em¬ 
ployed in rheumatic affections, in pru- 
ritis vulvae, etc. 

Cal'ami Ra'dix. Calamus-root. 
See Calamus. 

CaFamine. (Lat. calamus , a 
“reed,” because it forms masses of 
reed-like appearance.) Native impure 
carbonate of zinc; a pulverulent min¬ 
eral. 

Calamin'tha. (Gr. xalos, “ beau¬ 
tiful,” and fiivdi), “mint.”) Calaminth. 
The name of a genus of European 
aromatic herbs, of the natural order 
Labiatse. 

Cal'amus. (Lat., “ a reed.”) The 
name (U. S. Ph.) of the rhizome of 
Acorus calamus. It is a feeble aro¬ 
matic and stomachic. Also, the name 
of a genus of Asiatic plants, of many 
species, of the natural order Pal- 
macese. They yield the familiar “rat¬ 
tan.” C. Ro'tang or Draco, a 
plant of the natural order Palmacese; 
generally supposed to yield the sub¬ 
stance known as dragon’s blood, for¬ 
merly employed as an astringent in 
haemorrhages, etc. C. Scripto'rius. 
(Lat. calamus, “reed,” and scribere, 
“ to write,” a “ writing pen.”) The 
name applied to a small, angular groove 
at the upper extremity of the medulla, 
upon the anterior wall or floor of the 
fourth ventricle. At the end is a small 
cavity, lined with gray substance, and 
called the “ ventricle of Arantius.” C. 
Vulga'ris, Acorus calamus. 

Cal'appite. Vegetable bezoars; 
calcareous concretions occasionally 
found inside of cocoanuts. 

Calca'neal. (Lat. calx , “ the heel.”) 
Pertaining to the calcaneum, or heel. 

Calca'neum. (From the same.) 
A term occasionally used for calx ; the 


os calcis, or heel-bone ; the largest of 
the tarsal bones. See Bone. 

Cal'car. A spur; ergot. Also, 
calcaneum. 

Calca'reous. (Lat. calx, “ lime.”) 
Pertaining to, containing, or having the 
character of, lime. C. Degeneration. 
(See Infiltration.) C. Earth, lime. 

Calces. A term formerly applied 
to oxides. See Calx. 

Cahjif'erous. (Lat. calx, “lime,” 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Containing, or 
producing, lime or carbonate of lime. 

CalQifica'tion, kal-sif-ik-ay-shun. 

(Lat. calx, “ lime,” and facere, “ to 
make.”) Cretefaction. Calcareous in¬ 
filtration. The deposition in the coats 
of arteries and in fibrous tumors of 
calcareous or other insoluble crystalline 
matters. Deposit of lime salts in a 
tissue. See Infiltration. 

Calpig'enous, kal-sij-en-us. (Lat. 
calx, “ lime,” and genere, “ to beget.”) 
In Chemistry, applied to metals which 
with oxygen form a calx or earthy- 
looking substance; distinguished from 
kaligenous metals. 

Calipig'erous Cells. (Lat. calx, 
“lime,” and gerere, “ to carry.”) A 
term applied to the bone-cells in the 
intertubular substance of the dentine 
of a tooth. 

C&lcig'radus. (Lat. calx, “heel,” 
and gradate, “ to step.”) One who 
walks on his heels. 

Cal' 9 li Bro'midum. Bromide of 
calcium. A white, soluble, granular 
salt containing hydrobromic acid and 
calcium ; deliquescent, odorless, highly 
pungent, and of neutral reaction. Has 
been used as a hypnotic in an exhausted 
state of the nervous system. 

Cal'cii Carbo'nas Prsecipita'tus, 
Precipitated carbonate of calcium ; pre¬ 
cipitated chalk ; a fine, white, impal¬ 
pable powder containing carbonic acid 
and calcium. It is odorless and taste¬ 
less, resembles creta praeparata, and is 
much used in the preparation of tooth- 
powders. 

Cal' 9 ii Chlor'idum. Chloride of 
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calcium; calcis murias; muriate of 
lime. A salt containing hydrochloric 
acid and calcium. 

C&l'ijsii Hypophos'phis. Hypo- 
phosphite of calcium. The name for 
colorless prisms or thin scales of pearly 
lustre, containing hypophosphorous 
acid and calcium ; odorless, bitter, and 
of neutral reaction. It has been highly 
recommended as furnishing phospho¬ 
rus to the tissues. Dose, 1 to 5 grains 
in syrup. Employed in chronic phthisis. 

Cal'cii Io'didum. Prepared by 
the action of iodide of iron on milk of 
lime; has been used in phthisis. 

Cal'cii Phos'phas Preecipita'tus. 
Precipitated phosphate of calcium. A 
light, white, amorphous powder, con¬ 
taining phosphoric acid and calcium ; 
odorless, tasteless; has been employed 
in scrofula, osteomalacia, etc. 

Cal'cii Sulphure'tum. Sulphuret 
of lime; hydrosulphate of lime. A solu¬ 
tion (diluted with glycerin if the skin is 
irritable) is used as a wash in itch, etc. 

Calgina'tion,kal-sin-ay-shun. (Lat. 
calx, “ lime.”) The expulsion of vola¬ 
tile constituents by subjecting a sub¬ 
stance to strong heat. Formerly ap¬ 
plied to the oxidation of metals effected 
by the action of the air; the oxides 
thus formed being denominated calces. 
Now generally applied to the process 
of submitting an infusible mineral sub¬ 
stance to heat, so as to deprive it of its 
water or other volatilizable substance 
and convert it into a state of powder; 
carbonate of lime is reduced to lime by 
calcination, or the expulsion of car¬ 
bonic acid. 

Cal'pinatory. (From the same.) 
A vessel used in calcination. 

Cahjina'tus. Reduced to powder 
or deprived of volatile constituents by 
subjection to strong heat. See Cal¬ 
cination. 

Calcine. (Lat. calx. “ lime.”) To 
burn, as lime; to reduce to a powder; 
to deprive of volatile constituents, or 
to oxidize by subjection to heat. To 
subject to Calcination ( q . v .). 


Calais Lactophos'phas. Lacto- 
phosphate of lime. Prepared from 
phosphate of lime dissolved in free 
lactic acid. Employed where phos¬ 
phorus is indicated. 

Cal'eis Sul'phas. Sulphate of lime; 
plaster of Paris ; gypsum. Much used 
in surgery to make immovable dress¬ 
ing for fractured limbs, etc. 

CaPcis Sul'phis. Sulphite of lime. 
See Sulphurous Acid. 

Cal'ijite. (Lat. calx , “ lime.”) A 
mineral comprising many varieties of 
carbonate of lime,—limestone, marble, 
chalk, etc. 

CAllium, kal-se-um. (Lat. calx , 
“ lime.”) Symbol, Ca. A whitish 
or yellow metallic element discovered 
by Davy in 1808; not occurring natu¬ 
rally in a separate state, having a strong 
affinity for oxygen. Specific gravity, 
about 1.5. The metallic basis of lime 
and basyl of chalk. C., Bromide of. 
See Bromide of Calcium, and Calcii 
Bromidum. 

Calc Sin'ter. (Ger. kalk, “ lime,” 
and sinter. “ to drop.”) A German 
name for the deposits from springs 
holding carbonate of lime in solution. 
Petrifying springs. 

Cal'culi. Plural of Calculus 
(q. v.). 

Calculif'ragous. (Lat. calculus , 
“ stone,” and frangere , “ to break.”) 
Lithontriptic; having power to break 
or reduce calculi or stone in the bladder. 

CSl'culous. (Lat. calculus , “ a 
stone.”) Pertaining to, or having the 
nature of, stone or calculus. Having 
a calculus ; applied especially to those 
suffering from stone in the bladder. 

C&l'culus, kal-kyu-lus. PI. Cal¬ 
culi. (Lat. calculus , a “ pebble,” 
dim. of calx , “ limestone.”) A more 
or less hard concretion, occurring 
most frequently in the ducts and 
reservoirs of the body. Calculi may 
be found in the gall-bladder, bile-ducts, 
tear-ducts, pancreas, prostate, lungs, 
salivary glands and ducts, digestive 
tract, uterus, and in any part of the 
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urinary passages. C., Arthritic, 
Tophi, are composed chiefly of uric 
acid, and found in the neighborhood 
of the joints in those of a gouty diath¬ 
esis. C., Biliary, concretions of 
cholesterin sometimes containing lime 
salts found in the gall-bladder and ! 
ducts. C. Dentalis. (See Odonto- 
lithus.) C., Lacteal, or Mammary, 
are composed of lime salts, and found 
in the ducts of the mammary gland. 
C., Mulberry. (See C., Vesical.) C., 
Nasal, or Rhinolith , calcareous con¬ 
cretions found in the nasal passages. 
C., Pulmonary, concretions of car¬ 
bonate of lime found in the lungs; i 
often deposited in a cicatrized tuber¬ 
cular area. C., Renal, concretions 
deposited from the urine in the kidneys. 
The varieties are the same as in vesical 
calculi. C., Salivary, concretions 
found in the salivary ducts, and com¬ 
posed of lime salts. C., Vesical, con¬ 
cretions found in the bladder. In five- 
sixths of all cases they are of a reddish 
color and consist of uric acid. Next 
in frequency are dark-brown calculi, 
composed of oxalate of lime. Less 
frequent are calculi of the phosphates 
of lime, magnesium, and ammonium. 
Calculi composed of carbonate of lime, 
xanthin. or cystin are rare. Vesical 
calculi seldom have the same compo¬ 
sition throughout. Usually they are 
composed of a nucleus around which 
are deposited layers of the other con¬ 
stituents. Mulberry calculi are nodu¬ 
lated and composed of oxalate of lime. 

C&lefa/qients. (Lat. calidus, 

“ warm,” and facere, “ to make.”) 
Warmth-producing external applica¬ 
tions. Applied to certain stimulating 
substances, such as mustard, pepper, 
etc., which excite a sensation of 
warmth in the parts to which they 
are applied. 

C&lefac'tion. (From the same.) 
Application of heat; the use of calefa- 
cients. 

C&lei'dophone. (Or. zaXv?, “ beau¬ 
tiful,” echo?, “ appearance,” and <pu>vrj, 

“ sound.”) An optic and acoustic in¬ 


strument for rendering visible the 
vibrations necessary to the production 
of sound. 

CalSn'dula. Marigold. The name 
for the fresh flowering herb of Calen¬ 
dula officinalis. C. Alpi'na, Arnica 
montana. C. Arven'sis, wild mari¬ 
gold, a plant of the natural order Com¬ 
posite ; sometimes preferred to the 
Calenda officinalis. C. Officina'lis, 
chrysanthemum, Caltha vulgaris, gar¬ 
den marigold; a familiar plant of the 
natural order Composite ; chiefly cul¬ 
tivated for its flowers; has been used 
as an aperient, diaphoretic, etc., and 
extolled in cancer. 

Cal'enture. (Span, calentura, from 
Lat. calere, “ to be warm.”) A remit¬ 
tent fever of the tropics. 

C&l'iqes, kal-is-seez. (Lat. pi. of 
calix, “a cup.”) The processes of the 
infundibula of the kidney, embracing 
the papillae and forming a cup-like 
pouch around each, and opening into 
the pelvis of the kidney, whither they 
convey urine. 

Caliga'tion. (Lat. caligare, “ to be 
dark.”) Cloudiness of the anterior 
surface of the crystalline lens. 

Cali'g-o. A disease of the eye, im¬ 
parting dimness of sight, obscurity, 
and blindness. C. Tenebrarum, 
hemeralopia. 

Calipers. Instrument for meas¬ 
uring the diameters of cavities and 
bodies, as the pelvis, chest, etc. C. of 
Baudelocque, an instrument for tak¬ 
ing the external measurement of the 
pelvis. See Pelvimeter. 

C§lisa'ya. A variety of cinchona. 
The Cinchona flava. 

Calisthenics, kal-is-then-ix. (Gr. 
zaXo < s , “ beautiful,” and <t0svo?, 
“strength.”) Simple, systematic ex¬ 
ercises to promote health, strength, 
and grace of movement. The term is 
usually applied to rhythmical exer¬ 
cises, practised with little or no appa¬ 
ratus, in distinction from the more 
violent and elaborate exercises in- 
i eluded under the term “ gymnastics.” 
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Callicar'pa America'na. (Gr. | 
xah>$, “ beautiful,” and xapTros, “ fruit.”) ; 
French mulberry. An indigenous ! 
shrub of the natural order Verbenacese; { 
employed in disorders of the skin. 


purgative much used. (See Hydrar¬ 
gyrum.) C. Stools, the green, spin¬ 
ach-like evacuations occurring in con¬ 
sequence of the continued internal use 
of calomel. 


Cal'lipers. See Calipers. 

Cal'lisen's Operation (for artifi¬ 
cial anus). See Colotomy, and Ope¬ 
ration. 

Callit'riche Ver'na. Water chick- 
weed ; an indigenous species of the 
single genus ( Callitriche ) of the natu¬ 
ral order Callitrichaceoe. It is diuretic, 
and employed, in tincture or decoction, 
in dropsy. 

Callos'ity. (Lat. callus , “ hard¬ 
ness.”) Tyloma, clavus, keratoma. The 
state of being callous. Hardness, in¬ 
duration, and horny thickness of the 
skin from friction or continuous pres¬ 
sure; acorn. Also applied to the in¬ 
duration of cicatrices, old ulcers, etc. 

Cal'lous. (From the same.) Hard; 
indurated ; insensible ; having the skin 
thickened from accumulation of horny 
layers. Firm and gristle-like. Condition 
characterized by callosity. 

Cal'lus. (From the same.) Hard¬ 
ened skin, as on hands or feet; callosity. 
Also applied to new growth of osseous 
tissue formed about the uniting frac¬ 
ture of a bone. In Botany, applied to 
small, hard protuberances. The term 
calli is also applied to the nodes of 
gout. C. Defin'itive, the osseous 
growth permanently left after forma¬ 
tion and absorption of the provisional 
callus. C. Provisional, the tempor¬ 
ary deposit of plastic material formed 
about uniting fracture of a bone; the 
cartilaginous capsule, resulting from 
the effused lymph around the broken 
part, first surrounding the fractured 
ends of a long bone. 

Calm'ative. Soothing. Tending to 
produce depressing effect on the centres 
of motor nerves. 

C&l'omel. (Gr. xaXog, “ beautiful,” 
and fieXag, “ black. ) Hydrargyri chlor- 
idum mite, mild chloride of mercury, 
mercurous chloride. An alterative and 


Calom'elas. Formerly the phar- 
macopoeial name for Calomel (q . v.). 

Ca'lor. Heat. A moderate or natu¬ 
ral beat. (See Fervor.) C. Anima'lis, 
animal heat. C. Fer'vens, boiling 
heat, or 212° Fahr. C.Le'nis, gentle 
heat, between 90° and 100° Fahr. C. 
Mor'dicans, biting heat; applied to a 
dangerous symptom in typhus, in 
which there is a pungent heat upon 
the skin, conveying a disagreeable 
tingling to the fingers. See also Heat, 
INTERNAL. 

Calorgs'^enge. (Lat. calor, 
“ heat.”) The property whereby cer¬ 
tain substances intercept or absorb the 
calorific rays of light. Professor Tyn¬ 
dall's term to designate the transmuta¬ 
tion of the ultra-red or invisible heat- 
rays of the spectrum of the electric 
light into rays of higher refrangibility 
—that is, into visible rays—by causing 
them to impinge upon a plate of plati¬ 
num, which they raise to a white heat. 
See Fluorescence. 

Calor'ic. Heat. 

C&lori^ity. (Lat. ' calor, “heat.”) 
Heat; the condition of heat. Applied 
especially to the faculty exhibited by 
the organs of generating heat sufficient 
to maintain life and preserve the bal¬ 
ance of temperature. 

Calorifa' 9 ient. (Lat. calor , “ heat,” 
and faceve , “ to make.”) Heat-pro¬ 
ducing. Capable of producing heat. 
Relating to the power of generating 
heat. Applied to fat, starch, and other 
substances believed to generate heat in 
the animal system. 

Calorif'ic. (From the same.) Heat- 
producing ; imparting the effects of 
heat. 

C&lorifiea'tion. (From the same.) 
The function of generating heat in or¬ 
ganized bodies. 

Calorim'eter. (Lat. calor, “ heat,” 
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and Gr. perpov, “ measure.”) Instru¬ 
ment to measure heat. A name, of 
unelassical composition, applied to an 
apparatus for determining the specific 
heat of bodies, either by measuring the 
heat by reference to the quantity of ice 
which a body liquefies, or otherwise. 

Cal'tha Palus'tris. Marsh mari¬ 
gold ; cowslip. An indigenous herba¬ 
ceous plant of the natural order Ra- 
nunculacese. 

Calum'ba, also written Calumbo, 
Columbo, etc. The name (TJ. S. 
Ph.) for the root of Jateorrhiza Ca- 
lumba or Cocculus palmatus, a plant of 
the natural order Menispermacese; in¬ 
digenous in Mozambique and the East 
Indies. It is an aromatic, non-astring¬ 
ent, appetizing, bitter tonic. C., Amer¬ 
ican, yellow gentian, meadow pride. 
The root is sometimes substituted for 
the true calumba. ( Frasera , Ph. U. S.) 

Calva'ria. (Lat. calvus, “ bald.”) 
The skull, especially the superior por¬ 
tion of the skull, above the occipital 
protuberance; the skull-cap. C. Cur'ta, 
congenital malformation of the cranium. 

Calvi/ties, kal-vish-e-eez. (From 
the same.) Alopecia calva. Baldness ; 
want of hair, particularly at the top of 
the head. (See Alopecia.) C.Palpe- 
bra'rum. Loss of the eyelashes. 

Calx. The heel, calcaneum. 

Calx. A term formerly applied to 
protoxide of calcium, or lime. C. 
Chlora'ta, chlorinated lime. The 
pharmacopoeia! name for chloride of 
lime. C. Extinc'ta, calcis hydras; 
slaked lime; hydrate of lime; procured 
by adding water to caustic lime or 
quicklime ( calx viva). C. Sulphu- 
ra'ta, sulphurated lime. A mixture 
composed principally of sulphide of 
calcium and sulphate of calcium; used 
as a depilatory. C. e Tes'tis, lime 
prepared from shells. C. Viva, quick¬ 
lime ; oxide of calcium ; unslaked or 
uncombined lime; obtained by heating 
masses of limestone to redness in a 
limekiln. Its external action is eschar- 
otic, but it is little used in medicine. 
See Lime. 
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Calyean'thus. A genus of plants 
of the natural order Calycanthacese. 
C. Plor'idus, Carolina allspice ; sweet 
shrub; an indigenous species of Caly- 
canthus, the root of which is of emetic 
properties. 

Cal'yces. Calices. 

Ca'lyx. (Lat., from Gr. xaXo 
“ flower-cup.”) In Anatomy, a mem¬ 
branous sac surrounding the papillae of 
kidney. (See Calices.) In Botany, 
the external floral envelope. The term 
is also applied to the vascular capsule 
inclosing the vesicle, formed of the 
three layers of the ovarium. In gen¬ 
eral, a cup-like cavity or inclosure. 

Camas'sia Esculen'ta. Quamash; 
bread-root, prairie turnip. An indig¬ 
enous plant of the natural order Lilia- 
cese, the bulbs of which are eaten by 
the Indians. 

Cam'brum. Formative fluid. A 
viscid glutinous fluid abounding in 
spring between the bark and the albur¬ 
num of trees, supposed to be the prin¬ 
cipal agent in furnishing the material 
for forming from its inner surface new 
layers of wood, and from its outer of 
bark. C. Lay'er, a layer of juicy 
cells between the inner bark and the 
wood of exogenous trees ; it is loaded 
with a rich mucilaginous sap, which 
nourishes new cells forming rapidly 
by division. 

C&mbo'gia. Gamboge. A gum- 
resin obtained from Garcinia Hanburii , 
a Siamese plant of the natural order 
Guttiferse. It is yellowish, odorless, 
and opaque; a powerful drastic hy- 
dragogue cathartic; used in dropsy, 
etc. See Gamboge. 

Cambu'ca. Applied to buboes and 
venereal ulcers, either inguinal or lo¬ 
cated near the genitals. See Bubo. 

Camel'lia The'a. Tea-plant. See 
Tea. 

Cam/era. (Lat., “ a chamber.”) A 
chamber; an arched roof. The chamber 
of the skull. Applied to the anterior 
and posterior chambers of the eye. 
Also the form of camera obscura used 
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in photography. C. Cor'dis, pericar¬ 
dium. C. Lu' 9 ida, a right-angled 
prism used in microscopy to reflect 
certain rays at an angle of 90°. 

Camomile. See Chamomile. 

Campa'na. (Lat. campana , “ a 
bell.”) The name of a bell-shaped 
vessel used in making sulphuric acid. 

Campan'ula. (Dim. of Lat. cam¬ 
pana , “ a bell.”) The bellflower. C. 
Trache'lium, Canterbury bell. 

Campan'ulate. (Lat. campanula , 
dim. of campana , “ a bell.”) Having 
the form of a little bell; bell-shaped. 

Campeachy - wood. Haematoxy- 
lon. 

C&m'phor, kam-for. Formula, C 10 - 
H 16 0. A peculiar solid, concrete, vola¬ 
tile oil; a stearopten derived from 
various species of the genus Camphora , 
especially from the wood of Laurus 
Camphora , Oinnamomum Camphora , or 
Camphora ojficinarum , an indigenous 
tree of the East Indies of the natural 
■order Lauracese ; purified by sublima¬ 
tion. Camphor is whitish, translucent, 
•of strong, fragrant odor, and is some¬ 
what unctuous to the touch, and of 
crystalline texture. It is imported 
from China, Japan, Siam, etc. Cam¬ 
phor is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and slightly so in water; its properties 
are narcotic, diaphoretic, sedative, ano¬ 
dyne, antispasmodic, and antaphrodis- 
iac. It is employed in diseases with 
typhoid symptoms and in diarrhoea; 
and applied externally, dissolved in 
alcohol or oil, in bruises, sprains, etc.; 
its effect in moderate doses is to allay 
nervous irritation ; but it is toxic in 
large doses. A rare form, called Malay 
camphor, is obtained from Dryobalanops 
Camphora , in the Malay peninsula. 
C., Bro'mide of, camphor monobro¬ 
mated. C. Monobro'mated, the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for a white or col¬ 
orless crystalline substance, soluble 
in alcohof and ether, but not in water, 
formed by acting on camphor with 
bromine. It is permanent in the air, 
and has a camphoraceous odor and taste. 
Its action is similar to that of the 


bromides, and it is employed as a seda¬ 
tive in hysteria, delirium tremens, and 
similar nervous disorders. C. I'odized, 
a combination of iodine and camphor, 
as a substitute for the inhalation of 
iodine. 

Cam'phora. The pharmacopoeial 
name for camphor. C. Monobro- 
ma'ta, camphor monobromated. C. 
Officina/ mm , the name of a plant 
from which is derived officinal cam¬ 
phor; an Asiatic evergreen, of the nat¬ 
ural order Lauracese. 

Camphoraceous. Relating to, 
partaking of, or having the nature, of 
camphor. 

C&m'phorse Flo'res. Flowers of 
camphor; sublimated camphor. 

C&m'phorated. Containing cam¬ 
phor. Impregnated with camphor. 

C&mphor'ic. Pertaining to cam¬ 
phor ; having the qualities of camphor; 
applied to an acid obtained from cam¬ 
phor. 

Camp'sis. (Gr. za/jt^r?, “a bend¬ 
ing.”) Bending of a bone or cartilage 
from its normal shape without fractur¬ 
ing. 

Campylor'rachis. (Gr. xapnoko^, 
“ bent,” and payjs, u spine.”) A mon¬ 
strosity having a distorted spine. 

Campylorrhi'nus. (Gr. xa/nzoXo^ 
“ bent,” and piv, “ nose.”) A mon¬ 
strosity having a crooked nose. 

Cam'wood. The wood of Baphia 
nitida , a red dyewood. 

Canada Bal'sam. A turpentine 
produced by Abies balsamea. See 
Balsamum Canadense. 

Canal'. (Lat. canalis, “ channel. ) 
A term applied to any passage of the 
body other than ducts of glands, blood¬ 
vessels, and air-passages. C., Alimen¬ 
tary, the passage-way from the lips to 
the anus. C., Anterior Dental, a 
small passage in the superior maxillary 
bone, through which pass the anterior 
dental vessels and nerves to the front 
teeth. C., Anterior Palatine, in the 
superior maxillary bone ; transmits the 
anterior palatine vessels and naso-pala- 
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tine nerves. C., Auditory, extends 
from the external ear to the tympanic 
membrane. C., Carotid, in the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone ; transmits 
the internal carotid artery to the cavity 
of the skull. C., Central of Modi¬ 
olus, through the axis of the cochlea; 
transmits a small artery and nerve. 
C., Ciliary (canal of Fontana ), a 
minute vascular canal in the ciliary 
ligament. C., Crural, the space on 
the inner side of the femoral vein, be¬ 
tween that vessel and the crural 
sheath. C. of Fontana. (See C., Cil¬ 
iary.) C., Haversian. *(See Bone.) 
C., Infraorbital, in the upper part of 
the superior maxillary bone, transmits 
the infraorbital artery and nerve, and 
terminates in the infraorbital fora¬ 
men. C., Inguinal, or Spermatic, a 
passage about an inch and a half in 
length, extending from the internal 
abdominal ring above, downward, in¬ 
ward, and forward, to the external 
abdominal ring. In the male it trans¬ 
mits the spermatic cord, in the female 
the round ligament. C., Lachrymal, 
commence at the inner, extremity of 
each eyelid in the puncta lachrymalia, 
empty into smaller canals, the canal¬ 
iculi , which communicate with the 
lachrymal sac. They drain the tears 
into the nasal duct. C. of Muller, 
a small canal in the Wolffian body of 
the foetus. C., Nasal, a groove in the 
nasal bone, transmitting the nasal 
nerve. C. of Nuck, a tubular pro¬ 
longation of the peritoneum of the 
female foetus, which extends into the 
inguinal canal. C. of Petit, a space 
between the edge of the crystalline 
lens and its suspensory ligament. C., 
Sacral, continuation of the vertebral 
canal in the sacrum; transmits the 
sacral nerves. C. of Schlemm, a cir¬ 
cular canal in the sclerotic near the 
sclero-corneal junction. C., Semicir¬ 
cular, three bony canals in the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, forming 
a part of the internal ear. They com¬ 
municate with the general cavity of 
the labyrinth. C., Spermatic. (See 
€anal, Inguinal.) C., of Spinal 


Cord, in the foetus a passage leading 
from the ventricles of the brain to the 
lower end of the spinal cord. In the 
adult it persists only for about half an 
inch in the upper part of the cord. C., 
Spiral, of Cochlea, the spiral cavity 
of the cochlea, which takes two turns 
and a half. C. for the Tensor 
Tympani, in the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone, transmits the corda 
tympani nerve. C., Vertebral, the 
passage formed by the bodies and 
laminae of the vertebrae for the recep¬ 
tion of the cord and its membranes. 
C., Vidian, a passage through the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
bone, transmits the Vidian nerve. C. 
of Wirsung, a name occasionally ap¬ 
plied to the pancreatic duct. 

Canalie'ulate. (Lat. canaliculus , 
dim. of caualis, “ canal.”) Channeled, 
furrowed, or grooved. Characterized 
by little canals. 

C&nalie'uli. (PI. of canaliculus.') A 
term which Morgagni applied to the 
large lacunae which secrete mucus in 
the canal of the urethra. The word is 
also applied to the ramifications pro¬ 
ceeding from the lacunae of bone. 

Canaliculiza'tion. The formation 
of canaliculi, or the numerous ramifica¬ 
tions from the lacunae of bone. 

Canalic'ulus. (Lat., dim. of canal is, 
“ canal.”) A word used to describe 
various small channels in different or¬ 
gans of the body ; applied particularly 
to the canal joining the punctum and 
lachrymal sac. See Canaliculi. 

Cana'lis. Canal; meatus. C.Reu'- 
niens, a small canal between the sac¬ 
cule in the membranous labyrinth and 
the canal of the cochlea. 

Can'gellate, kan-sel-ait. (Lat. 
i cancelli, “ lattice-work.”) Cancellous. 
Formed of cancelli; applied to the 
spongy structure of bone. Latticed; 
lattice-like ; cross-barred ; marked by 
lines crossing one another. 

Camjel'li. (Lat., “ lattices.”) Lat¬ 
tice-work ; minute divisions in the 
reticulated structure of bones; cellu- 
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lar or spongy inner bone-texture, con¬ 
sisting of numerous communicating 
pores or cells containing a marrow-like 
matter. 

C&nQel'lus. A word descriptive of 
the lattice-work bone-formation. See 
Cancelli. 

Cancer, kan-ser. (Lat., “ a crab,” 
called also Cargino'ma, from Gr. 
xapxcvos, “ crab.’’) A pathological 
growth, consisting of epithelial cells 
held in the meshes of a connective- 
tissue network. C., Chimney-sweep¬ 
er’s, epithelioma of the scrotum, to 
which chimney-sweepers are partic¬ 
ularly liable; due to irritation of the 
soot in the folds of the scrotum. C., 
Col'loid, any carcinoma that has un¬ 
dergone colloid degeneration. Resem¬ 
bles a mass of calves’-foot jelly. C., 
Enceph'aloid (soft, medullary, or 
acute cancer), a cancer in which the 
cells are considerably in excess of the 
stroma. C., Epitheliom'atous, a can¬ 
cer the cells of which resemble those 
of the skin —squamous epithelioma —or 
those of glands —cylindrical epitheli¬ 
oma. C., Lipomatous, any variety 
of cancer in which many of the cells are 
infiltrated with fat. C., Melanotic, any 
variety in which the cells are infiltrated 
with pigment-granules. C., Scir'rhus 
(hard cancer, connective-tissue cancer), 
a cancer in which there is an excess of 
the cells. Due to partial cicatrization. 
C., Villous, any cylinder-epithelioma 
with branching papillae. 

C&n' 9 er-bandag-e. A crab; a 
bandage resembling a crab in the 
number of its legs, and called the 
split-cloth of eight tails. 

Cftn^er-cell. A specific cell which 
was at one time supposed to exist, and 
to be the cause of cancer. 

Cancer-juice. A milky fluid con¬ 
taining numerous epithelial cells, that 
can be squeezed from seirrhus and en- 
cephaloid cancers. 

Cancerous. Pertaining to, having 
the nature of, or characterized by, 
cancer. 


Can'eriform. (Lat. cancer , “ crab,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Cancer-like; can¬ 
croid. Also, crab-like; having the form 
of a crab. 

Can'croid, kan-kroyd. (Lat. can¬ 
cer , and Gr. eido<s, “ resemblance.”) 
Cancriform; cheloid, or keloid; car¬ 
cinoid. A barbarous word signifying 
cancer-like ; resembling cancer ; that 
which assumes the appearance of can¬ 
cer. Like semi-malignant , this word is 
applied to tumors having some only of 
the characteristics of true cancerous 
growths; and to tumors having a su¬ 
perficial resemblance to cancer. Epi¬ 
thelial cancer. See also Keloid. C. 
Ul'cer, rodent ulcer. 

C&n'crum O'ris. (Lat.) Noma; 
gangrenous stomatitis. A phagedaenic 
ulceration of the cheek and lip, rapidly 
proceeding to sloughing; occurring in 
the mouth, especially of ill-fed chil¬ 
dren ; of tenas a sequela to an eruptive 
fever. 

C&ndica'tion. (Lat. candere, “ to 
be white.”) In Chemistry, a whitening 
or bleaching ;*the process of becoming 
or making white. 

Canel'la. (Lat., dim. of canna , a 
“ reed.”) The name of a genus of the 
natural order Canellacese. Also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the bark of 
Canella alba. C. Al'ba, white canella, 
a West India tree, the bark of which 
is aromatic and stimulant, and a bitter 
tonic. Also called Cinnamomum album. 

Canine'. (Lat. canis , “ dog.”) Re¬ 
sembling the qualities, or structure, of 
a dog. Characteristic of the dog or 
dog-tribe. C. Ap'petite, voracity; 
insatiable desire for food. (See Bu¬ 
limia.) C. Laugh, sardonic laugh, 
rows caninus. A sort of laugh, or 
spasmodic contraction of the facial 
muscles, inducing a peculiar expression 
known as the sardonic laugh. C. 
Mad'ness, hydrophobia. C. Teeth, 
the cuspid teeth. See Teeth. 

C&ni'nus. (From the same.) Canine 
muscle; a name given to the levator 
anguli oris. See Muscle. 
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Cani'ties, kan-ish-e-eez. (Lat. canus, 
ii“ hoary.”) Trichonosis poliosis. White¬ 
ness or grayness of the hair, especially 
I of the hair of the head. It usually 
occurs in consequence of old age, but 
may be congenital or accidental, some- 
s, times following extreme emotion ; the 
I cause is obscure. 

Can'ker. Any ulceration of the 
i mouth. 

Can'na. Canna-stareh. The name 
t for the fecula prepared from the rhi- 
i| zome of a species of herbaceous plants; 
l used like arrowroot. 

Can'nabln. A poisonous resin 
j derived from Cannabis Indica. See 
Bhang. 

Can'nabis Am erica'na. American 
: hemp. The name for the flowering tops 
| of Cannabis saliva of North America, 
j Extract of hemp is a powerful narcotic, 
producing exhilaration, followed by 
stupor. C. In'dica, Indian hemp. A 
kind of hemp; an urticaceous plant 
well known in India, South America, 
I etc; it yields cannabin, churrus, and 
an intoxicating drug called bhang, or 
I haschish ; considered to be a variety 
of the common hemp, Cannabis saliva; 
j anaesthetic, hypnotic, antispasmodic, 
and aphrodisiac. (See Biiang, and 
Churrus.) C. Sati'va, common hemp, 
i the seed of which ( hempseed ) is oily 
and mucilaginous. The principal vari¬ 
eties are Cannabis Americana and 
! Cannabis Indica ( q . ?;.). 

C&n'nula. See Canula. 

Canthar'idal Collo'dion. See 
; Collodion. 

C&nth&r'ides. PI. of Cantharis 
(q. v.). 

C&nth&r'idin. C I0 H,. 2 O 4 . A pecu¬ 
liar crystalline non-alkaloidal substance, 
the active vesicating principle of can- 
tharides. 

Canthar'idism. Applied to the 
aggregate symptoms resulting from 
cantharides poisoning. 

C&n'tharis. (PI. Cantharides. Gr. 
xavOapo?, “ beetle.”) Spanish fly. The 
dried insect, Cantharis vesicatoria, be¬ 
longing to the order Culeoptera , found 


on the ash, elder, etc. On external ap¬ 
plication an active and the most com¬ 
mon vesicatory ; internally an irritant 
to the genital arid urinary organs. It 
is an active irritant poison, and is col¬ 
lected principally in Southern Europe. 
Toxic doses produce strangury, swell¬ 
ing of the genitals, bloody stools, etc.; 
less than half a drachm of the powder 
and an ounce of the tincture have 
proven fatal. C. Vesicato'ria, the 
blister-beetle or Spanish fly ; a coleop¬ 
terous insect; the ordinary blistering 
insect used in Europe. See Can¬ 
tharis. 

C&nthSc'tomy. (Gr. xavOo?, “ angle 
of eye,” and exzepvio, to “ cut out.”) 
Excision of the canthus. 

C&nthl'tis. (Gr. xavdo?, “ angle of 
eye,” and the suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the canthus 
of the eye. 

C&n'thoplasty. (Gr. xavdo?, “ angle 
of eye,” and izXaaau ), to “ form.”) Mori- 
oplastice of the canthus. Plastic op¬ 
eration for enlarging the palpebral 
aperture. Re-formation of the angle of 
the eye when the lids are insufficiently 
cleft, or transplantation of a portion of 
the conjunctiva to the external canthus 
of the eye. 

C&nthor'raphy. (Gr. xavdo 9 , 
“ angle of eye,” and pa<pr h “ suture.”) 
Suture of the canthus. Operation to 
reduce the palpebral fissure. 

CS.n'thus. (Gr. xavdo?, li angle of 
eye.”) Palpebral commissure, or angle 
of the eyelids; the inner, greater, or 
nasal canthus is that nearer to the 
nose; the other being the outer , lesser, 
or temporal canthus. See Palpebra. 

C&n'ula. (Dim. of Lat. canna, “a 
reed.”) A small tubular surgical in¬ 
strument made of metal, gutta-percha, 
or other substances, employed for 
various purposes. 

Caout'chouc, koo-chook. India- 
rubber; gum elastic. A familiar, 
highly-elastic resinous substance, the 
prepared concrete milky juice obtained 
by incisions made in several plants, as 
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Siphonia elastica and other arboraceous 
plants. It is a hydrocarbon, insoluble 
in water and alcohol, but soluble in 
the essential oils and in ether; tena¬ 
cious, elastic, unaltered by exposure to 
air, fusible at 150°. Chiefly derived 
from India and South America, and 
used for a great variety of purposes. 
Combined with sulphur and exposed 
to high temperature, it becomes vulcan¬ 
ized rubber. 

Caout'chotKjin, koo-choo-sin. The 
active principle of caoutchouc. 

Capilla' 9 eous. (Lat. capillus, 
“hair.”) Hair-like; hairy; resembling 
a hair. 

Capil'laire. A cough-syrup made 
from “ maiden-hair.” See Adiantum. 

C&p'illaries. (From the same.) 
Capillary vessels; minute, hair-like, 
ultimate blood-vessels, connecting the 
arterial and venous systems; a network 
of microscopic vessels, being the minute 
ramifications of arteries, distributed 
through almost every part of the body, 
and constituting the capillary or inter¬ 
mediate vascular system ; they have a 
distinct action, not, however, of rhyth¬ 
mic contraction and dilatation. 

Capillarity. (From the same.) 
Capillary attraction. 

Capillary. (From the same.) Hair¬ 
like ; small; resembling a hair in size; 
fine like hair. C. Attraction, capil¬ 
larity. The force causing the rise of 
liquids in minute tubes. The attraction 
whereby a tube dipped in liquid causes 
it to rise in the bore higher than the 
surrounding surface of the liquid, as in 
the phenomenon of the ascent of sap in 
plants. C. Bronchitis, inflammation 
involving the minute bronchial tubes. 
(See Bronchitis.) C. Fis'sure, a 
hair-like, minute crack in the cranium. 
C. Tubes, minute tubes, less than the 
twentieth of an inch in diameter. C. 
Ves'sels, capillaries. Network of 
minute vessels between the finest 
branches of the arteries and the veins. 
See Capillaries. 

Capillic'uli. (PI. of Capilliculus, 
dim. of Lat. capillus, “ hair.”) The 


extreme arterial and venous radicles 
pervading the ultimate elements of 
every organ. 

Capil'liform. (Lat. capillus , “ hair,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Formed like hair; 
in the shape of a hair or of hairs. 

Capillus. (Lat., “ a hair.”) The 
hair of the head ; also sometimes ap¬ 
plied to that of the beard, etc. 

Capital. (Lat. caput , the ‘ £ head.”) 
Belonging to the head or summit, or to , 
life. Of vital importance ; applied to 
the more momentous surgical opera¬ 
tions. 

Capitellum. (From the same.) 
Applied to the rounded surface of the 
inferior end of the humerus. 

Capito'nes. (Lat. caput, “ the 
head.”) Foetuses having heads so 
large as to impede parturition. 

Capit'ulum. (Dim. of Lat. caput, 

“ head.”) A little head ; applied to a 
protuberance of bone received into the 
hollow of another bone. 

Capparida'ceae, kap-ar-id-ay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of exog¬ 
enous plants, including the Capparis, 
or caper-plant, and comprising a great 
number of species of herbs, shrubs, and 
trees ; they are for the most part trop¬ 
ical, and some species are of toxic 
properties. 

C&p'reolate. (Lat. capreolus, a 
“ tendril.”) Resembling the tendrils 
of a vine. Applied to the spermatic 
vessels ( vasa capreolaria'), from their 
appearance. 

Cap lie A 9 M. (Lat. capra, “ she- 
goat.”) A volatile acid, a constituent 
of butter formed from the milk of 
either goats or cows. 

Caprilo'quium. (Lat. caper, “ a 
goat,” and loqui, “ to speak.”) Egoph- 
ony. 

Capro'ic Acid. (Lat. caper, 
“goat.”) A fatty acid existing as a 
glyceride in cow’s milk. See Hexyl. 

Caproylamlne. A ptomaine found 
in putrefying yeast. See Ptomaine. 

Cap'ryl. The radical of a series of 
compounds, including caprylic acid and 
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caprylic alcohol. The former, in com¬ 
bination as a glyceride, exists in various 
animal fats. The latter is identical with 
octylic alcohol. 

Cap'sicum An'rruum. A species 
of tropical plants of the natural order 
Solanacese , the fruit of which yields 
cayenne pepper, African pepper, or 
capsicum, which is also assigned to 
Capsicum fastigiatum and other species 
of capsicum. Capsicum is of pungent, 
biting taste, a local and arterial stimu¬ 
lant, devoid of narcotic effect; a diuretic 
and stomachic tonic, and rubefacient; 
irritant to skin and mucous membrane. 
The active principle is called capsaicin. 

C&psi'tis. (Lat. capsa, “ case,” and 
the suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the capsule of the lens. 
See Phacitis. 

C&p'sular. Relating to, or like, a 
capsule. 

Cap'sule, kap-sool. (Lat. capsula , 
dim. of capsa, “ box.”) A little chest. 
A membranous expansion, or bag-like 
covering, inclosing a part or an organ or 
the extremity of a bone at articulation. 
Also, the membrane containing the 
crystalline lens of the eye. In Chem¬ 
istry, a small shallow cup for evap¬ 
orating. In Pharmacy, a small ovoid 
case or shell of gelatin, made of two 
parts fitting together, for administering 
nauseous medicines. In Botany, a dry, 
syncarpous, superior fruit, dehiscent by 
valves for the escape of the seeds. C., 
Bowman’s, the saccular dilatation of 
the renal uriniferous tubes which em¬ 
braces the Malpighian bodies. (See 
Kidney.) C., Gelatin, a capsule 
devised for the exhibition of nauseous 
medicines. (See Capsule.) C. of 
Glis'son, the cellulo-vascular mem¬ 
brane surrounding the vena porta and 
its hepatic ramifications. (See Glis- 
son, Capsule of.) C., Re'nal, supra¬ 
renal capsules. Two yellowish, trian¬ 
gular, flattened, ductless, adenoid bodies, 
covering the upper part of the kidney; 
in the foetus they are as large as the 
kidneys themselves—much larger than 
in the adult. A peculiar cachexia is 


connected with a morbid state of the 
suprarenal capsules: this is known as 
“ Addison’s disease,” and accompanied 
with anaemia, languor, debility, cardiac 
feebleness, and a singular bronzed ap¬ 
pearance of the skin. (See Addison’s 
Disease.) C., Suprarenal, capsule, 
renal. C., Syno'vial, a membranous 
bag about movable articulations, etc.; 
these capsules furnish a synovial fluid 
to favor the motions of parts. (See 
Bursa Mucosa and Synovia.) C. 
of Tenon, tunica vaginalis of the eye. 

Capsuli'tis. (From capsule, and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) An un- 
classical term signifying inflammation 
of the capsule of the crystalline lens. 
Capsitis. See Phacitis. 

Ca'put. (Lat., “ the head.”) The 
head ; also, the top or head of a bone 
or other part. The term has also been 
applied to the glans penis. C. Co'li, 
“head of the colon,” the blind gut. 
The caecum. C. Gallina'ginis, veru 
montanum. The crest of the urethra, 
a fold of mucous membrane on the in¬ 
ferior wall of the prostatic portion of 
the urethra. C. Obsti'pum, torti¬ 
collis ; wry-neck; a twisting of the 
neck from unequal contraction of the 
muscles. C. Succeda'neum, an oede- 
matous swelling of the scalp over the 
presenting portion of the head of the 
foetus. 

Car'amel. A dark-brown, viscid, 
porous mass, produced by burning 
sugar. 

C&r&t'e, kar-at-ay. (Sp.) Pinta; 
lota. A cutaneous disease endemic in 
Mexico and the northern parts of South 
America. 

Carbazo'tateof Ammo'nia. Com¬ 
pound of ammonia with picric acid ; 
has been used in intermittent fever. 

Carbazot'ic Acid. (From carbon 
and azote. ) Picric acid; formed by 
action of nitric acid on indigo and 
various other substances. 

Car'bo Anima'lis. Animal char¬ 
coal. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
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animal charcoal prepared from bone. 
See Carbon, Animal. 

Car'bo Lig'ni. Charcoal. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for charcoal pre¬ 
pared from soft wood. It is disin¬ 
fectant, absorbent, and antiseptic ; em¬ 
ployed to prevent putrefaction in dys¬ 
pepsia, etc.; as a cataplasm to gan¬ 
grenous ulcers, etc., and for various 
other purposes. 

Car'bolate. A salt compounded 
of carbolic acid and a base. 

Carbbl'ic Acid. (Lat. carlo, 
“coal,” and oleum , “oil.”) C 6 H 6 0. 

Phenol; phenic acid. A poisonous 
product obtained from the distillation 
of coal-tar; it is colorless, solid, of a 
burning taste and the odor of creasote; 
soluble in water and alcohol; a power¬ 
ful and valuable antiseptic and disin¬ 
fectant ; in solution a local irritant and 
anaesthetic. Generally used externally 
in solution as a dressing for wounds, in 
hospital gangrene, chronic ulcers, etc. 
See Acid, Carbolic. 

Car'bon. (Lat. carlo , “ coal.”) 
Symbol, C. A non-metallic element, 
widely distributed, and predominating 
in all organic compounds. It is allo- 
tropic in the form of diamond, graphite 
(or Hack had), and charcoal; occurs 
variously associated in the numerous 
forms of coal, and “ performs as fun¬ 
damental a part in living nature as 
silicon in dead nature.” It is combusti¬ 
ble ; insoluble in all liquids; combines 
with oxygen to form carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, and with hydrogen to 
form various carburetted hydrogens; 
and is a constant ingredient of the at¬ 
mosphere. C., Animal, animal char¬ 
coal ; bone-black. The residue of bones 
after exposure to a red heat without 
access of air ; it is composed chiefly of 
charcoal and phosphate and carbonate 
of lime. (See Charcoal, Animal.) 
C., Bisul'phide of, a poisonous com¬ 
pound of carbon and sulphur ; a color¬ 
less, diffusive, malodorous, aromatic 
liquid; employed externally as an 
anodyne. C. Diox'ide, carbonic acid. 
C. Disul'phide, bisulphide of carbon. 


CS 2 . A colorless, volatile, inflammable, 
toxic liquid, of marked taste and odor, 
not soluble in water; recommended as 
a local anaesthetic. C., Mineral, 
graphite; anthracite. Mineral char¬ 
coal, containing various proportions of 
earth and iron without bitumen. 

C&rbonse'mia. (Lat. carlo, “ char¬ 
coal,” and Gr. al/xa, “ blood.”) An un- 
classical term denoting the accumula¬ 
tion of carbonic acid in the blood. 

Car'bonate. A salt compounded 
of carbonic acid and a salifiable base. 
Carbonates and bicarbonates are com¬ 
pounds of carbonic acid with alkalies, 
constituting two classes of well-defined 
salts. 

Car'bonated. Impregnated with, 
combined with, or converted into, car¬ 
bon or charcoal. Also, impregnated 
with carbonic acid. 

C&rbon'ic Acid. C0 2 . Fixed air; 
carbon dioxide; a pungent, colorless, un¬ 
inflammable, asphyxiant, gaseous com¬ 
pound of carbon and oxygen, in the 
proportion of 6 parts by weight of car¬ 
bon and 10 of oxygen. It exists in 
the atmosphere, supports neither respi¬ 
ration nor combustion, and is a product 
of combustion, respiration, and fermen¬ 
tation. Rapidly fatal to animal life when 
inhaled, even much diluted ; plants im¬ 
bibe it for their nutrition, retaining the 
carbon and giving out the oxygen. 

Carbon'ic Ox'ide. CO. Carbon 
monoxide. A colorless, tasteless gas, 
produced when carbon is burned with 
an imperfect supply of oxygen. It ex¬ 
tinguishes combustion, burns with a 
blue flame, forming carbonic acid, and 
is fatal to animal life, being a direct 
poison when inhaled. 

Carbonization. (Lat .carlo, u coal.”) 
Conversion into carbon by combustion. 
The process of driving off - the volatile 
elements of organic matter by heat, 
leaving only the carbon. 

Carbono-hy'drous. Composed of 
carbon and hydrogen. 

C&r'bunele, kar-bunk-1. (Lat. car- 
lunculus ; dim. of carlo, “coal.”) An- 
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thrax ; multiple furuncle; a circum¬ 
scribed, indurated, gangrenous, deep- 
seated, painful inflammation of the 
skin and subcutaneous cellular tissue, 
terminating in sloughing. It may be 
distinguished from a boil as being 
larger, of longer duration, having no 
central core, inducing constitutional 
disturbance, usually occurring singly, 
having several points of suppuration, 
being less defined and prominent, but 
more extensive in its sloughing. Car¬ 
buncle is probably caused by the intro¬ 
duction of certain microorganisms into 
the tissues, and often occurs on the 
back of the trunk or neck. See An¬ 
thrax. 

Carbun'culus. Carbuncle. 

Car'buret. (Lat. carbo, “ coal.”) 
A non-acid compound of carbon and 
some other element. Carbide. 

Car'buretted. (From the same.) 
Containing carbon; combined with 
carbon, after the manner of a carburet. 
C. Hydrogen. See Hydrogen. 

Cir^no'ma, kar-sin-o-mah. (Gr. 
xapztvus, “ crab.”) The Greek term, 
equivalent to the Latin cancer. Some 
authors have endeavored to differentiate 
the word from cancer, as applying it to 
an incipient variety, etc., but it is com¬ 
monly used as synonymous with Can¬ 
cer (q . v.). 

Car9inom'atous. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to carcinoma, or cancer. 

Car'damom. The dried capsules 
of a Malabar plant, referred to several 
species of Elettaria and Amomum; 
capsules and seeds furnish a warm 
aromatic, carminative stomachic. See 
Amomum. 

Carden’s Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

C&r'dia. (Gr. xapdca, “ heart.”) The 
heart. Also applied to the oesophageal 
orifice of the stomach, or that opening 
which admits the food into the stomach. 
Also, the pit of the stomach. 

C&r'diac. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the heart; pertaining to the 
cardia. Cardiac and distal are applied 


to the situations in which the ligature 
is employed in operations for aneurism 
—the former denoting the situations 
above, the latter below, the aneurysmal 
sac. C. As'pect, the aspect toward 
the heart. 

Cardi'agra. (Gr. xapdca , “ the 
heart,” and aypa, “ seizure.”) Gout or 
pain in the heart; cardialgia. 

Cardial'gia, kar-de-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
xapdca, “ heart,” and adyos, “ pain.”) 
Gastrodynia. Ardor ventriculi. Liter¬ 
ally, heartache, but loosely employed 
to denote any pain in the cardiac re¬ 
gion—gastralgia, gastrodynia, etc. So- 
called heartburn , a symptom of dys¬ 
pepsia. C., Nervous, a term applied 
to painful affections of the stomach not 
consequent upon perceptible struc¬ 
tural change. 

Cardiasth'ma. Cardiac dyspnoea; 
dyspnoea caused by disease of the 
heart. 

Cardiatro'phia. (Gr. xapdca, 
“ heart,” a, priv., and Tpopr), “ nourish¬ 
ment.”) Atrophy of the heart. 

Cardiee'tasis. (Gr. xapdca, “ heart,” 
and exraac?, “ extension.”) Dilatation 
of the heart. 

Car'dicxjele, kar-de-o-seel. (Gr. 
xapdca, “ heart,” and jojAtj, a “ tumor.”) 
Cardiac hernia; protrusion of the heart 
through wound of the diaphragm. 

Cardiodyn'Ia. (Gr. xapdca, “ heart,” 
and oduvrj, “ pain.”) Pain in the heart; 
Cardiagra (^. V .). 

Cardiog'mus. A term applied to 
cardialgia ; also sometimes to palpita¬ 
tion of the heart and to angina pec¬ 
toris. Also, aneurism of the heart or 
great vessels. 

Car'diogram. The recorded tracing 
of a cardiograph. 

Car'diograph. (Gr. xapdca, “ heart,” 
and ypa<pscv, “ to write.”) A modifica¬ 
tion of the sphygmograph for auto- 
graphically registering the movements 
of the heart, the systole of the auricles, 
that of the ventricles, and the instant 
of the shock or pulsation of the heart. 

Cardiomala/gia. (Gr. xapdca, 
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“ heart,” and paXaxia ,“ softness.”) Mol- 
lities cordis. Softening of the heart. 

Cardiom'eter. (Gr. xap8ta, “ heart,” 
and fiET/jov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment, adaptable to a large artery, to 
determine the pressure of the blood 
and intensity of the heart's action. 
Haemadynamometer. 

Cardiom'etry. (From the same.) 
Measurement of the heart by percus¬ 
sion and auscultation. 

Cardidt'omy. (Gr. xapdia, “ heart,’’ 
and T<>ixr h “ incision.”) Dissection of 
the heart. 

Cardiot'romus. (Gr. xaptita, 

“ heart,” and rpo/iog, “ tremor.”) Flut¬ 
tering of the heart; tremorous cardiac 
palpitation. 

Cardl'tis. (Gr. xapdia , “ heart,” and 
the suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) My¬ 
ocarditis; inflammation of the muscular 
substance of the heart. 

CAr'ica Papa'ya. Papaw-tree. The 
name of a tropical tree of the natural 
order Cucurbftacese ; it has a soft herb¬ 
aceous stem, and bears a fruit the size 
of a melon having an acrid and milky 
juice; the juice, seed, and root have 
been regarded as anthelmintic. See 
also Papaw. 

Ca'ries, ka-re-eez. (Lat., “ rotten¬ 
ness.”) A chronic destructive, usually 
tubercular, inflammation of bone, anal¬ 
ogous to ulceration of the soft tissues. | 
A term applied to various species of 
disintegration of osseous tissue. 

Carmin'ative. (Lat. carmen , “ a 
charm.”) A remedy to aid the expul¬ 
sion of flatus from the stomach and 
intestines, relieve griping, and allay 
internal pain. The carminatives are 
generally of the class of aromatics. The 
chief are the essential aromatic oils, 
chloroform, charcoal, ethers, and cam¬ 
phors. They are frequently prescribed 
with purgatives to prevent pain. 

Car'mine. A leucomaine of un¬ 
certain action, obtained from yeast, 
wine, and meat extract. Also a color¬ 
ing matter obtained from cochineal. 


Camese Columnae. Carneous col¬ 
umns of the heart. 

Car'neous. (Lat. caro , • “ flesh.”) 
Consisting of, or resembling, flesh. 

Car'neous Col'umns. (Lat. car- 
neus, “ fleshy.”) Fleshy columns ; a 
term applied to the irregular rounded 
muscular projections, or fasciculi, in 
the cardiac cavities. See Heart. 

Camifica'tion. (Lat. caro, “ flesh,” 
and fieri, to become.”) Hardening of 
any tissue from overgrowth of con¬ 
nective tissue, due to chronic inflam¬ 
mation. A term used by Laennec to 
denote a condition of the lung in which 
its tissue resembles muscular flesh, 
both in appearance and consistence. 

Carniv'orous. (Lat. caro, “ flesh,” 
and vorare, “ to eat.”) Flesh-devouring; 
feeding on flesh. Occasionally applied 
to caustic substances destructive of 
excrescences in wounds, ulcers, etc. 

Ca'ro. (Gen. carnix; Lat., “flesh.”) 
Flesh ; the thick, red, fibrous portion 
of muscular tissue. 

Carot'ic. (Gr. xapo$, “stupor.”) 
Pertaining to stupor, or to the carotid 
arteries. 

Carot'ids. (From the same.) The 
large arteries of the neck which con¬ 
vey blood to the head. See Artery. 

Car'pal. (Gr. xapzos, “ wrist.”) 
Pertaining to the carpus or wrist. 

CarphOl'ogy, kar-fol-o-je. (Gr. 
xaptpos, “ chaff,” and Aeyw,to “ collect.”) 
Floccitation ; floceilation. The move¬ 
ments of the hands and fingers observed 
in delirious patients, as if they were 
searching for or gathering imaginary ob¬ 
jects. A familiar illustration of the act is 
observed in the delirious and dying in 
picking at the bedclothes, as if to pull 
the flocculi from them. It denotes 
intense cerebral irritability and debility, 
and is frequently seen in severe cases 
of typhoid fever. 

Carpot'ica. Disorders affecting 
impregnation. 

Car'pus. (Gr. xap-xos, “ wrist.”) 
The wrist, composed of eight carpal 
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bones, arranged in two rows. See 
Bone. * 

Carrageen'. Carragheen ; Irish 
moss. A whitish, subtransparent, al- 
gaceous plant, Chondrus crispus , used 
for jellies, as a substitute for Iceland 
moss, etc. It forms an excellent diet 
for the sick. 

Carragee'nin. Mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance yielded by carrageen. 

Car'ron Oil. Linimentum calcis 
(U. S. Ph.). Received its name from 
having been largely used as an appli¬ 
cation for burns at the Carron Iron¬ 
works of Scotland. 

C&r'tilage. (Lat. cartilago , “ gris¬ 
tle.”) A non-vascular, elastic, dense 
tissue, of which in foetal life the skel¬ 
eton is formed ; in adults found chiefly 
in the joints, the walls of the air-pas¬ 
sages, and the external ear. Cartilage 
which finally becomes bone is called 
temporary; that which does not become 
ossified, permanent. Cartilage is classi¬ 
fied according to its minute structure 
as follows : 1. Hyaline or true cartilage, 
a dense, pearly-bluish tissue, surrounded 
by a fibrous membrane, the perichon¬ 
drium. It is composed, microscopically, 
of ovoid cells containing a nucleus and 
nucleolus in a homogeneous or slightly 
granular matrix. Examples are the 
articular and costal cartilages and all 
the temporary cartilages. 2. Fibrous 
cartilage , consisting of white fibrous 
tissue and true cartilage. Examples 
are the interarticular cartilages of the 
knee, elbow, and other joints, and the 
cartilages surrounding some of the 
articular surfaces. 3. Yellow or reticular 
cartilage, consisting of a reticulum of 
yellow elastic tissue, containing true 
cartilage in its meshes. Found in 
the auricle, epiglottis, and larynx. 
C., Aor'tic. The second right costal 
cartilage, so called because the sounds 
of the aortic valves are best heard in 
that situation. 

Cartilages, Arytenoid. (See Lar¬ 
ynx.) C., Bronchial, are imperfect 
rings partly surrounding the bronchi. 
There are six or eight for each bronchus. 


C., Costal, the prolongations of the 
anterior end of the ribs. The upper 
seven are joined to the sternum, each 
of the next three to the cartilage im¬ 
mediately above; the last two project 
free in the walls of the abdomen. C., 
En'siform, or Xiphoid, the third 
piece of the sternum, which becomes 
ossified in adult life. C., of Santo¬ 
rini. (See Larynx.) C., Semilu¬ 
nar, two crescentic plates attached to 
the edge of the articular surface of the 
tibia. C., Thyroid. (See Larynx.) 
C., of Wrisberg. (See Larynx.) 

Cartilaginous. Pertaining to, or 
having the nature of, cartilage. 

C&r'ui. The fruit of the Garum 
Carui; caraway-seeds. 

Ca'rum. A European plant of the 
natural order Umbelliferse. Also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the fruit of the 
Garum Carui It is carminative, but 
is chiefly employed as a flavor. 

C&r'unele. (Lat. caruncula , dim. 
of caro, “ flesh.”) A little portion 
of flesh ; a small fleshy excrescence, 
or abnormal growth. 

C&run'eula Lacryma'lis. The 
small, red adenoid body in the inner 
canthusof the eye. C. Mammilla'ris, 
the olfactory tubercle ; a papilla of gray 
matter in the anterior lobe of the brain. 
Also applied to the extremities of the 
lactiferous tubes in the nipples. C. 
Sublingualis, a papilla beside the 
fraenum linguae, at the apex of which 
is the termination of Wharton’s duct. 

C&run'eulse. Nymphae. Former¬ 
ly applied to tumors within the 
urethra, consisting of vascular excres¬ 
cences or of small polypi. C. Myrti- 
for'mes. (Lat. myrtus , “ myrtle,” and 
forma , “ form.”) Small, reddish gran¬ 
ulations or projections of mucous mem¬ 
brane, of variable form and number, 
observed near the lower orifice of the 
vagina. They are looked upon as the 
atrophied remnants of the ruptured 
hymen. 

Ca'rus. (Gr. xapos, “ stupor.”) Pro¬ 
found lethargic sleep. 
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C&ryocar'. Butter-tree; a genus 
of South American trees, the fruit of 
which yields a butter-like pulp. 

CaryoqinSt'ic. (Gr. xapuov, “ nu¬ 
cleus,’" and -/.:v£(u, to “ move.”) Karyo- 
kinetic. A term used to denote the 
aggregate changes which the dividing 
nucleus undergoes during cell-multipli¬ 
cation. See Cell. 

Casea/tion, kay-se-ay-shun. (Lat. 
caseus, “ cheese.”) Cheesy degenera¬ 
tion. A term applied to one of the 
retrogressive changes which occurs in 
tuberculous tissues, the products of 
which present the appearance and con¬ 
sistence of cheese. A species of fatty 
degeneration in which the liquid prod¬ 
ucts have been absorbed. 

Ca'sein. (From the same.) Lac- 
t album in ; caseuin ; the albumin of 
milk. An alkali albumin, the nitro- 
genized constituent occurring in milk ; 
coagulable by means of rennet or acid, 
and forming the principal constituent 
of cheese. A similar principle occurs 
in certain leguminous seeds, and is 
called legumin or vegetable gluten. 
See Albumin. 

Ca'sein-fi'brin. The name given to 
the hypothetical compound of the sol¬ 
vent gastric fluid and alimentai'y casein. 

Ca'seous. (Lat. caseus, “ cheese.”) 
Resembling, or having the qualities of, 
cheese. 

Cashew'-tree. A tropical Ameri¬ 
can and West Indian tree of the sumac 
family, natural order Anacardiacese. It 
yields a fruit of which wine is made, 
and a kidney-shaped nut, yielding an 
oil, used as a caustic for warts, etc.; 
also as a marking-ink. See Acajou, 
and Anacardium Occidentale. 

CassS/va. A starchy substance 
much employed for food in South 
America, and prepared from the root 
of the Jatroplia Manihot after removal 
of its poisonous qualities. It is a sort 
of crude tapioca. 

Casserian Ganglion. See Gan¬ 
glion. 

Cas'sia, kash-e-ah. A genus of legu¬ 
minous plants of purgative properties, 


several species of which produce senna. 

C. Fis'tula, purging cassia; thefruitof 
a species of cassia indigenous in Egypt 
and India ; it is of mild laxative prop¬ 
erty. C. Sen'na, the plant which 
yields senna. The leaves of senna are \ 
of bitter taste, and yield an active prin¬ 
ciple called cathartin. They are a hy- 
dragogue cathartic, and apt to gripe. 

Cast. A fibrinous mould formed in 
the cavity of any of the tubular viscera. 

In diphtheria casts of the nasal cav- ] 
ities, trachea, bronchi, vagina, oesopha¬ 
gus, or intestines may be formed. Casts 
may also be formed in the intestines as 
a result of simple inflammation. Renal < 
casts , tube-casts , are found in the tubules 
of the kidney in all varieties of in¬ 
flammation of that organ. They con¬ 
sist of the coagulable constituent of 
the blood. C., Blood, casts contain¬ 
ing red blood-cells, most frequently 
seen in acute inflammation of the kid¬ 
neys. C., Epithelial, casts containing 
epithelial cells of the uriniferous tu¬ 
bules. Found in acute, and less fre- *; 
quently in chronic, inflammation. C., 
Fatty, casts containing oil-globules, re- i 
suiting from fatty degeneration of the 
epithelial cells lining the uriniferous 
tubules. Found chiefly in chronic pa¬ 
renchymatous nephritis. C., Granular, 
casts containing granules of disinte¬ 
grated cells. Found in all varieties of 
inflammation of the kidney, but rarely in 
chronic interstitial nephritis. C., Hya¬ 
line, perfectly transparent casts, prob¬ 
ably composed of fibrin. Found chiefly 
in chronic interstitial nephritis. C., 
Waxy, a hyaline cast that is not per¬ 
fectly transparent. Found in amyloid 
degeneration of the kidneys. 

Cast in the Eye. Strabismus. 

Casta'nea. Chestnut. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the green leaves of 
the Castanea vesca ; used in whooping 
cough. C. Equina, .ZEsculus hippocas- 
tanum. C. Ves'ca, the chestnut tree; 
a tree of the natural order Cupultferse. 

Castillo'a Elas'tica. A tropical 
American tree of the natural order 
Artocarpacese, which yields caoutchouc. 
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C&s'tor. The odorous secretion of 
the beaver. Castoreum (q . v.). C. 
Fi'ber, the beaver which furnishes the 
castor or castoreum. C. Oil. See Oil. 

C&sto'reum. (Or. xaarwp, “ bea¬ 
ver.”) Castor. A peculiar substance 
obtained from the preputial follicles of 
the beaver or Castor Fiber ; it is yellow¬ 
ish, malodorous, bitter, and of anti- 
spasmodic and stimulant properties. 

Castration. (Lat. castrare, “ to 
emasculate.”) Emasculation. Orchot¬ 
omy. The operation of removing the 
testes, or the genital organs. Some¬ 
times applied to excision of one tes¬ 
ticle. 

C&tacau'sis. Spontaneous or pre¬ 
ternatural combustion. 

C&tac'lasis. (Gr. xaraxXa^io, to 

“ break to pieces.”) A fracture, as of 

a bone. Also, palpebral eversion. 

C&taclei'sis. (Gr. xaraxXsuo, to 

“ lock up.”) Morbid adhesion of the 
eyelids. 

C&t'aelysm. (Gr. xaraxXu^io, to 

“ deluge.”) An affusion ; douche. Also, 
a clyster, 

Catacrot'ic. A term applied to 
oscillations in the down-stroke of a 
sphygmogram. 

C&tag'los'sum. (Gr, xa.TO.ytiv , “ to 
draw down,” and yXuxraa, “ tongue.”) 
An instrument with which to depress 
the tongue. 

C&t'alepsy. (Gr. xaraXap^avtiv, 
“ to seize.”) A somewhat uncommon 
functional nervous disorder, with sud¬ 
den powerlessness, loss of conscious¬ 
ness, morbid suppression of the will 
and senses, and more or less rigidity of 
voluntary muscles, the limbs and trunk 
maintaining any position given them ; 
but with continuance of the action of 
the heart and lungs; “trance.” The 
affection is of obscure pathology. 

Catalep'tic. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, catalepsy. 

Cat&l'pa. Indian bean. A genus 
of large American trees of the natural 
order Bignomacesc; the bark is consid¬ 
ered a stimulant tonic, and a decoction 


of the pods has been recommended in 
asthma. 

Catal'ysis. (Gr. xaraXuscv, “ to 
dissolve.”) Chemical reaction pro¬ 
moted by the presence of an apparently 
unaffected substance. The presumed 
decomposition and formation of new 
compounds by the contact or mere 
presence of an extraneous substance 
which itself undergoes no apparent 
chemical modification. Such reaction is 
questioned, however, by some chemists. 
Also, paralysis. Applied by Marshall 
Hall to abolition of function in dis¬ 
orders of the nervous system, in con¬ 
tradistinction from Erethism (q. v.). 

Catalyt'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to, or producing, catalysis. 
The term has been applied to agents 
supposed to destroy a morbific condi¬ 
tion in the blood. 

C&tame'nia. (Gr. xara/njvtos, 
“ monthly.”) Applied to the monthly 
discharge of blood from the ovaries in 
the normal state of the female, from 
puberty to the climacteric. Also known 
as the menses , menstrual discharge, 
courses, etc. See Menstruation. 

Catame'nial. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the catamenia. 

C&taph'ora. (Gr. xazagopa, “a 
fall.”) Lethargic sleep, with privation 
of sensation. A kind of coma, with 
short intervals of imperfect waking, 
sensation, etc. 

Cat'aplasm. (Gr. xarardatjau), to 
“ plaster over.”) A poultice-like ap¬ 
plication, medicated or otherwise. See 
Poultice. 

Cat'aract. (Gr. xara^paxrr^, “down- 
rushing.”) An opacity of the crys¬ 
talline lens or of its capsule. C., 
Black, a dark-brownish pigmentation 
of the lens. C., Capsular, opaque 
defects in the capsule of the lens. C., 
Cortical, opacity of the superficial 
layers of the lens. C., Diabetic, any 
form developing in the course of dia¬ 
betes. C., Lamellar or Zonular, 
opacities occurring in the layers of the 
lens intermediate between the nucleus 
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and periphery. C., Morgagnian or 
Fluid, liquefaction of the outer layers 
of the lens. C., Polar, opacity situ¬ 
ated at either pole of the lens. C., 
Pyramidal, a conoidal opacity of the 
anterior pole, the base being directed 
backward. C., Secondary, cataract 
developing in the capsule after the lens 
is removed. 

Catarac'tous. Pertaining to, or 
affected with, cataract. 

Cata'ria. The leaves and tops of 
the Nepeta cataria , or catnep. 

Catarrh', kat-ar. (Gr. /.ara, “down,” 
and pew, to “ flow.”) A term applied 
generally to a febrile affection with in¬ 
flammation of the mucous membranes, 
attended with increased secretion. It 
is commonly restricted, however, to in¬ 
flammatory affections of the upper part 
of the air-passages, with congestion, 
discharge from nostrils, sore throat, 
hoarseness, cough, etc. C. Epidem'ic, 
catarrh presumed to be due to some 
particular condition of the atmosphere, 
and affecting a whole country; epidemic 
influenza; La Grippe. 

Catarrh'al. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to catarrh. 

Catarrhus ^Estivus. Hay fever. 

Catast&l'tic. (Gr. xa-corTeMw, to 
“ restrain.”) Having power to restrain ; 
astringent, as agents which repress 
evacuations, etc. Applied by Marshall 
Hall in his diastaltic nervous system 
to the downward direction of the nerve 
influence, or vis nervosa. 

Catastal'tics. (From the same.) 
Variously applied to hasmatostatics, 
sedatives, and styptics. 

Cat'eehu, kat-ek-yu. A dry, brown, 
astringent extract obtained fi&om the 
Indian Acacia cateclm ; also called 
terra japonica , cutch. gambir, etc. 
Employed as an astringent in diarrhoea, 
intestinal haemorrhage, etc. 

Catelectrdt'onus. See Electrot¬ 
onus. 

Cat'gut. Cord prepared from sheep 
intestines, used for ligatures and su¬ 


tures. C., Car'bolized, catgut soaked 
for some time in a solution of carbolic 
acid in olive oil. 

Cathseret'ic. (Gr. xadaipmv , “ to 

raze.”) Destructive ; mildly caustic. 

Cathseret'ics. (From the same.) 
The milder caustics as iodine, creasote, 
etc.; substances which reduce warts, 
etc. Applied also to remedies which 
reduce superfluous flesh. 

Cathar'sis. (Gr. xadaipu) , “ to 

purge.”) Purgation of a passage, 
medically or naturally. 

Cathar'tic. (From the same.) 

Purgative. Pertaining to the nature 
or action of cathartics. 

Cath&r'tics. (From the same.) 

A term applied to purgatives in gen¬ 
eral, but often restricted to a more 
limited signification, and used for pur¬ 
gatives of moderate activity. Among 
the familiar cathartics may be numbered 
castor oil, rhubarb, senna, aloes, Epsom 
salt, etc. 

Cathar'tin. (From the same.) The 
active principle of senna and jalap. 

Catheret'ic. Cathgeretic. 

C&th'eter. (Gr. xaOer^p, “ some¬ 
thing put in.”) A slender surgical in¬ 
strument of tube-like form, perforated 
near the extremity, to be introduced 
into a cavity of the body. Chiefly 
used by surgeons to pass into the uri¬ 
nary bladder, for the purpose of evac- [ 
uating the urine in case of retention. 
Catheters are made of elastic gum, metal, 
etc. (See also Bougie.) C.,El'bowed, 
a form of catheter having an elbowed 
curve at the extremity. C., Eusta'- 
chian, a short catheter, slightly curved 
at the distal extremity, inserted into 
the orifice of the Eustachian tube 
through the nose, for the purpose of 
conveying air or fluids to the middle 
ear. Air is forced in by means of an 
elastic bag (Politzer’s bag) fitted to the 
outer end. C., Na'sal, a hook-shaped 
form of the catheter, having a right- 
angled bend at the extremity, for in¬ 
troduction through the nostril. C., 
Prostatic, one with a large curve, to 
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evacuate the urine in cases of hyper¬ 
trophied prostate. 

Catheter Fever. See Fever. 

Cath'eterism or Catheteriza/- 
tion. The process of introducing a 
catheter. 

C&th/ode. (Gr. xara, “ down,” and 
6d<><z, u a way.”) Kathode. The negative 
pole. That part of a galvanic battery by 
which the electric current leaves sub¬ 
stances through which it passes; the 
surface at which the electricity passes 
out of a body in electrolysis. 

Cathod'ic. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the cathode or negative pole 
of a battery. C. Closure Contrac¬ 
tion, the contraction of the muscles 
which occurs when the galvanic circuit 
is completed, one of the poles being on a 
motor point. C. Opening Contrac¬ 
tion, the muscular contraction which 
occurs when the galvanic current is 
broken. 

Cat'ion, kat-e-on. (Gr. xa-a,“ down,” 
and ec/j. 1 , “ to go.”) A term applied to 
an electro-positive substance which, in 
electro-decomposition, is evolved at the 
cathode. See also Anion. 

Cat'ling. A straight, sharp-pointed, 
double-edged knife for dividing lig¬ 
aments, etc., in amputation. 

Catnep. See Cataria. 

Catop'trics. (Gr. xarourpov, “ mir¬ 
ror.”) That part of Optics which deals 
with the phenomena of reflected light. 

Catop'tric Test. (From the same.) 
A test examination of the eye for cat¬ 
aract, or for the differentiation of cat¬ 
aract from amaurosis, by the use of a 
lighted taper, and observation of the 
three images reflected from the cornea 
and lens capsules, after the pupil has ! 
been enlarged by the use of belladonna. 
This test has been largely superseded 
by ophthalmoscopic examination. 

Cat’s Eye. A term applied to a 
morbid yellowish opalescent appearance 
of the fundus of the eye. See Amau¬ 
rotic Cat’s Eye. 

Cauca'sian, kaw-kay-shun. That 
variety of mankind known as the Indo- | 


European, including the white and 
highly civilized nations of Europe, 
America, etc. 

Cauda Equina. See Nerve. 

Caul. The epiploon or omentum. 
The term is also applied to a portion 
of the amnion or foetal membranes 
when covering the face and head of a 
child at birth. 

Cauliflower Growth. A morbid 
growth bearing the appearance of a 
cauliflower-head. Papilloma. C. Ex- 
cres'cence, a cancerous disease of the 
uterus, especially of the os uteri, bear¬ 
ing some resemblance to a cauliflower 
head. See Epithelioma. 

Caulophyl'lum. (Gr. xauXo$, 
“ stalk,” and “ leaf.”) The name 

for the rhizome and rootlets of the 
Caulopliyllum thalictroides ; considered 
emmenagogue, diaphoretic, demulcent, 
and antispasmodic. C. ThalictroFdes, 
Blueberry, cohosh, papoose-root; an 
herbaceous American plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Berberidacese ; yielding caulo- 
phyllum. 

Cau'ma. (Gr. xatw, to “ burn.”) 
Synocha. Intense heat, as the burning 
heat of fever. Also, the burned spot 
produced by cautery. 

Caus'is. (From the same.) The 
act of burning; cautery. 

Causo'ma. Inflammation. 

Caus'tic, kaw-stik. (Gr. xacetv, “ to 
burn.”) Biting; burning; escharotic; 
producing causticity. Applied to sub¬ 
stances which disorganize and destroy 
organic tissue with which they may 
be brought in contact. Caustics are 
employed to destroy unhealthy, ex¬ 
uberant, or malignant growths, estab¬ 
lish issues for the purpose of coun¬ 
ter-irritation, etc. Among the familiar 
caustic agents are potash, soda, and 
lime ; nitrate of silver, carbolic, chromic, 
nitric, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acid ; 
chloride of zinc ; red-hot platinum wire, 
moxa, etc. The very active caustics 
are known as escharotics. C. Al'kali, 
an alkaline hydrate or oxide compara¬ 
tively pure, retaining its caustic proper-- 
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ties. C. Ar'rows, small arrows or cones 
composed of chloride of zinc and flour 
for insertion into tumors. C., Black, 
concentrated sulphuric acid, made into 
a paste with saffron. Recommended 
in gangrenous and carcinomatous ul¬ 
cers. C., Coagulating, a caustic 
which, by combining with the tissues 
of the body, forms an insoluble com¬ 
pound, as the nitrate of silver, etc. 
C., Fluidifying, liquefacients, as the 
solutions of potash, of soda, of ammo¬ 
nia, etc. C., Lunar. (See Lunar 
Caustic ; also, Argenti Nitras.) C. 
Potash. See Potassa. 

Causticity. The quality which 
characterizes caustic bodies ; corrosive¬ 
ness. 

Caus'ticum ^Ethiop'icum. Caus¬ 
tic, black. C. Commu/ne, potential 
cautery; common caustic. A compound 
of quicklime and black soap in equal 
parts. Also, potassa fusa. 

Cau'terant. (Gr. xauz^p. “ burner.”) 
Having caustic character, or having the 
quality of a cautery. A cauterizing 
substance. Caustic; cautery. 

Caute'rium. Cautery. 

Cauteriza/tion. The process of 
burning a morbid part by the applica¬ 
tion of fire, heated instruments, etc. 
The application of cautery or caustic. 

Cau'tery, kaw-ter-e. (Gr. xaurrjp, 
“ burner,” from xaiecv, “ to burn.”) 
“ Firing.” The application of caustic 
substance, or of heated metal, to burn 
living tissues. A burning, searing, cor¬ 
roding, or disorganizing any solid part 
of the animal body. Also, the caustic 
substance or heated metal employed 
for the purpose. “ Actual cautery ” de¬ 
notes the employment of fire, white- 
hot metal, or other means of actual 
burning, while “ potential cautery ” indi¬ 
cates the use of lunar caustic, potassa, 
and other caustic substances. The word 
“ cautery ” is usually restricted to the 
former meaning. It was formerly much 
used to prevent arterial luemorrhage 
and as a counter-irritant. C., Ac'tual, 
the employment of actual burning; 
the therapeutical application of white- 


hot metal or fire to remove morbid 
flesh, etc. (See Actual Cautery.) 
C., Button, an instrument for actual 
cautery, consisting of a thick iron wire 
shank terminating in an iron disk or 
button about half an inch in diameter. 
C., Galvan'ic, actual cautery in the 
form of a platinum wire made intensely 
hot by electricity. C., Gas, actual cau¬ 
tery, wherein the instruments are heated 
by means of ordinary illuminating gas. 
Attempt has also been made to apply 
actual cautery in the form of the flames 
of hydrogen, etc. C., Paquelin’s, ac¬ 
tual cautery in the form of a platinum 
tube, which is maintained at an even 
temperature during its use by means 
of a current of benzene vapor con¬ 
stantly directed through it. C., Po¬ 
tential, therapeutical burning by 
means of the application of the ordi¬ 
nary caustic substances, as potassa, 
lunar caustic, etc. The use of com¬ 
mon caustic. C., Virtual, cautery, 
potential. 

Ca'val. Pertaining to the vena 
cava. 

Cavalry Bone. See Bone. 

Cav'ernous. (Lat. cavus , “hol¬ 
low.”) Hollow; containing small cav¬ 
ities or caverns; sponge-like; full of 
hollows. O. Gan'glion. (See Carotid 
Nerve.) C. Bodies. (See Corpora 
Cavernosa.) C. Respiration. (See 
Respiration.) C. Si'nus, a sinus on 
the base of the cranium. (See Sinus.) 
C. Texture, erectile tissue. The 
spongy substance constituting the 
major part of the penis and clitoris. 
(See Tissue, Erectile.) C. Tu'mor. 
(See Tumor, also Angeioma.) C. 
Whis'per, an auscultatory blowing 
sound, heard over pulmonary cavities 
when the patient whispers. C. Voice, 
pectoriloquy. 

Cavita'ria. See Entozoa. 

Cav'ities, Splanch'nic. A term 

occasionally applied to the three cav¬ 
ities of the body which contain the 
viscera—namely, the cranium, chest, 
and abdomen. 

Cav'ity. A hollow, natural or 
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morbid, as a splanchic or pulmonary 
cavity. C., Pul'monary, vomica; an 
abnormal space of evacuation formed 
in the lung as the result of certain 
morbid processes chiefly tubercular 
which terminate in the destruction of 
portions of the pulmonary tissues. 

Cayenne' Pep'per, kay-en. Ground 
pods and seeds of Capsicum annuum. 
See Capsicum. 

Cayenne Pepper Grains. A term 
which has been applied to designate 
the red crystalline deposit of uric acid 
in the urine. 

Cebadil'la, thay-bad-eel-ya. (Sp., 
from cebada , “ barley.”) The seeds of 
the Asagrsea officinalis, a plant of the 
natural order Melanthacese. The seeds 
yield Veratria (y. v.). 

(JJe'cal. Pertaining to the caecum. 
See CjEcal. 

Qe'city. (Lat. caecus, “ blind.”) A 
state of blindness. 

Cecu'tiency. (Lat. caecus , “ blind.”) 
Cloudiness of vision ; partial blindness; 
tendency to cecity. 

Ce'dron. The seeds of Simaba 
Ceclron, an American tree of the natural 
order Simarubacese ; popularly used as 
an external remedy for snake-bites; 
also used in malarial poisoning. 

Celandine. See Chelidonium. 

Celas'trus. New Jersey tea; red 
root. The name of a genus of plants 
of the natural order Celastracese. Of 
bitter, astringent properties; has been 
recommended in splenic enlargement, 
etc. C. Scan'dens, climbing celastrus; 
climbing staff-tree ; false bitter-sweet. 
A climbing plant of the United States 
and Canada, the bark of which is used 
familiarly as emetic, diaphoretic, and 
alterative. 

Celery. Apium graveolens. 

Qe'lis. Macula. Spot or blemish 
on the skin. See Kelis. 

Qell. (Lat. cella .) A small nucleated 
mass of protoplasm, capable of growth 
and reproduction. Also a small cavity 
in bone lined w T ith mucous membrane. 
A protoplasmic cell represents the 
14 


smallest particle of matter possessing 
the functions of life—growth and 
reproduction. All animal tissues are 
composed of cells and intercellular 
substance in varying proportions. They 
contain a nucleus , and sometimes within 
the nucleus a nucleolus (little nucleus). 
Cells are composed of a delicate network, 
the cytomitoma , and a homogeneous 
substance, the paramitoma. In the 
nucleus the network is called the 
karyomitoma or chromatin , and the 
homogeneous substance is called the 
nuclear sap , or achromatin. When 
young they have no limiting membrane 
or cell-wall; as they grow older a cell- 
wall forms. They vary in size from 
of an inch to of an inch. 

Multiplication of cells takes place by 
simple division, or fission ; by indirect 
division, or karyokinesis, a complicated 
series of changes beginning in the nu¬ 
cleus ; or by budding, or gemmation, 
in which prolongations are sent out, 
separate from the mother-cell and form 
daughter-cells. C., Apoplec'tic, a cav¬ 
ity in the encephalon following effusion 
of blood and its subsequent absorption. 
C., Bron'chial, applied to the termina¬ 
tions of the bronchial tubes within the 
lungs; air-cells. C., Compound 
Granule, any cell that has undergone 
complete fatty degeneration. Granular 
appearance is due to oil-globules. C. 
of Corti, the terminal cells of the 
“ hairs ” of the organ of Corti. C. of 
Deiter, small cells within the cochlea. 
C., Epithelial, cells covering the skin 
and mucous membranes, and forming the 
secreting structure of glands. In mass 
are called epithelium. Nucleus is small. 
C., Giant, a large cell with several nu¬ 
clei near the periphery. Found chiefly 
in tubercles and in some varieties of 
sarcoma. C., Lymphoid, a cell pos¬ 
sessing the power of amoeboid move¬ 
ment, and having a large nucleus. The 
white blood-corpuscle is an example. 

Qell-Doctrine. The theory that 
cell-formation is the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of life, growth, and reproduction. 

Cellirerous. (Lat. cella , “ cell,” 
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and feire, “ to bear.") Cell-producing. 
Bearing cells. 

Qel'loid. (Lat. cella, “ cell,” and Gr. 
etdo?, “ resemblance.”) Cell-like ; re¬ 
sembling a cell or cellule. 

(Jel'lular. (Lat. cella, “ cell.”) 
Areolar; relating to, containing, or 
consisting of, cells or cellules. C. 
Membrane. (See Membrane.) C. 
Tissue, areolar tissue. (See Tissue.) 
C. Tissue of Bones. See Cancelli. 

QelTule. (Lat. cellula, dim of cella, 
“ cell.”) Cellula. A little cell, cavity, 
or interstice. Applied to the small 
cavities between the laminae of cellular 
tissue, those of the hyaloid membrane, 
etc. See Cell. 

Qglluli/tis. (Lat. cellula, dim. of 
cella ., “ cell,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) An unclassical term ap¬ 
plied to inflammation of the cellular or 
loose connective tissue, whether the 
subcutaneous areolar tissue, or that 
interposed between muscles and viscera, 
or surrounding various organs. (See 
Etiimypiiitis.) C. Or'bitse, inflam¬ 
mation of the cellular tissues of the 
orbit. C. Venena'ta, diffuse cellular 
inflammation. Dissection-wound; in¬ 
flammation of the cellular tissue, oc¬ 
casioned by absorption of a poison 
from a cadaver or the venom from a 
reptile’s bite, etc. See Wound. 

(yell/uloid. (From cellulose and 
Gr. etdos, “ resemblance.”) A familiar 
artificial explosive substance, manu¬ 
factured from several ingredients, chief 
among them being vegetable fibrin 
.(cellulose), or gun-cotton, and cam¬ 
phor, condensed under high pressure. 
It is made in imitation of ivory, tor¬ 
toise-shell, etc., and much used in the 
manufacture of various articles. 

QSll/ulose. (Lat. cellula , dim. of 
cella, “ cell.”) X starch-like compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. One 
of the substances constituting the cel¬ 
lular tissue of plants, being the mate¬ 
rial forming the walls or sides of the 
vegetable cells It is one of the most 
abundant of vegetable substances, and 
forms the skeleton of plants ; is tough, 


elastic, colorless, insoluble in water or 
alcohol. Cellulose has been found in 
the envelopes of the two grades of 
animal life represented by the As- 
cidians and Salpinae, and, it is said, in 
the corpora amylacea of the brain and 
spinal cord. 

Qeldt'omy, se-lot-o-me. (Gr. xrjlrj, 
“ hernia,” and te/meiv, “ to cut.”) Kel- 
otomy. Incisive operation for strang¬ 
ulated hernia. An old operation for 
the radical cure of inguinal hernia, by 
ligating the hernial sac and spermatic 
vessels. Operations for hernia in gen¬ 
eral. Herniotomy. 

Cel'tis OccIdentaTis. The hack- 
berry, or nettle-tree. An American 
tree of the natural order Urticacex,, 
the bark of which is said to be ano¬ 
dyne and its berries astringent; has 
been employed in dysentery. 

Cem'bra Pine. The Pinus Cembra, 
a forest tree of Asia and Europe, pro¬ 
ducing an odorous turpentine known as 
Carpathian balsam. The nuts contain 
an edible kernel and yield an oil. 

Qem'ent. The bone-like layer at 
the tooth-root. The crusta petrosa of 
the tooth. The substance, less bony 
than dentine, forming a thin coating or 
outer crust on the root of the tooth. 
It commences at the cervix or neck of 
the tooth, at the termination of the 
enamel, and increases in thickness to 
the lower extremity of the root. 

Qen'chroid. (Gr. xey%pos, “ millet,” 
and et<Jo 9 , “ resemblance.”) Resem¬ 
bling the millet. 

(^eno'sis. (Gr. xsvaxris, “ evacua- 
ation.”) Evacuation ; inanition as op¬ 
posed to repletion. See Kenosis. 

Centau'rium. (Gr. xevTaupos, 
“ centaur.”) A name of the Erythrsea 
centaurium , possessing properties re¬ 
sembling those of gentian. 

Centau'ry, Amer'Ican. The fa¬ 
miliar name of the Sabbatia angnlaris ; 
Cb iron in angularis. 

Qent'igrade Thermometer. See 
Thermometer. 

Qent'igramme, sen-te-gram. The 
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hundredth part of a gramme; about 
0.15 of a grain avoirdupois; or one- 
sixth of a grain Troy. 

Qent'ilitre, sen-te-leetr. The hun¬ 
dredth part of a litre ; about 0.61 cubic 
inch, or 2.7 fluidrachms. 

Qent'imetre, sen-te-metr. The 
hundredth part of a metre ; about 0.39 
inch, or 4 lines. 

Centradiaph/anes. (Or. xswpov, 
“ centre,” a, priv., and dta<pa.';v]$, “ trans¬ 
parent.”) A cataract solely nuclear, 
or owing to obscurity of the central 
part of the crystalline lens. 

Qen'tre. Mid-point, or most im¬ 
portant part, of a body, organ, inflam¬ 
mation, system, etc. Also applied to 
a nerve ganglion controlling a func¬ 
tion ; nervous centre. C., Accelerans, 
a hypothetical centre in the medulla 
which causes acceleration of the heart¬ 
beats. C., Auditory, the centre for 
the perception of sound in the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobes. C. Cardio-inhibi¬ 
tory, that which slows the heart-beats, 
in the medulla. C., Cough, a hypo¬ 
thetical centre in the medulla, supposed 
to cause coughing when stimulated. 
C., Ejaculatory, that which causes 
the ejaculation of semen. C., Epigas- 
tric, a term sometimes applied to the 
plexuses of the sympathetic around 
the coeliac axis. C., Heat-regu¬ 
lating, a hypothetical centre in the 
medulla. C., Phren'ic, the tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm. The central 
aponeurosis, or cordiform tendon, of the 
diaphragm. C., Respiratory, in the 
floor of the fourth ventricle. C., 
Speech, usually in the third left 
frontal convolution; in left-handed 
people in the corresponding convolu¬ 
tion on the right side. C., Vasocon¬ 
strictor, that which causes contrac¬ 
tion of the vessels; probably in the 
medulla. C., Vaso-dilator, that which 
excites dilatation of the blood-vessels ; 
probably in the medulla. C., Visual, 
the centre for sight, in the occipital 
lobe. 

Qen'tric. Pertaining to, acting on, 
or proceeding from, the centre. 


Cen'trum. Centre. (See Ver¬ 
tebrae.) C. Commu'ne, the solar 
plexus. C. Ovale majus, the oval 
plane of white matter seen when the 
cerebral hemispheres are cut across on 
a level with the corpus callosum. C. 
Ovale minus, the white matter seen 
when smaller portions of the hemi¬ 
sphere are cut across. C. Tendino'- 
sum, centre, phrenic. 

Qephae'lis Ipecacuan'ha. An 

herbaceous South American plant, 
which yields ipecacuanha. 

Qephalae'a. (Gr. xe<paXyj, “ head.”) 
Disorders affecting the head. 

Qephalse'mia, sef-al-e-me-ah. (G-r. 
xzipaXi], “head,” and al/ia , “blood.”) 
Cerebral hyperaemia; morbid deter¬ 
mination of blood to the vessels of the 
brain ; congestion of the brain. 

Qephalag'ra, sef-al-ag-ra. (Gr. 
xttpdXrj, “head,” and dypa , “seizure.”) 
Severe pain in the head; gout in the 
head. 

Qephalal'gia, sef-al-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
xsyaKT], “head,” and dXyog, “pain.”) 
Headache. Cephalodynia. Hyper- 
sesthesia of the muscles of the head. 
Applied to every kind of headache. C. 
Spasmod'ica, cephalsea spasmodica, 
sick-headache with shifting, spasmodic 
pain, etc.; often recurrent. 

Qephalan'thus Ocgidenta'lis. 
(Gr. xzyaXt), “ head,” and av0<><z, “ flow¬ 
er.”) Button-bush, an ornamental 
shrub of the natural order Rubiacete, 
growing in all parts of the United 
States, near small bodies of water. 
The bark of its root has been em¬ 
ployed as a tonic and laxative. 

Cephalat'omy. Cephalotomy. 

Qephalhsemato'ma. (Gr. xe<paXrj, 
“head,” alpa , “blood,” and suflix -oma, 
“ tumor.”) Blood tumor of the cranial 
region. An effusion of blood occur¬ 
ring in newly-born infants, forming a 
tumor upon the head ; situated beneath 
the pericranium upon the surface of 
the skull. It is comparatively rare, 
and is to be distinguished from the 
more common caput succedaneum, 
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which is an effusion of serum external 
to the pericranium. Cephalhaematoma 
is usually observed some hours after 
birth ; it is attributed to constriction 
of the os uteri during parturition. 

Qephal'ic. (Gr. x<upaXr h “ head.”) 
Pertaining to the head. A remedy for 
affections of the head. C. Ar'tery, 
the common carotid artery. C. Vein. 
See Vein. 

Qephali'tis. (Gr. xe<paXrj, “ head.” 
and the suffix -itis, denoting “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Encephalitis. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the brain and the cerebral mem¬ 
branes. See Phrenitis. 

Qeph'alopysts. (Gr. xe<paXrj, “ head,” 
and xugtis, “ bladder.”) Cestoidea. 

Qephalodym'ia. (Gr. xecpaXrj, 

head,” and daw, to “ sink into.”) A 
double monstrosity, having the heads 
united. 

Qephalodyn'ia. (Gr .xe<pa.Xr h “head,” 
and oSuvt], “pain.”) Headache; pain 
in the head. Cephalalgia. 

(^epb'alograph. (Gr. xe<pa.Xr h 

“ head,” and ypaysiv, “ describe.”) An 
instrument for taking the measure of 
the human head. 

Qepb'aloid. (Gr. xeyaXr), “ head,” 
and etdo$, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
the head. Encephaloid. 

Qepbalomeningi'tis. (Gr. xtyaX-t), 
“ head,” p.r}viy£, “ membrane,” and suffix 
itis , “ inflammation.”) Meningo-cepha- 
litis. Inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain. 

Qephalom'eter. (Gr. ze^>a>bj,“head,” 
and /ter pov. “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to measure the head. A kind 
of forceps to determine the dimensions 
of the foetal head during parturition. 

Qephalo-pharyng-e'us. (Gr.ze^a^, 
“ head,” and <papuy £, “ pharynx.”) The 
superior constrictor muscle. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Cepbalospi'nal Flu'id. The cere- 
bro-spinal fluid. 

Qeph'alostat, sef-al-o-stat. (Gr. 
xnpaXr h “ head,” and [ttra^ai, “ to set.”) 
A head-rest, or apparatus to fix the 


head and secure immobility, as during 
ophthalmic operations, etc. • 

Qeph'alotome. (Gr. xz<paXr h “ head,” 
and ropy, “ incision.”) An instrument, 
of various forms, for breaking down 
the foetal head in cephalotomy. 

Qephalot'omy. (From the same.) 
The dissection, or opening, of the head. 
The cutting or breaking down of the 
head of the foetus in the operation of 
embryotomy. 

Qeph'alotribe. (Gr. xetpaX.-rj, “ head,” 
and Tpcfiaj, to “ crush.”) An instru¬ 
ment, consisting of a strong, solid-bladed 
forceps, for crushing the foetal head in 
the operation of cephalotripsy. 

Qephalotrip'sy, sef - al - o - trip - se. 
(From the same.) An operation for 
crushing together the bones of the 
foetal head by means of the cephalo- 
tribe, in order to extract the foetus 
when parturition is impeded by nar¬ 
rowed pelvic outlet. 

Qera. See Cerate. 

Qera'ceous, se-ray-shus. (Lat. cera, 
“ wax.”) Waxy ; having the character, 
appearance, consistence, or texture of 
wax. 

Qe'rate. (Lat. cera, “ wax.”) A 
greasy substance composed of wax, 
resin, or spermaceti mixed w T ith lard. 
Ceratum (U. S. Ph.). A mixture of 
30 parts of white wax and 70 parts 
of lard. The officinal cerates are: C. 
Cam'phorse, containing 3 per cent, of 
camphor liniment. Slightly stimulating. 
C. Canthari'dis, contains 35 per cent, 
of powdered cantharides. Spread on 
soft leather, it forms the ordinary fly- 
blister. C. Ceta'cei, contains 10 parts 
of spermaceti. Used as a dressing and 
as a basis for other substances. C. 
Extrac'ti Canthar'idis,prepared with 
an alcoholic extract of cantharides. 
Said to be more efficient than the C. 
Cantharidis. C. Plum'bi Subace- 
ta'tis ( Goulard's cerate ), contains 20 
per cent, of solution of subacetate of 
lead. Used as a dressing in burns, 
etc. C. Resi'nae (basilican ointment ), 
contains 35 per cent, of resin. Used 
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as a stimulant to indolent ulcers. C. 
Sabi'nae (savine cerate ), contains 25 
per cent, of extract of savine. Irritat¬ 
ing, and sometimes used to produce a 
continuous blister. 

Qeratec'tomy. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn,” 
and sxto/xo?, “ cut out.”) Kerectomy. 
Section of the cornea. 

Qerati'asis. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn.”) 
A morbid state marked by the growth 
of horny tumors. 

Qer'atin. (From the same.) Horny 
substance of the nails, etc. See Ker¬ 
atin. 

Qerati'tis. (Gr. xspa ?, “ horn,” and 
suffix -itis ,“ inflammation.”) Keratitis. 

Ceratoglo'bus. Hydrophthalmia. 

QSr'ato-gios'sus. A name for a 
part of the hyo-glossus muscle. See 
Muscle. 

Qer'atoid. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn,” and 
ecdo?, “ resemblance.”) Horn-like. Re¬ 
sembling a horn. 

Qerato-iri'tis. See Kerato-iritis. 

Qerato'ma. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn,” and 
suffix -oma, “ condition ” or “ tumor.”) 
A horny growth or formation. Kera¬ 
toma. 

Qeratomala/cia. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn,” 
and paXaxta , “ softness.”) Softening 
of the cornea. Keratomalacia. 

Qeratonyx'is. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn,” 
and vurrtju), to “ prick.”) The operation 
of puncturing the cornea, as for the 
purpose of introducing a needle in 
couching for cataract. See Kera- 
TONYXIS. 

Qeratorrhex'is. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn,” 
and prflc?, “ rupture.”) Rupture of the 
cornea. 

Qera'tum. See Cerate. 

Cer'bera Tan'ghin or Tanghin'ia 
Venenif'era. A tree of the natural 
order Apocynacese. It is a native of 
Madagascar, and bears a fruit the ker¬ 
nel of which possesses toxic properties. 

Qereh'nus, serk-nus. (Gr. xsp%v<>?, 
11 roughness.”) Hoarseness; wheezing. 

Qerea/lia. A general term applied 
to the edible grains. The corn tribe. 


Qerebel'lar. Pertaining to the 
cerebellum. 

Cerebellum. See Encephalon. 

Qer'ebral. (Lat. cerebrum, “ brain.”) 
Pertaining to the cerebrum or brain. 
C. Arteries. (See Artery.) C. 
Mae'ula, cerebral spots or markings. 
Tache cerebrate. A term applied to 
the flush produced by the irritation 
of the skin from drawing the finger¬ 
tip across it. It is considered an indi¬ 
cation of inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes. C. Nerves. (See Nerve.) 
C. Surprise, a term applied to the 
stupor immediately following commo¬ 
tion ; as that following convulsions in 
children, or that instantaneous and 
transient stupor which occurs in cases 
of wounds of the. brain. C. System, 
a general term, including the cerebrum, 
nerves of special sense, those nerves 
which convey volition; and the intra- 
vertebral cord of cerebral nerves. 

(yerebra'tion. (Lat. cerebrum , 
“ brain.”). The cerebral action in¬ 
volved in mental function ; the intel¬ 
lectual process of the brain. 

Qer'ebric Ap'id. A name given to 
a certain peculiar nitrogenous sub¬ 
stance found in the gray matter of the 
brain ; cerebrinic acid. 

Cer'ebrin. (Lat. cerebrum , the 
“brain.”) C n H 33 N0 3 . A nitrogenous 
glucoside found in the brain-tissue, in 
the axis-cylinders of nerves, and in 
pus-corpuscles. 

Qerebri'tis. (Lat. cerebrum, “ brain,” 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
A word of unclassical form used for 
encephalitis, or inflammation of the 
brain. An inflammation of the brain- 
substance, whether involving the mem¬ 
branes or otherwise, often dependent 
on local injury or foreign deposit. 

Qerebro-mala'cia. (Lat. cerebrum, 
“ brain,” and Gr. palaxia, u softness.”) 
Mollities cerebri. 

Qerebro-spi'nal. Relating to, or 
involving, both brain and spinal struc¬ 
ture. C. Fever. (See Fever.) C. 
Fluid, Sub-arachnoidean fluid. The 
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fluid contained in the arachnoid. C. 
Sys'tem, that portion of the nervous 
system consisting of the cerebro-spinal 
axis (composed of the brain and spinal 
cord), and the cerebral and spinal 
nerves, which are connected with the 
axis. See Sympathetic System. 

Qer'ebrum. The brain proper. See 
Encephalon. 

Qeree'tomy. (Gr. xepag, “ horn,” 
and exTs/jystv, “ to cut out.”) Cera- 
tectomy. Kerectomy. Corneal section. 
Excision of a layer or portion of the 
cornea. 

Qerevis'ia. Zythum. Malt-liquor; 
beer and ale; a fermented decoction 
of malt and hops. 

Qerevis'ise Ferment'um. Barm, 
beer-yeast; a ferment obtained in 
brewing beer from the albuminous 
principles in the malt, and consisting 
of the yeast-plant, Torula cerevisise. 

Qe'rium. Symbol, Ce. Sp. gr. 6.7. 
A rare brittle metal, never found iso¬ 
lated, being generally associated with 
lanthanium. It was first discovered 
in the Swedish mineral cerite. The 
oxalate of cerium is believed to be 
a gastric- sedative, and is largely given 
in the vomiting of pregnancy. 

Qero'sis. (Gr. xrjpog, “ wax,” and 
suffix -osis, signifying “ condition.”) 
A term applied to a morbid state of 
tunics, membranes, or epithelium, con¬ 
sisting in wax-like scales. 

Qeru'men. (Lat. eera, “ wax.”) 
Aurium sordes. Ear-wax. The wax- 
like, yellowish, unctuous secretion of 
the ear, given out by the ceruminous 
and sebaceous glands of the meatus 
auditorius. 

Qeru'minous. Pertaining to ceru¬ 
men. C. Glands. See Gland. 

Qerus'sa. Ceruse ; lead carbonate, 
or subcarbonate of lead. The “ white 
lead ” used by painters. C. A 9 eta'ta, 
sugar of lead; saccharum Saturni; the 
superacetate of lead. C. Citrina, mas¬ 
sicot ; yellow oxide of lead. 

Qer'vieal. (Lat. cervis, “ neck.”) 


Pertaining to the cervix or neck. C. 
Region. (See Muscle.) C. Tri¬ 
angles, the triangles into which the 
irregularly quadrilateral space of the 
side of the neck is divided by the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle ; they are 
called anterior and posterior triangles. 
The anterior triangular space is sub¬ 
divided into three smaller triangles; 

: the submaxillary and the superior and 
inferior carotid; the posterior tri¬ 
angular space is subdivided into the 
occipital and subclavian triangles. C. 
Ver'tebrse, the first seven vertebrae 
of the spine. See Vertebrae. 

Qer'vix. (Lat., “ neck.”) The neck ; 
especially the hinder part of the neck. 
In an extended sense the term is ap¬ 
plied generally to the constricted parts 
of certain other organs, as the neck of 
the bladder and of the uterus. C. 
U'teri, the neck of the womb. 

Cer'vus. (Lat., “ stag.”) Cornu 
cervi; hartshorn. The horn of Cervus 
Elaphus. See Cornu Cervi. 

Qestoi'dea. See Entozoa. 

Qeta'cea, se-tay-she-ah. (Lat. cctus, 
a “ whale.”) An order of vertebrated 
mammiferous marine animals, including 
the whale kind. They are distinguished 
from true fishes by being warm-blooded, 
breathing air, and possessing a hori¬ 
zontal tail-fin. 

Qeta/ceous. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to, or having the character 
of, the whale or whale kind. Also, 
| relating to cetaceum. 

Qeta/ceum, se-tay-she-um. Sper¬ 
maceti. Nearly pure cetin ; an odor¬ 
less, tasteless, crystallized, unctuous 
substance, resembling paraffin, obtained 
from the head of the Pbyseter Macro- 
cephalm, or sperm whale. Crude ceta¬ 
ceum is mixed with oil, from which it 
is separated, and afterward purified. 
It is demulcent and emollient; chiefly 
used in ointments. 

Qetra'ria Islan'dica. Lichen 
Islandicus. Iceland moss; a lichen 
obtained chiefly from Norway and 
Iceland. It is demulcent, tonic, and 
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nutritious; has been recommended in i 
pulmonary diseases. 

Cha'fing. Intertrigo; attrition. 
Excoriations, abrasion, and inflamma¬ 
tion, produced by friction of parts or 
between the folds of the skin, etc. 

Chala'za. ( Gr./aXa^a , “ hail.”) Cha¬ 
lazion. 

Chala'zae. (From the same.) The 
poles of the egg of the bird. Two 
small spirally-twisted, cord-like pro¬ 
jections of the internal layer of the 
albumen, extending from the poles of 
the yolk to the extremities of the egg. 

Chala'zion. (From the same.) 
Grando; Meibomian cyst. A small 
encysted, round, hard tumor, colorless 
and transparent, and somewhat resem¬ 
bling a hailstone, occurring especially 
in the substance of the eyelid, from 
chronic enlargement of a Meibomian 
gland, due to retained secretion. It 
has also been termed hordeolum indura- 
tum , being considered the indurated 
remnants of a stye. 

Chalazonephri'tis. Chronic inter¬ 
stitial or granular nephritis. 

Chalk-stones. A term applied to 
the deposits which are formed, espe¬ 
cially in the joints, in connection with 
the gouty diathesis. Their chemical 
structure is entirely different from that 
of chalk, as they are composed princi¬ 
pally of urate of sodium, and they are 
denominated chalk-stones with refer¬ 
ence to their appearance and physical 
character, in which they bear some re¬ 
semblance to chalk. See Gout. 

Chalyb'eate, kal-ib-e-ait. (Lat. 
chalybs, “ steel.”) Ferruginous. Per¬ 
taining to, or containing, iron. Ap¬ 
plied to any medicine having iron in 
its composition. C. Waters. See 
Mineral Waters (chalybeate). 

Chalybs. Steel; iron. See Ferrum. 

Chamseme'lum Nob'Ile. The 
Anthemis nobills or Chamomile. 

Chamber. (Gr. xapapa, “ vaulted 
room.”) A hollow or cavity. See 
Camera. 

Chambers of the Eye. See Eye. 


Cham'omile. Anthemis ; an agent 
much used in spasmodic infantile 
troubles. Chamomile is a mild sto¬ 
machic bitter tonic, used as a remedy 
for weakness of digestion ; an infusion 
is employed to assist vomiting; the 
leaves and flowers are odorous and of 
bitter, nauseous taste; the flowers are 
chiefly used. See Anthemis Nobilis. 

Chan/ere, shank-er. Primary sore 
or ulcer, the result of direct applica¬ 
tion of the syphilitic virus. See 
Syphilis. 

Chan'croid, shank-royd. Chancre¬ 
like sore ; soft chancre, or non-infecting 
venereal ulcer. See Syphilis. 

Change of Life. Climacteric epoch ; 
sexual involution; menopause. See 
Climacteric. 

Chaps. Rhagades. The popular 
name for cracks, clefts, or fissures of 
the skin ; they occur where the integ¬ 
ument has become hardened by infil¬ 
tration, as in the erythema of the hands 



on the nipple, etc. Careful drying of 
the part whenever it becomes moist, and 
the use of zinc ointment and glycerin 
soap, are the remedies. 

Char'coal. Coal made by charring 
wood under turf, or in such other man¬ 
ner as to exclude the air. Or. generally, 
the residue, from similar processes, of 
animal, vegetable, and many mineral 
substances. Charcoal is much used as 
absorbent, deodorant, etc. There are 
several varieties, including gas-carbon, 
lamp-black, etc. (See Carbo.) C., 
Animal, animal carbon ; a mixture of 
charcoal and bone-ash, prepared by 
heating bones in a closed vessel; also 
called bone-black, ivory-black, etc. See 
Carbon, Animal. 

Charcot’s Disease. (See Loco¬ 
motor Ataxia.) C. Crystals, phos¬ 
phate of spermine, found in sputum 
and semen, and in the blood in leucocy- 
thaemia. C.’s Disease of the Joints, 
the nanle given to a disease of the joints 
occurring in locomotor ataxia, and re¬ 
ferred to disseminated insular sclerosis. 
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It most commonly attacks the knee- 
joint, which quickly becomes swollen ; 
erosion of the articular surfaces takes 
place, and the disorder often results in 
great permanent deformity. 

Char'latan, shar-lat-an. A medical 
pretender ; a “ quack.” 

Char'pie, shar-pe. (Fr.) Filaments 
from old linen for wound-dressing. Lint. 

Char'tae. The officinal name for paper 
saturated or covered with medicinal 
agents. There are but three : Charta 
Cantharidis, paper saturated with a 
mixture of white wax, spermaceti, tur¬ 
pentine, olive oil, water, and canthar- 
ides. Intended as a substitute for 
blistering plaster, but is inefficient. C. 
Potassii Nitratis, bibulous paper sat¬ 
urated with a solution of potassium 
nitrate and dried. The fumes from the 
burning paper may be inhaled to re¬ 
lieve the paroxysm of asthma. C. 
Sinapis, paper one side of which is 
spread with a mixture of black mus¬ 
tard, benzin, and solution of gutta¬ 
percha. In most cases officinal mus¬ 
tard paper is unnecessarily severe in 
its effects. 

Chaulmoo'gra. The Gynocardia 
odorata. a genus of plants of the nat¬ 
ural order Capparidacese. In India, 
where it is native, it is used as a rem¬ 
edy in leprosy, the seeds being given 
internally, and the oil obtained from 
them being rubbed on the eruption. 
C. Oil. See Oil. 

Cheesy Degeneration. Caseation 
(q. v.). C. Tu'berele, term applied 
to any mass of tissue which has under¬ 
gone complete fatty degeneration and 
caseation. 

Cheill'tis. (Gr. yedos, “ lip,” and 
the suffix -itis, signifying “ inflamma¬ 
tion.’’) Inflammation of the lip. 

Cheilocar^no'ma. (Gr. ysdo?, 
“ lip,” and xapxivwya , “ a cancer.”) Can¬ 
cer of the lip. 

Cheil'oplasty. (Gr. yetlo?, “lip,” 
and itXa<T<Tu>, to “ form.”) Moridplastice 
of the lip; plastic surgery practised 
upon the lip. The surgical operation 


for artificial lip, appropriating for its 
repair a portion of the surrounding 
healthy substance. See Plastic Sur¬ 
gery. 

Cheirag'ra. (Gr. yetp, “ hand,” and 
aypa, “ seizure.”) Gout, or rheumatic 
pain, of the hand. See Gout. 

Chelido'nium Ma'jus. The greater 
celandine, an herb of the natural order 
Papaveracese. yielding a yellow juice, 
which has been used externally in some 
skin diseases. Its root has been re¬ 
garded laxative and diuretic. 

Che'loid. (Gr. yrjXij, “ claw,” and 
ecdo<i, “ resemblance.”) Chelis; cheloma. 
A term applied to a tumor of the skin 
resulting from overgrowth of connect¬ 
ive tissue within the corium. See 
Keloid. 

Chem'ical Affin'ity. The mutual 

attraction between the particles of 
bodies, forming new compounds by 
their union in definite proportions. 
See Affinity. 

ChSm'ism. Reliance upon organic 
chemistry to solve vital problems. Also, 
an account of the chemical process or 
changes accompanying a function. 

Chem'istry. (Arab. kimia.') “That 
branch of science which treats of the 
composition of substances and the 
changes which they undergo.” The 
science treating of the composition 
and reaction of elements and com¬ 
pounds. Inorganic chemistry treats 
of inorganic or mineral substances. 
Organic chemistry, a term which for¬ 
merly denoted that branch of chemistry 
relating to the properties of organized 
bodies and their products, is now 
chiefly limited to that branch cover¬ 
ing the properties and reactions of 
the carbon compounds. Practical or 
applied chemistry treats of the methods 
by which the products of chemistry 
are applied to economical purposes, 
to their uses in the arts, and of 
the conditions essential to their best 
use. C., Pathological, the science 
of the deviation of atoms from their 
normal function. C., Pure, treats of 
the elementary constitution of bodies-, 
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the modes and proportion of composi¬ 
tion, and the processes of decomposition 
and decay, etc. 

Chemo'sis. (Gr. yrjprj, “ an aper¬ 
ture,” and suffix -osis, signifying “ mor¬ 
bid condition.”) A swollen condition 
of the conjunctiva, forming an elevated 
ring around the cornea, which thus 
has the appearance of being at the 
bottom of a hollow. 

Chenopo'dium Anthelmin'ti- 
cum. Wormseed, goose-foot, stink- 
weed. This plant grows plentifully 
in different parts of the United States. 
Both its seeds and the oil therefrom are 
employed as a vermifuge. 

Chest. The splanchnic cavity in¬ 
closed by the ribs and sternum, and 
containing the heart and lungs. (See 
Thorax.) C. Measurer, an appa¬ 
ratus devised by Dr. Sibson to de¬ 
termine the chest-expansion, and accu¬ 
rately measure the respiration move¬ 
ments. It resembles the Stethometer 
(q. v.). 

Cheyne-Stokes Respiration. See 
Respiration. 

Chias'ma. (Gr. yja^ot, to “ mark 
with a /.”) Optic commissure. The 
decussation or X-like crossing of the 
fibres of the optic nerve. 

Chick'en-Breast'ed. Prominence 
of the sternum, with sinking in of the 
sides of the chest. Usually a symp¬ 
tom of rachitis. 

Chick'en-Pox. The familiar name 
for Varicella (q. v.). 

Chil'blain. Pernio ; kibe. A pain¬ 
ful local cutaneous swelling and in¬ 
flammation from severe cold. A vari¬ 
ety of blain common among the young, 
usually affecting the feet or hands, and 
indicating debility and deficient vital 
power. Chilblains present three stages 
—the erythematous, bullous, and gan¬ 
grenous—and are liable to degenerate 
into painful, indolent ulcerations. 

Childbed. Parturition. C. Fever, 
a familiar synonym of puerperal fever. 
See Fever. 


Chill. Rigor. C., Conges'tive, 
cold stage of congestive fever. 

Chim'ney-Sweep'ers’ Can'cer. 
Cancer scroti. See Cancer. 

Chin'oough. Whooping cough. See 
Pertussis. 

Chinoi'dine. (From China, “ Peru¬ 
vian bark,” and Gr. £ido$, “ resem¬ 
blance.”) Chinoidinum, quinoidine, a 
mixture of the alkaloids of Peruvian 
bark, obtained during the manufacture 
of quinine. 

Chlrag'ra. (Gr. ys:p, “ hand,” and 
aypa , “ seizure.”) Gout in the articu¬ 
lations of the hand. 

Chirarthri'tis. (Gr. yscp, “ hand,” 
dpdpnv, “joint,” and the suffix -itis, 
“inflammation.”) Articular inflam¬ 
mation of the hand. 

Chi'rism. (Gr. yecp, “ hand.”) 
Spasm of the wrist, hands, or fingers. 

Chiro'nia. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Gentianacese, com¬ 
prising several species of South African 
| herbs or small shrubs. 

Chirop'odist. (Gr. yjcp , “ hand,” 
and 7n>u9, “ foot.”) One skilled in 
affections of the feet and hands; es¬ 
pecially one who treats corns, etc. 

Chlrur'gical, ki-rur-jik-al. (Gr. 

| yscp, “hand,” and spyov, “work.”) 
Pertaining to surgery ; surgical. 

Chlo&s'ma. (Gr. yi.oa, “ a green 
herb.”) Liver-spot; phacus. Also tinea 
versicolor. Cutaneous pigmentary dis¬ 
coloration, of a yellowish-brown or 
liver-color tint, occurring in blotches. 
It most frequently occurs in the front 
of the body, sometimes on the face; 
the patches usually rise little or not at 
all above the surface ; the discoloration is 
seated in the rete mucosum. It was 
formerly believed to be due to disorder 
of the liver, and hence called “ macula 
hepatica,” but is now referred to a par¬ 
asitic fungus. C. of Pregnancy, the 
pigmented spots often seen on the skin 
during pregnancy. 

Chlorace'tic A 9 id. An acid form¬ 
ed by the action of chlorine on acetic 
acid, the hydrogen of the latter being 
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replaced by chlorine. It is a caustic 
somewhat similar in action to nitric acid. 

Chlo'ral. Formula, C 2 Cl s HO. The 
term used to designate a liquid com¬ 
pound of chlorine, carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, obtained by the con¬ 
tinued action of alcohol and chlorine, 
from which two words the name is de¬ 
rived —chlorine and afcohol. An im¬ 
pure liquid is first obtained, which 
when distilled and purified produces an 
oily, colorless fluid called anhydrous 
chloral, and this, from long standing, 
undergoes decomposition, ultimately 
forming a solid. Also the Ph. name 
for chloral hydrate. C., Cro'ton. 
Butyl-chloral; crotonate of chloral, ob¬ 
tained by the action of chlorine on al¬ 
dehyde. An anaesthetic which when 
taken internally exerts its chief effect 
on the trigeminus, and hence is used 
in migraine. C. Hy'drate, so-called 
“ chloral,” being a combination of an¬ 
hydrous chloral and water; a colorless, 
pungent, bitter, crystalline substance, 
employed as a hypnotic; a potent rem¬ 
edy in spasmodic disorders; in large 
doses a dangerous poison. Formula, 

C 2 HC1 3 (H0), 

Chloralam'ide. Chloral formani- 
date; a bitter, colorless, crystalline 
substance, very recently introduced as 
a hypnotic. 

Chlo'ralism. A paralyzed state 
of the system, consequent upon the 
immoderate or prolonged use of chloral 
hydrate. 

Ohio'ral-u'rethane. Ural; an ex¬ 
cellent and safe hypnotic; a solution 
of urethane in chloral; recommended 
as soporific in 1889. 

Chlorantha'cese, klor - an - thay - 
she-e. The name of a natural order 
of tropical exogenous plants, of stimu¬ 
lating properties. 

Chlo'rate. A compound of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and a base. 

Ohlo'ride. A compound of chlorine 
and a radical. Common salt (chloride 
of sodium), calomel, and chloride of 
lime may be enumerated among the 


familiar chlorides. C. of Bromine, a 
yellowish, volatile, odorous liquid, of 
powerful caustic properties. C. of 
Lime, bleaching powder; a pulveru¬ 
lent material produced by the action 
of chlorine on slaked lime. It is famil¬ 
iarly employed as a disinfectant. 

Chlo'rinated. Applied to sub- 
j stances which have been treated with 
chlorine. Thus, chloride of lime is a 
j chlorinated lime. 

Chlo'rine. (Gr. %\wpo<s, “green.”) 
Symbol, Cl. Chlorum. A greenish 
gas, never found uncombined, but 
occurring abundantly, as in chloride 
of sodium, or common salt, and in 
other forms. Has been called dephlo- 
gisticated marine acid, oxymuriatic 
acid, etc. Its non-acid compounds 
are called chlorides. It is a powerful 
bleaching and disinfecting agent. An 
aqueous solution of it has been given 
internally in cases of diarrhoea and 
dysentery, and it has been inhaled with 
doubtful results in the early stages of 
phthisis, better effects being obtained 
in cases of chronic bronchitis. 

Chlo'rodyne. The name of a pro¬ 
prietary narcotic mixture said to con¬ 
tain ether, chloroform, morphine, can¬ 
nabis Indica, and other sedatives. 

Chlo'roform. Chloroformyl; tri- 
chloromethane. CHC1 S . A heavy, 
colorless, oleaginous volatile liquid, 
composed of chlorine, carbon, and hy¬ 
drogen; of marked odor; antispas- 
modic, narcotic, and inhalant anes¬ 
thetic. Chloroform was introduced in 
1847 ; it is the perchloride of a hypo¬ 
thetical base termed formyl; has been 
used with advantage in asthma; and is 
a powerful general anaesthetic agent, 
and the most convenient and easy to 
administer; usually administered by 
inhalation, but much care is required, 
! as occasionally its inhalation has caused 
death from depression of cardiac action. 
It is a much more dangerous anaesthetic 
I than ether. See Anesthetic. 

Chloroformiza'tion. The anaes¬ 
thetic condition produced by the inha¬ 
lation of chloroform. 
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Chlorofor'mum. Chloroform. 

Chlorofor'mum Purifica'tum. 
Purified chloroform. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for a heavy, colorles, diffu¬ 
sive liquid, largely used as an anaes¬ 
thetic. 

Ohlorofor'mum Vena'le. Com¬ 
mercial chloroform. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for unpurified chloroform ; it 
should contain 98 per cent, of chloro¬ 
form ; employed in liniments, etc. 

Chlo'roid. A term applied to the 
chlorous plate which is in connection 
with a zinc plate in a voltaic circle ; 
denoting the negative pole, from its 
exhibiting the attraction which is cha¬ 
racteristic of chlorine. The positive 
pole is termed Ztncoid. 

Chlo'rophyll, klo-ro-fil. (Gr. 
yAtopog, “ green,” and tpoXXov, “ leaf.”) 
Leaf-green. The green coloring matter 
of leaves; a complex, granular sub¬ 
stance, imparting its green tint to 
foliage. See Chromule. 

Ohloro'sis. (Gr. yAatpoe, “ green.”) 
Cachectic anaemia ; “ green sickness ” 
of young females, with anaemia and 
dysmenorrhtea ; an affection character¬ 
ized by deficient growth of the corpus¬ 
cular elements of the blood, pallid 
countenance, and suppression or reten¬ 
tion of catamenial discharge. It is 
a variety of anaemia, occurring in a 
peculiar diathesis or habit of body, 
and almost without exception affect¬ 
ing young women about the period of 
puberty. Lurid, yellow or greenish 
complexion, languor, listlessness, de¬ 
bility, breathlessness, cardiac symp¬ 
toms, depraved appetite, and amenor- 
rhoea, dysmenorrhoea, menorrhagia, and 
leucorrhoea, are among its symptoms. 
The prognosis is usually favorable. 

Chlorot'ic. Pertaining to chlorosis; 
applied to those affected with that dis¬ 
order. 

Chlo'rous. Pertaining to chlorine. 
Also applied to the negative element 
of a binary compound. Electro-nega¬ 
tive. The chlorous pole is that pole 
of a particle of zinc or hydrochloric 
acid which has the attraction or affinity 


characteristic of chlorine. See Zin- 
cous Pole. 

Chlo'rozone. A substance com¬ 
posed of chlorine and ozone; a disin¬ 
fecting agent. 

Cho'anse Na'rium. (Gr. yoa^rj, 
I “funnel.”) The posterior nares; a 
name applied to the two large openings 
at the upper and front part of the 
pharnyx. 

Choke'-damp. (Ger. Darnpf, a 
“ vapor.”) Carbonic acid ; carbon di¬ 
oxide or carbonic anhydride. Impure 
carbonic acid gas accumulated in coal¬ 
pits, wells, mines, etc.; often destructive 
of life by preventing the respiration of 
air. It is applied by miners to all ir- 
respirable gases or vapors. See also 
Fire-damp. 

Cholse'mia. (Gr. ynXrj, “ bile,” and 
aepa, “ blood.”) Jaundice ; increase 
| of bile in the blood. A morbid state 
of the system, with blood-poisoning 
from suppression of bile-secretion. Ap¬ 
plied to a condition of coma with con¬ 
vulsions due to the presence in the 
blood of bile or its constituents. 

Chol'-agognes, kol-ag-ogz. (Gr. 
yoXij, “ bile,” and aywyos, “ expeller.”) 
Agents which lessen the amount of 
bile in the blood. Purgatives causing 
discharge of bile into the alimentary 
canal. The chief cholagogues are the 
mercurial preparations, including calo¬ 
mel and blue pill ; podophyllin ; aloes; 
and rhubarb. 

Cholegystec'tomy. (Gr. yoXvj, 
“ bile,” ?.ufTTc<z, “ bladder,” ex, “ out,” 
and To,ur], a “ cutting.”) Operation of 
| cutting gall-stones out of the gall¬ 
bladder. Excision of gall-bladder. 

Choleijystl'tis. (Gr. y<>Xrj, “bile,” 
xu<tti<$, “ bladder,” and the suffix -itis, 
“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
gall-bladder. 

Chole 9 ystot'omy. (Gr. yoXrj, 
“ bile,” xurrrc?, “ bladder,” and ropy, 
“incision.”) Incision of the gall¬ 
bladder, as in operation for removing 
gall-stones. 

Oholedochi'tis. (From choledo- 
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clius , arid the suffix -itis, “inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the ductus 
choledochus. 

Choled'ochus. (Gr. yoXrp “bile,” 
and 3o%o$, “ containing.”) Containing 
or receiving bile. Applied to the united 
ducts of the liver and gall-bladder. See 
Biliary Ducts. 

Chole'ic. (Gr. y»Xy, “ bile.”) Per¬ 
taining to bile or bile-product. C. 
Acid. Taurocholic acid; bilic acid. 
A fatty acid found abundantly in hu¬ 
man bile. 

Cholelithi'asis. The formation of 
biliary calculi. 

Cholemi'sia. Vomiting bile. 

ChoPera. (Gr. yoXrj, “ bile,” and 
few, to “ flow.”) Asiatic cholera. An 
infectious disease caused by the Spiril¬ 
lum cholerse (comma bacillus), and 
characterized by vomiting, violent 
purging, abdominal pain, muscular 
cramps, and collapse. The stools have 
the appearance of small particles of 
rice floating in serum, the rice-like 
bodies being masses of intestinal 
epithelium. Occasionally the stools 
contain bile, the bilious form. C., 
Chicken, a fatal epidemic disease of 
chickens, caused by a microorganism, 
and attended with ulcerative inflam¬ 
mation of the digestive and lymphatic 
systems. C. Infantum, a severe 
gastro-intestinal inflammation occurring 
in infants, probably due to one or more 
of the ptomaines. C. Morbus. C. 
Nostras. A non-infectious, nonin¬ 
flammatory disease of the stomach and 
intestines, the symptoms of which 
closely resemble those of cholera; 
caused by the products of decomposing 
food. 

Choleraic. Pertaining to the 
cholera. 

Chol'erine. (Dim. of “ cholera.”) 
Resembling cholera, sometimes applied 
to the first stage of cholera. 

Chol'eroid. (Gr. yoXepa, “ chol¬ 
era,” and etdo$, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling cholera. 

Cholesteato'ma. (Gr. yoXrj, “ bile,” 


and steatoma .) A small pearly en¬ 
cysted tumor, containing cholesterin ; 
it has been observed in the pia mater 
and in the subcutaneous connective 
tissue. 

Choles'terin. (Gr. y<>X ij, “ bile,” 
and tTzspiig, “ solid.”) C 26 H 44 0. A 
crystallizable, spermaceti-like, white, 
shining, insipid, inodorous substance 
found in the nervous system and in 
the blood and bile. It has also been 
discovered in yolk of egg, in various 
vegetable substances, as peas, and in 
olive and almond oils, etc. It is in¬ 
soluble in water, but soluble in ether, 
chloroform, boiling alcohol, etc. Chol¬ 
esterin forms the greater bulk of most 
gall-stones, being formed into coherent 
masses by inspissated mucus. It is 
never found in urine in health, but 
occurs in certain morbid states, as in 
advanced renal degeneration. 

Chol'ic A 9 M. Cholalic acid. A 
peculiar acid, derived from taurocholic 
and glycocholic acids, heated with 
alkalies. 

Cho'line. C 5 II 15 N0 2 . A poisonous 
ptomaine, found in both animal and 
vegetable tissues. 

Chololithlc. (Gr. yoXy, “ bile,” 
and Xitios, “stone.”) A term applied 
to a calculous concretion in the gall¬ 
bladder or bile-ducts. 

Cholorrhoe'a. (Gr. yoXrj, “bile,” 
and /5etv, “ to flow.”) An abnormal 
discharge of bile. 

Cholu'ria. (Gr. /oXij, “ bile,” and 
oopov , “ urine.”) Presence of bile in 
the urine. 

Chondoden'dron Tomento'sum. 

A climbing vine, native of South 
America, yielding pareira brava. 

Chon'drin. (Gr. yovdpos, “ carti¬ 
lage.”) A glucoside found in carti¬ 
lage ; a proximate principle which may 
be obtained by boiling the cornea, the 
permanent cartilages, etc. 

ChondrPtis. (Gr. yovdpos, “ carti¬ 
lage,” and the suffix -itis, “inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Cartilaginous inflammation. 

Chondrogen'esis. (Gr. yovdpog, 
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“ cartilage,” and yeveiv, 11 to beget.”) 
Cartilage formation. 

Chon'droid. (Gr. yo^dpos, “ carti¬ 
lage,” and eidos, “ resemblance.”) Car- 
tilaginiform, resembling cartilage. Ap¬ 
plied to a variety of cancer, the morbid 
product of which bears some similarity 
to cartilage. 

Chondrol'ogy. (Gr. yovSpo?, “ car¬ 
tilage,” and “ discourse.”) Des¬ 

cription or science of cartilages. 

Chondro'ma. (Gr. yovdpo $, “ car¬ 
tilage,” and suffix -oma, signifying 
“ tumor.”) Cartilaginous tumor. A 
cartilaginous growth proceeding from 
bones. The term has been especially 
applied to scirrhous or fibro-cartilagi- 
nous tumor of the brain. 

Chondros. See Cartilage. 

Chondro'sis. (Gr. yovdpos, “ carti¬ 
lage,” and suffix -om, signifying “ mor¬ 
bid state.”) Chondroma ; the progress 
of chondroma. A cartilaginous out¬ 
growth or morbid state of cartilage. 
Also, chondrogenesis. 

ChondrSt'omy. (Gr. yovdpo$, “ car¬ 
tilage,” and re/zve^, “ to cut.”) Dis¬ 
section or division of cartilage. 

Chon'drus. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for Chondrus crispus and Chondrus mam- 
milosus; nutritive and demulcent. C. 
Crispus, carrageen ; Irish moss, a plant 
of the natural order Algacex. See Car¬ 
rageen. 

Chopart’s Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

Chor'da. (Gr. yopSrj, “ chord.”) 
A cord or cord-like structure ; sinew ; 
tendon; nerve or nerve-filament. A 
collection of fibres. C. Dorsa'lis, 
dorsal cord; notochord. The foetal 
rudiment of the vertebral column. C. 
Ductus Arteriosi, the ligamentum 
arteriosum, the remains of the ductus 
arteriosus of the foetus. C. Magana, 
tendo Achillis. C. Tym'pani, a fila¬ 
ment of the facial nerve distributed to 
the tympanum. C. Ventric'uli, the 
gastric plexus of the par vagum. 

Chor'dse Tendin'eae. Tendinous 
cords connecting the carnese columnae 


of the heart to the auriculo-ventricular 
valves. C. Voca'les, the vocal cords, 
formed by the free edge of the inferior 
thyro-arytenoid ligaments. C.Willis'ii, 
the small fibres crossing the sinuses of 
the dura mater. 

Chordee'. (Gr. yopdrj, “ chord.”) 
Painful imperfect erection of the penis 
during gonorrhoea, with downward in¬ 
curvation. This affection of the penis 
is most common in the second and 
third weeks of gonorrhoea, and occurs 
chiefly at night. Frequent micturition, 
upright posture, local application of 
cold water, and the use of opium sup¬ 
pository are among the usual pallia¬ 
tives. 

ChordFtis. (Gr. yopdyj, “ chord,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the vocal cord. 

Chore'a. (Gr. yopsca, “ a dance.”) 
St. Vitus’s dance. A disease of the 
nervous system, characterized by a 
succession of irregular, clonic, invol¬ 
untary movements, of limited range, 
occurring in almost all parts of the 
body. Chorea has been called “ in¬ 
sanity of the muscles ” and “ delirium 
of the sensori-motor ganglia.” There 
is usually entire absence of rhythm 
and method in the recurrence of the 
movements, and not individual mus¬ 
cles, but coordinated groups, are af¬ 
fected. The disease is most common 
in childhood, especially among girls 
from eight to twelve years old. Con¬ 
trol of the muscles is not lost, but vol¬ 
untary motions are interfered with by 
the involuntary contractions. There is 
commonly cessation of the spasms dur¬ 
ing sleep. C., Elec'trical, a form of 
the disease, the movements of which 
much resemble those excited by elec¬ 
tricity. 

Ohore'ic. Pertaining to, or affected 
with, chorea. 

Cho'rlon. (Gr. yopcov, “ skin.”) 
Shaggy chorion. The second or ex¬ 
ternal enveloping membrane of the 
foetus; the after-birth. It is a thin, 
transparent membrane, and entirely 
surrounds the foetus in utero. It is by 
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some thought to consist of two laminas, 
the exochorion and endochorion. It is 
exterior to the amnion and interior to 
the decidua. The name is also used 
for the dermis or true skin. 

Cho'roid, ko-royd. (Gr. yoptov, 
“ chorion,” and etdu?, “ resemblance.”) 
Resembling the chorion. Applied to 
the second membrane of the eye, a 
vascular tunic immediately internal to 
the sclerotic. 

Choroiditis. (From choroid , and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the choroid membrane of the 
eye, specific or otherwise. 

Choroido-r6tini tis. In flam m ation 
of both the choroid and retina. C. 
Pigmento'sa, a variety in which these 
members are atrophied, speckled with 
pigment, and unnaturally adherent. 

Choroma/nia. (Gr. y<>po$, “dance,” 
and pavia, “ madness.”) Choreomania. 
A nervous disease characterized by va¬ 
rious rhythmic movements. The dan¬ 
cing mania of the Middle Ages. 

Chrisma. Ointment. 

Chro'mate. A compound of chromic 
acid and a base. 

Chromat'ic. (Gr. ypojpa, “ color.”) 
Pertaining to, or exhibiting, color. C. 
Aberration. See Aberration and 
Chromatism. 

Chro'matism. (Gr. ypwpa, “ color.”) 
The aberration of refrangibility, by 
which the rays of light are decom¬ 
posed and the correctness of their 
transmission through convex lenses de¬ 
stroyed. See Aberration. 

Chromatop'sia. (Gr. ypujpa, 
“ color,” and o</>os, “ vision.”) Vision 
with subjective color-perception. Ap¬ 
plied to a visual state said to occur in 
inflammation of the optic nerve, jaun¬ 
dice, etc., wherein an iridescent impres¬ 
sion is made on the retina. 

Chromatu'ria. (Gr .ypajpa, u color,” 
and oopov, “ urine.”) The secretion 
and discharge of urine of an unnatural 
color. 

Chrome Yel'low. Chromate of 


lead; it is largely made use of as a 
pigment. 

Chro'mic. Pertaining to, or ob¬ 
tained from, chromium. C. Ap'id, a 
teroxide of chromium, derived from a 
mixture of bichromate of potassium and 
oil of vitriol. It is a valuable escha- 
rotic for removal of syphilitic and 
other morbid growths. 

Chromidro'sis. (Gr. ypajpa, u color,” j 
and idpws, “ sweat.”) Discolored per¬ 
spiration ; abnormal coloration of the 
perspiratory secretion or sweat-glands; ; 
it is usually of black or dark color. 

Chro'mium. (Gr. ypujpa , “ color.”) j 
A whitish, brittle metal of 5.5 specific 
gravity, so called from its remarkable 
tendency to form colored compounds. 

It forms the coloring element of the 
ruby, emerald, etc. 

Chromophyto'sis. (Gr. ypajpa, 

“ color,” and <puT<>v, “ plant.”) Cutane- 
eous discoloration in brownish patches, 
usually presenting upon the superior 
portion of the thorax. See Piiytosis. 

Chro'mule. (Gr. yptupa, “ color,” f 
and ukrj, “ matter.”) The coloring- 
matter of plants. It is distinguished 
from “ chlorophyll,” the application of 
which is limited to the green ingredient 
of plant-cells. 

Chron'ic. (Gr. ypovos, “ time.”) A 
term applied to diseases when the 
progress is slow and the duration pro¬ 
longed ; used in contradistinction from 
acute , which is applied to diseases of 
relatively short duration and greater 
violence, the symptoms of which pro- • 
ceed with greater rapidity. 

Chrysanthemum. (Gr. ypuffos, 
“gold,” and avOepov. “flower.”) See 
Calendula Officinalis. 

Chrysaro'bin. (Gr. ypuao?, “ gold,” 
and araroha .) The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a substance extracted by certain 
solvents from Goa powder, a deposit 
in the wood of the trunk of Andira 
Araroha. It is a crystalline powder, pale 
yellow in color, without taste or odor. 

It may be converted by oxidizing 
agents into chrysophanic acid, by which 
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! name it is often erroneously called. In 
• India it is employed in skin diseases. 

Chrysophan'ic AqkL (Gr. ypu(j»$, 
| “ gold,” and watvio, to “ make shine.”) 
j C 15 II 10 O 4 . Rheic acid. An odorless 
crystallizable acid procured from cer- 
{ tain lichens, from the roots of various 
j 1 species of Rheum , from chrysarobin, 
j etc. The term is also applied to rhein, 
{ or chrysarobin, a mixture of proximate 
principles forming the chief constituent 
| of “ Goa powder,” the product of the 
j decay of a Brazilian tree; employed as 
a local application in psoriasis, tinea 
I tonsurans, and other cutaneous dis- 
, eases. 

Chrys'ophyll. (Gr. ypuaos, “ gold,” 
[ and <puXX<», “ leaf.”) A variety of 
| chromule of a golden-yellow color. 

Chthonopha/gia, kthon-o-fay-je- 
ah. (Gr. yOtov, “earth,” and (paystv, 
It “ to eat.”) Earth-eating, dirt-eating. 
A West Indian affection of the func¬ 
tions of nutrition, involving desire to 
i eat dirt. 

Chur'rus. A name for extract of 
Indian hemp. See Cannabis Indica, 
and Bhang. 

Chyla/ceous. (Gr. yoko$, “ j uice.”) 
Pertaining to, or consisting of, chyle. 

Chyle, kile. (From the same.) The 
white or milky fluid, consisting of the 
fatty matter of aliment, in a condition 
of emulsion or fine mechanical division, 
with the intestinal juices. It is con- 
! verted from chyme, in the duodenum 
i and the rest of the small intestines, 
during digestive process, absorbed by 
: the lacteal vessels, and conveyed into 
the blood by the thoracic duct. See 
Chyme. 

Chylif'erous. (Gr. yuXog, “juice,” 
and <pspu>, to “ bear.”) Transmitting, 
or beai'ing, chyle, as the lacteal vessels. 
C. Ves'sels, lacteals; vessels which 
convey chyle from the intestines to the 
thoracic duct. 

Chylifica'tion. Chylifaction. Chyle- 
formation and -absorption. Process of 
separation, during the digestive pro¬ 
cesses, of chyle from chyme. 


Chylopoiet'ic Vis'cera. (Gr. 
yuXo?, “juice,” and noceaj, to “make.”) 
Parts involved in producing chyle. 

Chy'lous. Pertaining to, or resem¬ 
bling, chyle. 

Chyluria. (Gr. yuX<> “ chyle,” and 
oupov , “ urine.”) Milky urine ; galac- 
turia; chylorrhcea urinalis; chylous 
urine. The excretion of urine of a 
milky appearance without apparent 
renal lesion ; it is a disorder occurring 
chiefly in tropical climates, and there 
are usually more or less distinct traces 
of blood in the urine; a microscopic 
nematode entozoon, the filaria sanguinis 
hominis, is generally found in the blood 
and urine of the patient suffering from 
this malady. 

Chyme, kime. (Gr. yupo<s, “juice.”) 
The semi-fluid, pulpy mass formed by 
the food after it has been digested in the 
stomach and acted upon by the gastric 
secretions. After passing from the 
stomach into the duodenum the chyle 
is separated from it in the small intes¬ 
tines, and the excrementitious portion 
passes along the large intestine for 
anal expulsion. 

Chymifica'tion. Digestive trans¬ 
formation of aliment into chyme. The 
process of becoming or of forming 
chyme. 

Qiba'rious. (Lat. cibnm, “food.”) 
Esculent; edible; pertaining to, or 
useful for, food. 

Qieatri/cial. (Lat. cicatrix , “ scar.”) 
Pertaining to cicatrix. 

Qicatric'ula, sik - a - trik - yu - lah. 
(Dim. of Lat. cicatrix , “ scar.”) The 
blastoderm of a bird’s ovum. A small 
round white spot observed on the sur¬ 
face of the yolk-bag of an impregnated 
egg; it is the germinal membrane, 
from which the future being is de¬ 
veloped. 

Qica'trix, sik-ay-trix. (Lat., “a 
scar.”) The mark, seam, scar, or ele¬ 
vation, first of a red color, afterward 
white, remaining after the healing of a 
wound or ulcer. The cicatrix of a 
bone is known as callus. 
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Qicatriza/tion. (Lat. cicatrix, 
“scar.”) Cicatrix formation. The 
process by which solutions of contin¬ 
uity in an organ or tissue are repaired. 

Cicu'ta. See Conium Maculatum. 

Cicu'ta Vlro'saAquat'ica. Water 
hemlock ; a plant of the natural order 
Umbelliferse, a native of Europe. Its 
roots, which are often mistaken for 
wild smallage, and eaten as such, are a 
violent poison, producing tremors, ver¬ 
tigo, burning in the stomach, etc. 

Qil'ia. (PI. of Lat. cilium , “ eye¬ 
lash.”) The eyelashes, or hairs growing 
from the margins of the eyelids. Also 
applied to certain filaments on the free 
surfaces of epithelial cells. 

Qil'Iary. (Lat. cilium , “eyelash.”) 
Pertaining to the cilia, or eyelashes, or 
to the eyelids, or to certain structures 
and appendages involved in the accom¬ 
modative process of the eye. C. Mar¬ 
gin, tarsal margin. The free extremity 
of the eyelids, at the junction of the 
skin and lining mucous membrane; the 
edge from which the cilia or eyelashes 
proceed. 

(yiPiate. (Lat. cilium , “ eyelash.”) 
Fringed ; fimbriated ; furnished with 
cilia. 

QiPlum. (Lat.). The eyelash; also 
the eyelid, or ciliary margin. Singular 
of Cilia ( q. v.). 

Qillo'sis. Palpebral tremor ; spas¬ 
modic agitation of the eyelids. 

Cimicif'uga. (Lat. cimex, “ bug,” 
and fugo, to “ put to flight.”) The name 
(U. S. Ph.) of branch, undergrowth, 
and rootlets of the plant known as 
Cimicifuga racemosa. C. Ratjemo'- 
sa, black snake-root; sometimes called 
Actsea Racemosa. A plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Ranunculacese, growing in 
various parts of Ameriza. Its rhizome 
and rootlets, the Ph. name of which 
(U. S.) is cimicifuga, are tonic and 
somewhat antispasmodic, being em¬ 
ployed in cases of chorea and uterine 
convulsions with good results. 

Cineho'na, sin-ko-nah. The phar¬ 
macopoeia] name (U. S.) for the bark 


of any species of Cinchona, contain¬ 
ing at least 3 per cent, of alkaloids. 
Peruvian bark. The genus Cinchona, 
comprises many species of trees, all of 
which are natives of South America, 
and are found chiefly in Peru and 
Bolivia. Varieties: 1. C. F lava, yellow 
cinchona , calisaya-bark. Imported in 
the form of quilled or stick Calisaya 
and flat Calisaya. The latter is the 
most useful, because it contains less of 
the epidermis of the bark. 2. Cin- - 
chona rubra, red cinchona; also called 
cascariUa roxa and colorada. This 
too comes in the form of quills and 
flat pieces. 3. Cinchonse pallidse cor¬ 
tex,pale cinchona, is officinal in the Br. 
Ph. 4. Non-ojflcinal barks are brought 
from the northern part of South Amer¬ 
ica. and comprise Carthagena bark and 
Pitaya bark. Cinchona contains nu¬ 
merous alkaloids, of which only four 
are used medicinally, viz.: Quinine, 
Quinidine, Cinchonine , and Cinchoni- \ 
dine. Other alkaloids are Quinamine, 
Quinidamine , Homoquinine or Ultra- 
quinine , Cinchonamine , Pay tine, Homo- 
cinchonine, Homocinchonidine, Cusco- 
nine, Cusconidine, Aricine, Paricine, 
Paytamine, Dihomocinchonine, Dicin- \ 
chonine, Diquinidine, Javanine, Cincho- : 
line. Cinchona also contains Kinic, ! 
Kinovic , and Cinchotannic acids, red 
and yellow coloring matter, and a vola¬ 
tile oil. Officinal Preparations: Ex- 
tractum Cinchonse, both solid and fluid ; 
Extractum cinchonse Flava Liquidum 
(Br.) Infusum cinchonse ; Tinctura 
Cinchonse ; and Tinctura cinchonse : 
composita or Huxam's Tincture. Of 
the preparations the latter is the most 
used. Dose: i to 4 fluidrachms. 

Qinchona/ceae, sin - ko - nay - she - e. 
(From cinchona .) The name of a nat¬ 
ural order of exogenous tropical trees 
or shrubs, including the cinchona. The 
plants of this order have been referred 
by some to the Rubiacise. The bark 
of many species has remarkable anti- 
periodic properties. 

Qinchonidi'nae Sul'plias. A neu¬ 
tral sulphate of cinchonidine, occurring 
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in white, silky, needle-like crystals. 
Soluble in 100 parts of cold water and 
in 70 parts of alcohol. Its action is 
similar to that of sulphate of quinine, 
but the dose must be about one-third 
larger. 

Clinchoni/nae Sul'phas. A sul¬ 
phate of cinchonine, resembling the 
sulphate of quinine in appearance and 
effects. The dose should be slightly 
larger than that of the latter salt. 

Cinera'ceous. Cineritious. 

Qineri'tious, sin-er-ish-yus. (Lat. 
cineres, “ ashes.”) Ash-colored; ashy; 
having the character, appearance, or 
consistence of ashes. Applied to the 
exterior or cortical part of the brain. 
C. Tubercle, a portion of the floor of 
the third ventricle of the brain. 

Qinet'ica. Diseases or agents af¬ 
fecting the muscles or muscular action. 

Qin'gulum, sing-gyu-lum. In gen¬ 
eral, a girdle ; applied to the waist; to 
a fibrous bundle in the brain; and 
especially as a designation of herpes 
zoster, or shingles, from the girdling 
development of the vesicles around 
some portion of the body. 

Qin'nabar. HgS. Red sulphide 
of mercury. Also applied to the red 
resinous juice of the Calamus rotang , 
an East Indian tree. When pulverized, 
cinnabar is called vermilion, and is em¬ 
ployed as a pigment. Chrome cinnabar 
is a very basic chromate of lead; and 
cinnabar of antimony is mercuric sul¬ 
phide. 

Cinnamo'mum or Cin'namon. 

The inner bark of the shoots of the Cin- 
namomum Zeylanicum. It is an effect¬ 
ive and pleasant aromatic, moderately 
pungent in taste, and is one of the best 
cordial, carminative, and restorative 
spices, readily relieving nausea and 
flatulence. 

Cin'namon-Tree. The Cinnamo- 
mum Zeylanicum , a tree of the natural 
order Lauracese , a native of Ceylon, 
yielding a volatile oil. 

Qioni'tis. (Gr. xuuv, “ uvula,” and 


suffix -itis, signifying “inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the uvula. 

Qionot'omy. (Gr. xuov, “ uvula,” 
and rofiT], “ incision.”) Abscission of 
the uvula. 

(yir^inus. (Gr. xcpxcvo?, “ circle.”) 
Zona ignea. A term applied to herpes 
zoster, or shingles. 

Qir'cle of Haller. A circle of 
veins beneath the nipple. C., Lower 
Polar, an imaginary line separating the 
meridional from the cervical zone or 
region of dangerous placental attach¬ 
ment in the womb. C., Upper Polar, 
an imaginary line separating the fundal 
from the meridional zone on the inner 
surface of the womb. C. of Willis, 
the anastomoses between the branches 
of the internal carotid and vertebral 
arteries at the base of the brain. It 
is formed behind by the posterior cere¬ 
bral artery, on each side by the trunk 
of the internal carotid and posterior 
communicating, and in front by the 
anterior cerebral and anterior com¬ 
municating arteries. 

Qircula/tion, ser - kyu - lay - shun. 
(Lat. circulare , “ to encompass.”) The 
movement of the blood from the heart, 
through the arteries, capillaries, and 
veins back to the heart. C., Collat¬ 
eral, circulation through communicat¬ 
ing branches when a blood-vessel is 
occluded. C., Portal, the passage of 
the blood from the organs of digestion 
by means of the portal vein, to the 
liver, and to the inferior vena cava by 
means of the hepatic veins. C., Pul¬ 
monary or Lesser, the passage of 
venous blood from the right ventricle 
to the lungs by means of the pulmon¬ 
ary artery, through the pulmonary ca¬ 
pillaries, and its return as arterial blood 
through the pulmonary vein to the 
right auricle. C., Systemic, the course 
of the blood other than in the foetal 
and pulmonary systems. 

Cir'culatory. Pertaining to the 
circulation of the blood. 

Cir'culus Arterio'sus Ir'Idis. The 
artery encircling the iris. C.Venosus, 
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a distinct space about the area opaca of 
the blastoderm. 

Cir'cumagen'tes. (Lat. circum, 
“ around,” and agere, “ to go.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the oblique muscles of the 
eye. 

Qircumci'sion, ser - kum - sizli -un. 
(Lat. drcumcidere, “ to cut about.”) The 
abscission of an annular portion of the 
prepuce or foreskin ; practised surgi¬ 
cally in cases of extraordinary length 
or contraction of the prepuce or when 
necessitated by disease, and as a relig¬ 
ious rite by Jews, Mohammedans, etc. 
See Phimosis. 

(yircumelu'sion. (Lat. circum , 
“ around,” and claudere , “ to close.”) 
A mode of acupressure wherein, the 
needle having been passed back of 
the artery, wire or thread is drawn 
around the needle-ends to increase com¬ 
pression over the track of the artery. 

(yircumduc'tion. (Lat. circum , 
“ around,” and ducere , “ to lead.”) 
Perisphalsis. The continuous circular 
motion of a limb around an imaginary 
axis, the rotating limb describing the 
surface of a cone. 

Cir'curnflex. (Lat. circum, ‘‘around,” 
and flecterc , “ to bend.”) Bent about; 
bent circularly ; winding round; curved 
like a bow ; a term applied to certain 
arteries, veins, etc. 

Qir'eumscrlbed. (Lat. circum , 
■“ around,” and scribere , “ to draw.”) 
Applied to inflammations, swellings, 
etc., clearly marked from surrounding 
parts. 

(yireumv&l'late. (Lat. circum , 
'“ around,” and vallum., “ trench.”) Sur¬ 
rounded by a ridge ; applied to certain 
lingual papillae consisting of a central 
part divided from a circumference by a 
narrow circular fissure. 


affecting the interstitial connective tis¬ 
sue of the different organs, and not 
the structures by which the proper 
physiological function is performed; 
resulting in a dense, contracted, fis¬ 
sured, granular condition of an organ, 
with obliteration of vessels. Used es¬ 
pecially and originally with reference 
to such a condition of the liver. Also 
applied to a yellow coloring matter 
sometimes morbidly secreted by the tis¬ 
sues. C. of the Kidney, interstitial ne¬ 
phritis. C. of the Liver, Cirrhosis 
hepatis; chronic or interstitial hepa¬ 
titis ; granular or hobnailed liver. A 
form of cirrhosis producing a dense, < 
granular, wrinkled condition of the 
liver, with deformity, diminution in 
size, and atrophy. It frequently re- i 
suits from protracted hyperaemia and 
chronic irritation produced by spirit- : 
drinking. C. of the Lung, interstitial 
pneumonitis; fibroid degeneration of 
the lung. A form of cirrhosis with 
consolidation or contraction of pul¬ 
monary tissue, accompanied with dila¬ 
tation of the bronchi. 

QlrrhSt'ic. Pertaining to, affected 
with, or of the nature of, cirrhosis. 

Qir'sogele. (Gr. xtpao?, a “ varix,” 
and xrjXrj, “ tumor.”) A varicose dilata¬ 
tion of the spermatic vein. Varicocele. 

Qrr'soid. (Gr. xipaos, “ varix,” and 
“ resemblance.”) Resembling a 
varix or varicose vein ; applied to cer¬ 
tain forms of aneurism in which the 
dilatation of the arteries resembles the 
state of a varicose vein, the artery pre¬ 
senting contortion, dilatation, and elon¬ 
gation. 

Qirsom'phalus. (Gr. xipoosj “varix,”j 
and 6p<paX<>$, “ umbilicus.”) Varicose 
condition of the vessels surrounding 
the umbilicus. 


Qirrhon'osus. (Gr. xcppo$. “ tawny,” 
and vixrog, “ disease.”) Yellowness of 
the serous membranes ; a post-mortem 
appearance of certain fatal diseases. 

Qirrho'sis. (Gr. xtpp <>$, “ tawny.”) 
Chronic interstitial inflammation ; scle¬ 
rosis. A term applied in general to a 
chronic, non-suppurative inflammation, 


QirsdphthaPmia. (Gr. xc/xm?, 

“varix,” and 6<r0aXp<>$, “eye.”) Oph¬ 
thalmia varicosa; a high degree of 
ophthalmia, involving a general vari¬ 
cose condition of the blood-vessels of 
the conjunctiva. 

(yirsot'omy. (Gr. xip<ro<$, “ varix,” 
and tu/17], “ incision.”) Incision or ex- 
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cision of a varix ; treatment of varices ! 
by cutting. 

Cissam'pelos Capen'sis. A plant 

of the natural order Menispermacese, 
growing in the mountainous parts of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Boers 
use its root as an emetic and cathartic. 
C. Pareira, the pareira brava (Ameri¬ 
can wild vine) ; the name pareira brava 
is given to three separate drugs, the 
rarest of which is produced from the 
Cissampelos Pareira, a native of South ; 
America. 


Cis'tus Cre'ticus. A plant of the 
natural order Cystinese, from which is 
obtained ladanum or labdanum, a 
gum-resin of dark color and pleasant 
odor; formerly employed in making 
warm plasters, and sometimes inter¬ 
nally as a stomachic ; it is also obtained 
from Cistus ladaniferus and C. lauri- 
folius. 

Cit'rate. A compound of citric acid 
and a base. 


Cit'ric Agid. (Lat. citrus, “ a 
lemon tree.”) An organic crystalline 
acid obtained from lemons, limes, etc., 
and employed in medicine as antiseptic, 
refrigerant, and diuretic. See Acid. 

Cit'rine Ointment. (From the 
same.) Unguentum hydrargyri nitra- 
tis. See Unguentum. 

Ci'trus Auran'tium. The syste¬ 
matic name of the orange-tree, an 
evergreen of the natural order Auran- 
tiacese, bearing white flowers at the 
same time as the ripened fruit. The 
flowers are used as a perfume, and on 
distillation yield a small quantity of 
essential oil, as do also the leaves of 
the tree. The yellow rind of the fruit 
is an aromatic bitter used in dyspepsia, 
etc., and orange-juice is a pleasant acid, 
employed as a drink in febrile or scor¬ 
butic affections. (See Orange, and 
Aurantum.) C. Limet'ta Berga'- 
mmm, a tree bearing a fruit from 
the rind of which the oil of bergamot 
is obtained. C. Med'ica, or Limo'- 
num, the systematic name of the lemon- 
tree, the fruit of which has a pleasant 
odor, for which it is dependent upon 


the oil of the rind. The outer rind or 
peel is used in the same cases as the 
Cortex Aurantii (which see); the 
juice is a sharp, but pleasant acid, em¬ 
ployed as a beverage in febrile affec¬ 
tions. Its properties are refrigerant 
and antiseptic. 

Qiv'et. An unctuous substance 
yielded by two glands in the anal 
pouch of the civet cat. 

Civiale’s Operation for Stone. 
See Operation. 

Clamp. A metallic surgical in¬ 
strument for compressing parts, aiding 
in tightening sutures and ligaments, etc. 

Clap. Familiar name for Gonor- 
rhcea (</. v.). 

Clarifica'tion. (Lat. clams, “clear,” 
and facere “ to make.”) A pharma¬ 
ceutical operation, the process of clear¬ 
ing liquids; separation from a liquid 
of insoluble substances interfering with 
its transparency. It is effected by sub¬ 
sidence, decantation, filtration, etc. 

Clark’s Column. See Column, 
Clark’s. 

Classiflca'tion. (Lat. classis , 
“ class,” and facere, “ to make.”) Sci¬ 
entific distribution into groups. The 
formation of classes, as of diseases, 
objects of natural history, etc., with 
reference to their characteristics and 
peculiarities. 

Claud'ent. (Lat. claudere, “ to 
close.”) Shutting; drawing together. 

Claustrum. See Encephalon. 

Clausu'ra. (Lat. claudere, “ to 
close.”) Closure, or imperforation, as 
of a canal. C. U'teri, imperforation 
of the uterus. 

Clava/tion. (Lat. clavns , “ a nail.”) 
Goinphosis. A form of articulation, as 
that of the teeth in the alveoli. 

Clav'icle. The collar-bone. See 
Bone. 

Clavic'ular. Pertaining to the 
clavicle, or collar-bone. 

Cla'vus. (Lat., “ a nail.”) A corn 
or callosity ; small, deep, callous thick¬ 
ening of the epidermis, especially on 
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the toes; it results from hypertrophy 
of the papillae of the derma, usually 
produced by intermittent pressure. The 
term has also been applied to condy¬ 
loma of the uterus ; tubercle on the 
conjunctiva, etc. 

Cla'vus Hyster'icus. An acute, 
neuralgic pain, often associated with 
hysteria, but occurring also in other 
conditions, which is felt in a localized 
point in the head, and is described by 
the patient as such a sensation as 
might be produced by a nail being 
driven into the part. 

Clay. A primitive earth, formerly 
called argil, but now alumina. 

Cleans'ings. A vulgar synonym of 
lochia. 


Cleav'age. Segmentation ; sepa¬ 
ration, as of muscles into their natural 
striae. 

Cleft Pal'ate. Congenital palatine 
fissure, frequently associated with hare¬ 
lip. 

Clefts, Branch'ial. Five or six ! 
fissures found in the foetus between 
the branchial arches ; they are normally 
obliterated early in foetal life; occa¬ 
sionally, however, a portion of one is j 
left unclosed and forms a branchial 
fistula connecting the pharynx with 
the outer surface of the neck. This , 
congenital defect is usually found im¬ 
mediately above the sterno-clavicular 
joint. 

Cleido-mas'toid. Pertaining to 
the mastoid process and the clavicle. 
Applied to a muscle. See Muscle. 

Cleis&g'ra. (Gr. xketg, “ clavicle,” 
and (lypa , “ seizure.”) Gout of the 
clavicular articulation. 


Clem'atisErec'ta. Upright virgin’s 
bower, a plant of the natural order 
Ranunculacese , native of Europe, and 
cultivated in America. Its leaves have 
been regarded as resisting venereal ! 
poison, and also as diuretic and dia¬ 
phoretic. C. Flam'mula, a plant, 
native of Europe, bearing very acrid 
leaves. In some sections of the United 
States it has been cultivated for orna¬ 


ment. C. Vital'ba, common virgin’s 
bower. The leaves of the Clematis 
vitalba are acrid, and are sometimes 
employed medicinally ; an infusion has 
been used in itch. 

Clgptoma'nia. (Gr. xlenreiv, “ to 
steal,” and fiavia, “madness.”) Clep- 
simania ; kleptomania. A morbid con¬ 
dition involving disposition to purloin 
chattels. 

Clergyman’s Sore Throat. Apho¬ 
nia clericorum. Dysphonia clericorum. 
A morbid condition of the throat, at¬ 
tributed to excessive use of the voice, 
and constituting a form of chronic fol¬ 
licular laryngo-pharyngitis. See Dys¬ 
phonia Clericorum. 

Climac'teric, klim-ak-ter-ik. (Gr. 
xXtfiaxrrjp, “ a step.”) A term orig¬ 
inally applied to certain epochs in the 
life of an individual, imagined to be 
critical or to mark a period at which 
the body had undergone an entire 
change, retaining none of the struc¬ 
tural elements from the previous epoch ; 
these periods were variously reckoned, 
most commonly in multiples of seven, 
the ninth multiple, or sixty-third year, 
being regarded as the so-called “ grand 
climacteric.” At present the word has 
lost its original significance, and is 
applied somewhat vaguely to various 
critical periods in life, with marked 
physiological or developmental changes, 
such as the period of puberty; it is 
especially used with reference to the 
time of the cessation of menstruation 
in females; change of life. (See Men¬ 
opause.) C. Disease, this term has 
been applied to a particular disease, 
supposed to be distinct from the nat¬ 
ural decay, said to occur in advanced 
life, or at about the sixty-third year; 
appearing suddenly, and inducing de¬ 
bility, dyspepsia, insomnia, cephalalgia, 
etc. The existence of such an inde¬ 
pendent disease is exceedingly dubious. 
C. Teething, production of teeth late 
in life, after the loss of the permanent 
teeth ; usually between the sixty-third 
and the eighty-first year; that is, be- 
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tween the two “ grand climacteric years ” 
of the ancients. 

Cll'mate. (Gr. xXipa, “ region.’ ) 
The general result in a given place or 
country of the temperature, amount of 
rainfall, moisture, and sunshine, direc¬ 
tion and velocity of the wind, and the 
elevation above sea-level. 

Clim&t'ic. Pertaining, or refer- 
« able, to climate. 

Climatol'ogy. (Gr. xfopa, “re¬ 
gion,” and “discourse.”) A 

treatise on, or the science of, climate. 
Meteorology. 

Clin'ic. Clinical. A clinical lec¬ 
ture. Bedside instruction, or study of 
disease from actual patients. See 
Clinical. 

Clln'ical. (Gr. xfov-r), “ bed.”) Per¬ 
taining to a bed ; applied to lectures 
: delivered at the bedside, or the practi- 
! cal study and tuition of disease there; 
and, in general, to all that pertains to 
, the practical study of pathology from 
: living subjects. 

Cli/noid. (Gr. xfov-q, “ bed,” and 
etdos, “ resemblance.”) Resembling a 
bed; applied to four processes of the 
sphenoid bone. See Process. 

Cliseom'eter. (Gr. xkuns, “ incli¬ 
nation,” and psrpov, “ measure.”) An 
instrument to determine the pelvic in¬ 
clination, and to determine the relation 
between the axis of the pelvis and that 
of the body. 

Clitoridec'tomy. (Gr. xXeiropc?, 
“clitoris,” ex, “from,” and r oprq, a 
“ cutting.”) Excision of the clitoris. 

Clit'oris. (Gr. xXecw, to “ shut up.”) 
(Estrus ; penis muliebris. An erectile 
organ in females, analogous to the 
penis of the male. It is a small, elon¬ 
gated body, situated at the superior 
part of the vulva, beneath the anterior 
commissure, between the nymphae ; its 
base is surrounded by a slight fold, 
similar to the prepuce; it is not perfor¬ 
ated by the urethra, is supplied with 
erectile tissue, and its internal structure 
resembles that of the corpus caver- 
nosum of the penis. 


Clit'orism. (From the same.) The 
abuse, or a morbid enlargement, of the 
clitoris. Unnatural intercourse of wo¬ 
men. 

Clitori/tis. (From clitoris, and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the clitoris. 

Clitordt'omy. (From clitoris , and 
Gr. to/ii), “ incision.”) Amputation or 
excision of the clitoris. Clitoridectomy. 

Cli'vus Blumenbach'ii. The slope 
of Blumenbach ; the name given to an 
inclined surface behind the dorsum 
ephippii of the sphenoid bone. 

Clo'aca. (Lat., “ a sewer.”) The 
name given to the cavity or pouch at 
the extremity of the intestinal canal 
of birds, reptiles, and many fishes, 
which receives the faeces, urine, and 
semen of the male and the ovum of 
the female. The plural of the word 
(cloacae) is employed to designate the 
openings in the shell of the new bone 
leading to the enclosed dead bone in 
cases of necrosis. 

ClSn'ic. (Gr. xXovo$, “ commotion.”) 
Relating to clonus. A term applied to 
spasmodic movements which are of 
short duration and alternate with 
periods of relaxation, as in epilepsy ; 
in contradistinction to tonic , which sig¬ 
nifies a constant rigidity. See Con¬ 
vulsion. and Spasm. 

Clo'nus. (From the same.) A 
term denoting an irregular spasmodic 
muscular contraction. C., Ankle, ir¬ 
regular convulsive contractions pro¬ 
duced by sudden forcible flexion of 
the foot in certain diseases of the 
spinal cord. 

Clot. Coagulum ; the red, solid, 

: fibrinous mass separating from newly- 
drawn blood. The crassamentum of 
the blood. The other portion is a clear 
yellow liquid, called serum. The clot 
is the product of » the formation of 
fibrin, which is attributed to the union, 
under the influence of a ferment, of 
the fibrinogen which is contained in 
the liquor sanguinis with the fibrino- 
i plastic substance which is contained in 
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the blood-globules, etc. See Crassa- 
MENTUM, and THROMBOSIS. 

Cloudy Swelling 1 . Degeneration, 
parenchymatous. 

Club-foot. Talipes; kyllosis. 

Club-hand. Manus curta. A dis¬ 
tortion of the hand analogous to the 
deformity of club-foot; contraction oc¬ 
curring either as abnormal flexion or 
extension of the hand. 

Clyp'eal. (Lat. clypeus, “ shield. ’) 
Scutiform. Pertaining to, or resem¬ 
bling, a shield; applied to the thyroid 
cartilage. 

Clys'ter. (Gr. xAuZetv, “ to wash 
out.”) Enema; glyster ; injection ; 
lavamentum. A liquid, medicated or 
otherwise, injected into the intestines, 
through the anus, by means of a 
syringe, etc. See Enema. 

Cnido'sis, nid-o-sis. (Gr. xvi8r h 
“ nettle.”) The Greek equivalent of the 
Latin “ urticaria ” and English “ nettle- 
rash ;” all the terms being derived from 
the itching and burning sensation, sug¬ 
gesting that produced by the nettle, 
which accompanies this disorder. See 
Urticaria. 

Coagula'tion. (Lat. coagulare, u to 
curdle.”) The curdling or changing of 
a fluid into a more or less solid mass. 
Thickening of a fluid; formation of 
clot. The term formerly signified “ crys¬ 
tallization,” but it is now applied to 
the partial solidification of a fluid by 
heat or cold, or by the addition of some 
agent, as the thickening of the album¬ 
inous portion of certain fluids, the 
curdling of milk, etc. Especially, the 
formation of the Coagulum ( q . v.). 
C. Necrosis. See Necrosis. 

Coag'ulum. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied in general to the more or less 
solid mass formed in a fluid by the 
process of coagulation, as the curd of 
milk, the insoluble form of albumin, 
etc. In its special application to the 
coagulated blood it is termed clot. See 
Blood, and Clot. 

Coal Tar. A dark, semi-liquid sub¬ 
stance obtained as a product of the dry 


distillation of bituminous coal. It sup¬ 
plies many valuable materials in the 
arts, as well as many other commodities 
and medicines, such as amyl aniline, 
benzole, carbolic acid, etc. 

Coalgs'cence, ko-al-es-ens. (Lat. 
coalesccre, “ to grow together.”) Con¬ 
cretion ; the act of growing together; 
adhesive or intimate union of parts 
previously separated. 

Coapta'tion. (Lat. con, “ together,” 
and aptare, “to fit.”) Adjustment of 
edges of solution of continuity. The 
act of adjusting. Setting the broken 
extremities of a bone in their normal 
position; reduction of a dislocated 
bone. 

Coarcta'tion. (Lat. coarctare , “ to 
press together.”) A pressing together, 
narrowing, stricture, or contraction of 
any hollow tube, as of the larynx, in¬ 
testine, urethra, or a blood-vessel. 

Coarticula'tion. (Lat. con , “ to¬ 
gether,” and articulare, “ to join.”) 
Abarticulation. 

Co'balt. Symbol, Co. A brittle, hard, 
heavy metal, of 8.5 specific gravity, 
chiefly found in combination with ar¬ 
senic or with sulphur and arsenic. It 
is one of the few metals that are at¬ 
tracted by the magnet. Not used in 
medicine. 

Co'caine. C 17 H 21 N0 4 . An alkaloid 
obtained from the Erythroxylon Coca, an 
Andean plant, of the natural order Vio- 
laccse, found wild in Peru ; it is crystal- 
lizable, soluble in ether and alcohol, and 
slightly so in water; in some respects 
resembles caffeine. Administered inter¬ 
nally, it is a heart stimulant. Applied 
to mucous membranes or the skin de¬ 
nuded of epithelium, it causes local 
anaesthesia ; its application to the con¬ 
junctiva produces mydriasis, and pa¬ 
ralyzes the accommodative function. 
It is much used to produce local anaes¬ 
thesia of a mucous surface by painting 
with a solution of the drug. In Med¬ 
icine and Surgery it is usually employed 
in the form of hydrochlorate of cocaine, 
which possesses the advantage of in¬ 
creased solubility. 
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CocQinSl'lin. Carmine. The color¬ 
ing principle of cochineal. 

Coc'culus In'dicus. The berries 
of the Anamirta cocculus, being the 
same as the Menispermum cocculus, 
Linn. These berries contain a ker¬ 
nel which is whitish and oily, and very 
bitter in taste, and possess a bitter 
poisonous principle called picrotoxin. 
The plant is a powerful poison, and is 
never given internally as a medicine, 
though the powdered berry made into 
an ointment is sometimes employed in 
certain skin diseases. 

Coc'cus Cac'ti. Coccus of the 
cactus. The Coccinella, or cochineal 
insect, native of Mexico, Central Amer¬ 
ica, etc. They have a faint, heavy 
odor, an acrid, bitter, and astringent 
taste, are of blackish-red color on the 
outside and purple-red within. The 
use chiefly made of them is giving a 
red color to tinctures, etc. The Cochi¬ 
neal of the Pharmacopceia consists of 
the dried female insects. 

CocijySd'gla, kok - se - al - je - ah. 
(From coccyx , and Gr. a/ 7 ' 09 , “pain.”) 
Pain in the coccygeal region. See 
COCCYGODYNIA. 

Coctjyge'al. Pertaining to the 
coccyx. 

Coetpygodyn'ia. (Gr. xoxxos, “ coc- 
cyx” and oduvi), “ pain.”) Coccyodynia; 
coccyalgia; pain in the coccyx and its 
neighboring structures, experienced 
whenever any movement of the coccy¬ 
geal joints is produced, as in sitting 
down, etc. It occurs chiefly among 
women, and indicates inflammation or 
other morbid change of, or about the 
fibrous tissues of, the coccyx. In 
general, any neuralgic pain of the 
coccygeal region. 

Coccyx. See Bone. 

Cochin Leg. Applied to a leg 
affected with elephantiasis; named 
from the frequent appearance of the 
disorder at Cochin. 

Cochine'al. Dried insects used for 
coloring matter, native of South Amer¬ 
ica, Mexico, etc. They are found on 


several species of cactus, especially C. 
Cochinillifer. At a suitable time the 
insects are gathered from the plant, 
plunged into hot water, and then dried 
in the sun, in which state they have 
the appearance of small rough berries 
or seeds of a grayish-purple color. 

CoehTea. Conchoid cavity of the 
internal ear. See Ear. 

Cochlea're. (Lat. cochlea , “ snail- 
shell.”) Cochlear. A spoon; a 
spoonful. 

Cochlea'ria Armora'cia. The 
horse-radish plant, the root of which, 
Armoracise Radix, is stimulant and 
rubefacient. 

Cocilla'na. The bark of a variety 
of Guarea , used as a stimulating ex¬ 
pectorant in bronchitis. 

Co'coa, ko-ko. A substance con¬ 
sisting of the roasted and powdered 
fruit of the Theohroma Cacao, a tree 
of the West Indies. See Theobroma. 

Cocoo'lein. Cocoanut oil. See 
Cocos Nucifera. 

Cocoon'. The silkworm chrysalis; 
the envelope of silky tissue covering 
the larvae of certain arachnides, etc., 
while they are in a chrysalis state. 

Co'cos Ntnjif'era. A plant of the 
natural order Palmse. It bears as its 
fruit the cocoanut. The sap of the 
tree, when fermented, is known as 
palm wine. Cocoanut oil has been 
used in place of cod-liver oil in tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Coc'tion. (Lat. coquere, “ to boil.”) 
A term used in various senses to denote 
preparation from a crude state, as in 
digestion, or reduction of aliment to 
chyle. 

Co'delne, Codei'na, or Code'Ia. 
The name applied to an alkaloid dis¬ 
covered in opium by Robiquet in 1832. 
Its properties are narcotic, and it is said 
to possess about half the strength of 
morphine. The muriate of codeine seems 
to be of greater strength than codeine 
alone. 

Co'dex. A collection, as of regula- 
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tions or medical formulae; a term ap¬ 
plied to the Pharmacopoeia of Paris. 

Cod-liver Oil. See Oil. 

Qoelelmin'tha. See Entozoa. 

Qcelia, se-le-ah. (Gr. xodia, 
belly,” from xodo$, “ hollow.”) The 
abdomen; the belly; the inferior 
splanchnic cavity. The term has also 
been applied to the stomach. 

Qoe'liac. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the coelia, or cavity which 
contains the intestines. C. Artery. 
(See Artery.) C. Axis, the first 
single trunk given off by the abdominal 
aorta; Cosliac Artery ( q. v.). C. 
Plex'us, prolongation of the solar 
plexus. See Plexus. 

Qoeli'aea. (Gr. xodia, “belly.”) 
Disorders, or medicinal agents, affect¬ 
ing the digestive organs. 

Qoeliag'ra. (Gr. xodia , “ belly,” and 
ay pa, “a seizure.”) Gout of the abdomen. 

(yoelial'g-ia. (Gr. xodia, “ belly,” 
and ahyo$, “ pain.”) Abdominal pain. 
Tormina. 

(^celiomyal'gia. (Gr. xodia, 
“ belly,” /j it»9, “ a muscle,” and aXyo?, 
“pain.”) Abdominal myalgia; pain 
in the muscles of the abdomen. 

Qceliospas'mus. (Gr. xodia, 
“ belly,” and axatr/ios, “ spasm.”) Ab¬ 
dominal spasm or cramp. 

Qoeliot'omy. (Gr. xodia, “belly,” 
and refivstv, “ to cut.”) A term recently 
proposed by Dr. R. P. Harris for incis¬ 
ions in the anterior part of the abdo¬ 
men, being etymologically more accu¬ 
rate than laparotomy. 

Qoeli'tis. (Gr. xodia, “belly,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Abdom¬ 
inal inflammation. 

(^celo'ma. (Gr. xodo$, “ hollow.”) 
A large, round ulcer of the cornea. 

Qcenosthe'sis. (Gr. xoivo$, “ com¬ 
mon,” and anrOr]<Ti<z, “perception.’) 
Common feeling; a term denoting the 
general sensibility of the system; self- 
consciousness, the feeling of self-exist¬ 
ence or individuality. 

Qcenu'rus. (Gr. xotvoy, “ common,” 


and oupa, a “ tail.”) A species of hy¬ 
datid. A cystose bladder presenting a 
number of heads of immature tape¬ 
worms. See Hydatid. 

Coflea Arab'ica. A plant of the 
natural order of Rubiacese, affording 
coffee. It is native in Arabia, Persia, 
and the warm climates of Asia and 
America. A decoction of the roasted 
berry is the coffee of domestic parlance. 
Coffee is a vascular and nerve stimu¬ 
lant, these properties depending upon 
the alkaloid caffeine and empyreumatic 
oils. It is a valuable remedy in opium¬ 
poisoning. 

Cohe'sion. (Lat. con, “ together,” 
and hsereo, to “stick.”) The operation 
of the attraction of aggregation or force 
producing molecular adherence. C., 
Attraction of, the tendency of the 
molecules of a body to cohere and form 
aggregate masses. It is the antagonist 
of Affinity. 

Cohoba'tion. Continuous redistil- 
latiori of a liquid from the same mate¬ 
rials. 

Coin'dicant. (Lat. con, “ together,” 
and indicare, “ to indicate.”) Concur¬ 
rently symptomatic. Applied to con¬ 
firmatory signs, or those offering similar 
indications. 

Coi'tion, ko-ish-un. (Lat. con, “ to¬ 
gether,” and ire, “ to go.”) Coitus ; 
copulation ; sexual intercourse. 

Co'itus. Coition. 

Cola'tion. (Lat. colare, “to strain.”) 
Process of straining. 

Colato'rium. (From the same.) 
A strainer ; a sieve. 

Col'chici Ra'dix. Colchicum-root. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the cormus 
of Colchicum autumn ale ; narcotic, di¬ 
uretic, and cathartic. 

Col'chn^ine. An alkaloid obtained 
from the seed and cormus of Colciii- 
cum autumnale ( q. v.). 

Col'chicum Autumna'le. Mead¬ 
ow saffron; a plant of the natural 
order of Colchicacese, native of Europe. 
Its cormus and seeds are used medi¬ 
cinally, possessing similar properties. 
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It is narcotic, diuretic, and cathartic, 
and is a valuable remedy in gout. In 
excessive doses it is an acro-narcotic 
poison. 

Col'cothar. Oxidum ferri rubrum. 
A mixture of red oxide of iron and the 
persulphate, possessing the general 
properties of the preparations of iron. 

Cold. The absence of heat, or the 
sensation produced by reduction of the 
heat of the body. The term is popu¬ 
larly applied to congestion of mucous 
membrane, etc. Coryza; catarrh. 

Col / eo 9 ele. (Gr. xoAeos ,“ vagina,” 
and xyAy, “ tumor.”) Vaginal tumor. 

Col'ic. (Gr. xutAov, “ colon.”) A 
painful spasm of the smooth muscular 
fibres of the intestines. Pertaining to 
the colon. C., Hepat'ic, the pain 
caused by the passage of gall-stones 
from the liver to the intestines. C., 
Lead, colica pictonum, painter’s colic, 
saturnine colic. A variety of colic due 
to the absorption of any of the salts 
of lead. Common in painters and 
workers in white lead. C., Nephrit'ic, 
renal colic, the pain caused by the pas¬ 
sage of calculi from the pelvis of the 
kidney through the ui’eter to the blad¬ 
der. 

Colica Menstrua'lis. Dysmenor- 
rhoea. C. Pictonum. Lead colic. 
Named from Poitou in France, where it 
is said to have been epidemic. 

Coll'tis. (Gr. xatAov , “ colon,” and 
suffix -ids, signifying “ inflammation.”) 
Enteritis colica; inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the colon. Dys¬ 
entery. 

Col'lagen, kol-laj-en. (Gr. xoAAa , 
<£ glue,” and yewaw, to “ produce.”) 
The gelatinous base of connective tis¬ 
sue. An intercellular substance found 
in bone, cartilage, and various tissues 
of the body; transformed into glue 
by boiling. 

Collapse'. (Lat. collapsus , a “ fall¬ 
ing together.”) Depression of the vital 
powers; prostration; shock to the 
nervous system, often following severe 
injury. A state of nervous prostration ; 


when extreme, the functions are in a 
state of partial, or nearly complete, 
abeyance. It may terminate in death, 
or proceed through gradual reaction to 
recovery. Collapse presupposes great 
nervous exhaustion, and may be re¬ 
garded as a final and extreme degree 
of shock. C. Pulmonary, atelectasis 
pulmonum. A condition in which the 
lung is more or less devoid of air. 

Colles’s Frac'ture.- Name applied 
to a fracture of the lower end of the 
radius. See Fracture. 

Colliq'uament. (Lat. colliqueo, to 
“ melt.”) Applied to the first rudi¬ 
ments of an embryo in generation. 
Also, the substance formed by melting, 
or the result of colliquative process. 

Colliq'uative. (From the same.) 
A term applied in general to excessive 
liquid evacuation ; or the copious per¬ 
spiration and diarrhoea occurring in 
certain wasting diseases, as phthisis. 

Collo'dion. Collodium. 

Collo'dium. (Gr. xoAla, “ glue.”) 
Collodion. The Pharmacopoeial name 
(U. S.) for gun-cotton dissolved in al¬ 
cohol and ether for surgical dressing, 
the ether and alcohol rapidly evaporat¬ 
ing, and leaving a thin varnish-like coat¬ 
ing. C. cum Canthar'ide, collodion 
with cantharides. Cantharidal collo¬ 
dion. The name (U. S. Ph.) for a solu¬ 
tion composed of cantharides, flexible 
collodion, and chloroform. When ap¬ 
plied externally it produces, vesication. 
C. Flex'Ile, flexible collodion. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for a preparation 
consisting of collodion 92 parts, Can¬ 
ada turpentine 5 parts, and castor oil 
3 parts. On drying it does not contract 
like ordinary collodion. C. Styp'tl- 
cum, styptic collodion; styptic col¬ 
loid ; xylostypdc ether. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for a compound fluid, for 
immediate use in dressing wounds 
when an astringent effect is desirable, 
with the exclusion of air. It consists 
of tannic acid, alcohol, stronger ether, 
and collodion. 

Colloid', kol-loyd. (Gr. xoMa, 
“ glue,” and sc3<>$, “ resemblance.”) 
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Gelatiniform ; resembling glue or jelly ; 
glue-like. The term is of various ap¬ 
plication, being employed in general to 
denote the matter composing the tissue 
of all living parts ; more definitely to cer¬ 
tain feebly diffusive substances which 
are not crystallizable, but have the pe¬ 
culiarity of becoming gelatinous when 
combined with water, and in solution 
pass with difficulty, or not at all, through 
minutely porous septa,—as gum,gelatin, 
or albumin ; and especially to a peculiar 
morbid product, resembling in its cha¬ 
racter glue or jelly, and found asso¬ 
ciated with cancer arid various other 
forms of new growth. (See Cancer, 
and Degeneration.) C. Degenera¬ 
tion. See Degeneration. 

Collo'ma. (Gr. xoXXa, “ glue,” and 
suffix - oma , signifying “ morbid state ” 
or “ tumor.”) A term applied to the 
gelatiniform matter, non-vascular and 
amorphous, commonly found in cysts. 
Also a glue-like tumor or growth. 

Collone'ma. (Gr. xoMa, “ glue.”) 
Colloid sarcoma; colloid tumor. A 
tumor composed of a peculiar soft 
gelatiniform tissue, or oedematous con¬ 
nective tissue. 

Cbl'lum. (Lat., “ neck.”) The neck; 
the part joining the head and body ; es¬ 
pecially the anterior, as distinguished 
from the cervix, or posterior, portion 
of the neck. Also, the portion of an 
organ bearing resemblance to a neck. 
In Botany, applied to the point of 
union between the ascending and de¬ 
scending axis; the coarcture. C. U'teri, 
cervix uteri, neck of the uterus. The 
strait, inferior portion of the uterus 
opening into the vagina by the os uteri. 
C. Vesi'cse, cervix vesicae, neck of the 
bladder; the anterior portion of the 
bladder, continuous with the urethra. 

CSllyr'ium. A wash or lotion for 

the eyes. 

Colobo'ma Ir'idis. A fissure of 
the iris, generally the inferior portion, 
with prolongation of the pupil; it may 
be congenital or traumatic. 

Colobo'ma Palpebra'rum. De¬ 


fect similar to the preceding, but affect¬ 
ing the eyelid. 

Col'o 9 ynth, kol-o-sinth. The name 
of a drug obtained from the gourd of 
Citrullus colocynthis, a cucurbitaceous 
plant; a hydragogue cathartic of great 
strength, and as such is often given in 
dropsy. In small doses used for the 
| relief of constipation. 

Colocjyn'thin. A glucoside, the 
bitter principle of colocynth, of ca¬ 
thartic properties. 

Colom'ba. A name for the root of 
the Cocculus palmatus. See Calumba, 
and Columbo. 

Co'lon. (Gr. xutXov.') The princi¬ 
pal portion of the large intestine, ex¬ 
tending from caecum to rectum ; it is 
distinguished into the ascending colon 
in the right lumbar region ; the trans¬ 
verse colon, passing from the right to 
the left side; the descending colon, in 
the left lumbar region ; and the sigmoid 
flexure, marking a double curvature 
in the left iliac fossa, and terminating 
in the rectum. 

Colbm'tis. Colitis; coloenteritis. 
Inflammation of the colon, a local af¬ 
fection commencing in the submucous 
tissue, and subsequently attacking the 
mucous membrane with its glandular 
structures, and producing lesions un- 
distinguishable from those of dysentery. 
This inflammation induces gangrenous 
destruction and ulceration of the mu¬ 
cous membrane and underlying cellular 
tissue, as in dysentery; and the term is 
used as synonymous with dysentery in 
general. 

Cbl'ophony. Pix nigra ; the dark- 
colored resinous residuum after the dis¬ 
tillation of the volatile oil from com¬ 
mon turpentine. 

Col'or, kul-or. “ That quality of a 
body which affects our sensation with 
regard to its hue, tint, or appearance 
to the eye.” Newton gives the seven 
primitive prismatic colors as red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, 
but more recent authorities classify 
them as primary and secondary, the 
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primary being red, blue, and yellow, 
and the secondary green, purple, and 
scarlet. 

Colors, Accidental or Comple¬ 
mentary. A series of optical phe¬ 
nomena also known as ocular spectra. 
Colors depending on affections of the 
eye, as distinguished from those be¬ 
longing to light itself. Purely sub¬ 
jective sensations of color, often re¬ 
sulting from looking at bodies of op¬ 
posite color. Thus if the eye be di¬ 
rected for some time to a white object, 
and then turned aside, a well-defined 
image of the object will appear with 
a reverse color. This appearance is 
termed the accidental or complement¬ 
ary color. The eye, tiring of the real 
color, relieves itself with an appear¬ 
ance of its complement. 


Color of object. 

Complement. 

Black . . . . 


Red. 


Orange . . . . 


Yellow . . . . 


Green . . . . 


Blue. 


Indigo . . . . 


Violet . . . . 

. . . Bluish-green. 


Of course this complement consists of 
the remainder of the primary colors 
after subtracting the color viewed. 

Col'or-blindness. A visual defect, 
with inability to discriminate certain 
colors. It may be combined with per¬ 
fect vision in other respects. See 
Achromatopsia, and Daltonism. 

Colostra'tion. The name of an in¬ 
fantile affection, supposed to be due to 
colostrum. 

Colos'trum. The first and imper¬ 
fect milk secreted after confinement. 
It is of laxative properties, and con¬ 
tains less casein and more albumin than 
ordinary milk, and cells filled with yel¬ 
low fat-globules. C. Corpuscles, the 
granular cells found in the milk during 
the early part of lactation. They are 
epithelial cells which have undergone 
complete fatty degeneration. 

Colot'omy, ko-lot-o-me. (Gr. xioXov , 
“colon,” and ropy 7 , “incision.”) The 
operation of opening the colon either 


anteriorly or posteriorly, to create an 
artificial anus. The incision may be 
inguinal or lumbar. 

Colp&l'gia. (Gr. xoX-7: 09 , “ vagina,” 
and aXyo$, “ pain.”) Vaginal pain. 

Colpatre'sia. (Gr. vagina,” 

and aTpyro?, “ imperforate.”) Impcr- 
foration of the vagina. 

Colpeuryn'ter. (Gr. xoXtcos, “ va¬ 
gina,” and eupuvw, to “ dilate.”) An in¬ 
strument, consisting of a rubber bag, to 
be introduced empty into the vagina, 
and filled with water, ice, etc. It is 
employed to induce efficient labor-pains 
in certain cases of antepartum uterine 
haemorrhage. 

Colpi'tis. (Gr. xoXno$, “ vagina,” 
and suffix -itis, signifying “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the vagina. 

Ccd/pocele, kol-po-seel. (Gr. x<>X-k<>s, 
“ vagina,” and xijXtj, “ tumor.”) Elytro- 
cele. Vaginal tumor or hernia. 

Colpopto'sis, kol-pop-to-sis. (Gr. 
xoXiws, “ vagina,” arid 7ctuktcs, a “ fall¬ 
ing.”) Prolapsus vaginae. Vaginal 
prolapse. 

Colporrha/gia. (Gr. xoXx «?, “ va¬ 
gina,” and pryyvopi , to “break forth.”) 
Elytrorrhagia ; discharge of blood from 
the vagina. 

Colpor'rhaphy. (Gr. xoX-os, “ va¬ 
gina,” and pa<prj , “ suture.”) Elytror- 
rhaphy; suture of the vagina. See 
also Episeiorrhaphy. 

Colporrhce'a. (Gr. zoXitos, “ va¬ 
gina,” and pecv, “ to flow.”) Leucor- 
rhoea. 

Colpo'sis. (Gr. xoXno$, “ vagina,” 
and suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) Col¬ 
pitis ; inflammation of the vagina. See 
Leucorrhcea. 

Colpot/omy. (Gr. xoXno$ , “ va¬ 
gina,” and ropy, “incision.”) Vaginal 
incision, sometimes made to effect de¬ 
livery. 

Colum/bo. The familiar name of 
the root of the Jateorrhiza Calumba. 
It is a bitter tonic, usually agreeable to 
the stomach. See Calumbo. 

Columel. See Ear. 
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CSlum'nse Car'neae. The column¬ 
like bundles of muscular fibres project¬ 
ing into the ventricular cavities of the 
heart. Some of the columnae are mere 
ridges on the inner surface of the ven¬ 
tricles ; others are cords attached by 
each extremity to the ventricular wall ; 
and still others are attached by one 
extremity to the wall of the ventricles, 
by the other extremity to the chord;*} 
tendinae of the tricuspid or mitral 
valves. The latter are termed columnae, 
papillares. 

Col'umns. A term used in Anatomy 
to signify structures resembling a 
pillar. C. or Pillars of Abdominal 
Ring. There are two. The outer 
pillar is formed by the portion of Pou- 
part’s ligament which is attached to 
the spine of the pubes. The inner 
pillar is formed by the free border of 
the aponeurosis of the external oblique 
muscle. C. of Bertin. (After the 
French anatomist, Bertin.) Formerly 
applied to portions of the cortical sub¬ 
stance of the kidney which run inward 
between the pyramids. C. of Bur'- 
dach, Columns of Gall, Cuneiform 
Columns, “ posterior root-zone ; ” the 
outer portions of the posterior median 
columns of the spinal cord. C. of 
Spinal Cord. See Spinal Cord. 
Colza Oil. See Oil. 

Co'ma. (Gr. xw/m, “ deep sleep.”) 
A state of deep unconsciousness, from 
which the subject either cannot be 
aroused or can be aroused with diffi¬ 
culty only. Lethargia is sometimes 
used to signify coma from which the 
patient can be aroused, and cams , coma 
from which he cannot be aroused. 
Coma occurs in many diseases of the 
brain and its coverings, such as embol¬ 
ism, haemorrhage, meningitis, etc., and 
in concussion or compression resulting 
from injuries. It is also produced by 
narcotic poisons, such as opium, ether, 
and chloroform. C., Kussmaul’s, dia¬ 
betic coma. C. Vig'il, wakeful coma. 
A condition in which the patient is ap¬ 
parently half conscious and muttering 
irrelevant words and disconnected sen¬ 


tences. Most frequently seen in severe 
cases of typhoid fever. 

Com'atose. (Gr. xw/m, “ lethargy.”) 
Lethargic; in deep sleep; pertaining 
to, or affected with, coma. 

Combreta'ceae, kom-bre-tay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of tropical 
exogenous plants used in domestic 
medicine as astringents. 

Combus'tion. (Lat. comburere ,“ to 
burn.”) Oxidation which occurs with 
sufficient rapidity to cause an appreci¬ 
able degree of heat. C., Spontaneous, 
combustion effected between two bodies 
at common temperatures without the 
direct intervention of fire. 

Comedo'nes, kom-e-do-neez. (Lat. 
comedo , to “ consume.”) Grubs; a 
term applied to the inspissated, seba¬ 
ceous, and epithelial substance apt to. 
accumulate in the cutaneous follicles 
and appear on the surface as small 
round spots. The sebaceous matter 
may be squeezed out, affording the 
appearance of little maggots or grubs, 
whence their popular designation. 
Usually occurs on the face or chest. 
See also Acne. 

Com'minuted. Broken into more 
than two pieces, as bone in certain 
fractures. See Fracture. 

Cbm'missure. (Lat. committere , 
“to unite.”) Commissura ; juncture ; 
a joining together; applied especially 
to the converging fibres uniting the 
cerebral hemispheres. Also the point 
of union of various parts, as the angles 
of the lips, eyes, etc. (See also En¬ 
cephalon.) C., Optic, the X-like 
crossing of the optic nerves. See 
Chiasma. 

Commu'nicable. Contagious. 

Compatible. Applied to agents 
capable of being properly exhibited 
together. 

Complementary Air. The 

amount of air capable of being inhaled 
into the lungs on forced inspiration, in 
addition to the tidal air of ordinary 
respiration. (See Respiration.) C. 
Colors. See Colors. 
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Complete'. A term applied to in¬ 
guinal hernia, when protruding through 
the external abdominal ring. 

Com'plicated Frac'ture. Frac¬ 
ture involving adjacent injury. See 
Fracture. 

Complica'tion, kom-plik-ay-shun. 
(Lat. con, “ together,” and plicare, to 
“ fold.”) Interaction of morbid condi¬ 
tions. The co-existence of two or more 
diseases; the occurrence during the 
course of a disease of some other affec¬ 
tion, or of some modifying symptom or 
group of symptoms not ordinarily ob¬ 
served. 

Com'pound Frac'ture. A fracture 
communicating with the air through a 
wound in the soft parts. C. Radical. 
See Radical. 

Com'prSss. (Lat. con, “ together,” 
and premo, to “ press.”) A linen fold 
or pad for local pressure. Folds of lint, 
rag, etc., for application to a part where 
pressure is required, or as a means of 
the superficial application of hot or 
cold water or medicinal agents. 

Compressed' Air. An agent 
which has been resorted to in the 
treatment of various organic diseases 
involving dyspnoea, as chronic bron¬ 
chitis, phthisis, etc. 

Compres'sion of the Brain. In 

general, a morbid cerebral state, due to 
pressure. A condition of the brain, aris¬ 
ing from its structure being so squeezed 
that its functions are interfered with. 
This may arise from effusion of blood 
within the skull, the growth of a tumor, 
the accumulation of pus or serum, or 
the depression of some large portion of 
the bony parietes. Treatment is chiefly 
surgical, involving the use of the tre¬ 
phine. 

Compres'sor. Applied to a muscle 
or instrument producing compression. 
(See Muscle.) C. of Dupuytren, a 
sort of tourniquet for compressing the 
femoral artery. See Dupuytren, Com¬ 
pressor of. 

Cona'rium. A name applied to 
the pineal gland. See Gland. 


Cdn'cave. Presenting an arched 
hollow. 

C6nea'vo-c6n'eave. Bi-concave. 
Concave on both surfaces. C.-con'vex, 
having one side concave and the re¬ 
verse convex, as a lens. 

CdmjSp'tion, kon-sep-shun. (Lat. 
concipere, “ to conceive.”) The im¬ 
pregnation of the ovum by the contact 
of the semen ; the first stage of genera¬ 
tion on the part of the female. C., 
False, an imperfect impregnation, 
an irregular production, as of a mole ; 
destruction of the vitality of the foetus, 
with the subsequent change of the 
ovum in size, etc. 

Con'cha, konk-ah. A part resem¬ 
bling a shell; any conchoid object, as 
the external ear. See Ear. 

Con'cho-he'lix. The smaller mus¬ 
cle of the helix. See Muscle. 

Con'choid. (Gr. xoyyrj, “ shell,” 
and ecdog, ‘‘resemblance.”) Shell-like; 
resembling a shell. 

Conchol'ogy, konk-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
xoyyji, “shell,” and kayos, “discourse.”) 
The science of shells and shell-fish. 

Coneoc'tion, kon-kok-shun. (Lat. 
con, “together,” and coquere, “ to boil.”) 
The act of boiling one substance with 
another. 

Concdm'itant. Accompanying, as 
symptoms. 

Concrete', kon-kreet. (Lat. con, 
“ together,” and cresco, to “ grow.”) 
Condensed ; applied to substances con¬ 
verted to a solid consistence. 

Concre'tion. The condensation, 
as of a fluid substance, to a more 
solid consistence. A more or less solid 
mass formed by condensation, coagula¬ 
tion, etc. Also the abnormal union of 
parts. The term is especially applied 
to an osseous deposit or solid extra¬ 
neous body in an organ or texture, as 
in the case of calculus. (See Calcu¬ 
lus.) C., Calca'reous, bi'ittle, earthy 
deposits, phosphate of lime, etc., in the 
arteries and cardiac valves, especially in 
advanced age. C., Pul'monary, solid 
irregular masses of phosphate of lime,, 
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found in the lungs of consumptive pa¬ 
tients. C., Sal'ivary, deposits of phos¬ 
phate and carbonate of lime, found in 
the ducts which convey the salivary 
secretion into the mouth. 

Concus'sion of the Brain. (Lat. 

concutere , “ to shake together.”) The 
severe agitation, shaking, shock, or 
general disturbance of the minute parts 
of the brain, as that caused by severe 
injury to the head. 

Condensa/tion. The process of 
reduction to a denser form. 

Cbn'dbm, or Cun'dom. A cover¬ 
ing for the penis during copulation, to 
prevent impregnation or the communi¬ 
cation of venereal disease ; originally 
the prepared caecum of a sheep, but 
now artificially made from various sub¬ 
stances ; named from its proposer. 

Conduc'tor. (Lat. con, “ together,” 
and ducere, “to lead.”) A substance 
admitting the transmission of force, 
especially of heat, electricity, and 
sound. Also, an instrument directing 
the surgical knife, forceps, etc. See 
Director. 

Condylarthro'sis. (Gr. xovduXo 9 , 
“knuckle,” and apOpov, “joint.”) Ar¬ 
ticulation by condyles. See Articu¬ 
lation. 

CSn'dyle. (Gr. xovriulos, “ a 
knuckle.”) A rounded articular pro¬ 
tuberance, as of the humerus and the 
femur. 

Con'dyloid. (Gr. x<>vdoAo$, “ con¬ 
dyle,” and eidos, “ resemblance.”) Con¬ 
dyle-shaped; resembling a condyle. C. 
Foramina. See Foramen. 

Condylo'ma. (Gr. xovduXo?, 
“ knuckle,” and the suffix -oma, signi¬ 
fying “ tumor.”) Mucous tubercle. A 
rounded, fleshy, wart-like, indolent ex¬ 
crescence, one of the secondary mani¬ 
festations of syphilis, usually appearing 
near the pudenda and anus. 

Confeetio'nes. Confections. Offici¬ 
nal preparations consisting of drugs 
incorporated with saccharine sub¬ 
stances, usually sugar, syrup, or honey. 
(See also Conserva, and Electuary.) 


Two confections are officinal in the 
United States. C. Opii (Br. Ph.), 
consists of compound opium-powder 
and syrup. There is 1 grain of opium 
in 40 grains of the confection. C. 
Piperis (Br. Ph.), confection of black 
pepper, consists of black pepper, cara¬ 
way-seed, and honey. Dose, 1 to 2 
drachms. C. Rosse (U. S. Ph.), con¬ 
fection of rose, consists of red rose, 
sugar, honey, and rose-water. Used 
in the preparation of pills. C. Rosae 
Caninae (Br. Ph.), confection of hips, 
is used in Europe in the preparation 
of pills. C. Scammonii (Br. Ph.), 
confection of scammony, is composed 
of scammony, ginger, oil of caraway, 
oil of cloves, syrup, and honey. As a 
cathartic is given in doses of 2 drachm. 
C. Sennae (U. S. and Br. Ph.) contains 
senna, coriander, cassia fistula, tama¬ 
rind, prune, fig, sugar, and water. An 
excellent laxative. Dose, 1 to 2 
drachms. C. Sulphuris (Br. Ph.) 
is composed of sublimed sulphur, syrup 
of orange, and tartrate of potassium. 
Dose, as a laxative, 1 to 2 drachms. C. 
Terebinthinae (Br. Ph.), confection 
of turpentine, consists of oil of turpen¬ 
tine, licorice-root, and honey. Dose, 
20 grains to 1 drachm. 

Confine'ment. The period of par¬ 
turition. Childbirth. 

Con'fluSnt. (Lat. con, “ together,” 
and Jiuere, “ to flow.”) Running to¬ 
gether. A term applied to eruptions 
in which the pustules run together, as 
in smallpox. 

Congela'tion, kon - je - lay - shun. 
(Lat. con, and gelo , to “ freeze.”) The 
conversion of liquids into solids by the 
abstraction of heat. The term is also 
applied to the benumbing of a part of 
the body by ice, etc., usually applied 
in a bladder or bag; a method some¬ 
times employed in minor surgical op¬ 
erations. 

CongSn'ital. (Lat. con, “ with,” 
and genitus , “ born.”) Existing at birth, 
as disease, malformation, etc. , 

CongSs'tion. (Lat. con , “ together.” 
and gerere, “ to heap.”) A local accu- 
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initiation, or torpid stagnation, of blood 
in the vessels of an organ or part. 
Active or arterial congestion consists 
in an excessive flow of blood to a part, 
as in the beginning of inflammation. 
Passive or venous congestion consists 
of stagnation or retardation in the flow 
of blood from a part. 

Congestive. Due to, or involving, 
congestion. C. Fe'ver. See Fever, 
Congestive. 

Conglbm'erate. Massed; formed 
of lobules under one membrane. 

Conglutinate. Cemented ; agglu¬ 
tinated together by a tenacious sub¬ 
stance. 

Conif'erse, ko-nif-er-e. (Lat. conus, 
“ cone,” and ferre , “ to bear.”) Pinacese ; 
the name of a natural order of exogen¬ 
ous plants, widely distributed, and 
including the pine, cedar, and many 
evergreens. 

ConI'i Fo'lia. Leaves of conium. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves 
of Conium maculatum. (See Conium.) 
C. Fructus, the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the full-grown fruit of Conium macu¬ 
latum. 

Co'nine. A powerful toxic alkaloid 
extracted from conium. 

Coni'um. Hemlock. An umbel¬ 
liferous plant of the genus Conium, 
of which Conium maculatum is the 
most common. The Ph. name (U. S.) 
of the full-grown fruit of Conium, 
gathered in its unripened state. It 
contains two alkaloids, conine and me- 
thylconine. It is a vaso-motor and 
spinal paralyzant, and in toxic doses 
causes vertigo, numbness of the limbs, 
convulsions, and death, although death 
may occur from paralysis without con¬ 
vulsions or coma; used chiefly in 
asthma, whooping cough, and tetanus. 

Conjuncti'va. Conjunctiva mem- 
brana; the mucous membrane covering 
the cornea and anterior sclerotic and 
lining the eyelids. See Membrane. 

Conjunctivitis. (Lat. conjunctiva, 
and the Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
An unclassical word denoting inflam¬ 


mation of the conjunctiva. C., Gran¬ 
ular. Trachoma ( q. v.). 

Cbn'nate. (Lat. con, “ with,” and 
I natus, “ born.”) Born with one ; con¬ 
genital, as diseases, etc. 

Connective Tis'sue. See Tissue. 

Conoid Ligament. See Liga- 

! MENT. 

Cbnsanes'gent, kon-san-es-ent. A 
term applied to wounds in progress of 
healing ; an analogue of convalescent. 

Consciousness. The perception of 
mental processes or of sensation. C., 
Double, a rare mental condition in 
which the individual has two mental 
and moral conditions, suddenly chang¬ 
ing from one to the other. When in 
one mental condition he cannot recol- 
I lect any of the circumstances of the 
other. 

ConsSc'utive Combination. The 

chemical process for the production of 
j a series of salts formed one from an¬ 
other. 

ConsSn'su&l. Applied to simulta¬ 
neous motions of which the remoter is 
involuntary. 

ConsSr'va. (Lat. conservare, “ to 
preserve.”) A conserve; a pharma- 
j ceutical preparation of a vegetable 
substance with sugar. See Confec- 
TIONES. 

Conser'vative. Preservative and 
restorative. 

Consistence. Degree of density 
j or hardness. 

Consistent. Dense ; not fluid. 

Constipation. (Lat. con, “ to¬ 
gether,” and stipare, 11 to fill up.”) 
Costiveness; confinement or infrequent 
action of the bowels, or the difficult 
expulsion of hardened fteces. 

Constituent. Essential ingredi¬ 
ent ; vehicle of a prescription. 

Constitution. The nature, com¬ 
position, particular temperament, con¬ 
dition, and peculiarity of an individual; 
the state of the organs of the body, 
their relation, activity, etc. 

Constitutional. Pertaining to the 
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constitution or to the whole body ; in¬ 
herent in the constitution of an indi¬ 
vidual. 

Constitutional Water. A chem¬ 
ical term signifying that portion of 
water in a salt which is not generally 
expelled at the boiling-point, and is in 
more intimate connection with the 
chemical properties of the salt than 
the water of crystallization. 

Constric'tor. (PI. constrict ores. 
Lat. con, “ together,” and stringere, “ to 
bind.”) Compressor ; a muscle or in¬ 
strument to contract any orifice of the 
body or to compress a part. Various 
muscles are so called. See Muscle. 

Consulta/tion. Deliberation of 

practitioners with regard to a patient. 

Consumption. (Lat. consumere, 
“ to waste away.”) A popular term for 
pulmonary phthisis. (See Phthisis.) 
C., Galloping-, acute pulmonary 
phthisis. See Phthisis. 

Conta/gion. (Lat. contingere , “ to 
affect.”) The process by whieh specific 
diseases are communicated from person 
to person. Specific diseases may be 
communicated by contact or by near 
proximity of the sick to the well, w r hen 
the process is termed direct contagion. 
If communicated indirectly by means 
of clothing, food, etc., infection is the 
more correct term. (See Infection.) 
Contagion is often incorrectly used for 
Contagium (which see). 

Conta'gionist. (From the same.) 
One who believes that certain specific 
diseases, such as cholera and yellow 
fever, are transmitted by contagion. 

Conta'gious. (From the same.) 
Communicable; having the character 
of contagion ; capable of being commu¬ 
nicated from the sick to the well by 
personal contact or close proximity; 
applied to diseases which may be trans¬ 
mitted by immediate contact or other¬ 
wise. See also Infectious. 

Conta'gium. (From the same.) 
The matter derived from a previously 
existing case of contagious disease, 
which when introduced into the system 


will produce that disease. Contagium 
may be carried by the air, clothing 
furniture, water, food, etc. When such 
things contain a contagium, they are 
said to be infected. Contagium is fre¬ 
quently if not invariably a microor¬ 
ganism. 

Continued Fever. See Fever. 

Continuity. Uninterrupted con¬ 
nection ; a union of parts so intimate 
as to be inseparable without laceration 
or fracture. C., Solution of, the 
division, as by fracture or laceration, 
of parts previously continuous. 

Contractility. (Lat. contrahere, 
“ to draw together.”) The property 
possessed by muscular fibres of shorten¬ 
ing on the application of various stimuli. 
Contractility due to nervous stimula¬ 
tion may be voluntary , as in the case 
of the muscles of the skeleton, or in¬ 
voluntary, as in the smooth muscular 
fibres of the intestine, uterus, etc. 

Contrac'tion, Fibril'lary. Twitch¬ 
ing of muscular fibres, as seen in pro¬ 
gressive muscular atrophy and other 
diseases of the nervous system. 

Contrac'ture. Persistent contrac¬ 
tion of a muscle or group of muscles, 
caused by disease of the central ner¬ 
vous system. 

Contra-fls'sura. (Lat. contra , 
“ against,” and fssura , “ a cleft.”) A 
cranial fracture, produced by a contre- 
coup opposite the part on which the 
blow is received. 

Contra-in'dicant. (Lat. contra , 
“ against,” and indicare, “ to show.”) 
A condition, symptom, or modification 
indicating that a certain remedy or 
mode of treatment is to be avoided or 
abandoned. 

Contra-in'dicated. Forbidden by 
the pathological condition. 

Con'tre-coup, koantr-koo. (Fr.) 
Counter-stroke. An injury resulting 
from a blow given to a distant part. 
Applied to cranial fracture on the side 
opposite that which received the blow. 
See Contra-fissura. 

Contu'sion. Bruise; lesion from a 
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blow with a blunt body, without appar¬ 
ent wound. 

Co'nus. A cone or conical body, 
as the conus arteriosus or infundib¬ 
ulum of the ventricle of the heart. 
Sometimes applied to the crescent sur¬ 
rounding the optic disk. 

Convalescence, kon - val - es - ens. 
(Lat. convalescere , “ to grow strong.”) 
The period of recovery after disease; 
the state between cessation of disease 
and complete restoration to health. 

Convalla'ria. A genus of plants 
of the natural order Liliacese , native 
of Europe and of several of the 
southern United States. C. Majalis, 
lily-of-the-valley, possesses cathartic 
and diuretic properties, and is a power¬ 
ful heart stimulant. Probably depends 
for its activity on the presence of the 
glucosides convallarin and convalla- 
marin. 

Convergence. Mutual inclination, 
as of visual lines. 

Con'vex. Curved outward on the 
external surface ; the reverse of con¬ 
cave. 

Convex'o-con'cav^. Convex on 
one side, and concave on the other. 

Convex'o-eon'vex. Convex on 
both sides ; bi-convex. 

Convolution. (Lat. con , “ to¬ 
gether,” and volvere , “ to roll.”) The 
state of being wound or folded upon 
itself, as the brain or intestines. C-s, 
Cer'ebral, gyri cerebri; the undu¬ 
lating, projections noted on the cere¬ 
bral surface. 

Convolvula'cese, kon-vol-vu-lay- 
she-e. The name of a natural order of 
exogenous plants, abundant in the 
tropics; the roots are purgative. 

ConvoPvulus Batatas. The 
sweet potato, a plant of the natural 
order Convolvulacese ; the only edible 
root of the genus Convolvulus. It 
forms a common article of diet in the 
United States. C. Jala'pa, the former 
name of the jalap-plant, now referred 
to the genus Ipomoea. C. Pandura'- 
tus, wild potato vine. A plant, the 
16 


root of which has been prescribed 
freely in some parts of America, espe¬ 
cially in Virginia, in cases of gravel, it 
being given either in the form of 
powder or decoction. C. Scammo'- 
nia, the systematic name of the scam- 
mony-plant. Native of Syria and 
Mexico. It yields a gummi-resin¬ 
ous juice, which is a drastic hydra- 
gogue cathartic. C. Se'pium. The 
juice of this plant is the German 
scammony, violently purgative in its 
effects, sometimes given in dropsical 
affections. 

Convul'sion. (Lat. con, “to¬ 
gether,” and vellere , “ to pull.”) Spasm ; 
eclampsia ; “ fit;” violent, spasmodic, 
involuntary, alternate muscular con¬ 
traction and relaxation. Applied 
especially to more or less general pur¬ 
poseless muscular contractions, occur¬ 
ring simultaneously and successively 
for a variable time; the term “ spasm ” 
being distinctively applied to similar 
more localized purposeless contrac¬ 
tions. Both convulsions and spasms 
may be either tonic or clonic. Convul¬ 
sions occur in epilepsy, tetanus, hydro¬ 
phobia, and chorea. Infantile, puer¬ 
peral, and uraemic convulsions are 
among the familiar forms. See also 
Spasm. 

Convulsl'va. Spastica. Agents, 
J such as strychnine, capable of augment¬ 
ing the irritability of muscles and ex¬ 
citing convulsions. 

Coordina'tion. (Lat. co-, “ to¬ 
gether,” and ordo , “ order.”) Harmo¬ 
nious adjustment of muscular action, 
or combining of muscular contractions 
simultaneously or successively, to exe¬ 
cute a definite object. 

Copai'ba, ko-pay-bah. (Span, pron., 
ko-pi-bvah.) A stimulant and laxative 
oleoresin, procured from the Copaifera 
multijuga and other species. Its prop¬ 
erties are stimulant and diuretic, and 
it is used frequently as a remedy in 
gonorrhoea and gleet. 

Copaifera Offigina'lis. The sys¬ 
tematic name of the tree from which is 
obtained copaiba. It is a native of 
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Venezuela, and grows also in Martin¬ 
ique and Trinidad. 

Copho'sis. (Or. xio<po<s, “ deaf.”) 
Deafness; deprivation or diminution 
of hearing. 

Cop'per. (Cu.) A heavy, reddish, 
elastic, tenacious metal. Specific grav¬ 
ity, 8 . 6 . It is found native, and also in 
various ores, the most prominent of 
which are copper pyrites, red oxide of 
copper, malachite, etc. See also Cu¬ 
prum. 

Cop'per&s. Sulphate of iron ; green 
vitriol, much used in dyeing black, in 
making ink, and in medicine as a tonic. 
Blue copperas is sulphate of copper; 
also called blue vitriol and bluestone. 

Coproc'tic. (Gr. xonpos, “ faeces.”) 
Faecal; pertaining to the faeces. 

Copros'tasis. (Gr. xorpo 9 , “ faeces,” 
and larrjpt, “ to stand.”) Intestinal 
obstruction ; constipation ; arrest of 
faecal movement in the intestinal 
.canal. 

Copula/tion, kop-yu-lay-shun. (Lat. 
copulare , “ to couple.”) Sexual con¬ 
gress ; sexual intercourse; coition. 

Cor. (Lat.) The Heart (q.v.). 

Cor'acoid, kor-ak-oyd. (Gr. xopa%, 
“beak,” and ecdos, “resemblance.”) 
Resembling a crow’s beak ; applied to 
various parts, of such appearance. 

Cord. Chorda ; funis ; funiculus ; 
the umbilical cord, joining the placenta 
and foetus. (See Chorda.) C.Sperm- 
at'ic. (See Spermatic Cord.) C-s, 
Vo'cal, the ligaments of the glottis, to 
which is attributed the production of 
voice. See Tiiyreo-arytenoid Liga¬ 
ment. 

Cor'dial, kord-yal. (Lat. cor, 
“ heart.”) Cardiac; a warm medicine, 
quickening the circulation. A warm 
stomachic, or stimulating medicine for 
exciting the cardiac action; an aro¬ 
matic, spirituous stimulant. 

Core. (Lat. cor, “ heart.”) The 
centre of a carbuncle, etc., formed of 
dead tissue; the sloughy cellular sub¬ 
stance in boils. 

Coree'lisis. (Gr. xoprj, “ pupil of 


eye,” and xXeiw, to “ close.”) Occlusion 
of the pupil. 

CorSc'tasis. (Gr. xoprj, “ pupil,” 
and exraats, “ extension.”) Dilatation 
of the pupil. 

CorSe'tomy. (Gr. xoprj, “pupil,'' 
ex, “ out,” and rep^etv, “ to cut.”) Iri¬ 
dectomy. Operation for artificial pupil 
by cutting out a portion of the iris. 
See Coretomy and Iridectomy. 

Corgcto'pia. (Gr. xoprj, “pupil,” 
ex, “out,” and tokos, a “place.”) Dis¬ 
placement of the pupil; state of the 
pupil in an abnormal position, out of 
the centre of the iris. 

Coredl&Fysis. (Gr. xoprj, “ pupil,” 
and 8ialu>res, “ loosening.”) Iridodi- 
alysis. Operation for artificial pupil, 
consisting of detaching a part of the 
iris from the ciliary body. 

Coremorpho'sis. (Gr. xoprj, 
“ pupil,” and pop<puj(Tt$, “ formation.”) 
Operation for artificial pupil. See Iri¬ 
dectomy. 

Corgnelei'sis. (Gr. xoprj, “pupil,” 
and eyxkeuo, to “ shut up.”) Iridodesis. 
In operation for artificial pupil, the 
process of excising a portion of the iris 
drawn through an incision made in the 
cornea. 

Co'replasty. (Gr. xoprj, “pupil,” 
and K?.atraoj. to “form.”) Forming 
artificial pupil. Coremorphosis. 

Coret'omy. (Gr. xoprj, “pupil,” 
and repveiv, “ to cut.”) Incision into 
the iris. A general term applied to 
various operations for the formation 
of an artificial pupil. See also Iri¬ 
dectomy. 

Corian'drum Sati'vum. The 

coriander-plant, of the natural order 
Umbelliferse. Its seeds have an aro¬ 
matic odor, pleasant taste, and car¬ 
minative effects. They are generally 
employed to conceal the taste of other 
medicines. 

Co'rlum. The derma, cutis, or in¬ 
ternal cutaneous la} r er; the true skin. 
(See Integument.) C. Phlogis'ti- 
cum, Buffy-coat ( q . t\). 

Corn. A small, local, epidermic 
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induration, especially of the toes; a 
thickening of the cuticle caused by 
undue friction or intermittent pressure, 
usually situated on an articular promi¬ 
nence. 

Corna'cese, kor-nay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
plants, including the dog-wood. 

Cor'nea. See Eye. 

Cor'neal. Pertaining to the cornea. 

Cornei'tis. (Lat. cornea , and the 
Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) An un- 
classical term for inflammation of the 
cornea. Ceratitis or Keratitis (q. v.). 

Cor'neous. (Lat. cornu , “ horn.”) 
Horny; resembling, or having the cha¬ 
racter of, horn. C. Tissue, the tissue 
which forms the nails. See Tissue. 

Cor'nu Ammo'nis. The pes hippo¬ 
campi of the brain. See Encephalon. 

Cor'nu Qer'vi. Hart’s horn, for¬ 
merly much used in preparation of 
ammonia, which is often called spirit 
of hartshorn. 

Cor'nua U'teri. A designation of 
the Fallopian tubes or the uterine 
angles at their origin. 

Cor'nus. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the bark of the root of Cornus 
Jiorida ; tonic and astringent. C.A1- 
ternifo'lia, a tree of thejiatural order 
Cornaceze. Its bark is regarded as 
diaphoretic and astringent. C. Flor'- 
lda, the dog-wood, a small tree of the 
natural order Cornacese , growing in all 
parts of the United States. Its hark 
has been employed as a substitute for 
cinchona. 

Cord'na. (Lat., “ crown.”) A 
crown ; a surrounding part bearing a 
resemblance to a crown. C. Den'tis, 
crown of a tooth ; that portion of a 
tooth projecting above the gums. (See 

I Tooth.) C. Glan'dis, the prominent 
margin of the glans penis. C. Ven'- 
eris, a macular syphilitic eruption on 
the forehead. 

Cor'onal As'pect. Aspect toward 
the crown of the head. C. Su'ture, 
suture of parietal and frontal bones of 
skull. See Suture. 


Cor'onary. Resembling a crown. 
C. Ar'teries. See Artery. 

Cor'onoid. (Gr. xopu)^r h “ crow,” 
and eidos, “ resemblance.”) Shaped 
like a crow’s beak ; applied to two pro¬ 
cesses. See Process. 

Cor'pora. Plural of Corpus ( q. v.). 
C. Albicantia, the bulbs of the for¬ 
nix. C. Amyla'cia, areas of amyloid 
degeneration occasionally found in 
nervous tissue and in the prostate 
gland. C. Arantii, the small nodes, one 
of which is situated in the centre of 
each segment of the aortic valves. C. 
Cavernosa, two cylindrical masses of 
erectile tissue situated on either side 
of the penis, and forming the bulk of 
the organ. Similar structures in the 
clitoris. C. G-eniculata, two emi¬ 
nences on the inferior surface of* the 
optic thalami. C. Olivaria, two olive¬ 
shaped masses behind the pyramids of 
the medulla. C. Pyramidalia, two 
bundles of white matter, situated one 
on either side of the anterior fissure of 
the medulla. C. Quadrigemina, four 
hemispherical prominences beneath the 
corpus callosum, forming the oqitic lobes. 
The anterior pair are called the nates, 
the posterior the testes. C. Restiformi, 
the cord-like bodies or columns extend¬ 
ing from the medulla to the cerebrum. 

Corpse. (Lat. corpus, “ body.”) 
Cadaver; a lifeless body. 

Cor'pulence, kor-pyu-lens. Cor¬ 
pulent state ; obesity ; polysarcia ; ex¬ 
cessive increase of the body from accu¬ 
mulation of fat. 

Cor'pulent. Obese; having ex¬ 
cessive fatty accumlation ; exhibiting 
corpulence. 

Cor'pus. (Lat., “ body.”) An 
anatomical term applied to a number 
of structures. C. Albicans, the 
corpus luteum some time after parturi¬ 
tion. C. Callo'sum, the commissure 
uniting the hemispheres of the cere¬ 
brum. The greater commissure. C. 
Cavemosum Vaginse, the erectile 
tissue of the vagina. C. Ciliare, the 
ciliary muscle. C. Dentatum, or C. 
Cinereum, a small grayish body seen 
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within either hemisphere of the cere¬ 
brum on section. C. Fimbriatum, the 
lateral thin edge of the fornix. Also 
called the Tsenia hippocampi C. 
Highmorianum, an imperfect fibrous 
septum of the testicle. C. Luteum, 
a yellowish nodular overgrowth of 
rnembrana propria of the ovisac, which 
develops after the ovum has escaped. 
C. Spongiosum, the tubular erectile 
structure surrounding the urethra. 
C. Striatum, a body consisting of 
the caudate and lenticular nucleus in 
each lateral ventricle of the brain. 

Cbr'puscjle, kor-pus-sl. A loosely- 
applied anatomical term for any 
minute rounded body or particle. C., 
Blood, the small colored biconcave 
disks and round colorless cells sus¬ 
pended in the liquor sanguinis. (See 
Blood.) C. of Gluge, any cell 
that has undergone fatty degeneration. 
C. of Krause, minute, ovoid or spher¬ 
ical bodies, found on the ends of cer¬ 
tain nerve-fibres. C. of Laennec, 
fibroid granules occasionally found on 
the pericardium. C., Malpighian, 
the small white aggregation of cells 
found in the spleen. C., Pacinian, 
bodies found on the termini of nerve- 
fibres in the skin. C., Tactile, of 
Wagner, minute bodies found in the 
papillae of the skin and surrounded by 
nerve-fibres. 

Corpus'eul&r. Pertaining to cor¬ 
puscles. Also, cacoplastic. 

Corrgc'tive. An ingredient modi¬ 
fying the action, or mitigating the un¬ 
pleasant effects, of a prescription. 

Correla'tion of Growth. A phrase 
expressive of the fact that certain 
structures, apparently unconnected, yet 
invariably coexist; e . g . only ruminat¬ 
ing animals have cleft hoofs. 

Corrigan Pulse. Water-hammer 
pulse; the peculiar sharp pulse felt 
when the wrist is elevated in cases of 
aortic regurgitation. First described 
by Mr. Corrigan. 

Cor'rigent. Corrective. 

Corrob'or&nt. A tonic, invigorat¬ 
ing remedy. 


Corro'sion. (Lat. corrodere , “ to 
gnaw away.”) The action of cor¬ 
rosives. 

Corro'sive. Eating into or dis¬ 
organizing ; a substance that actively 
destroys organic tissue, as caustics, 
etc. C. Sub'limate, mercuric chlo¬ 
ride ; hydrargyri chloridium corrosi- 
vum. See Hydrargyrum. 

Cor'rugated. (Lat. corrugare , “ to 
wrinkle.”) Wrinkled; folded. 

Cor'rugator. A muscle contract¬ 
ing into wrinkles. (See Muscle.) C. 
Supercilii. See Muscle. 

Cor'tex. (Lat., “ bark.”) The bark, 
rind, or outer covering, as of plants. 
C. Aurantii, orange-peel; carmina¬ 
tive; used for flavoring. C. Cerebri. 
(See Encephalon.) C. Ovi. See 
Membrane. 

Corti, Rods and Cells of. See 
Ear. 

Cor'tical. (Lat. cortex , “ bark.”) 
Pertaining to the cortex, bark, or ex¬ 
ternal covering. C. Sub'stance, ap¬ 
plied to the exterior part, or cineritious 
matter, of the brain ; also the external 
substance of the kidney. 

Cory'za. Acute nasal catarrh; 
“ cold in the head.” A limpid, ropy, 
mucous defluxion from the nostrils. 

Costa. A rib. See Bone. 

Cos't&l. Pertaining to the ribs ; ap¬ 
plied to certain Cartilages ( q . v .). 

Cos'tive. Affected with constipa¬ 
tion. 

Cos'tiveness. Constipation. 

Cotyle'don. Seed-lobe, or seminal 
leaf, of the embryo or young plant 
(■ Bot .). 

Cot'yloid Cavity. (Gr. xoro ' Ar h 
“ small cup,” and ados , 11 resemblance.”) 
A cup-shaped cavity,as the acetabulum. 
C. Ligament. See Ligament. 

Couch'ing. The old operation of 
forcing a cataractous lens into the 
vitreous. 

Cough. Tussisjbex. Violent, so¬ 
norous expiration after closure of 
glottis. 
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Cou'lomb. Unit of quantity in 
electrical measurement; one ampere 
per second. 

Cou'marin. The odoriferous prin¬ 
ciple of the tonka bean. 

Coun'ter-Exten'sion. Holding of 
the upper part of a limb while the lower 
is extended, to reduce dislocation, frac¬ 
ture, etc. See Extension. 

Coun'ter-Irrita'tion. Derivation; 
revulsion ; an irritation of one part of 
the body, artificially established with a 
view to diminish, counteract, or remove 
certain morbid processes which may be 
going on in another more or less remote 
part of the system. The counter-irri¬ 
tants include rubefacients, epispastics, 
vesicants or blistering agents, and pus- 
tulants. 

Coup-de-Soleil. (Fr.) Insolation. 
Sun-stroke (§. v .). 

Courses. Menses; catamenia. 

Covolam. An Indian tree (^JEglc 
marmelos ) producing bela. 

Cowper’s Glands. See Gland. 

Cowpox. The smallpox of cattle ; 
a popular term for vaccinia. 

CoxSJ/gla. (Lat. coxa, “ hip,” and 
Gr. akyo<s, “ pain.”) An unclassical 
term for ischialgia, morbus coxarum, 
or pain of the hip or haunch. See also 
Hip-joint Disease. 

Coxa'rius Mor'bus. Hip-joint 

disease. 

Coxa'rum Mor'bus. Disease of 
the hips. Caries of the head of the os 
femoris, with permanent shortening of 
the limb, spontaneous luxation of the 
bone, etc. See Hip-joint Disease. 

Coxi'tis. (Lat. coxa, “ hip,” and 
the Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

Crab Louse. Pediculus pubis. 

Cra'dle. Arculus. 

Cramp. Sudden, violent, involun¬ 
tary muscular contraction; a painful 
muscular spasm. C., Wri'ter’s, scriv¬ 
ener’s palsy. A condition of the fingers 
due to long-continued writing, in which 


they are unable to hold or direct the 
pen properly. 

Cra'mal. (Gr. xpav.ov, “ skull.”) 
Pertaining to the cranium or skull. 

Cra'nioelasm. Crushing of the 
foetal skull with forceps. 

Cra'nioclast. Cephalotribe. 

Craniol'ogy. (Gr. xpavcov, “ skull,” 
and kayos, “ discourse.”) Science of 
skull-forms. 

Craniom'eter. (Gr. xpavcov, “ skull,” 
and fjLszpov, “ measure.”) Instrument 
for cranial measurement. 

Cra'nio-ta'bes. Localized cranial 
softening occurring in rickets. 

Craniot'omy. (Gr. xpavcov, “ skull,” 
and 70 /jlt], “incision.”) Perforating and 
crushing the foetal skull in parturition 
to render delivery possible. C. For'- 
ceps. See Forceps. 

Cra'nium, kra-ne-um. The skull; 
the osseous cavity containing the 
encephalon. See Bone, and Enceph¬ 
alon. 

Craquement de Cuir Neuf, krak- 
mong deh kweer-noof. (Fr.) An aus¬ 
cultatory sound, suggesting the crack¬ 
ling of new leather, sometimes heard 
when the pericardium is thickened 
with lymph. 

Crassamen'tum. The clot of blood, 
composed of fibrin and red globules 
with serum. 

Cream of Tar'tar. Potassium bi- 
tartras. Purified tartar, or argol, being 
the bitartrate of potassium, so called 
because it rises like cream to the surface 
of the liquor in which it is purified. 

Cre'asote. (Gr. xpeas, “ flesh,” and 
<rw^io ,to “ preserve.”) An oily, colorless, 
antiseptic liquid, distilled from wood- 
tar, possessing the properties of coagu¬ 
lating albumin and of preserving meats 
from decomposition. Externally it has 
been used in cutaneous affections, and 
internally in phthisis, diabetes mellitus, 
gastric diseases, etc. In excessive 
doses it is poisonous. 

Creaso'tum. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for Creasote (which see). 
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Cre'atin. (Gr. xpeag , “ flesh.”) A 
crystallizable substance of organic 
origin, obtained from muscular tissue ; 
it yields Creatinin (which see). 

Cre&t'inin. An alkaline crystalli¬ 
zable substance found in the juice of 
muscles, and also obtained by the action 
of strong acids on creatin. 

Cremas'ter. The muscle which 
draws up or suspends the testicle. See 
Muscle. 

Crema'tion. (Lat. cremare , “ to 
burn.”) Incineration ; consuming a 
body by burning. The disposal of the 
dead by means of fire instead of by 
earth-burial. 

Crgp'itant. (Lat. crepitare, “ to 
crack.”) Crackling; creaking ; mani¬ 
festing crepitation. 

Crgpita'tion. (From the same.) 
A term applied to various crackling 
sounds, as the grating of fractured ends 
of bones; a noise emitted during the 
calcination of certain salts; the grating 
sound or sensation occasioned by press¬ 
ing the finger upon a part affected with 
emphysema; the cracking of the joints; 
and especially an auscultatory crackling 
sound of the lungs, heard chiefly during 
inspiration in acute pneumonia. 

CrSp'itus. (From the same.) A 
crackling sound, as the gnashing of the 
teeth, the grating of joints, etc. See 
Crepitation. 

Cres 9 en'tia Cujete. Calabash 
tree; tropical American tree; fruit- 
pulp considered pectoral. 

Crest. (Lat. crista , “ a crest.”) An 
eminence, or ridge, bony or otherwise ; 
an elevated appendage. 

Crg'ta, kre-tah. Chalk ; a native 
carbonate of lime. C. Prsepara'ta, 
prepared chalk. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for native carbonate of calcium, pre¬ 
pared by levigation. It is used ex¬ 
ternally as an absorbent, and internally 
as an antacid, being peculiarly adapted 
to diarrhoea attended with acidity. 

Creta'ceous. (Lat. creta , “ chalk.”) 
Chalky ; pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, chalk. 


Cre'tin. One suffering from cre¬ 
tinism. 

Cre'tinism. A disease endemic in 
certain countries, and characterized 
by enlargement of the thyroid gland 
(goitre) and weakened mental faculties. 

If it occurs during childhood, growth 
and development are impeded. By 
many it is thought to be an infectious 
disease. It is most common in various 
parts of Switzerland. Cretins are often 
improperly called Cagots. 

Crib'riform. (Lat. cribrum, “ sieve,” 1 
and forma, “form.”) Ethmoid; sieve- j 
like; perforated. Variously applied in 
Anatomy, especially to the perforated 
plate of the ethmoid bone. C. Mem'- ; 
brane, membrana decidua. 

Cri'coid. (Gr. xpixog, “ ring,” and 
ecdog, “ resemblance.”) Ring-shaped ; 1 
annular ; resembling a ring. 

Crim'inal Malprac'tice. A term 
applied chiefly to the unlawful produc- j 
tion of abortion. 

Cri'nones, kri-no-neez. Comedones; ] 
a secretion from the sebaceous glands i 
of the skin, appearing chiefly on the 
face and back. 

Cri'sis. (Gr. xpivw, to “ decide.”) 

A turning-point or period marking a 
change in, or termination of, disease, j 
As a mode of termination of fever it is 
opposed to lysis. 

Cris'ta. (Lat.) A “crest.” A term 
applied in Anatomy to processes of 
bones in the form of a sharp ridge or 
crest. C.Acus'tica, a yellowish trans- j 
verse projection in the ampullae of the 
semicircular canals of the internal ear. 

It is covered with columnar epithelium, 
from which project the auditory hairs, j 
C. Gal'li, cock’s crest. A sharp process 
projecting upward from the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid bone. To it is 
attached the falx cerebri. C. Ilii 
(rarely used.) The superior margin 
of the iliac bone. 

Crith. (Gr. xpc0r h “ a barley-corn.”) 1 
A unit of gaseous weight, being the 
weight of a litre of hydrogen at 0° C., , 
or about .09 gr. 
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Crit'ieal. Pertaining to crisis; ap¬ 
plied to symptoms or periods of change 
in a disease of decisive or dangerous 
character. C. Age or Period, the 
period of cessation of catamenia of the 
female. See Change of Life. 

Cro'cus. Saffron. Spanish saffron. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the stig¬ 
ma and part of the style of Crocus 
sativus. Saffron is a deep orange in 
color, has a sharp, bitter taste and a 
peculiar aromatic odor. It is some¬ 
times employed as a stimulant. C. Sa- 
ti'vus, Crocus officinalis; the saffron- 
plant, yielding crocus. 

Crop. Craw; an enlargement of 
the inferior portion of the oesophagus 
in birds. 

, Cross-birth. Parturition impeded 
by preternatural presentation ; a pres¬ 
entation necessitating version. 

Crot'chet. Sharp-ended hook for 
extracting the foetus after craniotomy. 

Cro'ton Chlo'ral. Butyl chloral 
hydrate; a crystalline solid resembling 
chloral, but having butyl instead of 
ethyl as a base. A useful analgesic in 
facial neuralgia. 

Cro'ton Tig'lium. A plant, native 
of Ceylon, possessing in all its parts 
medicinal power. Its root, wood, and 
seeds are of drastic cathartic property. 
Croton oil is obtained from its seeds, and 
its acrid matter yields crotonic acid. 

Croup, kroop. Pseudo-membranous 
laryngitis; diphtheritic laryngitis; true 
croup. An inflammatory disease of 
the larynx, in which a false membrane 
is formed and obstructs the entrance 
of air to the lungs. In many cases, if 
not in all, croup is diphtheria with the 
false membrane situated in the larynx. 
The most characteristic symptoms are 
a sharp ringing, metallic cough, diffi¬ 
cult breathing, and cyanosis. C., False, 
Spasmodic, or Catarrhal, an incor¬ 
rect term for spasmodic laryngitis. 

Crown. Corona; applied to various 
surmounting parts having circular 
form. (See Corona.) C. of Tooth, 
corona dentis. C. of the Gians, 


corona glandis. C. of the Trephine, 
the saw of the trephine. C. of Venus, 
corona veneris. 

Cru'cial. (Lat. crux , “ cross.”) 
Having the form of a cross. C. In¬ 
cision, cross-shaped incision ; two in¬ 
cisions crossing each other. C. Liga¬ 
ments. See Ligament. 

Crucible. A chemical vessel or 
melting-pot, of graphite, metal, etc., 
used for exposing substances to in¬ 
tense heat. 

Cru'dity. Rawness. Crude state, 
as of undigested matter in the stomach. 

Cru'ra. (PI. of Lat. crus , “ leg.”) 
Applied in anatomy to certain parts 
bearing some resemblance to a leg or 
root, as the crura diaphragmitis. 

Cru'ral. Pertaining to the crura, 
thigh, leg, or leg-like structure; femoral. 

Cruso-cre&t'inine. The name of 
a leucomaine found in muscle. 

Crus'ta Lae'tea. Milk-crust; the 
eczema pustulosum or impetiginosum, 
occurring in infants, and formerly re¬ 
ferred to faulty lacteal secretion on the 
part of the mother; also called tinea 
lactea, porrigo larvalis, and psoriasis 
infantilis. C.Petro'sa, a thin layer of 
osseous tissue on the roots of the teeth. 

Crusta'cea. (Lat. crusta, “ shell.”) 
The name of an order of Arthropoda, 
having a crust-like shell, as the lobster, 
crab, etc. 

Cruveilhier’s Disease. Progress¬ 
ive muscular atrophy. 

Crypt. (Gr. xpu-reiv, “ to conceal.”) 
A small, hollow secreting gland in the 
skin or mucous membrane; a little sac 
or follicle. 

Cryp'tae Mueo'sse. Crypts of 
Lieberkiihn ; mucous crypts ; applied 
to the mucous follicles or small tubular 
glands of the intestines. 

Cryptoeoe'cus. The yeast-fungus 
of the vinous fermentation. Sprout- 
yeast. Saccharomyces. 

Cryptodid'ymus. (Gr. xpunretv, 
“ to conceal,” and didupos, “ double.”) 
A monstrosity in which one foetus is 
contained in another. 
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Cryptoga'mia. (Gr. xpurro?, “ hid¬ 
den,” and yapos, “ nuptials.”) The 
name of an order of flowerless plants 
of obscure fructification. All other 
plants are included under a second 
grand division, called Phanerogamia. 

Cryptog'amous. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the Cryptogamia. A 
term applied in general to creatures 
whose organs of reproduction are hid¬ 
den or obscure. 

Cryp'topine. (Gr. xpuxrov, “ hid¬ 
den,” and otuov, u opium.”) An or¬ 
ganic alkaloid derived from opium. 
Formula, C 21 H 23 N0 5 . 

Cryptopy'ic. (Gr. xpuirrecv, “ to 
conceal,” and tzuov, “ pus.”) Applied 
to a disease kept up by a hidden ab¬ 
scess. 

Cryptor'chid, krip-tor-kid. (Gr. 
xpuTtros, “ hidden,” and op%t$, “ testis.”) 
A term applied to a male whose testicles 
have not descended into the scrotum. 

Crys'tal. (Gr. xpuffraXXog, “ clear 
ice.”) The regular form assumed by 
a substance in the transition from a 
fluid to a solid state, through the in¬ 
herent power of cohesive attraction. 
It is bounded by plane surfaces sym¬ 
metrically arranged, each species of 
crystal having fixed axial ratios. 

Crystalline. (Gr. xpu<T7aXXo$, “ crys¬ 
tal.”) Resembling, or of the nature 
of, crystal. The crystalline lens. C. 
Lens. See Eye. 

Crystalll'tis. (Gr. xpuaraMos, “ crys¬ 
tal,” and the suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the crystal¬ 
line lens. Phacitis. 

Crystallization. (Gr. xputnaXko^ 
“ crystal.”) Molecular aggregation into 
regular geometric solids. The process 
by which a substance in the transition 
from a fluid to a solid state assumes the 
form and texture of a crystal. C., 
Alternate, a phenomenon which takes 
place when several crystallizable sub¬ 
stances, with slight attraction, are 
present in the same solution. That 
which is largest in quantity and least 
soluble crystallizes first, in part; the 


least soluble substance next in quan¬ 
tity then begins to separate ; and thus 
different substances, as salts, are often 
deposited, in successive layers, from 
the same solution. C., Water of, the 
water which is separated from most 
crystals on exposure to heat or to the 
atmosphere. Most crystals have their 
crystalline form modified, and some¬ 
times destroyed, by the loss of water, 
and hence the name. 

Crystalloid. (Gr. xpuaroXXo?, “ crys¬ 
tal,” and etdo$, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling crystal or the crystalline. 
Variously applied to the crystalline, 
to its capsule, to substances which 
diffuse easily through animal mem¬ 
branes, etc,. See Colloid. 

Cube'ba. A genus of tropical 
shrubs of the natural order Piperacese; 
they have an acrid, hot, aromatic taste. 
Cubeba is the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
cubebs, the dried unripe fruit of Cu¬ 
beba officinalis. 

Cu'bital. Pertaining to the cubitus, 
or forearm. 

Cu'bitus. (Lat. cubare , “ to lie 
down.”) The forearm, comprising the 
ulna and radius; the portion of the 
arm from elbow to wrist. The term 
is also applied to the elbow and to the 
ulna. 

Cu'boid. (Gr. zones', “ cube,” and 
£ido$, “ resemblance.”) Cube-like in 
form. See Bone. 

Cu'cumis Colcxjyn'this. The name 
formerly applied to the plant yielding 
colocynth. The Citrullis colocynthis. 
(See Colocynth.) C. Sati'vus, the 
systematic name of the cucumber 
plant. 

Cueur'blt. (Lat. cucurbita,' “gourd.”) 
A gourd-shaped vessel used in distilla¬ 
tion. Also, a cupping-glass. 

Cucur'bita Citrul'lus. The sys¬ 
tematic name of the watermelon-plant. 

Cucurbita'cese,ku-kur-bit-ay-she-a. 
The name of a natural order of exog¬ 
enous plants, chiefly subtropical, com¬ 
prising the gourd, pumpkin, etc. The 
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medicinal agent colocynth is derived 
from this order. 

Cuirass' Cancer, kwe-ras. A 
breastplate-like mass of cancer of the 
chest. 

Cul-de-sac. A pouch or blind sac- 
like cavity. 

Culture-media. The substances 
used in growing microorganisms for 
experimental purposes. Fluid culture- 
media are usually broths of animal 
tissues, filtered and sterilized by heat. 
For some purposes peptone is added to 
the broth. Solid culture-media are 
usually composed of broths containing 
enough gelatin to cause solidification 
when cool. Agar-agar is often used in 
place of gelatin. 

Culture Oven. A metallic box so 
arranged that the interior can be main¬ 
tained at any temperature desired for 
the growth of microorganisms. 

Cunduran'go. Condurango, the 
bark of an Ecuador plant, of uncertain 
value, introduced into the United 
States as a remedy for cancer. 

Cuneiform. (Lat. cuneus, “ wedge,” 
and forma , “form.”) Wedge-shaped. 
(See Bone.) C. Col'umns, columns 
of Burdach ; small fibres of white sub¬ 
stance in the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord. 

Cun'nus. Vulva. 

Cu'pel. A small, flat, cup-like cruci¬ 
ble of bone-ash. 

Cupella'tion. The process of purify¬ 
ing gold and silver by melting them 
with lead in a cupel. 

Cu'pola. The dome-like extremity 
of the canal of the cochlea. 

Cupped. Applied to blood drawn 
in inflammation when the buffy coat is 
concave on its upper surface. 

Cup'ping. A method of blood¬ 
letting by means of a scarificator and 
cupping-glass. Dry cupping signifies 
the application of a cupping-glass with¬ 
out scarification, a method of counter- 
irritation, etc. 

Cu'preous. (Lat. cvprum, “ cop¬ 
per.”) Pertaining to, consisting of, or 


having the appearance or nature of, 
copper. 

Cu'pri Age'tas. Acetate of copper; 
verdigris. Cu(C a H 3 0 2 ) 2 .H 2 0; 199.2. 
An oflicinal deep-green, prismatic salt, 
efflorescing on exposure to the air and 
with a strong metallic taste. It is 
rarely used in medicine, and is never 
given internally. C. Sulphas, sul¬ 
phate of copper; blue vitriol; blue 
stone. CuS0 4 .5H 2 0 ; 249.2. A deep- 
blue crystalline, mildly escharotic salt, 
freely soluble in water, and with a 
styptic metallic taste. It is an efficient 
emetic in doses of 5 grains. It is also 
used as an astringent in diarrhoea, in 
doses of 1 grain. Externally it is used 
as an escharotic, and in solution as a 
stimulant to sluggish granulations. 

Cuprum. Copper. Officinal in the 
Br. Ph. as fine copper wire. C. Am- 
moniatum, ammoniated copper. A 
combination formed by mixing am¬ 
monium carbonate and sulphate of 
copper. It was officinal until 1880, 
and was at one time employed as an 
antispasinodic in nervous diseases. It 
is now seldom if ever used. Dose, \ 
grain. 

Cu'prum. (Lat.) A familiar red 
metal. Copper (q. v.). 

Cupulif'erae. The name of a nat¬ 
ural order of exogenous plants of the 
temperate zones, comprising the oak, 
chestnut, hazel, etc. 

Cura're. An alkaloid derived from 
a South American plant; a violent 
poison, also called woorari. It is em¬ 
ployed by South American Indians to 
poison their arrows. There are several 
kinds, one being obtained from the 
Strychnos toxifera, and others from S. 
Gubleri and S. Crevavxi. The active 
principle of the drug is curarin, 
believed to be about twenty times 
stronger than curare. 

Cur'ative. Of healing tendency. 

Cur'cas Pur'gans. A tropical 
shrub yielding the Barbadoes nut. 

Cur'cuma Paper. Paper stained 
with a decoction of turmeric, employed 
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as a test of free alkali, by the action of 
which it receives a brown stain. 

Curcu/min. The resinous coloring 
constituent of turmeric-root. 

Curd. The coagulum which sepa¬ 
rates from milk upon the addition of 
acid, rennet, or wine. 

Curette. Spoon-shaped instrument, 
for cataract operation, etc. 

Cur'rent. A so-called “ flow,” as 
of electricity. 

Curve of Carus. The imaginary 
curved line representing the axis of 
the pelvis. 

Curved Lines. A name applied to 
certain rough ridges on the exterior 
surface of the occipital bone. 

Cusp. (Lat. cuspis, “ spear-point.”) 
Applied to the points on the summit 
of the crown of a tooth. See Tooth. 

Cusparia Febrifuga. Galvpea 
cusparia. 

Cus'parine. A principle found in 
angustura-bark. 

Cus'pidate. (Lat. cuspis , “ spear- 
point.”) Spear-shaped. Sharp-pointed, 
as canine teeth. 

Cuspida'ti. (From the same.) The 
pointed canine or eye teeth. See Tooth. 

Cuta'neous, kyu-tay-ne-us. (Lat. 
cutis ,“ skin.”) Pertaining to, or affect¬ 
ing, the skin. 

Cu'ticle. See Integument. 

Cu'tis. (See Integument.) C. 
Anseri'na, “ goose-skin ;” a condition 
of the skin presenting rigid erect pa¬ 
pillae, from contraction of pilar muscles 
over a considerable area; it may be in¬ 
duced by cold, fear, and other causes. 

Qyanhidro'sis. Chromidrosis of 
blue color. 

Qyan'ic. (Gr. xuavo?, “ blue,”) A 
term applied to the blue appearance 
caused by cyanosis. 

Qy'anin. (From the same.) The 
coloring matter which bestows the red 
and the blue tints upon various flowers. 

Qyanodgr'ma. (Gr. xuavo ?, “ blue,” 
and dep/ia, “ skin.”) Blue discoloration 
of the skin. 


Qyan'ogen, si-an-o-jen. (Gr. xuavo?, 
“ blue,” and yewaut, to “ generate.”) 
Symbol, CN. An acid, colorless, com¬ 
bustible, and poisonous gas having the 
odor of bitter almonds. Combined with 
hydrogen, it forms hydrocyanic acid, 
and with metals the cyanides. 

Cyanop'athy. (Gr. xuavo?, 
“ blue,” and r.ado?, “ disease.”) Mor¬ 
bus coeruleus. Blue disease; Cyan¬ 
osis ( q. v.). 

Qyano'sis, si-an-o-sis. (Gr. xuavo?, 
“blue,” and suffix -osis, “morbid 
state.”) Bluish discoloration of the 
skin, due to deficient oxygenation of 
the blood. Occurs in any disease in 
which the passage of the blood through 
the lungs is interfered with. In the 
new-born it is cserulosis neonatorum. 

Qyan'urin. (Gr. xuavo?, “ blue,” 
and oupov , “ urine.”) A rare bluish 
pigment of the urine. 

QyclieSt'omy. (Gr. xuxlcxo?, “ cir¬ 
cular,” and Top.7], “ incision.”) Division 
of the ciliary body. 

Qyell'tis, sik-li-tis. (Gr. xuxlo?, 
“circle,” and the suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the ciliary 
body of the eye; it is evidenced by a 
circlet of congested sclerotic tissue 
around the corneal margin. 

Qy'cloid, si-kloyd. (Gr. xuxlo?, 
“ circle,” and eido$, “ resemblance.”) 
Like a circle. 

Qyclople'gia. (Gr. xuxlo?, “ circle,” 
and nlTjyT), “ stroke.”) Paralysis of the 
ciliary muscle of the eye. 

Qycl6t'omy. (Gr. xuxlo?, “ circle,” 
and ropp, “ incision.”) Incision through 
the ciliary body of the eye. 

Qyesiol'ogy, si-e-ze-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
xur/ai?, “ pregnancy,” and loyo?, “ dis¬ 
course.”) A treatise on, or the science 
of, pregnancy. 

Qylicot'omy. (Gr. xuh£, “ cup,” 
and to/j.7], “ incision.”) Cutting the 
ciliary muscle ; Cyclotomy (q . v.'). 

Qylindro'ma. (Gr. xulcvdpo?, 
“ cylinder.”) A rare variety of tumor, 
resembling myxoma, and containing 
peculiar hyaline cylindrical masses. 
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Found chiefly in the orbit and in the 
adventitia of blood-vessels. 

Qyllo'sis. Lameness; malformation. 
See Kyllosis. 

Cynan'che, sin-ang-lce. (Gr. xuujv, 
“ dog,” and cly^uj, “ to choke.”) An 
obsolete term for any inflammation of 
the pharynx or larynx. C. Maligna, 
an old term for diphtheritic pharyngitis. 
C. Tonsillaris, acute tonsilitis. Barely 
used. 

Qynan'chum. A genus of plants 
of the natural order Asclepiadaceae , in¬ 
cluding several species. The Cynanchum 
Monspeliacum yields a gum-resin purg¬ 
ative in its effects, but is very little 
used. The Cynanchum olesefolium is a 
native of Arabia and Egypt; its leaves 
are mixed with senna, whose action it 
resembles. 

Qynan'thropy. (Gr. xuujv, a “ dog,” 
and av0pio7:o$, “ man.”) A species of 
mania, or melancholia, in which the 
patient believes himself a dog. 

Qyn'icSpasm. (Gr. xuujv, a “dog.”) 
A convulsive contraction of the mus¬ 
cles of one side of the face. See 
Canine Laugh, and Spasm. 

Qynoglos'sum. Hound’s-tongue; 
a genus of plants of the natural order 
Boraginacese , natives of Europe and 
North America. It is aromatic and 
mucilaginous, and some authorities 
have accorded it narcotic properties. 

Qynolys'sa. (Gr. xuujv , a “ dog,” 
and Xuana, “ madness.”) Canine mad¬ 
ness. Hydrophobia. 

Qynopho'bia, sin-o-fo-be-ah. (Gr. 
xuujv , “ dog,” and ^>o/9o?, “ fear.”) False 
hydrophobia, the result of fright fol¬ 
lowing a harmless dog-bite. 

Qynorex'ia. (Gr. xuujv, a “ dog,” 
and upz$c$, “ appetite.”) Canine appe¬ 
tite. Boulimia. See Bulimia. 

Qyot'rophy. (Gr. xoo?, “ foetus,” 
and Tpsyetv, “ to nourish.”) Nutrition 
of the foetus. 

Qypho'sis, si-fo-sis. (Gr. xugxumg, 
a “hunchback.”) Bound shoulders. 
Angular spinal deformity. Gibbosity 
of the spine. Curvature of the spinal 


column, with posterior convexity. See 
Lordosis, and Scoliosis. 

Qypripe'dium. (Gr. Kunpi?, a 
name of Venus, and xidtov, “ slipper.”) 
Venus’s slipper, familiarly known as 
lady’s slipper, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Orchidacese, including a 
number of species found native in 
India, Mexico*, Europe, United States, 
etc. The root of several of the species 
is regarded as a.mild nerve tonic and 
antispasmodic. 

Qyrotom'eter. (Gr. xupros, 
“ curved,” and fierpuv, “ measure.”) An 
instrument to record the shape of the 
circumference of the chest. 

Qyst, sist. (Gr. xugtis, “ bladder.”) 
An abnormal cavity enclosed by a dis¬ 
tinct membrane, and containing a fluid 
or semifluid substance. C., Dentiger¬ 
ous, a variety found in the jaws and 
connected with the teeth. Also applied 
to dermoid cysts containing teeth. 
C-s., Dermoid, congenital cysts found 
most frequently in the ovaries; con¬ 
tain sebaceous material and occasion¬ 
ally hair and teeth. C., Extravasa¬ 
tion, formed by the extravasation of 
blood into a closed cavity. C., Exu¬ 
dation, results from an excess of secre¬ 
tion in serous cavities, such as the 
bursae. C., Meibomian. Chalazion, 
occurs in the eyelids, and is due to 
secretion retained in a Meibomian 
gland. C., Retention, result from the 
accumulation of secretion in a gland, 
the duct of which is occluded. These 
include the sebaceous cysts of the skin, 
or wens, ranula, encysted hydrocele, 
and cysts of the mammary gland. 

Qystal'gia. (Gr. zuffr:?, “ bladder,” 
and 1Uyog ,“ pain.”) Pain in the bladder. 

Qystanen9epha'lia. A species of 
anencephalia in which a bladder filled 
with fluid is substituted for the brain. 

Qystec'tasy. (Gr. xuotis, “ blad¬ 
der,” and ixzcivuj, “ to stretch out.”) 
Dilatation of the bladder; a mode of 
lithotomy. See Lithectasy. 

Qys'tic, sis-tik. Pertaining to a 
cyst, or to the urinary- or gall-bladder. 
C. Artery. (See Artery.) C. Duct. 
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(See Duct.) C. Oxide, Cystin. C. 
Tumors. See Tumor. 

Qysthjgr'cus, sis-te-ser-kus. (Gr. 
xua-i?, “ bladder. ” and xepxos, “ tail.”) 
Small cysts in animal tissue, contain¬ 
ing the immature form or scolices of 
any species of tape-worm. See Taenia. 

Qys'tin. C 3 H 7 NS 0 2 . Amido-lactic 
acid. A peculiar crystalKne substance, 
of rare occurrence, found either in so¬ 
lution or in the form of small crystals 
in the urine, or as calculi in the uri¬ 
nary passages. 

Qystinu'ria. The presence of cys¬ 
tin or cystic oxide in the urine, in so¬ 
lution or as a deposit. 

Cystirrhoea. Cystorrhoea. 

Qystl'tis. (Gr. xuarcg, “bladder,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the bladder; vesical 
catarrh. A disorder attended with 
dysuria, pain, and swelling in the hypo¬ 
gastric region, etc. The urine contains 
epithelial cells and pus. In the chronic 
form the walls of the bladder become 
thickened and the cavity much dimin¬ 
ished in size. 

(yys'titome. A surgical instrument 
for lacerating the capsule of the crys¬ 
talline lens. 

(yys'toblast. Cell-nucleus; cyto- 
blast. 

Qys'tobubono9ele. Inguinal her¬ 
nia, involving the bladder. 

Qyst6car9in6'ma. Cystic degen¬ 
eration of cancer. 

Qys'tc>9ele, sis-to-seel. (Gr. xo<m9, 
“ bladder,” and xr^rj. “ tumor.”) Vesi¬ 
cal hernia. Hernia formed by protru¬ 
sion of the bladder. 

(yystodyn'ia. Pain in the bladder. 
Cystalgia. 

Qys'toid. Of cystic character. 

Qystollthi'asis. (From the same.) 
Formation of stone in the bladder; ag¬ 
gregate of symptoms produced by vesi¬ 
cal calculus. 

Qystolith'ic. (Gr. zoart?, “ blad¬ 
der,” and hOos, “ stone.”) Pertaining 
to vesical calculus. 

Qysto'ma. (Gr. xlkttcs, “ bladder,” 


and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A cystic 
growth. Tumor with newly-formed 
cysts. 

Qystome / ro9ele. Vesical hernia 
through the femoral ring. 

Cystoparal'ysis. Cystoplegia. 
Qys'toplasty. (Gr. xugtis, “ blad¬ 
der,” and 7 t}.a<Tff£iv, “to form.”) An 
operation for vesico-vaginal fistula, or 
in general any plastic operation in¬ 
volving the bladder. 

(yystople'gia. (Gr. xoo tc 9, “ blad¬ 
der,” and 7r“stroke.”) Vesical 
paralysis. See Enuresis. 

Qystorrha/gia, sis-to-ray-je-ah. 
(Gr. xo0T£9, “bladder,” and fir/yvua), to 
“ burst forth.”) Vesical haemorrhage. 

Qystorrhce'a, sis-to-re-ah. (Gr. 
xuaris, “ bladder,” and psiv, “ to flow.”) 
A term formerly used for cystitis, with 
large amounts of pus and mucus in 
the urine. 

Qys'toseope. (Gr. zu<m9, “ blad¬ 
der,” and ffxoreiv , “ to examine.”) An 
instrument with which to examine the 
interior of the bladder. 

Qystos'copy. (From the same.) 
Examination of the interior of the 
bladder; the use of the cystoscope. 

Qystosp&s'tic. Relating to vesical 
spasm. 

(yys'totome. (Gr. xlhttc?, “ blad¬ 
der,” and repvetv, “ to cut.”) An in¬ 
strument for incising the bladder, the 
capsule of the lens, etc. 

Qystot'omy. (From the same.) 
Incision or puncture of the bladder; 
opening of encysted tumors. See also 
Lithotomy. 

Qy'tisine. An immediate, bitter, 
toxic vegetable principle found in the 
seeds of the Cytisus Laburnum ; it is 
a crystalline alkaloid of hypnotic effect. 

Cytl'tis. (Lat. cutis , “ skin,” and 
the Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the skin. Derma¬ 
titis ( q . v.). 

Qy'toblast. (Gr. xutos, “ cell," and 
pXo.(jro<z, “ germ.”) The nucleus of cells. 

(yytobl&ste'ma. (From the same.) 
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An old term for the supposed fluid in 
which it was thought that cells orig¬ 
inated by the aggregation of particles. 

Qytogen'esis. Cytogeny. 

Qytogenet'ic. Pertaining to cell- 
multiplication. 

Qytog-'eny, si-toj-en-e. (Gr. xut <>9, 
a “ cell,” and yeveaiq, “ production.”) 
Cell-formation, development, or multi¬ 


plication ; the power of cells to pro¬ 
duce fresh cells. See Cell. 

Qy'toid, si-toyd. (Gr. xor<>9, a “ cell,” 
and ecdo$, “ resemblance.”) Hesembling 
a cell; cell-like ; cyst-like ; applied to 
the corpuscles in mucus, pus, etc. 

QytoFogy, si-tol-o-je. (Gr. xutos, 
“ cell,” and Aoyo<z, “ discourse.”) A 
treatise on, or the science of, cells. 


33 . 


Daeryaden&Fgia, dak-re-ad-en-al- 
je-ah. (Gr. daxpu, “ tear,” adyv, “ gland,” 
and a\yo<;, “pain.”) Disease, pain, or 
neuralgia of lachrymal gland. 

Daeryadem'tis. (Gr. daxpu, “tear,” 
adrjv, “ gland,” and suffix -itis, “inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the lach¬ 
rymal gland. 

Daery<jyst&l'gla, dak-re-sis-tal-je- 
ah. (Gr. daxpu , “ tear,” xuarcs, “ sac,” 
and aXyog, “ pain.”) Pain in the lach¬ 
rymal sac. 

Daeryoblgnnorrhce'a. (Gr. daxpu, 
“ tear,” (3\ewa , “ mucus,” and pew, to 
“ flow.”) Mucous discharge from the 
lachrymal sac. 

Dae'rycxjyst, dak-re-o-sist. (Gr. 
daxpu, “tear,” and xuan<s, “ sac.”) The 
lachrymal sac. 

Dacrycxjystl'tis. (Gr. daxpu, 
“tear,” xuan<s, “sac,” and suffix -itis, 
“ inflammation.”) Acute inflammation 
of the lachrymal sac. 

Dac'ryohaemorrhoe'a. (Gr. daxpu, 
“ tear,” alpa, “ blood,” and pew, to 
“ flow.”) Dacryhmmorrhysis. Sanguin¬ 
eous lachrymation; effusion of tears 
mixed with blood. 

Dae'ryoid. (Gr. daxpu, “ tear,” and 
ecdos, “ resemblance.”) Tear-like ; re¬ 
sembling a tear. 

Dac'ryolite. (Gr. daxpu, “ tear,” 


and h 0 os, “ stone.”) A lachrymal con¬ 
cretion ; calculus in the lachrymal sac. 

Daeryolithl'asis. (From the same.) 
Dacryolite formation ; morbid state in¬ 
ducing the formation of lachrymal 
concretions. 

Dacryo'ma. (Gr. daxpu, “ tear,” 
and suffix -oma, “ morbid state.”) Ex¬ 
cessive secretion of tears, owing to 
obstruction of the puncta lachrymalia. 
Epiphora. 

Dae'ryops, dak-re-opz. (Gr. daxpu, 
“ tear,” and wip, “ eye.”) A weeping 
eye. Applied to a swelling of the 
lachrymal sac or one of its ducts. 

Dacryopyorrhoe'a. (Gr. daxpu, 

“ tear,” ituov, “ pus,” and pew, to “ flow.”) 
Purulent lachrymation. 

Dacryorrhoe'a. (Gr. daxpu, “ tear,” 
and pew, to “ flow.”) Excessive flow 
of tears. 

Dacryosolenl'tis. (Gr. daxpu, 
“ tear,” awXryx, “ canal,” and suffix -itis, 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
lachrymal ducts. 

Dactyl'ion. (Gr. daxruXo 9, “ a 
finger.”) Dactylium; “webbed fingers 
morbid adhesion of the fingers. 

Dactyli'tis, dak-til-i-tis. (Gr. 
daxTutos, “ finger,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation, or swell¬ 
ing, of the fingers or toes; it may occur 
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in tertiary syphilis, and in other dis¬ 
eases. Also applied to paronychia. 

Daetylbl'ogy, dak-til-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
daxTulos, “ finger,” and “ dis¬ 

course.”) Finger-talking; conversa¬ 
tion by means of the fingers. 

Dalto'nian. One affected with Dal¬ 
tonism, or color-blindness. 

Dal'tonism. Color-blindness; a 
term arising from the fact that Dalton, 
the distinguished originator of the 
atomic theory, suffered from the affec¬ 
tion. See Achromatopsia. 

Damia'na. A recently-introduced 
remedy employed in cases of sexual 
impotency, its properties being believed 
to be aphrodisiacal. 

Damps. Applied to various noxious 
gases, as choke damp and fire damp, 
found in mines. 

D&n'delion. (Fr. dent de lion , 
“ lion’s tooth.”) A familiar name of 
a composite indigenous plant, the Tar¬ 
axacum dens-leonis. 

D&n'druff. Dandriff. Pityriasis; 
scurf on the head. 

Dandy Fever. Dengue. 

Daph'ne Alpi'na. A genus of 
diminutive plants of the natural order 
Thymelacest , from the bark of which is 
obtained an acrid, volatile, alkaline 
principle, to which the different species 
of Daphne owe their power of vesica¬ 
tion. 

D&r'tious. Pertaining to the skin. 

D&r'toid. (From dartos , and Gr. 
£cd<»z, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
the dartos. 

D&r'tos. (Gr. dapro ?, “ flayed.”) 
The thin, smooth, reddish, areolar, 
vascular, subcutaneous layer of tissue, 
containing unstriped muscular fibre, 
which constitutes the proper tunic of 
the scrotum. 

Dar'winism. (After Charles Dar¬ 
win, the distinguished naturalist.) The 
Darwinian Theory; the Darwinian hy¬ 
pothesis of descent by evolution, modi¬ 
fied by “ natural selection ” and “ sur¬ 


vival of the fittest.” See also Theory 
(Darwinian). 

D&tisea'ceae, dat-is-ka-she-e. The 
name of an unimportant natural order 
of exogenous plants of Europe and 
Asia. 

D&tu'ra Stramo'nium. A plant 
with rank leaves and trumpet-shaped 
flowers, familiarly known as Jamestown 
(or Jimpson) weed, or thorn-apple. The 
leaves and seeds, as well as its root, 
have medicinal properties resembling 
those of belladonna. 

Datu'rine. The active principle of 
Datura Stramonium , nearly identical 
with atropine. 

Day'-blindness. Nyctalopia. 

Day'-sight. Day-vision; hen-blind¬ 
ness ; hemeralopia; a visual affection 
in which the sight is strong only during 
clear daylight. See Hemeralopia. 

DSaf, def. Surdus. Devoid of 
hearing. 

Deaf-Mu'tism. Deafness accom¬ 
panied with absence of power of artic¬ 
ulate speech, usually congenital, though 
the dumbness may arise from early 
deafness. 

Deaffness. Condition of being deaf; 
absence of the sense of hearing, partial 
or total, congenital or acquired. 

Death. The cessation of vital phe¬ 
nomena. D., Black, the fatal epidemic, 
malignant purpuric fever, or plague, 
which ravaged Europe during the four¬ 
teenth century. See Black Death. 

Death-rate. Annual mortality per 
1000 of a given population. 

Debil'it&nts. (Lat. debilis, “weak. ") 
Applied to agents which allay excite¬ 
ment ; antiphlogistics. 

Debil'ity. (From the same.) 
Asthenia. Weakness ; feebleness ; re¬ 
duced vigor ; lack of strength, mental 
or physical. 

Debridement, day - breed - mong. 
(Fr. ddbrider , “ to unbridle.”) Un¬ 
bridling ; removal of filaments, or cut¬ 
ting a part constricting another ; espe- 
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eially used to indicate enlarging the 
orifice of a wound in operating. 

Dee'agr&mme, dek-ag-ram. (Gr. 
Sexa, “ ten,” and gramme.') Ten 
grammes, a weight in the metric sys¬ 
tem equivalent to 154.34 grains Troy. 

Decalcified. (Lat. de , “ from,” and 
calx , “lime.”) Deprived of calcareous 
matter. 

Dee'alitre, dek-al-eet’r. (Gr. dsxa, 
11 ten,” and litre.') Ten litres ; a meas¬ 
ure in the metric system equivalent to 
610.28 English cubic inches. 

Dee'ametre, dek-am-eet’r. (Gr. 
Sexa, “ ten,” and metre.) Ten metres ; 
a linear measure in the metric system 
equivalent to 393.71 English inches. 

Dee&nta'tion. The pharmaceutical 
process of removing the clear fluid 
from sediment. 

Deeapita'tion. (Lat. de , “ from,” 
and caput , “head.”) Decollation. 

Dee&p'itator. (From the same.) 
A hook with a sharp cutting edge, used 
in decapitation of the fcetus. 

Dec&rboniza/tion. The process 
of depriving a substance of carbon or 
carbonic acid. 

DeQid'ua (Membra'na). The 

spongy mucous membrane of the 
uterus, produced at conception and 
cast off after parturition. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Depid'uous, de-sid-yu-us. (Lat. 
deciduus, “ falling off”) Shedding; 
falling off; caducous. Applied to those 
skin diseases in which the epidermis is 
frequently cast off. In Botany, applied 
to trees that are not evergreen. D. 
Teeth, temporary or milk teeth. 

Decigramme, des-ig-ram. (Lat. 
decimus , “one-tenth,” and “gramme.”) 
One-tenth of a gramme; a weight in 
the metric system equivalent to 1.54 
grains Troy. 

DeCilitre, des-il-eet’r. (Lat. deci- 
mus, “ one-tenth,” and “litre.”) One- 
tenth of a litre; a measure in the 
metric system equivalent to 6.1 
English cubic inches. 


Decimetre, des-im-eet’r. (Lat. 
decimus , “ one-tenth,” and “ metre.”) 
One-tenth of a metre; a linear measure 
in the metric system, equivalent to 
3.937 English inches. 

Dee'linator. An instrument for 
pushing aside the dura mater during 
trephining. 

Decline'. Deterioration ; decay ; 
abatement of violence of disease ; also 
applied to a wasting disease; phthisis ; 
tabes. 

Decbc'tion, de-kok-shun. (Lat. de , 
“ from,” and coquere, “ to boil.”) The 
solution of vegetable principles ob¬ 
tained by boiling the drug containing 
the principles in water. Only those sub¬ 
stances are suitable for decoctions the 
principles of which are not altered or 
volatilized by heat. Decoctions are 
now but little used. They have the 
disadvantage of easily fermenting, of 
disagreeable taste, and of large dose. 
Only two are officinal in the United 
States—D. Cetraria and D. Sarsa¬ 
parilla Compositum. The follow¬ 
ing are the decoctions most in use : D. 
Aloes Compositum (Br. Ph.), con¬ 
tains extract of Socotrine aloes, myrrh, 
saffron, carbonate of potassium, extract 
of liquorice, compound tincture of car¬ 
damom, and water. A mild cathartic. 
Dose, from 1 to 1 fluidounce. D. 
Cetrarise, made by boiling 5 parts of 
Iceland moss in 100 parts of water. 
A demulcent. May be taken in the 
amounts of 1 pint daily. D. Haema- 
toxyli (Br. Ph.), a decoction of logwood 
and cinnamon. An astringent useful 
in diarrhoea. Dose, 2 fluidrachms to 
2 fluidounces. D. Sarsaparillse 
Compositus, made by boiling 10 
parts of sarsaparilla, 2 parts of sassa¬ 
fras, 2 parts of guaiacum-wood, 2 parts 
of liquorice, 1 part of mezereum, in 
100 parts of water. Used as an alter¬ 
ative in secondary syphilis, chiefly as 
an adjuvant to iodide of potassium. 
Dose, from 1 to 6 fluidounces. 

Decolla'tion. (Lat. de, “ from,” and 
collum , “ the neck.”) Decapitation ; 
the separation of the foetal head from 
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the trunk, the latter remaining in the 
uterus—an operation resorted to in 
certain cases of transverse presenta¬ 
tion. 

Decollator. Decapitation ; an in¬ 
strument for use in decollation. 

Deeolora/tion. The pharmaceutical 
process of depriving liquids, etc. of 
their color, as by passing through 
animal charcoal, bleaching, etc. 

Decomposition. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and componere, “ to place together.”) 
Analysis; the resolution of a body into 
its constituent principles; the separa¬ 
tion of the component parts of bodies 
previously united by chemical attrac¬ 
tion. Also applied to putrefaction. 

Decortica/tion. (Lat. de, “from,” 
and cortex , “bark.”) Stripping off the 
bark or external layer of plants. 

DecrSpita'tion. (Lat. de, “from,” 
and crepitus , “ crackling.”) Crepitation; 
the crackling, bursting sound of certain 
crystallized bodies when exposed to 
heat, and thereby deprived of the water 
of crystallization ; it is due to bursting 
of the walls containing small portions 
of the water, upon its conversion into 
steam. 

Decu'bitus. (Lat. decumbere, “ to 
lie down.”) Applied to the recumbent 
posture; the act of lying down, or the 
prostrate position of the sick. 

Deeus'sate. Intersecting; present¬ 
ing decussation. 

Decussa'tion, de - kus - ay - shun. 
(Lat. decussare, “ to divide crosswise.”) 
Applied to an X-like crossing or inter¬ 
section of lines, nerves, or fibres, as 
that of the optic nerves, which cross 
each other in the cranium. 

DedSnti'tion. (Lat. de, “from,” 
and dens, “ tooth.”) The shedding of 
teeth; applied to the second teething. 

DSdola'tion. Cutting off obliquely 
or in a thin slice. 

D&feca/tion, def-e-kay-shun. (Lat. 
de, “ from,” and feeces, “ dregs.”) In 
general, the separation of dregs ; ap¬ 
plied especially to the act of evacuating 


the faeces ; the discharge per anum of 
non-assimilable alimentary residue. 

Different. (Lat. de, “from,” and 
ferre, “ to bear.”) Applied to a duct 
carrying semen from the testicles ; vas 
deferens, or spermatic duct. 

Deferv 6 s' 9 eri 9 e. (Lat. deferves- 
cere, “ to cool down.”) Abatement of 
heat; reduction of febrile temperature. 
Crisis. 

Deflagrating Mixtures. Those 
generally made with nitre, the oxygen 
of which is the active element of their 
combustion. 

Deflagra'tion. A sudden and 
sparkling combustion of a substance, 
though without violent explosion, at¬ 
tended with much evolution of flame 
and gas. 

Def lagrator. A form of galvanic 
battery consisting of two plates of cop¬ 
per and zinc coiled around without 
touching each other, and capable of 
being nearly wholly immersed in an 
acid fluid. 

DeflSct'ed. Bent downward. 

Deflora'tion. (Lat. de, “from,” 
and flora, “ flower.”) Deflowering ; 
the act of depriving a female of vir¬ 
ginity. 

Deflu'vium Capillo'rum. (Lat.) 
Falling off of hair; progressive thin¬ 
ning of the hair ; athrix simplex. 

Deflux'ion. (Lat. de, “from,” and 
fluere, “ to flow.”) Coryza ; catarrh ; 
downward flow of mucus. 

Deforma'tion. (Lat. de, “from,” 
and forma , “form.”) Deforming pro¬ 
cess ; deformity. 

DefSrm'ity. (From the same.) 
Distortion ; asymmetry ; deviation from 
the normal type; abnormal structure 
or appearance, congenital or acquired. 

Degenera 'tion, de-j en -er-ay-sli u n. 
(Lat. de, “from,” and gener, “ kind ”— 
unlike one’s ancestors.) Metamorpho¬ 
sis. An abnormal chemical change in 
the protoplasm of tissues; retrograde 
change of protoplasm. Protoplasm is 
subject to four varieties of degeneration, 
viz.: Cloudy swelling, which occurs 
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only in cells, and is characterized by an 
increase in the size of the involved 
cell, by a loss of transparency, and 
by disappearance of the cell-nucleus. 
Acetic acid reproduces the normal 
transparency, and causes the nucleus 
to become evident again. The chem¬ 
ical change is unknown. This variety 
occurs chiefly in tissues in the early 
stage of inflammation. Fatty degen¬ 
eration is the conversion of protoplasm 
into fat, and is due to interference 
with the nutrition of the part involved. 
The fat is in the form of minute gran¬ 
ules, which distinguishes fatty degen¬ 
eration from fatty infiltration , in which 
the fat occurs in large drops. A cell 
that has undergone complete fatty de¬ 
generation is called a compound gran¬ 
ule-cell. Such cells are common in pus. 
Mucous degeneration is the conver¬ 
sion of tissues into a substance resem¬ 
bling mucus, and consisting of mucin 
and water. It is most frequent in inter¬ 
cellular substance, but occasionally is 
found in cells. Mucous tissue is found 
normally in the vitreous humor of the 
eye and in the umbilical cord ; patho¬ 
logically in many varieties of tumors. 
Mucous tissue must not be confounded 
with mucous membranes. Colloid de¬ 
generation is the conversion of cell- 
protoplasm into a yellowish substance 
resembling “ calves’-foot jelly.” The 
colloid material is an acid albuminate, 
and contains sulphur. Normally it is 
found in the thyroid gland; patholog¬ 
ically in epithelial tumors. D., Cal¬ 
careous, calcareous infiltration. (See 
Infiltration.) D., Lardaceous, 
amyloid or lardaceous infiltration. 
(See Infiltration.) D., Quain’s, 
chronic inflammation of the heart- 
muscle, with overgrowth of connective 
tissue. Cardiac cirrhosis; fibroid de¬ 
generation of the heart. 

Degluti'tion, deg-loo-tish-un. (Lat. 
deglutire , “ to swallow down.”) The act 
of swallowing. 

Degrada/tion. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and gradus, “ step.”) Degeneration ; 
reduction to a lower grade. 
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Degusta/tion. (Lat. de, intens., 
and gusto , to “ taste.”) The act of 
tasting. 

Dehis^enge. (Lat. de, intens., 
and hiscere , “ to gape.”) Spontaneous 
bursting open, as of fruit to discharge 
seed. 

Dehydra/tion. (Lat. de , “ from,” 
and Gr. udiup, “ water.”) Anhydration; 
the abstraction of water from a chem¬ 
ical compound. 

Deiters’ Processes. See Pro¬ 
cess. 

DejSc'tion. (Lat. dejicere , “ to cast 
down.”) A casting down ; defecation. 
Despondency. 

Delete'rious. (Lat. delere, “ to de¬ 
stroy.”) Injurious; poisonous; per¬ 
nicious; noxious; harmful. 

Del'hi Boil. Delhi sore. D. Sore, 
an endemic ulcer of the Levant. See 
Bouton d’Alep. 

Deliga/tion. (Lat. de, intens., and 
ligare , “ to bind.”) Bandaging ; liga¬ 
tion. 

Deliques' 9 en 9 e, del-ik-kwes-ens. 
(Lat. deliquescere, u to melt away.”) A 
term applied to the change of form 
from a solid to a liquescent state, 
effected in certain salts, etc. by reason 
of absorption of moisture when ex¬ 
posed to the air, as in the case of 
nitrate of sodium or chloride of lime. 

Deli'quium (del-ik-we-um) An'imi. 
Swooning; syncope. 

Delir'ious. Raving; wandering ; 
pertaining to delirium, applied to one 
affected with delirium. 

Delirium. See Derangement. 

Delirium Tremens. See Derange¬ 
ment. 

DelitSs'qe^e. (Lat. delitescere y 
“ to lie hid.”) Sudden disappearance, 
as of inflammation ; hidden condition. 

Deliv'ery. Parturition; childbirth; 
the completion of labor. 

Del'phine. An alkaloid found in 
the seeds of Delphinium staphisagria. 
Externally it is used in paralysis, rheu¬ 
matism, and neuralgia, its action re- 
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sembling that of veratrine. It is ex¬ 
tremely poisonous. 

Delphin'Ium. The name (IT. S. 
Ph.) for the seed of the Delphinium 
consolida. It has been employed as 
a diuretic in dropsy. D. Consol'- 
ida, a plant of the natural order 
Ranunculacese, native of Europe and 
cultivated in America. The seeds 
are diuretic, and when given in large 
doses they are cathartic and emetic. 
The plant is also known as the lark¬ 
spur. 

DSl'toid. (From the Greek letter 
delta (A) and etdo$, “ resemblance.”) 
Shaped like the Greek letter delta (A); 
nearly triangular; applied to a large 
triangular muscle covering the shoulder- 
joint, etc. D. Muscle. See Muscle. 

Delusion. See Derangment. 

Dementia. See Derangement. 

Dem'odSx. (Gr. “ fat,” and 

<b?£, wood-eating worm.) Acarus; 
steatozoon; demodex folliculorum; 
Owen’s name for the worm-like para¬ 
site of the human sebaceous sacs and 
hair-follicles. 

DSm'onstrator. One who exhibits 
the anatomical parts when dissected, 
and instructs in practical anatomy; 
one who gives practical instruction. 

Demulcents. (Lat. demulcere , “ to 
soften.”) Applied to soothing med¬ 
icines or agents, usually of a mucilagi¬ 
nous character, which protect sensible 
surfaces from irritation. Among de¬ 
mulcents are, acaciae gummi, althaea, 
amyluin, cera, cetaceum, hordeum, 
sassafras, tragacanth, ulmus, etc. 

Dgn'droid. (Gr. dsvdpov, “ tree,” 
and ettio?, “ resemblance.”) Tree-like. 
Resembling a tree, as certain mosses 
divided at the top into branches. 

Dengue Fever. See Fever. 

Dens. (Lat.) A tooth. See Tooth. 

DSn'sity. (Lat. densus, “ thick.”) 
Compactness; the quantity of matter 
contained in a given bulk ; the opposite 
of rarity. 

DSn't&l. (Lat. dens, “ tooth.”) Per¬ 
taining to the teeth. D. Arch/es. 


The arches formed by the succession of 
alveoli in each jaw. D. Arteries. (See 
Artery.) D. Canals. (See Canal.) 
D. Cartilage. (See Cartilage.) D. 
Cav'ity, cavity in the interior of the 
teeth, containing the dental pulp. D. 
Nerves. (See Nerve.) D. Pulp. 
(See Tissue, Phanerogenous.) D. 
Veins. See Vein. 

DSn'taphone. (Lat. dens, “ tooth,” 
and Gr. <p(jJvr /: “ sound.”) The name 
of a box-like instrument placed on the 
teeth to assist the hearing. 

Denta'ta. (Lat. dentatus, “ tooth¬ 
ed.”) The name of the second vertebra, 
or axis, so called because of its pro¬ 
jecting tooth-like or odontoid process. 

Den'tate. (From the same.) Ser¬ 
rate ; toothed; edged with saw T -tooth- 
like projections. 

Den'tes. (Lat., pi. of dens, “ tooth.”) 
Teeth. See Tooth. 

Den'ticle. (Dim. of Lat. dens, 
“ tooth.”) A little tooth or projection. 

Dentic'ulate. Having denticles. 

Denticulatum. See Ligament. 

Den'tiform. (Lat. dens. “ tooth,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Having the 
form of a tooth ; tooth-like; odontoid. 

Den'tifrhje. (Lat. dens, “ tooth,” 
and frico, to “rub.”) A tooth powder; 
a substance rubbed on the teeth to 
cleanse them. 

Den'tinal Tubes. Minute tubes of 
the dentine, diverging from the pulp- 
cavity. 

Den'tine. (Lat. dens, “ tooth.”) 
The tooth-substance ; the tissue of the 
body of the tooth. See Tooth. 

Den'tist. (Lat. dens, “ tooth.”) 
One who confines himself to the treat¬ 
ment of, and operations upon, the teeth; 
one who practises dentistry and dental 
surgery. 

Den'tistry. (From the same.) Treat¬ 
ment of affections of the teeth. 

Denti'tion. (From the same.) The 
process of cutting teeth : teething ; the 
appearance of teeth from the alveoli 
and gums. 
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Den/toid. (Lat. dens, “ tooth,” and 
Gr. ecd<>$, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
a tooth ; tooth-like ; odontoid ; denti¬ 
form. 

Dedb'struents. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and obstruere, “ to obstruct.”) Ape¬ 
rients ; applied to agents capable of re¬ 
moving obstructions and opening the 
passages of the body. 

Deo'dorizer. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and odor, “ scent.”) Deodorant; dis¬ 
infectant; an agent destroying offen¬ 
sive odors. 

DeSp'pilative. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and oppilo, “ I stop.”) Deobstruent; 
aperient. 

Deor'sum Ver'gens. (Lat.) Turn¬ 
ing of the eyes downward. 

DeQxida'tion. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and “ oxidation.”) Reduction from the 
state of an oxide. The separation of 
oxygen from a body with which it is 
combined. 

Dephlegma'tion, de-fleg-may-shun. 
(Lat. de, “ from,” and phlegma, 
“ phlegm.”) Process of depriving a 
body of water, as in the repeated dis¬ 
tillation of spirits or acids. 

Dephlogis'ticated, de-flo-jis-tik-ay- 
ted. (Lat. de, “from,” and phlogiston, 
“ inflammable principle.”) An old term 
denoting deprived of phlogiston, or the 
inflammable principle; i. e. burned or 
oxidized. D. Air, oxygen gas. D. 
Muriatic Acid, chlorine. 

Depila/tion. (Lat. de, “ from,” and 
pilus, “ hair.”) Removal of hair. 

Depil/atory. (From the same.) A 
substance employed to destroy or re¬ 
move hair from the body, as caustic 
alkali. 

Depletion. (Lat. deplere, “ to 
empty.”) Emptying ; blood-letting ; 
purgation. 

Depluma'tion. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and pluma, “feather.”) A disease of 
the eyelids, in which the eyelashes fall 

off. 

Depolariza'tion. The destruction 
of polarity. 

Depos'it. (Lat. de, “down,” and 


ponere, “ to put.”) A sediment, or pre¬ 
cipitation from solution; a collection 
of morbid particles in the body; infil¬ 
tration of a part. 

Depr&va/tion. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and pravus, “ bad.”) Perversion ; cor¬ 
ruption ; degeneration ; deterioration. 

DeprSs'sant. Diminishing the force 
of cardiac contraction ; reverse of stim¬ 
ulant. 

Depres'sants. (Lat. deprimere, “ to 
press down.”) Sedatives ; the reverse 
of stimulants. Applied to agents di¬ 
minishing the force of cardiac contrac¬ 
tion and increasing its frequency. 

DeprSs'sion. (From the same.) 
Low or depressed physical or mental 
condition. Also, a hollow or excava¬ 
tion. Applied in a special sense to 
couching, an operation for cataract. 

DeprSs'sor. (From the same.) A 
down-drawing muscle or instrument. 
See Muscle. 

Deprimens Oculi. The rectus in¬ 
ferior oculi. 

Dgp'urants. Depuratives; applied 
to agents, such as purgatives, diapho¬ 
retics, and diuretics, the use of which 
is supposed to purify the blood. 

Depura/tion. (Lat. depurare, “ to 
cleanse.”) Purification ; clarifying pro¬ 
cess. The freeing of fluids from ex¬ 
traneous substances; defecation. 

DSradeni'tis. (Gr. deprj , “ neck,” 
adyv, “gland,” and suffix -itis, “inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the cervi¬ 
cal glands. 

DSr&nengepha/lia, der-an-en-sef 
ay-le-ah. A variety of anencephalia 
in which is present only a small por¬ 
tion of the brain, on the cervical ver¬ 
tebrae. 

Derange'ment. Disturbance in the 
functions of organs; a general term 
applied to innumerable varieties of men¬ 
tal aberration: Androphonoma'nia. 
(Gr. dvgp, a “man,” <povo$, “murder,” and 
pavta, “ madness.”) Homicidal insanity; 
a form of monomania involving an un¬ 
controllable desire to commit murder. 
Delir'ium, a disturbance in the func- 
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tions of the brain, characterized by de¬ 
lusions and hallucinations. Delirium, 
Acute, or Typiiomania, a form of 
mental disease resembling very closely 
severe typhoid fever, running a rapid 
course, and usually terminating in fatal 
exhaustion. Delirium, Alcoholic, 
delirium caused by the excessive use 
of alcohol. Delirium of Grandeur, 
delusions of possessing great wealth or 
of being a person of great importance, 
etc. A frequent symptom in the earlier 
stages of general paresis. Delirium, 
Traumatic, mental derangement fol¬ 
lowing injuries and surgical operations. 
Frequently caused by alcohol. De¬ 
lirium Tremens, mania a potu, the 
mental derangement caused by the 
long-continued use of excessive quan¬ 
tities of alcohol; characterized by a 
wild expression of countenance, inco¬ 
herent talk, hallucinations, insomnia, 
restlessness, and tremulousness. De- 
lu'sion, an erroneous belief regarding 
clearly established facts. (See Illu¬ 
sion and Hallucination.) Ideal de¬ 
lusions are false convictions arising 
spontaneously. For instance, the sub¬ 
ject believes that he is an emperor or 
a devil. Sensorial delusion is the be¬ 
lief in the reality of illusions or hal¬ 
lucinations. Demen'tia, a symptom of 
mental disease, characterized by feeble¬ 
ness of all the functions of the intel¬ 
lect. Occurs in the later stages of 
general paresis, chronic alcoholism, and 
many varieties of insanity. Acute or 
Primary Dementia is a disease of early 
maturity, often beginning with mania 
or melancholia, soon followed by pro¬ 
found mental torpor. The duration is 
long, but recovery is not infrequent. 
Secondary Dementia. Mental torpor, 
which often ushers in convalescence 
from acute mania. Demonoma'nia, 
mental disease, in which the subject 
has the delusion that he is in the 
power of devils. Also applied to relig¬ 
ious monomania. Hallucination, 
the fancied perception of objects or im¬ 
pressions which do not exist or which 
are not present at the time. For in¬ 
stance, the subject may imagine that 


he sees an enemy or a friend, hears 
voices, or smells a disagreeable odor. 
Hallucinations may affect any of the 
special senses, and are then called hal¬ 
lucinations of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, etc. Id'iocy, mental deficiency 
of varying degree, due to imperfect 
development or disease of the nerve- 
centres. It is usually congenital, but 
may develop in early infancy. Consan¬ 
guinity, drunkenness, and scrofula in 
the parents seem to be the most fre¬ 
quent causes. Illu'sion, the false in¬ 
terpretation of external impressions. 
For instance, the subject may mistake a 
man for a dog, or believe that the food 
in his mouth has a taste which it does 
not possess, etc. As vrith hallucina¬ 
tions, there may be illusions of any of 
the special senses. Insan'ity, acquired 
derangement of the mental faculties, 
irrespective of loss of consciousness, 
due to disease of the brain. Insanity, 
Circular or Alternating, is charac¬ 
terized by the uniform succession of 
certain symptoms, beginning with vary¬ 
ing degrees of mental exaltation, fol¬ 
lowed by a brief period of sanity, and 
ending in mental depression. In¬ 
sanity, Doubting, melancholia asso¬ 
ciated with doubt and indecision in 
regard to everything. Insanity, Epi¬ 
leptic, is insanity to which epilepsy 
bears a causal relation. Insanity, 
Homicidal, is a form of impulsive in¬ 
sanity, of which the chief symptom is 
a desire ter kill one or any person. In¬ 
sanity, Impulsive, uncontrollable de¬ 
sire to perform any action against the 
subject’s better judgment Suicidal 
and homicidal insanity, kleptomania, 
etc., are varieties of impulsive insanity. 
Insanity, Moral, is characterized by 
moral perversion with but little change 
in the intellectual faculties. Insanity, 
Primary, begins in early life, is often 
congenital, and is manifested by various 
delusions, by moral perversion, and by 
insane impulses. Insanity, Primary 
Confusional, is marked by rapidly 
developed fever, confusion of ideas, 
and mild delirium. It terminates in 
several weeks either in recovery or in 
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chronic insanity. Insanity, Primary 
Delusional, insanity unconnected with 
other mental diseases, and character¬ 
ized by various delusions. Insanity, 
Secondary Delusional, develops from 
other mental disease, and is marked 
by various delusions. Insanity, Tran¬ 
sitory, any form of insanity lasting 
but a few days. Ma'nia, abnormal 
mental excitement, which finds its ex¬ 
pression in violent anger, great anxiety, 
preternatural gayety, etc., associated 
with increased muscular activity. It may 
occur as a symptom of various forms 
of insanity, or may be a primary dis¬ 
ease, when it is called simple mania. 
Ma'nia a Po'tu, insanity caused by 
excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks. 
Delirium tremens. Melancho'lia, a 
variety of acquired mental disorder, in 
which there are despondency, self-de¬ 
preciation, depression, and, usually, irri¬ 
tability, events being correctly observed, 
but imperfectly understood. In simple 
melancholia there are no delusions and 
few unnatural impulses. Many forms 
of insanity begin with simple melan¬ 
cholia. In melancholia with delusions, 
or acute melancholia , there is usually 
some delusion, which is made the 
ground of self-accusation. Homicidal, 
and more particularly suicidal, impulses 
are common. Melancholia agitata is 
characterized by great motor excite¬ 
ment, and resembles mania. Mono- 
ma'nia, mental unsoundness on only 
one subject. 

Derbyshire Neck. An English 
name for goitre or bronchocele. 

Deriva'tion. (Lat. derivare, “ to 
draw off' water.”) Counter-irritation ; 
revulsion ; the process of drawing fluids 
from inflamed parts, as by the applica¬ 
tion of blisters over the part or at a 
distance from it; applied also to any 
similar removal of morbid manifesta¬ 
tions by suitable application. 

Deriv'ative. (From the same.) 
Revulsive ; inducing derivation ; chang¬ 
ing the usual course, or diverting from 
one part to another, as blisters and 
other agents reducing a morbid condi¬ 


tion in one pant by their action on some 
other organ or tissue. 

Der'ma. (Gr. dsppa, “ skin.”) 
Corium ; cutis; the internal layer of 
the skin ; the true skin. See Integu¬ 
ment. 

Der'mad. (From the same.) Toward 
the dermal aspect. 

Der'mal. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the skin. 

Dermal'gia. (Gr. dsppa, “skin,” 
and ahyo$, “ pain.”) Pain in, or neu¬ 
ralgia of, the skin. 

Dermatag'ra. (Gr. dsppa, “skin,” 
and ay pa, “ seizure.”) Dermagra. Cu¬ 
taneous affection. Pellagra. 

Dermatal'gia. Dermalgia. 

Dermatl'tis. (Gr. dtp pa, “ skin,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the true skin ; cytitis. 
Erysipelatous inflammation. D. Bx- 
foliati'va, acute inflammation of the 
skin accompanied with exfoliation of 
the cuticle and excessive desquamation. 
Pityriasis rubra. D. Venenata, a 
variety caused by poison ivy, and sim¬ 
ilar poisonous substances. 

'Der'matoid. (Gr. dsppa, “ skin,” 
and sido$, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
the skin. 

DermatSPogy, der-mat-ol-o-je. 
(Gr. dsppa , “ skin,” and Xoyo$, “ dis¬ 
course.”) The science of the structure 
and diseases of the skin. 

Dermatol'ysis. (Gr. dsppa, “skin,” 
and “ loosening.”) Pachyderma¬ 

tocele ; cutis pendula; ‘hypertrophied 
increase of the skin, with loose, folded, 
or pendulous condition. 

Dermato-Melasma Suprarenale. 
Addison’s disease ( q . v .). 

Dermatoneu'ria. Neurosis of the 
skin. 

Dermatophy'tae, der - mat - o - fi - te. 
(Gr. dsppa, “ skin,” and gorov, “ plant.”) 
Diseases of the skin from vegetable 
fungi; including porrigo and sycosis. 

Dermato-Sclero'sis. (Gr. dsppa, 
“skin,” and axlr^po^, “hard.”) Sclero¬ 
derma \ cutaneous affection with indu- 
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ration and contraction of the affected 
integuments. 

Dermato'ses. (Gr. dap/ia, “skin.”) 
A generic term for cutaneous diseases. 

Dermatosyph'ilis. Cutaneous or 
exanthematous affections due to syph¬ 
ilis. 

Dermatozo'a. (Gr. Seppa, “skin,” 
and Ziuoy, “ animal.”) Applied to para¬ 
sitic animals infesting the skin, as the 
acarus, filaria, and pediculus ; applied 
also to affections of the skin marked 
by their presence. See Ectozoa. 

Der'mic. (Gr. de/vza, “skin.”) Per¬ 
taining to the skin ; dermal. 

Der'moid. Dermatoid. 

Dermoid Cysts. See Cyst. 

Der'mophyte. (Gr. deppa, “ skin,” 
and puTov, “ plant.”) A parasitic plant 
of the skin. 

Dermot'omy. (Gr. dzppa, “skin,” 
and r epvu>, to “ cut.”) Dermatotomy ; 
anatomy or dissection of the skin. 

Derosne’s Salt. See Salt. 

Descemet, Membrane of. See 
Membrane. 

D6s9emeti'tis. Inflammation of 
Descemet’s membrane. 

Descendens Noni. See Nerve. 

Desiccan'tia. (Lat. desiccare , “to 
dry out.”) Applied to certain astrin¬ 
gents which exhaust moisture, etc. 

Desiccation. (From the same.) 
Drying; the process of drying precipi¬ 
tates, etc., by various modes; removal 
of moisture, as from organic tissue; 
reduction to perfect dryness. 

Desic'eative. (From the same.) 
Applied to an agent having the power 
of desiccation, or drying up the moist¬ 
ure from a wound, ulcer, etc. 

Desmi'tis. (Gr. deapos, “ ligament,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of a ligament. 

Desmobacte'ria. (Gr. de<u, “ to 
bind.”) Filobacteria ; one of the four 
primary divisions of the schizopliytes 
according to the classification of Cohn, 
including Bacillus, Leptothrix Beg- j 


giota, and Crenothrix. See Bacillus, 
and Bacteria. 

Desmodyn'ia. (Gr. deapo$, “ liga¬ 
ment,” and oduvrj, “pain.”) Pain in the 
ligaments. 

Des'moid. (Gr. deapu?, “ ligament,” 
and etdog, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
a ligament, or a fasciculus ; applied to 
the white fibres in certain fibrous 
tumors, etc. 

Desmoid Tissue. See Tissue. 

Desmbl'ogy. (Gr. 8eapo$, “ liga¬ 
ment,” and “ discourse.”) The 

science of ligaments and tendons. 

Desmop'athy. Disease of the lig¬ 
aments. 

Desmbt'omy. (Gr. deapo?, “ liga¬ 
ment,” and Tzpvziv, “to cut.”) Dissec¬ 
tion of the ligaments. 

Despuma/tion. (Lat. de. “ from,” 
and spuma, “ foam.”) Scumming; the 
clarifying of a fluid by removing the 
froth. 

Desquama'tion, des - kwam - ay - 
shun. (Lat. de, “from,” and squama , 
“ a scale.”) Exfoliation. The act of 
scaling off’. The falling off of the 
cuticle or epithelium, in scales; sepa¬ 
ration of laminae or scales, as from the 
skin, bones, etc. 

Desuda/tion. (Lat. desudo , to 
“ sweat excessively.”) Violent, morbid, 
or profuse sweating. Miliary eruption ; 
sudamina. 

Determents. (Lat. detergere, “ to 
wipe away.”) Abluents; agents cleans¬ 
ing wounds and ulcers. 

Determination. (Lat. de, “ from,” 
and terminus , “ limit.”) Marked flow 
of fluid to any part; increased vascular 
action. Direction to an organ, as of a 
copious flow of fluid. 

Detritus. (Lat. de, “ from,” and 
terere, “ to rub.”) Waste of tissue 
or organ; the residue after disorgani¬ 
zation. 

Detru'sion. (Lat. defrudere, “ to 
thrust away.”) The act of displacing. 

Deuterbp'athy. (Gr. deurepos, 
“ second,” and it a0o<z, “ disease.”) A 
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term applied to a sympathetic or a 
; secondary affection. 

Deutdx'ide. A substance having 
the second degree of oxidation ; bin- 
oxide; dioxide; containing two equiv¬ 
alents of oxygen to one of another 
substance. 

Devaluate. Bow-legged. 

Development. Growth, or in¬ 
crease. Progressive variation toward 
mature or perfected condition. Espe¬ 
cially applied in biology to the cycle 
of changes whereby the germ becomes 
the mature organism. 

Devonshire Colic. Lead colic; 
colica pictonum. See Colic. 

Dexioc&r'dia. (Gr. de-to?, “ on the 
right,” and xapdca, “ heart.”) Congenital 
transposition of the heart to the right 
side. 

Dex'trad. (Lat. dexter , “ right.”) 
Toward the dextral aspect. 

Dex'tral As'pect. Lateral aspect 
from the median plane toward the right. 

Dex'trin. A soluble gummy sub¬ 
stance obtainable from starch, so named 
from its turning the plane of polariza¬ 
tion to the right hand. It is used ex¬ 
ternally as a fixed dressing for frac¬ 
tures, and large quantities are sold and 
used under the name of “ mucilage.” 
It changes to sugar with remarkable 
facility. 

Dextrogy'rate. (Lat. dexter , 
“ right.” and gyro , to “ turn about.”) 
A term applied to a substance which 
rotates the plane of polarization to the 
right, as glucose. 

Dgx'trose. (Lat. dexter , “ right.”) 
Grape-sugar; so called because in po¬ 
larization it rotates the plane to the 
right. (See preceding article.) 

Dextrover'sion of the Uterus. 
A term applied to that displacement 
of the uterus in which the fundus 
tilts to the right side of the pelvis, the 
cervix inclining to the left. 

Diabe'tes, di-ab-e-teez. (Gr. <ha, 

“ through,” and fiaivu), to “ go.”) A term 
commonly used in place of diabetes 
mellitus. D. Insipidus, a disease 


without known anatomical lesions, the 
chief symptom of which is a greatly 
increased flow of urine with a low 
specific gravity. Incorrectly called 
polyuria , which is a symptom of vari¬ 
ous diseases. D. Mellitus, or Gly¬ 
cosuria, is a disease characterized by 
an increased flow of urine containing 
grape-sugar, and usually of a high 
specific gravity. The grape-sugar is 
also present in the blood and tissues. 
The cause of the disease is not posi¬ 
tively known. In some cases lesions 
of the medulla have been found, and 
in others lesions of the pancreas. 

Diabe'tic. Relating to diabetes. 
D. Sugar, glucose; grape-sugar. The 
sweet principle of most acid fruits and 
of diabetic urine. D. Coma. See 
Coma. 

Di&eh'ylon. An emollient plaster; 
lead-plaster; emplastrum plumbi. 

Di&c'rises. A term applied to af¬ 
fections with altered secretions. 

Diaerisog'r&phy. Description of 
the secretory organs. 

Diser'esis, di-er-e-sis. (Gr. dcacpecu, 
to “ divide.”) A solution of continuity; 
division of parts resulting from a 
wound, ulcer, etc. The operation of 
dividing any part of the body. 

Di&gno'sis. (Gr. Sta, “ through,” 
and yiyvwaxa), to “discern.”) The dis¬ 
cernment and discrimination of dis¬ 
eases ; the interpretation of morbid 
symptoms; the art or process of dis¬ 
cerning a given morbid condition, rec¬ 
ognizing its character, and distin¬ 
guishing it from the condition of 
health or of another disease. D., Dif¬ 
ferential, that diagnosis whereby the 
manifestations of a given malady are dif¬ 
ferentiated, or accurately distinguished 
from other affections which have nearly 
the same symptoms. D., Physical, 
the diagnosis determined by means of 
the physical signs afforded by auscul¬ 
tation, percussion, etc. 

Diagnostic. Pertaining to, or 
directing, diagnosis. 

Diagnosticate or Di'agnose. To 
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discriminate or recognize a disease; to 
exercise the process of diagnosis. 

Dial'ysis. (Gr. dca, “ through,” 
and Auac$, “solution.”) Separation of 
crystalloid and colloid substances by 
means of a moist diaphragm ; analysis 
effected by means of liquid diffusion, 
and dependent upon the differing rate 
of diffusibility of liquids. 

Diam'ides. A class of chemical 
compounds derived from ammonia, in 
which two equivalents of hydrogen in 
a double equivalent of ammonia are 
replaced by a biatomic radical, as in 
oxamide. 

Diam/ines. A class of organic 
bases which are formed upon the type 
of two atoms of ammonia, or diam¬ 
monia. See Amines. 

Dlapede'sis. (Gr. dca, “ through,” 
and 7:rjdaaj, to “ ooze.”) Applied to the 
passage of corpuscles through the walls 
of the blood-vessels. 

Dl&ph'anous, di - af - an - us. (Gr. 
dca, “ through,” and (pacvco, to “shine.”) 
Transparent; translucent; pellucid ; 
transmitting light. Applied to the 
serous membranes, on account of their 
transparency, as the arachnoid, the 
omentum, etc. 

DlSphore'sis. (Gr. dca, “ through,” 
and <pop£(o, “ I convey.”) Cutaneous 
evacuation ; increased perspiration. 

Dl&phorgt'ics, di-af-or-et-ix. (From 
the same.) A name given to agents 
increasing or restoring the natural 
cutaneous exhalations. Moderate su- 
dorifics. 

Di'aphr&gm, di-af-ram. The mid¬ 
riff ; a transverse muscular partition 
between the thorax and the abdomen. 
See Muscle. 

Dlaphragmal'gia, di-af-rag-mal-je- 
ah. (Gr. dcaypaypa, “ diaphragm,” 
and aXyo<i, “pain.”) Pain in the dia¬ 
phragm. 

Dlaphragm&t'ic. Phrenic; per¬ 
taining to the diaphragm. D. Gout, 
a former term for angina pectoris. 
D. Hernia, diaphragmatocele. D. 


Nerves. (See Nerve.) D. Plexuses. 

See Plexus. 

Diaphr&g‘mat , 09 ele, di-af-rag-mat- 
o-seel. (Gr. dca<ppaypa, “ diaphragm,” 
and y-rj '/.t], “ rupture.”) A hernia through 
an aperture in the diaphragm. 

Dlaphragmi'tis. (Gr. dca<ppaypa, 
“diaphragm,” and suffix -itis, “inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the dia¬ 
phragm. A kind of pleurisy, the 
effused fluid being between the base 
of the lung and the diaphragm. 

Dlftph'ysls, di-af-e-sis. (Gr. dca, 
“ between,” and <yuaj, to “ grow.”) The 
shaft of cylindrical bones, or that por¬ 
tion of a bone formed from the central 
point of ossification. 

Diapyet'ic. (Gr. dca , “ by means 
of,” and tcuov, “ pus.”) Promoting 
suppuration. 

Diarrhoe'a. (Gr. dca, “through,” 
and pew, to “ flow.”) The frequent 
discharge of more or less liquid fmces 
from the bowel. Diarrhoea is not 
properly a disease, but a symptom of 
various diseases, chiefly of the intes¬ 
tines. D., Bilious, the frequent pas¬ 
sage of liquid stools which from their 
greenish color are thought to contain 
bile. D., Choleraic, is characterized 
by the passage of “ rice-water ” stools, 
resembling those of cholera. D., Crap¬ 
ulous or Lienteric, the frequent 
passage of partly-digested food. A 
symptom of intestinal indigestion. D., 
Dysenteric, diarrhoea in which the 
stools contain much mucus. D., Fatty, 
the passage of liquid stools containing 
free fat or oil. A frequent symptom 
of cancer of the pancreas. D., Sterco- 
raceous, Simple or Feculent, the 
frequent passage of stools differing 
from the normal in the amount of fluid. 
D., Tubular, a symptom of membran¬ 
ous enteritis. 

Diarthro'dial. Pertaining to diar¬ 
throsis. 

Diarthro'sis. (Gr. dca, “ through,” 
and apOpaxTc?, “ articulation.”) A vari¬ 
ety of articulation admitting free move¬ 
ment in many directions, as in the 
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shoulder-joint. Mobile jointing. Ab- 
articulation. See Articulation. 

Dlast&l'tic. (Gr. Sea, “ along,” and 
arskho, to “ contract.”) Excito-motory ; 
applied to the reflex system of nerves. 
Marshall Hall’s term for actions occur¬ 
ring through the spinal system. 

Diastasse'mia. (Gr. Seairrat x' 9 , 
“ separation,” and alpa, “ blood.”) A 
term applied to a morbid condition 
associated with separation of the ele¬ 
ments of the blood-globules. Also, 
acute anasarca. 

Dl'astase. A peculiar glutenoid 
principle, formed during the germina¬ 
tion of plants, and which may also be 
extracted from malt. It is named in 
allusion to the separation or alteration 
it effects among the constituent atoms 
of starch. 

Dl&s'tasis. (Gr. Seaaraae^, “ sepa¬ 
ration.”) A forcible separation of 
bones, without fracture. 

Diastat'ic Ferment. See Fer¬ 
ment. 

Diaste'ma. (Gr. SeaaTrjpa, “in¬ 
terval.”) An interval; a fissure. Di¬ 
astasis. 

Diastem&telyt'ria. (Gr. SeavT^pa, 

“ interval,” and ekurpov, “ vagina.”) A 
congenital longitudinal vaginal fissure. 

Diastem&tome'tria. (Gr. deaarr r 
pa, “ interval,” and prjrpa, “ uterus.”) A 
congenital longitudinal uterine fissure. 

Dlas'tole, di-as-to-lee. (Gr. SeaaToXrj, 

“ dilatation.”) The dilatation, relaxa- 
tion, or expansion of the heart or 
arteries on the entrance of blood; the 
complement of systole, or the movement 
of contraction, in the heart-beat. 

Diastol'ic. Relating to diastole. 

Diather'mal. (Gr. Sea, “through,” 
and depixtj, “ heat.”) Diathermanous ; 
transcalent; permeable to radiant heat. I 

Diather'manpy. (From the same.) j 
Permeability to radiant heat. 

Diath'esis. (Gr. SeaOsae?, “ disposi¬ 
tion.”) Constitutional predisposition 
to a particular disease ; applied to a 
more or less constant disposition of the 


system inducing unusual liability to 
some special form of affection, as the 
calculous diathesis. 

Diba'sic. Applied to acids pos¬ 
sessing two atoms of hydrogen capable 
of being replaced by bases. 

Di'chroism, di-kro-iam. (Gr. Sc*, 
“ double,” and / poa, “ color.”) The 
property of exhibiting different colors 
according to the angle of incident light, 
as in the case of certain crystals. 

Dleotyled'onous. (GrA'?,'“double,” 
and z oTuh)Sutv, “ hollow.”) Applied, in 
Botany, to plants having two lobes, 
seed-leaves, or cotyledons; belonging to 
that division of plants known as Dicot- 
yledones; exogenous. 

Dicrot'ic. (Gr. de$, “ twice,” and 
xpoTsut, to “ beat.”) Rebounding; 
double-beating, as a pulse when the 
sphygmogram shows two marked waves 
to each heart-beat. See Pulse. 

Dictyl'tis, dik-te-i-tis. (Gr. Sexroov, 
“ net,” “ the retina,” and suffix -itis, 
“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
retina. A more classical term for the 
familiar “retinitis.” 

Did&c'tyle. (Gr. Se 9 , “ twice,” and 
SaxTukos, “finger.”) Bi-digital; having 
only two fingers or toes. 

Didym&l'gia. (Gr. deSopo 9 , “ tes¬ 
ticle,” and aXyo<s, “ pain.”) Pain in the 
testicles. 

DidymI'tis. (Gr. SeSupos, “ testicle,” 
and suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of a testicle. 

Did'ymous. (Gr. StSopog, “ double.”) 
Double ; twin ; occurring in pairs. Per¬ 
taining to a testicle or didymus. 

Did'ymus. (PI. didymi. Lat., 
from Gr. SeSupos, “ double.”) A testi¬ 
cle ; in general any double or twin 
formation. 

Dielec'tric. (Gr. Sea, “through,” 
and rjksxTpov, “ amber.”) Permitting 
the transmission of electricity. 

Dieret'ic. Having the power to 
dissolve; corrosive. 

Di'et. (Gr. Seaera, “regimen.”) 
Food ; regimen ; system of diet; ap¬ 
plied to the food proper for invalids, 
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or a selection and arrangement of such 
aliment as is proper for the various re¬ 
quirements of the body. 

Di'etary. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to diet. 

Dietet'ics. (From the same.) Diet; 
alimentary regulation ; the branch of 
treatment having reference to diet. 

Diethyl-acetal. Acetal. 

Diethyl'amine. Ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
two equivalents of the alcohol radical 
ethyl. 

Differen'tial Diagnosis. The ac¬ 
curate discrimination of diseases with 
similar symptoms. See Diagnosis. 

Differential Thermometer. See 
Thermometer. 

Differentia'tion. Development; in¬ 
crease from formation of new tissues. 
The generation or discernment of differ¬ 
ences. Applied to the process whereby 
homogeneous material is “ differenced ” 
into heterogeneous tissues, organs of 
special function, etc., a characteristic 
of higher organization. 

Diffuse'. Devoid of definite limits; 
widely spread. 

Diffu'sible. (Lat. diffundere, “ to 
spread.”) Capable of rapid dispersion, 
as stimulants of quick action ; applied 
to such agents as induce an acute but 
temporary augmentation of the action 
of the vascular and nervous systems. 

Diffu'sion. (From the same.) Spread¬ 
ing ; an intermingling, as of gases and 
liquids. In Chemistry, applied to va¬ 
rious processes, as of the uniform mixing 
of gases through an intervening porous 
septum ; the gradual passage of a dis¬ 
solved substance from its original solu¬ 
tion into pure water cautiously poured 
upon it; the intermingling of gases and 
liquids when in contact, though not nec¬ 
essarily related by chemical affinity, etc. 

Digas'tric. (Gr. St?, “ twice,” and 
yaar^p, “belly.”) Bi-venter; bi-gaster; 
double bellied ; applied to certain mus¬ 
cles. See Muscle. 

Digen'esis. (Gr. St?, “twice,” and 
yeveat?, “generation.”) Reproduction 


in two different ways, as by sexual and 
asexual methods. Also, the transition 
through two distinct stages of develop¬ 
ment. The term is chiefly applied to 
the power of reproduction in certain 
animals and plants in two ways—as by 
ova and budding, parthenogenesis and 
generation by impregnation. See Al¬ 
ternate Generation. 

Dig'eny. (Gr. Si?, “ twice,” and 
yev<>?, “ sex.”). Generation requiring 
the union of the sexes. 

Diges'tant. A substance effecting 
solution of food in the alimentary 
canal, as ptyalin. pepsin, trypsin, etc. 

Diges'tion. (Lat. digere, “ to di¬ 
gest.”) The action of the digestive 
organs and secretions; conversion of 
food into chyme and chyle. That im¬ 
portant physico-chemical function of 
the economy whereby aliment under¬ 
goes change into chyme by the mouth, 
stomach, and small intestines, and the 
more nutritious parts (chyle) are ab¬ 
sorbed and distributed through the 
system, with rejection of the unused 
portion. In Chemistry, the term is 
applied to the continued action of a 
solvent upon any substance, usually 
under a gentle heat. 

Digestive. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to, or inducing, digestion. In 
Surgery, used to denote applications 
which promote suppuration. D. Fer¬ 
ments. See Ferment. 

Diges'tive Or'gans. The alimen¬ 
tary canal and its glands and append¬ 
ages ; the aggregate of the organs in¬ 
volved in the function of digestion. 

Dig'ital, dij-it-al. (Lat. digitus, 
“ finger.”) Resembling, pertaining to, 
or involving, the fingers. 

Dig'ital Cavity. Discus proligerus; 
ancyroid cavity. The posterior cornu 
of each lateral ventricle of the brain. 

Digital Comprgs'sion. A method 
of treating aneurism by pressing on 
the artery with the fingers only. 

Digita'lin. A glucoside, active 
principle of digitalis. There are three 
varieties—the French, the German, and 
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the crystallized; the first is amorph¬ 
ous and insoluble, and has nearly 
the same therapeutic qualities as the 
plant itself; the second is amorphous 
and soluble; while the third is soluble 
in alcohol and chloroform, but not in 
water. 

Digitali'num. The name (TJ. S. 
Ph.) for a preparation the ingredients 
of which are digitalis, stronger alco¬ 
hol, acetic acid, purified animal char¬ 
coal, tannic acid, oxide of lead, stronger 
ether, water of ammonia, diluted alco¬ 
hol, and distilled water. 

Digita'lis. (Lat. digit ale, “ glove- 
finger.’) Fox-glove. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) of the leaves of the Digitalis 
purpurea. It is a powerful cardiac 
stimulant, increasing the force of the 
heart’s beats and decreasing their fre¬ 
quency. It also increases blood-pres¬ 
sure by causing contraction of the ar¬ 
terioles. It is chiefly used in cases of 
valvular heart-disease with loss of mus¬ 
cular power. Also used as a diuretic. 

Dig'itus. (Lat., “ finger.”) A finger 
or a toe. D. Hippocrat'icus, hippo- 
cratic finger ; applied to the club-shaped 
finger-ends in patients with chronic 
phthisis and valvular cardiac alfection. 

Dilata'tion. (Lat. dilatare , “ to 
widen.”) Abnormal increase in size 
of hollow organs or of cavities. 

Dila'tor. A muscle or instrument 
performing dilatation; applied to an 
instrument for dilating a wound, or 
natural opening of the body, or an 
instrument for enlarging the entrances 
to cavities, tubes, or orifices. 

Dillenia'cese, dil-le-ne-a-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of tropical 
exogenous plants, usually of astringent 
properties. 

Dil'uent. (Lat. diluere, “ to dilute.”) 
Having a tendency to dilute; applied 
to agents increasing fluidity, as of the 
blood or secretions. 

Dilute'. (From the same.) Diluted; 
attenuated, as by mixture with a neu¬ 
tral fluid ; mixed ; weak ; rendered of 
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reduced strength, especially by the 
addition of water. 

Dilu'tion. (From the same.) Liquid 
attenuation ; solution ; the process of 
rendering dilute. 

Dimethyl'amine. (CH 3 ) 2 HN. A 
substance found in guano, etc.; a non- 
poisonous ptomaine. 

Dimor'phism, di-mor-fizm. (Gr. 
<h?, “ twice,” and p-opgrj ,“ form.”) The 
property of being dimorphous ; applied 
to certain solids which assume two in¬ 
compatible crystalline forms, as sul¬ 
phur, carbon, arsenious acid, etc. 

Dimorph'ous. (From the same.) 
Having two incompatible forms. 

Dimy'ary. (Gr. “twice,” and pu>$, 
“ muscle.”) Closed by two muscles. 

Dlog'enes’s Cup. The cup-like 
cavity of the hand, formed by bending 
the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

Diopter or Dioptric. See Dioptry. 

Diop'trics. (Gr. dca, “ through,” 
and oktuu), “ I see.”) That branch of 
optics treating of refraction, as through 
the transparent media of the eye. 

Diop'try. (From the same.) Unit 
of optic lens measure ; a standard lens 
having a focal distance of one metre. 
A lens of two dioptries (2D) has a 
focal length of half a metre, etc. 

Dioscorea'cese, de - os - ko - re - ay - 
she-e. The name of a natural order 
of tropical endogenous plants, in¬ 
cluding the yam. 

Dios'ma Crena'ta. A South Af¬ 
rican plant yielding Buchu (q. vi ). 

Diox'ide. Binoxide. 

Diphthe'ria. (Gr. dupdspa , “ parch¬ 
ment.”) A general specific, infectious, 
and contagious disease, characterized 
by the formation of a tough, grayish- 
white pellicle upon the mucous sur¬ 
faces, most frequently of the fauces, or 
upon abraded surfaces of the skin. It 
is probably due to a microorganism, but 
the variety cannot be said to be posi¬ 
tively determined. Recent observations 
indicate that the organism is a strepto¬ 
coccus. Diphtheria, according to its lo¬ 
cation, is faucial, nasal, laryngeal, etc. 
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Diphtherit'ic. Pertaining to, or 
having the character of, diphtheria. 

Diphtheri'tis. Diphtheria. 

Diph'theroid. (From diphtheria , 
and Or. ecdos, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling, or allied to, diphtheria. 

Diple'gia. Double symmetrical 
paralysis. See Paralysis. 

Dip'loe. (Gr. dinXmj, “ fold.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the cellular, bony tissue be¬ 
tween the two cranial tables. 

Diplogen'esis. (Gr. dinXou?, 
‘‘double,” and ysxsac?, ‘‘generation.”) 
Double generation, from union of two 
germs; the generation of double mon¬ 
sters. 

Diplo'ma. (Gr. dtrXwiia, “ folded 
double.”) A document conveying some 
especial honor or privilege, as of prac¬ 
tising a learned profession. 

Diplomye'lia. (Gr. dinXoo<s, 
“ double,” and fiueXo?, “ marrow.”) 
Congenital longitudinal fissure of the 
spinal cord. 

Diplo'pia. (Gr. dcnXoo?, “ double,” 
and uxp, “ sight.”) Diplopsis ; a dis¬ 
order of sight, consisting of double 
vision of a single object. This may 
occur only when both eyes are used, 
the object appearing normal when but 
one eye is used; a form dependent 
upon some disorder in the visual axes, 
whereby the images are not impressed 
on corresponding parts of the retinae; 
or the object may appear double, 
whether both eyes are used, or either 
singly. The term Uniocular diplopsis 
is applied to that form of the disorder 
occurring when one eye only is used. 

Dippel’s Oil. See Oil. 

Dip'saeus. (Gr. dupaxos.) A for¬ 
mer name for diabetes, because of its 
accompanying thirst. 

Dipsoma/nia. (Gr. Supa, “ thirst,” 
and fjtaxca, “ madness.”) Irresistible 
craving for intoxicating drinks. A 
mania characterized by periodical pro¬ 
pensity to drunkenness. It may occur 
as a result of the habit of intemperate 
drinking, or as a form of partial moral 
mania, a symptom of epilepsy or of 


hereditary defect of constitution. It 
is to be distinguished from alcoholism, 
the one being a form of instinctive 
monomania, the other a poisoning 
from the effects of alcohol. See Al¬ 
coholism. 

Dips6p'athy. (Gr. S«pa, “thirst,” 
and raOuq, “ affection.”) Treatment 
which interdicts drink. 

Dipso'sis. (Gr. Sipa, “ thirst.”) 
Morbid thirst; abnormal desire to 
drink. 

Diptera'cese, dip-ter-ay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
plants, chiefly large Indian trees yield¬ 
ing resinous juice. 

Dipter oc ar'pus . A genus of trees 
of the natural order fJipteracese, found 
in the East Indies, affording an agree¬ 
able resinous oil sometimes used in 
gonorrhoea. Several of the species 
produce a balsam of gurjun, which has 
been substituted for copaiba. 

Dip'terous. (Gr. <5t?, “ double,” j 
and TtTepov, “ wing.”) Having two 
wings, or two pterygoid appendages. 

Dir'ca Palus'tris. Leatherwood. 
An American shrub of the order 
Thymeleacese , growing in low, wet 
places. Its bark is employed as an 
emetic, and its fruit is believed to be 
poisonous. 

Direction, Ax'ial. The line of 
magnetic force which connects the two 
poles of a magnet. D., Equato'rial, 
the line of magnetic force perpendic¬ 
ular to the axial direction. 

Direc'tor. (Lat. dirigere , “ to di¬ 
rect.”) A narrow, metallic grooved 
surgical instrument to direct the knife. 

Dirt-Eating. Geophagy. A morbid 
practice, symptomatic of an endemic 
disease of tropical America, etc. See 
Cthonophagia. 

Disarticula/tion. (Lat. dis, prefix 
denoting “ separation,” and articulits, 

“ a joint.”) Disjointing. Amputation 
of a limb performed at a joint. 

Disc. (Lat. discus, “ round plate.”) 

A cycloid plate or surface. 
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Disc, Optic. The papilla of the 
eye, the oval prominence marking the 
entrance of the optic nerve into the 
eyeball; corresponding with the blind 
spot. 

Disgis'sion, dis-sizh-un. (Lat. dis- 
cindo, “to separate.”) Rupture of the 
lens capsule in operation for cataract. 
See Cataract. 

Discrete', dis-kreet. (Lat. discretus, 
“ separated.”) Scattered, disconnected ; 
applied to certain exanthematous pap¬ 
ulae when separated from each other; 
the reverse of confluent, or flowing 
together. 

Dis'cus Prolig'eras. Proligerous 
disc. 

Discus'sion. (Lat. discutere, “ to 
shatter.”) A shaking, breaking up, or 
dispersing ; resolution of tumors, etc. 

Diseu'tient, dis-kyu-shent. (From 
the same.) Having the power to effect 
discussion ; applied to an agent resolv¬ 
ing or dispersing tumors, oedema, etc. 

Disdi'aclasts. Doubly - refractive 
elements of contractile muscular discs. 

Disease'. Malady. A condition of 
the body in which one or more of the 
functions of life are not properly per¬ 
formed. A departure from the state 
of health. D., Acute, a disease which 
runs a rapid course to either recovery 
or death. D., Addison’s, disease of the 
suprarenal capsules with bronzing of the 
skin. (See Addison’s Disease.) D., 
Albert’s, fungoid mycosis. D., Aran- 
Duchenne’s, progressive muscular 
atrophy. D., Basedow’s, exophthal¬ 
mic goitre. D., Charcot’s, a myotro- 
phic lateral sclerosis. D., Chronic, a 
disease which runs a slow course to re¬ 
covery or to death. D., Cruveilhier’s, 
gastric ulcer. D., Functional, a dis¬ 
turbance of function without discover¬ 
able anatomical changes. D., Graves’s, 
exophthalmic goitre. D., Harley’s, 
paroxysmal haemoglobinuria. D., 
Hodgkin’s, pseudo - leucocythaemia. 
D., Idiopathic, a disease that exists 
independently of any other disease. 
D., Intercurrent, one that develops 


during the course of any other disease. 
D., Landry’s, acute ascending paral¬ 
ysis. D., Meniere’s, labyrinthine 
vertigo. D., Pavy’s, intermittent al¬ 
buminuria. D., Specific, one caused 
by the entrance into the body of a 
poison which is capable of producing 
that disease, and no other. D., Symp¬ 
tomatic, a disease caused by a pre¬ 
viously present disease. D., Winck- 
el’s, cyanosis of new-born infants. D., 
Zymotic, any disease caused by the 
introduction into the body of microor¬ 
ganisms. 

Disgorge'ment. Discharge of a 
quantity of collected fluid; the reverse 
of engorgement. 

Disinfectant. (Lat. prefix dis, 
priv., and inficio , to “ corrupt.”) An 
agent destroying the cause of infection 
and preventing the growth of septic or¬ 
ganisms ; a destroyer of morbific mias¬ 
mata, whether odorous or inodorous. 

Disintegration. (Lat. prefix dis, 
“apart,” and integer, “entire.”) Sepa¬ 
ration of the integrant parts of a body; 
breaking into particles; the destruction 
of cohesion. 

Disk. Disc. 

Disloea'tion. (Lat. prefix dis , 
“from,” and locus, “place.”) Displace¬ 
ment, as of articular surfaces of bone. 
See Luxation. 

Disloea'tion of Memory. A term 
applied to the phenomena of transient 
but complete forgetfulness. - 

Disor'der. Disease; affection. A 
slight form of disease ; indisposition ; 
or functional derangement. 

Disorganization. Destruction of 
organization. Radical morbid change 
in the structure of an organ, or total 
destruction of its texture. 

Dispens'ary. Place where medicine 
is dispensed and medical advice given 
gratuitously. 

Dispens'atory. A treatise on me¬ 
dicinal preparations ; an unofficial phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Disper'sion. (Lat. dispersus, “ scat¬ 
tered.”) A scattering, as of the con- 
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stituent colored rays of a beam of 
white light. The scattering of a mor¬ 
bid formation or inflammation. D., 
Er'ror of, aberration of refrangibility. 

Disposi'tion. Natural tendency or 
constitution. 

Dissec'tion. (Lat. prefix dis, 
“ apart,” and sectio, “ a cutting.”) Cut¬ 
ting apart and exposing organic struc¬ 
tures. The dissociation of the organs 
of a body. The process of displaying, 
by means of the scalpel, the different 
structures of the animal body, as in 
osteotomy, myotomy, neurotomy, etc. 

Dissogia'tion. (Lat. prefix dis, 
“ apart,” and sarins, “ fellow.”) De¬ 
composition ; the mechanical separa¬ 
tion of the elements of chemical com¬ 
pounds, or such decomposition by 
means of heat and not of chemical 
reaction. 

Dissolu'tion. (Lat. dissolvo, to 
“ loosen.”) The act of loosening ; the 
process of dissolving; applied especially 
to death. 

Dis'tad. Toward the distal aspect. 

Dis'tal As'pect. The aspect toward 
an extremity, or farthest from the 
median line. 

Distan'tial Aberra'tion. Aberra¬ 
tion of sphericity. 

Distended. Dilated. 

Distichi'asis. (Gr. dis, £i double,” 
and <tti%os, “ row.”) A double row of 
eyelashes, some of them inclining in¬ 
ward and irritating the eye. 

Distilla'tion. (Lat. distillare, “ to 
drop little by little.”) Vaporization of 
a liquid by heat, and subsequent con¬ 
densation ; a process for separating the 
volatile from the more fixed parts of a 
substance by means of heat. When 
the volatile matter condenses as a solid 
body the process is called sublimation ; 
and when the process of distillation is 
repeated many times to secure absolute 
purity from the less volatile matter, it 
is termed rectification. D., Destruc¬ 
tive, dry distillation. The decomposi¬ 
tion of bodies by extreme heat, and the 
collection of the products in another 


vessel, such product being the result 
of a change induced upon the original 
substance. 

Disto^Ia. (Gr. dis, “ double,” 
and toxo$, “ childbirth.”) Delivery of 
twins. 

Dis'toma. (Gr. dis, “ twice,” and 
<TT<>/j.a, u mouth.”) Distomum; a genus 
of sterelminthous, parasitic worms, with 
two mouths or suckers. (See Entozoa, 
and Bilharzia.) D. Haemato'bium. 
(See Bilharzia.) D. Ophthalmo'- 
bium, distoma oculi humani. A 
parasite observed in the eye of a 
child having suffered from lenticular 
cataract. 

Distor'tion. (Lat. distorqueo, to 
“ set awry.”) Twisting or bending 
from the normal shape or direction. 
Congenital distortion constitutes “ mal¬ 
formation.” 

Distrain' of the Heart. Sudden 
cardiac dilatation without antecedent 
disease. 

Dis'trix. (Gr. dis, 11 twice,” and 
OpiZ, “ hair.”) Forky hair; morbid 
splitting of the hair-ends. 

Dita-Bark. See Alstonia Scho- 

LARIS. 

Diure'sis. (Gr. dia, “ through,” and 
obptzu), to “ urinate.”) Frequent mic¬ 
turition. Increased excretion of urine. 
See Diabetes. 

Diuret'ic. (From the same.) Pro¬ 
moting diuresis; applied to an agent 
capable of increasing secretion of urine. 
Diuretics are employed in dropsy, and 
include squill, juniper, digitalis, etc. 

Divel'lent. Separating; causing 
divulsion. D. Affini ty. See Affinity, 
Divellent. 

Divertie'ulum. (Lat. divertere, “ to 
turn aside.”) A small blind pouch or 
cul-de-sac ; a blind tube branching out 
of a longer one. D., Nuckii, the peri¬ 
toneal pouch about the round ligament 
of the uterus. 

Dlvul'sion. Tearing asunder. In 
Surgery, the forcible separation or 
laceration of a part. 

Dcxj'ima'sla. (Gr. doxipa^w, to 
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“ test.”) The testing of poisons, etc.; 
assaying. 

Doc'tor. (Lat. docere, “ to teach.”) 
A savant; a teacher; one holding a 
high college degree; especially a med¬ 
ical practitioner, a physician, or one 
holding the degree of M. D. ( medicinae 
doctor'). 

Dog-wood. Cornus Florida. 

DoliehoijSph'alous, dol-ik-o-sef-al- 
us. (Gr. dofo%os, “ long,” and xs<pai.7j, 

11 head.”) Having a skull the antero¬ 
posterior diameter of which exceeds 
the transverse diameter. 

Do'lor. (Lat.) Pain. 

Dolorif'ic. (Lat. dolor , “ pain.”) 
Producing pain. 

Donovan’s Solution. Liquor ar- 
senici et hydrargyri iodidi. 

Dor'sad. Toward the dorsal as¬ 
pect. 

Dor'sal. (Lat. dorsum , “ back.”) 
Pertaining to the back or posterior 
surface. 

Dor'sal As'pect. Aspect toward 
the dorsum or backbone. 

Dorsalis Pedis. See Artery. 

Dorsalis Penis. See Nerve. 

Dorste'nia Brasilien'sis. Caa- 
apia. A plant of the natural order 
U-rticacese, a native of Brazil, and 
named after Dr. Dorsten, the Marburg 
botanist. 

Dor'sum. (Lat.) The back. The 
posterior or superior surface in gen¬ 
eral. 

Dose. (Lat. dosis, from Gr. dcda>/u, 
to “ give.”) The quantity of a medi¬ 
cine which when taken will produce 
therapeutic effects. The proper dose 
of a drug varies with the age, sex, 
idiosyncrasy, and general condition of 
the individual. Of these, age is the 
most important. In prescribing for 
children under the age of twelve years 
the following rule of Dr. Thomas 
Young is sufficiently accurate: Add 

12 to the number representing the 
age of the child in years, and divide 
the latter number by the result. 


Thus, a child two years old requires 
(2 (age) + 12 = 14. 2 - 14 = T \ or }) 
one-seventh of an adult dose; a child 
of three years, three-fifteenths, etc. 

Doses, Divided or Broken. Frac¬ 
tional parts of a dose given at brief 
intervals. 

Dos'sil. A cylindrical pledget of 
lint. 

DothinSnteri'tis. (Gr. dodcr)v, u bo\\" 
svrepov, “ intestine,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of Peyer’s 
or Brunner’s glands ; enteric fever. 

Double Con'sciousness. Divided 
consciousness; a condition of double 
personality in which the individual has 
at different times separate mental con¬ 
ditions, remembering in each condition 
the occurrences only of the previous 
one of the same character, the two 
trains of thought being independent 
and subject to frequent alternation. 

Double Hear'ing. Inharmonious 
sound-perception of the two ears; a 
condition in which the hearing of one 
ear does not accord with that of the 
other. 

Double Salts. See Salt. 

Double Touch. A method of com¬ 
bined vaginal and rectal digital explora¬ 
tion, the forefinger being inserted into 
one cavity and the thumb in the other. 

Double Vision. Diplopia. 

Douche, doosh. (Fr.) ShoWer; 
cold affusion ; a fluid current directed 
on an internal or external surface. 

Douglas’s Pouch. See Pouch. 
D.’s Fold. See Fold. 

Dover’s Powder. Pulvis ipecacu- 
anhae compositus. Powder of ipecac 
and opium. 

Drachm, dram (g). A weight of 
sixty grains, or 3.9 grammes, equal to 
three scruples, or one-eighth of an 
ounce. 

Dracunc'ulus. (Dim. of Lat. draco , 
“ dragon.”) The Guinea-Worm (q. v.). 

Dragee. A sugar-coated bolus. 

Drag'on’s Blood. A concrete, 
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resinous substance obtained from the 
Calamus draco or Dstmonorops draco. 

Drain'age-Tube. A tube for grad¬ 
ually discharging the contents of a sup¬ 
purating cavity as the fluid is exuded. 

Dras'tic. (Gr. Spam, to “ effect.”) 
Operating effectually ; applied especially 
to powerful purgatives, such as scam- 
mony, elaterium, etc. 


ical substance used in treatment of dis¬ 
ease ; a medicine, simple or compound. 

Drug'gist. Pharmacist; a dispenser 
of drugs; an apothecary. 

Drum of the Ear. Membrana 

tympani. 

Dry Cup'ping, The application 
of a cupping-glass without previous 
scarification. See Cupping. 


Draught, draft. A quantity of 
liquid medicine which can be taken at 
once. 

Dress'ing. The process of cleansing 
and making healing application to a 
wound or sore ; the bandages and other 
substances so applied. 

Drom'ograph. (Gr-fy^c?, 1 “course,” 
and ypayeiv, “ to write.”) An instru¬ 
ment to record the velocity of an ar¬ 
terial blood-current. 

Drop'sy. (Lat. hydrops , from 
Gr. udpaxp — udujp, “ water,” and axp, 
“ the look or aspect.”) A general 
term signifying the accumulation of 
serum in any of the serous cavities or 
in the tissues. Accumulation in gland 
cavities and ducts is not true dropsy. 
Dropsy of the serous cavities is usually 
indicated by the prefix hydro; thus, 
hydropericardium, hydrothorax , hydro¬ 
cephalus, , etc. Dropsy is either hy- 
drsemic, inflammatory, or mechanical. 
The first is due to an excess of the watery 
constituents of the blood (hydraemia) ; 
the second is due to transudation 
through the walls of blood-vessels, 
altered by inflammation ; the third is 
caused by interference with the flow 
of blood in the veins. Dropsical effu¬ 
sions, when not mixed with blood, pus, 
or biliary coloring matter, are trans¬ 
parent and straw-colored. Their com¬ 
position is the same as that of blood- 
serum, but the amount of salts and 
albumin is less. ITydrops is an obso¬ 
lescent term for dropsy of a serous 
cavity. 

Drug. A medicinal simple , a sim¬ 
ple substance used in the preparation 
of medicaments. In general, any chem- 


Dual'ity. A term applied to a 
theory that the two hemispheres of the 
brain are distinct organs, capable of 
performing their functions either con¬ 
jointly or independently of each other. 

Duboi'sine. Formula, C 17 H, 3 N0 3 . 
The active principle of a small Aus¬ 
tralian tree, the Duhoisia myoporides , 
the medicinal properties of which re¬ 
semble those of belladonna, and are 
identical with hyoscyamine. 

Duchenne’s Disease. Paralysis, 
pseudo-hypertrophic. 

Duct. (Lat. ducere , “ to lead.”) 
In Anatomy, a canal or tube for the 
conveyance of fluid ; usually a passage 
through which the secretion of a gland 
empties. Duct or Ducts of Bar¬ 
tholin!, formed by the union of sev¬ 
eral of the excretory ducts of the sub¬ 
lingual gland. They empty into the 
duct (Wharton’s) of the submaxillary 
gland. D. of Bellini, the orifices of 
the uriniferous tubules of the kidneys. 
D., Biliary, arise between the lobules 
of the liver, emerge as two large trunks 
at the transverse fissure, and, uniting, 
form the hepatic duct. D. of Cuvier, 
two veins found in early foetal life, 
formed by the union of the primitive 
jugular with the cardinal vein of the 
same side. D., Cystic, the excretory 
duct of the gall-bladder. It is about one 
inch long, and joins the hepatic duct to 
form the common duct. D., Ejacula¬ 
tory, two in number, are formed by the 
union of the duct of the vesicula sem- 
inales with the vas deferens. Each duct 
is about three-fourths of an inch long, 
and opens into the prostatic urethra. 
D., Galactophorous, the excretory 
ducts of the mammary gland, opening in 
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the nipple. They are about fifteen in 
number. D., Hepatic, is formed by the 
union of the two biliary ducts. Uniting 
with the cystic duct, it becomes the 
ductus communis choledochus. D., 
Lactiferous, galactophorous ducts. 
D., Lymphatic, a short lymphatic 
trunk which receives the lymph from 
the right side of the neck and head, 
the right upper extremity, right lung, 
and right side of the heart, and empties 
into the subclavian vein near its junc¬ 
tion with the internal jugular. D. of 
Muller, two canals found in foetal life 
on each side of the Wolffian bodies. 
D., Nasal, extends from the lachrymal 
sac to the inferior meatus of the nose, 
and is about three-fourths of an inch 
long. D., Pancreatic (canal of Wir- 
sung), extends from the right to the 
left extremity of the pancreas in the 
substance of the gland. It terminates 
by a common orifice with the ductus 
communis choledochus, in the descend¬ 
ing portion of the duodenum. D., 
Parotid (Steno’s duct), extends from 
the parotid gland to a point in the 
mucous membrane of the cheek op¬ 
posite the second molar tooth of the 
superior maxilla. It is about two and 
a half inches long. D., Seminal (see 
Duct, Ejaculatory). D., Steno’s 
(see Duct, Parotid). D., Thoracic, 
the great lymphatic trunk, into which 
all the lymphatic vessels empty, and 
which convey the greater amount of 
the lymph and chyle into the blood. 
Begining as a dilatation, the receptac- 
uhim chyli , upon the body of the 
second lumbar vertebra, it ascends up¬ 
ward, behind, and somewhat to the 
right of the aorta, ascends to the fourth 
dorsal vertebra, then passes obliquely 
upward behind the internal jugular 
vein, and empties into the subclavian 
vein near the origin of the internal 
jugular. D., Wharton’s, the duct 
of the submaxillary gland. It is about 
two inches long, and opens at the side 
of the frtenum linguae. 

Duc'tus. (Lat.) Duct. D. Ar¬ 
teriosus, the short communicating 


vessel which exists in the foetus be¬ 
tween the pulmonary artery and the 
aorta. At birth it immediately begins 
to contract, and in a few weeks be¬ 
comes a fibrous cord. D. Communis 
Choledochus, the common duct of 
the liver and gall-bladder, is formed 
by the union of the cystic and hepatic 
ducts. It opens into the descending 
portion of the duodenum. D. Pan- 
creaticus Minor, the duct of the oc- 
casionally-present lesser pancreas. It 
opens into the pancreatic duct. D. 
Venosus, the short vessel connecting 
in the foetus the umbilical and portal 
veins with the inferior vena cava. It 
is obliterated about the second day 
after birth, and soon becomes a fibrous 
cord. 

Dugong Oil. See Oil. 

Dulcama'ra. (From the Lat. dul- 

cis, “sweet,” and amarus, “bitter.”) 
Bitter-sweet; the name (U. S. Ph.) 
of the dried young branches of Sola- 
num dulcamara. Its chief use is in 
cutaneous diseases, psoriasis, lepra, etc. 

Dumb. Devoid of the power of 

speech. 

Dumb-bell Crystal. A term de¬ 
scriptive of the crystals of oxalate of 
lime, sometimes occurring in the urine. 

Dumb'ness. Inability to speak; 
state of being dumb. 

Duodenl'tis. (From duodenum, 
and Gr. suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) 
An unclassical term for inflammation 
of the duodenum ; Dodecadactylitis is 
the purer, but less familiar, form. 

Duodenos'tomy. (From duode¬ 
num, and Gr. aro/xa, “ mouth.”) The 
formation of an artificial mouth by in¬ 
cision of the abdomen and duodenum; 
a kind of permanent fistula for the in¬ 
troduction of aliment. 

Duode'num. (Lat. duodeni, 
“ twelve.”) The twelve-inch intestine, 
its length being considered equal to 
the breadth of twelve fingers; the first 
portion of the small intestines below the 
pylorus, terminating in the jejunum. 
See Intestine. 
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Du'plicature. A fold or reflection, 
as of a membrane. 

Dupuytren’s (du-pwe-trong) Com- 
pres'sor. An instrument invented by 
Dupuytren to compress the femoral 
artery. 

Dupuytren’s Contraction. Con¬ 
traction of the fingers in a flexed position, 
from shortening of the palmar fascia. 

Dura Ar&chni'tis. Inflammation 
of the arachnoid membrane and dura- 
mater. Pachymeningitis. 

Du'ra Ma'ter. A strong, fibrous 
membrane, the external covering of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Dy'ad. (Gr. 8ua ?, “ two.”) Biv¬ 
alent ; a chemical term applied to 
atoms uniting with two monad atoms. 
See Quantivalence. 

Dyn&m'ic. (Gr. Suva/u ?,“ force.”) 
Pertaining to force. Sthenic. 

Dy'n&mlte. (From the same.) 
An explosive compound of nitre-glyce¬ 
rin and siliceous earth, consisting of 75 
per cent, of the former and 25 per cent, 
•of the latter. 

Dy'namo. (From the same.) A form 
of machine for generating electricity. 

Dyuamom'eter. (Gr. 8 uvapts, 
•“ power,” and perpov, “ measure.”) An 
instrument, invented by M. Regnier, 
for ascertaining the muscular power 
of man and animals, the strength of 
the hands, loins, etc. D. Medicinal, 
an instrument, invented by Dr. Paris, 
for demonstrating the amount of active 
matter in any officinal compound, and 
also the dose of any preparation which 
will equal in strength a given quantity 
of any other of the same class. 

Dyne. Force-unit; a force capable 
of imparting to one gramme a velocity 
of one centimetre per second. 

Dysse'mia. (Gr. 8u$, “ bad,” and 
alpa, “ blood.”) Morbid state of the 
blood, as from continued poisoning. 

Dyssesthe'sia. (Gr. 8u<?, “difficult,”) 
and acffOyffts, “perception.”) Impaired 
or perverted feeling. In general, any 
dull, obscure, or diminished sensation, 
but applied particularly to such condi¬ 


tion of tactile impressions. Insensi¬ 
bility. 

Dyschroa. Dyschroea. 

Dyschroe'a, dis-kre-ah. (Gr. 8u$, 
“ bad,” and xP ola i “ color.”) Morbid 
discoloration, as of the skin. 

D^scra'sia. (Gr. 8us, “ bad,” and 
xpaaia , “ temperament.”) A morbid 
state of the constitution or ill habit of 
body. Applied especially to an impure 
state of the blood, secondary to some 
disease; or to “ the presence in the 
blood of a substance exercising an irri¬ 
tative effect upon parts of the body.” 
D. Potato'rum, the dyscrasia of 
drinkers. Alcoholism (q. v .). 

Dysentgr'ic. Pertaining to dys¬ 
entery. 

Dys'entery. (Qr. 8u<;, “difficult,” 
and ewe pov, “ intestine.”) An inflam¬ 
matory disease of the large intestine, 
characterized by frequent, bloody, and 
mucous stools, and by much griping 
pain or tormina, and straining or tenes¬ 
mus. In many cases there is ulcera¬ 
tion of the colon. Recent observations 
show the probably invariable presence 
of a unicellular organism, the Amoeba 
coli, but its causative relationship to the 
disease is not established. Dysentery 
may be either sporadic or epidemic; the 
latter is more common in hot climates, 
and differs but slightly from the former, 
except in the severity of the symptoms 
and in being more fatal. Both forms 
are more common in malarial coun¬ 
tries. 

Dyshidro'sis. (Gr. So?, “bad,” 
and I8pws, “ sweat.”) Dysidrosis; a 
form of vesicular skin-disease, from 
affection of sweat-glands ; it is of neu¬ 
rotic origin, and the vesicles form as 
the result of the distension of the 
ducts of the sudoriparous glands with 
sweat. The disorder appears chiefly 
on the palms of the hands or soles of 
the feet, and is then called Poi:- 
pholyx ( q . t\). 

Dysla'lia. (Gr. “difficult." 

and /<D.££v, “ to speak.”) Structural 
defect of speech ; slow or difficult ar¬ 
ticulate speech, arising from organic 
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changes or deformity of the vocal or¬ 
gans. Balbuties. Distinguished from 
Dysphasia ( q . v .). 

Dys'lysin. (Gr. dug, “ difficult,'’ 
and /.u<Ti$y “ solution.”) An ingredient 
of bilin; a decomposition product of 
cholalic acid. Formula, C 24 H 3 g0 3 . 

Dysmenorrhoea. (Gr. dug, ‘'diffi¬ 
cult,” firjv, “month,” and ptu>, to 
“ flow.”) Painful menstruation. D., 
Congestive, is caused by exposure to 
cold, metritis, endometritis, tumors 
which interfere with the uterine circu¬ 
lation, and pelvic inflammation. D., 
Membranous, is due to the expulsion 
during menstruation of pieces of or¬ 
ganized membrane, the causation of 
which is unknown. D., Neuralgic, is 
usually associated with anaemia and 
malnutrition from any cause. D., Ob¬ 
structive, is due to anything which 
interferes with the menstrual flow, such 
as flexions, stenosis, polypi, fibromata, 
and possible spasmodic contraction of 
the cervical canal. D., Ovarian, is 
painful menstruation, supposed to be 
due to disease of the ovaries. 

Dyso'pia or Dysop'sia. (Gr. dug, 
“difficult,” and “eye.”) Impaired 
sight; dim, defective, difficult, or pain¬ 
ful vision. D. Latera'lis, a variety 
in which an object can only be seen 
accurately when placed obliquely. 

Dysorex'Ia. (Gr. dug, “ difficult,” 
and ops^tg, “appetite.”) Bad appetite; 
diminished or vitiated appetite. 

Dysos'mia. (Gr. dug, “ difficult,” 
and ocrpyj, “ smell.”) Dysosphresia. 

Dysosphre'sia. (Gr. dug, “ diffi¬ 
cult,” and oayprjffc?, “sense of smell.”) 
Imperfect sense of smell. A morbid 
or impaired condition of the sense of 
smell. 

Dyspep'sla. (Gr. dug, “difficult,” 
and TtsTzru), to “ concoct.”) 1 . Disturb¬ 
ance of the process of gastric digestion, 
not due to discoverable anatomical 
changes. 2. A symptom of any organic 
disease of the stomach. D., Intes¬ 
tinal, disturbance of intestinal diges¬ 
tion, due to deficiency or alterations in 


the bile, pancreatic or intestinal se¬ 
cretions, or to retarded peristalsis. 

Dyspgrma'sia or Dysperm'- 
atism. (Gr. dug, “ difficult,” and 
< TKsppa , “ seed.”) Impeded or painful 
emission of semen. Incapacity of 
voiding the sperm. 

Dyspha'gla, dis-fay-je-ah. (Gr. dug, 
“difficult,” and tpayeiv, “to eat.”) Diffi¬ 
culty of swallowing. Dysphagia may 
be caused by acute inflammation, can¬ 
cer, stricture, or paralysis of the oesoph¬ 
agus, to acute pharyngitis or tonsilitis, 
or it may be a manifestation of 
hysteria. 

Dyspha'sia, dis-fay-zhe-ah. (Gr. 
dug, “ difficult,” and (paatg, “ speech.”) 
Impairment of speech from defective 
memory of verbal sounds or arrange¬ 
ment ; a lower degree of Aphasia 
( q . v . j . 

Dyspho'nia, dis-fo-ne-ah. (Gr. 009 , 
“ difficult,” and <pw>T), “ the voice.”) 
Hoarseness ; difficulty of speech. D. 
Clerico'rum,clergyman’s sore throat; 
a term applied to a weakness or hoarse¬ 
ness of voice common among public 
speakers and singers, and termed a 
“ follicular disease of the pharyngo- 
laryngeal membrane.” See Aphonia. 

Dysphra/sia, dis-fray-zhe-ah. (Gr. 
<5 09 , “difficult,” and ippatng , “speech.”) 
Impaired ability to combine words ex¬ 
pressive of the sense intended; a lower 
degree of aphrasia, or the absence of 
such ability, arising from cerebral 
lesion. 

Dyspnoe'a, disp-ne-ah. (Gr. dug, 
“ difficult,” and tvsoj, to “ breathe.”) 
Difficult breathing; a symptom of 
many different diseases. Dyspnoea is 
caused by anything which interferes 
with the entrance of air into the lungs, 
or, as in the case of advanced cardiac 
disease, to impeded pulmonary circula¬ 
tion, or to deficiency in the red blood- 
corpuscles, as in anaemia. When dysp¬ 
noea is so severe that the subject is 
obliged to remain in a sitting posture, 
it is termed orthopnoea. 

DysteleSl'ogy, dis - te - le - ol -0 -je. 
(Gr. dug, “ bad,” rzhog, “ perfect,” and 
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Aoy<»z, “ discourse.”) Haeckel's term 
applied to the purposelessness observ¬ 
able in living organisms in many cases 
of rudimentary and apparently useless 
structures. The science of useless and 
rudimentary appendages. 

Dystocia. (Gr. “ difficult,” 
and roxo$, “ birth.”) Difficult parturi¬ 


tion ; laborious, morbid, or abnormal 
labor. 

Dysu/ria, dis-yu-re-ah. (Gr. dov, 
“ difficult,” and uupov, “ urine.”) Diffi¬ 
cult micturition. Pain during the act 
of urination. A symptom of inflamma¬ 
tion or stricture of the urethra, of 
cystitis, or of stone in the bladder. 


E. 


Ear. (Lat. aim's; Gr. «o?.) The 
organ of bearing. The external ear is 
composed of the auricle or pinna and 
the external auditory canal. The ex¬ 
ternal curved border of the auricle is 
the helix , immediately in front of which 
is a hollow termed the fossa of the 
helix. In front of this fossa is the 
antihelix , a flattened semicircular emi¬ 
nence on the cartilage of the external 
ear, situated before or within the helix, 
and immediately surrounding the con¬ 
cha posteriorly. Above the antihelix is 
a deep fossa, the fossa of the antihelix, 
which communicates with the concha 
or large hollow of the auricle. Guard¬ 
ing the canal in front is a teat-like 
prominence, the tragus. Opposite the 
tragus is the antitragus , a conical emi¬ 
nence of the lower posterior portion of 
the external ear, being part of the anti- 
helix. The lower termination of the 
auricle is termed the lobule. The ex¬ 
ternal auditory canal is about one inch 
and a fourth in depth, and is closed in¬ 
ternally by the membrana tympani, or 
drum membrane. The latter is com¬ 
posed of three layers—an outer or 
dermoid, a middle or fibrous , and an 
internal or mucous layer. The long 
process or handle of the malleus is 
inserted in the inner surface. The 
middle ear is the cavity on the inner 
side of the drum membrane, containing 
the ossicles, and communicating with 
the post-nasal region by means of the 


Eustachian tube. The internal ear or 
labyrinth is imbedded in the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, and con¬ 
sists of three semicircular canals , com¬ 
municating by means of the vestibule 
with the cochlea, resembling a minute 
spiral shell. Within the bony laby¬ 
rinth is the membranous labyrinth , sur¬ 
rounded by the perilymph and contain¬ 
ing endolymph. It is a closed sac, 
with the same form as the bony laby¬ 
rinth. 

Earths. Solid, incombustible sub¬ 
stances known in chemistry as metallic 
oxides, some of which, particularly lime, 
magnesia, strontia, etc., are termed al¬ 
kaline earths, from their feeble solu¬ 
bility in water. E., Al'kaline, sub¬ 
stances which possess alkaline prop¬ 
erties, have a similar action on vegeta-v 
ble blues and yellows, etc., but whose 
carbonates are almost insoluble in 
water : applied to lime, baryta, strontia, 
and magnesia. 

Eau, o. French term for water ; a 
distilled water. 

Eau de Vie, 0 deh ve. (Fr.) Ar¬ 
dent spirit of first distillation ; brandy. 

Ebena'ceae, eb-en-ay-she-e. (Lat. 
ebenum , “ ebony.”) The name of a 
natural order of tropical exogenous 
plants, including the persimmon ; some 
varieties yield ebony. 

EbrI'ety. Inebriety ; intoxication ; 
drunkenness ; the reverse of sobriety. 
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Ebullition. Production of vapor 
at boiling-point; the motion of water 
boiling on a fire. 

Ebuma/tion. (Lat. ebur, “ ivory.”) 
A morbid state of the cartilages, in 
which they present an ivory-like ap¬ 
pearance ; an incrustation of the carti¬ 
lages of articular surfaces of bones 
with phosphate of lime. 

Ecbo'lia, ek-bo-le-ah. (Gr. ex,“out,” 
and j3aXXuj, to “ cast.”) Abortifacients ; 
amblotica ; drugs to cause abortion. 

Ecbbl'ic. Pertaining to ecbolia ; 
abortive. 

Ecehondro'ma, ek-on-dro-mah. A 
tumor growing from cartilage. 

Eeehymo'sis, ek-im-o-sis. (Gr. ex, 
“ out,” yu;woj, to “ pour,” and suffix 
-osis, “ condition.”) Effusion of blood 
into areolar tissue. A soft blue swell¬ 
ing, or black or yellow spot, produced 
by extravasation of blood from a con¬ 
tusion. 

Eeeoprot'ic. An aperient or mild 
purgative; a term formerly applied to 
aloes. 

Eccpye'sis, ek-se-e-sis. (Gr. ex, “out,” 
and “ gestation.”) Extra-uterine 

fetation; gestation exterior to the 
uterus, as in the ovary, Fallopian 
tube, etc. 

Eedem'ic. (Gr. ex, “ out,” and 
d7]/j.os, “ a people.”) A term applied 
to diseases originating at a distance; 
the reverse of endemic. 

Ec'dysis. (Gr. exdueo, “ to divest.”) 
Shedding of the epidermis ; desquama¬ 
tion. 

Echinococcus. See Entozoa. 

Eehola'lia. Aphasic repetition of 
others’ words. 

Eclamp'sia. (Gr. exXaa^a^tu, to 
“encounter.”) Tonic spasms with un¬ 
consciousness. Infantile convulsions. 
Rapid spasmodic motions; puerperal 
convulsions. E. Nutans, salaam con¬ 
vulsions ; a spasmodic disorder, of un¬ 
common occurrence, characterized by 
a frequent bowing or nodding of the 
head. 


EelSc'tic. (Gr. exAeyaj, to “ select.”) 
A physician relying upon vegetable 
i remedies, or one following a mixed 
! system of therapeutics, “ selecting ” 
| what he prefers from the various schools 
I of medicine. Commonly used in the 
! sense of a “ quack.” 

Eclecticism, ek-lek-tis-izm. (From 
j the same.) The theory and practice 
| of the Eclectics. 

Eebn'omy. (Gr. otxo$, “ house,” 
and vo/ios, “ rule.”) The whole animal 
I organism ; the aggregate natural opera¬ 
tions affecting the organism. E., An'- 
imal, the system of all matters relating 
; to animal life. The economy. 

Ec'phlysis. Vesicula. 

Ecphronia. Insanity. 

Ec'phyma. An integumental ex¬ 
crescence. 

Ecpye'sis. (Gr. ix, “from,” and 
ttuov, “pus.”) Suppuration; pustular 
disease; humid scall; applied, gene- 
rically, to certain cutaneous diseases, 
including impetigo, porrigo, ecthyma, 
and scabies. 

iScraseuU, ay-kraz-ur. (Fr., from 
ecraser , to “ crush.”) A wire loop or 
chain, invented by M. Chassaignac; 
employed in removing piles, malignant 
growths, etc. Its use is seldom fol¬ 
lowed by haemorrhage, owing to crush¬ 
ing of the blood-vessels. 

EcstaTtic. A term applied to ner¬ 
vous action from the spinal centre. 

Ec'stasy. (Gr. ex, “out of,” and 
orams, a “ standing.”) Hypnotic or 
trance-like exalted state; a catalepti- 
form condition, with suspension of ex¬ 
ternal sensations, arrest of the volun¬ 
tary movements, retardation of the vital 
actions, etc. 

Ecta/sia. Protrusion ; distension ; 
dilatation. 

Ecthy'ma. (Gr. exdu>ia, “pustule.”) 
Papulous scall. A non-contagious cu¬ 
taneous disease, marked by the erup¬ 
tion of large, prominent, flat, isolated 
i pustules ; several varieties have been 
distinguished, as infantile, cachectic, 

I syphilitic, etc. 
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Ec'tobl&st. (Gr. kxrog, “ outside,” 
and fizaaTos, “ germ.”) External mem¬ 
brane of a cell; the yolk-membrane; 
epiblast; ectoderm. 

Ectoc&r'dia, ek-to-kar-de-ah. (Gr. 
ixT<>$, “ outside,” and xapdia, “ heart.”) 
Displacement of the heart. 

Ec'todSrm. (Gr. Ixrog, “ outside,” 
and deppa, “ skin.”) The outer layer 
of the blastoderm after segmentation ; 
the external germ-layer; the cellular 
layer in certain animalcules, analogous 
to the epidermis of higher animals. 

Ectop&r'asite. A superficial para¬ 
site ; an ectophyte or ectozoon. 

Ec'tophyte. (Gr. ex-re?,“ outside,” 
and (fu-rov, “ plant.”) A vegetable para¬ 
site on the skin of the body. 

Ecto'pia. (Gr. ix, “out of,” and 
ronog, “ place.”) Displacement of parts; 
luxation. 

Ecto'pia Len'tis. Dislocation of 
the crystalline lens. 

Ectozo'a. (Gr. ixTog, “outside,” 
and Cww, “ animal.”) External para¬ 
sitic animals; animal parasites which 
attach themselves to the skin. A gen¬ 
eral term, used in contradistinction 
from “ entozoa,” and including widely- 
differing genera, as pediculus, sarco- 
pates, demodex, etc. 

Ectrod&ctyl'ia. Congenital de¬ 
ficiency of one or more fingers or toes. 

Eetro'pium. (Gr. ex, “ from,” and 
rponyi, “ turn,”) Palpebral eversion. 
A turning out of the eyelid, especially 
the lower, so that it exposes the con¬ 
junctiva, and does not entirely cover 
the globe of the eye. It may be due 
to tumefaction, relaxation of the con¬ 
junctiva, etc. 

Ectrdt'ic. (Gr. exrpwpa, “ abor¬ 
tion.”) Preventing the development 
of a disease; abortifacient. 

Ec'zema, ek-ze-mah. (Gr. ex^ew, 
“ to bubble up.”) A non-contagious in¬ 
flammation of the skin, accompanied by 
redness, the formation of papules, ves¬ 
icles, or pustules, followed by a serous 
exudation and the formation of crusts, 
and usually causing itching or burning 


pain. E. Erythemato'sum, a mild 
eczema, with only slight redness and 
exudation, and without vesicles or pus¬ 
tules. E. Figura'tum, any form in 
which the patches of inflammation are 
sharply defined. E. Fissum, chronic 
eczema with cracks or fissures. E. 
Hypertro'phicum, eczema with hy¬ 
pertrophy of the papillae. E. Im- 
petigino'sum or Impetiginoides, a 
pustular form, with the formation of 
thick crusts. E. Intertri'go, eczema 
of surfaces which come in contact with 
each other, as in the groins. E. Lot'- 
ricum, the form affecting the hand, 
and caused bj irritating solutions. E. 
Mamilla'rum, eczema of the nipples, 
or Paget’s disease. E. Margina'tum, 
eczema of the perineum and adjacent 
region ; also applied to tinea circinata 
cruris. E. Nummula're, the form in 
which the patches of inflammation are 
circular. E. Rimo'sum, eczema fis¬ 
sum. E. Ru'brum, a form with in¬ 
tense inflammation. E. Sic'cum, the 
form without the discharge of serum. 
E. Sola'rum, the form due to sun¬ 
burn. E. Vesiculo'sum, the form 
with numerous small vesicles. 

Eezem'atoid, ek-zem-at-oyd. (From 
eczema , and Gr. eidog, “resemblance.”) 
Resembling, or similar to, eczema. . 

Eczemato'ses, ek-zem-at-o-seez. 
(From the same.) A class of skin dis¬ 
eases in which there are disorders of 
secretion and inflammation. 

Eczgm'atous. Pertaining to, or 
affected with, eczema. 

Eden'tate. (Lat. e , “ from,” and 
dens , “ tooth.”) Toothless ; without 
teeth. 

Ed'ible. (Lat. edere , “ to eat.”) 
Esculent. Suitable for food ; eatable. 

E'duct. (Lat. e, “ from,” and dncere, 
“ to lead.”) Separated from. 

Edulcora' tion, e-d u 1 -kor-ay-sh u n. 

(Lat. edulcare , “ to sweeten.") The act 
of sweetening; the sweetening or agree¬ 
ably disguising the taste of a medicine. 
In chemical analysis applied to the sep- 
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aration of soluble matters from insol¬ 
uble precipitates. 

Ef'ferent. (Lat. ex , “ from,” and 
fert'e, “ to bear.”) Conveying outward, 
or from centre to periphery ; the reverse 
of afferent. Applied to motor nerves, 
vessels conveying from the centre, etc. 

Effervescence. (Lat. effervesco , to 
“ boil over.”) Escape of bubbles of 
gas, usually carbonic acid, from liquids, 
as in the case of uncorking a bottle of 
carbonated water or champagne, or when 
marble or chalk is dropped into acid. 

Efflores' 9 ©nce. (Lat. effloreaco , to 
“flourish.”) Exanthem. Quality of 
crumbling when exposed to air, which 
in salts is generally caused by the loss 
of a part of their water of crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

EfSu'vmm, pi. Efflu'via. (Lat. 
effluo, to “ flow out.”) The exhalation, 
vapor, or odor from probably all bodies, 
but the term is usually employed to 
designate animal or vegetable odors. 

Efflux'ion. (Lat. ex, “ from,” and 
fluxus , a “ flow.”) Abortion during 
very early pregnancy. 

Effu/sion, ef-fyu-zhun. (Lat. effun- 
dere, “ to pour out.”) A pouring out; 
the escape of a fluid from its normal 
situation into another part; extravasa¬ 
tion of a fluid with infiltration of adja¬ 
cent tissue. In Chemistry, applied to 
the passage of a gas through a minute 
aperture into a vacuum. « 

Effu'sive. Attended with effusion. 

Eges'ta, e-jes-tah. (Lat. egerere, 
“ to carry out.”) Matters which are 
carried out, or discharged from the 
body, as faeces, etc. The reverse of 
ingesta. 

Egg. Ovum ; the egg-cell, or em¬ 
bryo, with its enveloping membranes. 
See Ovule. 

Egg-albu'min. Albumen. 

Egoph'ony. iEgophony. 

Ehretia'ceae, eh-re-te-ay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of tropical ex¬ 
ogenous plants. 


Eighth Pair. The two eighth cra¬ 
nial nerves. See Nerve. 

Ei/loid, i-loyd. (Gr. ejAew, to “ coil,” 
and ecdt/g, “ resemblance.”) Roll-like ; 
resembling a coil; applied to certain 
cutaneous tumors, etc. 

Eisanthe'ma. (Gr. ei$, “ in,” and 
dvOsu), to “ blossom.”) An exanthem 
on a mucous membrane. 

Eisod'ic. (Gr. et$, “ to,” and 6do?, 
“ way.”) Applied to nerves passing to 
the spinal centre. 

Ejacula/tion. (Lat. e, “ from,” and 
jacio, to “ cast.”) Ejection ; a throw¬ 
ing out; the emission of semen. 

Ejaculator. See Muscle. 

Ejaculatory Duct. Ductus ejacu- 
latorius. See Duct. 

Ejec'tion. A casting out, as of 
excretions. 

Elabora'tion. (Lat. elaborare, “ to 
work out.”) The natural processes so 
modifying aliment as to fit it for the 
service of nutrition of the organism. 
The process preparatory to assimila¬ 
tion ; the production of chyle, sap, etc. 
See Assimilation. 

Ela/in. (Gr. eXawv, “ oil.”) The 
liquid part of a proximate principle of 
fat. 

Elastic Tissue. See Tissue. 

Elat'erin. The name (U. S. Ph. 
1880) applied to a neutral substance 
obtained from elaterium. It is in the 
form of scales or prisms, without odor, 
and of a bitter, pungent taste. 

Elate'rium. (Gr. ekauvio, “ to drive 
through.” The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
a sediment in the juice of the fruit 
of the EcbaUium officinamm, Momor- 
dica Elaterium , etc. It is a power¬ 
ful cathartic, and in over-doses acts 
with great violence on the stomach 
and bowels, sometimes with fatal re¬ 
sults. 

EFbow. The articulation of the arm 
and forearm ; projection of the olec¬ 
ranon. 

Elco'sis. (Gr. iAxwffts, “ ulcera¬ 
tion.”) Foetid ulceration. 
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Elec'tive Affin'ity. The affinity 
of a given reagent for one substance in 
preference to another; elective attrac¬ 
tion. E. Attrac'tion. A term applied 
to the apparent preference which bodies 
exhibit when under the influence of 
chemical affinity, the tendencies to com¬ 
bine being found to exist in different 
degrees between the particles of differ¬ 
ent bodies. (See Affinity, Elective.) 
E. Attrac'tion, Simple. The chemical 
affinity by which, when a simple sub¬ 
stance is applied to a compound of two 
principles, it unites w r ith one to the ex¬ 
clusion of the other. E. Attrac'tion, 
Double. The chemical operation or 
agency by which, when two bodies, each 
compounded of two principles, are 
applied to each other, and mutually 
exchange a principle of each, tw r o new 
compounds are produced, of a different 
nature from the original compounds. 

Elec'trical. Pertaining to elec¬ 
tricity. 

Electrical Chorea. See Chorea. 

Electricity. (Gr. ijXexrpov, “ am¬ 
ber.”) One of the natural forces which 
can be generated in various substances 
by chemical action, friction, or magnet¬ 
ism, and probably related to light and 
heat. E., Faradic, is the electricity 
induced in a coil of wire by a primary 
current passing around it. E., Frank- 
linic, frictional electricity. E., Fric¬ 
tional, electricity produced by friction. 
E., Galvanic, that which is produced 
by chemical action when two different 
metals are placed in fluid and con¬ 
nected. E., Inductive, electricity pro¬ 
duced in a substance by proximity to 
an electrified body. E., Magnetic, 
that produced by magnetism. E., 
Static, frictional electricity. E., Vol¬ 
taic, galvanic electricity. Anelec'- 
trics (Gr. av , priv., and r/^xrpov, 
“ amber ”), non-electrics ; applied to 
substances which were considered 
incapable of being electrified by 
friction; in fact, they simply lose 
their electricity readily, being good 
conductors. 

ElSc'tro-biol'ogy. The science of 


the relation between electricity and 
animal life. 

Elec'tro-bibs'copy. Determining 
by means of the electrical reactions 
whether death has occurred. 

Elec'tro-ch6m'istry. The science 
of the relation between electricity and 
chemical changes. 

Elbc'trode. The terminations of 
the poles of a battery. 

Elbc'tro-gSn'esis. The results of 
the action of electricity upon animal 
tissues ; the production of electricity. 

ElSetool'ysis. The splitting up 
of a compound into its elements, which 
takes place at the poles of a battery. 
In Surgery, the destruction of tumors, 
etc. by means of electricity. 

ElSc'trolyte. A substance which 
is decomposed by electricity. 

Elec'tro-mag-'netism. Magnetism 
induced in iron by the passage of a 
current of electricity around it. 

ElSctrom'eter. An instrument for 
measuring the strength of electrical 
currents. 

Elec'tro-mo'tive. Pertaining to 
the tension of an electrical current. 

Elgc'too-puncture. The operation 
of plunging into an organ or tissue a 
needle electrode. 

El6ctoot'onus. (Gr. r,iXexrpov, “ am¬ 
ber/and tuv«$, “ tension.”) The alter¬ 
ation in the function of nerves produced 
by the passage of an electrical current. 
If the direction of the current—from 
the positive to the negative pole—is the 
same as the direction of the nervous 
current, the excitability of the nerve 
is increased ; if in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, the excitability is diminished- 
| Anelectrot'onous. (Gr. av, priv., 
and electrotonus.) The altered condi¬ 
tion of reduced excitability produced 
in that part of a nerve in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the positive pole, or anode , 
when a galvanic current is passing 
through it. Catelectrot'onous. (Gr. 
xara, intens., and electrotonus.') The 
electric condition of increased irrita¬ 
bility produced in a nerve or muscle in 
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the neighborhood of the negative pole 
(cathode ) when traversed by a contin¬ 
uous electric current. 

Elect'uary. (Lat. eligo, to 
“ choose.”) A confection, or pharma¬ 
ceutical preparation of powders with 
syrup, honey, etc. 

El'ement. Ultimate constituent; 
a simple substance incapable of further 
resolution. There are about 64 known 
chemical elements, those of the human 
body being oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, fluorine, 
sodium, potassium, calcium, magne¬ 
sium, silicon, and iron. 

ElementSUogy. The science of 
first principles or elements. 

El'emi. The name applied to a 
concrete resinous exudation from the 
Canarium commune. It is transparent, 
pale-white in color, with a faint tinge 
of green; it is only used externally 
and in the form of ointments and 
plasters. Most of it is imported from 
Manilla". 

Elebp'ten. (Gr. eXacov, “ oil.”) The 
liquid portion of a volatile oil. 

Eleph&ntl'asis. (Gr. eXe<pa<$, “ele¬ 
phant.”) A more or less diffused 
hypertrophy of the skin and subcuta¬ 
neous tissue, caused by obstruction to 
the circulation of the lymph and blood ; 
in some cases due to the presence of 
the ova of Filaria sanguinis. The dis¬ 
ease most commonly affects the lower 
extremities, which may become enor¬ 
mously enlarged. E. Arabum, ele¬ 
phantiasis. E. Asturiensis, pellagra, 
a skin disease endemic in Italy. E. 
Endemica, that due to the ova of 
Filaria sanguinis. E. Framboesioides, 
that form with papillomatous growths 
on the surface. E. Fusca, the pig¬ 
mented form. E. Glabra, an incor¬ 
rect term for txngesthetic leprosy. E. 
Italica, E. asturiensis, pellagra. E. 
Lymphangeiectodes, the form due 
to obstruction of the lymphatic vessels 
by ova of Filaria sanguinis. E. Nigri¬ 
cans, an excessively pigmented form. 
E. Simplex, elephantiasis Arabum. 
E. Telangeiectodes, that associated 


with naevus-like dilatation of the blood¬ 
vessels. 

El'evator. (Lat. elevare, “to raise.”) 
Lever ; applied to a lifting instrument, 
such as that to raise the portion of 
bone detached in trephining; to such 
muscles as elevate any part, etc. See 
Muscle. 

Ellmina/tion. (Lat. elminare, “ to 
expel.”) The act of expelling; excre¬ 
tion ; the use of purgatives, etc. 

Elix'ir. A sweetened, medicated 
alcoholic preparation ; applied to com¬ 
pound tinctures. 

Elo'des. Malarial fever; marsh 
fever. See Fever. 

Elutria'tion. (Lat. elutriare, “ to 
wash out.”) The pharmaceutical pro¬ 
cess of separating the finer from the 
coarser particles of an insoluble pow¬ 
der by washing. 

Elytratre'sla. (Gr. eXurpov, “ va¬ 
gina,” and arpyro?, “ imperforate.”) 
Vaginal imperforation ; colpatresia. 

Elytri'tis. (Gr. eXurpov, “ vagina,” 
and suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Va¬ 
ginal inflammation. 

El'ytrogele. (Gr. eXurpov, “ va¬ 
gina,” and x7]Xv), “ tumor.”) Colpocele. 
Vaginal hernia or tumor. 

EUytropl&sty. (Gr. eXurpov, “ va¬ 
gina,” and 7 r Xairmo, to “ form.”) The 
operation of" closing a vesico-vaginal 
fistula by taking a flap from the sur¬ 
rounding parts. 

Elytropto'sis. (Gr. eXurpov, “ va¬ 
gina,” and rrwff! 9 , a “ falling.”) Pro¬ 
lapsus vaginae. Prolapse of the mucous 
membrane of the vagina. 

Elytror'raphy, el-e-tror-af-e. (Gr. 
eXurpov, “vagina,” and pa<prj , “seam.”) 
Vaginal suture, as for the prevention 
of prolapse of the uterus ; operation of 
closing the vagina with sutures. 

Elytrot'omy, el-e-trot-om-e. (Gr. 
eXurpov, “ vagina,” and rop.rj, a “ cut¬ 
ting.”) Vaginal incision, as for the 
purpose of removing an ovarian cyst. 

Ema^ia/tion. (Lat. emaciare, “ to 
make lean.”) Marasmus. Lean, badly 
nourished condition. A debilitated 
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state, with leanness of the whole or 
part of the body. 

Em&n'sio MSn'sium. (Lat. e, 
“ from,” and maneve , “ to stay.”) Ab¬ 
sent, or delayed, menstruation ; espe¬ 
cially delayed appearance of the men¬ 
ses before they have been established. 
Amenorrhoea. 

Emascula'tion, e - mas - kyu - lay - 
shun. (Lat. e, “ from,” and masculus, 
“ male.”) Unmanning; privation of 
virility; castration ; depriving a male 
of his sexual organs. Impotence. 

Embole. Embolism. 

Embolia. Embolism. 

Embol'ic. Pertaining to or due to 
embolism. E. Abscess, an abscess 
caused by an embolus containing septic 
material. E. Pneumonia, inflamma¬ 
tion of the lung, caused by septic em¬ 
boli lodged in the pulmonary capil¬ 
laries. 

Em'bolism. (Gr. Efxj3oXu<z, “ plug.”) 
The obstruction of a blood-vessel by 
any substance carried by the blood- 
current Cf. Thrombosis. 

Em'bolus, plural Emboli. (From 
the same.) A particle of material intro¬ 
duced into, or formed in, the blood as the 
result of thrombosis, and carried by 
the circulation from one situation to an¬ 
other. Emboli usually consist of de¬ 
tached particles of a clot or thrombus, 
but may be fragments of diseased car¬ 
diac valves, calcareous concretions, 
particles of pigment, air-bubbles, and 
oil-globules. E., Air, bubbles of air 
introduced into the circulation through 
a wound in a vein. E., Fat, are usually 
derived from the marrow of bone, and 
are found in cases of extensive frac¬ 
ture. E., Infectious, those carrying 
pus-producing microorganisms. Py- 
aemic emboli, mycotic emboli. 

Embroea/tion, em-bro-kay-shun. 
(Gr. e/iftpeyw, to “ moisten.”) A liquid 
for irrigation or external application. 
Liniment. 

Em'bryo, em-bre-o. (Gr. sv, “ in,” 
and fipuo, to “ grow.”) The ovum, or 
fecundated germ in utero; after the 


fourth month called “ foetus.” In 
Botany, the analogous plant-germ, or 
essential part of a seed. 

Embryocar'dia, em-bre-o-kar-de- 
ah. (From embryo , and Gr. xapdta, 
“ heart.”) A cardiac affection, with 
feeble, rapid heart-beat, like that of the 
foetus. 

Embryoe'ton^, em-bre-ok-ton-e. 

(From embryo , and Gr. zre£>w, to “ de¬ 
stroy.”) Destruction of the foetus in 
utero, as when delivery is impossible. 

Embryog'raphy, em-bre-og-raf-e. 

(Gr. epiSpuov, “ embryo,” and ypayetv, 
“to write.”) Description of embryo or 
foetus. 

EmbryoPogy, em-bre-ol-o-je. (Gr. 

ep-Ppuov, “ embryo,” and koyos, “ dis¬ 
course.”) The science of embryonic 
development; the anatomy tracing the 
development of species from the im¬ 
pregnated ovum. 

Embryon'ic. Pertaining to an 
embryo. 

Embryot'omy, em-bre-ot-o-me. 
(Gr. Epftpuov, “ embryo,” and to/h ;, a 
“ cutting.”) Dismembering the foetus 
in utero, in order to admit of delivery. 
A generic term, including various 
methods of reducing the size of the 
foetus when normal delivery is impos¬ 
sible. 

Embry ot'rophy. (Gr. epftpuov, 
“ embryo,” and Tpe<pu>, to “ nourish.”) 
Foetal nutrition. 

Embryul'cia, em - bre - ul - she - ah. 

(Gr. epiSpuou, “ embryo,” and i/.xw, to 
“ draw.”) Difficult, or instrumental, 
delivery. 

Em'esis. (Gr. Epsw, to “ vomit.”) 
The act of vomiting; a disposition to 
vomit. 

Emgt'ics. (From the same.) 
Agents which, when introduced into 
the body, cause vomiting, the chief of 
which are tartarized antimony, ipeca¬ 
cuanha, sulphate of zinc, alum, common 
salt, mustard, etc. 

Em'etine. An alkaloid, the active 
principle of ipecacuanha-root. It occurs 
in transparent scales, reddish-brown in 
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I color, unchangeable in the air; has but 
little odor, and is of bitter taste. It is 
sometimes employed for the same pur¬ 
poses as ipecac, but it is more violent 
in its action, and is considered danger¬ 
ous in over-doses. 

Emeto-cathar'tic. A medicine 
having both emetic and cathartic 
effect. 

Emic'tion. (Lat. e, “ from,” and 
minyo, to “ make water.”) The dis¬ 
charge of urine ; micturition. 

Em'inence. A protuberance or 

process. 

Emis'sion. (Lat. e, “ from,” and 
mittere , “ to send.”) The act of send¬ 
ing forth ; ejaculation. 

Emm§n'agogue, em-en-ag-og. (Gr. 
e/ifir/via , “ menses,” and aywyo?, “ ex- 
peller.”) An agent promoting the 
catamenial discharge; a medicine be¬ 
lieved to stimulate or restore the nor¬ 
mal menstrual function. Emmena- 
gogue properties are imputed to savin, 
apiol, ergot, madder, black helle¬ 
bore, etc. 

Emme'nla. Menses; catamenia. 

Emmenol'ogy, em-en-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
efX!J.r]vta, “ menses,” and / <>yo ?, “ dis¬ 
course.”) A treatise on, or the science 
of, menstruation. 

Emmetro'pia. (Gr. e>, “in,” 

perpov, “ measure,” and uni “ eye.”) 
Normal vision, parallel rays being 
focused upon the retina without ac¬ 
commodative effort. That perfect state 
of the optic form and media in which 
there is neither myopia nor presbyopia, 
but the measures are normal, and under 
suspension of accommodation the retina 
receives a well-defined inverted image 
of an object twenty feet distant. The 
reverse of ametropia. 

Emmet’s Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

Emol'lients. (Lat. emollire, “ to 
soften.”) Agents which soften or relax 
living tissues. They are employed 
both externally and internally, and 
consist- chiefly of oils, poultices, vase¬ 
line, glycerin, etc. 


Em'phlysis, em-flis-is. A generic 
term for certain vesicular eruptions, 
as variola, thrush, pemphigus, and 
erysipelas. 

Emphr&c'tic, em - frak - tik. (Gr. 
£fj.<f{>a<T(uu, to “ stop up.”) An agent 
liable to obstruct an organic function ; 
or especially to close the pores of the 
skin. 

Emphr&x'is. (From the same.) 
Obstruction. Emphractic action. 

Em'phyma, em-fim-ah. (Gr. £/jnpu<>, 
to “ implant.”) A tumor, especially 
one originating below the integument. 

Emphyse'ma. (Gr. £i±(pu<rau>, to 
“ inflate.”) The presence of air in tis¬ 
sues. Commonly used for vesicular 
emphysema of the lungs. E., Acute, 
the rapid dilatation of the air-cells of 
the lungs, which occurs in severe 
dyspnoea from any cause. E., Com¬ 
pensatory, that caused by one lung 
or a part of one lung doing the work 
of diseased portions to which air can¬ 
not enter. E., Interlobular, air in 
the connective tissue of the lung, due 
to rupture of the air-cells. E., Senile, 
atrophy of the walls of the pulmonary 
alveoli. E., Vesicular, abnormal ac¬ 
cumulation of air in the lungs, causing 
atrophy of the alveolar walls and dis¬ 
tension of the chest to a “ barrel-shape.” 
Most frequently results from chronic 
bronchitis, and is due either to an ex¬ 
cessive amount of air entering the 
lungs or to obstruction to respiration. 
E., Vicarious, compensatory emphy¬ 
sema. 

Emphysem'atous. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, emphysema. 

Empir'ic. (Gr. ep-Keipum ;, “ experi¬ 
mental.”) A practitioner relying im¬ 
plicitly upon experience, and devoid of 
rational therapeutic principles; an un¬ 
educated practitioner; familiarly, a 
charlatan or quack. 

Empir'hjism. Treatment founded 
on experience; quackery. The method 
of an empiric. 

Emplas'trum. (Gr. sv, “ on,” and 
TiXaaau), to “ spread.”) The' pharma- 
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ceutical term for plaster. Plasters are 
solid preparations, becoming adhesive 
at the temperature of the body, and are 
applied by being spread upon muslin, 
linen, or leather. Most officinal plas¬ 
ters have olive oil and litharge (lead 
plaster) as their basis. E. Aconi'ti, 
aconite plaster, unofficinal since 1880. 
E. Adhsesivum, emplastrum resinas. 
E. Ammoni'aci, ammoniac plaster, a 
stimulant used to produce resolution 
of the products of inflammation. E. 
Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro, am¬ 
moniac plaster with mercury; contains 
also sublimed sulphur and acetic 
acid; used as a local stimulant. E. 
Antimo'nii, plaster of tartrate of an¬ 
timony and potassium; unofficinal since 
1880. E. Ar'nicse, plaster of the ex¬ 
tract of arnica-root; used in sprains, 
bruises, etc. E. Asafcetida, asafetida 
plaster. E. Belladon'nse, plaster of 
belladonna-root; used as a local ano¬ 
dyne. E. Calefa'ciens (Br. Ph.), 
nearly the same as emplastrum picis 
cum cantharide or warming plaster of 
the U. S. Ph. E. Canthar'idis (Br. 
Ph.), corresponds very closely with cera- 
tum cantharidis. E. Cap'sici, plaster 
of the oleoresin of capsicum; used as a 
rubefacient. E. Cera'ti Saponis (Br. 
Ph.), soap-cerate plaster, E. Fer'ri, 
plaster of the hydrated oxide of iron. 
Strengthening plaster; probably has 
no therapeutic value. E. Galbani, 
galbanum plaster; used as a local 
stimulant in chronic inflammations. E. 
Hydrar'gyri, mercurial plaster; used 
in the treatment of local syphilitic and 
other affections. E. IchthyocoPlse, 
isinglass plaster, court-plaster. E. 
O'pii, plaster of extract of opium; 
used to relieve local pain. E. Pi'cis 
(Br. Ph.), or E. Picis Burgundicae, 
Burgundy pitch plaster; stimulating. 
E. Pi'cis Canaden'sis, Canada or 
hemlock pitch plaster; stimulating. 
E. Pi'cis cum Canthar'ide, pitch 
plaster with cantharides; warming 
plaster; stimulating. E. Plum'bi, 
oxide of lead or diachylon plaster; 
used as a protective to excoriations 
and as a basis to other plasters. E. 


Plum'bi Iod'idi (Br. Ph.), iodide of 
lead plaster. E. Res'inae, resin plaster, 
adhesive plaster. E. Saponis, soap 
plaster. 

Emprgs'ma. Internal or visceral 
inflammation. 

EmprbsthSt'onos. (Gr. e/xnpoadev, 
“in front,” and reivw, to “bend.”) 
Clonic spasm, bending the body for¬ 
ward ; a variety of tetanus. 

Empye'ma. (Gr. ev, “ in,” and 
7zuov, “ pus.”) A collection of purulent 
matter in the chest; abscess of the 
chest; pus in the cavity of the pleura. 
Pyothorax. 

Empye'sis. (Gr. efinuyat?, “ sup¬ 
puration.”) Visceral abscess. Used 
by Good to denote pustulous exan¬ 
them ; a general term for diseases 
characterized by phlegmonous pimples 
gradually filling with purulent fluid, as 
variola. 

Em'pyo 9 ele, em-pe-o-seel. (Gr. 

ev, “ in,” nuov, “ pus,” and 
“ swelling.”) A collection of pus in 
the scrotum. 

EmuPgents, e-mul-jentz. (Lat. 
emulgere , “ to milk out.”) A term ap¬ 
plied to the renal arteries and veins, 
which were supposed to strain the 
serum. 

Emul'sin. Synaptase. A ferment 
obtained from almonds; a white, fri¬ 
able, opaque substance, forming the 
larger proportion of the white pulp of 
almonds, and capable of decomposing 
amygdalin into volatile oil and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. 

Emul'sion. The mixture of water 
with oily or resinous substances by aid 
of gum, yolk of egg, etc. See also 
Mistura. 

Emune'tory. (Lat. emungere , “ to 
wipe out.”) An excretory duct; a 
canal which serves to carry off excre- 
mentitious matter. 

EnSm'el. The hard substance en¬ 
veloping the crown of a tooth. See 
Tooth. 

Enan'thema. (Gr. ev, “’in,” and 
avdew, to “ blossom. ) An eruption on 
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a mucous membrane; distinguished 
from exanthema. 

Enarthro'sis. (Gr. ev, “in,” and 
apOpun ti$, “ articulation.”) Ball-and- 
socket joint; a variety of diarthrosis, 
or movable articulation. See Articu¬ 
lation. 

Enc&n'this. (Gr. sv, “ in,” and 
xa'sOo?, 11 angle of the eye.”) A morbid 
growth in the canthus or inner angle 
of the eye; an enlargement of the 
caruncula lachrymalis and semilunar 
fold of the conjunctiva. 

Enceinte. (Fr.) Pregnant. 

Emjeph&l'ic. Pertaining to the 
encephalon. 

Er^Sphali'tis, en-sef-al-i-tis. In¬ 
flammation of the brain or cerebral 
membranes; phrenitis; meningo-en- 
cephalitis. See Meningitis. 

Enggph'alcxjele, en - sef - al - o - seel. 
(From encephalon , and Gr. zrj Ay, “ tu¬ 
mor.”) Congenital protrusion of the 
brain through a cranial aperture; cere¬ 
bral hernia. 

En^eph'aloid, en-sef-al-oyd. (Gr. 
eyx£<paAo$, “brain, and eido$, “resem¬ 
blance.”) Resembling the medullary 
or cerebral substance. Cerebriform. 
Applied to a soft variety of carcinoma. 
See Cancer. 

Enggphalo'ma. Cerebral tumor; 
hernia cerebri. Also, an encephaloid 
or ,brain-like growth. 

Emjeph'alon, en-sef-al-on. (Gr. sv, 
“ in,” and xzgaAy, “ head.”) A col¬ 
lective term for the contents of the 
cranium, or portions of the nervous 
system in the head, as the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, medulla oblongata, etc. 
Brain. (Lat. cerebrum .) That part 
of the nervous system which, exclusive 
of the nerves, is contained in the 
cavity of the skull. The brain con¬ 
sists of the cerebrum , which forms 
about five-sixths of the entire mass, 
the cerebellum , and the pons Varolii. 
The average weight of the brain is in 
men fifty ounces, in women forty-five 
ounces. The cerebrum is divided by 
the longitudinal fissure into two hemi¬ 


spheres. At the bottom of the fissure 
posteriorly the hemispheres are united 
by the corpus callosum. The cortex or 
outer layer of the cerebrum is gray 
matter, and is divided by furrows or 
sulci into numerous convolutions or 
gyri. Each hemisphere is divided 
into five lobes—the frontal , parietal, 
occipital, temporo-sphenoidal, and the 
island of Red at the bottom of the 
fissure of Sylvius. Between the island 
of Reil and the lenticular nucleus is 
a layer of gray matter, the claustrum. 
The fissure of Sylvius separates the 
frontal from the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. The fissure of Rolando runs 
from the longitudinal fissure down¬ 
ward to the posterior part of the 
fissure of Sylvius. On the under sur¬ 
face of the cerebrum, from before 
backward, are the following promi¬ 
nences: Olfactory bulbs, elongated oval 
bodies from which the olfactory nerves 
spring; the inferior termination of the 
corpus callosum, between the hemi¬ 
spheres ; the lamina cinerea , the layer 
of gray matter which forms the anterior 
part of the floor of the third ventricle ; 
the anterior perforated spaces, through 
which pass numerous small vessels to 
the corpora striata; the optic commis¬ 
sure, or union of the optic tracts, which 
again separate as the optic nerves; the 
tuber cinereum, an eminence of gray 
matter behind the optic commissure; 
the pituitary body, a vascular mass 
consisting of two lobes lying in the 
sella turcica; the corpora albicantia, 
two nodules of white matter behind 
the tuber cinereum ; the posterior per¬ 
forated space, behind the corpora albi¬ 
cantia, through which pass small ves¬ 
sels to the optic thalami; the crura 
cerebri or peduncles, two thick bundles 
of white matter which emerge from 
the pons, and, passing upward, enter 
the under part of each hemisphere. 
Within each crus is the locus niger, a 
nucleus of gray matter. Each crus, 
after entering the hemisphere, passes 
to the corpus striatum in front and the 
thalamus opticus behind. Within the 
cerebrum are found the following cavi- 
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ties and structures: the lateral ven¬ 
tricles, one in each hemisphere, which 
are lined by serous membrane, and have 
a central cavity from which diverge 
three horns or cornua. These ven¬ 
tricles are separated by a thin parti¬ 
tion, the septum lucidum, within which 
is a small cavity, the fifth ventricle. 
The roof of each lateral ventricle is 
formed by the corpus callosum. On 
the floor are, in front, the corpus stri¬ 
atum , a large oval motor ganglion com¬ 
posed of alternate layers of white and 
gray matter; behind, the optic thal¬ 
amus , the large sensory ganglion of 
the brain ; and between these ganglia 
the tsenia semicircular is, a narrow band. 
The fornix is a plate of white matter 
beneath the corpus callosum, with 
which it is continuous behind. In 
front the fornix divides into two crura 
or peduncles, which, passing to the 
base of the brain, form the corpora 
albicanda. Posteriorly it terminates 
in the lesser hippocampus , and laterally 
in the greater hippocampus. The third 
ventricle is the space between the two 
optic thalami, and beneath the velum 
interpositum. Four openings lead from 
it—one into each lateral ventricle, the 
foramens of Monroe; one into the 
fourth ventricle, the aqueduct of Sylvius; 
and one into the infundibulum. The 
cerebellum lies in the occipital fossa, is 
partly separated from the cerebrum by 
the tentorium, and is connected with it 
by three pairs of peduncles. On the 
upper surface is a median ridge, the 
superior vermiform process. The lower 
surface is divided into two hemispheres 
by a median furrow. Each hemisphere 
is separated into an anterior and poste¬ 
rior lobe. At the bottom of the me¬ 
dian furrow is the inferior vermiform 
process, the anterior part of which is 
called the nodule, the middle part the 
uvula, and the posterior part the pyr¬ 
amid. On section the cerebellum is 
seen to consist of white matter, and to 
contain in its interior an irregular gan¬ 
glion of gray matter, the dentate body. 
Between the lower surface of the cere¬ 
bellum and the medulla is a space 


called the fourth ventricle, the floor of 
which is formed by the medulla. The 
medulla oblongata extends from the 
foramen magnum to the pons Yarolii. 
Anteriorly it is divided by a longitu¬ 
dinal fissure, which widens to form the 
floor of the fourth ventricle. The an- j 
terior pyramid is the continuation of 
the anterior column of the spinal cord. 
The lateral tract is a continuation of 
the lateral column of the cord. Be¬ 
tween the lateral tract and anterior 
column is the olivary body. The resti- * 
form body is a continuation of the 
posterior column of the cord, and the 
posterior pyramid is a continuation of 
the posterior median column. The 
pons Yarolii connects the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. 

EmjgphalOp'athy. (From enceph¬ 
alon, and Gr. naOo$, “ disease.”) Cere¬ 
bral disease. 

En^phalQt'omY. (From enceph¬ 
alon, and to/xt), “ section.”) Dissection 
of the brain. 

EnchSndro'ma, en-kon-dro-mah. 

(Gr. sv, “in,” /ovdpos, “cartilage,” and 
suffix -oma, “tumor.”) A tumor com¬ 
posed of cartilage. Cartilaginous tumor 
developing in a bone. 

Engceli'tis, en-se-li-tis. (Gr. ev, 

“ in,” xouia, “ belly,” and suffix -ids, 

“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of any 
of the viscera of the abdomen. 

Encolpi'tis. (Gr. ev, “ in,” xoknog, 

“ vagina,” and suffix -ids, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the vaginal 
mucous membrane. 

Emjyst'ed, en-sist-ed. (Gr. ev, “in,” 
and xu<TTt<z, “ bladder.”) Contained in 
a pouch, capsule, or cyst. Applied to 
tumors which are inclosed in a sac. 

End-Bulbs. See Nerve. 

End-Plates, Motorial. See Nerve. 

Endan'glum. (Gr. evdov, “ within," : 
and dyyeiov, “ vessel.”) The intima or 
lining serous membrane of a vessel. 

Endarteri'tis. (Gr. evdov, “ within,” 
apTTjpia, “artery,” and suffix -ids, “in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of arterial 
intima or the internal coat of an artery. 
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Bndem'ic. (Gr. iv, “ in,” and di)po$- j 
“ people.”) Peculiar to a people or lo¬ 
cality ; applied to diseases that prevail 
in particular regions and are not intro¬ 
duced from without ( ecdemic and epi¬ 
demic) i, but due to the situation, sur¬ 
roundings, or local etiological condi¬ 
tion. 

EndSr'mic. (Gr. iv, “ in,” and 
dsppa, “ skin.”) Endermatic ; acting 
through the skin ; applied to a method 
of applying medicinal agents to the 
denuded dermis. 

Endoausculta'tion, en-do-aws-kul- 
tay-shun. Auscultation by means of 
an oesophageal tube passed into the 
stomach. 

En'dobl&st. (Gr. k'vdov, “ within,” 
and j3Aa<TTo$ } “ bud.”) Cytoblast; cell- 
nucleus. 

Endoe&rdi'tis. (Gr. svdov, “ with¬ 
in,” xapdia , “ heart,” and suffix -itis, 

“ inflammation,”) Inflammation of the 
endocardium. 

Endocar'dium, en-do-kar-de-um. 
(Gr. k'vdov, “ within,” and xapdia, 

“ heart.”) The lining membrane of 
the heart; a transparent, serous mem¬ 
brane which lines the cardiac cavities 
and aids to form the valves; it is con¬ 
tinuous with the intima of the vascular 
system, and resembles it in structure. 

En'doderm. (Gr. k'vdov, “ within,” 
and dsppa , “ skin.”) The innermost 
germ-layer. 

Endog&strl'tis. (Gr. svdov, “ with¬ 
in,” yaazrip ,“ stomach,” and suffix -itis, i 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the ; 
lining membrane of the stomach. 

En'dogen. (Gr. k’vdov, “ within,” 
and yswau), to “ produce.”) A plant 
whose stem grows by internal increase, 
as a palm. The reverse of exogen. 

Endogenous, en-doj-en-us. (From 
the same.) Pertaining to endogens ; 
growing by internal increase; the re¬ 
verse of exogenous. 

En/dolymph. The fluid in the mem¬ 
branous labyrinth of the ear. See Ear. 

Endometrl'tis. (Gr. k’vdov, “-with¬ 
in,” prjrpa, “womb,” and suffix -itis, 


“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
uterine lining mucous membrane, or 
endometrium. 

Endome'trium. (Gr. k'vdov, “ with¬ 
in,” and pyrpa, “ womb.”) The lining 
membrane of the uterus. 

Endonephri'tis. (Gr. svdov, “ with¬ 
in,” vs<ppo<s, “ kidney,” and suffix -itis, 
“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the pelvis of the 
kidney; pyelitis. 

Endoneu'rium. (Gr. k’vdov, “ with¬ 
in,” and veupov, “ nerve.”) The web 
of connective tissue surrounding the 
nerve-filaments within a nerve. 

Endoperlc&rdl'tis. Inflammation 
of the endocardium and pericardium ; 
combination of endocarditis and peri¬ 
carditis. 

EndophlebPtis, en - do - fle - bi - tis. 
(From Gr. svdov, “ within,” and phle¬ 
bitis.) Inflammation of the lining mem¬ 
brane of a vein. Phlebitis. 

En'doplast. Endoblast. 

En'doseope. (Gr. k’vdov, “ within,” 
and (Txoicsiv , “ to view.”) An instru¬ 
ment employed for the exploration of 
a cavity or hollow organ ; especially 
applied to a form of urethroscope. 

Endosmose'. (Gr. k'vdov, “ within,” 
and (ha/jLos, “ impulsion.”) Endosmosis. 
Inward osmose; the passage of the 
rarer into the denser fluid through a 
porous septum. 

Endostel'tis, en-dos-te-i-tis. (From 
endosteum, and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the endosteum. 

Endos'teum. (Gr. k'vdov, “ within,” 
and otTTsov, “bone.”) The internal or 
medullary membrane of a bone; the 
vascular layer of tissue which lines the 
central canal of long bones, etc. 

Endotke'llum. (Gr. k'vdov, “ with¬ 
in,” and drp.rj, “ nipple. ") Pseudo¬ 
epithelium. The internal lining mem¬ 
brane of vascular and other cavities; 
it is a layer of connective tissue formed 
of flat, transparent, and somewhat irreg¬ 
ular cells; distinguished from Epithe¬ 
lium ( q. v.). 
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Ene'cia, e-ne-she-ah. (Gr. yvexrjs, 
“ continuous.”) A generic term for 
continued fever. See Fever. 

En'ema. (Gr. ivcijpt , “ to inject.”) 
Clyster; a cleansing, nutritious, or 
medicinal injection into the rectum. 

Enepider'mic. A method of apply¬ 
ing medicines to the epidermis, as 
blisters, etc. 

Enerva/tion. (Lat. e, “from,” and 
nervus, “ nerve.”) Neurasthenia ; de¬ 
bility ; a weakened or neurasthenic 
condition. The act of reducing strength. 

English Sweating Fever. Sudor 
Angiicus. 

Engompho'sis. A variety of synar¬ 
throsis like the driving of a nail. 
Gomphosis. See Articulation. 

Engorge'ment. A choking; ob¬ 
struction of a vessel. A state of vascu¬ 
lar congestion. Applied to spleniza- 
tion, or the first stage of pneumonia, in 
which the lung is loaded with blood or 
bloody serum. 

Enosto'sis. (Gr. iv, “ in,” 6<rreov, 
“ bone,” and suffix -osis, u morbid state.”) 
Bony tumor. A tumor in the medul¬ 
lary canal of a bone or in the osseous 
substance. 

En'siform. (Lat. ensis, “ sword,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Sword-shaped ; 
xiphoid ; applied to a cartilaginous ap¬ 
pendix of the sternum, etc. The Latin 
equivalent of the Greek Xiphoid 

(?• v •)• 

Enstro'phe. Inversion of a part. 

Enta'sia. (Gr. evraais, “ stretch¬ 
ing.”) Constrictive spasm. Good’s 
generic term for tonic spasm. 

En'tera. (Gr. evrepa, pi. of ev¬ 
repov, an “ intestine.”) The bowels or 
intestines. 

Enteradenol'ogy. Study of in¬ 
testinal glands. 

Enter&l'gia, en-ter-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
evrepov, “ intestine,” and aXyos, “ pain.”) 
Enterodynia ; intestinal pain ; colic ; 
belly-ache. 

EntSr'ic. (Gr. evrepov, “ intestine.”) 
Pertaining to the bowels; intestinal. 


Enteric Fever. Typhoid fever. 
See Fever. 

Ent 6 r'iea. (From the same.) A 
general term applied to disorders or 
agents affecting the intestinal canal. 

Enteri'tis. (Gr. evrepov, “ intestine,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation beginning in the mucous 
coat of the small intestines. E., Mem¬ 
branous, the form accompanied by the 
formation of a diphtheritic exudate. 
E., Polyposa, chronic dysentery with 
polypoid growths, which are dilated 
intestinal glands. 

En'ter 69 ele, en-ter-o-seel. (Gr. 
evrepov, “ intestine,” and xr/Xi), “ rup¬ 
ture.”) Abdominal hernia containing 
a portion of intestine only. 

Enterocoll'tis. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” xcuXov, “ colon,” and suffix -itis, 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
small intestine and colon. 

Enter 69 ys'to 9 ele, en-ter-o-sist-o- 
seel. (Gr. evrepov, “ intestine,” xuans, 
“ bladder,” and xtjXij ,“ rupture.”) Hernia 
containing the bladder and a portion 
of intestine. 

Enterodyn'ia. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” and oSuvrj, “ pain.”) Intesti¬ 
nal pain; enteralgia. 

Entero-epipTo 9 ele, en-ter-o-e-pip- 

lo-seel. (Gr. evrepov, “ intestine,” i-i- 
■kXoov, “ omentum,” and xrfij, “ rup¬ 
ture.”) Hernia containing omentum 
as well as intestine. 

Entero-hy / dr 69 ele, en-ter-o-hi-dro- 
seel. (From Gr. evrepov, “ intestine,” 
and hydrocele.') Intestinal hernia com¬ 
plicated with hydrocele. 

En'terolith. (Gr. evrepov, “ intes¬ 
tine,” and XiOo$, “ stone.”) Stone in 
the intestines ; intestinal concretion ; 
be z oar. 

Enterol'ogy. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” and Xoyo$, “ discourse.”) The 
science of the intestines; intestinal 
anatomy. 

Enterbp'athy. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” and -aOo<z, “ disease.”) In¬ 
testinal disease. 
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Enteroperitoni'tis. Peritonitis com¬ 
plicated with, enteritis. 

En'teropl&sty. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” and T.Xaaau), to “ form.”) In¬ 
testinal plastic surgery. 

Enterorrha/gia, en-ter-or-ay-je-ah. 
(Gr. evrepov , “ intestine,” and prpyvupi, 
“ to break forth.”) Intestinal haemor¬ 
rhage or discharge. 

Enteror'rhaphy, en-ter-or-af-e. (Gr. 
evrepov, “ intestine,” and pa<pr h “ su¬ 
ture.”) Intestinal suture; the opera¬ 
tion of suturing the divided edges of 
an intestine. 

Enteros'ehecxjele, en-ter-os-ke-o- 
seel. (Gr. evrepov, “ intestine,” ocyeov, 
“ scrotum,” and xrj atj, “ rupture.”) Scro¬ 
tal hernia. 

Enteros'tomy. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” and aropa, “ mouth.”) The 
operation of incising the small intes¬ 
tine, and establishing a fistulous open¬ 
ing through which to feed the patient. 

Enterbt'omy. (Gr. evrepov, “ in¬ 
testine,” and ropLT), “incision.”) In¬ 
testinal dissection or incision. 

Enterozo'a. (Gr. evrepov, “ intes¬ 
tine,” and Zioov, “ animal.”) Intestinal 
animal parasites. 

En'tobl&st. (Gr. evrog, “ within,” 
and ftXaaros, “ germ.”) Germinal spot 
or nucleolus. See Cytoblast. 

EntomoPogy, en-to-mol-o-je. (Gr. 
evropa , “ insects,” and Xoyo<s, “ dis¬ 
course.”). That division of Zoology 
which treats of insects. The science 
of insects. 

En'tophyte, en-to-fite. (Gr. evr o?, 
“ within,” and <purov, “plant.”) A veg¬ 
etable parasite growing within the body, 
or on or within another plant. Dis¬ 
tinguished from epiphyte. 

Entop'tic. (Gr. evroq, “ within,” 
and oxrtxos, “ visual.”) Relating to 
the internal parts of the eye; applied 
to the sight of objects within the eye 
itself, as of the blood-vessels in the 
retina. 

Ent6rrha/gia. (Gr. evr 09 , “ in¬ 
ward.” and p7]yvu/ju, to “ burst forth.”) 
Internal haemorrhage. 


Entbt'ic. (Gr. evro$, “ within,” and 
ou$, “ ear.”) Relating to the internal 
ear. 

Entozo'a. (Gr. ivro$, “ within,” 
and Zwov, “ animal.”) Animal parasites 
which live within the body; especially 
those which inhabit during a part of 
their existence the intestines of mam¬ 
mals. (See also Parasites.) Nearly 
all of the Entozoa belong to the sub¬ 
kingdom of Vermes or worms, group 
Scolecides. The group is divided into 
the orders of Cestocles , or tape-worms ; 
Acanthocephala, or thorn-headed worms; 
Trematodes, or fluke-worms; and the 
Nematodes , or thread-worms. Tape¬ 
worms in the mature form are long, flat, 
and composed of a number of segments 
or links, each of which contains male 
and female generative organs, and is 
capable of impregnating itself. The 
head of the worm is very small, and is 
provided with a series of minute hooks, 
by means of which it clings to the mu¬ 
cous membrane. The embryo or pro- 
scolex is very minute, and is provided 
with three pairs of spicules which 
enable it to penetrate from the stomach 
or intestine of its host into distant tis¬ 
sues. After it has migrated it remains 
quiescent for a time, then loses its 
spicules and develops into the larval 
form or scolex. Around the scolex a 
sac of connective tissue develops. These 
sacs are termed cysticerci, or, in beef, 
the measles. In some species a scolex 
develops by segmentation into a group 
of scolices, which increase in size and 
number, forming hydatids. If the flesh 
containing the scolices or hydatids is 
taken into the intestinal canal of man 
or other animal, they develop into the 
mature worm, which in turn develops 
embryos. The embryos passing out 
with the faeces may be eaten by other 
animals, and the cycle of growth again 
started, each stage of its existence 
being passed in a different animal. The 
chief varieties of tape-worms are: 1 . 
Tcenia mediocanellata, or beef tape¬ 
worm ; also called Taenia saginata, the 
commonest variety. 2. Tsenia solium, 
pork tape-worm, or solitary tape-worm. 
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3. Taenia cucumerina , infesting dogs. 

4. Tsenia elliptica, the tape-worm of 
cats. 5. Bothriocephalus latus , or broad 
tape-worm, which is found only in 
Europe. 6. Taenia echinococcus , or hy- 
datid tape-worm, of which the mature 
form is found in the intestines of dogs. 
The Trematodes, or fluke-worms, resem¬ 
ble the tape-worms in mode of devel¬ 
opment, but are never compound or 
composed of links. They are flat and 
oval, and are provided with a sucker¬ 
like mouth. They are uncommon in 
man. The chief varieties are : 1 . Disto- 
mum hepaticum, liver fluke, infesting 
sheep, deer, cows, etc., but has been 
found in man. 2. Distomum lanceo- 
latum , frequently found associated with 
the preceding, and considei'ably smaller. 
3. Distomum conjunctum, found in foxes 
and possibly in man. 4. Distomum 
heterophyes has been found in the in¬ 
testines of man ; very rare. 5. Disto¬ 
mum crassum infests the duodenum of 
of man in India and China. 6. Disto¬ 
mum haematobium , or Bilharzia haema- 
tobia , the most common fluke-worm in¬ 
festing man. Found chiefly in Arabia, 
Egypt, and other parts of Africa. It 
infests the veins and causes hsematuria. 
It is introduced into the system by 
drinking stagnant water. (See Bil¬ 
harzia.) The Acanthocephala, or thorn¬ 
headed worms, are not found in man. 
Nematodes , or thread-worms, have the 
generative organs in different individ¬ 
uals. Their development is direct. 
'The chief varieties are: 1. Oxyuris 
vermicularis, also called Ascaris vermi- 
cularis, seat-worms, pin-worms, thread¬ 
worms, maw-worms, and ascarides. The 
most common intestinal parasite, and 
is found in man only. 2. Ascaris lum- 
bricoides , round-worm, or lumbricus. 
Larger than the preceding. Found 
chiefly in man, but also in the ox and 
hog. Inhabits the small intestine. 3. 
Ascaris mystax infests dogs and cats, 
and possibly man. 4. Tricocephalus 
dispar, long thread-worm or whip-worm. 
Infests man in Southern Europe. 5. An- 
chylostomum duodenale, or Strongylus 
duodenalis. Found in the upper part 


of the small intestines of man in 
Southern Europe, Egypt, and other 
tropical countries. Inhabits chiefly the 
duodenum, and causes anaemia, which 
is frequently fatal. 6 . Fustrongylus 
gigas, kidney-worm. Common in ani¬ 
mals that eat fish. Its occurrence in 
man is doubtful. 7. Trichina spiralis is 
one of the smallest of the Nematodes, 
and in man is probably the most serious. 
The immature trichinae are found in 
the muscular tissue of hogs, and are 
surrounded by a calcareous capsule. 
Taken into the digestive tract of man, 
the capsule is dissolved, the worms be¬ 
come mature, the females giving birth 
to numerous embryos, which penetrate 
the intestinal walls and migrate to the 
muscular tissues, where they become 
encapsuled. The capsules are just large 
enough to be seen by the naked eye. 

8 . Filaria medinensis, Medina-worm, 
Guinea-worm. Infests man in tropical 
Africa and Asia. 9. Filaria sanguinis, 

F. sanguinis hominis, F. Bancroftii. 
Found in warm countries, and occurs 
in its embryonic form in the blood, 
lymph, and urine. Causes haematuria 
and chyluria. Is frequently associated 
with elephantiasis. 10 . Filaria loa , 
found chiefly in Western Africa. 11. 
Filaria oculi liumani , a small, rare 
nematode found in the lens, aqueous, 
and vitreous of the eye. Among the 
general divisions of Entozoa are the 
following: Anenterelmin'tha (Gr. 
av, priv., svt spa, “ intestines,” and ihptvg, 

“ worm ”), worms which have no intes¬ 
tinal canal, distinguished from Sterel- 
mintha or solid, and Codelmintha or hol¬ 
low, worms. Aprocthelmin'thes (Gr. 
a, priv., 7 T pwxros, “ anus,” and H.utvs, « 
“ worm ”), a name given to intestinal 
worms devoid of anus. Cavita'ria 
(Lat. cavitas, “ cavity ”), cavitaires, 
Coelelmintha. That class of Entozoa 
characterized by an abdominal cavity 
and distinct intestinal canal, also called 
Coelelmintha, or hollow worms, in con¬ 
tradistinction from Sterelmintha , or 
solid worms. Cestoi'dea (Gr. xeazog, | 
“ girdle,” and “ resemblance ”), 

Cestoda. The name of a tribe of in- 
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testinal worms of long, slender, and 
flattened form, comprising the tape¬ 
worms. Ccelelmin'tha (Gr. xodog , 
“ hollow,” and $Xpuvs ,“ worm ”), a gen¬ 
eric term applied to such worms found 
in the human intestines, etc. as are 
hollow, or possess an alimentary canal, 
such as the trichinae, ascarides, etc., in¬ 
cluding the long thread-worm of the 
caecum and the small thread-worm of 
the rectum. Hvematozo'on (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and Zwov, “ animal ”), a micro¬ 
scopic worm found in the blood of per¬ 
sons suffering from chyluria in tropical 
climates ; “ Filaria sanguinis hominis.” 
The haematozoa found in the human 
blood are—the Distoma haematobium, 
the Hexathrydium venarum, and the 
Fasciola hepatica. Hooked Worms, 
Acanthocepliala, an order of intestinal 
worms found in most of the lower ani¬ 
mals, and characterized by an elongated, 
round body, and a proboscis furnished 
with rows of hooks. 

Entro'pium or Entro'pion. (Gr. 
ev, “ in,” and rperw, to “ turn.”) Palpe¬ 
bral inversion ; a disorder in which the 
margin of the eyelid is turned in, so 
that the lashes come in contact with 
the conjunctiva. The reverse of ectro- 
pium. 

Enuclea/tion. (Lat. e, “ from,” 
and nucleus , “ kernel.”) The removal, 
whether spontaneous or by operation, 
of a tumor from its enveloping tissues. 

Enure'sis. (Gr. ev, “ in,” and oupew, 
to “ urinate.”) Incontinentia urinae. 
Incontinence of urine; involuntary 
micturition ; a disorder chiefly affect¬ 
ing those of advanced age and children 
while asleep. It is dependent on a va¬ 
riety of causes, as excessive irritability 
of the bladder, paralysis of the organ, 
renal disorder, etc. 

Environment. The aggregate of 
surrounding conditions and influences. 

E'osin. A red aniline dye ; is pre¬ 
pared by the action of bromine on 
fluorescin; employed to stain micro¬ 
scopical preparations. 

Epen'dyma. Epithelial membrane 


lining cerebral cavities and spinal canal. 
See Membrane. 

Epgndymi'tis. Inflammation of 
ependyma. 

Ephe'lis, ef-e-lis, pi. Ephel'ides. 

(Gr. S7TC, “upon,” and v)Xeo$, “sun.”) 
Lentigo ; aestates ; sunburn ; freckle ; 
a spot on the skin, due to exposure to 
the sun. Also, chloasma. 

Ephem'era. See Fever. 

EphiaPtes. Incubus; nightmare. 

Ephidro'sis. (Gr. ere, intens., and 
[dpow, to “ sweat.”) Hyperidrosis ; 
sweating ; violent, morbid perspiration ; 
abnormal discharge of sweat. E. 
Cruenta, bloody sweat; heemidrosis. 
E. Oleus, osmidrosis. E. Profusa, 
hyperidrosis. 

Ephippium. Sella turcica. 

Ep'i&n. Yaws; framboesia. 

Ep'iblast. (Gr. ere, “ upon,” and 
ftXa<TTo<z, “ germ.”) Ectoderm; the up¬ 
per layer of the blastoderm. 

Epic&n'thus. (Gr. era, “ upon,” 
and xav^e?, “canthus.”) Projection of 
the nasal fold of the eyelid. A fold 
of skin from the nose over the nasal 
canthus. 

Epicar'dium, ep-e-kar-de-um. Vis¬ 
ceral portion of the pericardium. 

Epichro'sis, ep-e-kro-sis. (Gr. ere, 
“ upon,” and yp(uae<s, “ coloring.”) Cuta¬ 
neous discoloration ; a blemished state 
of the skin. 

EpicoPic. Situated over the colon. 

Epicon'dyle. (Gr. ere, “ upon,” 
and xnudulo?, “ condyle.”) The external 
condyle of the humerus. 

Epicra'nium. (Gr. ere, “ upon,” 
and xpaveov, “ cranium.”) The scalp ; 
the cranial coverings ; the integuments 
and aponeurotic expansion which lie 
over the cranium. 

Epi 9 ystPtis, ep-e-sis-ti-tis. (Gr. era, 
“ upon,” xejrTTe?, “ bladder,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of tissue above the bladder. 

Epiijystot'omy, ep-e-sis-tot-om-e. 
(Gr. ere, “ upon,” xejerres, “ bladder,” 
and Toprj, “incision.”) Opening into 
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the bladder above the pubes. Supra¬ 
pubic cystotomy. 

EpIdSm'ic. (Gr. ent, “ upon,” and 
drjfios, “ people.”) Common to many 
people at the same time; a prevailing 
disease, especially one coming from 
without. Distinguished from Endemic, 
which signifies a disease which is pecu¬ 
liar to a people or region ; and from 
Sporadic, applied to a disease occurring 
in single and scattered cases. 

Epider'mata. (Gr. em, “ upon,” 
and deppa, “skin.”) Outgrowths from 
the epidermis, as warts, corns, etc. 

Epider'mis. (From the same.) 
Scarf skin ; cuticle; the external layer 
of the skin. See Integument. 

Epidid'ymis. (Gr. em, “ upon,” 
and didupo?, “ testicle.”) A small, 
vermiform, oblong appendage attached 
to the superior margin of the testis, 
consisting principally of the convolu¬ 
tions of the vasa efferentia external to 
the testicle; this canal is said to be 32 
feet in length ; its lower extremity is 
the caput minor , and the opposite ex¬ 
tremity the caput major. 

EpididymI'tis. (From epididymis , 
and suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Gon¬ 
orrhoeal orchitis; inflammation of the 
epididymis; distinguished from true 
orchitis or inflammation of the testicle. 

Epigas'tric. Pertaining to the 
epigastrium. 

Epigastric Artery. See Artery. 

Epigastric Region. See Epigas¬ 
trium. 

Epigastric Vein. See Vein. 

Epigas'trium. (Gr. exi, “ upon,” 
and yaffTT/p, “ stomach.”) The belly ; 
the epigastric region. The superior part 
of the abdomen, over the stomach and 
below the diaphragm. The epigastric 
region is divided into three parts—the 
middle and two lateral regions. 

Epigen'esis, ep-e-jen-e-sis. (Gr. 
ext, “ on,” and yeveais, “ generation.”) 
The doctrine that the germ of a new 
organism is an independent production 
of the parent, and not a preexisting 
part. 


Epiglottic Gland. See Gland. 

Epiglottic Ligaments. See Lig¬ 
ament. 

Epigl6t'tis. (Gr. exc, “ upon,” and 
yAajTTc?, “ glottis.”) A thin cartilag¬ 
inous lamella over the larynx. See 
Cartilage. 

EpiglOtti'tis. (From epiglottis , and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the epiglottis. 

Epilep'sy. (Gr. eiu, “ upon,” 
and kapjjavu), to “ seize.”) A disease 
of the nervous system characterized 
by convulsive seizures, each con¬ 
vulsion being at first tonic, but soon 
becoming clonic, and accompanied by 
loss of consciousness. The fits are often 
preceded by an aura or peculiar wave¬ 
like sensation of tingling or numbness, 
proceeding from a distant part, the 
convulsion beginning when the wave 
reaches the head. Just before the 
convulsion there is often the epileptic 
cry. Petit mad is a form of the dis¬ 
ease in which there are transient attacks 
of unconsciousness, but no convulsions. 
E. Cursiva, epilepsy with a tend¬ 
ency to run just before each fit. E., 
Jacksonian, spasms of certain mus¬ 
cular groups, confined to one side of 
the body, usually without loss of con¬ 
sciousness, and due to injury or disease 
of the cerebral cortex. E. Larvata, 
masked epilepsy, the attacks not being 
sufficient!} 7 severe to cause the subject 
to fall. E. Loquax, the form in which 
the patient rapidly mutters one or more 
words during the seizure. E. Nutans, 
characterized by nodding movements 
of the head. E. Post-hemiplegic, epi¬ 
leptic convulsions after cerebral hem¬ 
orrhage. E. Procursive, epilepsy with 
a tendency to run during the attacks. 
E. Toxaemic, that due to the long- 
continued action of any poison, the 
most common being alcohol, lead, and 
malaria. 

EpilSp'tic. Relating to, or affected 
with, epilepsy. 

Epilep'tiform. (From epilepsy , and 
Lat. forma, “form.”) Epileptoid; like 
epilepsy. 
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Epineu'rium. (Gr. ere, “ upon,” and 
veupov, “ nerve.”) Common investing 
nerve-sheath. 

Epipas'tic. (Gr. er tizacrffio, to 
“ sprinkle upon.”) Sprinkled ; moist¬ 
ened. 

Eplph'ora, e-pif-or-ah. (Gr. enc- 
(pspo/iai, to “ rush upon.”) Redundant 
or undue secretion of tears. Lachrymal 
overflow from obstruction of the lach¬ 
rymal duct. An involuntary and con¬ 
stant trickling of the tears over the 
cheek. 

Eplph'ysis. (Gr. st::, “upon,” and 
fow, to “ grow.”) A process of bone 
attached to main part by cartilage. 
See Process. 

Epiphyte. (Gr. snc, “ upon,” and 
<puT 0 V) “ plant.”) A plant growing upon 
another plant or animal. See Para¬ 
site. 

Epip'logele, ep-ip-lo-seel. (Gr. 
entxXoov, “ omentum,” and xr]Xrj, “ rup¬ 
ture.”) Hernia containing only omen¬ 
tum. 

Epiploic. (Gr. emirXoov, “ omen¬ 
tum.”) Omental. Pertaining to the 
omentum or epiploon. 

Epiploic Arteries. See Artery. 

Epiplois'chiopele, ep-ip-lo-is-ke-o- 
seel. (Gr. exuzXoov, “ omentum,” and 
ischiocele.') Ischiocele containing omen¬ 
tum . 

Epiploi'tis. (Gr. eittnAoov, “ omen¬ 
tum,” and suffix “inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the omentum ; a par¬ 
tial peritonitis. 

Epiploon. (Gr. err, “ upon,” and 
rlew, to “ swim.”) (Rarely used.) The 
Omentum ( q . v.). 

EpiselSri'tis, ep-e-skler-i-tis. (From 
Gr. err,“upon,” and scleritis .) Inflam¬ 
mation of the subconjunctival tissues; 
it is marked by the appearance of a 
small reddish elevation on the scle¬ 
rotic. 

Episiohsemato'ma. Extravasa¬ 
tion of blood into the labia majora. 

Episioi'tis. (Gr. errrrerov, “ pubes,” 


and suflix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the vulva. 

Episidr'rh&phy. (Gr. enuretov, 
“ pubes,” and pa<prj, “ suture.”) Suture 
of the labia pudendi; the operation of 
paring the opposite surfaces of the 
labia and uniting them by sutures, 
practised in cases of prolapsus uteri. 
See Colporrhaphy, and Elytror- 

RHAPHY. 

Episiot'omy. (Gr. eittffetov, 
“ pubes,” and to/i yj, “ incision.”) Incis¬ 
ion of the labia pudendi to protect the 
perineum in case of difficult delivery. 

Episkeletal Muscles. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Epispa/dlas. (Gr. z-c, “ upon,” 
and <Txa*u), to “ pierce.”) A malfor¬ 
mation consisting of congenital opening 
of the urethra on the upper part of the 
penis. 

Epispas'tics. (Gr. £i7iGTra<TTixo<i, 
“ drawing upon.”) Yesicatories ; blis¬ 
ters ; agents which, upon external ap¬ 
plication to the skin, produce inflam¬ 
mation, and subsequent effusion of 
serum beneath the cuticle. 

Epistax'is. (Gr. eiztGTagt?, “ a drop¬ 
ping.”) Rhinorrhagia; nasal haemor¬ 
rhage ; bleeding at the nose; an 
effusion of blood from the Schneiderian 
membrane. 

Eplthe'lial. Pertaining to the 
epithelium. 

Epithelial Casts. Microscopic 
morbid urinary filaments, consisting of 
renal epithelium moulded in the tu¬ 
bules of the kidney. See Tube-casts. 

Epithelio'ma. Carcinomatous for¬ 
mation originating in epithelium ; epi¬ 
thelial cancer. “ Cauliflower excres¬ 
cence ” is a form of uterine epithelioma. 
See Cancer. 

Epithelium. (Gr. sru, “ upon,” 
and drjXyj, “ nipple.”) The non-vascular, 
external layer of the skin and mucous 
membrane. See Integument. 

Epitro'ehlea. The internal con¬ 
dyle of the humerus. 

EpIzS'a. (Gr. zru, “ upon,” and 
Cwwv, “ animal.”) Animal parasites 
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living on the external surface of the 
body. See Parasite. 

Epsom Salt. Sulphate of mag¬ 
nesium. See Salt. 

Epu'lis. (Gr. £7 u, “ upon,” and 
ouAa, “ the gums.”) Tumor on the 
gums. A tumor springing from the 
periosteum and margin of the alveolus 
of the maxillary bones; a tumor formed 
by hypertrophy of the gum. It may 
be of the fibrous ( simple ) or sarcoma¬ 
tous (i malignant ') type. 

Epulot'ics. (Gr. £7 u, “upon,” and 
ouAg, “ cicatrix.”) A term applied to 
agents promoting cicatrization of 
wounds and ulcers. 

Equilibrium. (Lat. sequus, 11 equal,” 
and libra, “ balance.”) Even balance 
of condition ; equality of temperature, 
of electric distribution, etc. 

Equln'ia. (Lat. equinus , “ of the 
horse.”) Glanders; inflammation of 
the nasal mucous membrane from con¬ 
tagion from a glandered horse. E. 
Mitis, grease; a local pustular erup¬ 
tion from contagion from a horse 
having the “ grease.” 

Equivalence. (Lat. sequus, 
“equal,” and valere , “to avail.”) 
Equality of value; applied to the 
saturating power of an element, hydro¬ 
gen being assumed as the standard. 
The capacity possessed by an atom of 
any substance for entering into chem¬ 
ical combination with other substances; 
the ratio by weight in which substances 
reciprocally combine. The term “ atom¬ 
icity ” is frequently employed, in order 
to enforce the fact that the effects re¬ 
ferred to belong really to atoms; the 
atomicity of an element being the num¬ 
ber expressing the hydrogen-atoms to 
which one atom (or volume) of that 
element is usually equivalent. Thus 
in mon-atomic, uni-equivalent, or monad 
elements (as chlorine), the atomic 
weights are represented by the same 
numbers as their equivalent weights. 
In di-atomic, bi-equivalent, dyad ele¬ 
ments (as oxygen) the number repre¬ 
senting the equivalent weight is half 
of that which represents the atomic 


weight. In tri-atomic, ter-equivalent, 
triad elements (as nitrogen) the num¬ 
ber representing the equivalent weight 
is commonly taken as identical with 
that which represents the atomic 
weight, though accurately under the 
equivalent system the equivalent 
should be one-third of the atomic 
weight. In tetr-atomic, quadr-equiva- 
lent, tetrad elements (as carbon) the 
number representing the equivalent 
weight should be one-fourth of that 
which expresses the atomic weight, 
though commonly represented as half 
that number. See also Quantiva- 
lence. 

Equivalent. (From the same.) 
In Chemistry, the number expressing 
the proportion by weight in which a 
given substance combines with others. 

Equiv'ocal. (Lat. sequus, “ equal,” 
and vox, “ voice.”) Applied to symp¬ 
toms belonging to several diseases. 

Equiv'ocal Q-enera'tion. Spon¬ 
taneous generation. 

Er&dica'tion. (Lat. e, “from,” 
and radix, “ root.”) Destruction ; en¬ 
tire rooting out. 

Era'sion. Scraping. 

Erecthi'tes Hieraqlfo'lia. Fire- 
weed ; a North American plant of the 
natural order Compositse. It is believed 
to be astringent and tonic, and has been 
recommended in dysentery. 

Erec'tile Tissue. Peculiar cellulo- 
vascular tissue, capable of active 
turgescence, about the genitals, lips, 
mammae, etc. See Tissue. 

Erec'tion. (Lat. erigo, “ to erect.”) 
Temporarily stiff, hard, and swollen 
state of a part, ordinarily soft, by 
reason of accumulation of blood in the 
areolae of its tissue. Fullness and firm¬ 
ness from accumulation of blood in 
erectile tissue, especially of the penis. 

ErSc'tor. (From the same.) A 
muscle effecting erection. See Muscle. 

Er'ethism. (Gr. epeOtZaj, to “ irri¬ 
tate.”) Abnormal nervous irritability. 

Ergo'ta. (French ergot, “ spurred 
rye.”) Clavicepspinpurea, a parasitic 
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fungus found upon rye and other 
cereals and grasses. Contains a fixed 
oil, sclererythrin, sclerotic or ergotic 
acid, and the alkaloids ergotinine and 
cornutine. Ergot excites uterine con¬ 
tractions, and increases blood-pressure 
by contracting the arterioles. Its 
long-continued use produces dry gan¬ 
grene of the extremities. The crude 
drug is seldom prescribed. Dose, h to 
1 drachm. 

Er'g'otin. A purified extract of ergot. 
The best preparation of ergot to use hy¬ 
podermically. Dose, 3 to 10 grains. 

Er'gotism. The condition produced 
by the long-continued use of ergot. 
Dry gangrene of the extremities and 
nervous manifestations are the most 
prominent symptoms. 

Erig'eron. Fleabane. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the herb of Erigeron 
heterophyllum and of Erigeron PJvila- 
delphicum. E. Bellidifo'lium, robin’s 
plantain. A plant of the natural or¬ 
der Compositse , said to be diuretic and 
sudorific. Its oil has been employed 
successfully in gonorrhoea. E. Cana- 
den'se, Canada fleabane. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the herb of Erigeron 
Canadense; diuretic, tonic, and astrin¬ 
gent. E. Heterophyl'lum, the daisy 
fleabane; a weed, native of North Amer¬ 
ica, very common. It is said to be tonic 
and astringent. E. Philadel'phicum, 
common fleabane. A plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Compositse , native of North 
America. A decoction or infusion has 
been employed in gout and bladder 
troubles, and the essential oil has been 
given in uterine hgemorrhage. 

Erlodic'tyon Glutino'sum. 

Mountain balm; a California herb, 
natural order Hydrophyllacese; a stim¬ 
ulating expectorant, recommended in 
pulmonary affections. 

Ero'ded. (Lat. e, “ from,” and 
rodere, “ to gnaw.”) Gnawed away ; 
affected by erosion. 

Ero'dent. (From the same.) Ir¬ 
ritating ; gnawing off, as caustics. 

Ero'sion, e-ro-zhun. (From the 


same.) Destruction by ulceration; slow, 
progressive destruction, as if by gnaw¬ 
ing. The action of a corrosive substance. 
Also, removal of surface by friction. 

Erotoma/nia, ehr-ot-o-may-ne-ah. 
(Gr. epios, “ love,” and /xavcu, ‘• mad¬ 
ness.”) Love-madness; madness pro¬ 
duced by love. Mania concerning the 
sexual passion; the nymphomania of 
females and satyriasis of males. 

Erpetol'ogy. The science of rep¬ 
tiles. 

Err&t'ic. (Lat. errare, “to wan¬ 
der.”) Wandering; moving about; 
shifting; spreading; irregular; applied 
to pain, gout, erysipelas, gestation, and 
various morbid phenomena. 

Er'rhlne. (Gr. ev, “ in,” and f>vs, 
“nose.”) Sternutatory; an agent pro¬ 
ducing increased discharge of nasal 
mucus; a substance affecting the 
Schneiderian membrane, and promoting 
its discharges. 

Error-lo'fji. (Lat. error, “ devia¬ 
tion,” and locus, “ place.”) The entrance 
of fluids into wrong vessels ; derange¬ 
ment in the capillary circulation. 

Eru'ca Sati'va. A European herb 
of acrid taste; natural order Cruciferse; 
considered of stimulant, diuretic, and 
aphrodisiac properties. 

Eructa/tion. (Lat. eructare, “ to 
belch forth.”) Belching; flatulency 
with upward rejection. 

Erup'tion. (Lat. erumpere, “ to 
break out.”) Exanthem ; a breaking 
out; applied to acute disorders of the 
skin ; the appearance of discoloration, 
rash, pimples, vesicles, etc. in certain 
cutaneous diseases. 

Erup'tive. Characterized by erup¬ 
tion or rash. 

Eruptive Fevers. See Fever. 

Erysip'elas. (Gr. spudpo?, “ red,” 
and neUa, “ skin.”) A specific infec¬ 
tious febrile disease accompanied by a 
more or less circumscribed inflamma¬ 
tion of skin and subcutaneous tissue, 
and probably caused by a variety of 
streptococcus. Also called at one time 
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St. Anthony’s fire, ignis sacer (sacred 
fire), and the rose. 

Erysipgl'atous. Resembling ery¬ 
sipelas ; erysipeloid. 

Eryslp'eloid. Erysipelatous. 

Erysip'eline. The specific matter 
of erysipelas. 

Erythe'ma. (Gr. cpudaivw, to 
“ redden.”) Superficial congestion of 
the skin from any cause. E. Annu¬ 
lare, erythema circinatum. E. Circi- 
natum, ring-like patches of congestion 
of the skin. E. Endemicum, pellagra. 
E. Fugax, temporary localized redness 
of the skin in children. E. Intertrigo, 
that produced by friction in folds of 
the skin. E. Lseve, that due to oede- 
matous swelling. E. Nodosum, cir¬ 
cumscribed red swellings, probably due 
to rheumatism. E. Papulatum, a 
form in which papules and sometimes 
vesicles are formed. E. Pernio, red¬ 
ness caused by exposure to excessive 
cold ; frost-bite, chilblain. E. Scar- 
latiniform, resembles the eruption of 
scarlatina, and occurs in septic poison¬ 
ing. E. Simplex, that due to any 
external irritant. 

Erythe'matous. Pertaining to 
erythema. 

Erythrse'mia. (Gr. sputipo?, “ red,” 
and al/jta, “ blood.”) The full pulmo¬ 
nary preparation of arterial blood. 
Also, plethora. 

Erythro-dex'trin. (From Gr. epu- 
Opo 9 , “ red,” and dextrin .) Formula, 
C 6 H 10 O 5 . Amylo-dextrin ; a substance 
produced from starch by the action of 
saliva ; colored red by iodine. It is a 
component of dextrin. 

Eryth'rogen, er-ith-ro-jen. (Gr. 
epudpos, “red,” and ytwau), to “pro¬ 
duce.”) A green substance found in 
the gall-bladder in cases of jaundice. 
Also, a substance looked upon as the 
base of the coloring matter of the 
blood, and a variety of chromogen. 

Er'ythroid. (Gr. eputipo?, “ red,” 
and ecd<>$, “ resemblance.”) Reddish ; 
applied to the cremasteric covering of 
the spermatic cord and testis. 


Erythro'nium America'num. 

An indigenous plant; leaves and root 
emetic. 

Erythrophle'ine. A poisonous, 
crystallizable alkaloid, derived from 
the Erythrophloeum Guineense. 

Er'ythrophyll, er-ith-ro-fil. (Gr. 
epuOpos. “ red,” and <pu '/do \>, “ leaf.”) 
A variety of chromophyll, the red col¬ 
oring matter of autumn leaves, etc. 

Erythrop'sia. (Gr. epudpos, “ red,” 
and o</>cg, “ vision.”) Erythropia; red- 
vision ; a visual abnormality, all objects 
appearing red. 

Ery thro'sis. (Gr. spuOpos, “ red,” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Con¬ 
gestion ; plethora; a form of plethora, 
in which the blood is bright red. 

Erythrdxyla'ceae, ehr - e - throx - e- 
lay-she-e. The name of a natural 
order of tropical exogenous plants. 

Erythrdx'ylon. The name (U. 
S. Pli.) for the leaves of the Ery- 
throxylon Coca. It is a nerve-stimu¬ 
lant of great power, invigorating, it is 
said, both the intellect and muscles. 
Its action resembles that of tea and 
coffee, for which it serves as a substi¬ 
tute in South American countries. E. 
Co'ca, a plant found in South Amer¬ 
ica. The anaesthetic cocaine is obtained 
from this plant. See Cocaine. 

Es'ehar, es-kar. (Gr. etr/apa, 
“ scab.”) A dry slough, or crust of 
dead tissue; the scab or gangrenous 
portion separated from the healthy 
substance after burns, the use of cau¬ 
tery. caustic applications, etc. 

Eschardt'ic. Application produ¬ 
cing an eschar; caustic. 

Es'euline. An alkaloid obtained 
from the bark of jEsculus Hippocasta- 
num. or horse-chestnut. See iEscu- 

LINE. 

Es'6rine. The active principle of 
the Calabar bean ; largely used in the 
treatment of glaucoma. It contracts 
the pupil. 

Es6d'ic. (Gr. £<ru>, “ within,” and 
odos, “way.”) Relating to the afferent 
nerves. 
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Esmarch’s Bandage. See Band¬ 
age. 

Esoenteri'tis. (From Gr. e<r uj, 

“ within,” and enteritis.') Inflammation 
of the intestinal mucous membrane. 

Esogastrl'tis. (From Gr. 

“ within,” and gastritis.) Inflammation 
of the gastric mucous membrane. 

Es'sence. The pharmaceutical term 
for unofficinal alcoholic solutions of 
volatile oils. 

Essen'tial Anaemia. Anaemia, 
idiopathic. 

Essential Oils. See Oil. 

E'thal. (From the first syllables 
of eth-e r and alcohol.) C 16 H 34 0. Ce- 
tylic alcohol; a peculiar oily substance 
obtained from spermaceti. 

E'ther. (Gr. atdrjp, “ ether.”) A 
thin, colorless, volatile, and inflammable 
fluid, made by distilling alcohol in the 
presence of an acid. (See aEther.) 
The term “ Ether ” is also applied to a 
hypothetical volatile fluid filling space. 
The officinal ether, or yEther , is pre¬ 
pared by distilling alcohol in the pres¬ 
ence of sulphuric acid, and chemically 
is di-ethyl oxide. Formula, (C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. 
Used by inhalation as a general anaes¬ 
thetic. Internally it is stimulant and 
carminative. Dose, 5 minims to 1 flui- 
drachm. E., Acetic, acetate of ethyl 
(yEther aceticus, U. S. Ph.). Has prop¬ 
erties similar to those of sulphuric ether, 
but is less volatile, and pi’oduces anaes¬ 
thesia very slowly. Dose, 5 to 30 minims. 
E., Butyr'ic, butyrate of oxide of 
ethyl; an ether formed by distilling 
alcohol and butyric acid with sulphuric 
acid. E., Chloric, an early term for 
chloroform. Also, spirit of chloroform. 
E., Commercial, contains nearly 26 
per cent, of alcohol and a small amount 
of water. Used as a solvent and in the 
preparation of stronger ether. E., I 
Fortior, stronger ether, contains 94 
per cent, of ethyl oxide. Used as an 
anaesthetic. E., Hydriodic, and E., 
Hydrobromic, have been used as 
anaesthetics. 


Ethe'real. Pertaining to ether or 
containing ether. E. Oil. See Oil. 

E'therism. The symptoms pro¬ 
duced by inhaling ether. 

Etheriza'tion. The production of 
anaesthesia by administering the vapor 
of ether. 

Eth'moid. (Gr. yOpos, “ sieve,” and 
eido$, “ resemblance.”) Resembling a 
sieve; cribriform. 

Ethmoid Bone. See Bone. 

Ethmyphl'tis. (Gr. rjdpog, “ sieve,” 
v<pr h “ web,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the areolar 
tissue; cellulitis. 

EthnoPogy. (Gr. edv<>$, “ nation,” 
and Xoyo$, “ discourse.”) The science 
of the races of mankind. 

E'thyl. (Gr. acdr/p, “ether,” and 
Okij, “ matter.”) The organic radical 
of ether and alcohol; an invisible gas 
composed of carbon and hydrogen. 
Formula, C 2 H 5 . 

EthyPamine. A compound con¬ 
sisting of ammonia, in which the alco¬ 
holic radical, ethyl, has replaced 1 
atom of hydrogen. 

Eth'ylene. Olefiant gas; bicar- 
buretted hydrogen. A colorless, in¬ 
flammable gas composed of carbon and 
hydrogen; an important constituent 
of illuminating gas. 

Ethyl'ic Alcohol. Hydrated oxide 
of ethyl. The ordinary alcohol of wines 
and spirits. 

EtioPogy. (Gr. atria, “ cause,” 
and Inyo?, “ discourse.”) Doctrine of 
the causation of disease. Causation. 
See ^Etiology. 

Eucalyp'tol. A colorless, aromatic 
oil obtained from the leaves of Euca¬ 
lyptus globulus. It is an antiseptic, and 
largely used as a stimulating expecto¬ 
rant in the treatment of bronchitis. 

Eucalyp'tus. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the leaves of the Eucalyptus 
globulus , the leaves used being usually 
from the older trees. It is astringent 
and tonic, and febrifuge properties 
have been accorded to it by some au¬ 
thorities. Its volatile oil has been em- 
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ployed as a stimulant, and also as an 
antispasmodic in asthma. E. Glob'- 
ulus, an Australian tree of the natural 
order Myrtacese. It has been employed 
in a variety of forms—infusions, pow¬ 
dered leaves, alcoholic extracts, prepa¬ 
rations for disinfecting surgical dress¬ 
ings, etc. Its timber forms excellent 
ship-building material. 

Euehlo'rine. Protoxide of chlo¬ 
rine ; a deep yellow, dangerously ex¬ 
plosive gas, a mixture of chlorine and 
one of its oxides. 

Eu'chymy. (Gr. so, “ well,” and 
yu/mg, “juice.”) A healthy state of 
the fluids of the body. 

Eudiom'eter. An instrument for 
analyzing the air, measuring its purity, 
etc. 

Eulach'ion Oil. See Oil. 

Eu'nueh. A castrated or asexual¬ 
ized male. 

Euon'ymin. A resinous body ob¬ 
tained from the bark of Euonymus 
atropurpureus. Said to have chola- 
gogue properties. 

Euon'ymus. Wahoo, or burning 
bush. The name (U. S. Ph.) of the 
bark of Euonymus atropurpureus. It 
is diuretic, antiperiodic, and hydra- 
gogue cathartic, as well as tonic. Is 
frequently employed in dropsy. 

Eupatori'na. The active principle 
of eupatorium or boneset; a bitter 
glucoside. 

Eupato'rium. Thoroughwort; the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves and tops 
of the Eupatorium perfoliatum. It is 
diaphoretic and tonic, and, in sufficient 
quantity, emetic. E. Cannab'inum, 
hemp agrimony. A European herb of 
purgative and emetic properties. E. 
Perfolia'tum, boneset, Indian sage. 
A North American plant growing in 
wet, low meadows. The leaves and 
tops are believed to be tonic, emetic, 
purgative, and diuretic. 

Eupgp'sia. (Gr. eu, “ well,” and 
7rE7ZTio, to “ digest.”) Normal digestion; 
a healthy state of the digestive organs. 
The reverse of dyspepsia. 


Eupep'tic. Pielating to, or possess¬ 
ing, eupepsia. 

Euphor'bia. A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. Euphorbiaccse. 
E. Corollata, large-flowered spurge, 
found in the southern United States. 
A cathartic and irritant when taken 
internally. E. Ipecacuanha, Ameri¬ 
can ipecac. Found in the United 
States near the Atlantic coast. Pos¬ 
sesses cathartic and emetic properties. 
Dose, 5 to 10 grains. 

Euphorbia'ceee, yu-for-be-ay-she-e. 
The name of an extensive natural order 
of exogenous plants, of wide distribu¬ 
tion ; including the castor-oil plant, the 
caoutchouc, the jatropha manihot, etc. 
Many varieties are poisonous. 

Euphor'bium. A resinous sub¬ 
stance derived from Euphorbia resin- 
ifera , a plant found in Morocco. A 
violent irritant cathartic, and seldom 
used internally. 

Eu'pion. (Gr. eu, “ well,” and 
T.uov, “ fat.”) A colorless, tasteless, 
odorless hydrocarbon, obtained by de¬ 
structive distillation of vegetable tar, 
wood, and other substances ; a constit¬ 
uent of petroleum. 

Euplas'tic. (Gr. eu, “ well,” and 
TzXaaau), to “ form.”) Highly organiz- 
able; applied to the organizable matter 
whereby the tissues of the body are re¬ 
newed. 

Eusta'chian Cath'eter. A cath¬ 
eter to be passed through the nose to 
the Eustachian tube, for dilatation of 
the latter. 

Eusta'chian Tube, yu-stay-ke-an. 
(After Eustachius, its discoverer.) An 
osseo - cartilaginous canal extending 
from the pharynx to the tympanum; 
it is about two inches in length, the 
bony portion, belonging to the temporal 
bone, being about three-fourths of an 
inch long. Its orifice is said to be con¬ 
stantly closed, except during the act 
of swallowing. 

Eustachian Valve. See Heart. 

Euthana'sia, yu - than - ay - zhe - a. 

(Gr. eu, “ well,” and Oavarog, “death.”) 
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An easy or painless death ; calm death, 
without severe symptoms. The reverse 
of cacothanasia. 

Euto^ia. (Gr. eu, “ well,” and 
roxos, “ childbirth.”) Normal or easy 
labor; favorable, unobstructed de¬ 
livery. 

Eutro'phic. (Gr. eu, “ well,” and 
Tpe<perx, “ to nourish.”) Pertaining to 
eutrophy; affording healthful nutri¬ 
tion. 

Eu'trophy. (From the same.) 
Healthy nutrition ; normal and unim¬ 
peded action of the organs of nutri¬ 
tion. 

Evac'uant, e-vak-yu-ant. (Lat. 
evacuare , “ to empty.”) The term used 
to designate agents which promote 
evacuation from different organs, such 
as the bladder, bowels, etc. Emetics, 
cathartics, expectorants, etc. are in¬ 
cluded under this term. 

Evaeua'tion. (From the same.) 
Discharge; dejection; defecation. 

Ev&pora'tion. (Lat. e, “ out,” and 
vapor , “ steam.”) Change of liquid 
into vapor at common or moderate 
temperatures. Heat is the principal 
cause of evaporation. 

Eventra'tion. (Lat. e, “ from,” and 
venter , “ belly.”) Protrusion of abdom¬ 
inal viscera. Escape of a large por¬ 
tion of intestines, etc., as in ventral 
hernia, wound of the belly, etc. Also, 
a tumor from relaxation of the abdom¬ 
inal parietes, containing a large por¬ 
tion of the viscera of the belly. 

Ever'sion of Eye'lid. The fold¬ 
ing of the lid outward, exposing the 
conjunctiva. See also Ectropium. 

Evis 9 era'tion. Removal of the 
viscera ; disemboweling. 

Evolu'tion. (Lat. e, “ from,” and 
volvere, “ to roll.”) Development; pro¬ 
gressive variation. The doctrine of the 
progressive development of animals or 
plants. E., Spontaneous, in child¬ 
birth the unassisted change from a 
shoulder to a breech presentation. 

Evul'sion. (Lat. evello, to “ pluck 


out.”) Forcible plucking or pulling 
out. 

Exa 9 erba'tion. (Lat. exacerbo, to 
! “ provoke.”) Return of fever ; an in¬ 
crease in the violence of a disease or 
its symptoms; paroxysm. 

Exan'gia. (Gr. ef, “ out,” and 
ayyeiov, “ vessel.”) Rupture or morbid 
distension of a blood-vessel. 

Exanima'tion. (Lat. ex , “ from,” 
and anima , “ breath.”) Unconscious¬ 
ness; death. 

Exanthe'ma. (PI. exanthemata ; 
Gr. ezaxOew, to “ bloom.”) An acute 
specific fever, accompanied by a charac¬ 
teristic skin eruption. Includes variola, 
varicella, measles, typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, and typhus fever. Any eruption 
on the skin. 

Exanthem'atous. Pertaining to 
the exanthemata. 

Exarterl'tis. Inflammation of the 
external coat of an artery. 

Exartieula'tion. (Lat. ex, “ out,” 
and articulus , “joint.”) Articular dis¬ 
location ; amputation of a limb at a 
joint; disarticulation. 

Ex 9 lp'ient. (Lat. excipio , to “ re¬ 
ceive.”) A substance employed for 
disguising the nauseous tastes of medi¬ 
cines, or to convey a particular charac¬ 
ter to the ingredients of a prescription. 

Ex 9 i'sion, ek-sizh-un. (Lat. exci- 
dere , “to cut from.”) The act of cut¬ 
ting off; extirpation of an articulation; 
total removal of a growth or part by 
cutting; abscission. 

Ex 9 itabil'ity. (Lat excitare , “ to 
stimulate.”) Irritability. Sensibility 
of organized beings to the action of 
excitants ; response to stimulation. 

Ex 9 i'tants. (From the same.) 
Stimulants; agents exciting nervous 
power. Applied to remedies which 
stimulate the organs and tissues to the 
exercise of their functions. 

Excoria'tion. (Lat. excoriare, “ to 
flay.”) Flaying ; removal of a portion 
of the skin ; abrasion of the epithelium 
or epidermis. Applied to a slight 
wound only abrading the skin. 
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Excrea/tion. (Lat. ex, “ from,” 
and screo, to “ hawk.”) Hawking up. 
Raising mucus from the throat; ex- 
spuition. 

Ex'crement. (Lat. excernere, “ to 
separate from.”) Excreted matter; 
faecal evacuation. Any superfluous 
matter evacuated from the body; espe¬ 
cially applied to the faeces or waste 
matter discharged from the bowels. 

Excrementl'tious. Pertaining to 
excrement, as excrementitious fluids, 
urine, catamenial discharge, etc. 

Exeres^Smje. (Lat. ex, “ from,” 
and crescere, “ to grow.”) An abnormal 
outgrowth; any protuberant preter¬ 
natural growth upon the body, as a 
wart, polypus, or superficial tumor. 

Exere'ta. -(Lat. excernere, “ to sep¬ 
arate from.”) Superfluous matters 
thrown off from the body ; excrementi¬ 
tious products; applied to the urine 
and faeces. 

Exere'tin. An alkaline organic 
substance, somewhat resembling cho- 
lesterin, found in the excrements of 
man and other animals. 

Excre'tion. (Lat. excernere, “ to 
separate from.”) The function or 
process of separating the waste prod¬ 
ucts of the body for expulsion ; the 
discharge of the excreta or waste 
products from the body. Also ap¬ 
plied to the excretum or matter so 
discharged. 

Ex'cretory. Promoting excrement. 
Pertaining to excretion. 

Excretory Duct. See Duct. 

Ex'edens. (Lat. ex, “ out,” and 
edere , “to eat.”) Eating; consuming; 
ulcerating. Erodent. Applied especially 
to lupus exedens, or rodent ulcer. 

Exfoeta/tion, ex-fe-tay-shun. (Lat. 
ex, “ without,” and foetus.') Extra- 
uterine foetation; gestation in some 
organ exterior to the uterus. See 
Eccyesis. 

Exfblla/tion. (Lat. ex, “ from,” 
and folium, “ leaf.”) Necrosis and 
separation of thin osseous layer; 
scaling off of dead tissue. The sepa¬ 


ration (especially lamellar) of the dead 
portions of a bone, cartilage, etc. from 
the living. 

Exhalant Vessels. See Vasa Ex- 

HALANTrA. 

Exhala'tion. (Lat. exhalo, to 
“ breathe out.”) Effluvium ; a vapor 
or odor breathed forth. 

Exhaus'tion. (Lat. ex, “ from,” 
and haurire, “ to drain.”) Draining ; 
emptying. Exhausting process; ex¬ 
hausted condition ; asthenia ; extreme 
debility, and loss of strength. 

Exhib'it. (Lat. exhibere, “ to hold 
out.”) To administer, as medicine. 

Exhibition. The act of exhibiting; 
administration. 

Exocar'diac. (Gr. “ outside,” 

and y.apdia , “ heart.”) Outside the 
heart; pertaining to the exterior of the 
heart. 

Exoeoli'tis. (Gr. “ outside,” 

xojXov, “ colon,” and suffix - itis , “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the exter¬ 
nal coat of the colon. 

Exbd'ic. (Gr. e£cu, “ out,” and 6do$, 
“ way.”) Efferent; applied to nerves 
transmitting impulses outward from 
the centre, See Nerve. 

Exogastri'tis. (Gr. ecw, “ outside,” 
yaffrrjp, “ stomach,” and suffix -itis, 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
outer coats of the stomach. 

Ex'ogens, ex-o-jenz. (Gr. e$w, 
“ without,” and yewcuo, to “ produce.”) 
Plants which increase by annual addi¬ 
tions to the outside of their wood. The 
name of one of the great primary 
classes, which includes the greater part 
of the vegetable kingdom. All the 
trees and shrubs of the Hinted States, 
with the exception of a few in the 
Southern States, are exogens. 

Exbg'Snous, ex-oj-en-us. (From 
the same.) Having the character of 
an exogen. Growing by external in¬ 
crease ; the reverse of endogenous. 

Exometri'tis. (Gr. e?<«, “ outside,” 
!ir t Tfja , “ uterus,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
external surface of the uterus. 
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Exdm'phalos. (Gr. e*, “ out,” and 
oii<pako$, “ umbilicus.”) Umbilical her¬ 
nia ; navel hernia. See Omphalocele. 

Exophthal'mia. (Gr. ecw, “ out¬ 
ward,” and <><fOaApL<)$, “eye.”) Exoph¬ 
thalmos ; a partial protrusion of the 
eyeball from its socket. 

ExophthaPmic Goitre. A dis¬ 
ease characterized, in its typical form, 
by prominence of the eyeballs, enlarge¬ 
ment and pulsation of the thyroid 
gland, and rapidity of the heart’s 
action. Any one of the symptoms 
may be absent. Also called Graves’ 
disease, Basedow’s disease, and ca¬ 
chexia exophthalmica. 

Exor'mia. (Gr. shoppy, “ a break¬ 
ing out.”) Ecthyma ; papulous skin. 
Applied as a generic term for papular 
eruption, including lichen, strophulus, 
and prurigo. 

Ex'osmose. (Gr. e£, “ out,” and 
w<r,u«9, “ impulsion.”) Outward osmose; 
the passage of a fluid from within 
through a porous septum to a sur¬ 
rounding liquid. , 

Exosto'sis. (Gr. e£, “out,” otneov, 
“bone,” and suffix -osis, “morbid 
state.”) A morbid protuberance on 
the surface of a bone; an osseous 
tumor, growing from bone, cartilage, 
etc. Distinguished from Enostosis 
(q. v .). 

Exot'ic. (Gr. eZtorixo?, “ foreign.”) 
Foreign ; the reverse of indigenous. 

Expect'ant. (Lat. expectare, “ to 
await.”) Applied to treatment by re¬ 
moving obstacles, watching, and re¬ 
fraining from medicinal exhibition 
until clearly demanded; in effect it 
often consists of leaving the disease 
very largely to the efforts of nature. 

Expectation of Life. The aver¬ 
age tabular duration of life beyond a 
given age. For the ages between 20 
and 60 this is, approximately, two- 
thirds of the difference between the 
given age and 80. 

Expectorant. (Lat. ex, “ from,” 
and pectus , the “ breast.”) Agents 
promoting expectoration, or the dis¬ 


charge of mucus or other matters from 
the trachea and its branches. 

Expectoration. (From the same.) 
The expulsion of secretions from the 
chest through the air-tubes; also, the 
substances so expectorated. 

Ex'pert. (Lat. expertus, “ experi¬ 
enced.”) One having peculiar know¬ 
ledge, experience, or skill. 

Expiration. (Lat. expirare, “ to 
breathe forth.”) The act of breathing 
out, or expelling the inspired air; the 
expulsion of air from the lungs; the 
reverse of inspiration. 

Expi'ratory. Belating to expira¬ 
tion. 

Expiratory Muscles. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Exploration. (Lat. explorare, “ to 
examine.”) Attentive investigation 
the process of physical diagnosis; the 
act of strictly or carefully examining 
the abdomen, chest, and other parts, to 
note any physical signs of disease; a 
process including auscultation, inspec¬ 
tion, mensuration, palpation, and per¬ 
cussion. 

Ex'plorator. (From the same.) An 
explorer ; a grooved needle ; a probe. 

Expressed Oils. See Oil. 

Expression. (Lat. ex,“from,” and 
premere, “ to press.”) The process of 
forcing out by pressure. The extrac¬ 
tion of the oils and juices of plants by 
means of a press. 

Expression of the Foetus. A 

method of aiding the delivery of the 
foetus by firm pressure over the fundus 
uteri. Expression of the placenta is. 
similarly accomplished. 

Exsanguin'ity. (Lat. ex, “ out,” 
and sanguis, “ blood.”) A bloodless, 
condition. Anaemia. 

Exsicca/tion. (Lat. ex, “ out,” 
and siccus, “ dry.”) Depriving of 
moisture by heat; desiccation ; gener¬ 
ally employed to deprive salts of their 
water of crystallization. 

Exspui'tion, ex-spyu-ish-un. (Lat. 
expuo, to “ spit out.”) The act of 
spitting. Process of discharging mat- 
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ters from the mouth or pharynx by 
spitting. 

Ex'strophy of the Bladder, ex- 

stro-fe. A congenital malformation, in 
which the bladder opens, as a red 
mucous surface, in the hypogastric 
region. 

Extension. (Lat. ex, <! out,” and 
teruiere , “ to stretch.”) The surgical 
process of pulling a fractured or dislo¬ 
cated limb, to reduce it; distinguished 
from counter-extension. Also, straight¬ 
ening out a limb; the reverse of 
flexion. 

Exten'sor. A muscle which ex¬ 
tends a part. See Muscle. 

Extirpation. (Lat. extirpare , “ to 
eradicate ”) Total surgical destruction 
or removal. The entire eradication or 
ablation of a part or tumor by the 
knife or ligature. 

Extrac'ta. (PI. of Lat. extractum, 
“ extract.”) Extracts. The officinal 
name for medicinal preparations made 
by evaporating solutions of vegetable 
principles to a solid consistence, or by 
evaporating the juice expressed from 
fresh plants. Water or alcohol is the 
liquid usually employed to dissolve the 
vegetable principles. Acetic acid and 
ether are occasionally used for the 
same purpose. Extractum Aconiti 
is prepared from aconite-root by means 
of glycerin, alcohol, and tartaric acid; 
dose, & to \ grain. Previously to 1880 
this extract was prepared from the 
leaves, and had about one-fourth the 
strength of the preparation now officinal. 
The British extract is still weaker; 
dose, £ to 2 grains. E. Aloes Aquo- 
sum; dose, as a purgative, 2 to 8 
grains. E. Aloes Barbadensis (Br. 
Ph.) is prepared from Barbadoes aloes; 
dose, 2 to 10 grains. E. Aloes Soco- 
trinae (Br. Ph.), prepared from Soco- 
trine aloes; dose, 2 to 8 grains. E. 
Anthemidis (Br. Ph.), an extract of 
chamomile; dose, as a simple bitter, 2 
to 10 grains. E. Arnicse Radicis, 
extract of arnica-root, may be given in 
doses of 3 grains, but is chiefly used in 
the preparation of emplastrum arnica;. 


E. Belladonnae (Br. Ph.) is made 
from fresh belladonna-leaves. The 
preparation varies in strength, and its 
administration should not be com¬ 
menced in doses larger than 1 grain, 
increasing, if necessary, to 2 grains. 
E. Belladonnse Alcoholicum, is 
prepared from belladonna-leaves by 
means of alcohol, glycerin, and water; 
dose, to 1 grain. E. Calumbae (Br. 
Ph.), chiefly used in the manufacture 
of pills; dose, as a tonic, 5 to 15 
grains. E. Cannabis Indicae (U. S. 
and Br. Ph.) is an alcoholic extract of 
Indian hemp or cannabis. Extracts of 
Indian hemp vary greatly in their 
activity, and the commencing dose 
should not be in larger than & grain. 
E. Cinchonae, an extract of yellow 
or Calisaya bark, prepared by means of 
alcohol, glycerin, and water; dose, 5 to 
15 grains. E. Colchici (Br. Ph.), 
the evaporated juice of fresh colchi- 
cum-corms; dose, 1 to 2 grains. E. 
Colchici Radicis is prepared from 
colchicum-root by means of diluted 
acetic acid ; dose, 1 to 2 grains. E. 
Colocynthidis, used only in prepar¬ 
ing the following extract. E. Colo¬ 
cynthidis Compositum is prepared 
from extract of colocynth, aloes, car¬ 
damom, resin of scammony, soap, and 
alcohol; dose, as a laxative, 2 to 5 
grains; as a cathartic, 10 to 20 
grains. E. Conii (Br. Ph.) is pre¬ 
pared from fresh leaves of conium or 
hemlock. Varies greatly in activity; 
dose, 1 to 3 grains. E. Conii Alco¬ 
holicum is prepared from conium - 
fruit; dose, 1 to 1 grain. E. Digi¬ 
talis is prepared from recently-dried 
digitalis-leaves; dose i to f grain. E. 
Ergotae is made by evaporating the 
fluid extract of ergot. It should be 
prescribed in capsules, as it softens 
when exposed to the air; dose, 2 to 30 
grains. E. Euonymi is prepared 
from powdered euonymus by means of 
alcohol and glycerin; dose, 1 to 3 
grains. E. Gentianae (U. S. and Br. 
Ph.) is prepared from gentian-root; 
dose, 5 to 10 grains. E. Glycyrrhiza 
(U. S. and Br. Ph.), extract of liquorice, 
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is a commercial preparation of the root. 
Used as an excipient and flavoring. 
The crude extract is also refined, and 
is then known as E. Glycyrrhiza 
Purum. E. Hsematoxyli (U. S. and 
Br. Ph.), extract of logwood, is pre¬ 
pared by means of water; dose, 5 to 
20 grains, given in solution. E. Hy- 
oscyami (Br. Ph.) is prepared from 
the fresh leaves and twigs of hyoscy- 
amus. Is often used externally in 
place of belladonna; dose, 1 to 3 
grains. E. Iridis is prepared from 
the root of Iris versicolor , or blue flag ; 
dose 1 to 2 grains. E. Jalapoe (Br. 
Ph.), extract of jalap; dose, as a pur¬ 
gative, 10 to 20 grains. E. Juglandis 
is prepared from the dried inner bark 
of the common butternut tree; dose,as 
a purgative, 5 to 10 grains. E. Kra- 
merise (U. S. and Br. Ph.) is prepared 
from rhatany- or krameria-root. A 
much-used astringent in cases of diar- 
rhoea; dose, 5 to 20 grains. E. Lac¬ 
tulose (Br. Ph.) is prepared from the 
common garden lettuce; dose, 5 to 15 
grains. E. Leptandrse, extract of 
leptandrin ; dose, 5 to 10 grains. E. 
Lupuli (Br. Ph.), or extract of hops; 
dose, 10 to 30 grains. E. Malti is 
prepared from malt by means of water. 
Is of the consistence of thick molasses. 
Largely used as an emulsifying agent 
for cod-liver oil; dose, 1 to 0 drachms. 
E. Mezerei is prepared from the 
dried bark of Daphne mezereum. Used 
only externally as a counter-irritant. 
E. Mezerei L33thereum (Br. Ph.) 
is prepared by means of ether, and is 
used for the same purposes as the pre¬ 
ceding extract. E. Nucis Vomicoe 
(U. S. and Br. Ph.) is an alcoholic 
extract of nux vomica; dose, 1 to 2 
grain. E. Opii (U. S. and Br. Ph.) 
is prepared from crude opium by means 
of glycerin and water; dose, | to 1 
grain. E. Papaveris (Br. Ph.) is 
prepared from the dried capsules of 
the poppy; dose, 5 to 10 grains. E. 
Pareirse (Br. Ph.), prepared from the 
root of Pareira hrava ; dose, 10 to 20 
grains. E. Physostigmatis (U. S. 
and Br. Ph.) is an alcoholic extract of 


physostigma, or Calabar bean ; dose, ^ 
to 1 grain. E. Podophylli is pre¬ 
pared from the root of Podophyllum 
peltatum, or May-apple; dose, as a 
purgative, 2 to 3 grains. E., Quas¬ 
sias (U. S. and Br. Ph.), an exceedingly 
concentrated bitter tonic; dose, 1 to 2 
grains. E. Rhei (U. S. and Br. Ph.), 
extract of rhubarb, is purgative in 
doses of 3 to 10 grains. E. Taraxaci 
(U. S. and Br. Ph.), prepared from the 
fresh root of dandelion; dose, 20 to 40 
grains. 

Extr&c'ta Flu/Ida. Fluid ex¬ 
tracts ; medicinal preparations made 
by evaporating solutions of vegetable 
principles to such an extent that 1 
cubic centimetre equals 1 gramme of 
the crude drug. Extractum Aconiti 
Fluidum, fluid extract of aconite- 
root; dose, 1 to 1 minim. E. Arnicas 
Radicis FI., fluid extract of arnica- 
root, used in the preparation of arnica 
plaster and given internally in doses 
of 5 to 10 minims. E., Aromaticum 
FI., fluid extract of aromatic powder, 
a useful aromatic and flavoring; dose, 
10 to 30 minims. E. Aurantii Am - 
ari FI., fluid extract of bitter-orange 
peel; dose, 15 to 30 minims. E. 
Bslae Liquidum (Br. Ph.), fluid ex¬ 
tract of bael-fruit; dose, 1 to 4 fl. 
drachms. E. Belladonnse Fl.; dose, 
1 to 2 minims. Also used in the pre¬ 
paration of belladonna plaster. E. 
Brayerse Fl., fluid extract of brayera 
or kousso; dose, $ to 1 fl. Ounce. E. 
Buchu Fl., fluid extract of buchu- 
leaves; dose, 1 to 1 fl. drachm. E. 
Calami Fl., fluid extract of calamus. 
A bitter tonic ; dose, 5 to 15 grains. 
E. Calumbae Fl., fluid extract of 
calumba. A bitter tonic which, as it 
is free from tannic acid, can be com¬ 
bined with preparations of iron ; dose, 
10 to 30 minims. E. Cannabis In- 
dicse Fl., fluid extract of cannabis or 
Indian hemp ; dose, 1 to 1 minim. E. 
Castanese Fl., fluid extract of the 
leaves of castanea, our common chest¬ 
nut. Used in the treatment of whoop¬ 
ing cough ; dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. 
E. Chimaphilse Fl., fluid extract of 
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chimaphila; dose, 1 fl. drachm. E. 
Chiratae PL, fluid extract of chirata ; 
dose, 20 to 30 minims. E. Cimici- 
fugae Fl., fluid extract of black snake- 
root ; dose, 20 minims to 1 fl. drachm. 
E. Cinchonae Fl., fluid extract of 
yellow cinchona or Calisaya bark. A 
weak preparation; dose, 1 fl. drachm 
to 2 fl. ounces. E. Colchici Ra- 
dicis Fl., fluid extract of colchicum- 
root; dose, 2 to 8 minims. E. Col¬ 
chici Seminis Fl., fluid extract of 
colchicum-seed ; dose, 2 to 8 minims. 
E. Conii Fl., fluid extract of conium 
or hemlock ; commencing dose should 
not be larger than 4 minims. E. 
Comus Fl., fluid extract of the bark 
of the root of our indigenous dogwood ; 
dose, 20 to 30 minims. E. Cubebae 
Fl., fluid extract of cubeb ; dose, 10 to 
30 minims. E. Cypripedii Fl., fluid 
extract of rhizome of cypripedium, or 
lady’s slipper. Used in place of vale¬ 
rian, but is of uncertain value ; dose, 
10 to 15 minims. E. Digitalis Fl., 
fluid extract of digitalis, or foxglove; 
dose, 1 to 2 minims. E. Dulcamarae 
Fl., fluid extract of dulcamara or bit¬ 
ter-sweet; dose, i to 1 fl. drachm. E. 
Ergotae Fl., fluid extract of ergot is 
more apt to disorder the stomach than 
is the solid extract; dose, 20 minims 
to 3 fl. drachms. E. Erythroxyli 
Fl., fluid extract of coca; dose, 20 
minims to 1 fl. drachm. E. Euca¬ 
lypti Fl., fluid extract of eucalyptus ; 
dose, 3 to 10 minims. E. Eupatorii 
Fl., fluid extract of eupatorium, or 
thorough wort, also known as boneset; 
dose, 20 minims to 1 fl. drachm. E. 
Filicis Liquidum (Br. Ph.), liquid 
extract of fern, is an oleoresin, and 
not an extract; dose 30 minims to 
1 fl. drachm. E. Frangulae Fl., 
fluid extract of frangula, or buckthorn. 
An uncertain laxative; dose, 10 to 20 
minims. E. Gelsemii Fl., fluid ex¬ 
tract of gelsemium, or yellow jasmine ; 
dose, 2 to 5 minims. E., Gentianse 
Fl.. fluid extract of gentian; dose 10 
to 30 minims. E. Geranii Fl., fluid 
extract of geranium, or cranesbill; 
dose, 20 minims to 1 fl. drachm. E. 


Glycyrrhiza Fl., fluid extract of 
liquorice. Used as a flavoring. E. 
Gossypii Radicis Fl., fluid extract 
of gossypium, or cotton-root; dose, 4 
to 1 drachm. E. Grindelise Fl., 
fluid extract of grindelia ; dose, £ to 1 
fl. drachm. E. Guaranae Fl., fluid 
extract of guarana, or paullinia ; dose, 
1 to 2 fl. drachms. E. Hamame- 
lidis Fl., fluid extract of hamamelis, 
or witch-hazel; dose, 20 to 30 minims. 
E. Hydrastis Fl., fluid extract of 
hydrastis; dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. 
E. Hyoscyami Fl., fluid extract of 
hyoscyamus; dose, 3 to 6 minims. E. 
Ipecacuanha Fl., fluid extract of 
ipecac; dose, as a sedative in bron¬ 
chitis, 3 to 10 minims; as an emetic, 
15 to 30 minims. E. Iridis Fl., 
extract of iris; dose, 5 to 10 minims. 
E. Krameriae Fl., fluid extract of 
krameria or rhatany; dose, 10 to 40 
minims. E. Lactucarii Fl., fluid 
extract of lactucarium, or lettuce. A 
preparation of uncertain value; dose, 
5 to 30 minims. E. Leptandrae Fl., 
fluid extract of leptandra, or Culver s 
root; dose, 20 minims to 1 fl. drachm. 
E. Lobeliae Fl., fluid extract of 
lobelia; dose, as a sedative in bron¬ 
chitis, 1 to 5 minims. E. Lupulinae 
Fl., fluid extract of lupulin, a yellow 
powder contained in hops; dose, 10 to 
20 minims. E. Matico Fl., fluid 
extract of matico; dose, £ to 1 fl. 
drachm. E. Mezerei Fl., fluid ex¬ 
tract of mezereum. Used only as an 
adjunct to stimulating ointments. E. 
Nucis Vomicae Fl., fluid extract of 
nux vomica. Seldom prescribed; dose, 
3 to 5 minims. E. Opii Liquidum 
(Br. Ph.), liquid extract of opium; 
dose, 5 to 10 minims. E. Pareirae 
Fl., fluid extract of Pareira brava; 
dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. E. Pilo¬ 
carpi Fl., fluid extract of pilocarpus, 
or jaborandi; dose, 15 to 30 minims. 
E. Podophylli Fl., fluid extract of 
podophyllum, or May-apple; dose, 
5 to 10 minims. E. Pruni Virgini- 
anae Fl., fluid extract of wild cherry ; 
dose, 20 minims to 1 fl. drachm. E. 
Quassiae Fl., fluid extract of quassia. 
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Rarely used; dose, 5 to 15 minims. 
E. Rhei FI., fluid extract of rhubarb; 
dose, as a laxative, 5 to 10 minims; as 
a purgative, 15 to 30 minims. E. 
Rhois Glabrae FI., fluid extract of 
sumach. Used only as an addition to 
mouth-washes and gargles. E. Rosae 
FI., fluid extract of red rose. A mild 
astringent, but chiefly used as an ad¬ 
juvant; dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. E. 
Rubi Fl., extract of blackberry ; dose, 
j to 1 fl. drachm. E. Rumicis Fl., 
fluid extract of ruinex or yellow dock. 
Is little used; dose, J to 1 fl. drachm. 
E.Sabinae Fl., fluid extract of savine. 
Rarely used except iu the preparation 
of savine ointment; dose, 2 to 6 
minims. E. Sanguinariae Fl., fluid 
extract of sanguinaria, or blood-root; 
dose, 3 to 5 minims. E. Sarsaparillae 
Compositum Fl., compound fluid ex¬ 
tract of sarsaparilla, is obtained from 
sarsaparilla, liquorice, sassafras-bark, 
and mezereum ; dose, 20 minims to 1 
fl. drachm. E. Sarsaparillae Fl. 
may be given in doses of the same 
amount as the compound fluid extract. 
E. Scillae Fl., fluid extract of squill; 
dose, 1 to 4 minims. E. Scutellariae 
Fl., fluid extract of Scutellaria, or 
“skull-cap;” dose, $ to 1 fl. drachm. 
E. Senegae Fl., fluid extract of 
senega; dose, 1 to 6 minims. E. 
Sennae Fl., fluid extract of senna. 
Used as a purgative, but is apt to 
cause griping pain if given alone; 
dose, 1 to 3 fl. drachms. E. Serpen- 
tariae Fl., fluid extract of serpentaria, 
or Virginia snake-root; dose, 15 to 30 
minims. E. Spigeliae Fl., fluid ex¬ 
tract of spigelia or pink-root; dose, 1 to 
2 fl. drachms. E. Spigelise et Sen¬ 
nae Fl. (unolf.) is more largely used as 
an anthelmintic than the preceding ex¬ 
tract; dose, 30 minims to 4 fl. drachms. 
E. Stillingiae Fl., fluid extract of 
stillingia, or queen’s root; dose, 15 to 
30 minims. E. Stramonii Fl., fluid 
extract of stramonium ; dose, I to 2 
minims. E. Taraxaci Fl., fluid ex¬ 
tract of taraxacum, or dandelion. 
Chiefly used as a vehicle for quinine ; 
dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. E. Tritici 
20 


Fl., fluid extract of triticum or couch- 
grass ; dose, 3 to 0 fl. drachms. E. 
Uvae Ursi Fl., fluid extract of uva 
ursi; dose, £ to 1 fl. drachm. E. Va¬ 
lerianae Fl., fluid extract of valerian ; 
dose, I to 1 fl. drachm. E. Vibur¬ 
num Fl., fluid extract of viburnum, 
or black haw ; dose, £ to 1 fl. drachm. 
E., Xanthoxyli Fl. fluid extract of 
xanthoxylum, or prickly ash ; dose, 1 
to 1 fl. drachm. E. Zingiberis Fl., 
fluid extract of ginger; dose, 10 to 20 
minims. 

Extraction. (Lat. ex, “ from,” 
and trahere , “ to draw.”) The process 
of drawing out, as of a natural part or 
foreign substance fi’om the body. Pro¬ 
cess of obtaining the active principles 
of a drug. Also, a surgical operation 
for removal of cataract. 

Extractive Principles. See Prin¬ 
ciple. 

Extra/neous. Proceeding from 
without; foreign. 

Extra-u'terine Gestation. Preg¬ 
nancy wherein the foetus is contained 
in some organ exterior to the uterus, 
as in the abdominal cavity, ovary, or 
Fallopian tube. Ectopic gestation. See 
Pregnancy. 

Extravasation. (Lat. extra , “ out 
of,” and vas, “ vessel.”) The escape 
of fluids from their proper vessels, and 
infiltration into surrounding tissues. 

Extrem'ity. Limb; termination 
of an organ. 

Extrin'sic. Coming from without 
extraneous. 

Extrover'sion. (Lat. extra, “ with¬ 
out,” and vertere, “ to turn.”) The 
turning out of a part; abnormal out¬ 
ward position, as of viscera. Also,, 
turning a fcetus by external manipula¬ 
tion. E. of the Bladder, exstrophy 
of the bladder. 

Extu'berance. Protuberance. 

Exuda/tion. (Lat. ex, “ from,” and 
sudo, to “ sweat.”) A sweating; fil¬ 
tration ; morbid oozing out of fluids. 
The discharge of the juices of a plant. 
Also applied to the exuded material, 
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“ inflammatory lymph ” or “ coagulable 
lymph,” exuded from the blood-vessels 
during inflammation. 

Exudation Cyst. See Cyst. 

Exuda/tions. A generic term for 
certain cutaneous diseases, comprising 
eruptions attended with exudation 
from the blood-vessels. 

Exu'viae. Shed or cast-off' parts; 
slough. 

Eye. (Lat. oculns ; Gr. otpOalfio?.') 
The organ of vision. In shape the eye 
consists of a large sphere with the 
segment of a smaller sphere, the cornea , 
in front. It is composed of three coats 
—the sclerotic and cornea , the choroid , 
and the retina —each coat being di¬ 
vided into several layers. Within the 
three coats are the refracting media— 
namely, the aqueous humor , the crystal¬ 
line lens, and the vitreous humor. The 
sclerotic or external coat is white and 
fibrous. Posteriorly, the fibres of the 
optic nerve enter through small per¬ 
forations in the lamina cribrosa. The 
inner surface is attached to the choroid 
by delicate connective tissue, the lam¬ 
ina fnsca. The cornea is composed of 
five layers, the internal layer being a 
serous membrane and sometimes called 
Descemet's membrane. The choroid, or 
middle coat, is chiefly composed of 
blood-vessels and pigment. Anteriorly 
it terminates, near the periphery of the 
lens, in a fold called the ciliary pro¬ 
cesses. The retina, or internal coat, is 
•chiefly composed of nerve-tissue, and is 
composed of three principal layers. 
The external layer, or Jacob's mem¬ 
brane, is composed of terminal nerve- 
cells, which from their shape are called 
the rods and cones. The iris is a cur¬ 
tain with a central perforation, the 
pupil, and is composed of smooth mus¬ 
cular fibres arranged both in a circular 
and a radiating manner. It varies in 
color, and is suspended in the aqueous 
humor in front of the lens. The ciliary 
ligament is a ring of connective-tissue 
fibres surrounding the iris. The ciliary 
muscle surrounds the periphery of the 
iris, and controls the convexity of the 


lens during accommodation. The 
aqueous humor fills the cavity between 
the cornea in front and the lens be¬ 
hind. The vitreous humor fills the 
space back of the lens, and is a clear 
jelly-like substance containing mucin. 
It is surrounded by the hyaloid mem¬ 
brane. The fens, or crystalline humor , 
is a double convex lens between the 
vitreous and aqueous humors, and is 
held in place by an elastic capsule and 
suspensory ligament. The arteries of 
the eye are the short ciliary, the long 
ciliary, the anterior ciliary, and the 
central artery of the retina. The 
nerves are the optic and the long and 
short ciliary nerves. E., Append¬ 
ages of, the lids and the lachry¬ 
mal apparatus. E., Apple of, the 
pupil. 

Eyeball. The eye; globe of the 
eye. 

Eye'brow. The hair, skin, and 
subcutaneous tissue immediately above 
the eye. The supercilium. 

Eye'-drops. Medicated fluid which 
is dropped into the conjunctival sac. 
j Eye-water, collyria. 

Eye'-glasses. Lenses held in front 
! of the eyes by a spring which grasps 
; the nose. 

Eye'-ground. The internal surface 
of the vitreous chamber, as seen with 
the ophthalmoscope. 

Eye'lash. The hair on the edge of 
the eyelids ; the cilium. 

Eyelids. The protecting curtains 
in front of the eye. Each eyelid is 
composed of a flat tarsal cartilage, 
covered on the outside by the orbicular 
muscle, connective tissue, and skin, 
and on the inside by the Meibomian 
glands and conjunctiva. Along the 
edge of the lids are the orifices of the 
glands. 

Eye'-piece. The upper detachable 
combination of lenses in a compound 
microscope. 

Eye'-stones. Small plano-convex 
cartilaginous bodies found jn crawfish. 
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They are supposed to have a peculiar 
power to remove foreign bodies from 
the surface of the eye. 

Eye'-strain. The unconscious 
muscular effort required in using an 


optically defective eye. The effort 
may cause headache and probably 
many other functional disturbances. 

Eye'-teeth. The two upper canine 
teeth. 


F. 


Fa'ba Sanc'ti Igna'tli. Bean of ; 
St. Ignatius; the seed of Strychnos 
Jgnatii , a plant of the Philippine 
Islands, containing strychnine. 

Pace. The anterior part of the 
head, including the nose, eyes, lips, 
cheeks, >etc. It is bounded above by 
the upper margin of the orbits, on each 
side by the malar bone and the ramus 
of the jaw, and below by the chin. 

Pace, Cadaverous. Hippocratic 
face. 

Pace, Hippocrat'ic. An appear¬ 
ance expressive of great exhaustion, 
and often significant of approaching 
dissolution. 

Face-Ague. An intermittent neural¬ 
gia of the facial nerves (tic douloureux .) 

F&cj'et. (Fr. facette, “little face.”) 
j Small plane surface; circumscribed 
articular surface of bone. 

Fa'cial. Pertaining to the face. 

Fa'cial An'gle. See Angle (Fa¬ 
cial.) 

Facial Artery. See Artery. 

Facial Nerve. See Nerve. 

Facial Paralysis. See Paralysis 
(Facial.) 

Facial Vein. See Vein. 

Fa'gies, fay-she-eez. (Lat. facere , 

“ to make.”) Appearance, figure, or 
shape ; generally restricted to the face. 

Fa'cies Hippocrat'ica. Applied 
to a peculiar cadaverous facial appear¬ 
ance, described by Hippocrates, and ob¬ 
served especially immediately previous 
to dissolution. See Hippocratic Face. 


Fa'cies Ru'bra. “ Red facerosy 
drop; applied to gutta rosacea. See 
Acne. 

Factitious. Made by art; of arti¬ 
ficial origin. 

Fae'ultative Hypermetro'pia. A 
state of the eyeball in which the re¬ 
fractive error is corrected by the ciliary 
muscle ; it is a division of manifest 
hyperopia. 

Fac'ulty. (Lat. facere , “ to do.”) 
Power to execute function; special 
ability. Also applied to a body of 
professors or medical men. F., Med'- 
ical, a term applied collectively to the 
members of the medical profession, dis¬ 
tinguished from the ■profession itself. 

Fae'eal, fe-kal. (Lat. fsex, “ dregs.”) 
Pertaining to faeces. 

Fae'Qes, fe-seez. (From the same.) 
Sediment; lees; grounds; dregs of 
liquids. Applied particularly to ex- 
cremental discharge from the bowels; 
alvine evacuations. 

Fsecula. Fecula. 

Fa'gus Casta'nea. Common chest¬ 
nut ( Castanea vulgaris.') F. Sylvat'- 
Ica, the name of the common beech 
tree of Europe, the nuts of which are 
eatable and afford a useful oil, some¬ 
times used as a vermifuge. 

Fahr'enheit’s Thermom'eter. A 
familiar thermometric scale, having the 
freezing-point of water at -(-32° and 
the boiling-point at rf212°. See Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Faint. Weak. Swoon; syncope. 
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Fainting. Deliquium animi; syn¬ 
cope. 

Falciform. (Lat. falx, “ scythe,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Scythe-like; ap¬ 
plied to a process of the dura mater 
and to the iliac processes of the fascia 
lata. 

Falciform Expansion. Falciform 
process of fascia lata. 

Falciform Process. See Process. 

Falling. Prolapsus. 

Falling Sickness. Epilepsy. 

Fallo'pian Lig'ament. The round 
ligament of the uterus. See Liga¬ 
ment. 

Fallo'pian Tubes. Two ducts from 
the fundus uteri to the ovaries. See 
Tube. 

F&llo'pius, Aqueduct of. The 
name of a canal in the petrous portion 
of the temporal bone. See Aqueduct. 

False. (Lat. falsus .) A term used 
in medicine to signify resemblance. 
Spurious. Nearly synonymous with 
the Gr. prefix pseudo, as false aneurism, 
false membrane, etc. F. Aneurism, 
one due to rupture of an artery, the 
walls of the sac not being the coats of 
the blood-vessel. F. Joint, one formed 
about the ends of the bone in cases of 
ununited fracture. F. Membrane, a 
dense fibrinous structure thrown out 
upon the mucous membranes or on 
abraded surfaces of the skin chiefly in 
diphtheria. F. Ribs, the five lower 
ribs, which, excepting the two last, are 
joined to one another. F. Waters, a 
collection of fluid found in some cases 
between either the ovum and uterus or 
between the chorion and amnion. 

FalsSt'to. (It.) An unnaturally 
high-pitched voice. 

Falsifica'tion. (Lat./aZsifs, “false,” 
and facere, “ to make.”) The adultera¬ 
tion of drugs. 

Falx. (Lat., “ scythe.”) Scythe, or 
sickle-like process. Applied, by reason 
of their shape, to various membranes. 

Falx Cerebel'li. Falciform process 
between cerebellar lobes. 


Falx Cerebri. Falciform process 
of dura mater. 

Fa'mes. (Lat.,“hunger.”) Famine, 
hunger, starvation. F. Canina, vora¬ 
cious or canine appetite. See Bulimia. 

Fa'mes Lupi'na. Wolfish hunger; 
a form of bulimia in which the food, 
eaten voraciously, is soon evacuated. 

Fam'ine Fe'ver. Relapsing fever. 
See Fever. 

Far'ad. Unit of electrical capacity; 
a capacity of one coulomb of current 
with a potential of one volt. 

Farad'ic Electricity, or Farad- 
ism. Faradization. See Electricity. 

Farci'men. Farcy. 

Farc'tus. (Lat. farcire, “ to stuff.”) 
Stuffed ; filled ; crammed. 

Far'gy. (From the same.) Farci- 
men ; glanders ; equinia. A disorder 
in which numerous small tumors sup¬ 
purate and form ulcers. Often com¬ 
municated from the horse, mule, etc. to 
men. In the latter case it is also known 
as farciminum. 

Far'qy Buds. A name for certain 
nodules on the mucous membrane of 
the nose and in the skin, in farcy. 

Fari'na. (Lat., “ flour.”) Flour; 
meal; ground grain ; especially wheat 
flour. See also Amylum. 

Fari'na Trit'ici. Wheat flour; the 
grain of wheat, Triticum vulgare, ground 
and sifted; used in preparing cata- 
plasma fermenti. 

Farina'Qeous. (Lat./arm«,“meal.”) 
Mealy ; consisting of, pertaining to, or 
resembling, farina. 

Far-point. The farthest point at 
which an object can be distinctly seen 
with the eye in repose. 

Far-sightedness. Presbyopia; hy- 
permetropia; ability to see distant, 
but not near, objects distinctly. 

Farr’s Classification. See Nos¬ 
ology. 

F&s'qia, fash-e-ah. PI. F&s'Qise. 
(Lat. fascis, “bundle.”) Fibro-areolar 
or laminated connective tissue covering 
the muscles. The superficial or fibro- 
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areolar fascia is immediately beneath 
the skin, and contains in its meshes a 
variable amount of fat. The deep or 
aponeurotic is an inelastic fibrous mem¬ 
brane directly ensheathing the muscles. 
F., A'nal, a part of the pelvic fascia 
covering the levator ani muscle. F., 
Cer'vic&l, deep, a strong membrane be¬ 
neath the platysma myoides muscle, in¬ 
vesting the muscles, vessels, and nerves 
of the neck; superficial, a thin membrane 
beneath the skin of the neck. F., Cre'- 
masteric, a few scattered bundles of 
muscular fibres and connective tissue 
investing the spermatic cord. F., 
Crib'riform, the deep layer of super¬ 
ficial fascia covering the saphenous 
opening of the groin. F., Denta'ta, 
the edge of the middle lobe of the cere¬ 
brum, seen on removing the inner 
border of the corpus fimbriatum. F., 
Il'iac, that which lines the posterior 
part of the abdominal cavity and in- | 
vests the psoas and iliacus muscles. 
F., Infundibu 'liform, a funnel-shaped 
prolongation of the- transversalis fascia j 
investing the spermatic cord and testi¬ 
cles. F., Intercolum'nar, the thin 
fascia stretched between the pillars of 
the external abdominal ring. F., 
La'ta, a dense aponeurotic membrane 
investing the structures of the groin. 
F., Lum'bar, an aponeurotic continu¬ 
ation of the transversalis fascia cover¬ 
ing the superficial lumbar muscles. 
F., Obtura'tor, a continuation of the 
pelvic fascia covering the obturator 
internus muscle. F., PaFmar, en- | 
sheaths the muscles of the hand. The 
central part, in the palm, is triangular, 
of great strength, and holds the ten¬ 
dons in position. The lateral portions 
are more delicate and cover the mus¬ 
cles on either side of the palm. F., 
PeFvic, a thin membrane lining the 
pelvic cavity and continuous with 
the transversalis and iliac fascia. F., 
Perine'al, a dense triangular mem¬ 
brane closing the anterior part of the 
pelvic outlet. It is perforated by the 
urethra. Also called the triangular 
ligament. F., Plan'tar, the dense 
membrane covering the muscles and 


tendons of the sole of the foot. F., 
Pro'pria, the delicate membrane im¬ 
mediately investing the spermatic cord. 
F., Spermat'ic, intercoluinnar fascia. 
F., Tem/poral, a dense aponeurotic 
membrane covering the temporal mus¬ 
cle and giving attachment to many of 
its fibres. F., Transversa'lis, a thin 
membrane between the peritoneum and 
the inner surface of the transversalis 
muscle, and is continuous with the 
fascia lining the rest of the abdominal 
and pelvic cavities. The internal ab¬ 
dominal ring is in this fascia midway 
between the spine of the pubes and 
the anterior superior spinous process 
of the ilium. From the margin of the 
ring a tubular prolongation of the 
fascia extends downward, enclosing the 
spermatic cord and testicle. 

FasQic'ulated. (Lat. fasciculus, 
“ little bundle.”) Composed of, or 
arranged in, bundles. 

Fasciculated Bladders. See 
Bladder. 

FasQic'ulus. (Lat. dim. of fascis, 
a “ bundle.”) A small bundle of fibres, 
as those of a nerve or muscle. 

Fastid'Ium Ci'bi. Disgust of 
food. See Anorexia. 

Fat. Adeps, pinguedo; an oily, 
soft concrete animal substance consist¬ 
ing of the immediate principles stearin, 
margarin,and olein, in combination with 
glycerin. It is inflammable, insoluble 
in water, and almost insoluble in alco¬ 
hol. In the human body it generally 
forms about one-twentieth part of its 
weight, and its function is to protect 
the organs, maintain their tempera¬ 
ture, etc. 

Fat Embolism. See Embolus. 

Fat'ty. Pertaining to, resembling, 
or containing, fat. 

Fat'ty Agids. The name applied 
to a group of acids extracted from cer¬ 
tain fats and fixed oils. 

Fat'ty Degenera'tion. The de¬ 
structive conversion of a tissue into 
fat, especially of the muscular fibres 
of the heart. See Degeneration. 
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Pat'ty Casts. See Tube-Casts. 

Pat'ty Growth. Pathological in¬ 
crease of the fat normally deposited 
upon the heart. 

Fat'ty Inflltra'tion. The intrusion 
of fat-cells among the elements of a 
tissue. See Infiltration. 

Fat'ty Metamorphosis. Fatty 
degeneration. See Df.generation. 

Fatu'ity. (Lat .fatuus, “foolish.”) 
Amentia; imbecility; foolishness, 
-weakness of understanding, mental 
vacancy. 

Fauces, faw-seez. (Lat.; pi. of 
faux.) The throat; the opening from 
the mouth to the pharynx. The gullet, 
or pharynx ; the space at the back of 
the mouth, between the uvula, tonsils, 
and posterior part of the tongue, from 
which the pharynx and larynx pro¬ 
ceed. 

Faucji/tis. Inflammation of the 
fauces. See Isthmitis. 

Fau'na. A generic term applied 
collectively to all the animals inhabit¬ 
ing a particular region. 

Favose'. (Lat. favus , “honey¬ 
comb.”) Honeycombed ; pertaining 
to, or resembling, honeycomb. 

Fa'vuli. (Lat.; pi. dim. of favus , 
“ honeycomb.”) The honeycomb-like 
depressions in the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. 

Fa'vus. (Lat.,“honeycomb.”) Por- 
rigo lupinosa; tinea favosa; so called 
from the appearance of its scabs; a 
contagious parasitic cutaneous disease, 
characterized by a favose scab or yel¬ 
low umbilicated crusts, due to the fun¬ 
gus Achorion Schonleinii, which grows 
into a mass resembling honeycomb. 
The disease especially affects the scalp. 
See Porrigo, and Achor. 

Febrig'ity. (Lat. febris , “ fever.”) 
The state of having fever; feverishness. 

Febric'ula. (Lat. dim. of febris , 
“ fever.”) A slight fever. Simple, 
mild, and transient fever, running its 
course in one or a few days; simple 


continued fever, non-contagious, and 
not dependent on any specific poison. 

Febrif anient. (Lat . febris f fever,” 
and facere , “ to make.”) Fever-pro¬ 
ducing. 

Febrif'erous. (Lat .febris, “fever,” 
and ferre , “ to bear.”) Fever-bearing. 

Feb'rifuge. (Lat. febris , “ fever,” 
and fugare , “ to drive away.”) Anti¬ 
pyretic ; dispelling, mitigating, or re¬ 
moving fever. A remedy against fever; 
an agent which possesses the property 
of abating or driving away fever. 

Fe'brile. (Lat. febris , “ fever.”) 
Pertaining to, involving, indicating, or 
derived from fever. F. Anguish, 
applied to the weakness and pain of 
the head and neck often preceding 
fever. 

Fe'bris. See Fever. 

F6c'ula. The pulverulent substance 
derived from the subsidence of a 
liquid; starch ; starchy part of seed. 

Fecunda'tion, fek - un - day - shun. 
(Lat. fecundare, “ to make fruitful.”) 
Impregnation ; formation of embryo by 
union of spermatozoid and ovum. The 
generative process consisting of the 
vivifying of the ovum in the female 
by the contact of the seminal fluid of 
the male. See Impregnation. 

Fecun'dity. (From the same.) The 
power of producing young; fruitful¬ 
ness. 

Feed'ing-Bot'tle. A glass flask, 
with a rubber nipple, with which to 
feed liquid food to infants. 

FeePing. The sense of touch. 

Feh'ling’s Solution. A solution 
of sulphate of copper with neutral tar¬ 
trate of potassium and caustic soda, 
used as a sugar-test in urinalysis. 

Feigned Disease. The simulation 
of disease for fraudulent purposes. 
Distinguished from hysterical simula¬ 
tion of disease, in which the mimicry 
is unconscious. 

Fel. (Lat.) Gall; bile ; secretion 
found in the gall-bladder. (See Bile.) 
F. Bovi'num, fel bovis; fel tauri; ox- 
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gall. Used as a laxative. F. Bo'vis 
Inspissa'tum, inspissated ox-gall. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for fresh ox¬ 
gall heated, strained, and evaporated. 
F. BoVis Purifiea'tum, purified 
ox-gall. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
an extract of fresh ox-gall precip¬ 
itated with alcohol, filtered, and evap¬ 
orated. 

Fellin'ic Ap'id. An acid derived 
from digesting bilin with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Fgl'on. Paronychia; whitlow ; peri- 
phalangeal cellulitis ; the name of ma¬ 
lignant whitlow, in which the effusion 
presses on the periosteum. 

Femorse'us. The crurseus muscle— 
an extensor of the leg. See Muscle. 

Fern/oral. (Lat. femur , “ thigh.”) 
Pertaining to the femur, or thigh. F. 
Arch, the space between Poupart’s 
ligament and the border of the pelvis. 
F. Artery, a portion of the external 
iliac artery. (See Artery.) F. 
Canal, the sheath of the femoral 
vessels. (See Canal.) F. Ring, 
crural ring. F. Vein, the crural vein, 
a continuation of the popliteal. See 
Vein.) 

Fem'oro 96 le. (Lat./emwr, “thigh,” 
and Gr. zrfrj, a “ tumor.”) Crural or 
femoral hernia. See Hernia. 

Fe'mur. Thigh-bone. See Bone. 

Fenes'tra. (Lat., “ a window.”) A 
window-like aperture; applied to two 
foramina of the inner wall of the mid¬ 
dle ear; to the open space in the blades 
of a forceps, etc. See Foramen. 

Fenes'trate. (From the same.) 
Perforated; having apertures. 

Fenestrated Membrane. See 
Membrane. 

Fe'rine. (Lat. ferns, “ wild beast.”) 
Malignant, violent. 

Fer'ment. (Lat. fermentum, 
“leaven.”) An organic body capable 
of exciting chemical changes in other 
organic bodies. Ferments are divided 
into two great classes: 1. Soluble or 
unorganized ferments, also called 
enzymes ; nitrogenous bodies, some of 


animal, others of vegetable, origin. 
The animal ferments are: ptyalin , 
found in the saliva, and converts 
starch into maltose; pepsin , found in 
the gastric juice, converts proteids at 
first into syntonin and later into pep¬ 
tones ; pancreatic diastase , maltin, or 
amylopsin, which converts starch into 
maltose; trypsin (pancreatic), which 
converts proteids into peptones in the 
presence of an alkali, starch into mal¬ 
tose, saponifies fats, and precipitates 
casein ; emulsin (pancreatic), which 
emulsifies fats; steapsin ox fat-splitting 
(pancreatic) breaks up fats into glyce¬ 
rin and fatty acids ; diastatic, in secre¬ 
tion of intestinal glands, which converts 
maltose into glucose; invertin (intesti¬ 
nal) converts cane-sugar into dextrose ; 
and proteolytic ferment, which changes 
fibrin into peptones. Digestive fer¬ 
ments include all enzymes of the di¬ 
gestive fluids—ptyalin, pepsin, etc. 2 . 
Organized ferments, all of which are low 
orders of plant-life, and, excepting yeast, 
are bacteria . Saccharomyces cerevisia, or 
yeast-plant, which produces the alco¬ 
holic fermentation in saccharine solu¬ 
tions ; Mycoderma aceti ( Bacillus aceti ), 
acetic acid ferment, produces acetic acid 
in alcoholic solutions containing albu¬ 
min ; lactic ferment, the Bacillus fac¬ 
tious, after producing its effects as in 
sour milk, is always followed by the 
butyric ferment, Bacillus butyricus, and 
the formation of butyric acid; and 
propionic fermentation, Bacillus cavi- 
cidus, converts sugar into propionic 
acid. 

Fermenta/tion. The molecular 
changes produced in an organic sub¬ 
stance by a ferment. 

Fern, Male. Aspidium filix mas. 

Ferns. Filices; the name of a 
natural order of eryptogamous plants. 

Ferrein, Pyramids of. See Kid¬ 
ney. 

Fer'rein, Tubes of. Cortical por¬ 
tion of the uriniferous tubules. 

Fer'ri Arse'nias. (Br. Ph.) Ar- 
seniate of iron. Dose, grain. F. 
Carbo'nas Saeehara'tus, saccha- 
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rated carbonate of iron, a greenish 
mixture of ferrous carbonate combined 
with sugar. Dose, 5 to 20 grains. 
F. Chlor'idum, ferric chloride, oc¬ 
curs in yellowish masses with an acid 
reaction. Used chiefly in the form of 
tinctura ferri chloridi. F. (yit'ras, 
ferric citrate; occurs in the form of 
deep-red scales. Dose, 2 to 5 grains, 
in solution. F. et Ammo'nise Cit'- 
ras, citrate of iron and ammonium, 
ammonio-ferrio citrate, resembles the 
preceding. Dose, 2 to 5 grains, in so¬ 
lution. F. et Ammo'nii Sulphas, 
sulphate of iron and ammonium, am- 
monio-ferric alum. Has been used as 
a styptic. Dose, 5 to 10 grains. F. 
et Ammo'nii Tar'tras, tartrate of 
iron and ammonium, ammonio-ferric 
tartrate. A mild chalybeate. Dose, 
10 to 20 grains. F. et Potas'sii 
Tar'tras, tartrate of iron and potas : 
sium, potassio-ferric tartrate. One of 
the least unpleasant of the prepara¬ 
tions of iron. Dose, 10 to 20 grains. 
F. et Quini'nee Qit'ras, citrate of 
iron and quinine, combines the prop¬ 
erties of the two drugs that it con¬ 
tains. Five grains represent about 1 
grain of quinine. Dose, 5 to 10 grains. 
F. et Stryehni'nse Qit'ras, citrate 
of iron and strychnine, contains about 
1 per cent, of the alkaloid. Dose, 2 to 
5 grains. F. Hypophos'phis, ferric 
liypophosphite. Used chiefly in the 
treatment of phthisis. Dose, 5 to 10 
grains, given in the form of a syrup. 
F. iSd'idum (Br. Ph.), ferrous iodide. 
A valuable alterative. (See Syrupus 
Ferri Iodidi.) F. Iod'idum Sac- 
ohara'tum, saccharated oxide of iron, 
a grayish-white sweetish powder sol¬ 
uble in water. Dose, 2 to 5 grains. 
F. Lac'tas, lactate of iron, occurs in 
the form of greenish crystals sparingly 
soluble in water. Dose, 3 to 5 grains, 
in pill or syrup. F. Ox'alas, ferrous 
oxalate. Is but little used. Dose, 2 
to 3 grains. F. Ox'idum Hydra'- 
tum, hydrated oxide of iron, ferric 
hydrate, occurs in the form of a brown¬ 
ish semi-solid mass. Used solely as 
an antidote to arsenic. In cases of 


arsenic-poisoning it should be admin¬ 
istered in tablespoonful doses, repeat¬ 
ing at frequent intervals until the 
symptoms are ameliorated. F. Ox'¬ 
idum Hydra'tum cum Magne'sia, 
hydrated oxide of iron with magnesia, 
is used for the same purpose and in 
the same manner as the preceding. 
F.Perox'idum Hydra'tum (Br. Ph.), 
is used only in the preparation of iron 
plaster and reduced iron. F. Phos'- 
phas, phosphate of iron, ferric phos¬ 
phate, consists of greenish crystalline 
scales freely soluble in water. Dose, 
5 to 10 grains. F. Pyrophos'phas, 
pyrophosphate of iron, ferric pyro¬ 
phosphate, occurs in bright-green scales 
soluble in water. Dose, 2 to 5 grains. 
F. Sul'phas, ferrous sulphate, green 
vitriol. Large greenish crystals freely 
soluble in water. Strongly astringent, 
and has marked disinfectant properties. 
Seldom used internally except in the 
following form: F. Sul'phas Ex- 
sicca'tus, dried ferrous sulphate, con¬ 
sists of the preceding, with the water 
of crystallization driven off by heat. 
Used as a chalybeate tonic. Dose, £ 
to H grains. F. Sul'phas Prae^pi- 
ta'tus, precipitated ferrous sulphate, 
is in the form of a pale greenish pow¬ 
der, freely soluble in water. Dose, 1 
to 2 grains. F. Valeria'nas, ferric 
valerianate, a dark-brown powder, in¬ 
soluble in water. Rarely if ever pre¬ 
scribed. 

Fer'rum. (Lat.; gen. Ferri.) Sym¬ 
bol, Fe. Iron; a familiar grayish, 
hard, malleable metal of tonic prop¬ 
erties. See medicinal preparations 
under Ferri. 

Ferru'ginated. (Lat .ftrrugo, “ iron- 
rust.”) Having the appearance or 
properties of iron-rust. 

Ferru'ginous. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to, or containing, iron-rust. 
Chalybeate. 

Fertil'ity. The power of producing 
fruit in abundance. 

Fertiliza'tion. The application of 
the pollen to the pistil of a plant, 
fecundating the ovules and producing 
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the seed containing an embryo. Fe¬ 
cundation (Bot.). F., Cross, the 

process by which a pistil is fertilized 
by the pollen of a flower other than its 
own. 

Fer'ula Asafoet'ida. A plant of 
the natural order Umbelliferse, which 
yields asafetida. 

Fer'vor. (Lat. fervere, “ to be hot.”) 
Severe or violent heat. See Ardor. 

Fes'ter. A word of obscure deri¬ 
vation, signifying to inflame super¬ 
ficially, to rankle, to suppurate; to 
form small abscesses after inflamma¬ 
tion. A superficial suppuration due 
to cutaneous irritation. 

Festina'tion. (Lat. festino , to 
make haste.”) A hesitating, irreg¬ 
ular mode of walking, with quickening 
pace, observed in paralysis agitans. 

Festooned Rings. See Heart. 

Fet'id. (Lat. foetere , u to stink.”) 
Foetid ; having offensive odor. 

Fe'tus. Foetus. 

Feuillse'a Cordifo'lia. A climb¬ 
ing plant of Jamaica of the natural 
order Cucurbitacese. The seeds have 
an extremely bitter taste, and are used 
in several diseases as purgatives and 
emetics. 

Fe'vSr. (Lat. febris , “ a fever.”) 
Elevation of body-temperature above 
98|° Fahr., associated with increased 
tissue-metabolism. Any disease the 
most constant characteristic of which 
is elevation of temperature above 98-|° 
Fahr. Fever may be due to increased 
production of heat within the body, to 
decreased dissipation or elimination of 
heat, or to both causes combined. The 
immediate cause is probably a disturb¬ 
ance of some part of the brain, in 
which is a temperature-controlling cen¬ 
tre. The most marked phenomena oc¬ 
curring with fever are headache, back¬ 
ache, lassitude, chilly sensations, loss 
of appetite, and disorder of the secretory 
and excretory organs. F., African, 
an intense remittent fever of Africa, 
identical with, or allied to, pernicious 
remittent fever, Bengal fever, Panama 


fever, and Chagres fever. F. and 
A'gue, intermittent fever. F., Ar'- 
dent, either remittent or intermittent 
malarial fever. F., Asthen'ic, any 
variety of fever associated with great 
general and nervous depression. F., 
Atax'ic, irregular fever; applied to 
that form of typhus wherein the brain 
and nervous system are chiefly affected. 
F., Atyp'ic, a term applied to an in¬ 
termittent fever which presents irregu¬ 
larity in its paroxysms. F., Au- 
tum'nal, typhoid fever. F., Ben'- 
gal, pernicious remittent fever. F., 
Bil'ious, remittent fever with gastro¬ 
intestinal disturbances. F., Brain, 
meningitis; popularly applied to any 
kind of febrile state in which symp¬ 
toms of cerebral excitement are promi¬ 
nent, as well as to inflammatory disease 
of the brain or its membranes. F., 
Break'bone, dengue. F., Bres'lau, an 
epidemic which occurred in the eight¬ 
eenth century in the Prussian army at 
Breslau ; it has been named Tritseophya 
Vratislaviensis. F., Catar'rhal, one 
with a tendency to inflammation of 
the mucous membranes, as frequently 
seen in influenza. F., Cath'eter, that 
which sometimes follows the passage 
of instruments into the urethra. Often, 
if not always, due to a want of asepsis. 
F., Cerebro-spi'nal, a malignant spe¬ 
cific infectious disease, the most marked 
characteristic of which is inflamma¬ 
tion of the meninges of the brain and 
cord, causing muscular rigidity and 
nerve-pain, not infrequently associated 
with a macular skin eruption. F., 
Chagres, the pernicious remittent 
fever of the Chagres River, Panama. 
F., Congestive, malarial fever. F., 
Contin'ued, any fever in which the 
rise in temperature occurs with only 
slight intermission, and which is not 
of brief duration. F., Den'gue (Span, 
pron. deng-gay), an epidemic febrile 
disease, the most marked features of 
which are the sudden onset and severe 
pain throughout the body. The dura¬ 
tion is seldom more than two or three 
days. Common in warm climates and 
seldom fatal. F., Enter'ic, typhoid 
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fever, an acute specific infectious febrile 
disease, running a course of from three 
to four weeks, characterized by diar¬ 
rhoea, bronchitis, great depression, and 
an eruption of rose-colored spots. In 
all cases there are inflammation and 
ulceration of Peyer’s glands in the in¬ 
testines. F., Ephem'eral, one of 
brief duration, probably due to indi¬ 
gestion, fatigue, or other temporary 
cause. F., Erup'tive, one accom¬ 
panied by lesions of the skin, consist¬ 
ing of macules, papules, or pustules. 
F., Essen'tial, idiopathic fever, one 
in which the elevation of temperature 
is not caused by local disease. Fever 
which is not symptomatic. F., Hay, 
an incorrect term for acute catarrh of 
the naso-pharynx and adjacent mucous 
membranes, occurring in neurotic per¬ 
sons in the late summer, and not neces¬ 
sarily with fever. F., Heat, elevated 
temperature caused by prolonged ex¬ 
posure to great heat. Sunstroke, in¬ 
solation. F., Hectic, that due to pro¬ 
longed suppuration, as in phthisis. F., 
Inflam'matory, that which is caused 
by local inflammation ; symptomatic 
fever. F., Intermit'tent, that which 
is due to malarial poisoning, and in which 
there are periods of absolute normal 
tempei'ature. If the interval between 
the paroxysms is twenty-four hours, it is 
termed quotidian; if forty-eight hours, 
tertian; and if seventy-two hours, quar¬ 
tan. F., Jun'gle, pernicious remit¬ 
tent fever in certain parts of India. 
F., Malarial. (See Malarial.) F., 
Mountain, in some cases enteric 
fever, in others remittent fever, as seen 
in the mountains of Western North 
America. F., Pan'ama, pernicious 
remittent fever of the Isthmus of 
Panama. F., Pernicious, suddenly- 
developing and intense remittent fever. 
F., Puerperal. (See Puerperal.) 
F., Relaps'ing', characterized by two 
or more suddenly developed febrile 
paroxysms, and due to a spiral micro¬ 
organism, the Spirillum Obermeierci , 
which is found in the blood during the 
paroxysms. F., Remit/tent, a ma¬ 
larial fever in which there are periodi¬ 


cal falls in the temperature, but not to 
normal. F., Scar'let, a specific con¬ 
tagious fever most frequent in child¬ 
hood, attended by a bright scarlet skin 
eruption, by catarrh of the respiratory 
tract, followed by desquamation of the 
skin, and often by albuminuria. F., 
Septic, that due to the introduction 
into the body of the products of de¬ 
composition. F., Ty'phoid, enteric 
fever. F., Typho-mala'rial, remittent 
fever, with symptoms resembling those 
of enteric fever. Not a combination 
of enteric and malarial fevers. F., 
Ty'phus, a very fatal, specific infec¬ 
tious disease, slightly resembling en¬ 
teric fever, but with a more pi*ofuse 
macular eruption, which after a few 
days does not disappear upon pressure ; 
jail fever , ship fever. F., Yel'low, 
an acute infectious febrile disease, rim¬ 
ing a rapid course, and marked by a 
jaundiced tint of the skin and by vom¬ 
iting of a dark-brown, grumous sub¬ 
stance. Is seen only in warm climates. 

Fe'verish. Pertaining to fever. 
Applied to the condition of one affected 
with fever, especially a slight fever. 

Fe'verishness. Feverish condition. 
Also applied to any slight febrile dis¬ 
order. 

Fi'brse Arpifor'ines. Nerve-fibres 
passing from the pyramidal body under 
the olivary body to the cerebellum. 

Fl'bre. (Lat. fibra, “ spongioles of 
roots.”) A long slender part of an 
animal tissue, usually a cell, as muscle- 
fibres and nerve-fibres. A filament. 

Fibres of Muller. The external 
fibres of the ciliary muscle. 

Fl'bril. An ultimate microscopic 
thread-like part of a fibre. 


Fibril'lary Contrac'tions. Short, 
irregular contractions of individual 
muscular fibrils, causing a twitching or 
flickering of the muscles. See Con¬ 
traction, Fibrillary. 

Fl'brin. (Lat. fibra, “ fibre.”) An 
albuminoid substance which forms and 
becomes solid in blood that has been 
shed. The fibrin of a blood-clot con- 
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sists of a mass of microscopic fibres 
forming a delicate network, entangling 
in its meshes the blood-corpuscles. Fi¬ 
brin as such does not exist in normal 
blood while in the vessels, but is prob¬ 
ably formed by the union of two sub¬ 
stances, fibrinogen and fibrinoplastin or 
paraglobulin, which are brought to¬ 
gether by means of fibrin-ferment. 

Fi'brin-fac'tors. Fibrinogen, fibrin¬ 
oplastin or paraglobulin, and fibrin- 
ferment. 

Fi'brin - fer'ment. One of the 
fibrin-factors, a substance which forms 
in shed blood, probably from the white 
corpuscles, and which causes the two 
other fibrin-factors to unite and form 
fibrin. 

Fibrin'ogen. One of the fibrin- 
factors. A native globulin found in 
blood-plasma, lymph, chyle, and the 
fluid of serous cavities. 

Fibrinoplas'tin. Paraglobulin, 

serum-globulin, one of the fibrin-fac¬ 
tors. A native proteid found in blood- 
serum. 

Fi'brinous. Pertaining to, consist¬ 
ing of, containing, or having the cha¬ 
racter of, fibrin. 

Fibrinous Casts. See Cast. 

Fibro-bronehi'tis. Bronchitis ac¬ 
companied with expectoration of fibrin¬ 
ous casts of the bronchial tubes. 

Fibro-ear'tilage. An organic tex¬ 
ture of fibrous tissue and cartilage. A 
form of cartilage of fibrous structure. 
See Cartilage. 

Fibro-pePlule. Applied to smooth 
muscular fibres; anatomical elements 
partaking of the fibrous and of the cel¬ 
lular or areolar tissue. 

Fi'broid. (Lat. fibra ., “ filament,” 
and Gr. £'ch> 9 , “ resemblance.”) Fibrous. 
Similar to simple fibre in structure. 
Resembling, or composed of, fibrous 
tissue. 

Fibroid Degeneration. Fibrosis. 

Fi'broid Infiltration of Stom¬ 
ach. Linitis. See also Infiltration. 


Fibroid Tumor. Fibroma. See 

also Tumor. 

Fibro'ma. (Lat. fibra, “ filament,” 
and Gr. suffix -a>tj.a, “ tumor.”) An 
unclassical term for fibrous tumor; 
fibroid tumor. A new growth of more 
or less completely developed fibrous 
tissue. Also a disease of the skin 
( Molluscum fibrosum ), in which tuber¬ 
cles are formed by hypertrophy of the 
white fibrous tissue ; the tumors being 
hemispheroid and of various sizes. 
Fibroma is also found in the substance 
of the uterine parietes, on a nerve- 
sheath, etc. 

Fibro-plas'tic. (Lat. fibra , “fila¬ 
ment,” and Gr. r.Xaaau), to “form.”) 
Tending to fibre-formation. Applied 
to a morbid growth constituted of the 
elements of areolar tissue more or less 
transformed into fibre. 

Fibro-sarco'ma. A tumor par¬ 
taking of the character of both fibroma 
and sarcoma. 

Fibro'sis. (Lat. fibra , “ filament,” 
and Gr. suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Fi- 
brinosis. Fibroid degeneration. Applied 
to a tendency to the development of 
interstitial fibrous tissue. 

Fi/brous. (Lat. fibra, “ filament.”) 
Consisting of, containing, or pertaining 
to fibres. Applied to certain mem¬ 
branes having, or composed of fibres; 
as the dura mater, periosteum, liga¬ 
mentous capsules of the joints, etc. 

Flb'ula. (Lat., “ a clasp.”) The 
outer bone of the lower leg. See 
Bone. 

Flb'ulad. Towards the fibular 

aspect. 

Fib'ular Aspect. Aspect towards 
! the outer side of the leg. 

Fl/eoid, fi-koyd. (Lat. ficus, “fig,” 
and Gr. £tdo$, “ resemblance.”) Fig¬ 
like ; resembling a fig in character or 
appearance. 

Fl'cus, fi-kus. (Lat., “ a fig.”) A 
fig-like growth; condyloma. Also, 
ficosis, sycosis, or mentagra. In gen¬ 
eral, fig-tumor, a ficoid fleshy excres- 
| cence, hanging by a peduncle, and oc- 
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curring on the eyelids, chin, tongue, 
anus, or pudenda. See Sycosis, and 
Condyloma. 

Fi'cus. “ Fig.” The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the dried fruit of Ficus car- 
ica. F. Car'ica, the common fig tree, 
the fruit of which is pleasant and nu¬ 
tritious and is used medicinally as a 
laxative article of diet. It is a native j 
of Asia Minor, and is under cultivation 
in many other warm climates. F. 
Elas'tlca, an East Indian tree yield¬ 
ing Indian rubber, and cultivated in 
some parts of the U. S. for its foliage. 
F. In'dica, the banyan-tree, yielding 
caoutchouc and gum-lac. F. Un'- 
guium, a morbid state of the nails in 
which the margin of the nail-follicle is 
swollen, everted, and inflamed. 

Fidltjina/les. The lumbricales 
muscles of the hand. 

Field of Vision. The area recog¬ 
nized visually by the eye when in a 
fixed position. 

Fi'ery Spots. The red facial 
patches of erythema chronicum. 

Filaceous. (Lat .jUum,. u thread.”) 
Filamentous. Thread-like. 

Fil'ament. (From the same.) Fi¬ 
bril ; a small thread or fibre; any 
thread-like structure or portion of an 
organ, as of a nerve, etc. 

Fila'ria. (From the same.) A 
genus of parasitic nematode worms. 
See Entozoa. 

Fil'hjes, fil-e-seez. (PI. of Lat. , 
Jilix, “ fern.”) The name of a natural 
order of cryptogamous plants, of abun¬ 
dant distribution, propagated by spores, 
each of which is a single cell. 

Fll'iform. (Lat. filnm , “ thread,” 
and forma , “ form.”) Thread-like. 
Having the form of a thread. 

Fi'lix. (Lat.) In pharmacy, the 
name of the rhizoma of Aspidium filix 
mas, “ male fern.” The Latin word 
for “ fern.” 


Film. Popular name for opacity 
of the cornea. (See Leucoma.) Any 
pellicle or thin skin. 

Fil'ter. A strainer; an apparatus 
to separate solids or impurities from 
liquid. 

Filtra'tion. The process of strain¬ 
ing or separation of impurities from 
liquid. 

FiPtrum. A filter. Also applied 
to the vertical groove in the middle of 
the upper lip. 

Fl'lum Termlna'le. The terminal 
thread at the inferior extremity of the 
spinal cord; it is a slender ligament 
formed by the prolongation of the 
spinal pia mater, descending through 
the cauda equina, and is attached to 
the dura mater lining the canal of the 
coccyx. 

Flm'brise, fim-bre-e. (PI. of Lat. 
fimbria, “ fringe.”) Hem, border, 
fringe, or extremity. Applied to the 
fringed, shred-like, or *filamentous ex¬ 
tremities of the Fallopian tubes. 

Fim'briated. (From the same.) 
Fringed; having a shredded border; of 
the character of fimbriae. 

Fire'-damp. The explosive car- 
buretted hydrogen gas of coal-mines. 

Firing. The operation of immedi¬ 
ate cauterization. Light application 
of heated metal to induce slight 
scorching. The use of actual cautery. 

First Inten'tion. A term applied 
in surgery to cicatrization, or healing 
by immediate union, without suppura¬ 
tion. Distinguished from healing by 
“ second intention,” which involves 
granulation and suppuration. See In¬ 
tention. 

Fish-Glue. Isinglass; glue pre¬ 
pared from the air-bladder of various 
fishes. See Iciithyocolla. 

Fish-skin Disease. A horny con¬ 
dition of the skin. See Ichthyosis. 


Fi'lix Mas. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the rhizoma of Aspidium filix mas, 
“ male fern.” It contains a principle 
called “ filicina.” 


Fis'sile. Cleavable. 

Fis'sion, fish-un. (Lat. fissio, “a 
cleaving.”) One of the methods of 
cell-multiplication, the cell becoming 
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constricted and finally divided into 
two. See Cell. 

Fissip'arous. (Lat. findo, to 
“ cleave,” and pario , to “ produce.”) 
Applied to organisms which produce 
offspring by buds which separate from 
the parent. 

Fis'sure, fish-ur. (Lat. findo, to 
“ split.”) In Anatomy, a cleft or slit 
in an organ or between organs. In 
Surgery, a slit-like solution of con¬ 
tinuity. F., Glasserian, a cleft in 
the glenoid cavity. F., Longitudinal, 
that separating the lateral hemispheres 
of the brain and filled by the falx 
cerebri. F. of Rolan'do, that sep¬ 
arating the frontal from the parietal 
lobe of the cerebrum. It runs down¬ 
ward and forward from the great longi¬ 
tudinal fissure, and terminates just 
above the horizontal branch of the 
fissure of Sylvius. Its upper end is 
about 1| inches back of the bregma. 
F., Sylvian, that which separates the 
anterior from the middle lobe of the 
cerebrum. F., Umbil'ical, a groove 
between the right and left lobes of the 
liver, containing the obliterated ductus 
venosus. 

Fis'tula, fis-tyu-lah. (Lat., “a 
pipe.”) A tubular, sinuous ulcer, 
usually leading to deep-seated inflam¬ 
mation. F. in Ano, one opening near 
the anus, and resulting from an abscess 
in the cellular tissue around the rec¬ 
tum. If it has an opening in the skin 
only, it is known as a blind external 
fistula; if it has an opening in the 
rectum also, it is a complete fistula. 
F., Rec'tal, one opening into the rec¬ 
tum and produced in the same way as 
the preceding. F., Recto-vag'inal, 
one between the rectum and vagina, 
produced by parturition. F., Recto- 
ves'ical, one between the rectum and 
bladder, usually produced by parturi¬ 
tion. F., Thiry’s, one made in the 
intestines of animals to obtain the in¬ 
testinal secretions. F., Vella’s, an 
artificial fistula made to obtain the in¬ 
testinal secretions, nearly the same as 


Thiry’s fistula. F., Vesico-vag'inal, 
one between the bladder and vagina. 

Fis'tular. (Lat. fistula, a “pipe.”) 
Tubular ; like a fistula ; fistulous. 

Fis'tulous. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to, resembling, or having the 
nature of, a fistula. 

Fit. Convulsion ; sudden paroxysm, 
as of epilepsy. A familiar term for 
various sudden seizures with loss of 
consciousness, etc. 

Fixa'tion. (Lat. figo , to “ fix.”) 
Making firm or immovable. In Chem¬ 
istry, the rendering of fluid or volatile 
bodies into fixed ones. 

Fixed Air. Carbonic-acid gas. 

Fixed Bodies. Those not readily 
vaporized by heat. 

Fixed Oils. Oils which do not 
evaporate by heat, as opposed to the 
volatile oils. See Oil. 

Flaccid, flax-id. Weak and soft; 
lax ; limber ; yielding ; not firm. 

Flaecjid'ity, flax-id-it-e. Flaccid 
condition ; the softness of a part, with 
little resistance on pressure. 

Flake-White. The subnitrate of 
bismuth. 

Flame. (Lat. flamma. ) Gas in a 
high state of ignition ; the combustion 
of any material affording an inflamma¬ 
ble gas. 

Flap. Loose portion of skin or 
tissue, attached at one side, but sep¬ 
arated from the subjacent structures. 

Flash'ing’-point. The temperature 
to which a substance, as illuminating 
oil, must be heated before its vapor can 
be ignited. 

Flat Foot. Splay foot; pedal de¬ 
formity due to sinking of the tarsal 
arch. See Club-foot. 

Flat'ulence. (Lat. flatus , “ wind.”) 
Tympanites; the condition of being 
flatulent; the presence of gas in the 
digestive canal, from alimentary fer¬ 
mentation. etc. The undue generation 
of gases in the stomach and intestines, 
a common symptom in dyspepsia, gas¬ 
tritis, enteritis, etc. 
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Fla/tus. Gas in the digestive canal. 
Flatulence. 

Fleam. A lancet; a sharp surgical 
instrument used for the operation of 
phlebotomy. 

Flesh. The muscular and other 
soft tissues of the body. 

Flesh, Proud. Applied to the too 
luxuriant granulation of a wound or 
ulcer. 

Flesh-forming Foods. Proteids. 

Flesh'y. Characterized by, or con¬ 
sisting of, flesh. 

Flexibility, (h&t.flexilis, “ pliant.”) 
Pliability; facility of bending; that 
property by which bodies are capa¬ 
ble of yielding transversely. Flexible 
bodies are of course not necessarily 
elastic. 

Flexion. (Lat. Jiexio , “ a bend¬ 
ing.”) The state of being bent; the 
reverse of extension. The action of 
flexor muscles, or motion of a limb at 
its joint in such direction as to de¬ 
crease the angle between its parts. 

Flexion, For'cible. A surgical 
method of treating certain cases of 
aneurism by compressing the artery 
and the aneurism by forcible flexion 
of the contiguous joint. See Digital 
Compression. 

FlSx'or. A muscle producing flexion, 
or whose office is to bend the part on 
which it acts. See Muscle. 

Flint, Liqiior of. Liquor silicon. 
A name formerly applied to the solu¬ 
tion of silicate of sodium. 

Float'ing Ribs. Free ribs, the two 
lower pairs. The last two false ribs, 
the anterior extremities not being con¬ 
nected with the others or with each 
other. 


especially in typhoid fever. The 
Latin form equivalent to the Gr. Car- 
PIIOLOGY ( q. v.). 

Flbc'culence. (Dim. of Lat. Jloc- 
cus, “ lock of wool.”) Flakiness ; the 
state of being in flocks or locks. 

FlSc'eulent Sputa. An irregular 
flaky or flocculent state of the sputa 
observed in phthisis. 

Flbc'culus, flok-yu-lus. (Dim. of 
Lat . floccus, “lock of wool.”) A term 
applied to a slender lobule on the under 
surface of the cerebellum in front of 
the digastric lobe. 

Flooding. Metrorrhagia. Preter¬ 
natural uterine haemorrhage, especially 
in parturition. 

Flo'ra. A generic term applied 
collectively to the plants of a particu¬ 
lar region ; regional botany. Also, a 
catalogue or systematic description of 
plants. See also Fauna. 

Flo'res. (PI. of Lat. Jlos, 11 flower.”) 
Flowers. Formerly applied to bodies 
which assume a pulverulent form by 
sublimation, etc. F. Antimo'nii, 
flowers of antimony ; small, elongated 
crystals of sesquioxide of antimony. 
F. Benzo'es, flowers of benzoin. (See 
Benjamin.) F. Bismu'thi, flowers of 
bismuth ; yellow oxide of bismuth. F. 
Sul'phuris, flowers of sulphur; sub¬ 
limed sulphur. F. Un'guium, the 
small, white, opaque spots often ob¬ 
served upon the nails. F. Zin'ci, 
flowers of zinc; oxide of zinc. 

Flos ^Eru'ginis. Flower of verdi¬ 
gris ; acetate of copper. 

Flower. (Lat. Jlos. ) That part of 
a plant which contains the organs of 
reproduction; it consists of stamens 
and a pistil, and usually a calyx and 
corolla. 


Floe' 9 i Volit&n'tes. Muscae voli- 
tantes. Subjective visual perception 
of floating spots before the eyes. 

Floc 9 illa/tion, flox-il-ay-shun. (Lat. 
Jloccus, “ lock of wool.”) Floccitation ; 
a morbid or delirious picking of the 
bed-clothes; it occurs as an alarming 
symptom in certain acute diseases, 


Flowers. An old term denoting 
light flocculent sublimates obtained by 
heating volatile solids in close vessels. 
See Flores. 

Flowering Plants. Phanerogamous 
plants. 

Flowerless Plants. Cryptogamic 
plants. 
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Fluctua/tion. (Lat. Jhictuare , “ to 
rise in waves.”) Oscillation ; wave-like 
motion. The undulation or perceptible 
motion communicated to pus or any 
contained fluids by pressure, succus- 
sion, or manipulation. 

Flu'id. (Lat. Jtuo, to “ flow.”) A 
body with easily-moving particles, 
yielding to the least impression, but 
afterward recovering its previous form. 
Under this term are included liquids 
and gases as species; thus, air, steam, 
and water are fluids. 

Fluke. Distoma hepaticum. 

Flu/or Al'bus. White flux; a 
white discharge. The Latin equivalent 
of the Or. leucorrhcea and the familiar 
English term “whites.” See Leucor- 
RIKEA. 

Fluores'genpe. The property of ren¬ 
dering the invisible actinic rays of the 
solar spectrum luminous. It was dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Stokes in 1852, who 
stated that the phenomenon is not due 
to the difference in the color of a dis¬ 
tinct surface layer, but to the power 
which the substance has at its surface 
of modifying the light incident upon 
it. 

Fluor'ic A<?'id. An acid of de¬ 
structive nature, derived from the 
action of fluor spar with sulphuric 
acid. An aqueous solution of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid. 

Fluor'Ine. Symbol, F. An element, 
probably gaseous, but not known in a 
separate state. It exists in large quan¬ 
tities in cryolite, a Greenland mineral, 
and has been detected in minute quan¬ 
tities in the teeth and blood of animals. 

Fluor'oform. Formula, CHF 3 . The 
fluorine analogue of chloroform. 

Flux. (Lat. fluere , “ to flow.”) A 
liquid flow or discharge ; an abnormal, 
excessive, or morbid discharge of the 
excretions of the body. In general, any 
abundant discharge, as of fluid alvine 
evacuations. Particularly employed to 
denote diarrhoea or dysentery. F., 
Bil'ious, a discharge of bile, as in 
cholera. F., Blood'y, dysentery. F., 


Chem'ical, a substance employed to 
promote the fusion of metals or min¬ 
erals ; alkaline fluxes accomplish this 
end by reason of converting the earthy 
mixtures into a vitreous substance, 
and are consequently much employed. 
Crude flux, white flux, and black flux 
are varieties of chemical flux consist¬ 
ing of varying mixtures of nitre and 
tartar. 

Flux'ion. (Lat. fluere, “ to flow.”) 
A marked determination of fluid to any 
organ or part; active hypersemia; 
somewhat indefinitely used to denote 
the hypothetical cause of local conges¬ 
tion. Also, a term for catarrh. In 
Chemistry, applied to fusion, or the 
conversion of metals, etc. to a fluid 
consistence by means of heat. 

Flying Blisters. See Blisters, 
Flying. 

Fo'eal. Pertaining to a focus. 

Fo'eal Length. The distance be¬ 
tween the centre of the refracting or 
reflecting mirror or lens and the focus. 

Fo'eus. Central seat; applied 
especially to the meeting-point of re¬ 
flected or refracted rays. 

Foenic'ulum. Fennel. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Umbelliferse , 
the seed of which is a pleasant aro¬ 
matic ; used very frequently as a car¬ 
minative. It is the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the fruit of Fcniicvlwm vul- 
gare. 

Fce'tal, fe-tal. Pertaining to the 
product of conception between the 
fourth month of utero-gestation and 
birth. 

Fceta'tion. Pregnancy. 

Fce'thjide, fe-tis-ide. The killing 
of the product of conception in utero. 
Criminal abortion. 

Fce'tid. Having an offensive odor, 
particularly the odor of putrefaction. 

Fce'tus. (Lat.) Fetus. The product 
of conception between the end of the 
third month of gestation and delivery. 
Previously to the end of the third 
month the product is known as the 
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embryo. During the first month of 
intra-uterine life the embryo is about 
^2 inch long, and to the naked eye is 
structureless. At the end of the 
second month the embryo is about 1£ 
inches long, and the head, extremities, 
and umbilical cord are distinctly seen. 
By the end of the third month it is 
about 3 inches long; the fingers and 
toes are distinct, but webbed; nose, 
ears, mouth, and anus are formed; 
and the eyes are prominent. By the 
end of the fifth month the foetus is 
about 9 inches long and weighs from 6 
to 10 ounces. Hair and nails have 
developed. By the end of the sixth 
month the length is about 12 inches 
and weight about 1 pound. Eyelids 
still closed. If a male, the testicles are 
still in the abdomen. By the end of 
the seventh month the length is about 
14 inches and weight 3 or 4 pounds. 
Eyelids are open and the testicles have 
descended into the scrotum. A small 
amount of sebaceous matter is seen on 
the skin. By the end of the eighth 
month the length is about 16 inches 
and weight about 5 pounds. The seba¬ 
ceous matter is more abundant. F., 
Circulation of. The umbilical vein 
after entering the abdomen is called 
the ductus venosus and empties into the 
ascending vena cava. It also gives off 
two branches which pass to the liver. 
On leaving the placenta, part of the 
blood passes to the liver through these 
branches. From the liver it passes by 
the hepatic veins into the ascending 
cava just above the entrance of the 
ductus venosus. The blood from the 
ascending cava empties into the right 
auricle and passes through the foramen 
ovale into the left auricle, thence into 
the left ventricle, and from the latter 
cavity into the aorta. The greater 
part of the blood in the aorta goes to 
the upper part of the foetus, and is re¬ 
turned to the right auricle by the de¬ 
scending cava. From the right auricle 
it passes into the right ventricle. The 
pulmonary artery is impervious in the 
lungs, and blood passes from the trunk , 
through the ductus arteriosus into the 


descending aorta. From the aorta the 
greater part passes to the placenta 
through the umbilical arteries, the 
smaller part to the lower extremities. 

Fold. A term applied in Anatomy 
to any plication or duplicature of 
tissue, etc., as the folds of the rectum 
(plicse recti), and the folds of Douglas 
( recto-uterine folds). F., Douglas’s, 
the semilunar fold of the lower free 
border of the posterior layer of the 
sheath of the rectus abdominis muscle, j 

Folie Circulaire. Circular insanity. 
See Derangement. 

Fol'llcle. (Lat: dim. of follis , , 
“ bag.”) A small secreting cavity or 
gland. F., Dental, those from which 
the germs of the teeth grow, and 
which finally become the alveoli. F., 
Graafian, minute cavities throughout 
the ovary. Lining the cavity is the 
Graafian vesicle or ovisac. Within the 
ovisac is a granular layer of epithelial 
cells called the tunica granulosa , which 
contains a fluid in which floats the 
ovule. A follicle on reaching maturity 
approaches the surface of the ovary, ( 
increases in size, and ruptures the 
ovule passing through the Fallopian 
tubes to the uterus. F. of Lieber- 
kuhn, numerous minute tubular de¬ 
pressions in the intestines, secreting 
the intestinal juice, which plays an im¬ 
portant part in digestion. F., Seba¬ 
ceous, minute glands in the skin 
secreting an oily substance. 

Follic'ular. Pertaining to or con¬ 
taining follicles. 

Fomentation. (Lat. fovere , “ to 
keep warm.”) The application of ab¬ 
sorbent material saturated with warm 
fluid for the purpose of easing pain, 
discussing tumors, etc. The action is 
similar to that of a poultice, and has 
the advantage of being lighter and 
more cleanly. 

Fo'mes, fo-meez. (Lat.; pi .fomites.) 
Tinder ; fuel. A term generally ap¬ 
plied to substances capable of absorb¬ 
ing and transmitting the cause of con- 
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tagion ; a substance imbued with con¬ 
tagion. 

Fons Pulsa'tllis. Pulsating fount; 
applied to the anterior fontanel; so 
called because in infancy arterial pul¬ 
sation may there be observed. See 
Fontanel. 

Font'anSl. (Dim. of Lat. fontana, 
“ spring.”) Bregma ; fons pulsatilis ; 
a little fount; an issue. A space left 
at the juncture of the cranial bones of 
infants, before complete ossification of 
the skull. Especially applied to the 
anterior fontanel, a quadrangular space 
between the occipital, frontal, and two 
parietal bones in the foetal and infan¬ 
tile cranium. The posterior fontanel 
is a similar but smaller space, where 
the posterior and superior angles of 
the parietal bones unite with the upper 
part of the occipital. 

Fontie'ulus, fon-tik-yu-lus. (Dim. 
of Lat. fans, “ fountain.”) A little 
fountain ; a fontanel. Also, an issue ; 
a small artificial ulcer for maintaining 
a discharge. See Issue. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Eczema 
epizootica ; epizootic aphtha. A con¬ 
tagious eruptive fever attacking man 
and other animals. 

Fora/men, pi. Foramina. (Lat. 
foro, to “ bore a hole.”) A hole or 
opening in any organ, but usually in 
bone. F. Qse'cum, a minute opening 
in the anterior end of the crest of 
the frontal bone; contains a process 
of the falx cerebri. F., Carotid, in 
the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, transmitting the internal carotid 
artery. F., Condyloid, in the occip¬ 
ital bone above the articular process, 
occasionally transmits the hypoglossal 
nerve. F., Dental, on the inner sur¬ 
face of the ramus of the inferior 
maxillary bone, contains the inferior 
dental nerve and vessels. F., Eth¬ 
moid, two small openings, an anterior 
and a posterior, in the ethmoid bone. 
F., Incisive, several minute openings 
in the alveolar margin behind the in¬ 
cisor teeth. Transmit minute vessels 
and nerves to the teeth. F., Infra- 
21 


orbital, in the infraorbital canal. F., 
Intervertebral, formed by the grooves 
of the transverse processes of the ver¬ 
tebrae and transmit the spinal nerves. 
F., Jugular, the foramen lacerum 
posterius , between the basilar process 
of the occipital bone and the petrous 
portion of the temporal. It is divided 
into two parts—the anterior, transmit¬ 
ting the glosso-pharyngeal, pneumo- 
gastric, and spinal accessory (eighth 
pair) nerves ; the posterior, the jugular 
vein. F. Lacerum Anterius, or sphe¬ 
noidal fissure, is between the greater 
and lesser wings of the sphenoid, trans¬ 
mits the ophthalmic division of the fifth 
and the sixth nerve and the ophthalmic 
vein. F. Lacerum Medium, is be¬ 
tween the great wing of the sphenoid 
and the petrous portion of the tem¬ 
poral bone, and is filled with cartilage 
over which passes the Vidian nerve. 
F. Lacerum Posterius, the jugular 
foramen. F. Magnum, the great 
foramen of the occipital bone, through 
which pass the spinal cord and mem¬ 
branes, the vertebral arteries, and the 
spinal accessory nerves. F., Mastoid, 
a small opening in the mastoid portion 
of the temporal bone, transmitting a 
small vein to the lateral sinus. F., 
Mental, in the middle of the body of 
the inferior maxillary bone, transmit¬ 
ting the mental artery and nerve. F. 
of Monro, an opening behind the an¬ 
terior peduncles of the fornix, connect¬ 
ing the two lateral ventricles. The 
choroid plexus passes through it. F. 
of Morgagni, a deep mucous follicle 
situated at the apex of the circum- 
vallate papillae of the root of the 
tongue. F., Obturator, thyroid for¬ 
amen, a large oval aperture between 
the ischium and pubes. Nearly closed 
by a membrane through which pass 
the obturator, vessels and nerve. F., 
Optic, between the lesser wing and 
body of the sphenoid, transmitting the 
optic nerve. F., Ovale. 1. An open¬ 
ing in the foetal heart connecting the 
two auricles. Usually closes about the 
twelfth day after birth. 2. In the 
great wing of the sphenoid, transmit- 
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ting the inferior maxillary division of 
the fifth (trigeminus or trifacial) nerve, 
the small meningeal artery, and the 
small petrosal nerve. F., Palatine 
(anterior), immediately behind the 
space between the two central incisors, 
transmitting the anterior palatine ves¬ 
sels and naso-palatine nerve ; (poste¬ 
rior), at the posterior angle of the hard 
palate, transmitting the posterior pala¬ 
tine vessels and the descending pala¬ 
tine nerve. F., Parietal, an occa¬ 
sional opening in the parietal bone near 
the posterior end of the sagittal su¬ 
ture. F. Rotundum, the round fora¬ 
men , is in the great wing of the sphenoid, 
and transmits the superior maxillary 
division of the fifth nerve. F. of 
Soramering, the thin part of the retina 
at the fovea centralis ; so called because 
the dark choroid can be seen through 
it. F., Spheno-palatine, between the 
orbital and sphenoidal processes of the 
palate bone, transmitting the spheno¬ 
palatine vessels and nerves. F., Spi- 
nosum, in the apex of the spine of 
the sphenoid, transmitting the middle 
meningeal artery. F., Sternal, an 
•occasional opening in the second bone 
of the sternum for the entrance of the 
nutrient artery. F., Stylo-mastoid, 
the termination of the aquseductus 
Fallopii, between the styloid and mas¬ 
toid processes of the temporal bone, 
transmitting the facial nerve and stylo¬ 
mastoid artery. F., Supraorbital, 
occasionally a true foramen, but 
usually a notch in the supraorbital 
arch, transmitting the supraorbital ar¬ 
tery and nerve. F., Thyroid, the 
obturator foramen. F. of Vesalius, 
a small opening occasionally present in 
the great wing of the sphenoid, and 
transmitting a small vein. F. of 
Winslow, the opening behind the 
stomach connecting the lesser cavity 
of the peritoneum with the general 
cavity. 

Force. Energy ; any power which 
produces motion, or which changes, or 
tends to change, any physical relation 
between two bodies. 


For'^ps. (Lat.) Pincers; a two- 
bladed instrument of various kinds for 
holding bodies which it would be im¬ 
practicable or inconvenient to grasp 
with the fingers. In Obstetrics , the 
name is used to designate an instru¬ 
ment for grasping the head of the 
foetus for the purpose of facilitating 
delivery. F., Bull'-dog, the name of 
a kind of surgical forceps, having 
crossed blades; used to stop haemor¬ 
rhage by closing on an artery. F., 
Cranibt'omy, an instrument resem¬ 
bling the lithotomy forceps, with which 
to perform craniotomy. F. of Corpus 
Callosum, a name of certain bundles 
of fibres curving backward into the 
posterior lobes from the posterior bor¬ 
der of the corpus callosum. 

For'fjiprgssure, for-se-presh-yure. 
A surgical method of seizing and 
compressing an artery with spring for¬ 
ceps, and so leaving it for some time, 
for the permanent arrest of haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Fore'arm. That portion of the arm 
from elbow to wrist. 

Fore'head. The superior part of 
the face from eyebrows to scalp. 

For'eign Body. An abnormal ex¬ 
traneous substance, such as a bullet 
lodged in a wound. 

Forensic Medicine. See Medi¬ 
cine. 

Foreskin. Prepuce. 

For'mic Acid. (Lat. formica , 
“ ant.”) A transparent, colorless acid 
obtained by distillation of ants and 
water; also obtained from human 
blood, urine, oil of turpentine, etc. 
When diluted with water it is con¬ 
sidered as a good application to paral¬ 
yzed limbs. Formula, HCII0 2 . 

Formi'ca. An ant; the term has 
been applied to Herpes. 

Formica'tion, for - mik - ay - shun. 
(Lat. formica, “ant.”) The tickling, 
tingling, or creeping sensation as of 
ants or other insects creeping over the 
body; it is occasioned by nerve-dis¬ 
turbance. Pruritus. 
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For'mula, for-myu-lah. (Lat. dim. of 
forma ,“ form.”) Prescription; concise 
technical statement of the formation of 
a compound. An extemporaneous or 
magistral formula is one constructed 
by the physician on the instant, while 
an officinal formula is one published in 
pharmacopoeias, etc. In Chemistry, 
formula is an expression, by means of 
symbols and letters, of the constit¬ 
uents of a compound. F., Antithetic, 
applied to a system of notation of 
chemical formulae in two lines, the 
negative constituents appearing in the 
upper, and the positive in the lower, 
line. F., Empirical, one expressing 
the constitution of a body, but not the 
molecular grouping. F., Rational, 
one that expresses the constitution of 
a body, and also the proportionate com¬ 
position of its component parts. 

For'mulary. Pharmacopoeia; a col¬ 
lection of prescriptions or formulae. 

For'myl. The hypothetical radical 
of a group of compounds, including 
formic acid. 

For'mylum Perehlor'idum, 
Chlora'tum, or Triehlora'tum. 
Chloroform. 

For'nix. An arched vault, espe¬ 
cially a part of the brain. See En¬ 
cephalon. 

Fos'sa. (Lat. fodio, “ to dig.”) A 
shallow cavity, depression, or furrow 
in any part of the body. F., Canine, 
a depression in the superior maxillary 
hone above the bicuspid teeth. F., 
Condyloid, behind the condyloid pro¬ 
cesses of the occipital bone; in some 
cases it is a sinus transmitting a 
small vein to the lateral sinus. F., 
Cystidis Fellese, a furrow between 
the quadrate and right lobes of the 
liver, in which the gall-bladder lies. 
The fissure of the gall-bladder. F., 
Digastric, a deep groove on the inner 
side of the mastoid process of the tem¬ 
poral bone, to which the digastric 
muscle is attached. F., Glenoid, a 
deep cavity between the anterior and 
middle roots of the zygoma, and in 


front of the external auditory canal. 
Receives the condyle of the lower jaw. 
F., Iliac, the smooth concave inner 
surface or venter of the ilium. F., 
Incisive or Myrtiform, a depression 
in the superior maxillary bone above 
the incisor teeth. F., Infraspinous, 
the flat surface below the spine of the 
scapula, to which the infraspinatus mus¬ 
cle is attached. F., Ischio-rectal, 
the depression between the lower end 
of the rectum and the tuberosity of the 
ischium on either side. F., Jugular, 
a depression in the base of the skull 
formed by the petrous portion of the 
temporal and the occipital bone. F., 
Lachrymal, a shallow depression at 
the outer and anterior part of the 
orbital plate of the frontal bone. It 
receives the lachrymal gland. F., 
Myrtiform, the incisive fossa. F., 
Navicular, (1) the expanded part 
of the urethra in the glans; (2) the 
space between the posterior commissure 
of the vulva and the fourchette. F., 
Pituitary, the sella turcica, a depres¬ 
sion behind the olivary process on the 
upper surface of the sphenoid bone. 
F., Scaphoid, a small oval depression 
at the base of the internal pterygoid 
plate of the sphenoid bone. The tensor 
palati muscle arises from it. F. 
Scaphoidea, a groove in front of the 
helix of the auricle; the fossa of the 
helix. F., Temporal, the depression 
bounded behind and above by the tem¬ 
poral ridge; in front by the frontal and 
malar bones and the great wing of the 
sphenoid ; externally by the zygomatic 
arch. F., Zygomatic, a cavity situ¬ 
ated on the inner side and below the 
zygoma, containing the lower part of 
the temporal, the internal and external 
pterygoid muscles, the internal maxil¬ 
lary artery, and the inferior maxillary 
nerve. 

Fos'sll. A petrified organic sub¬ 
stance found in rocks or in the earth. 

Fos'sil Al'kali. The monocarbon¬ 
ate or carbonate of sodium. 

FSs'sIline. A bland, odorless hy¬ 
drocarbon jelly, derived from petro- 
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leurn, and used as a basis for oint¬ 
ments, etc. 

FourQhette', foor-shet. (Fr., “a 
fork.”) The lower commissure of the 
labia pudendi. Frsenum labiorum; 
fraenulum pudendi; a slight transverse 
fold immediately within the posterior 
commissure of the vulva, forming the 
posterior juncture of the labia majora. 

Four-tailed Bandage. See Band¬ 
age. 

Fo'vea. (Lat. fodio , to “ dig.”) 
A slight depression or small fossa. F. 
Centralis Retinae, a small depression 
in the macula lutea or yellow spot of 
the retina, the point of sharpest vision 
and in the line of visual axis. F. 
Hemispherica, a small fossa on the 
inner wall of the vestibule of the mid¬ 
dle ear. F. Semi-elliptica, on the 
upper wall of the vestibule, and sepa¬ 
rated from the preceding by the pyram¬ 
idal eminence. 

Fo'veate or Fove'olate. Char¬ 
acterized by, or pertaining to, foveas. 
Having small pits or depressions; 
pitted. 

Fow'ler’s Solu'tion. Solution of 
arsenite of potassium. See Liquor 
POTASSII ARSENITIS. 

Fdx'-glove. Familiar term for 
Digitalis purpurea. 

Fr&c'ture. (Lat. frangere , “ to 
break.”) The breaking of a bone or 
cartilage. The immediate cause of 
fracture is either external violence or 
the force of muscular contraction. The 
chief predisposing causes of fracture 
are form , long bones being broken 
more frequently than short; age , the 
bones of adults being more easily 
broken than those of children; and 
diathesis , syphilis, cancer, rachitis, and 
scrofula, all rendering bones more frag¬ 
ile. F., Barton's, a fracture separating 
the posterior lip of the lower end of the 
radius. The rarest fracture in this 
situation. F., Colies’s, a fracture of 
the radius one inch and a half above 
the carpal articulating surface. F., 
Com'minuted, one in which the bone 


is separated into three or more frag¬ 
ments in juxtaposition with one an¬ 
other. F., Complete, one in which 
the break extends entirely through the 
bone. F., Compound, one in which 
the air has access to the break through 
a wound of the skin or mucous mem¬ 
brane. F., Depressed, fracture of 
the skull in which the fragments are 
forced inward and press upon the brain. 
F., Dupuytren’s, Pott’s fracture. 
F., G-reenstick, incomplete fracture, 
“ bent ” fracture. F., Impacted, the 
end of one fragment being firmly 
driven into the cancellous tissue of the 
other. F., Incomplete, one in which 
not all the fibres of the bone are 
broken. Most frequent in children, in 
whom the bones have not completely 
ossified. F., Moore’s, fracture of the 
lower end of the radius, with laceration 
of the internal lateral ligament and 
detachment of the interarticular fibro- 
cartilage. F., Pott’s, one within three 
inches of the lower end of the fibula. 
F., Simple, one in which the seat of 
fracture does not communicate with 
the air. F., Spontaneous, an incor¬ 
rect term for fracture produced by very 
slight force in one whose bones are 
abnormally fragile. 

Frae'num or Frae'nulum. (Lat. 
frsenum , “ bridle.”) A small mem¬ 
branous fold usually between the 
lateral halves of the body, which holds 
or appears to hold an organ in place. 
F. Cerebri, a delicate ridge descend¬ 
ing from the corpora quadrigemina to 
the valve of Vieussens. F. Pudendi, 
the fourchette. F. Labii (Inferioris 
and Superioris), the folds of mucous 
membrane in the middle of the inner 
surface of the lips, connecting them to 
the gums. F., Lingual, the fold of 
mucous membrane in the median line 
of the under surface of the tongue. F. 
Preputii, a fold of mucous membrane 
passing backward from the meatus 
urinarius to merge into the prepuce. 

Fragil'itas Os'sium. Fragility of 
the bones. A pathological friability 
or brittleness of the bones, occurring 
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in certain diseases of the osseous tex¬ 
ture, and dependent upon atrophy or 
degeneration. 

FragiPity. (Lat. franco, to 

break.”) Proneness to fracture ; 
morbid brittleness. 

Frambce'sia, fram-be-she-ah. (Fr. 
framboise , “ raspberry.”) The yaws, 
parangi, endemic verugas, a contagious 
skin-disease chiefly of tropical coun¬ 
tries, characterized by raspberry-like 
growths, especially about the genital 
organs. 

Fr&ngisge'a Uniflo'ra. A Bra¬ 
zilian plant of the natural order 
iScrophulariacese, the root of which is 
emetic and purgative. It is bitter in 
taste, and is poisonous in large doses. 

Fran'gula. Buckthorn. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the bark of Rham- 
nus frangula. It is an irritant ca¬ 
thartic. 

Franklinism. See Electricity. 

Frase'ra. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Gentianacese , natives j 
of the U. S.; also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the root of Frasera Walteri. It is 
a bitter tonic. 

Fr&x'in, Fr&x'ine, or Fr&x'Inine. 

A bitter principle of the bark of Fraxi- 
mts excelsior, the properties of which 
are said to be resolvent, febrifugal, and 
diuretic. It has been employed in 
rheumatism, gout, etc. 

Frax'inus. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Oleacese, of several 
species, natives of Europe and America. 
F. America'na, white ash ; properties 
similar to those of F. quadrangulata. 
F. Excel'sior, the name of the ash 
tree, the bark of which yields a bitter 
principle called Fraxine ( q. v.). The 
seeds have been employed as diuretics. 
F. Or'nus, the systematic name of 
manna-yielding trees. (See Ornus.) 
F. Quadrangula'ta, blue ash; has 
bitter and astringent bark, considered 
antiperiodic. 

Freckles. Lentigo ; aestates ; ephel- 
ides. The familiar yellowish or dark 
cutaneous spots ; the macula) are seated 


in the rete mucosum, and usually ap¬ 
pear on the parts of the body most ex¬ 
posed to sun and wind. 

Freeze. To congeal; to solidify by 
the abstraction of heat. 

Freezing Mixture. A mixture for 
producing intense cold by the absorp¬ 
tion of heat while undergoing solution. 

Fremissement Cataire. (Fr.) 
Purring tremor. 

FrSm'itus. (Lat. fremere, “ to 
murmur.”) In physical diagnosis, vi¬ 
brations transmitted through the tis¬ 
sues and felt by the hand. F., Fric¬ 
tion, that caused by dry and more or 
less roughened surfaces rubbing against 
each other, as in the first stage of peri¬ 
carditis or pleuritis. F., Hsemic, that 
produced by friction in the blood-ves¬ 
sels or heart, as in aneurism, and occa¬ 
sionally in cardiac valvular disease. F., 
Vocal, the vibrations of the voice trans¬ 
mitted through the lungs and chest-wall 
and detected by the hand. Any condi¬ 
tion which renders the lung abnormally 
solid, as pneumonia, exaggerates the 
fremitus, while the intervention of air 
or fluid between the lung and chest- 
wall, as in pleural effusion, diminishes 
the vocal fremitus. 

FriabiPity. (Lat. friare , “ to 

crumble.”) The property whereby a 
substance crumbles readily, or may 
easily be reduced to powder. 

Fri'ar’s BaFsam. Balsamum trau- 
maticum. Tinctura benzoini composita. 

Friction-sound. ‘Auscultatory rub¬ 
bing sound. 

Fried'reich’s Disease. Hereditary 

ataxic paraplegia. 

Frigorlf'ic. (Lat. frigus, “ cold,” 
and fieri , “ to become.”) Having the 
power to produce extreme cold. 

Frond. (Lat. frons, “ branch.”) 
The leaf-like organs of the Crypto- 
gamia ; it is the lowest form of leaf, 
consisting wholly of parenchyma. 

Front. (Lat. frons.') The forehead; 
the anterior superior part of the face 
from the line of the hair to the eye¬ 
brows. 
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Fron'tal. (Lat. frons, “ forehead.”) 
Pertaining to the forehead. F. Ar¬ 
tery. (See Artery.) F. Bone. (See 
Rone.) F. Nerve. (See Nerve.) 
F. Sinuses. (See Sinus.) F. Spine. 
See Spine. 

Frost-bite. A state of numbness 
or torpidity of any part of the body, 
from exposure to extreme cold. 

Fructif ica' tion, fr u k-tif-i k-a y-sh u n. 
(Lat. fructus , ‘ ! fruit,” and facere , “ to 
make.”) The formation and growth 
of a seed or fruit. 

Fruit. (Lat. fructus.') The mature 
ovary and appendages of a plant. 

Fuch'sin, foox-in. Eosin ; aniline 
red ; hydrochloride of rosanilin ; it is 
used as a dye, and medicinally as an 
efficient agent in mitigating albumin¬ 
uria. 

Fu'cus. A Linnaean genus of the 
natural order Fucacesc. 

Fu'cus Vesiculo'sus. The sys¬ 
tematic name of sea-oak, sea-wrack, or 
bladder fucus, growing on the coasts 
of Europe and America. The mucus 
found in the vesicles of the plant has 
been applied externally to scrofulous 
tumors. 

Fuga'clous, fyu-gay-shus. Fleeing 
quickly ; ephemeral; transient. 

Fuli'go Lig'ni. Soot of wood ; the 
condensed smoke of burning wood, 
from which is made an ointment which 
has been employed in cutaneous affec¬ 
tions. 

Full'er’s Earth. Variety of clay 
containing about 25 per cent, of alu¬ 
mina and some iron ; it is pulverized and 
used as an absorbent. 

Fulmina'tion. (Lat. fulmen , 
“ thunder.”) Explosion or detonation, 
as of certain chemicals from heat. 

Ful'vous. (Lat. fulvus.) Dull yel¬ 
low ; tawny ; fox-colored. 

Fuma'ria. (Lat. fumus, “ smoke.”) 
A genus of European plants of the 
natural order Fumariacea s. The leaves 
afford considerable juice of a somewhat 
saline, bitter taste, which, as well as an 


infusion of the dried leaves, has been 
recommended in leprosy. F. Bul'- 
bosa, the root of this plant was 
formerly employed as an anthelmintic 
and emmenagogue. F. Offiijma'lis, 
fumitory, a species indigenous in Eu¬ 
rope and cultivated in the U. S. 

Fumar'ic Acid. Formula, C 4 H 4 0 4 . 
Boletic acid; an acid derived from 
malic acid, and also from fumitory, 
Iceland moss, Boletus pseudo-igniarius , 
and other sources. 

Fumiga'tion, fyu - mig - ay - shun. 
(Lat. fumigare , “ to smoke.”) The use 
of vapors, driven off from certain sub¬ 
stances by heat, to disinfect or deodor¬ 
ize rooms, clothing, furniture, etc. The 
only vapors efficient as disinfectants 
are steam under a pressure of twenty- 
five pounds to the square inch, which 
elevates the temperature to 240° F., 
and the fumes of burning sulphur (sul¬ 
phur dioxide). The former destroys 
all germs and spores within twenty 
minutes. The latter is useful in in¬ 
fection from yellow fever, smallpox, 
and scarlet fever, but under no circum- 
| stances destroys spores. When used 
the articles to be disinfected must be 
exposed to the action of the gas for 
many hours. 

Func'tion, funk-shun. (Lat. fungi, 
“ to discharge an office.”) The special 
duties which an organ or group of or¬ 
gans has to perform in the animal or 
vegetable economy. 

Functional. Pertaining to func¬ 
tion. F. disease, any deviation from 
health in which no structural changes 
can be demonstrated by the naked eye 
or by the microscope. 

Fundal Zone. See Zone. 

Fun'dament. (Lat. fundus , “ bot¬ 
tom.”) The anus ; the inferior extrem¬ 
ity of the rectum. 

Fun'dus. (Lat.) The base of an 
organ ; the portion of a hollow organ 
farthest from the entrance. Also, the 
anus. F. Oc'uli, fundus of the eye, 
the retina, papilla, etc. 

Fungating Sore. See Syphilis. 
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Fun'gating' Tumor. A tumor con¬ 
sisting of fungus-like granulations. See 
Tumor. 

Fun'gi, fun-ji. (PI. of Lat. fungus, 
“ mushroom.”) An order of plants 
consisting of one or more cells without 
roots, leaves, or flowers, and containing 
no chlorophyll, reproduction taking 
place by means of spores. Micro¬ 
scopic vegetable parasites. Mush¬ 
rooms. 

Fun'giform, fun-jif-orm. (Lat./im- 
gus , “ mushroom,” and forma , “ form.”) 
Mushroom-like ; club-shaped ; fungoid. 

Fun'giform Papil'lse. Small, red, 
rounded, or club-shaped elevations over 
the middle and front portion of the 
tongue. 

Fungos'ity. A soft excrescence ; 
a fungous growth. Granulation. Also, 
the quality of being like fungus. 

Fun'gous. Having the character 
of fungosity or fungus. 

Fun'gus, fung-gus. Singular of 
fungi; also, a redundant growth of 
granulation tissue, as in fungus or 
hernia cerebri. F. Foot, Madura foot, 
podelcoma, mycetoma, a parasitic dis¬ 
ease endemic in India, characterized 
by the formation of large pustules and 
deep sinuses in the hands and feet. 
F. Hsemato'des, a term formerly ap¬ 
plied to very vascular soft cancer. 

Funicle. Funiculus. 

Funie'ulus, fyu-nik-yu-lus. (Dim. 
of Lat .funis, “a rope.”) A little cord 
of aggregated fibres ; a cord-like struc¬ 
ture. Applied to the spermatic and to 
the umbilical cord. 

Fu'nis. (Lat.) The umbilical cord ; 
the communicating cord between foetus 
and placenta. 

Fur. A morbid coating of the 
tongue, occurring, variously modified, 
in many disorders. 

Fur'eate. Forked. 

Fur'fur. Bran; dandruff. 

Furfura'geous. (Lat. furfur , 
“ bran.”) Bran-like ; scaly ; applied to 


eruptions in which the epidermis is 
detached in small bran-like lamella;. 

Fur'fures Cap'itis. (From the 
same.) Dandriff or dandruff; scurfi- 
ness of the head. 

Fur'furin. A substance produced 
from furfurol by the consecutive action 
of ammonia and of dilute potassa. It 
is reputed to have tonic and anti- 
periodic properties. 

Fur'furol. A peculiar oily sub¬ 
stance produced by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on bran or corn meal. 

Fu'ror Uteri'nus. Nymphomania. 

Furred. Applied to the tongue 
when coated, as it is in many disorders. 
See Fur. 

Furrowed Band. Ala uvulae. 

Fur'uncle, fur-ung-kl. Furuncu- 
lus; a boil. A circumscribed painful 
inflammation of the skin, beginning in 
a cutaneous gland, terminating in sup¬ 
puration and the formation of a firm 
central slough or “ core.” Probably 
an infectious disease. 

Furunculo'sis. (From furuncle , 
and Gr. suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) 
The condition in which boils succes¬ 
sively appear in different parts of the 
body. See also Anthracosis. 

Furun'culus. (Lat.) Furuncle. 
F. Orienta'lis, Aleppo button. 

Fus'eous. Dark brown. 

Fu'sel Oil. Amylic alcohol, pro¬ 
duced in potato fermentation, etc. See 
Oil. 

Fusibil'ity. (L&t.fusus, “ melted.”) 
Property of liquefaction under heat, or 
of being readily fused or melted. 

Fu'sible Cal'culus. Urinary cal¬ 
culus of triple phosphates and calcium 
phosphate. 

Fu'sible Metal. A readily fusible 
alloy consisting of bismuth, lead, and 
tin, which melts at about the boiling- 
point of water. 

Fu'siform. Spindle-shaped. 

Fu'siform An'eurism. A spindle- 
shaped dilatation of an artery. 
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Fu'sion, fyu-zhun. The act or state 
of melting under heat; blending. 

Fu'sion, A'queous. Watery fu¬ 
sion. The liquefaction by increased 
temperature of salts having water of 
crystallization. 


Fu'sion, Dry. The liquefaction 
caused by heat after the expulsion of 
water. 

Fu'sion, Ig'neous. The melting, 
without decomposing, of anhydrous 
salts by heat. 

Fu'sion, Watery. Aqueous fusion. 


Gr. 


Gad'inine. A toxic ptomaine 
yielded by putrefying haddock, etc. 

Gad'uin. A peculiar insipid brown 
substance found in cod-liver oil. For¬ 
mula, C 35 H 46 0 9 . 

Ga'dus Mor'rhua. The common 
codfish, from the liver of which is 
obtained the well-known oil of com¬ 
merce. 

Gafsa But'ton. Aleppo button. 

Galactae'mia, gal-ak-te-me-ah. (Gr. 
yaXa, “milk,” and atpa, “blood.”) Gal- 
acthsemia; a morbid state of the blood; ; 
containing milk. Bloody milk. 

Galac'tagogue. (Gr. yaX.a, “milk,” 
and aywyos, “expeller.”) Milk-expeller; 
an agent promoting the flow of milk. 
Applied to medicines which tend to | 
increase the secretion of milk in the I 
breast. 

Galac'tia. (Gr. yaXa, “milk.”) A 
generic term applied by Good to any 
abnormal secretion of milk ; disordered 
lactation, whether consisting of redun¬ 
dant, defective, or morbid secretion of 
milk. The term is commonly limited 
to an excessive flow of milk, whether 
in a female who is suckling or in one 
who is not; galactorrhoea. 

Galac'tic. (Gr. yaXa, “milk.”) Lac¬ 
tic ; applied to promoters of lactation. 

Galac'tic Acid. Acid of milk ; 
lactic acid. 

Galactidro'sis. (Gr. yaXa. “ milk,” 


and ldpio$, “ sweat.”) Milky perspira¬ 
tion. 

Galac'tine. (Gr. yaXa, “ milk.”) 
An alkaloid derived from milk ; for¬ 
mula, C 54 H 7 gN 4 0 45 . Also, the principal 
ingredient in the sap of the South 
1 American cow-tree plant. 

Galactirrhoe'a. (Gr. yaXa, “ milk,” 
and (kio, to “ flow.”) A redundant flow 
of milk ; galactorrhoea. 

Galac'tcxjele, gal-ak-to-seel. (Gr. 
yaXa, “milk,” and xrjXij, “tumor.”) Lac- 
tocele. A milk-tumor; lactiferous en¬ 
gorgement; a swelling containing a 
milky fluid ; a mammary tumor occur¬ 
ring during lactation. A distension of 
the galactophorous sinuses by milk. 
The term has also been applied to 
chylous hydrocele or liparocele. 

Gal'actoid. (Gr. yaXa , “ milk,” and 
etdos, “ resemblance.”) Milky ; milk¬ 
like ; more or less resembling milk. 

Galacto'ma. A tumor caused by 
the retention of milk. Galactocele. 

Galactom'eter. (Gr. yaXa , “ milk,” 
and [xerpov, “ measure.”) Milk-meas¬ 
urer ; an instrument for determining 
the quality of milk. A more classical 
term for the familiar “ lactometer.” 

Galactophorl'tis. Inflammation of 
the milk-ducts. 

Galactoph'orous, gal-ak-tof-or-us. 
(Gr. yaXa, “ milk,” and <psp(o, to “ bear.”) 
Bearing milk; applied to the milk- 
i conveying ducts of the mammary 
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glands. The Gr. equivalent of the 
Lat. lactiferous. 

Galactoph'orus. An artificial 
nipple. 

Galactoph'ygous, gal-ak-tof-e-gus. 
(Gr. yaXa , “ milk,” and gsuyiu, to 
“shun.”) Lactifuge. Applied to reme¬ 
dies which arrest the secretion of milk, 
as potassium iodide and tobacco. 

Galactopla'nia. (Gr. yaXa, “milk,” 
and xXavi], “ wandering.”) Metastasis 
of milk ; the extravasation of milk, or 
extra-mammary lacteal secretion. 

GalactopoiSt'ic. (Gr. yaXa, “ milk,” 
and 7 toteut, to “ make.”) Milk-making. 

Galactopo'sia. (Gr. yaXa, “ milk,” 
and rtvw, to “ drink.”) Treatment by 
milk diet. 

Galactopyr'etus. (Gr. yaXa, 
“milk,” and nup£T(t$, “ fever.”) Milk 
fever. 

Galactorrhoe'a. (Gr. yaXa , “ milk,” 
and psw, to “ flow.”) Excessive flow 
of milk. 

Galactoscope. Lactometer. 

Galac'tose. A crystallizable sub¬ 
stance yielded by the action of mineral 
acids upon lactose. Formula, C 6 H 12 0 6 . 

Galacto'sis. The secretion of milk. 


Galactoze'mia. Excessive excre¬ 
tion of milk ; galactorrhoea. 

Galac'tozyme. (Gr. yaXa, “ milk,” 
and Co/joj, “ ferment.”) Milk in a state 
of fermentation. Also, koumyss. 

Galactu'ria. (Gr. yaXa, “milk,” 
and oupov, “ urine.”) Chyluria. 

Galan'gal. Galanga; the root of 
Alpinia galanga or A. ojficinarum ; it 
is stimulant and aromatic. 

G&l'banum. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a fetid gum-resin procured from 
the Bubon Galbanum and other um¬ 
belliferous plants. It is expectorant, 
stimulant, and antispasmodic, and has 
been used in amenorrhoea, chronic 
rheumatism, and chronic bronchial 
affections. 


Ga'lea. (Lat.,“a leather helmet.”) 
Galen’s bandage; a bandage for the 


head somewhat resembling a helmet. 
Also, the amnion. 

Ga'lea Cap'itis. Epicranial apo¬ 
neurosis. Membrana epicrania. See 
Membrane. 

Gale-amauro'sis. (From Gr. yaXr), 
“ weasel,” and amaurosis.') Amaurotic 
cat’s-eye. See also Amaurosis. 

Gale'ga Virgima'na. Tephrosia 
Virginiana. A North American plant 
of the natural order Leguminosse. It 
has been used as a vermifuge. 

Galen’s Bandage. Galea. See 
Bandage. 

Gale'na. A native sulphide and 
principal ore of lead. It is shining 
bluish-gray in color, and is cubic in 
crystallization and cleavage. 

Galen'ic. Pertaining to, or accord¬ 
ing to the principles of, Galen. Espe¬ 
cially applied to the use of vegetable 
remedies. 

Galeop'sis Lada'num. A Euro¬ 
pean plant of the natural order Labiatst , 
the basis of several German pectoral 
nostrums. 

Gallpe'a Cuspa'ria. A tree of the 
natural order Rutacese, from which 
Angustura bark is said to be obtained. 

Galipe'a Offi^na'lis. The tree 
which is said to produce Angustura or 
Cusparia bark (U. S. Ph.). 

Gal'ipot. A small glazed earthen 
pot; gallipot. Also barras, a concrete 
crude turpentine yielded by various 
species of pines; crude Burgundy pitch. 

Ga'lium. Bedstraw. A genus of 
herbs of the natural order Rubiacese, 
including many species natives of the 
TJ. S. and Europe. G. Apari'ne or 
Cleav'ers, an herbaceous plant of the 
natural order Rubiacese , the juice of 
which is reputed to be antiscorbutic, 
diuretic, and aperient. G. Asprell'um, 
rough bedstraw. An indigenous plant, 
having the diuretic properties of most 
of its genus. G. Circse'zans, wild 
liquorice. An indigenous plant, pos¬ 
sessing diuretic and demulcent proper¬ 
ties. G. Ve'ram, a European plant, 
the tops of which were employed as a 
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remedy for epilepsy and hysteria. The 
flowers are believed to be antispas- 
inodic. 

Gall, gawl. (Rarely used.) The 
secretion of the liver. See Bile. 

Gall-Bladder. The reservoir of 
the bile. A pyriform sac about four 
inches long situated in the fossa on 
the under surface of the right lobe of 
the liver. The capacity of the normal 
organ is about ten fluidrachms. When 
abnormally distended the fundus or 
anterior end may be felt projecting 
beyond the border of the liver. 

Gall-Fever. A term used in the 
Netherlands for intermittent fever; 
Walcheren fever. 

Gall-Stones. Biliary calculi, con¬ 
cretions which form in the gall-bladder, 
and which usually consist of concentric 
layers of cholesterin, and contain lime 
salts and biliary coloring matter. In 
size they vary from that of a grain 
of sand to that of a hen’s egg. These 
concretions may remain in the gall¬ 
bladder indefinitely with no symptoms, 
or may escape through the cystic and 
common duct, the passage causing 
violent pain known as hepatic or gall¬ 
stone colic. Rarely they ulcerate into 
the peritoneal cavity and excite fatal 
peritonitis, or ulcerate into the stomach 
or intestine through adhesions between 
those organs and the gall-bladder. 

GalTa. (Lat., pi. Gallic.') “Nut- 
gall.” The name (U. S. Ph.) for excres¬ 
cences produced by the punctures and 
deposited ova of Cynips gallse tinctorise 
on an oak (the Quercus infectoria) of 
Western Asia. Galls are heavy, hard, 
globular bodies, about one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter; 
powerfully astringent and generally 
used externally in gargles, ointments, 
etc., but are sometimes employed in 
diarrhoea and like complaints. 

Garlic Aijid. Hydrogen gallate. 
A crystallizable substance derived 
from galls, and from the decomposition 
of tannic acid; employed in certain 
cases as an astringent. 


Gal'licus Morbus. “ French dis¬ 
ease syphilis. 

Gallinaceous. Of an order in¬ 
cluding the common domestic fowls. 

Gallin&g'inis Ca'put. Veru mon- 
tanum; an eminence in the urethra. 
See Caput Gallinaginis. 

Gal'lipot. An apothecary’s small 
glazed earthen jar. 

Gallon. A standard liquid measure; 
four quarts; in the United States equiv¬ 
alent to 231 cu.in. 

Galvanic. Pertaining to that form 
of electricity produced by chemical 
action. G. Battery, an apparatus 
consisting of two plates of different 
metals immersed in a fluid which acts 
upon one plate when the two are con¬ 
nected by a wire. 

Gal'vanism. (After Galvani.) Elec¬ 
tricity produced by chemical action. 
See Electricity. 

Galvano-cautery. Destruction of 
tissue by means of a wire heated by 
a galvanic current. 

Galvanbm'eter. An apparatus to 
determine the direction, and, roughly, 
the strength, of a galvanic current. 
Galvanoscope. 

Gambir', gam-beer. Gambier; the 
Malay name for the inspissated juice 
j of the Uncaria gambir, a Malacca plant 
1 of the natural order Rubiacese; square 
j catechu and terra japonica being also 
the product of this plant. Gambir is 
a powerful astringent, and is much 
used in tanning and dyeing. 

Gamboge. See Gambogia. 

Gamboge', American. A secre¬ 
tion similar to gamboge, obtained from 
several species of Vismia. 

Gambo'gia. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for gamboge or camboge, a con¬ 
crete vegetable juice of Garcinia Han- 
burii , an Asiatic tree of the natural 
order Guttiferse. It is a strong, harsh 
cathartic and emetic. In over-doses it 
has been attended with fatal results. It 
is also a valuable pigment of pure and 
brilliant yellow. 

Gamogen'esis. (Gr. yayus, “ nup- 
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tials,” and yeveais, 11 generation.”) Sex¬ 
ual reproduction ; the mode of repro¬ 
duction prevailing among the higher 
animals, by means of impregnation 
resulting from sexual connection. 

Gan'gllform, gang-glif-orm. (From 
ganglion, and Lat.ybrma, “ form.’ ) Re¬ 
sembling a ganglion. 

Gang-lio'ma, gang - gle - o - mah. 
(From ganglion , and Gr. suffix - oma , 
“tumor.”) A rarely-used term for any 
enlargement of a lymphatic gland. 

Gan'g-lion, gang-gle-on. (Lat., from 
Gr. yayyXiov, “ knot.”) In Anatomy, a 
knot-like aggregation of nerve-tissue. 
In Surgery, a circumscribed enlarge¬ 
ment of the synovial sheath of a ten¬ 
don. A nerve-ganglion is a partly 
independent nerve-centre, with distinct 
functions in connection with adjacent 
| structures. G., Andersch’s, the in¬ 
ferior and larger ganglion of the 
spinal accessory nerve; the petrous 
ganglion. G., Arnold’s, the otic gan¬ 
glion. G., Cardiac, one situated in 
the superficial cardiac plexus of the 
sympathetic nerve, beneath the arch of 
the aorta. G., Casserian, the semi¬ 
lunar ganglion, on the fifth nerve, near 
the apex of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. G., Cervical, three 
ganglia on the cervical portion of the 
sympathetic nerve: (1) the superior , 
i the largest, is opposite the second and 
i third cervical vertebras, behind the 
j sheath of the internal carotid artery ; 

(2) the middle or thyroid , the smallest, 

! opposite the fifth cervical vertebra, 
upon the thyroid artery; (3) the in¬ 
ferior , is between the neck of the first 
rib and the transverse process of the 
seventh cervical vertebra. G., Cil¬ 
iary, ophthalmic or lenticular , is about 
the size of a pin’s head, and situated 
at the back of the orbit, between the 
1 external rectus muscle and the optic 
nerve. It has three communicating 
branches—viz. from the nasal branch 
of the ophthalmic, from the branch of 
the third nerve, distributed to the in¬ 
ferior oblique muscle, and one from 
the cavernous plexus of the sympa¬ 


thetic nerve. From it pass off about 
twelve filaments, which enter the pos¬ 
terior part of the eyeball and are dis¬ 
tributed to the iris and ciliary muscle. 
G. Impar, a ganglion of the sym¬ 
pathetic nerve in front of the coccyx. 
J., Jugular, the superior and smaller 
ganglion of the spinal accessory nerve, 
situated in the jugular foramen. G., 
Lenticular, the ciliary ganglion. G., 
Meckel’s, the spheno-palatine gan¬ 
glion. G., Ophthalmic, the ciliary 
ganglion. G., Otic (Arnold’s ganglion), 
lies upon the inner surface of the in¬ 
ferior maxillary nerve, below the fora¬ 
men ovale, and behind the cartilag¬ 
inous portion of the Eustachian tube. 
Receives branches from the inferior 
maxillary, the auriculo-temporal, the 
glosso - pharyngeal, and the facial 
nerves, and from the sympathetic plex¬ 
us surrounding the middle meningeal 
artery. G., Petrous, the inferior gan¬ 
glion of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve. 
G. of Ribes, a ganglion the existence 
of which is uncertain, uniting the two 
cords of the sympathetic nerve at the 
base of the brain. G., Semilunar (one 
on each side of the spinal column), is 
the largest ganglion in the body, and 
consists of an aggregation of small 
ganglia of the solar plexus, near the 
suprarenal capsule. G., Spheno-pal¬ 
atine, or Meckel’s ganglion, is situated 
in the spheno-maxillary fossa, near the 
spheno-palatine foramen. It receives 
a root from the sympathetic, a motor 
root from the facial nerve through the 
Vidian, and a sensory root from the 
fifth nerve. It gives branches to the 
orbit, palate, nose, and pharynx. G. 
of Wrisbergf, the cardiac ganglion of 
the sympathetic, beneath the arch of 
the aorta. 

Gangrae'na O'ris. Gangrene of 
the mouth; gangrenous stomatitis. 
Cancrum Oris (<?. v.). 

Gangrseno'sis. The state of being, 
or becoming, gangrenous. 

Gan'grene,gang-green. (Gr. ypaivui , 
to “ gnaw.’’) Death and putrefaction 
of a portion of the body; mortification, 
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sphacelus, or necrosis. Gangrene is 
caused either by cessation of the circu¬ 
lation of a part by chemical or me¬ 
chanical destruction of the tissue- 
elements, or by anything that inter¬ 
feres with local nutrition. Physiologi¬ 
cally, gangrene occurs in the umbilical 
cord after birth. If the arterial circu¬ 
lation is interrupted, as from throm¬ 
bosis, embolism, and endarteritis, the 
result is dry or senile gangrene. If 
the veins are occluded, moist gangrene 
occurs. G., Constitutional, that due 
to a general disease, especially diabetes. 
G., Dry or Senile, that which is 
usually seen in old age, and is due to 
occlusion of the main artery of the 
part. G., Embolic, dry gangrene, 
caused by an embolus occluding an 
artery. G., Hospital, a fatal and in¬ 
fectious form, due to overcrowding of 
wounded persons and the absence of 
antiseptic treatment. G., Moist, that 
due to occlusion of the veins or to 
arrested nutrition from systemic dis¬ 
ease, or from traumatism, chemical 
destruction, or the effects of great heat 
or cold. G., Senile, dry gangrene of 
aged people, usually first affecting the 
feet. 

Gan'grSnous, gang-gren-us. Per¬ 
taining to, affected with, or having 
the character of, gangrene. 

Gannal’s Solution. See Solu¬ 
tion. 

Gant’s Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

Gar'ancjin. A mixture of the re¬ 
sultant carbonized residue from the 
action of oil on the woody fibre and 
other constituents of madder with the 
coloring matter of madder. It is a 
puce-colored or brownish powder used 
in dyeing. 

Gai^in'ia Cambo'gia. A plant 
of Ceylon, considered to produce the 
best gamboge. (See Gambogia.) G. 
Hanbu'rii, a Siamese tree yielding 
the officinal gamboge (U. S. Ph.) 
G. Mangosta'na, a tree found in 
great abundance in Java and the Mo¬ 
lucca Islands. It bears a fruit about 


the size of an orange, of delicious 
taste, eaten in numerous disorders. 
The dried bark has been employed in 
dysentery, etc. A decoction bas been 
given in ulcerated sore throat. G. 
Morel'la, an East Indian tree yielding 
| gambogia. G. Purpu'rea, a species 
! yielding a concrete oil of mangosteen, 
called kokum butter in India, where it 
is used in cases of chaps. 

Garde'niaGrandiflo'ra. A Chinese 
tree of the natural order Rnbiacese. the 
fruit of which is used to dye the yel¬ 
low robes of the mandarins. It affords 
a bright-red coloring glucoside called 
crocin. 

Gargaris'ma. (Gr. yapyafn^w, to 
“ gargle.”) Gargarism ; a gargle ; a 
liquid preparation with which to rinse 
the throat. 

Gar'gle. Gargarism ; a liquid med¬ 
icine for rinsing the mouth and throat, 
and for application to the uvula, ton¬ 
sils, and mucous membranes of the 
fauces. The process of gargling is 
effected by receiving the liquid into 
the mouth, throwing back the head, 
and preventing the liquid from de- 
j scending into the stomach by agitating 
it by a gentle expiration. 

Gar'lic. The familiar name of the 
Allium sativum; stimulant, carmina¬ 
tive, and diuretic. 

Gar'rya Fremon'tii. A California 
plant of the natural order Cornacese, 
considered of antiperiodic properties. 

Gas. Any substance which in its 
natural condition is aeriform. Equal 
volumes of all gases at the same tem¬ 
perature and under the same pressure 
contain the same number of molecules; 
hence, all gaseous molecules occupy an 
equal space, and the specific gravities 
of any two gases are to each other as 
the weights of their molecules (law of 
Avogadro). G., Coal, an illuminating 
gas derived from coal, and consisting 
of free hydrogen, olefiant gas, carbonic 
oxide, etc. 

Gas'eous. Having the nature of, or 
i pertaining to, gas ; of aeriform fluidity. 
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Gasom'eter. An apparatus to col¬ 
lect and measure gases. 

Gasomet'ric. A branch of chemi¬ 
cal analysis. See Analysis. 

GasSm'etry. The measurement of 
gases. The science of gases, or gas- 
measurement. 

Gasp. A spasmodic arrest in breath¬ 
ing. 

Gasserian Ganglion. See Gan¬ 
glion. 

Gas'ter. (Gr. yaazqp^) The stom¬ 
ach ; also, the abdomen. 

Gasterangemphrax 'is, ga s-ter-an- 
jem-frax-is. (Gr. yafrrqp, the “ stom¬ 
ach,” ayyos, “ vessel,” and k'p<ppazc$, “ ob¬ 
struction.”) Congestion of the blood¬ 
vessels of the stomach. Also, obstruc¬ 
tion of the pylorus. 

Gasterasthe'nla. (Gr. yaarqp, 
“stomach,” «, priv., and <70evo?, 
“strength.”) Debility of the stomach. 

GasterhysterSt'omy. (Gr. yaffrqp, 
“belly,” uffrspa, “womb,” and to pi j, 
“ incision.”) Opening the uterus by in¬ 
cision through the abdomen. Caesarian 
section. 

Gastr&l'gia. (Gr. yaar-qp, “ stom¬ 
ach,” and uAyoq, “ pain.”) Gastro- 
dynia ; cardialgia ; pain of the stomach 
or in the gastric region ; it occurs in 
various disorders, and is associated with 
nervous dyspepsia, gastric ulcer, etc. 

Gastrec'tomy. (Gr. yaarqp , “ stom¬ 
ach,” and exToprj , “ a cutting out.”) 
The surgical removal of a portion of 
the stomach. 

Gastreleo'sis. (Gr. yaazqp , “stom¬ 
ach,” and show, to “ ulcerate.”) Gastric 
ulceration. 

Gastrer^ephalo'ma. (From Gr. 
yavTTjp, “stomach,” and encephaloma.') 
Gastric encephaloma. 

Gas'tric. (Gr. ycurrqp, “ stomach.”) 
Pertaining to, or involving, the stomach. 

Gastric Arteries. See Artery. 

Gas'tric Fever. Fever with un¬ 
usual gastric derangement; enteric 
fever. A term that has been loosely 
applied to acute gastritis, to malarial 


fevers with gastric symptoms, and to 
typhoid fever. 

Gas'tric Juice. The peculiar sol¬ 
vent digestive fluid, secreted by the 
stomach. See Succus Gastricus. 

Gastric Nerves. See Nerve. 

Gastric Plexus. See Plexus. 

Gastric Veins. See Vein. 

Gastri'tis. (Gr. yaarqp, “ stomach,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of one or more of the coats 
of the stomach. G., Acute, that 
caused most frequently by irritant 
poisons, but also by excessive spirit¬ 
drinking and undigested food. It de¬ 
velops rapidly, accompanied by more 
or less epigastric pain, vomiting, thirst, 
marked prostration, and moderate fever. 
Recovery is the rule, except in cases 
due to irritant poisons. G., Chronic, 
that caused by long-continued dyspep¬ 
sia and the abuse of alcohol, character¬ 
ized by marked symptoms of indiges¬ 
tion with epigastric tenderness, and, 
anatomically, by thickening rugosity 
and often a mammillated appearance 
of the mucous membrane. The latter 
condition is known as Vetat mame- 
lonne. Polypoid growths are also found 
in some cases. G., Phlegmonous, 
suppurative inflammation of the sub¬ 
mucous coat of the stomach. A rare 
disease, the etiology of which is un¬ 
certain. In some cases it is due to 
pyaemia. G., Polyposa, chronic gas¬ 
tritis, with the formation of polypoid 
growths. 

Gastrobro'sis. (Gr. ya/rrqp, “stom¬ 
ach, and fiptotris, “gnawing.”) Morbid 
gastric perforation. 

Gastrobro'sis Ulpero'sa. Gas- 
trelcobrosis. Perforation of the stom¬ 
ach by ulceration ; gastrelcosis. 

Gas'tro 9 ele, gas-tro-seel. (Gr. 
yavTqp, “stomach,” and xqXq, “rup¬ 
ture.”) Hernia of the stomach. 

Gastrocne'mius. The large muscle 
of the calf of the leg. See Muscle. 

Gastroeoli'tis. (Gr. yatrrqp, “ stom¬ 
ach,” xwXuv, “ colon,” and suffix -itis. 
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“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
stomach and colon ; dysentery. 

Gastrodynia, gas-tro-din-e-ah. (Gr. 
yaarqp, “ stomach,” and oduvq, “ pain.”) 
Gastralgia; gastric neuralgia; pain in 
the stomach. 

GastroSnterl'tis. (Gr. yaorqp, 
“stomach,” evrspov, “intestine,” and 
suffix -ids, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach and small in¬ 
testines. 

Gastro-epiploic Arteries. See 
Artery. 

Gastro-epiploic Veins. See Vein. 

Gas'trolith. (Gr. yaarqp , “ stom¬ 
ach,” and Xi0o<z, “ stone.”) A concre¬ 
tion formed in the stomach. 

Gastrolithi'asis. (From the same.) 
The formation of gastroliths ; gastro- 
lithic condition. 

Gastromala/cia. (Gr. yaarqp , 
“stomach,” and /iai.axo?, “ soft.”) Soft¬ 
ening of the stomach ; usually due to 
post-mortem changes. 

Gastrome'nia. Vicarious menstrua¬ 
tion from the stomach. 

Gastrop'athy. (Gr. yaarqp , “ stom¬ 
ach,” and 7T aOo<s, “disease.”) An affec¬ 
tion of the stomach ; gastric disorder. 

Gastroperiodyn'Ia. (Gr. yaarqp, 
“stomach,” xeptodoq, “period,” and 
oduvq, “ pain.”) A peculiar, intense 
periodical pain in the stomach. 

Gastrople'gia. (Gr. yaarqp , “ stom¬ 
ach,” and x/.qyq, “ a stroke.”) Gastro- 
paralysis; paralysis of the stomach. 

Gastrorrha/gia. (Gr. yaarqp,“ stom¬ 
ach, and pqyvopc, “ to break forth.”) 
Haemorrhage from the stomach ; haema- 
temesis. 

Gastror'rhaphy. (Gr. yaarqp, 
“stomach.” and pa<pq, “ suture.”) Su¬ 
ture of a wound of the stomach or ab¬ 
domen. An operation to unite a belly- 
wound or to cure gastric fistula. 

Gastrorrhoe'a. (Gr. yaarqp , “ stom¬ 
ach,” and pew, to “ flow.”) Morbid in¬ 
crease of gastric secretion. 

Gas'troscope. (Gr. yaarqp, “ stom¬ 


ach,” and axoizeiv, “to examine.”) An 
instrument with which to examine the 
interior of the stomach. 

Gastro'ses. (Gr. yaarqp^ “stomach.”) 
Gastric disorders ; a generic name for 
diseases of the stomach. 

Gastrds'tomy. (Gr. yaarqp, “ stom¬ 
ach,” and <TTop.a, “ mouth.”) An opera¬ 
tion to establish a fistulous opening 
into the stomach ; incision of the 
stomach through the abdominal walls, 
practised in case of oesophageal strict¬ 
ure, for the purpose of direct introduc¬ 
tion of aliment into the stomach. 

Gas'trdtome. An instrument with 
which to perform gastrotomy. 

Gastrdt'omy. (Gr. yaarqp, “stom¬ 
ach,” and to/ iq. “ section.”) Incision 
of the stomach or abdomen. The term 
is variously applied to the Caesarean 
section, laparotomy, gastrostomy, etc. 

Gathering. Popular term for ab¬ 
scess or suppuration. 

Gaultbe'ria. (After Dr. Gaul- 
thier.) A large genus of evergreen 
shrubs, of the natural order Ericaceae,, 
natives of America, Asia, etc., in¬ 
cluding many species bearing edible 
fruits. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the leaves of the Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens. It is aromatic, astringent, 
and stimulant, and has been used in 
chronic diarrhoea. G. Leucocar'pa, 
a plant found on the mountains of 
Java, yielding an oil similar to that 
of wintergreen. G., Oil of. (See 
Oil.) G. Procum'bens, winter- 
green or teaberry, native of U. S., 
bearing edible bright-red fruits re¬ 
sembling berries, and having a spicy, 
aromatic flavor. 

GaulthSr'ic AQ'id. The heavy oil 
of partridge-berry, or Gaultheria pro¬ 
cumbent, a constituent of the commer¬ 
cial oil of wintergreen. 

Gauze, Antiseptic. See Anti¬ 
septic. 

Gay-Lussac’s Law. See Law. 

Oelatiflca'tion. Conversion into 
gelatin. 

Qrelatig'enous. Yielding gelatin. 
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Q-el'atin. (Lat. gelare , “ to con¬ 
geal.”) A yellowish, transparent, vit¬ 
reous, nearly tasteless, nitrogenous sub¬ 
stance, obtained by boiling from bone 
and tendon. It probably does not ex¬ 
ist in the tissues as gelatin, but is an 
altered form of collagen arid ossein. 
In cold water gelatin swells and be¬ 
comes a soft, jelly-like mass; in hot 
water it quickly dissolves. A small 
amount of gelatin is a useful addition 
to diet, but it does not form tissue and 
alone cannot support life. G., Medi¬ 
cated, medicinal substance incorpo¬ 
rated with gelatin and used externally. 
That most used is “ Unna’s zinc-glue,” 
consisting of zinc oxide 3, gelatin 3, 
glycerin 5, and water 9 parts. This 
is an excellent basis for antiseptic, 
stimulating, and sedative drugs in the 
treatment of skin diseases. G. Cul¬ 
ture-medium is used in the cultiva¬ 
tion of microorganisms, and consists 
of from 5 to 10 parts of gelatin and 
1 to 3 parts of peptone in 100 parts 
of water. G. of Wharton, the mu¬ 
cous tissue forming the greater part 
of the umbilical cord. 

Gelat'inous. Jelly-like; relating 
to, yielding, or resembling gelatin; 
viscous. 

Gelatinous Tissues. See Tissue. 

Gelation. (Lat .gelare, u to freeze.”) 
Gelatio; a freezing or frost-bite. A 
term variously applied to chilblain, to 
positive freezing of a portion of the 
body, to gangrene of the feet from 
cold, and to the rigid state of the body 
in catalepsy. 

Gel'ose. A bacteriological culture- 
medium. 

Q-el'semine or (Jelse'mia. A col¬ 
orless, inodorous, solid, and powerful 

I alkaloid, procured from the Gelsemmm 
sempervirens. It has an extremely bit¬ 
ter taste, is poisonous, and is freely 
: soluble in ether, but only moderately 
: so in water. 

Gelse'mium. Yellow jasmine. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the rhizome and 
rootlets of Gelsemium sempervirens. 


It has been employed as a nervous 
sedative in remittent and intermittent 
fevers, neuralgia, etc. In overdoses it 
is a poison, and is usually given as a 
tincture. Also, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Loganiacese. 

Ge'ly’s Suture. See Suture. 

Gelse'mium Sempervi'rens. G. 

Nitidum. Yellow jasmine. A climb¬ 
ing evergreen shrub of the natural 
order Apocynese , native of the Southern 
U. S. It is a poisonous plant, bearing 
yellow flowers of great beauty and 
fragrance. 

Gemelllp'arous. (Lat. gemelli, 
“ twins,” and pario, to “ bring forth.”) 
Gemellary; bearing twins. 

Gemellus. See Muscle. 

Qr6m'inate. Paired; twin. 

Gemination. The production of 
twins. 

Gemmation. Cell-formation by 
budding. See Cell. 

Gemmip'arous. The tendency to 
reproduce by means of buds. Applied 
chiefly to the lower orders of plant- 
life. 

Ge'na. (Lat.; pi. Gense.) The 
cheek ; the lateral walls of the mouth ; 
especially applied to the external sur¬ 
face of the cheek. 

Gendarus'sa Vulg-a'ris. Justicia 
gendarussa. An Indian shrub of the 
natural order Accinthacese. Its root is 
astringent and its leaves emetic. 

Gen'era. (Lat.) Plural of Genus 

(q. v.). 

Gen'eral Anat'omy. Histology; 
minute anatomy, treating of general 
tissue and elementary structure. 

Gen'eral Practl'tioner. Applied 

to a physician of general practice, not 
confining himself to any special branch 
of therapeutics, but undertaking medi¬ 
cine, surgery, and obstetrics. 

Generation. (Lat. generare , “ to 
beget.”) The act of reproducing new 
organisms ; reproduction. The repro¬ 
duction of cells and some unicellular 
organisms is—1. By fission , or simple 
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cell-division. 2. By gemmation , or the 
formation of buds which separate and 
become new cells. 3. Conjugation , an 
approach to sexual reproduction, one 
organism fusing with another and form¬ 
ing a mass in which young cells de¬ 
velop, and finally become mature. This 
occurs in Gregarinse. 4. Sexual, the 
conjunction of a male and a female 
element being required. 5. Partheno¬ 
genesis , reproduction without sexual 
union in organisms which usually re¬ 
produce sexually, as in bees. G., 
Alternation of, a term applied to 
certain organisms which at one stage of j 
their existence reproduce asexually, but 
sexually when mature. Common in 
tape-worms and some varieties of in¬ 
sects. G., Spontaneous, the doc¬ 
trine that living beings can develop 
from dead organic matter; the “ abio- 
genesis” of Huxley. 

Qfener'ic. Pertaining to a whole 
genus; comprehensive. 

Q-ene'sial. (Gr. yeveai?, “ genera¬ 
tion.”) Pertaining to generation. 

QfenesiSl'ogy. (Gr. y£vs<Tis, “gen¬ 
eration,” and j.oyos, “ discourse.”) The 
doctrine of generation. 

Qfen'esis. (Gr. Genera¬ 

tion, production ; broadly, the origin 
of anything. 

Qfenet'iea. (From the same.) Agents 
affecting the sexual organs, as aph¬ 
rodisiacs, antaphrodisiacs, emmena- j 
gogues, etc. Also applied to disorders j 
of the sexual functions. 

(jre'nian. (Gr. yevetov, “ chin.”) 
Genial; pertaining to the chin. 

QfSnic'ulate. (Lat. genu, “ knee.”) 
Bent in the form of a knee. 

Genic'ulate Bodies. Corpora gen- 
iculata. 

Genioglossus. Geniohyoglossus. 

Qfeniohyoglos'sus. A muscle be- j 
tween the tongue and the lower jaw. 
See Muscle. 

Q-enis'ta. A genus of shrubs of 
the natural order Leguminosse , natives 1 
of Western Asia, Europe, etc. There 
are more than one hundred species, i 


from one of which, the Planta Genista, 
the Plantagenets are said to have ob¬ 
tained that name. G. Jun'cea, Span¬ 
ish broom ; Spartinm junceum ; a purga¬ 
tive. G. Pur'gans, a European plant 
of cathartic and emetic properties. G. 
Scopa'ria, a native of France. The 
seeds and flowering tops are purgative 
and diuretic. G. Spino'sa In'dica, 
a tree the leaves of which boiled in 
vinegar are reputed to be diuretic, as 
is also a decoction of the roots. 

Qfen'ital. (Lat. gignere, “ to beget.”) 
Pertaining to sexual reproduction. G. 
Cord, the cord formed in the embryo 
by the union of the ducts of Muller 
and Wolff. G. Fissure, a groove ex¬ 
tending from the cloaca to the genital 
tubercle of the embryo. G. Tubercle, 
the rudimentary genital organs which 
in the human embryo appear as a 
small prominence at about the sixth 
week. 

Q-en'itals. Genitalia. The organs 
concerned in sexual reproduction. 

Genito-crural Nerve. See Nerve. 

Qfenito-spi'nal Cen'tre. A hy¬ 
pothetical centre in the lumbar portion 
of the spinal cord, influencing the func¬ 
tions of the genitals. 

Genito - u'rinary. Pertaining to 
the genital and urinary apparatus. 

Gen'tian. A medicinal root, an ex¬ 
cellent bitter stomachic tonic, especially 
in cases of simple debility of the di¬ 
gestive organs. 

Gentia'na, jen-she-a-na. A Linnaean 
genus of plants of the natural order 
Gentiauacese , including upward of one 
hundred and eighty species, many of 
which possess tonic properties. Also, 
the name (U. S. Ph.) of the root of 
Gentiana lutea. G. Amarel'la or G. 
German'ica, a German plant; a bit¬ 
ter tonic like Gentiana lutea , for which 
it is sometimes used as a substitute. 
G. Catesbsei, blue gentian. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the root of Gentiana 
Catesbsei. G. Chiray'ta, ophelia chi- 
rata. An Indian plant used in d}’s- 
pepsia and as an antiperiodic in inter- 
mittents. G. Crini'ta, fringed gen- 
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tian. An herbaceous plant of the Mid¬ 
dle U. S., bearing a large, bright blue 
flower. Its root is employed medi¬ 
cinally as a tonic. G. Lu'tea or G. 
Ru'bra, a mountain-plant of Europe; 
its root is extremely bitter and almost 
inodorous. It is tonic and stomachic, 
and in large doses aperient. G. Quin- 
queflo'ra, the five-flowered gentian, 
indigenous in the U. S., and'possessed 
of virtues similar to Gentiana lutea. 
G. Sapona'rla, native of the Southern 
and Middle U. S. It is believed to be 
diaphoretic as well as tonic. 

Gen'tianin, jen-she-an-in. A bitter 
substance obtained from the plant Gen¬ 
tiana. lutea , and supposed to be its active 
principle. 

Q-e'nu, je-noo. (Lat.; pi. Genua.) 
The knee ; the articulation of the lower 
leg and the thigh. The knee-joint is 
the most complicated in the body; it 
is an angular ginglymus, and is formed 
by the lower extremity of the femur 
and the upper extremity of the tibia, 
covered anteriorly by a small round 
bone, the knee-pan or patella. The 
word is also used for the rounded an¬ 
terior border of the corpus callosum 
of the brain. 

Ge'nu Val'gum. Name applied to 
the deformity of the legs commonly 
known as knock-knee. 

Q-e'nu Va'rum. Bow-leg. 

Q-e'nus. (Lat., “family.”) A group 
of analogous species; a division of 
scientific classification. Applied to 
species presenting certain common and 
distinctive characteristics. 

Q-enyantri'tis. (From genyantrum, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the antrum of High- 
more. 

Genyan'trum. (Gr. yevoq, “ cheek,” 
and avrpov, “ cavity.”) The antrum of 
Highmore. 

Geoffrae'a Iner'mis. The name 
of the cabbage tree, of the natural 
order Leguminosse, native of South 
and Central America. It is anthel¬ 
mintic and cathartic. 


(^eol'ogy. (Gr. yr h “ earth,” and 
Xoyog, “ discourse.”) The science of 
the structure of the earth and its con¬ 
stituents. 

G-eoph'agism, je-of-aj-izin. (Gr. 
yvj, “earth,” and <payeiv , “to eat.”) 
Geophagy ; earth-eating ; dirt-eating ; 
the practice of eating earth ; Chthon- 
OPHAGIA (q. v.). 

Q-eor'gla Bark. The bark of 
Pinckneya pubens, of tonic and febri¬ 
fuge properties; has been employed as 
a substitute for cinchona. 

Qera'nium. “ Cranesbill.” The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the rhizome of 
Geranium maculatum. It is a na¬ 
tive of the United States; is astrin¬ 
gent and has been employed with good 
results in cholera infantum, chronic 
dysentery, etc. 

Gera'nium Moscha'tum. A plant 
of Europe, reputed to be diaphoretic 
and excitant. 

Gera'nium Robertia'num. Herb 
Robert. A plant native of Europe and 
the United States. It has been em¬ 
ployed as an antispasmodic, as well as 
an application in various inflammations 
and sores. 

G-erm. (Lat. germen, “ sprout.”) 
The ovum or cell which on receiving a 
spermatozoon develops into a mature 
organism. G.-Cell, the ovum after it 
has been impregnated by the sperma¬ 
tozoon. G. Theory, the theory that 
infectious and contagious diseases are 
due to the growth of microorganisms 
within the body. 

^er'man Sil'ver. A white alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, in different 
proportions for different uses. Pack- 
fong. 

Q-er'man Tin'der. Amadou. 

QrSr'minal. Pertaining to a germ 
or ovum. G. Area, embryonic area or 
area germinativa, the central thicken¬ 
ing of the blastodermic vesicle of an 
ovum which in animals is seen a few 
days after impregnation. Later it be¬ 
comes oval, and in it develops a groove, 
the axial or medullary groove. The 
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groove finally becomes a closed canal 
which is the beginning of the central 
nervous system. G. Spot, zona pellu- 
cida , the beginning of the germinal 
area. G. Vesicle, blastodermic vesicle ; 
the globular layer of embryonal epi- 
blastic cells enclosed by the vitelline 
membrane. 

Qrerontox'on. (Gr. yepuiv, “ old 
man,” and r«£«v, “bow.”) The cycloid 
opacity of the cornea occurring in 
elderly persons, from fatty degenera¬ 
tion of the corneal tissue. The Arcus 
Senilis (q. v.). 

(^■esta'tion. (Lat. gerere, “ to bear.”) 
The condition of pregnancy. See Preg¬ 
nancy. 

Gethyl'lis Spira'lis. A South 
African plant of the natural order 
Amaryllidacese , bearing an orange- 
colored fruit of much fragrance. It 
has been used medicinally in flatulence 
and colic. 

Q-e'um. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the Geum rivale. It is an astringent, 
G. Riva'le,an herbaceous plant, native 
of North America and Europe. The 
root is astringent, and has been used in 
•diarrhoea, leucorrhoea, haemorrhages, 
•etc. G. Virginia'num, an herbaceous 
plant, native of the United States, 
having the same medicinal properties 
as Geum rivale. 

Giant-cell. See Cell. 

Gibbos'ity. (Lat. gibbus, <: arched.”) 
Prominence; convexity; hump; 
hunchback condition; applied to a 
symptom in rickets, in caries of the 
vertebrae, etc. Angular curvature of 
the spine. Cypiiosis ( q. v.). 

(Jrille'nia. A genus of herbaceous 
plants of the natural order Rosacese , 
including two species. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the root of Gillenia trifo- 
liata and of Gillenia stipulacea, both 
natives of North America. Their roots 
are regarded as a mild and efficacious 
emetic; properties similar to ipecac¬ 
uanha. 

Qim'bernat’s Lig'ament. A por¬ 
tion of the external oblique muscle in¬ 


serted into the pectineal line. See 
Ligament. 

Qrin Liver or Gin-Drinker’s Liver. 

Cirrhosed liver; nutmeg liver. See 
Liver. 

Gingelly Oil. See Oil. 

(frin'ger. The dried rhizome of 
Zingiber officinale , a plant indigenous 
in China and India; of stimulant and 
carminative properties. 

Q-ingi'vse, jin-ji-ve. (Lat., pi. of 
gingiva.') The gums; the reddish, vas¬ 
cular fleshy tissue surrounding the 
necks of the teeth. 

Q-in'gival, jin-jiv-al. (Lat. gingiva , 
“ gum.”) Pertaining to the gums. 

(^in'glval Line. A term applied 
to a certain reddish line on the edge 
of the gums, sometimes seen in 
phthisis, in pregnancy, etc.; also, to a 
similar bluish line produced by lead¬ 
poisoning ( coendea ex plurnbo gingiva ), 
and caused by the deposit of lead in 
the papillae of the mucous membrane. 

Q-ingivi'tis. (Lat. gingiva, “gum,” 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) 
An unclassical term for inflammation 
of the gums. The purer word is vlitis. 

Q-ingivi'tis, Expul'sive. Gingi¬ 
vitis involving also the tooth-so.cket, 
usually beginning with an abscess, and 
eventually ejecting the tooth. 

Gin'glymoid, ging-gle-moyd. (Gr. 

YtYY'/.u[x<><i, “hinge,” and eidog, “resem¬ 
blance.”) Resembling a ginglymus or 
hinge. 

Gln'glymus, ging-gle-mus. (Lat,, 
from Gr. y 1 YY^°I j - <> ?•) Hinge-joint; ar¬ 
ticulation admitting flexion and exten¬ 
sion. See Articulation. 

(^-in'seng. A Chinese term, said to 
mean “ world’s wonder.” applied to the 
root of the Panax quinque.folium. The 
root, when dried, is of a yellowish-white 
color, with a taste similar to that of 
liquorice. It is believed to be tonic and 
stimulant. 

Giz'zard. The strong muscular 
portion of the gullet in certain birds. 
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Glabel'la. The triangular space 
between the eyebrows. 

Glabel'lad. Toward the glabellar 
aspect. 

Glabellar Aspect. Aspect toward 
the glabella. 

Gla'cial, glay-she-al. (Lat. glacies, 
“ice.”) Pertaining to ice; icy; frozen. 

Gla'cial Ace'tic AqIcL The most 
concentrated acetic acid obtainable. It 
contains 79 per cent, of real acid, and 
crystallizes in icy leaflets at about 55° 
Fahr. 

Gla'cial Phosphoric Acjs'id. A 

monobasic phosphoric acid, having the 
form of a colorless, transparent glass, 
soluble in water and alcohol. It has 
been employed as a tonic and refrig¬ 
erant. 

Gladi'olus. (Dim. of Lat. gladius , 
“ sword.”) A genus of plants having 
bulbous roots, of the natural order Iri- 
dacex, including several species, some 
of which are cultivated for their beau¬ 
tiful flowers. The root of the Gladi¬ 
olus communis has been employed as 
an aphrodisiac. 

Gladi'olus. The middle part of 
the sternum. 

Glaire. Glair. The white of an 
egg. The name applied to any viscous 
transparent substance resembling the 
: white of an egg, but particularly the 
mucus secreted by a mucous membrane 
affected with nasal catarrh. 

Glair'y. Mucous ; albuminous ; 
viscous and transparent, like egg- 
albumin. 

Gland. (Lat. glans , an “ acorn.”) 
An organ the function of which is to 
i separate certain substances from the 
blood which are either to be used in 
the animal economy or to be thrown 
off' as waste products. In the former 
case the organ is known as a secretory 
j gland, in the latter as an excretory 
: gland. G., Agminate, Peyer’s glands. 

G., Albuminous, glands the secretion 
; of which contains albumin ; as the 
parotid. G., Anal, tubular glands 
about the anus, highly developed in 


certain animals, and secreting a noi¬ 
some fluid. G. of Bartholini, a gland 
situated at the side of the entrance of 
the vagina. G. of Blandin, mixed 
glands at the tip of the tongue. G., 
Bowman’s, tubular glands in the mu¬ 
cous membrane of the nose. G., 
Brunner’s, small convoluted tubular 
glands beneath the mucous membrane 
of the duodenum, their ducts opening 
at the bases of the villi. Their secre¬ 
tion contains a ferment which is prob¬ 
ably of importance in digestion. G., 
Buccal, small glands in the mucous 
membrane lining the cheek. G., Ce¬ 
ruminous, those which secrete the 
ear-wax of the external auditory canal. 
G., Coccygeal, a small structure at 
the end of the coccyx, consisting.of a 
plexus of minute arteries and connec¬ 
tive-tissue and granular polyhedral 
cells; function unknown. G., Cow- 
per’s, two small bodies beneath the 
anterior part of the mucous membrane 
of the urethra, and opening in the 
bulbous portion. G., Ductless, the 
spleen, thymus, and thyroid glands. 
G., Ebner’s, serous glands at the root 
of the tongue. G. of Havers, the 
fringe-like duplicatures of the synovial 
membrane of joints; thought at one 
time to be glands. G., Lachrymal, 
the gland which secretes the tears, sit¬ 
uated above the eyeball. G., Lieber- 
kiihn’s, simple minute tubular glands, 
most numerous in the large intestine, 
but also found in the small intestine. 
G., Lingual, the mucous glands of the 
tongue. G. of Littre, the mucous 
glands of the urethra. G., Luschka’s, 
the coccygeal gland. G., Lymph or 
Lymphatic, aggregations of small 
round cells enclosed in a reticulum of 
connective tissue, into which the lym¬ 
phatic vessels enter. They are found 
in various parts of the body, but are not 
true glands. G., Mammary, the milk- 
glands, consisting of a number of lobes 
opening on the nipple by about twenty 
galactophorous ducts. G., Meibo¬ 
mian, minute sebaceous glands im¬ 
bedded in the tarsal cartilages and 
lubricating the margins of the eyelids. 
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G., Mixed, one which secretes both 
mucus and saliva. G. of Naboth, 
small mucous glands just within the 
mouth of the uterus. G. of Nuhn, 
mixed glands at the tip of the tongue. 
G., Pacchionian, the Pacchionian 
bodies. G., Parotid, one of the sali¬ 
vary glands, situated in front of the ear, 
and opening by Steno’s duct on the 
inner surface of the cheek opposite the 
second molar tooth of the upper jaw. 
G., Peptic, the tubular glands in the ; 
mucous membrane of the cardiac end 
of the stomach. The greater portion 
of the pepsin is secreted by these 
glands. G., Peyer’s, agminated glands 
or Peyer’s patches, plaque-like groups 
of lymphoid follicles in the mucous 
membrane of the intestine. G., Pineal, 
a small conical body behind the poste¬ 
rior commissure of the brain, consisting 
chiefly of gray matter and a few me- 
dullated nerve-fibres. G., Pyloric, 
branched tubular glands in the mu¬ 
cous membrane of the pyloric end of 
the stomach. They secrete pepsin, 
but no hydrochloric acid. G., Sali¬ 
vary, the submaxillary, sublingual, 
and parotid glands, which secrete the 
saliva. G., Sebaceous, those of the 
skin which secrete oily material, and 
usually open into the hair-follicles. 
G., Serous, albuminous glands, those 
of the mucous membranes, the secre¬ 
tion of which contains albumin. G., 
Solitary, small rounded masses of 
lymphoid cells in the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the intestines ; aggregations 
of the masses form Peyer’s patches. 
G., Sublingual, the smallest of the 
salivary glands, situated beneath the 
mucous membrane of the floor of the 
mouth. It opens by a number of j 
ducts (ductus Rimniani ) on each side j 
of the fraenum linguae. G., Submax- 
illary, the salivary gland, situated in 
the anterior part of the submaxillary 
triangle. It opens by Wharton’s duct 
at the side of the fraenum linguae. G., 
Sweat or Sudoriparous, the glands 
of the skin which secrete sweat. They ' 
terminate in coils beneath the true 
skin. G., Thymus, a temporary duct- | 


less organ, situated in the neck and 
anterior mediastinum from the fourth 
costal cartilage to the lower border of 
the thyroid gland. At birth it weighs 
about half an ounce. Its development 
continues until the second year, after 
which it atrophies and nearly disap¬ 
pears. G., Thyroid, an organ resem¬ 
bling a gland, except that it has no 
duct, composed of two lobes, one on 
each side of the thyroid cartilage, and 
connected by a narrow band, the isth¬ 
mus. G. of Tyson, the odoriferous 
glands, situated behind the corona of 
the glans penis. G., Weber’s, mucous 
glands at the root of the tongue. 

Gland'ers. Farcy, equinia, a fatal 
specific contagious disease of horses 
which is transmissible to man. It 
affects the mucous membrane of the 
upper part of the respiratory tract, and 
soon involves the skin and adjacent 
lymphatics, and is characterized by 
symptoms of a purulent catarrh, with 
great enlargement of the lymph-glands. 

Gland-tissue. See Tissue. 

Glandular Tumors. See Tumor. 

Gians. The head of the penis or 
of the clitoris. 

Glaserian Fissure. See Fissure. 

Glau'ber’s Salts. Native sulphate 
of sodium, found in mineral springs 
and also on the earth’s surface; named 
from Glauber, a German chemist. 

GlaucSs^ent. Of a bluish or sea- 
green appearance. 

Glau'Qic A<?id. (Gr. ykauxo?, “ az¬ 
ure.”) An acid obtained from the 
teasel and scabious plants. 

Glautji'na. Applied to the natural 
form of cow pox. 

Glau'cium Lu'teum. The horn 
poppy, a European plant of the natural 
order Papaveracese. Its juice, which is 
acrid and poisonous, contains an alka¬ 
loid called glaucine. 

Glauco'ma, glaw-ko-mah. (Gr. 
yhauxoi;, bluish ” or “ gray.”) A dis¬ 
ease of obscure etiology, affecting the 
eye. The most marked characteristics 
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are increased intraocular tension, ex¬ 
cavation or “ cupping ” of the optic 
nerve-disk, the perception of the colors 
of the spectrum about bright lights, 
and diminution of the field and power 
of vision. If not treated it results in 
blindness. The most successful method 
of treatment is by iridectomy. G-., 
Acutum, the beginning or renewal of 
an attack of glaucoma. G. Fulmi- 
nans, an extremely violent, acute at¬ 
tack, in which vision may be lost in a 
few hours. 

Glaucom'atous. Resembling glau¬ 
coma. 

Glecho'ma Hedera'cea. Nepeta 
glechoma. A European herb of the 
natural order Labiafse. It has a strong 
smell, a bitterish taste, and has been 
employed as an expectorant and tonic. 

Gleet. A transparent, serous, mu¬ 
cous, or muco purulent discharge from 
the urethral membrane; the chronic 
stage of gonorrhoea. 

Gle'noid. (Gr. ykijvi j, “ socket,” 
and £iSo<z, “ resemblance.”) Pit-like ; 
presenting, or pertaining to, a shallow 
cavity, as the articular cavity of a 
bone. 

Glenoid Ligament. See Liga¬ 
ment. 

Gli'adin. A peculiar viscous or¬ 
ganic principle, one of the constituents 
of gluten. 

Qlio'ma. (Lat.; pi. gliomata ; from 
Gr. yXta, “ glue.”) A round-celled sar¬ 
coma, the cells of which arise from the 
neuroglia of the central nervous system. 
Gliomata may occur at any age, and 
are most frequent in young adults. A 
frequent seat is the nervous structure 
of the retina. 

Gliomyxo'ma. A tumor composed 
partly of gliomatous and partly of 
myxomatous tissue. 

Glis'son, Cap'sule of. The thin, 
strong cellulo-vascular membrane sur¬ 
rounding the vessels of the liver, ac¬ 
companying them through the trans¬ 
verse fissure, and prolonged to their 


ultimate ramifications. See Capsule, 
Glisson’s. 

Glo'bate. (Lat. globus , u ball.”) 
Spheroidal; having globular form. 

Glo'bin. Native protein, a product 
of haemoglobin. 

Globula'ria Al'ypum. A plant, 
growing in both Europe and Western 
Asia, of the natural order Globularise. 
Its leaves are employed in intermittents 
and in constipation. 

Glob'ul&rin. A bitter glucoside, 
soluble in alcohol, derived from the 
Globularia. Formula, C 16 H 20 O 8 . 

Glob'ule. (Dim. of Lat. globus, 
“ball.”) A minute spherical or oval 
particle of matter, as a fat-globule. In 
Pharmacy, a small pill. Also applied 
to the blood-corpuscles. 

Glob'ulin. One of the globulins. 

Glob'ulins. A series of organic 
substances which are allied to the albu¬ 
mins, but differ in being insoluble in 
water. When acted upon by acids they 
form acid-albumin. They comprise glob¬ 
ulin , obtained from the crystalline lens ; 
paraglobulin , or fibrino-plastin, obtained 
from blood-serum by passing a current 
of carbonic acid through it; fibrinogen, 
also obtained from blood-serum ; myo¬ 
sin, the chief proteid constituent of 
dead muscle; vitellin, obtained from 
the yolk of egg ; and globin, one of the 
constituents of haemoglobin. Myosin, 
vitellin, and paraglobulin are also 
found in the seeds of certain plants, 
and have been called vegetable glob¬ 
ulins. 

Glo'bus Hyster'icus. The sensa¬ 
tion of a ball rising in the throat, fre¬ 
quently complained of by hysterical 
persons. 

Glo'bus Ma'jor. The upper part 
or head of the epididymis. 

Glo'bus Mi'nor. The lower end 
of the epididymis. 

Glom'erate. (Lat. glomus , “ ball 
of cotton.”) Gathered together ; clus¬ 
tered ; conglomerate; applied to glands 
composed of a congeries of vessels. 

Glom'erule. (Dim. of the same.) 
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A small mass or tuft of vessels; ap¬ 
plied to certain masses of minute ves¬ 
sels within each of the Malpighian 
capsules. See Malpighian Bodies. 

Glo'noin. Nitroglycerin. See also 
Oil, Glonoin. 

Glos'sa. (Gr. yXauura.) Tongue. 

Glos'sagra. (Gr. yhuaaa, “ tongue,” 
and ay pa, “ seizure.”) Glossalgia; pain 
in the tongue. Also, used for inflam¬ 
mation of the tongue. 

Glds'sal. (Gr. yhaaaa, “ tongue.”) 
Pertaining to the tongue. 

GlossSl'gia. (Gr. yhuooa, “ tongue,” 
and aXyog, “ pain.”) Pain in the 
tongue. 

Glossi'tis. (Gr. yXutaaa, “ tongue,” 
and suffix -iVis, “ inflammation.”) In- 
flammatio linguae ; inflammation of the 
tongue ; a rather uncommon disorder. 

Glos'sogele. (Gr. yhuaaa, “ tongue,” 
and zr//r;, “ tumor.”) Lingual hernia ; 
swelled tongue. Extrusion of the 
tongue, due to hypertrophied condition. 

Glossoepiglottic. See Muscle. 

Glosso-epiglottic Ligaments. See 
Ligament. 

Glossohy'al. Applied to the poste¬ 
rior cornua of the hyoid bone. 

Glos'soid. (Gr. yXioiura, “ tongue,” 
and ecSos, “ resemblance.”) Tongue¬ 
like ; linguiform, resembling the tongue. 

Glossology. (Gr. yXaxraa, “ tongue,” 
and Xoyos, “ discourse.”) A treatise on, 
or the science of, the tongue. Also, an 
account of scientific language ; nomen¬ 
clature ; terminology. The science of 
speech. 

Glossol'ysis. (Gr. yhoaoa, “tongue,” 
and hurts, “ solution.”) Paralysis of 
the tongue ; glossoplegia. 

Glos'so-Ph&rynge'alNerves. The 
eighth pair. See Nerve. 

Glos'so-Ph&rynge'us. Pertaining 
to both tongue and pharynx. See 
Muscle. 

Glossophy'tia. (Gr. yXwaoa, 
“ tongue,” and gurov, “ plant.”) Black 
tongue ; accumulation of dark pigment 


with hypertrophy of the epithelium of 
the tongue, etc. 

Glo ssople'gia. (Gr. yktoaaa, 
“ tongue,” and rzhyyr^ “ stroke.”) Par¬ 
alysis of the tongue. 

Glossos'e6py.(Gr.^/w<T<7a,“tongue,” 
and axoiretv, “ to examine.”) Lingual 
inspection ; examination of the tongue, 
as a method of diagnosis. 

Glossosp&s'mus. (Gr, y/.waaa, 
“tongue,” and aizaapos, “spasm.”) 
Cramp or spasm of the tongue. 

Glosso-staphylinus. See Muscle. 


Glossot'omy.(Gr.?'/.iyrrffa,“tongue,” 
and ro/xrj, “ incision.”) Incision, or ab¬ 
scission, of the tongue. 

Glossypertro'phia. (Gr. ykwaaa , 
“ tongue.” unep, “ over,” and rpegetv, 
“ to nourish.”) Hypertrophy of the 
tongue. 

Glottal'gia. Glottagra ; glossalgia. 


Glot'tis. (Gr. yXwTTts, “ mouth of 
flute.”) Rima glottidis. The opening 
of the larynx, a narrow oblong aperture 
between the arytenoid cartilages; it is 
bounded laterally by the vocal cords, 
and covered by a cartilaginous lamella 
called the epiglottis. 

Glu'gic A 9 'id. (Gr. yXuxus, “sweet.”) 
Glucinic acid. An acid formed by the 
action on grape-sugar of a saturated 
solution of lime or barytes. 

Ghnji'na. (From the same.) An 
oxide of glucinum, and one of the 
primitive earths. Glucine. 

GluQi'num. (From the same.) Glu¬ 
cinium. A rare, white, malleable metal, 
of 2.1 sp. gr., found associated with 
silica and alumina. It is also found in 
the beryl, and is sometimes called beryl¬ 
lium. 

Glu'eogen or Glucogenic Matter. 

Glycogen. 

Glucogen'esis. Glycogenesis. 

Glucohae'mia, gloo - ko - he - me - ah. 
(Gr. yXuxug, “ sweet,” and alpa. “ blood.”) 
Glycohsemia. Excess of sugar in the 
blood, a characteristic of diabetes mel- 
litus or glucosuria. 

Glucdm'eter. (Gr. yXoxus, “ sweet,” 
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and perpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to detect the presence, and de¬ 
termine the proportion, of sugar in 
urine. A purer term than the more 
familiar “ saccharometer.” 

Glu'eose, gloo-kose. (Gr. ykuxus, 
“ sweet.”) Grape-sugar, or dextrose, 
formed by the action of the diges¬ 
tive ferments upon starch, and found 
normally in small quantities in the 
blood, muscular tissue, liver, and pos¬ 
sibly in the urine. Found in large 
amounts in the urine and all tissues in 
cases of diabetes. Clinically, it can be 
detected by various methods. See 
Bottger’s, Fehling’s, Indigo-car¬ 
mine, Pavy’s Phenyl-hydrazin, and 
Trommer’s Tests. 

Glu'eoses. (C 6 H 12 0 6 .) A group 
of three carbohydrates—namely, galac¬ 
tose, grape-sugar, and Isevulose. Galac¬ 
tose is crystallizable, and gives the re¬ 
actions of grape-sugar. It is obtained 
by boiling milk-sugar with diluted 
mineral acids. 

Glu'cosides. A series of vegetable 
principles which on the addition of di¬ 
luted acids break up into glucose and a 
peculiar characteristic substance. The 
chief glucosides are salicin , amygdalin , 
and emulsin. 

Glu'eoslnes. A series of ptomaines, 
probably produced by the action of am¬ 
monia on glucose. 

Gluebsu'ria. Glycosuria. 

Glue. (Lat., gluten.') A gelatin 
made by boiling the parings of hides, 
hoofs, etc., and used as a cement for 
uniting substances. 

Glume. A term applied to the 
husk or chaff of grain ; one of the 
bracts of grasses. 

Glutse'us. (Gr. yXouros, “ but¬ 
tock.”) Name of three muscles of the 
hip, forming part of the buttock. See 
Muscle. 

Glute'al. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the buttocks or nates. G. 
Aponeurosis, portion of the fascia 
lata. G. Arch, opening in the gluteal 
aponeurosis. G. Artery. (See Ar¬ 


tery.) G. Nerve. (See Nerve.) G. 
Vein. See Vein. 

Glu'ten. (Lat., “glue.”) An albu¬ 
min-like substance found in large 
amounts under the outer coat of the 
seeds of cereals, particularly of wheat. 
It is in the form of cuboidal cells, and 
is very nutritious. 

Glu'tSn-Ca'sein. The residue left 
after subjecting gluten to the action 
of alcohol. 

Gluti. Buttocks; nates. 

Glu/tin. Gelatin (q . v.). 

Glu'tinous. Having the property 
of adhesiveness and of being drawn 
out into long threads. 

Gluti'tis. (Gr. yXouros, “ buttock,” 
and suffix -ills, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the buttocks, nates, or 
glutaei muscles. 

Glycerin. (Gr. yXuxus, “ sweet.”) 
Formula, C 3 H 5 (H 2 0) 3 . A syrupy, 
sweetish principle obtained by sub¬ 
jecting neutral fats to a high tempera¬ 
ture in the presence of water. Fats 
are compounds of glycerin and a fatty 
acid, soluble in water and alcohol, but 
insoluble in ether and chloroform. 
Glycerin has a strong affinity for water, 
and causes a serous transudate when 
brought in contact with mucous mem¬ 
branes. Its specific gravity should not 
be less than 1.250. 

Glygerl'na. Glycerins. The offic¬ 
inal term of the British Pharmacopoeia 
for solutions of medicinal substances 
in glycerin. Glycerita (U. S. Ph.). 
Glycerinum Acidi Carbolici, con¬ 
tains 1 ounce of carbolic acid in 4 
ounces of glycerin. G. Acidi Gallici, 
1 ounce of gallic acid in 4 ounces of 
glycerin. G. Acidi Tannici, 1 ounce 
of tannic acid in 4 ounces of glycerin. 
G. Boracis, 1 ounce of boric acid in 4 
ounces of glycerin. 

Glygeri'ta. The pharmaceutical 
term for solutions of medicinal sub¬ 
stances in glycerin. Glyceritum 
Amyli, glycerite of starch, consists of 
starch 10 per cent, and glycerin 90 
per cent. Glyceritum Vitelli, glyce- 
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rite of yolk of egg, consists of yolk 
of egg 45 per cent, and glycerin 55 
per cent.; used as a vehicle chiefly for 
the administration of cod-liver oil. 

Glyij'in. (Gr. yXuxus, “ sweet.”) A 
product of the decomposition of glyco- 
cholic acid. Glycocoll, or amido-acetic 
acid. 

Glycina Hispida. A plant of 
Japan. The bean contains very little 
starch, and has been used to prepare a 
bread for diabetics. 

GlycochSl'ic AQ'id, gli-ko-kol-ik. 
(Gr. yXoxo ?, “ sweet,” and '/oXtj, “ bile.”) 
C 26 H 43 N0 6 . One of the two so-called 
conjugate acids of the bile. Exists in 
combination with sodium. 

Glycocoll. Glycin. 

Gly'cogen. (Gr. yXuxus, “ sweet,” 
and yswaw, to “ beget.”) A carbo¬ 
hydrate found in amorphous granules 
in the cells of the liver. It varies in 
amount, being greater after the inges¬ 
tion of starch or sugar, and is almost 
absent on a purely albuminous diet. A 
small amount is probably transformed 
into grape-sugar. 

Glyeoggn'esis, gli - ko - jen - e - sis. 
(From the same.) The formation of 
sugar. 

Glyeosu'ria. (Gr. yXuxu<s, “ sweet,” 
and oupov , “ urine.”) Glucosuria. The 
presence of grape-sugar in the urine. 
An invariable symptom of diabetes, 
but also occurs after the ingestion of 
several drugs, chiefly curara and amyl 
nitrite, and after anaesthesia by nitrous 
oxide. See also Glucose. 

Glysyrrhi'za. (Gr. yXuxu 9 , “sweet,” 
and JtCa, a “ root.”) The pharmaco¬ 
poeia! name for liquorice-root. The 
root of Glycyrrhiza glabra , or liquorice- 
plant ; demulcent; used chiefly to flavor 
mixtures. 

Glyfjyrrhi'zin. A transparent, yel¬ 
lowish, sweet substance extracted from 
liquorice-root. 

Gly 9 yrrhizl'num Ammonia'- 
tum. Ammoniated glycyrrhizin. A 
dark-brown, sweet compound extracted 
from liquorice-root by means of water 


of ammonia and sulphuric acid. Used 
as a substitute for liquorice in doses 
of 5 to 10 grains. Officinal. 

Gnathal'gia, nath - al - je - a. (Gr. 

yvaOos, “jaw,” and aXyog, “pain.”) 
Pain of the jaw or cheek ; facial neur¬ 
algia. 

Gnath'ic. (Gr. yva.0o<z, “jaw.”) 
Pertaining to the jaw or cheek. 

Gnathi'tis, nath-i-tis. (Gr. yvaOo?, 
“jaw,” and suffix -ids, “inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the jaw or cheek. 

Gnathoneur&l'gla. (Gr. yva0o$, 
“jaw,” veupov , “nerve,” and aXyog, 
“pain.”) Facial or maxillary neur¬ 
algia ; gnathalgia. 

Gnathoparal'ysis. Paralysis of 
the lower jaw. 

Gnathople'gia. (Gr. y>ad<>?, “jaw,” 
and nXrjytj, “ stroke.”) Paralysis of 
the cheek; facial paralysis. 

Gnathostoma. See Parasite. 

Goa Powder. See Powder. 

Goadby’s Solution. See Solu¬ 
tion. 

Gog'gles. Protective spectacles, 
often of colored glass, with closed sides 
of fine wire-work or other material. 

Goi'tre, goy-ter. (Corr. from Lat. 
guttur , “throat.”?) Bronchocele; tra¬ 
cheocele ; thyrophraxia; Derbyshire 
neck; chronic enlargement of the 
thyroid gland; it may be a simple 
hypertrophy or otherwise. This af¬ 
fection is endemic, especially in certain 
mountainous districts, as the Alps 
of Switzerland, the Himalayas, and 
the hilly regions of Derbyshire, Eng¬ 
land ; if not hereditary, it is usually 
attributed to some obscure impurity 
of the drinking-water, and it is often 
associated with cretinism. See Bron¬ 
chocele. 

Goi'tre, Exophthal'mic. Enlarge¬ 
ment of the thyroid gland, accompanied 
with anaemia, protrusion of the eye¬ 
balls, and tumultuous cardiac action ; 
Graves’s disease; Basedow’s disease. 
See Exophthalmic Goitre. 

Goi'tre Sticks. A name for the 
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stems of a certain seaweed chewed in 
South America as a remedy for goitre. 

Goit'rous. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, goitre. 

Gold. (Lat. aurum.') A precious 
metal of a brilliant yellow color, always 
found in the metallic state; it occurs 
in veins in the older sedimentary or in 
the plutonic rocks, in the detritus of 
such rocks, and in traces in the sands 
of most rivers. It has great mallea¬ 
bility and ductility, does not tarnish at 
any temperature in dry or moist air, 
nor is it acted upon by any single acid 
(except selenic). Its qualities render 
it an excellent material for money and 
the best standard of value. 

Gold-beaters’ Skin. A delicate 
membrane prepared from the intestines 
of the sheep or ox ; used as a protec¬ 
tive dressing for slight cuts, etc. 

Gold-leaf Electrom'eter. An in¬ 
strument to detect the presence and 
character of electricity by the diver¬ 
gence of two slips of gold-leaf. 

Golden Ointment. See Ointment. 

Gomphi'asis. (Gr. yop<po<z, “ nail.”) 
Disease of the teeth; pain in, and 
looseness of, the teeth. Agomphiasis ; 
also odontalgia. 

Gompho'sis. (Gr. yop<po<i, “ nail,” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Bolt- 
joint ; articulation in which the cavity 
of one bone receives the process of 
another; a variety of synarthrosis. 
See Articulation. 

Gon'agra. (Gr. yovu, “ knee,” and 
aypa, “ seizure.”) Gout or rheumatism 
in the knee. 

GonaFgia. (Gr. yovu, “ knee,” and 
aAyos, “ pain.”) Pain in the knee. 

Gdnarthrl'tis. (Gr. yovu, “ knee,” 
apOpov , “ joint,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the knee- 
joint. 

GbnarthrSe'aqe. White swelling 
of the knee. 

Goneqys'tic. (Gr. yovrj, “ semen,” 
and xu<m 9 , “ bladder.”) Pertaining to 
the Vesiculse seminales. 


Goneqystl'tis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the Vesiculse seminales. 

Gdnepoie'sis. (Gr. yovrj, “ semen,” 
and 7 rucsiu, to “ make.”) Production of 
the semen. 

Gon'ic. (Gr. yovrj, “semen.”) Per¬ 
taining to the semen or to the genitals. 

Gonibm'eter. (Gr. ywvca, “ angle,” 
and perpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment for measuring angles, as of crys¬ 
tals, of the face, etc. 

Gonl'tis. (Gr. yovu. “ knee,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflamma¬ 
tion of the knee-joint. 

Gon'cxjele. (Gr. yovrj, “semen,” 
and xrjkrj, “ tumor.”) Swelling of the 
testicles ; spermatocele. Also, effusion 
of semen into the surrounding cellular 
texture. 

GonocSe'eus. (Gr. yovrj, “semen,” 
and xoxxog, “ kernel.”) Micrococcus 
gonorrhoeae; a form of microbe found 
in the gonorrhoeal discharge. 

Go'noid. (Gr. yovrj, “ semen,” and 
“ resemblance.”) Resembling 

semen. 

Gonol'obus. (Gr. ywvia, an “ an¬ 
gle,” and Xoj3o$, a “ pod.”) A genus 
of plants of the natural order As- 
clepiadacese, including a number of 
species of twining herbs of North 
America. G. Conduran'go, a South 
American shrubby plant, the root of 
which has been employed in cancer. 
G. Macrophyl'lus or Obli'quus, a 
plant native of the Middle and South¬ 
ern U. S. Its root is cathartic. 

Gbnorrhce'a. (Gr. yovrj, “semen,” 
and psiv, “ to flow.”) A specific inflam¬ 
mation, primarily involving the urethra 
of males and the vagina of females, 
accompanied by pain, swelling of the 
mucous membrane, and the formation 
of pus. It is probably caused by the 
gonococcus of Neisser, a diplococcus 
occurring in groups of from ten to 
thirty, surrounded by a transparent 
mucus-like material. The germs may 
invade all parts of the genito-urinary 
tract. 
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Gonorrhce'al Ophthal'mia. In¬ 
flammation of the eye, due to the im¬ 
plantation on the conjunctiva of the 
gonorrhoeal virus. The course is ex¬ 
ceedingly rapid and virulent, and may 
result in the destruction of the eye 
within a day. 

Gdnorrhoe'al Rheumatism. An 
inflammation of the joints during an 
attack of gonorrhoea, the etiology of 
which is uncertain. 

Gonos'eheoqsele, gon-os-ke-o-seel. 
(Gr. yovrj, “ semen,” oayeov, “ scrotum,” 
and “ tumor.”) Spermatocele ; 

swelling of the testicle or epididymis 
from semen. 

Gonostro'ma. Proligerous disc. 

Gonyal'gia. Gonalgia. 

Goose-skin. Familiar term for a 
state of the skin with erect papillae 
from contraction of the pilar muscles, 
induced by cold, fear, etc. See Cutis 
Anserina. 

Gordius. See Parasites. 

Gor'get. Grooved instrument used 
in lithotomy and in operation for fistula 
in ano. 

Gossyp'Ii Radi'cis Cor'tex. Cot¬ 
ton-root bark. The name (U. S. Ph. 
1880) for the bark of the root of Gos- 
sypium herbaceum. It has been em¬ 
ployed as an emmenagogue. 

Gossyp'ii Ra'dix. Root of gos¬ 
sypium. The name for the root of 
Gossypium herbaceum and other species 
of Gossypium. 

Gossyp'ium. A Linnaean genus 
of cotton-yielding plants of the natural 
order Malvaceae. Also the name (U. S. 
Ph. 1880) for the hairs of the seed of 
Gossypium herbaceum and other species 
of Gossypium after the fatty matter 
and other impurities have been elimi¬ 
nated. 

Gossyp'ium Herba'ceum. Cotton- 
plant. An herb extensively cultivated 
in the Southern United States and In¬ 
dia, of which latter country it is na¬ 
tive. 

Gouge. A surgical instrument em¬ 
ployed to scoop out necrosed bone, etc. 


Goulard-Water. Liquor plumbi 
diacetatis dilutus. See Liquor. 

Goulard’s Cerate. Ceratum plum¬ 
bi subacetatis. See Cerate. 

Goulard’s Ex'tract. Liquor plum¬ 
bi subacetatis. See Liquor. 

Gout. (Lat. yutta, “ drop.”) A 
dyscrasia in which there is an accumu¬ 
lation in the blood of uric-acid salts, in 
consequence of deficient excretion or 
increased formation of the products of 
proteid metamorphosis; inflammation, 
most commonly of the smaller joints, 
but also of other structures, due to de¬ 
posits of the salts of uric acid. G. 
Paper, paper spread with a mixture 
of extract of mezereon. wax, and oil, 
formerly used as a local application in 
cases of gout and rheumatism. G., 
Retrocedent, sudden disappearance 
of an attack of gout from the joints, 
coincident with acute gouty inflamma¬ 
tion of an internal organ. G., Rheu¬ 
matic, a popular term for rheumatoid 
arthritis. G. Stone, concretions of 
urates in parts affected with gout; also 
termed Tophi (q. v.). 

Graaf'ian Fol'licles or Graaf'ian 
Ves'icles. Ovisacs, or small cells con¬ 
taining ova, in the ovaries. See Fol¬ 
licle, Graafian. 

GraQ'ilis. Rectus interims femoris 
muscle. See Muscle. 

Grad'uate. (Lat. gradus ,“ step.”) 
To complete a curriculum of study and 
receive a proper diploma; also, to di¬ 
vide into grades. 

Grad'uated. Divided into grades 
by a scale ; marked with degrees. 

Grad'uated Com'press. A com¬ 
press composed of a series of pieces, 
graduated in size, the apex of which is 
applied on the precise point desired. 

Graft. Transplanted living tissue. 
A portion of a living tissue removed 
and placed upon another raw surface 
for the purpose of adhesion and growth. 

Grain. The twentieth part of a 
scruple or .065 gramme; ^ of a drachm. 

Gramina'cese, gram-in-ay-she-e. 

(Lat. gramen , “ grass.”) The name of 
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a wide natural order of endogenous 
plants, including many grasses, cereals, 
sugar-cane, etc. 

Graminivorous. (Lat. gramen , 
“ grass,” and vorare , “ to devour.”) Sub¬ 
sisting on grass and similar food. 

Gr&nime. The unit of weight in 
the metric system ; equal to the weight 
of one cubic centimetre of distilled 
water at maximum density, or -(- 4° C., 
in vacuo; ; 15.43 grains troy. 

Gram’s Solution. See Solution. 

Grana Paradi'si. Grains of Para¬ 
dise ; the aromatic seeds of Amomum 
melegeuta or Amomum Granum Para- 
disi. 

Gra'na Tig'lii. Seeds of Croton 
Tiglium. 

Gran'adin. Granatin. A sweet, 
volatile substance procured from the 
root of the pomegranate and decided 
to be mannite. 

Grana'ti Fruc'tus Cor'tex. Rind 
of pomegranate-fruit. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the rind of the fruit of 
the Punica granatum. It is astrin¬ 
gent. 

Grana'ti Radi'cis Cor'tex. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the bark of the 
root of Punica granatum. 

Grana'tum. (Lat. granatos , “ hav¬ 
ing grains.”) Pomegranate. The name 
(TJ. S. Ph.) for the bark of the root 
of Punica granatum. It is anthelmintic, 
and believed to be of great service in 
cases of taenia. 

Grando. Chalazion. 

Gran'ular. Composed of, or re¬ 
sembling, grains. 

Granular Casts. See Tube-casts. 

Gran'ular Degeneration. The 
primary stage of fatty degeneration. 
See Degeneration. 

Gran'ular Lids. Trachoma ; con¬ 
junctivitis with granular elevations; 
the state of the eyelids in granular 
ophthalmia, the conjunctiva being 
thickened and studded. See Tra¬ 
choma. 


Gran'ular Liver. Cirrhotic liver, 
so called from its granular appearance. 

Granu'lated. (Dim. of Lat. gra¬ 
num, “grain.”) Granular. Resembling, 
or reduced to, small grains or granules. 
Formed into granulations. 

Granulation. (From the same.) 
The formation of minute grain-like ele¬ 
vations on healing surfaces; also, the 
state of being granulated. Granule. In 
Pharmacy, the process of reducing a 
metal to tine grains, by melting it, and 
stirring as it cools or crystallizes. 
Granulations, in Surgery, are the red¬ 
dish, vascular, bud-like projections on 
the surface of suppurating wounds 
and ulcers, formed by the organization 
of lymphoid or connective-tissue cells. 

Granulations, Miliary. See Tu¬ 
bercle, Miliary. 

Granulation Tissue. See Tissue. 

Granulation Tumor. See Tumor. 

Gr&n'ule, gran-yool. (Dim. of Lat. 
granum , “ grain.”) A little grain or 
small particle. Also applied to a cyto-' 
blast; molecule ; a minute particle of 
matter, exhibiting no distinct structure 
under the microscope; a small pill, etc. 

Granule-Cells. See Cell. 

Gran'ule-Masses. Applied to cer¬ 
tain mulberry-like bodies appearing in 
non - inflammatory softening of the 
spinal cord. 

Granu'lia. Acute tuberculosis, 
showing gray granulation. 

Granuli'tis. Acute phthisis. 

Granulo'ma. A new growth com¬ 
posed of granulation tissue. G. Fun- 
goides, mycosis. 

Granulos'ity. A mass of small 
tubercles. 

Grape-seed Oil. See Oil. 

Grape-Sugar. Glucose; dextrose. 
Sugar of fruits. See Glucose. 

Gr&ph'ite. (Gr. ypageiv, “ to write.”) 
An allotropic form of carbon ; plum¬ 
bago ; “ black lead.” 

Graph'ospasm. (Gr. ypaysuv, “ to 
write,” and <snaop.o 9 , “ convulsion.”) 
Writer’s cramp ; scrivener’s palsy; a 
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spasm of the muscles of the fingers 
from long-continued use of the pen. 

Grass-oil of Namur. See Oil. 

Gr&ti'ola Offi^ina'lis. Hedge- 
hyssop. A plant of the natural order 
tier op hular incest; native of Europe, 
where it is used as a remedy for jaun¬ 
dice, dropsy, etc. It is a drastic ca¬ 
thartic and emetic, and possesses diu¬ 
retic properties. 

Gr&ve'do. (Lat., from gravis , 
“heavy.”) Nasal catarrh. Coryza 
(q. v.). 

Gr&v'el. A popular term for the 
passage through the urethra of calcu¬ 
lous matter formed either in the kid¬ 
neys or bladder; also the urates de¬ 
posited from the urine in cases of litli- 
iasis. 

Graves’s Disease. Basedow’s dis¬ 
ease; exophthalmic goitre; bronchocele 
exophthalmica. Goitre, with accom¬ 
panying exophthalmia, cardiac palpita¬ 
tion, anaemia, etc.; it has been attributed 
to neurosis of the cervical sympathetic 
nerve. See Goitre (Exophthalmic). 

Grave-wax. Adipocere ( q. v.). 

Gr&v'id. Pregnant. 

Grav'idin. A sediment sometimes 
found in the urine of females. 

Gravim'eter. Any instrument to 
determine the specific gravity of 
bodies ; areometer ; hydrometer. 

Gravita/tion. (Lat. gravis , 
“ heavy.”) The tendency of material 
particles to mutual approach; the ab¬ 
stract power drawing bodies together, 
or attraction of gravitation. 

Gr&v'ity. (From the same.) Heav¬ 
iness ; weight; the quality of possess¬ 
ing weight. Importance. Also used 
for the attraction of gravitation, or the 
inherent tendency of masses of matter 
to mutual approach. 

Gravity, Specific. See Specific 
Gravity. 

Gray Lotion. See Lotion. 

Gray Matter. A name applied to 
the cineritious or cortical substance of 
the brain ; vesicular neurine. 


Gray Powder. See Powder. 

Green Sickness. A name famil¬ 
iarly applied to chlorosis, by reason of 
the greenish cast of the skin. 

Grinde'lia. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the flowering tops and leaves of 
Grindelia robusta. It is an anti-spas¬ 
modic, and reputed to be efficacious in 
asthma and bronchitis. 

Grinde'lia Hirsu'tula. A Califor¬ 
nian plant reputed to be an antidote 
for the poison of Rhus obtusifolia. 

Grind'ers. Molar teeth. 

Grlnd'er’s Asth'ma. A form of 
chronic, mechanical pulmonary affec¬ 
tion consequent upon long-continued 
inhalation of metallic particles. 

Gripes. Tormina ; intestinal colic. 

Grippe, greep. A French term for 
epidemic catarrh and gastro-bronchitis; 
applied especially to an epidemic influ¬ 
enza of 1803 and another of 1889-90. 
In Europe, la, grippe is the familiar 
term for simple influenza. 

Grocer’s Itch. A variety of eczema 
occurring on the hands of grocers, due 
to the irritation of sugar. 

Groin. The juncture of the thigh 
and trunk. Inguen. 

Growth. Increase ; development; 
adventitious tissue. 

Grubs. Comedones; worms. A 
name applied to the little black spots 
frequently observed on the face, occa¬ 
sioned by discoloration of the secretion 
in the sebaceous ducts. See Come¬ 
dones. 

Gru'el. A decoction of meal in 

water. 

Gru'mous. Concreted, knotted, 
thickened, collected in granular masses. 

Gru'tum. Grutum milium ; a small 
white, cutaneous tubercle, resembling 
a millet-seed; the millet-rash or 
Milium (q. v.). 

Grypo'sis. (Gr. ypu-axrts, “ a crook¬ 
ing.”) Gryphosis; a morbid inward 
crooking of the nails. 

Guai'aqd Lig'num, gwy-as-i. Wood 
of guaiacum. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
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for the heart-wood of Guaiacum offici¬ 
nale and of Lignum vitse (“ wood 
of life ”). It is used in secondary 
syphilis and other diseases resulting 
from a vitiated condition of the sys¬ 
tem. 

Guai'agi Resi'na. Resin of guai- 
acum. Gruaiac. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the resin of the wood of 
Guaiacum officinale. It is obtained by 
natural exudation, by incisions, or by 
heat from the stem of the tree. It is 
alterative and stimulant, and is often 
employed in rheumatism. 

Gual'agin, gwy-as-in. A resinous 
principle of guaiac, differing from the 
majority of resins in that it is trans¬ 
formed by nitric acid into oxalic acid, 
instead of artificial tannin. 

Guai'acol, gwy-ak-ol. Formula, 
C 7 H 8 0 2 . A constituent of creasote, 
sometimes substituted for it. 

Guai'acum, gwi-ak-um. The 
guaiac tree. A Linnaean genus of the 
natural order Rutacese or Zygophyl- 
lacese , native of South America and the 
West Indies. There are several species, 
all of which are noted for their hard¬ 
ness of wood and for the resin secreted. 

Guai'acum Lig'num. Wood of 
Guaiacum officinale. 

Guai'acum Offigina'le. A West 
Indian tree yielding guaiacum-wood. 

Gua'nine. A non-poisonous leuco- 
maine found in many animal and vege¬ 
table tissues; an alkaloid derived from 
guano. Formula, C 5 H 5 N 5 0. 

Gua'no, gwan-o. A fertilizer, of 
ammoniacal salts, the excrement of 
sea-fowl. It has been employed, both 
internally and externally, with good 
results in different forms of lepra. 

Guara'na. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a dry paste consisting largely of 
the seeds of Paullinia sorbilis. It 
has tonic properties, and is employed 
in migraine, etc. In South America 
and the West Indies it is given as a 
nervous stimulant. 

Guara'nine. An alkaloid analo¬ 


gous to caffeine and theine; it is the 
active principle of guarana. 

Gubemae'ulum. (Lat., “ a rud¬ 
der.”) A rudder; the foetal cord di¬ 
recting the descent of the testes. Hun¬ 
ter’s name for the fibro-vascular sub¬ 
stance between the testes and scrotum 
in the foetus. 

Guil'lotine, gil-o-teen. An instru¬ 
ment for excision of enlarged tonsils, 
pendent uvula, etc.; an amygdalatome, 
tonsillotome, or uvulatome, consisting 
of a blade moving in a frame which 
contains an aperture to receive the part 
intended for abscission. 

Guinea-Pepper. The seeds of cer¬ 
tain African species of Aniomum, of 
highly aromatic, stimulant, and cordial 
properties. Capsicum amomum. 

Guinea-Worm. Dracunculus, Fi¬ 
lar ia medinensis , Medina-worm, a spe¬ 
cies of nematode or thread-worm in¬ 
festing man in the tropics. It is a 
slender, cord-like worm, found beneath 
the skin of the legs, and varying in 
length from one to three feet. Usually 
only one worm is found, occasionally 
several. The embryo is introduced 
into the body with drinking-water. It 
seldom produces serious results, but 
frequently local discomfort and pain, 
and sometimes suppuration. 

Gum. A generic term for the con¬ 
crete juice of various plants. G. 
Acacia, gum Arabic, a concrete exu¬ 
date from Acacia verek and other spe¬ 
cies of Acacia, found chiefly in Africa. 
G. Acroides, a resinous substance 
obtained from various species of Xan- 
thorrhoea, and said to resemble medi¬ 
cinally balsam of Tolu. G., Ammo'- 
niac, a gum-resin, the concrete juice 
of an umbelliferous plant, the Persian 
Dorema ammoniacum. It is in irreg¬ 
ular masses, yellowish without, whitish 
within, of a peculiar odor and nauseous, 
sweetish, and bitter taste • it is sol¬ 
uble in water, vinegar, and alcohol, and 
used medicinally as expectorant, anti- 
spasmodic, discutient. and resolvent, 
and chiefly in the preparation of cer¬ 
tain plasters. G. Anime, a resin sup- 
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posed to be obtained from Hymenata 
Courbaril of Brazil. But little used 
in medicine. G. Arabic, acacia. G., 
Bar'bary, the name of a species of 
gum Arabic, probably yielded by the 
Acacia gummifera; also called Mo¬ 
rocco gum. G., Bas'sora, a vege- j 
table gum of obscure origin, somewhat 
resembling gum Arabic, and used j 
for the purpose of adulterating traga- 
canth. It occurs in white or yellowish 
form, of irregular shape, translucent, 
and partially soluble in water. G., 
Benjamin, Benzoinum ( q. v.). G., 1 

Brit'ish, dextrin. A substance of 
brownish color, very soluble in cold ' 
water, consisting of starch reduced to 
a gumlike state by the action of heat 
or otherwise. Used instead of gum for 
stiffening goods, etc. G., Bu'tea, a gum 
procured from the bark of the Butea 
frondosa. G., Cape, acacia obtained 
on the Cape of Good Hope. G. Ca- ! 
ranna, a reddish resin obtained from 
several varieties of South American 
trees. Seldom used except in domestic 
medicine. G., Gedda, a slightly col¬ 
ored variety of acacia obtained in Tur¬ 
key. G. Pectoral, equal parts of 
gum Arabic and sugar dissolved in 
water and evaporated. G., Salabreda, 
a variety of acacia. G., Talba or 
Talca, acacia from Suakin. G.-Water, 
a solution of gum Arabic in water. 

Gum'-Boil. A localized ulceration 
or abscess of the gums. Parulis. 

Gum-Resin. The concrete juice of 
various plants containing resin. 

Gum'ma. A more or less gelat¬ 
inous nodular tumor developing.in any 
of the organs as a result of tertiary 
syphilis. When fully developed, it is 
composed of a central area of soften¬ 
ing or fatty degeneration, surrounded 
by a layer of imperfect connective tis¬ 
sue, and finally by a layer of lymphoid 
cells. 

Gums. Gingivae. 

Gun'-Cotton. Pyroxylin ; an ex¬ 
plosive formed of cotton steeped in 
nitro-sulphuric acid. See Collodion. 

Gun'jah. Gungah ; the dried plant 


of Cannabis Indica, after it has flow¬ 
ered, and still retaining the resin. See 
Bangue. 

Gurg'ling - . Auscultatory sound of 
air bubbling through fluid in a pul¬ 
monary cavity. 

Gur'jun Balsam. A fluid oleo- 
resin derived from J)ipterocai'pus Isevis , 
and recommended in skin diseases and 
cancer, and especially as a substitute 
for copaiba in diseases of the genito¬ 
urinary organs, etc. 

Gusta'tion. The act of tasting. 

Gus'tatory Nerve. See Nerve. 

Gut. Intestine. 

Guthrie’s Muscle. See Muscle. 


Gut'ta. (Lat., “ drop.”) One minim, 
or the sixtieth part of a drachm of dis¬ 
tilled water. G. Opaca, an obsolete 
term for cataract. G.-Per'cha, the 
concrete juice of several varieties of 
Indian trees. Insoluble in water, sol¬ 
uble in chloroform, benzine, and turpen¬ 
tine. After undergoing various pro¬ 
cesses of manufacture it is known as 
India rubber. G. Rosacea, acne rosa¬ 
cea. G. Serena, Amaurosis 


Gut'tural. (Lat. guttur , “ throat.”) 
Pertaining to the throat. Chiefly ap¬ 
plied to the voice when low-pitched 
and seeming to come from deep in the 
throat. 

Q-ymnas'tics, jim-nas-tix. (Gr. 
yugva^u i, to “ exercise naked.”) Sys¬ 
tematic vigorous physical exercises 
adapted to develop and preserve the 
health and powers of the body ; that 
part of hygienic medicine (“ medical 
gymnastics ”) treating of bodily exer¬ 
cise. See also Calisthenics. 




Gynaecology. Gynecology. 

Gynaecophoric Canal. See Canal. 

Q-ynecolog-'ical. Pertaining to 
gynecology. 

Q-ynecSl'ogist. (Gr. yu'/r), “ wo¬ 
man," and h>yo<$, “ discourse.”) One 
devoted to, or skilled in, gynecology; 
a physician who is a specialist in the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to 
women. 
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Qrynecol'ogy - , jin-e-kol-o-je. (From 
the same.) That department of thera¬ 
peutics pertaining to the female con¬ 
stitution and nature and the diseases 
peculiar to women. 

Qynan'dria. (Gr. yuvr h “ female,” 
and avvjp, “ male.”) Hermaphroditism. 

Q-ynatre'sia. (Gr. yuvrj, “ woman,” 
and ar/»jT09, “ imperforate.”) Colpa- 
tresia ; the state of a female whose ex¬ 
ternal genitals are imperforate. 

Qrynecoma'nia. (Gr. yuvrj, “ wo¬ 
man,” and fiavia, “ madpess.”) Ab¬ 
normal desire for women ; satyriasis. 

Q-yneeoma'zia. (Gr. yuvtj, “ wo¬ 
man,” and “ breast.”) Abnormal 

development of the breasts or of the 
underlying fat. Also applied to hyper¬ 
trophy or abnormal development of the 


mammary gland in the male. Gynaeco- 
mastia. 

Gynocardia Oil. See Oil. 

Qrynoplas'tic. (Gr. yuvrj, “ woman,” 
and nXaaaaj, to “ form.”) Applied to 
plastic operations on the female geni¬ 
tals ; the closing of abnormal openings 
of the female genitals, dilatation of con¬ 
tracted vagina or os uteri, etc. 

Qryp'sum. (Gr. yui/>o?.~) Plaster 
of Paris; alabaster; native sulphate 
of lime. 

Qry'rus. (PI. gyri; Lat., from Gr. 
yupo 9, “ circuit.”) A circle, circuit, or 
circuitous course; a convolution ; ap¬ 
plied to the spiral cavities of the in¬ 
ternal ear and to the convolutions of 
the brain. 

Gyrus Fomicatus. Convolution 
of the corpus callosum. 


n. 


Habe'na. (Lat., “ a rein.”) A 
bridle-like or ribbon-like structure; 
frmnum. Also, a bandage for uniting 
the lips of wounds. 

Haben'ula. (From the same.) 
Diminutive of Haijena (g. t\). 

Haben'ula Pectina'ta. The outer 
zone of the basilar membrane. 

Haben'ula Tec'ta. The inner 
zone of the basilar mambrane. 

Hab'it. (Lat. habere , “ to have.”) 
An acquired disposition of mind or body 
for repeating certain acts ; reflex tend¬ 
ency to repetition. Also, condition 

i or normal state, as one of “full habit.” 

Hab'it of Body. Temperament or 
diathesis ; particular state of a body or 
its entire physical qualities. 

Hab'itat. (Lat. habifo, to “ in¬ 
habit.”) Natural locality of a creature. 

Hab'itus. (Lat.) Habit. 
Habroma'nia. (Gr. aftpos, “ gay,” 


1 and p.avia , “ madness.”) Delirium in 
which the patient has a tendency to 
cheerfulness. See Amcenomania. 

H8ema9elino'sis. (Gr. alpa' “blood,” 
z7jAj 9, “ spot,” and vo<ro 9, “ disease.”) 
Blood-spot disease; purpura haemor- 
rhagica. 

Hsem&ehro'in. (Gr. alp.a, “ blood,” 
and XP oa i “ color.”) Haematin. 

Hsemachro'ses, hem - ak - ro - seez. 
(Gr. atna, “ blood,” and ypuxns, “ color¬ 
ing.”) Generic term for affections with 
abnormal blood coloration, such as pur¬ 
pura and cyanosis. 

H8ema9y'anin. (Gr. alpa , “ blood,” 
and zoav«9, “blue.”) A blue coloring 
i matter which has been found in both 
the blood and the bile. 

H8ema9ytom'eter. An instrument 
to ascertain the quantity of corpuscles 
in a given volume of blood. 

Hsemadromom'e^er. (Gr. alp.a, 
j “ blood,” dpopos, “ course,” and psrpov , 
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“ measure.”) An instrument to meas- ; 
ure the velocity of the blood-current 
through the arteries. 

Hsemadyn&m'ics. (Gr. alpa, 

“ blood,” and duvapig, “ power.”) The 
mechanical theory of the circulation 
of the blood. 

Haemadynamom'eter. (Gr. alpa, 

“ blood,” duvapig, “ power,” and perpov, 
“measure.”) An instrument to meas¬ 
ure the force of blood-pressure, or esti¬ 
mate the statical pressure of the blood 
upon the arterial walls. 

Haem'ag-ogue, hem-ag-og. (Gr. 
alpa, “ blood,” and aywyog, “ expeller.”) 
Haematagogue ; blood-expeller ; applied 
to an agent promoting menstrual and 
haemorrhoidal discharges. 

Hae'mal. (Gr. alpa, “ blood.”) Per¬ 
taining to the blood or blood-vessels. 
H. Arch, that arch which is placed 
beneath the centrum (extending for¬ 
ward in man) to protect a segment of 
the vascular system. According to 
Pi’of. Owen, the bony hoop formed by 
the projections anteriorly of the haema- 
pophyses and haemal spine from the 
centrum of an ideal typical vertebra. 
H. Ax'is, the large trunks of the vas¬ 
cular system, especially the aorta. H. 
Spine, the sternum ; used by Owen 
for the homologue of the sternum and 
ensiform cartilage. 

Haemalo'pia. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and a>(J>, “ eye.”) Haemalops; a blood¬ 
shot condition of the eye; haemoph- 
thalmia. Also, a disease of the eye, in 
which every object appears of a red 
color; erythropsia. 

Hseman'thus. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and civOog, “ flower.”) Blood-flower. 
A genus of South African plants of 
the natural order Amaryllidacese. One 
of the species yields a poisonous juice 
in which the natives dip their arrow¬ 
heads. H. Coccin'eus, a South Afri¬ 
can plant, the bulb of which is given 
in asthma and dropsy. 

Haemaphae'in, hem-af-e-in. (Gr. 
alpa, “ blood,” and <pacog, “ dusky.”) I 
The brown coloring matter of the blood. ! 


Also, the substance which gives the 
pale amber color to urine ; urohaematin. 

Hsemapoe'sis. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and 7 roi£(v, “ to make.”) Blood-forma¬ 
tion ; sanguification. Hematopoiesis 
(?• »•)• 

Hsemapoph'yses. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and dnu<puaig, “ process.”) 
Applied by Prof. Owen to a bone (the 
lamina) between the pleurapophysis 
and the haemal spine in the ideal typi¬ 
cal vertebra. The homologue of a cos¬ 
tal cartilage. 

Haemar'thron. (Gr. alpa , “ blood,” 
and apOpov , “joint.”) Haemarthrosis. 
Articular effusion of blood. 

Haemastheno 'sis. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” a. priv., affevog, “ strength,” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Anaemia; 
weakness, poverty, or inferior quality 
of the blood. 

Hsemataposte'ma. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and dnnorr/pa, “ abscess.”) 
Abscess containing blood. 

Heematelse'um. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and eXaiov, “ oil.”) Fatty matter of 
the blood. 

HaematSm'esis. (Gr. alpa , 11 blood,” 
and k'peaig, “ vomiting.”) Vomitus 
cruentus ; a vomiting of blood ; haemor¬ 
rhage from the stomach. Usually due 
to gastric ulcer. 

Hsemather'mous. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and 6 eppr h “ heat.”) Warm¬ 
blooded. 

Hsem&t'ica. (Gr. alpartxog, “ full 
of blood.”) Haematics; generic term 
for disorders of the sanguineous func¬ 
tion ; agents or diseases affecting the 
blood. 

Haematidro'sis. Haemidrosis. 

Haem'atin. (Gr.a(//artv»9,“bloody.”) 
Haematosin; a dark amorphous sub¬ 
stance, soluble in ammonia, but not in 
water or alcohol; the red coloring mat¬ 
ter of blood, obtained from haemo¬ 
globin ; with hydrochloric acid it forms 
crystals of haemin. 

Hsematin'ica. (From the same.) 
Haematinics. Agents increasing the 
blood-corpuscles or improving the 
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blood quality. A class of haematica, 
consisting of iron and its compounds, 
which augment the amount of haem- 
atin in the blood. 

Haem'atcxjele, hem-at-o-seel. (Or. 
alpa, “ blood,” and xr^rj, “ swelling.”) 
Haematoma. A tumor consisting of 
extravasated blood. 

Hsem'atogele, Pelvic. Haemato- 
cele occupying the peritoneal cavity 
between the rectum and the uterus. 

Hsem'atogele, Puden'dal. Labial 
thrombus. A tumor formed by extrava¬ 
sation of blood into the areolar tissue 
of one of the labia majora, nymphae, 
or vaginal walls. 

Hsem'atogele, Scro'tal. A tumor 
formed by extravasation of blood into 
the tunica vaginalis. See Hydrocele. 

HaematopSph'alus. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and xzy.ak-q, “ head.”) San¬ 
guineous cerebral tumor. Also, a mon¬ 
ster having marked deformities arising 
from extravasation of blood on the 
brain. 

Hsematoche'zia. (Gr. alpa; ‘‘blood,” 
and /e^u>, “ to go to stool.”) Discharge 
of blood by stool. 

Hsematocol'pus. (Gr. alfia; “blood,” 
and xok-o$, “ vagina.”) Vaginal blood 
collection. Effusion of blood into the 
vagina. 

Haem'atcxjyst, hem-at-o-sist. (Gr. 
aIpa, “ blood,” and xuo r:?, “ bladder.”) 
A cyst containing blood ; also, effusion 
of blood into the urinary bladder. 

Haemato'des, hem-at-o-deez. (Gr. 
ai/jazujdrj ?, “ bloody.”) Bloody ; applied 
to a fungous or fleshy excrescence. 

Hsematodes Fungus. Haema- 
tomyces; pulpy sarcoma; haematoid 
cancer; fungus haematodes; a soft 
vascular variety of carcinoma. 

Hsematodynamometer. See 

HjEMADYNAMOMETER. 

Hsemato-dyscra/sia. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and duaxpaata, “ bad temper¬ 
ament.”) Unwholesome state of blood. 

Haematogen'esis. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and p>aw, “to beget.”) Blood- 
23 


formation ; conversion of chyle into 
blood. See HiEMATOSis. 

Haematoglo'bin. Haemoglobin. 

Haem'atoid. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and sedos, “ resemblance.”) Blood-like ; 
resembling blood. 

Haematoid'in. (From the same.) 
Reddish blood-crystals found in old 
clots. It is derived from haemoglobin, 
and resembles bilirubin. 

HsematoFogy, hem-at-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
alpa, “ blood,” and kayos, “ discourse.”) 
Treatise on, or science of, the blood. 
Observation of the blood. 

HsematSl'yses, hem-at-ol - e-seez. 
(Gr. alpa, “ blood,” and kuais, “ solu¬ 
tion.”) Diminished coagulability of 
the blood. 

Hsematolyt'ic. (From the same.) 
Applied to an agent diminishing the 
red corpuscles or impoverishing the 
blood quality. Spanaemic. 

Haemato'ma. (Gr. alpa , “ blood,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A blood- 
tumor or effusion in the areolar tissue. 
A sanguineous cyst. It occurs espe¬ 
cially on the scalp or brain. 

Haematoma Auris. Asylum ear. 

Hsematom'eter. Haemadynamom- 
eter. 

Hsematome'tra. (Gr. alpa, u blood,” 
and pr t zpa , “ womb.”) Haemorrhage 
from the womb. Also, uterine blood- 
collection. 

Hsematom'ph&lcxjele, hem-at-om- 

fal-o-seel. (Gr. alpa , “ blood,” op<pak<>s, 
“ navel,” and xrjkrj, “ tumor.”) An um¬ 
bilical hernia distended with blood. 

Haematom'y^es, hem-at-om-e-seez. 
(Gr. alpa, “ blood,” and puxrjs, “ fun¬ 
gus.”) Bloody fungus; haematodes 
fungus. 

Hsematomye'lia. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and puekos, “ marrow.”) Haem¬ 
orrhage into the spinal cord. 

Hsematomyeli'tis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Acute 
myelitis complicated with haematomy- 
elia. 

Haematoperic&r'dium. (From Gr. 
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alga, “ blood,” and pericardium^) Effu¬ 
sion of blood into the pericardium. 

Haem'atophyte, hem-at-o-fite. (Gr. 
alga, “ blood,” and <puro >, “ plant.”) 
Microscopic vegetable blood-parasite. 

HaematSp'isis. Collection of 
blood in uterus from obstruction of 
menstrual flux. 

Hsematopla'nia. (Gr. alga , 
.“ blood,” and r.laxr t , “ wandering.”) 
Wandering or vicarious haemorrhage; 
vicarious menstruation. 

Hsematoplas'tic. (Gr. alga, 
“ blood,” and izXaoga, “ formation.”) 
Blood-formative. Applied to the plas¬ 
tic principle of blood. 

Hsematopoie'sis. (Gr. alga, 
“ blood,” and itoiyais, a “ making.”) 
Blood-formation ; conversion of chyle 
into blood. H^ematosis ( q . v.). 

Hsematop'sia. (Gr. alga, “ blood,” 
and uxp, “ eye.”) Bloodshot state of 
the eye ; H^emalopia ( q . v.). 

Haemator'rhachis. (Gr. alga, 
“blood,” and ga/ig, “ spine.”) Effusion 
of blood into the spine ; spinal haemor¬ 
rhage. 


Hsematorrhce'a. 

(Gr. 

alga, 

“blood,” and fkw, to 
passive haemorrhage. 

“ flow.”) A 

Haematos&l'pinx. 

(Gr. 

alga, 

“blood,” and < TahziyZ, 

“ tube.”) A 


collection of blood in the Fallopian 
tubes. 

Haematos'cdpy. (Gr. alga, 
■“ blood.” and “ to view.”) Ex¬ 

amination of the blood. 

Haematosin. See H;ematin. 

Haemato'sis. (Gr. alga, “ blood.” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Sangui¬ 
fication ; blood-formation; also, the 
change of blood from venous to arterial 
by means of respiration. Atmospheri- 
zation of the blood. See Arterial- 
IZATION. 

Haematotho'rax. Hsemothorax. 

Hsematox'ic. (Gr. alga, “ blood.” 
and toS-ixov, “ poison.”) Pertaining to 
blood-poison or to a vitiated state of 
the blood. 


Haematox'ylon. (Gr. a{,u.a, 
“ blood,” and “ wood.”) Log¬ 

wood. A Linnaean genus of the natural 
order Legumiuosse; also the name (U. 
S. Ph.) of the heart-wood of Hx- 
matoxylon campechianum , or Hxma- 
toxyli lignum (wood of haematoxylon). 
The wood is nearly inodorous, of a 
deep-red color, and sweetish taste. It 
is tonic and astringent, and is given in 
diarrhoea and d} T sentery. 

Haematox'ylon Campechia'- 
num. The logwood-tree; native of 
Yucatan. See Hematoxylum. 

Haematozo'a. (Gr. alga, “ blood,” 
and Zcuox, “an animal.”) Minute ani¬ 
mal organisms found in the blood. See 
Entozoa. 

Haematu'ria. (Gr. alga, “ blood.” 
and oupov, “ urine.”) Presence of blood 
in the urine; haemorrhage from the 
mucous membrane of the kidneys, 
bladder, or urethra. Haematuria may 
be caused by the presence in the 
urinary system of the Distoma hsema- 
tobium. 

Hsemic. Haemal. 

Hsemidro'sis. (Gr. alga, “blood,” 
and Idfxxjj. to “ sweat.”) Hxmatidro- 
sis; the production of bloody sweat; 
morbid discoloration of the perspira¬ 
tory secretion by the red coloring prin¬ 
ciple of the blood. 

Hae'min. (Gr. alga, “blood.”) A 
kind of crystals, insoluble in water, 
obtained from haematin (chloride of 
haematin), differing from haematoidin 
in not occurring as a spontaneous prod¬ 
uct in the body, but requiring to be 
artificially produced ; of importance in 
testing for blood-stains. 

Haemi'tis. (Gr. alga, “ blood.” and 
suffix - itis , “ inflammation.”) Alteration 
of blood occurring in inflammation. 

Haemcxjytol'ysis. (Gr. alga, 
“ blood.” xoTog, “ cell,” and lueiv, “ to 
loose.”) Dissolution of red blood-cor¬ 
puscles within the blood-vessels. 

Haemodromom'eter. (Gr. alga } 
“blood,” dporios, a “ course,” and gsrgov, 
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“ measure.”) An instrument to measure 
the velocity of the blood-current. 

Hsemodynamometer. Haemadyn- 
amoineter. 

Hsemogio'bin. A complex, crys¬ 
talline, non-dift'usible substance com¬ 
posed of globin and haematin ; it con¬ 
stitutes the coloring-matter of the red 
blood-corpuscles. 

Haemoglobinu'ria. The presence 
of haemoglobin in the urine; haemati- 
nuria. 

Hse'moid. (Gr. af,ua, “blood,” and 
etSus, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
blood. 

HaemSm'eter. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and perpuv, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to measure the quantity of blood 
that flows through a blood-vessel in a 
given time. See H^emadynamom- 

ETER. 

Haemophilia, hem-o-fil-e-ah. (Gr. 
alpa, “ blood,” and <pdta, “ friendship.”) 
Preternatural tendency to haemorrhage. 

Haemophthal'mia. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” and (upOalpn^, the “ eye.”) 
Haemalopia. A bloodshot eye. Haemor¬ 
rhage into the eye. Extravasation of 
blood into the interior of the eye. 

Haemopneumotho'rax. (Gr. alpa, 
“ blood,” mwij.a, “ wind,” and Owpaz, 
“ chest.”) The presence of blood and 
air in the pleural cavity. 

Hsemopoie'sis. Haematopoiesis. 

Hsemop'tysis, hem-op-te-sis. (Gr. 
alpa, “ blood,” and nruac ?,“ a spitting.”) 
Expectoration of blood which has es¬ 
caped from vessels in the lung or 
bronchi. When from the lungs, the 
blood is frothy and usually bright-red. 
If from the larger bronchi, it is only 
slightly frothy. Usually a symptom 
of phthisis when it is due to tubercular 
ulceration of blood-vessels, but may 
also be caused by excessive blood- 
pressure in the pulmonary vessels, as 
in valvular disease of the heart. 

Haern'orrhage. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and prjyvupi, to “ burst forth.”) The 
escape of blood through a wound or 
laceration of a blood-vessel. H., Acci¬ 


dental, bleeding from the uterus, due 
to the premature detachment of a nor¬ 
mally situated placenta. H., Capillary, 
oozing of blood from the capillary ves¬ 
sels.* H., Consecutive, bleeding some 
time after the receipt of a wound, but 
before suppuration is established. H., 
Postpartum, bleeding from the uterus 
soon after the birth of a child. The 
term is restricted by some authors to 
bleeding within twenty-four hours after 
labor. H., Secondary, that occurring 
from a suppurating wound. H., Un¬ 
avoidable, bleeding caused by the 
separation of a placenta praevia. 

Hsemorrhag'ic Di&th'esis, hem- 
or-raj-ik. A tendency to uncontrollable 
haemorrhage from slight wounds. Haem¬ 
ophilia. 

Haemorrh&g'ic Measles. Black 
measles. See Measles. 

Haemorrhm'ia. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and /5tv, the “ nose.”) Haemorrhinor- 
rhagia. Bleeding from the nose. Epis- 
taxis ( q . v .). 

Hsemorrhce'a. Haematorrhoea. 

Hsemorrhoea Petechia'lis. A 

term applied to the chronic form of 
purpura. 

Hsem'orrhoid, hem-or-royd. (Gr. 
alpa, “ blood,” and fkw, to “ flow.”) A 
pile; vascular tumors situated about 
the anus, consisting of dilated hsemor- 
rhoidal blood-vessels, and caused by 
anything which interferes with the re¬ 
turn of blood from the region involved, 
such as constipation, cirrhosis of the 
liver, valvular disease of the heart, etc. 
H., External, a pile situated without 
the sphincter ani, and covered wholly 
or partly with skin. H., Internal, one 
situated within the anus and covered 
with mucous membrane. 

Hsemorrhoid'al. (Gr. alpa, “blood,” 
and pew, to “ flow.”) Pertaining to 
haemorrhoids. H. Arteries. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) H. Nerves. (See Nerve.) H. 
Veins. See Vein. 

Hsemospa/sia. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and <7 -aw, to “ draw.”) The operation 
of drawing, or attracting, blood to a 
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part; performed by means of a vacuum 
on the dry-cupping principle. 

Haemosp&s'tic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to haemospasia; applied to 
an agent which draws, or attracts, 
blood to a part. H. System, haemo¬ 
spasia. 

Hsemosta'sia. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and oraais, a “ standing.”) Haemostasis; 
a stagnation of the blood ; also any op¬ 
eration directed to arrest the flow of 
blood. 

Heemost&t'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to haemostasia; applied to 
an agent employed to stanch or arrest 
haemorrhage ; styptic; also, in relation 
with, or produced by, obstruction of 
vessels, or an interruption both of the 
circulation and oxygenization of the 
blood. 

Haemotachom'eter. (Gr. al/ia, 
“ blood,” r a%os, “ swiftness,” and / xerpov , 
“measure.”) An instrument to meas¬ 
ure the velocity of the blood; a ta¬ 
chometer. 

Heemotho'rax. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and Owpaz, “ chest.”) Hsematothorax. 
An effusion of blood into the thoracic 
cavity. 

Haemot'rophy. (Gr. alpa, “ blood,” 
and rf)o<prj, “ nourishment.”) An excess 
of sanguineous nourishment. 

Hage'nia Abyssin'Ica. The Bray- 
era anthelmintica. An Abyssinian tree 
of the natural order Rosacese. An in¬ 
fusion is made from its flowers and 
used as a vermifuge, especially in tape¬ 
worm. The flowers and unripe fruit 
are officinal. 

Hahn'emannism. Homoeopathy, 
so called after Hahnemann, its founder. 

Haid'ingers Brushes. A term 
applied to certain brushes of light ob¬ 
served on looking at a source of polar¬ 
ized light. 

Hair. A flexible tubular filament 
growing from the integument. The 
hirsute appendage of the skin. It is 
produced by involution and evolution 
of the epidermis, and each hair con¬ 
sists of a bulb, shaft, and point. 


Hair-FoPlicle. A recess of the 
skin in which the root of the hair is 
lodged. The follicles consist of an in¬ 
volution of the basement membrane 
of the skin, and support and maintain 
the position of the hair. 

Hair-lichen. Lichen pilaris. See 
Lichen. 

Hair'-salt. Native sulphate of mag¬ 
nesium. 

Halistere'sis. Osteomalacia, due to 
the bones being deprived of their salts. 

Hal'itus. (Lat. halare, “ to breathe.”) 
Breath, vapor. An aqueous vapor, or 
gas, for inhalation. 

Hal'itus of the Blood. The vapor 
which arises from the blood when newly 
drawn. 

Hal'lex. The great toe; sometimes 
applied to the thumb. Also called 
allex, hallus, hallux, or alius. 

HalluQina'tion. Pseudo-percep¬ 
tion ; morbid subjective sensation of 
imaginary objects. See Derangement. 

Hallux. Hallex. 

Ha'lo. (Gr. “ circle.”) The 
areola; the ring surrounding the nip¬ 
ple of the female breast. Also, the 
red margin about pustules. 

Ha'lo Signa'tus. Ciliary sulci; 
corona ciliaris; the series of impres¬ 
sions of the ciliary processes on the 
anterior surface of the vitreous humor. 
Called by Haller striae retinae subjectae 
ligamento ciliari. 

Hal'ogen. (Gr. dAs*, “ salt,” and 
ysvvau), to “ produce.”) Salt-radical; 
an electro-negative substance forming 
a haloid salt with a metal. The nat¬ 
ural elementary group, which forms 
with the metals saline compounds re¬ 
sembling common salt. The halogens 
are chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
and the compound halogen cyanogen. 

HalQg'enous, hal-oj-en-us. (From 
the same.) Producing saline com¬ 
pounds ; generating haloid salts. 

Ha'loid. (Gr. “ salt,” and etdog, 
“ resemblance.”) Salt-like ; applied to 
salts, compounds of halogens with 
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metals; salts resembling sodium chlo¬ 
ride in their composition. Hydro-haloid 
sails are combinations of a simple haloid 
salt and the hydracid of its radical. 
Oxy-haloid salts are combinations of a 
metallic oxide with a haloid salt of the 
same metal. Double haloid salts con¬ 
sist of two simple haloid salts, in which 
the metals may be different and the 
non-metallic ingredients the same, or 
the metal the same and the other ele¬ 
ment different, or both elements en¬ 
tirely different. 

Hamame'lis. Witch-hazel. A 
Linnaean genus of the natural order 
Hamamelacese , including several spe¬ 
cies natives of the United States and 
China. Also, the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the leaves of the Hamamelis Vir¬ 
ginia , which are reputed to be sed¬ 
ative, styptic, and tonic. 

Hammer-palsy. See Palsy. 

Ham/string. Applied to the ten¬ 
dons bounding the popliteal space. 

Ham/ulus. (Dim. of Lat. hamus , 
“ hook.”) A hook, or hook-like pro¬ 
cess, as the hamular portion of the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone. 

Ham'ulus Coeh'leae. The little 
hook of the cochlea; a kind of hook 
by which the lamina spiralis termi¬ 
nates upon the axis where the point 
of the infundibulum commences. 

Hang'nail. A fragment of epi¬ 
dermis hanging at the root of a nail, 
with slight inflammation. 

Hapantis'mus. Adhesion of or¬ 
ganic parts. 

Hap'togen. (Gr. dirrogac, to “touch,” 
and yewau), to “ produce.”) A term ap¬ 
plied to the pellicle surrounding oil- 
globules w'hen in contact with albumin. 

Hare'-lip. A congenital perpendic¬ 
ular fissure of the upper lip. It is single 
when the division occurs on one side 
only of the mesial line, double when on 
both sides, and complicated when ac¬ 
companied with cleft palate or when the 
teeth project into the labial division. 

Hare-lip Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 


Har'maline. An alkaloid procured 
from the seeds of the harmal plant 
(Peganum harmald) which grows wild 
in the salt steppes of South Russia. It 
is used in dyeing silk pink or red. 

Harmo'nia. (Gr. dpgovia , “ close 
joining.”) A species of synarthrosis, 
or nearly immovable articulation. See 
Articulation. 

Harrison’s Groove. Applied to a 
slight depression laterally from the 
ensiform cartilage, observed in patients 
suffering from chronic dyspnoea. 

Harts'horn. Cornu cervi. The 
antlers of the hart or stag were the 
former source of ammonia, hence called 
volatile spirit of hartshorn. Familiar 
name for aqua ammonise. 

Harts'horn, Salt of. The pujigent 
volatile “ smelling salts;” an impure 
carbonate of ammonium ; a white crys¬ 
talline mass, soluble in water; stim¬ 
ulant, diaphoretic, and antispasmodic. 

Har'vest Bug. Acarns autumnalis , 
a tick which infests the skin in autumn, 
producing excessive itching, followed 
by glossy wheals. 

Has^h'is^h, hash-eesh. The Arabian 
term for Indian hemp, Cannabis In- 
dica; an Oriental narcotic and in- 
ebriant. It is prepared by boiling the 
leaves and flowers of the plant with 
water and fresh butter. The word is 
variously spelled. See also Bhang. 

Haunch. That part of the body 
bet ween the ribs and thigh ; the hip; 
the buttock. 

Haus'tus. (Lat. haurire , “ to draw.”) 
A draught; a medicinal potion for a sin¬ 
gle dose, usually from one to two ounces. 

Haut Mai, ho mal. A French term 
for the severer form of epilepsy. 

Haver'sian Canals. Minute vas¬ 
cular canals in osseous substance. See 
Bone. 

Haver'sian Glands. Certain glands 
about the synovial membrane of joints. 
See Gland. 

Hay Asth'ma or Hay Fe'ver. A 
febrile influenza, often recurring in 
summer. See Fever. 
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Head/ache. Cephalalgia; pain in the 
head, especially in the frontal region. 
This affection is termed organic or struc¬ 
tural when due to disease of the brain or 
of its membranes ; congestive or plethoric 
when due to fulness or congestion of 
the cerebral vessels ; toxsemic when due 
to the presence in the blood of some 
morbid product, as in Bright’s disease ; 
and sick or nervous when occasioned by 
debility or exhaustion, as in hemicrania, 
clavus hystericus, etc. 

Head'-fold. A fold of the blasto¬ 
derm under the cephalic end of the 
embryo. 

Head'-locking. An obstetrical term 
applied in twin-labor to the catching 
of the chin of one child upon that of 
the other. 

Heal'ing. Curing; restoring to 
health. Also, the union and cicatriza¬ 
tion of wounds. 

Health. Physical and mental sound¬ 
ness ; the state of being free from 
physical pain or disease ; the normal 
state of the typical undiseased body ; 
such a physiological state as disposes 
to the proper and undisturbed perform¬ 
ance of the functions of the various 
parts and organs. 

Health'y Pus. Laudable pus; a 
creamy, inoffensive product of healthy 
inflammation. See Pus. 

Hear'ing. The faculty of sound- 
perception ; audition. 

Hearing, Morbid. See Paracusis. 

Heart. The hollow muscular organ 
which propels the blood through the 
blood-vessels. It is divided into four 
cavities—two auricles and two ventri¬ 
cles. The left auricle receives the ar- 
terialized blood from the lungs, whence 
it passes to the left ventricle, which 
forces it through the arteries to sup¬ 
ply the tissues. The right auricle re¬ 
ceives the venous blood after it has 
passed through the capillaries and given 
up its oxygen. The blood then passes 
to the right ventricle, thence to the 
lungs to be oxygenated. The organ is 
composed of fibrous rings and invol¬ 


untary striped muscular fibres, which 
are intricately interlaced and proceed 
in a spiral manner from the apex to the 
base. The valves are five in number— 
viz. the mitral , between the left auri¬ 
cle and ventricle; the tricuspid , be¬ 
tween the right auricle and ventricle; 
the aortic , at the entrance of the aorta 
to the left ventricle ; the pulmonary , at 
the entrance of the pulmonary artery 
to the right ventricle; and the Eusta¬ 
chian , between the anterior margin of 
the inferior vena cava and the right 
auriculo-ventricular opening. The co- 
lumnse earnest are rounded columns of 
muscular tissue on the inner surface 
of the ventricles. Some of them are 
simply ridges, others are attached at 
each extremity, and others terminate 
in tendinous cords, the extremities of 
which are attached to the auriculo- 
ventricular valves. The tendinous rings 
of the orifices of the heart are called 
festooned rings. The weight of the 
heart in adult males is from 10 to 12 
ounces, in females from 8 to 10 ounces. 
H., Atrophy of, decrease in nutrition 
and size of the heart, with corresponding 
loss of power. H. Clot, a coagulum 
formed within the cavities of the heart. 
If the clot forms some time before death, 
it is white and fibrous ; if it occurs after 
or at the time of death, it is red and 
jelly-like. H., Dilatation of, increase 
in the size of the heart, with thinning 
of the walls, due to valvular disease. 
H., Hypertrophy of, enlargement of 
the heart, with thickening of the walls, 
usually due to valvular disease or to 
disease of the kidneys. H. Murmurs, 
sounds produced by the passage of the 
blood between roughened valves, or by 
regurgitation through imperfect valves. 

Heart/burn. Uneasiness and burn¬ 
ing in the stomach and cardiac region in 
indigestion. A gnawing sensation, felt 
chiefly at the cardia. Cardialgia. 

Heart-Clot. Coagulation of blood 
in the cardiac cavity. See also Throm¬ 
bus. 

Heart, Ir'ritable. Applied to a 
state of the heart marked by palpita- 
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tion, pain, a frequent pulse, and short¬ 
ness of breath. 

Heat. A form of molecular vibra¬ 
tion or waves giving rise to the sensa¬ 
tion of warmth. H., Animal, the 
heat developed within the bodies of 
animals, and due to chemical processes 
liberating the heat latent in the food. 
H., Internal. (See Internal.) H., 
Latent, the potential energy of sub¬ 
stances, manifested as heat by their 
chemical decomposition. H., Prickly, 
erythema produced in children by high 
atmospheric temperature. H., Spe¬ 
cific, the amount of heat required to 
raise a certain quantity of any sub¬ 
stance to a certain higher temperature. 
H. Stroke, sunstroke. H. Unit, the 
amount of heat needed to raise the tem¬ 
perature of 1 gramme of water 1° Cent. 

Heavy Spar. Barytine. Sulphate 
of baryta, a mineral substance capable 
of emitting phosphorescent light in the 
dark after being calcined and exposed 
to the sun’s rays. See Phosphorus, 
Bologna. 

Hebephre'nia. Mental aberration 
of pubescence. 

Heb'etude. Slight dulness or stupor. 

Hec'tic. (Gr. iz:s, “ habit.”) Be¬ 
longing to the constitution, habit, or 
state of the body. Pertaining to chronic 
wasting disease, or consumption ; also 
used for hectic fever. 

Hec'tic Fe'ver. Fever of organic 
disease ; the protracted fever of phthisis. 
See Fever. 

Hec'togramme, hek-to-gram. (Gr. 
ixar<», a “ hundred,” and Fr. gramme.) 
100 grammes, or 3 oz. 8 dr. 2.152 gr. 
avoirdupois. 

Hec'tolitre, hek - to - leet’r. (Gr. 
ixaTov, a “ hundred,” and Fr. litre.) 
100 litres = 3.5377 English cubic feet. 

Hec'tometre, hek-to-meet’r. (Gr. 
ixarirx, a “ hundred,” and Fr. metre.) 
100 metres, or 109 yards 1 foot 1 inch. 

Hedeo'ma. A genus of herbs of 
the natural order Labiatx, native of 
North America. Also the name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the tops and leaves of 


the Hedeoma pulegioides (American 
pennyroyal). It is an emmenagogue 
and stimulant aromatic. 

Hedeo'ma Pulegioi'des. The sys¬ 
tematic name of the plant pennyroyal. 

Hed'era He'lix. “ Ivy-plant.” A 
European evergreen climbing plant of 
the natural order Araliacest , bearing a 
small berry which is reputed to be 
emetic and purgative. The leaves when 
fresh have been employed in the form of 
a decoction in sanious ulcers, itch, etc., 
and in dressing issues ; when dried and 
powdered they have been recommended 
in the wasting diseases of children and 
in pulmonary complaints. 

Hed'erine. A resinous exudation 
of old ivy-plants in warm countries. It 
has a glossy lustre, and when heated 
emits a somewhat peculiar odor. It 
can be pulverized into an orange-yellow 
powder, and has been given as a tonic 
and emmenagogue. 

Hedwig-'ia Balsamifera. A West 
Indian tree of the natural order Amy- 
rulacex or Terebinthacex. The liquid 
resin it yields is believed to be of 
value in promoting the cicatrization 
of wounds. 

Hedyos'mum. A genus of tropi¬ 
cal American shrubs of the natural 
order Piperacex or Chloranthacese. In 
Jamaica several varieties are given as 
antispasmodics. 

Hedyos'mum Bonplandia'num. 

A Brazilian shrub employed in fevers. 

Hei'mia Salicjifo'lia. A shrub of 
the natural order Lythracex , native 
of the southern United States and 
Mexico ; in the latter country it is em¬ 
ployed in venereal diseases. 

Hehjoede'ma, hel-se-de-mah. (Gr. 
k'lxos, “ ulcer,” and mdijfia, “ tumor.”) 
(Edematous ulceration. 

Hel'coid, hel-koyd. (Gr. iXxog, 
“ ulcer,” and ecdo?, “ resemblance.”) 
Ulcer-like. 

Heleome'nia. (Gr. D.xu?, “ ulcer,” 
and trrp, - month.”) Vicarious men¬ 
struation, consisting of the metastasis 
of the catamenia to a ulcer. 
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Hel'coplasty. (Gr. eXxoq, “ ulcer,” 
and rdaatuu, to “ form.”) Applied to 
the treatment of an ulcer by the pro¬ 
cess of skin-grafting. 

Helco'sis. (Gr. £Axo$, “ ulcer,” and 
suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Ulceration ; 
the formation and progress of an ulcer. 

H6l'enin. C 6 II 8 0. A volatile, crys¬ 
talline, odorless, tasteless principle, of 
antiseptic properties, obtained from 
inula. 

Hele'nium. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Compositse , including 
about nine different varieties; H. au- 
tumnale , probably the best known, is a 
powerful sternutatory. 

Helian'themum. Frostweed or 
frostwort. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the herb of the Helianthemum Cana- 
dense, a North American plant of the 
natural order Cistacese. Its properties 
are tonic and astringent, and it has 
been prescribed in scrofula. 

Hellan'thus An'nuus. The com¬ 
mon sunflower. A Central and South 
American plant of the natural order 
Compositse. Its seeds yield an illumi¬ 
nating oil, and the plant on this account 
is cultivated quite extensively in both 
Europe and the United States. 

Helich'rysum. (Gr. rjAcog, the 
“sun,” and ypuaoq, “gold.”) Immor¬ 
telle. A genus of herbaceous plants 
of the natural order Compositse , natives 
of Australia and South Africa. H. 
Nudifolium is demulcent, and an infu¬ 
sion of it has been given in phthisis 
and other pulmonary affections. 

Hel'Igine. (Gr. £h$, “ coil.”) Like 
a coil, spiral, or tendril of a vine. Ap¬ 
plied to certain minute arteries (arterise 
helicinse) penetrating the corpus spongio¬ 
sum of the penis. 

Hell'coid. (Gr. £h£, “ coil,” and 
ecdng, “ resemblance.”) Helix-like ; of 
spiral structure. 

Hglicotre'ma. (Gr. £h£, “ coil,” 
and rprgia, “ perforation.”) An open¬ 
ing by which the two scala3 of the 
cochlea communicate superiorly over 
the hamulus laminae spiralis. 


Helienggphall'tis. (From Gr. ijhos, 
“sun,” and encephalitis.') Cerebral or 
meningeal inflammation from exposure 
to sun. Coup-de-soleil. 

Helio'sis. (Gr. r^ux?, “ sun.”) Sun¬ 
stroke. 

Heliot'ropin. A bitter crystalline 
principle obtained from Heliotropium 
Europseum. 

He'llum. (Gr. i]?.cog, “ sun.”) A 
hypothetical substance, the existence 
of which is inferred from the appear¬ 
ance in the spectrum of the yellow 
solar prominences of a certain bright 
line not identifiable with that of any 
known terrestrial flame. 

He'lix. (Gr. “ coil.”) The in¬ 
curved rim of the auricle of the ear. 
See Ear. 

Helleb'orin or Helleb'orine. An 

acrid oil, believed to contain the bitter 
principle of the Hellehorus niger. 

Helleb'orus. A Linnsean genus of 
i the natural order Ranunculacese, in¬ 
cluding several species natives of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and Europe. Also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the root of Hellehorus 
niger. It is a powerful hydragogue 
cathartic, and possesses emmenagogue 
I and diuretic properties. 

Helleb'orus Al'bus. White hel¬ 
lebore-root ; Veratrum album. 

Helleb'orus Foet'Idus. “ Fetid 
hellebore,” bear s foot. The leaves of 
this plant are reputed to be anthel¬ 
mintic, emetic, and cathartic; danger¬ 
ous in large doses. They have been given 
in the form of a decoction in mania, 
melancholia, dropsy, hysteria, etc. 

Helleb'orus Ni'g-er. Hellehorus 
Officinalis. Systematic name of black 
hellebore, or Melampodium. 

Helleb'orus Orienta'lis. “ Oriental 
hellebore.” A Grecian plant, the root 
of which was much used in mania, epi¬ 
lepsy,-and dropsy. It is still employed 
in these affections in Eastern countries. 

Helleb'orus Vir'idis. Green hel¬ 
lebore. Its properties are similar to 
those of H. Orientalis. 

Heller’s Test. For albumin in 
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urine: pure nitric acid is carefully 
poured down the side of a test-tube 
containing urine; the acid flows be¬ 
neath the urine, and a white opaque 
film at the plane of contact indicates 
the presence of albumin. For blood: 
a somewhat uncertain test, depending 
upon the precipitation of garnet-red 
flocculi upon heating urine gently after 
adding half its volume of solution of 
caustic potash. 

HeUmins. (Gr. ii.fj.cv?.) A worm ; 
the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
vermis. 

Helminth'ag-og-ue, hel-min th -ag¬ 
og. (Gr. iipcvg, “ worm/’ and dywyog, 
“ expeller.”) Anthelmintic, vermifuge ; 
applied to an agent directed to the ex¬ 
pulsion of worms. 

Helminth!'asis. (Gr. iipcvg, 
“worm.”) Invermination. The con¬ 
dition which gives rise to the presence 
of intestinal worms. A disease in which 
worms, or their larvae, are bred in any 
part of the body. 

Helmin'thic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to worms. Anthelmintic. 

Helmin'thoid. (Gr. iipcvg, “ worm,” 
and stdog, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
a worm. Worm-like or worm-shaped. 

HelminthoLogy. (Gr. ii.fj.cvg, 
“ worm,” and ioyog, “ discourse.”) A 
description of, or treatise on, worms, es¬ 
pecially intestinal worms. The science 
of worms. 

Helo'sis. A term variously applied 
to plica, strabismus, version of the eye¬ 
lids ; spasm of the muscles of the 
eye, etc. 

Hemach'roin, Hemato'sin. Haem- 
atin. 

Hematox'ylum Campechianum. 

Logwood. A plant of the natural or¬ 
der Leguminosse, containing a princi¬ 
ple called heematoxyline , of astringent 
properties. The wood is brought from 
Campeachy, Honduras, and Jamaica. 

Hemer&lo'pia. (Gr. rjpspa, “ day,” 
and (jj<1>, “ eye.”) Retinitis pigmentosa ; 
a disorder consisting of vision only by 
day ; hen-blindness ; night-blindness ; 


the reverse of nyctalopia; a form of 
partial, or intermittent, blindness, in 
which the patient can see in broad day¬ 
light only, being blind during the re¬ 
mainder of the time or under artificial 
light; it occurs principally among those 
who have been exposed to the strong, 
glaring light of the tropics. Some con¬ 
fusion exists with reference to this term, 
however, as certain authors have derived 
it from Gr. ijpepa, “ day,” diaog , “ blind,” 
and d>4>, “ eye,” and made it denote day- 
blindness , and hence inferentially night- 
vision, a species of intermittent amau¬ 
rosis involving inability to see well or 
without pain by daylight, being thus 
the exact reverse of the above defini¬ 
tion. See also Nyctalopia. 

Hemlansesthe'sia. (Gr. r,pc, “ half,” 
av, priv., and acaOr^cg, “ perception.”) 
Loss of sensibility on one side of the 
body only. 

Hemianalge'sia. (Gr. rjpc , “ half,” 
av, “priv., and diyog , “pain.”) Loss 
of the sense of pain on one side of the 
body only. 

Hemianop'sia. Hemiopia. 

Hemlehore'a. (From Gr. rjpc, 
“ half,” and chorea .) Unilateral chorea ; 
chorea localized to one side during the 
whole course of the disease. 

Hemicra/nia. (Gr. rjpc, “ half,” and 
xpavcov , “ skull.”) Headache confined 
to one side of the forehead only. A 
severe pain, almost always intermittent, 
and usually hysterical, bilious, or nerv¬ 
ous, affecting but half the head ; also 
called sun-pain—from sometimes con¬ 
tinuing so long as the sun is above the 
horizon—brow-ague, etc. It is the 
migraine of the French, whence the 
familiar “ megrims.” 

Hemides'mus In'dicus. Indian 
sarsaparilla. A plant of the natural 
order Asclepiadacese, the root of 
which is used in India as a substitute 
for sarsaparilla. It has a peculiar aro¬ 
matic odor and a bitterish taste. 

Hemldiaphore'sis. (From Gr. if pc, 
“ half,” and diaphoresis.) Sweating of 
one lateral half of the body only. 
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Hemid'pia. (Gr. ^/z', “ half,” and 
“ vision.”) Hemiopsia ; hemiop- 
sis; half-sight; depraved vision in 
which only half an object is seen. 
Blindness of one-half the visual field, 
a form of incomplete or incipient 
amaurosis. It may be unilateral or 
bilateral; that is, affect one or both 
eyes. The term hemianopsia , referring 
to the half of the retina deprived of 
vision, has also been applied to this 
affection. 

Hemiparaple'gia. Paraplegia on 
one side only. 

Hemipare'sis. Incomplete paralysis 
on one side. 

Hemipho'nia. (Gr. yp.c, “ half,” 
and (putvriP 1 voice.”) Half-voice; half¬ 
whisper ; extreme vocal weakness, such 
as occurs in some diseases under great 
exhaustion. 

Hemiple'gia, hem-e-ple-je-ah. (Gr. 
ij/xi, “ half,” and itXijyij, “ stroke.”) 
Paralysis of either the right or left 
side of the body, usually due to cere¬ 
bral haemorrhage or embolism. (See 
Apoplexy.) H., Alternate, paralysis 
of the upper part of one side of the 
body and the lower part of the other. 
H., Crossed, alternate hemiplegia. H., 
Spastic, hemiplegia with irregular 
contractions of the affected muscles; 
most common in infants. H., Spinal, 
unilateral motor paralysis, due to dis¬ 
ease of the spinal cord. 

Hem'ispasm. Spasm of one side 
of the body only. 

Hem'ispheres, hem-is-feerz. The 
two lateral cerebral halves; the two 
parts which constitute the upper sur¬ 
face of the cerebrum ; they are sepa¬ 
rated by the falx cerebri. See Enceph¬ 
alon. 

Hem'lock. Familiar name of Co- 
nium macnlatum , an umbelliferous 
plant of narcotic toxic properties. 

Hem'lock, or Hem'lock Spruce. 

Familiar name for Abies Canadensis. 

Hemoglobin. Haemoglobin. 

Hemop'tysis. Haemoptysis. 


Hem'orrhage. Haemorrhage. 

Hem/orrhoids. Haemorrhoids. 

Hen'bane. A powerful narcotic 
plant, considered poisonous to the do¬ 
mestic fowl. See Hyoscyamus. 

Hen-blindness. Hemeralopia; so 
called because believed to be a natural 
defect in hens. 

Hen'ne, hen-neh. Henna. A sub¬ 
stance obtained in Eastern countries 
from the Lawsonia inennis , and used by 
women for staining their feet and 
fingers; it is also used for dyeing skins 
of a reddish color. Medicinally, it has 
been used as an astringent and as a 
remedy in jaundice and leprosy. 

He'par. (Gr. ^nap.) The liver ; the 
organ which secretes the bile. The Gr. 
equivalent of Lat. jecur. The term 
was also formerly applied in Chemistry 
to combinations of sulphur with alka¬ 
lies. 

Hepatal'gia. (Gr. yr.ap, the “ liver,” 
and aXyo$, “ pain.”) Pain affecting the 
liver; neuralgia of the liver. Hepato- 
dynia. 

Hepatemphrax'is. (Gr. ij-ap , the 
“ liver,” and epypasc?, “ obstruction.”) 
Obstruction of the liver. 

Hepat'ic. (Gr. r^ap, “ liver.”) 
Jecoral. Pertaining to, or involving, 
the liver. Resembling liver in struc¬ 
ture or color. 

Hepat'ic Air. Sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen gas. 

Hepat'ic Al'oes. A liver-colored 
extract of the Aloe liepatica , consisting 
of the inspissated juice of the leaf of 
the plant. 

Hepat'ic Artery. See Artery. 

Hepat'ic Cells. See Cell. 

Hepat'ic Duct. See Duct. 

Hepat'ic Flux. Bilious flux ; ap¬ 
plied in the East to a variety of dysen¬ 
tery with frequent flow of bilious fluid 
from the bowels. 

Hepat'ic Plexus. See Plexus. 

Hepat'ic Veins. See Vein. 
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Hepat'iea. (Gr. yxap, “ liver.”) 
Agents affecting the liver. 

Hepat'ica. Liverwort. A Linnaean 
genus of the natural order Ranuncu- 
lacese; the leaves are believed to bear 
some resemblance in shape to the liver, 
and hence its name. It is also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the leaves of the Hepat- 
ica Americana or triloba a mild de¬ 
mulcent tonic. 

Hepat'ica Tri'loba. Liver-leaf, an 
herbaceous plant, native of Europe and 
the United States. 

Hep'atin. (Gr. ynap, “liver.”) 
Amyloid substance of the liver; gly¬ 
cogen. 

Hepatirrhce'a. (Gr. r-.ap, “ liver,” 
and pew, to “ flow.”) Hepatorrhcea. j 
A purging, with bilious evacuations. 
Bilious diarrhoea ; a diarrhoea in which 
the excreted matters are much mixed 
with bile. 

Hepati'tis. (Gr. yxap, “ liver,” and 
suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the liver. H., Acute, acute 
circumscribed inflammation of a part 
_ of the liver, due to a septic embolus j 
and terminating in suppuration. Ab¬ 
scess of the liver. H., Chronic, Cir¬ 
rhosis of the Liver (q. v .). H., 
Diffused, formerly a term for acute 
yellow atrophy of the liver. 

Hepatiza'tion. (Gr. y-ap, “ liver.”) 
Alteration of a tissue or organ, causing 
it to resemble the liver in consistence. 
Usually applied to the changes pro¬ 
duced in the lung by the earlier stages 
of acute pneumonia. H., Gray, the 
condition of the lungs in the third 
stage of acute pneumonia. H., Red, 
the changes produced in the lung by 
the second stage (that following con¬ 
gestion) of acute pneumonia. 

Hep'atized. Affected by hepati¬ 
zation ; also, impregnated with hepatic 
air. 

Hep'atized Ammo'nia. Sulphide j 
of ammonia. 

Hep'atcxjele, hep-at-o-seel. (Gr. 
ijrtap, “liver,” and xyjXrj, “tumor.”) 
Hernia of the liver; hepatic hernia. 


Hernia in which a part of the liver 
protrudes through the abdominal pa- 
rietes. It has been distinguished into 
ventral and umbilical. 

Hepat 69 irrho'sis. Cirrhosis of 
liver. 

Hepato 9 ys'tic. (Gr. ij^ap, “ liver,” 
and zlhtt’.?, “bladder.”) Pertaining to 
liver and gall-bladder. 

Hepatodyn'ia. (Gr. rjirap, “ liver,” 
and <>duvT], “ pain.”) Hepatalgia; pain in 
the liver. 

Hepatogas'tric. (Gr. ij-rap, “ liver,” 
and 'paarr t p, “ stomach.”) The gastro- 
hepatic or smaller omentum, passing 
from liver to stomach. 

Hep'atolith. (Gr. ijr.ap, “ liver,” 
and AcOo$, “ stone.”) Stone or concre¬ 
tion in the liver ; biliary calculus. 

Hepatolithl'asis. (From the 
same.) The formation of hepatoliths. 

Hepatol'ogy. (Gr. r,-ap, “ liver,” 
and Xirpos, “ discourse.”) A treatise 
on, or the science of, the liver. 

Hepatophy'ma. (Gr. r^ap, “ liver,” 
and < pupa , a “ suppurating tumor.”) A 
suppurative swelling of the liver. 

Hepatoposte'ma. Abscess of 
liver. 

Hepatorrhex'is. (Gr. ynap, “ liver,” 
and prices, “ rupture.”) Rupture of 
the liver. 

Hepatorrhce'a. (Gr. r^ap, “ liver,” 
and pun, to “flow.”) A morbid flow 
from the liver. Bilious diarrhoea. 

Hepatot'omy. (Gr. rjirap, the 
“ liver,” and Tspvsiv, “ to cut.”) Incision 
or dissection of the liver. 

Hephses'tic Hemiple'gia. (Gr. 
' HcpaujTo 9 , “Vulcan.”) Hammer-palsy. 

Heracle'um. (Gr. 'Hpaz/.rj?, “ Her¬ 
cules.”) Cow-parsnip. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Umbelliferse, 
native of Europe, India, and America. 

Heracle'um Lana'tum. A per¬ 
ennial plant of the United States, the 
root of which is reputed to be stimulant 
and carminative. It has been employed 
in epilepsy. 

Heracle'um Spondyl'ium. A 
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European plant, the root of which is 
believed to be tonic ; a lotion made from 
the fruit and root has been applied in 
itch. 

Herb, erb. (Lat. herba .) A soft- 
stemmed plant that annually dies to 
the root. 

Herba/ceous, her-bay-shus. Per¬ 
taining to, or having the nature of, an 
herb. 

Herb'-doctor. One who treats dis¬ 
eases altogether by herbs, as the—so- 
called—“ Thomsonians.” 

Herbiv'orous. (Lat. herba , an 
“ herb,” and voro , to “ devour.”) Herb- 
eating ; applied to animals that feed on 
herbs or grass. 

Hergd'itary. (Lat. haeres, “ an 
heir.”) Transmitted from progenitors; 
acquired by inheritance. 

HerSd'ity. (From the same.) The 
biological phenomenon of character- 
repetition in progeny ; aggregate cha¬ 
racteristics of hereditary transmission. 
That principle or law according to which 
animals or plants inherit the character¬ 
istics of their parents or ancestors. 

Hermaph'rodism, her - maf - ro - 
dizm. (Gr. ' Eppr t 9 , “ Mercury,” arid 
'Appodtrrj, “Venus.”) Union of the 
two sexes in the same individual. The 
condition presented by an hermaphro¬ 
dite. 

Herm&ph'rodite. (From the 
same; after Hermaphi’oditus, fabled 
child of Hermes and Aphrodite.) One 
whose generative organs partake of 
both male and female characteristics. 
See also Androgynus and Androg- 
yna. 

Herm&t/ic. (Gr. c Ep/njs, “ Mercury,” 
fabled founder of alchemy.) Chemical; 
pertaining to chemistry. 

Hermet'ic Seal. Air-tight seal, as 
of a glass vessel by heat. Hermetical 
sealing is accomplished by heating the 
neck of a glass vessel or tube to the 
melting-point, and then twisting with 
pincers until air-tight. The term is 
applied in Surgery to a mode of treat¬ 
ing gun-shot wounds, especially those 


of the chest and abdomen, by removing 
all accessible foreign bodies, and con¬ 
verting the wound into a simple incised 
one, which, when closed with sutures 
and well dried, is freely penciled with 
collodion and covered with shreds of 
charpie. 

Hgr'nia. (Gr. ipvo?, “ sprout.”) An 
abnormal protrusion of any of the 
viscera through an opening in the sur¬ 
rounding structures; rupture. H. 
Cerebri, fungus cerebri, an excessive 
growth of granulation-tissue from the 
brain in cases of compound fracture 
of the skull, the morbid tissue protrud¬ 
ing in a mushroom form. H., Con¬ 
cealed, a hernia so small that the pro¬ 
truding viscera cannot be detected. 
H., Congenital, hernia of the intes¬ 
tine into the scrotum, due to lack of 
closure of the vaginal process of peri¬ 
toneum about the spermatic cord. H., 
Crural, femoral hernia. H., Dia¬ 
phragmatic, protrusion of the intes¬ 
tines into the cavity of the chest through 
an opening in the diaphragm. H., 
Direct Inguinal, protrusion of intes¬ 
tines through the external abdominal 
ring without passing through the in¬ 
ternal ring. H., Encysted, is pro¬ 
duced by the vaginal process closing at 
the internal, but not at the external 
abdominal ring, the protruding bowel 
having two sacs. H., Femoral, escape 
of part of the intestines or omentum 
beneath Poupart’s ligament. H., In¬ 
carcerated, a hernia that is tempora¬ 
rily irreducible, but not strangulated. 
H., Inguinal, escape of part of the 
intestines or omentum through both 
the internal and external abdominal 
rings (indirect), or through the external 
ring alone (direct). H., Interstitial, 
escape of intestine or omentum into 
the cellular tissue of the pelvic cavity. 
H., Irreducible, one in which the 
protruding viscera cannot be replaced. 
H., Oblique Inguinal, indirect hernia, 
the passage of intestine or omentum 
through the entire inguinal canal. H., 
Littre’s, hernia of an abnormal diver¬ 
ticulum of the intestine, the calibre of 
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the bowel not being occluded. H., 
Strangulated, one in which the con¬ 
tents of the sac are so constricted as to 
cause intestinal obstruction, pain, in¬ 
flammation, and, if not relieved, gan¬ 
grene of the constricted part. H., 
Ventral, a hernia through the anterior 
abdominal wall other than at the in¬ 
guinal canal or umbilicus. 

Her'nlal. Pertaining to hernia. 

Herniot'omy. (From hernia , and 
Gr. T(>'j.r h “ incision.”) Operation for 
strangulated hernia. Celotomy. 

Hero'ic. Applied to treatment of 
unusually severe or violent character. 

Her'pes, her-peez. (Gr. ipiuu, to 
“ creep.”) An acute disease of the 
skin, consisting of groups of small 
vesicles upon an inflammatory base. 
H. Comeae, phlyctenular keratitis. H. 
Facialis, herpes of the face. H. 
Labialis, that involving the lips. H. 
Progenitalis, herpes of the genital 
organs, chiefly of the labia and prepuce. 
Usually, but not always, due to vene¬ 
real disease. H. Serpigo, tinea cir- 
cinatus. H. Zos'ter, zoster; shingles; 
an acute inflammatory disease, charac¬ 
terized by groups of vesicles upon an 
inflammatory base, situated over the 
course of a nerve, and usually accom¬ 
panied with considerable pain. Its 
most common seat is over the inter¬ 
costal nerves, where it is due to inflam¬ 
mation of the nerve-ganglia. 

Herpet'ic. Pertaining to herpes. 

Herpet/iform. (From herpes , and 
Lat. forma , “form.”) Having the 
character or appearance of herpes. 

Herpetol'ogy. (Gr. £prtr]s, a skin 
disease, and Aoyo?, “ discourse.”) A 
treatise on, or the science of, cutaneous 
diseases. 

Hesper'idin. A peculiar crystal- 
lizable bitter principle, a glucoside ob¬ 
tained from unripe bitter oranges, 
lemon-peel, etc.; soluble in boiling 
water and hot alcohol. 

Heteradel'phia. (Gr. £-ep<>s, 
“other,” and a(hX<p<>?, “brother.”) Ap¬ 
plied to union of the bodies of two 


foetuses; one usually reaches its full 
growth, the other remaining undevel¬ 
oped or acephalous, and maintaining a 
parasitic life upon its brother. 

Heterade'nia. (Gr. It sp<>s, “ op¬ 
posite,” and autyv, “ gland.”) An ab¬ 
normal tissue, having a glandular struc¬ 
ture, though occurring in parts *devoid 
of glands. A heterologous formation 
of glandular substance. 

Heteraden'ic. (From the same.) 
Relating to heteradenia, or abnormal 
glandular structure. 

Heterochro'nia. (Gr. irepo?, “ dif¬ 
ferent,” and %povo<s , “ time.”) Applied 
to such abnormality of morbid struc¬ 
tures as consists in the production of 
a structure at a time when it ought not 
to be produced. 

Heteroge 'neous, h et-er-o-j e-ne-u s. 
(Gr. Irspo?, “ other,” and yv. /w?, “ kind.”) 
Composed of parts of different kinds; 
not of uniform construction; the re¬ 
verse of homogeneous. 

Heterogen'esis. (Gr. irepog, “ dif¬ 
ferent,” and ye»s<ris, “generation.”) 
The doctrine that offsprings may be 
produced the life-history of which is 
essentially different from that of the 
parents. A well-marked deviation of 
situation or function of an organ. 

Heterogenet'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to heterogenesis. A cause 
which tends to produce heterogenesis. 

Heterdl'ogous. (Gr. irepos, “ dif¬ 
ferent,” and Aoyo?, “ relation.”) De¬ 
viating from the normal structure, 
form, or development. Applied to a 
product not analogous to any natural 
tissue or fluid, being always the result 
of a morbid process; it may be malig¬ 
nant, as carcinoma, or benignant, as 
tubercle. 

HeteroFogy. (From the same.) 
Deviation from the normal in form or 
nature. The condition presented by 
heterologous tissues. According to 
Virchow, a deviation or degeneration 
from the typical conformation of a tis¬ 
sue ; a structural abnormality as to 
time, situation, or extent. 
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Heterom'erus. (Gr. irspn?, “ differ¬ 
ent,” and “ portion.”) Unrelated 

as to chemical composition. 

HeteromSrph'ism. (Gr. irepo$, 

“ different,” and tjMpwr h “ form.”) De¬ 
viation from normal shape or structure. 

Heteropa'gia. (Gr. irspos, “ other,” 
and 7 zapuj, to “ unite.”) A double mon¬ 
strosity, in which the small imperfect 
accessory subject is implanted by its 
body on the anterior surface of the 
principal body. 

Heterbp'athy. (Gr. Inpos, “ an¬ 
other,and -a0o$, “ affection.”) A sys¬ 
tem of therapeutics whereby one mor¬ 
bid condition is removed by inducing a 
different one. Being the reverse of 
Homoeopathy, the term is commonly 
used as synonymous with Allopathy. 

Heteropho'ria. (Gr. irspo?, “ differ¬ 
ent,” and (fop <>?, “ a tending.”) Tending 
of visual lines away from parallelism. 

Heterbpl&s'tic. (Gr. irspo c, “ dif¬ 
ferent.” and 7r/.a/7J9, “ formation.”) Per¬ 
taining to heteroplasty. Heterologous. 

Het'eroplasty. (From the same.) 
Irregular plastic or formative actions 
or operations ; abnormal organic forma¬ 
tion. In Pathology , structural disease 
by which products in themselves nat¬ 
ural are developed in incongruous sit¬ 
uations. In Surgery, an operation for 
transplanting certain parts of the skin 
borrowed from amputated members, 
and applying them for the purpose of 
obtaining cicatrization in other sub¬ 
jects. See Autoplasty. 

Heterot&x'Ia. (Gr. irspog, “ an¬ 
other,” and “ order.”) Congeni¬ 

tal, and usually harmless, displacement 
of a part; especially, the general trans¬ 
position of internal organs. 

Heterotop'Ia. (Gr. fr“ differ¬ 
ent,” and “ place.”) An abnor¬ 

mality of situation ; deviation from nat¬ 
ural position of parts ; the production 
of a structure at an abnormal point. 

Heteroxanth'ine. Formula, 
C 6 H 6 N 4 0 2 . A leucomaine found in 
urine. , 

Heuehe'ra. Alum-root. A genus ! 


of herbs of the natural order Saxi- 
fragacest , including a number of spe¬ 
cies, all natives of the United States. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the Heu- 
chera Americana. Its properties are 
astringent. 

Heuehe'ra America'na. An her¬ 
baceous plant, native of the Middle 
United States. 

Heuehe'ra Cortu'sa. Heuchera 
Americana. 

Heuehe'ra Pubes'cens. A native 
of the Southern United States. Its 
root is astringent. 

Heudelo'tia Africa'na. A tree 
from which African bdellium is be¬ 
lieved to be procured. It is a native 
of Senegal. 

Heve'a. A genus of trees of the 
natural order Euphorbiacese, from which 
caoutchouc is secured. They are na¬ 
tives of South America* and include 
several species. 

HSx'ads. In Chemistry, a division 
of artiads presenting the actual com¬ 
bining capacity, or even degree of 
quantivalence, of six. 

Hex'yl. A substance derived from 
cow’s milk, sweat, and certain albu¬ 
minous bodies. 

Hey’s Amputation. See Amputa¬ 
tion. 

Hia'tus. (Lat. hiare , “ to gape.”) 
An opening, gap, or foramen. 

Hia'tus Fallo'pii. An opening on 
the anterior surface of the petrous por¬ 
tion of the temporal bone. 

HibSrna'tion. (Lat. hiberna, u win¬ 
ter quarters.”) The phenomenon of 
the dormant condition or winter sleep 
in certain animals. 

Hibis'cus. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Malvaceae, including 
many species, natives of the United 
States, Egypt, India, China, etc. They 
are chiefly useful for the tenacity of 
their fibre. The species Abehnoschus 
abounds in mucilage, and is employed 
in the process of clarifying. 

Hibis'cus Popule'us. Balimbago. 
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A small tree of Molucca, the root of 
which is emetic, and is used in chronic 
diarrhoea, colic, dyspepsia, etc. The 
fruit of the tree yields a juice similar 
to gamboge. 

Hic'cough. Singultus ; hiccup ; a 
short, spasmodic, noisy, involuntary in¬ 
spiration, caused by momentary con¬ 
traction of the diaphragm, with simul¬ 
taneous narrowing of the glottis. 

Hid'den Seizures. Applied by 
Marshall Hall to certain obscure at¬ 
tacks of an epileptoid character. 

Hide'-bound. Induration of the 
areolar tissue. Scleroderma. 

Hidroa. Hydroa. 

Hidro'sis. (Gr. Idpaj?, “ sweat.”) 
Idrosis. The state of perspiring ; the 
formation of sweat. Also applied to 
morbid increase of the perspiratory 
secretion from excited action of the 
sudoriparous glands, attended by in¬ 
flammatory indications. 

Hidrbt'ica. (From the same.) 
Agents inducing perspiration. 

Hi'era Pi/cra. Pulvis aloes cum 
canelld. 

Hiera'cium. Hawkweed. A genus 
of herbs of the natural order Com¬ 
posite. The species, which are nu¬ 
merous, are natives of both the United 
States and Europe. 

Hiera'cium Veno'sum. Rattle¬ 
snake weed. A plant of the Northern 
United States, the properties of which 
are reputed to be astringent. 

Highmorianum Antrum. See 
Antrum. 

Hi'lum or Hi'lus. (Lat., “ a trifle.”) 
Fissure; notch. Applied to the con¬ 
cave border of the kidney ('hilus renails') 
and of the spleen (hilus lienalis). 

Hinge-joint. Ginglymus. This 
may be single , as in the elbow, or double 
(“ saddle-joint ”), as in the case of the 
metacarpal bone of the thumb and the 
trapezium. See Articulation. 

Hip. The superior part of the thigh ; 
the region from the abdomen to the 
free part of the lower limb. 


Hip-joint Disease. Coxalgia ; fun¬ 
gous arthritis of the hip-joint. Tuber¬ 
cular inflammation of the structures 
composing the hip-joint, often advan¬ 
cing to suppuration and caries of the 
head of the femur and acetabulum. 

Hippocam'pus. Two convolutions 
of the brain. See Encephalon. 

Hippoo'rates’ Sleeve. A conical¬ 
shaped strainer, of linen or flannel, used 
for clarifying syrups and decoctions. 

Hippocrat'ic Face. A peculiar 
expression of the face described by 
Hippocrates; pale, sunken, and con¬ 
tracted features, indicating death or 
due to protracted disease. 

Hip'polith. (Gr. Ittito?, horse,” 
and “ stone.”) A stone found in 
intestines or stomach of a horse ; the 
Bezoar equinnm. 

Hlppopathbl'ogy. (Gr. £rr— 09 , 
“ horse,” -rtados , “ affection,” and 
“ discourse.”) Veterinary science. 

Hippu'ria. (Gr. “ horse,” 

and oopov, “ urine.”) An excess of hip- 
puric acid in the urine. 

Hlppu'ric A 9 M. (From the same.) 
Applied to an acid found in large quan¬ 
tities in the urine of the horse, cow, 
and other herbivorous animals; has 
also been detected in human urine. 

Hippu'ris. (Gr. frnro?, a “ horse,” 
and nupa, a “ tail.”) Equisetum ; an 
aquatic plant of astringent properties. 
In Anatomy, applied, as the Gr. equiv¬ 
alent of Lat. cauda equina , to the lash 
of nervous cords which occupies the 
lower third of the spinal canal. 

Hip'pus. Hippus pupillse. Spas¬ 
modic pupillary movement, irrespective 
of accommodation and light. 

Hir'gie A^id. An acid obtained 
from the fat of the goat, or from hircin. 

Hir' 9 in. (Lat. hircus, “ goat.”) A 
glyceryl composed of hircic acid, a pe¬ 
culiar substance found in the fat of the 
goat, etc. 

Hir'sute. (Lat. hirsutus, “ hairy.”) 
Hairy ; bristly ; shaggy. 

Hirsu'ties, hir-su-she-eez. (From 
the same.) Abnormality of hair-growth, 
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whether with reference to quantity or 
location. 

Hiru'do. Sanguisuga ; bdella. The 
leech. The European species, Hirudo 
medicinalis , will draw about half an 
ounce of blood, and is much used for 
local bloodletting. 

Hirun'do. A genus of birds of the 
swallow kind. The nest of the H. es- 
culenta is edible. See Bird’s Nest, 
Edible. 

Hlsto-chem'istry. Chemistry of 
the tissues. 

Histo dial'y sis. (Gr. 1<tto$, “ tis¬ 
sue,” and dta/.u<ro$, “ resolution.”) Dis¬ 
solution of organic tissue. 

Histogen'esis. (Gr. loro$, “ tissue,” 
and yevvaiu, “ I beget.”) Formation and 
development of organic tissues. 

Hlstog'eny. (From the same.) 
Histogenesis. 

His'toid. (Gr. [<jto$, “ tissue,” and 
ei8o$, “ resemblance.”) Applied to 
tumors the contents of which resem¬ 
ble the natural textures of the body. 

Histolog'Ical. Pertaining to his¬ 
tology, or to the natural transforma¬ 
tions of embryonic tissues. 

Hlstol'ogy. (Gr. [<tt<>$, “ tissue,” 
and Xoyo$, “ discourse.”) General anat¬ 
omy. Also, the science, or minute 
anatomy, of the tissues; microscopical 
investigation of the ultimate structure 
of organic tissues. 

Hlstbl'ysis. (Gr. foro?, “ tissue,” 
and Auatg, “ solution.”) The disinte¬ 
gration of the organic tissues. 

Histbt'omy. (Gr. [<rro$, “ tissue,” 
and Te/j.veiv, “ to cut.”) Dissection of 
organic tissues. 

Histribn'ic. Affecting the muscles 
of facial expression, as spasm, palsy, etc. 

Hives. A term at one time loosely 
and variously applied to varicella, croup, 
herpes, etc.; now usually restricted to 
a vesicular cutaneous eruption ; nettle- 
rash ; urticaria. 

Hoang-nan. The bark of a species 
of Strychnos, containing strychnine and 
brucine; recommended as an alterative 


in leprosy and other skin diseases ; also 
reputed to be antilyssic. 

Hoarse'ness. Vocal harshness from 
morbid state of the throat or larynx. 

Hob'nail Liver. Highly cirrhosed 
liver. 

Hodg'kin’s Disease. (After Dr. 
Hodgkin of London.) Adenia ; pseudo- 
leucocythsemia. A peculiar chronic 
disorder, marked by great enlargement 
of the lymphatic glands, accompanied 
by a morbid splenic deposit, but not, 
as in leucocythsemia, with increase in 
the number of white blood-corpuscles. 
See Lymphadenoma. 

Hog Gum. See Gum. 

Holoblas'tic. (Gr. 6/.y$, “ whole,” 
and ft).a<rru$, “germ.”) Applied to the 
ovum when almost the whole yolk is in¬ 
volved in the process of segmentation. 

Holbp'athy. (Gr. 6/.<>$, “ entire,” 
and r:aOo$, “ affection.”) A doctrine 
that regards disease as a local phase 
of general diathesis. 

Homat'roplne. (From Gr. 6/tog, 
“same,” and atropine.') Formula, 
Cj 6 H 21 N0 3 . An alkaloid resembling 
atropine, but of less enduring mydriatic 
effect; it is derived from atropine. The 
hydrobromate is much used by oph¬ 
thalmologists. 

Homberg’s Phosphorus. See 

Phosphorus. 

Home'rla. A genus of South Afri¬ 
can plants of the natural order Iridaceae. 

Home'ria Colli'na. A plant, na¬ 
tive of South Africa, bearing a bulb 
which acts as a violent narcotic poison, 
causing speedy death. 

Home'sickness. Nostalgia. 

Homo 9 er'ebrin. A nitrogenous 
glucoside derived from brain-tissue. 

Homceobiot'ic. (Gr. 6/1.010$, “ like.” 
and j3co$, “ life.”) Having the same 
mode of life. 

Homoeomor'phous. (Gr. 6/imo$, 
“like,” and /j.op<pt], “ form.”) Homol¬ 
ogous ; having the same form. Applied 
to a tumor identical in structure with 
some of the normal tissues of the body. 
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Homceop'athist. One devoted to 
homoeopathy. 

Homceop'athy. (Gr. upotos, “ like,” 
and nadus, “ affection.”) Samuel Hahne¬ 
mann’s system of medicine, based on 
the presumption that such agents cure 
disease as in a condition of health pro¬ 
duce symptoms similar to those of the 
disease under treatment. “ Similia 
similibus curantur ” is the prevailing 
maxim. Remedies are exhibited in in¬ 
finitesimal doses, the agents being re¬ 
duced to successive dilutions or “ po¬ 
tencies.” 

Homoeopla'sia. (Gr. 6 /jlocos, “ like,” 
and Kkaaaio, to “ form.”) The forma¬ 
tion of accidental tissues resembling 
the normal. Reverse of heteroplasia. 

Homoge'neous. (Gr. 6 pos, “ like,” 
and ysvos, “ kind.”) Of uniform struc¬ 
ture ; the reverse of heterogeneous. 

Homogen'esis. (Gr. 6 pas ,“ like,” 
and ysveacs, “ generation.”) Generation 
of progeny experiencing the same cycle 
as the parent; the reverse of hetero¬ 
genesis. 

Homoio'sis. (Gr. 61101010 , to “ as¬ 
similate.”) The process of elaborating 
food. 

Homoiother'mal. (Gr. 6 poios, 
“like,” and dspprj, “heat.”) Main¬ 
taining uniform temperature ; “ warm¬ 
blooded,” as applied to animals. 

HomSl'ogous. (Gr. 6 pos, “ same,” 
and Xoyos, “ relation.”) Having the 
same form, structure, or function. 
Identical in type. H. Series, a series 
of organic compounds which differ in 
composition from one another by the 
same number of equivalents or by the 
same elements. H. Tissues, tissues 
the structural type of which is the 
same. H. Tumor, a tumor the struc¬ 
ture of which is the same as that of 
the tissue in which it grows. 

Hom'ologue, hom-o-log. (From 
the same.) An organ the structure of 
which is common to a species or class 
of animals. “ The same organ in differ¬ 
ent animals under every variety of form 
24 


and function." Corresponding part; 
homologous term. 

Homdl'ogy. (From the same.) 
Similarity and correspondence in na¬ 
ture ; homologous state. 

Hom'onym. (Gr. 6pos, “ same,” 
and dvopa, “ name.”) Applied to an 
anatomical correlation of parts; e. g. 
the frontal bone is the homonym of the 
supraoccipital bone. 

Hom'opl&sty. (Gr. 6pog, “ like,” 
and KXatrato, to “ form.”) The forma¬ 
tion of homologous tissues. 

Hom'otype. (Gr. 6pos, “ like,” and 
tokos, “model.”) Homonym. Bone 
serially related in the same skeleton. 

Honey. Mel. A sweet vegetable 
juice, collected from the nectaries of 
flowers by the Apis mellifica, or honey¬ 
bee. 

Hook, Blunt. An instrument used 
to assist in bringing down the foetus in 
parturition. 

Hooked Worms. See Entozoa. 

Hooping Cough. Whooping cough. 
See Pertussis. 

Hop. The Humidus Lupulus. A 
plant of the genus Humulus, having a 
long twining stalk. The female flowers 
form the hops of commerce, their scales 
and fruit containing a resin called lupu- 
li.n, which is used in medicine. 

Hor'dei SenFina. Seeds of bar¬ 
ley. See Hordeum. 

Hor'deln. (Lat. hordeum, “ bar¬ 
ley.”) A peculiar substance analogous 
to starch, found in barley. 

Horde'olum. (Dim. of Lat. hor¬ 
deum, “ barley.”) Sty; small, tense, 
palpebral abscess from inflammation of 
the hair-follicles or of the Meibomian 
glands. 

Hor'deum. (Lat.) Barley. A Lin- 
naean genus of the natural order Grami- 
nacese. A valuable grain used for food 
and in making malt. Also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the decorticated seeds 
of Hordeum distichon. 

Hor'deum Dis'tichon. The French 

barley-plant. 
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Hor'deum Vulga're. The Scotch 
or common barley-plant. 

Hore'hound. Marrubium vulgare, a 
European plant, natural order Labiatse. \ 

Horn. A substance composed chiefly 
of keratin ; also, a horn-like structure 
or process. H. Lead, chloride of lead. 
H. Quicksilver, native protochloride 
of mercury. H. Silver, chloride of 
silver. 

Homer’s Muscle. See Muscle. 

Hordp'ter. (Gr. op<>?, “ limit,” and 
67tt7]{> : “ spy.”) The aggregate of all the 
points in space seen singly by the two 
retinge in a given position of the eyes. 

Hor'rida Cu'tis. (Lat., “ rough 
skin.”) Cutis anserina; an uneven 
condition of the skin, due to the action 
of the arrectores pilorum, produced by 
cold, fear, etc. 

Horripila'tion. (Lat. horrere, “ to 
stand on end,” and pilus , “ hair.”) A 
sensation of chilliness, with shivering, 
horrida cutis, and bristling of the hair. 
It arises from contraction of the mus¬ 
cular fibres connected with the hair- 
.sacs, and may be symptomatic of ap¬ 
proaching fever or occasioned by cold 
■or terror. See Cutis Anserina. 

Horse'-Chestnut. The fruit of the 
jEsculus Hippocastanum. 

Horse-Radish. Familiar name of 
Cochlearia Armoracia, a cruciferous 
plant. 

Horse-shoe Kidney. See Kidney. 

Hos'pital. An institution devoted 
to the treatment of the sick and 
wounded. 

Hos'pital Gan'grene. A peculiar 
sloughing phagedaena, endemic in 
crowded hospitals. See Gangrene. 

Hos'pitalism. The general morbific 
influence of the atmosphere of a hos¬ 
pital. 

Host. Applied to an animal or plant 
on which a parasite lives. 

Hour-Glass Contrac'tion. Ap¬ 
plied to an irregular and transverse 
contraction of the uterus, in which it 
assumes an hour-glass shape. 


Housemaid’s Knee. Applied to 
acute inflammation and swelling of the 
bursa patell®, arising from effusion ; 
common in housemaids, occasioned by 
pressure from kneeling. 

Howship’s Lacunae. Small de¬ 
pressions observed in bone undergoing 
absorption ; they are occupied by poly- 
nucleated cells or osteoclasts. 

Hum, Venous. Bruit de diable. 

Hu'meral. (Lat. humerus , “ arm ” 
or “ shoulder.”) Pertaining to the arm 
or to the humerus ; brachial. H. Ar¬ 
tery, brachial artery. 

Hu'merus. The large bone from 
shoulder to elbow. See Bone. 

Hu'mic Acid. Ulmic acid. 

Hu'mid Tetter or Scall. Popular 

name of eczema. 

Hu'mor. (Lat. humere , “ to be 
moist.”) Applied to the fluids of ani¬ 
mal tissues; commonly restricted to the 
aqueous and vitreous of the eye. H., 
Aqueous. (See Eye.) H., Vitreous. 
See Eye. 

Hu'moral. Pertaining to the hu¬ 
mors. H. Pathol'ogy, a long-dis¬ 
carded theory that all diseases were 
due to changes in the fluids of the 
body. 

Hu'moralism. The old doctrine 
which ascribed all disease to the fluids ; 
humoral pathology. 

Hump. A deformity consisting of 
a protuberance formed by a deviation 
of the bones of the trunk, as curva¬ 
ture of the spine. 

Hu'mulin. The narcotic principle 
of the hop ( Humulus Lupulus). 

Hu'mulus. Hops. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the cones of Humulus Lu¬ 
pulus. 

Hu'mulus Lu'pulus. The syste¬ 
matic name of the hop, a twining plant 
of the natural order Urticacese , the 
cones or strobiles of which have a 
bitter aromatic taste, due to a peculiar 
principle called humulin. The prop¬ 
erties of the hop are hypnotic and 
tonic. 
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Hun'ger. Fames ; the internal un¬ 
pleasant sensation, attributed to various 
causes, impelling to the act of devour¬ 
ing aliment. 

Hunterian Qhan'ere. Hard or 
true chancre. See Syphilis. 

Hunterian Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

Hu'ra Brasilien'sis. A tree of the 
natural order of Euphorbiacese , a na¬ 
tive of Brazil. It yields an acrid milky 
juice, and an extract of its bark has 
been employed in leprosy and elephan¬ 
tiasis, and as an anthelmintic. 

Hu'ra Crep'itans. The sand-box 
tree. A West Indian tree bearing a 
hard-shelled fruit about the size of an 
orange; this fruit contains a toxic 
milky juice which, like the seeds, is 
emetic and cathartic, and capable of 
acting as a violent poison. The tree 
is under cultivation in many tropical 
countries. 

Hy'aline. (Gr. daXos, “ glass.”) 
Resembling glass ; glassy. Applied to 
cartilage in which the cells are rounded 
or oval and the matrix devoid of fibres. 
Also, the pellucid substance which de¬ 
termines the spontaneous fission of 
cells. 

Hyali'tis. Hyaloiditis. 

Hy'aloid. (Gr. SaXog, “ glass,” and 
ecrh?, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
glass ; transparent; vitriform. Applied 
in Anatomy to a humor and a mem¬ 
brane ; and in Pathology to a variety 
of cancer in which the morbid product 
resembles glass. 

Hy'aloid Mem'brane. The trans¬ 
parent membrane inclosing the vitreous 
humor of the eye. See Membrane. 

Hyaloidi'tis. (From hyaloid, and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the hyaloid membrane or 
vitreous humor of the eye. 

Hyberna'tion. Hibernation. 

Hy'brid. (Gr. uftpi<i, “ mongrel.”) 
Mongrel; having parents of different 
species. Applied to the offspring of 
different, but allied, species of animals 
>or plants. Also employed, like “ bar¬ 


barous,” as the reverse of “ pure ” or 
“ classic,” to designate a word formed 
from two or more different languages. 

Hydarthrosis. Hydrarthrosis. 

Hydarthrus. Hydrarthrus. 

Hydat'id. (Gr. oSari?, “ watery 
vesicle.”) The larval form or scolex 
of any species of tape-worm, forming 
a sac of variable size in the tissues in 
which it is found. Hydatids are most 
common in the liver, but are found in 
any of the organs. (See Entozoa.) 
H. Mole, myxomatous degeneration 
of the placenta, forming a group of 
gelatinous cyst-like bodies. 

Hydat'iform. (From hydatid, and 
Lat. forma, “ form.”) Resembling a 
hydatid. 

Hydat'oid. (Gr. udutp, “ water,” 
and eidos, ‘‘ resemblance.”) Water-like ; 
resembling water. Also, resembling a 
hydatid. 

Hydnocar'pus Venena'ta. Hydno- 
carpus Inebrians. A tree of the nat¬ 
ural order Pangiacese, the fruit of which 
is extremely poisonous. The seeds 
yield an oil which has been employed 
as a remedy for leprosy in India and 
Ceylon, of which countries the tree is 
native. 

Hydra 9 'id. (Gr. udiop, “ water,” 
and Lat. acidum, “ acid.”) An acid 
containing hydrogen ; applied to a class 
of acid compounds in which hydrogen 
acts the part of the acidifying princi¬ 
ple, or which contain hydrogen, but not 
oxygen. 

Hydrad&ni'tis. (Gr. bdiop, “ water,” 
adrjv, “ gland,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of a lymphatic 
gland. 

Hydr&deno'ma. (From Gr. vdmp, 
“ water,” and adenoma .) Adenoma with 
serous or watery contents. 

Hydrse'mia, hi-dre-me-ah. (Gr. 
vdiup, “ water,” and alpa, “ blood.”) 
Spanhaemia. Applied to an increased 
proportion of water in the blood. 

Hydrae'mic CEde'ma. See Oede¬ 
ma. 

Hy'dragogues, hi-drag-ogz. (Gr. 
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bdwp, “ water,” and ayu*yo$, “ expeller.”) 
Medicines, usually cathartics or diu¬ 
retics, supposed to be capable of expel¬ 
ling serum which has been effused into 
any part; applied to any agents pro¬ 
moting the discharge of watery excre¬ 
tions. 

Hy'dr&mides. A class of organic 
compounds which may be described as 
diamides, derived from the action of 
ammonia upon the aldehydes. 

Hydram'nios. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and a/iviov, “ amnion.”) An abnormal 
accumulation of the liquor amnii. 

Hydrangea. A genus of shrubs 
of the natural order Saxi/ragacese , na¬ 
tives of the United States, China, etc. 

Hydran'gea Arbores' 9 ens. Wild 
hydrangea. A shrub of the Middle 
and Southern United States, the leaves 
of which are reputed to be tonic, ca¬ 
thartic, and diuretic; the roots have 
been employed for calculus and gravel. 

Hydrangel'tis. (Gr. d <) u > p , “ lymph,” 
ayyziov, “ vessel,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
lymphatic vessels. 

Hydr&r'glsm. Hydrargyriasis; 
chronic mercurial poisoning. The symp¬ 
toms produced by the continued admin¬ 
istration of any preparation of mercury 
in excessive doses. Salivation, diar¬ 
rhoea, and dyspepsia are the most com¬ 
mon symptoms. 

Hydr&r'gyrate. Mercurial prep¬ 
aration. 

Hydr&r'gyri A<je'tas. Acetate of 
mercury. Not officinal, and seldom 
used in medicine. H. Chloridum 
Corrosivum, mercuric chloride, cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, perehloride of mer¬ 
cury ; an irritant poison, and used 
chiefly in surgery as an antiseptic. H. 
Chloridum Mite, mercurous chloride; 
calomel, mild chloride of mercury ; a 
tasteless powder, used chiefly as a pur¬ 
gative and for a supposed stimulating 
effect on the secretion of bile. H. 
Cyanidum, mercuric cyanide, cyanide 
of mercury. Occasionally used in¬ 
ternally in the treatment of syphilis. 


Combined with cyanide of potassium 
and sulphate of zinc, it forms the so- 
called “ double cyanide,” recently in¬ 
troduced by Lister as an antiseptic 
for surgical dressings. H. Iodidum 
Rubrum, mercuric iodide, biniodide 
of mercury, red iodide of mercury. 
Occurs in brilliant crimson crystals. 
Used in the treatment of syphilis, and, 
recently, in scarlatina. H. Iodidum 
Viride, mercurous iodide, green iodide 
of mercury, protiodide of mercury; a 
greenish-yellow powder largely used in 
the treatment of secondary syphilis. 
H. Oxidum Flavum, yellow mer¬ 
curic oxide, yellow oxide of mercury ; 
used in ointment in the treatment of 
diseases of the eyelids and conjunctiva. 
H. Oxidum Rubrum, red mercuric 
oxide, red precipitate; occasionally used 
as a stimulating dressing for ulcers. 
H. Subsulphas Flavus, basic mer- 
| curie sulphate, yellow subsulphate of 
mercury, turpeth mineral; chiefly used 
as an emetic in croup. H. Sulphidum 
Rubrum, cinnabar, red mercuric sul¬ 
phate, red sulphide of mercury ; a bril- 
| liant red powder used in medicine only 
by fumigation in the treatment of se¬ 
vere syphilis. 

Hydrargyr'ia. Eczema from use 
of mercury. 

Hydrargyri'asis. Mercurial poi¬ 
soning. 

Hydrar'gyrum. (Gr. udtop, “water,” 
and agyupo?, “ silver ”—quicksilver.) 
Symbol, Hg. The chemical and pharma¬ 
ceutical term for mercury. See prep¬ 
arations under Hydrargyri. 

Hydrarthro'sis or Hydr&r'thrus. 

(Gr. bdutp, “water,” and dpOpov , “joint.”) 
Spina ventosa ; hydrops articuli. White 
swelling; tumefaction of a joint; sero- 
synovial dropsy of an articulation. A 
formidable strumous affection, which 
may attack any articulation, but gen¬ 
erally occurs in the knee-joint. In gen¬ 
eral, any articular dropsical effusion. 

Hydras'tis. Golden seal or yel¬ 
low root. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the rhizome and rootlets of Hydrasti& 
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Canadensis. It is tonic, and has been 
employed in dyspepsia and scrofula and 
as a laxative and alterative. 

Hydras'tis Canaden'sis. An her¬ 
baceous plant, native of the United 
States, of the natural order Ranuncu- 
lacese. 

Hy'drate. (Gr. u8ujp , “ water.”) 
A chemical compound of aqueous type, 
formed by substituting a metal for one 
hydrogen atom of water; a hydro¬ 
oxide. 

Hy'drated. (From the same.) Com¬ 
bined with water in definite propor¬ 
tions, forming a hydrate. 

HydremjgphalUtis. (Gr. 68u>p, 
“ water,” iyxz<pai.t>s, “ brain,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Acute or in¬ 
flammatory hydrocephalus. 

Hydr 6 n 9 eph / alo 9 ele, hi-dren-sef- 
al-o-seel. (Gr. &8<np, “ water,” iyxs<pako<s, 
iL brain,” and xvjXvj, tumor.”) Serous 
brain tumor. Congenital hernia of hy¬ 
drocephalic brain through a cranial fis¬ 
sure. 

Hydrenceph'alus. Hydrocephalus. 

Hydren / tero 9 ele. (Gr. o8mp , 

water,” evrspov, “ intestine,” and xirjXi], 
“ tumor.”) Intestinal hernia with fluid 
in the sac. 

Hydro'a. (Gr. 68(op, “ water.”) 
Miliaria. Also applied to a cutaneous 
affection with bullae containing sero- 
purulent fluid. It occurs principally 
on the uncovered parts of the body, 
and is associated with extreme heat of 
the skin, violent itching, and sometimes 
profuse perspiration ; the papulae are 
surrounded by an inflamed zone, and 
the disorder sometimes resembles herpes 
zoster, and is hence called hydroa her- 
petiforme. 

Hydrobiliru'bin. Urobilin. 

Hydrobro'mic Acid. A gaseous 
compound of equal volumes of bromine 
vapor and hydrogen. 

Hydrobro'mic Ether. Bromide 
of ethyl. See Ether. 

Hydrocar'bons. Hydrocarburets; 
a term applied to an important group 
of compounds formed entirely or chiefly 


of hydrogen and carbon ; under this 
head are comprised most of the inflam¬ 
mable gases, many of the essential oils, 
naphthas, anthracene, benzol, caout¬ 
chouc, ethylene, gutta-percha, etc., 
several of these substances occurring 
native. 

Hydrocar'dia, hi - dro - kar - de - ah. 
(Gr. b8iopC water,” and xap8ca, “heart.”) 
Hydropericardia; dropsy of the peri¬ 
cardium. 

Hy'dro 9 ele, hi-dro-seel. (Gr. u8u>p, 
“ water,” and xrjXyj , “ tumor.”) Disten¬ 
sion of the tunica vaginalis with serous 
fluid. H., Congenital, that due to a 
communication between the tunica va¬ 
ginalis and the peritoneal cavity. H., 
Encysted, that in which the fluid is 
between the tunica vaginalis and the 
testicle. 

Hydro 9 eno'sis. (Gr. 68wp , “ water,” 
and xevwff’s, “ evacuation.”) An evacua¬ 
tion of water, as in dropsy, whether 
through the use of hydragogue agents 
or tapping (paracentesis). 

Hydro 96 ph'alic. (Gr. uSwp, 
u water,” and xetpah 7 , head.”) Per¬ 
taining to hydrocephalus. 

Hydro 9 eph'alus. (From the same.) 
Effusion of serous fluid into the ven¬ 
tricles of the brain, especially the lat¬ 
eral ventricles, generally due to inflam¬ 
mation of the lining membrane, but 
also to venous congestion and changes 
in the walls of the blood-vessels. It 
is either congenital or develops in early 
infancy, and causes enlargement of the 
cranium, sometimes to an enormous ex¬ 
tent. H. Externus, effusion of serous 
fluid into the subarachnoid space. H. 
Interims, hydrocephalus. 

Hydrochlo'ric A 9 'id. The only 
known compound of chlorine and hy¬ 
drogen. It is obtained when equal 
volumes of chlorine and hydrogen are 
mixed and exposed to the diffused light 
of day. It has a suffocating odor and 
destroys animal life. 

Hydro 9 ir'sb 9 ele. (Gr. uScnp, 
water,” x>.pa 09 , “ varicocele,” and xykr], 
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“ swelling.”) Hydrocele complicated j 
with varicocele. 

Hydro 9 oe / lia. (Gr. udwp, “ water,’’ 
and xodia, “ belly.”) Abdominal dropsy. 

Hydrocol'lidine. Formula, C 8 H 13 N. 

A poisonous ptomaine-base. 

Hydrocot'yle Aslat'ica. A plant 

of the natural order Uvibelliferse , re¬ 
puted to possess astringent and diu- ! 
retie properties. It has been employed 
in lepra and various cutaneous diseases. : 
It is a native of India and South 
Africa. 

Hydrocot'yle Centel'la. A plant 
of South Africa, the roots and stalks 
of which have been used in diarrhoea 
and dysentery. 

Hydroiyy&n'ic A<j5'id. Formula, 
HCN. Prussic acid. A gaseous com¬ 
pound of hydrogen and cyanogen. It j 
is prepared pure and free from water 
by passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
over dry mercury cyanide, hjMrocyanic 
acid and mercury sulphide being formed. 
Thus prepared, hydrocyanic acid is a 
colorless, volatile liquid, having the 
odor of bitter almonds, and boiling at 
26.5° and solidifying at —15° 0.; it 
is the most poisonous substance known, 
one drop of the pure acid being suffi¬ 
cient to produce fatal results: much 
care must therefore be taken in its 
preparation not to inhale the vapor, 
which, even in a small quantity, may 
produce death. 

Hydrd 9 yst, hi-dro-sist. (Gr. udwp, 

“ water,” and xuari ?, “ bladder.”) Hy¬ 
datid ; a water-bladder; a cyst contain¬ 
ing an aqueous liquid. Also, sacculated 
ascites. 

HydrodSr'ma. (Gr. udwp. “ water,” 
and dsp/ia, “ skin.”) Cutaneous dropsy ; 
anasarca. 

Hydrofluor'ic A 9 'id. A compound 
of fluorine with hydrogen, exactly anal¬ 
ogous with hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
and hydroiodic acids. The anhydrous 
acid is a colorless gas, and one of the 
most dangerous substances known. It 
must be prepared in a leaden or plati- ! 
num vessel, as glass is rapidly attacked j 


by the vapor. A remarkable property 
of the acid is its power of etching upon 
glass. 

Hy'drogen, hi-dro-jen. (Gr. udwp, 
“water,” and yswaw, to “produce.”) 
Symbol, H. An invisible, inflammable 
gas, without either taste or smell, oc¬ 
curring free in small proportions in cer¬ 
tain volcanic gases, and existing also in 
certain specimens of meteoric iron. It 
is the lightest known substance, being 
14.47 times lighter than air. 

Hy'drogen, Car'buretted. Me¬ 
thane. A colorless, inflammable gas, 
generated in marshy places, and form¬ 
ing the greater part of illuminating 
gas. See Olefiant Gas. 

Hy'drogen Dioxide, Binoxide, or 
Peroxide. Formula, H 2 0 2 . A color¬ 
less, odorless, bitter liquid, soluble in 
water ; a powerful antiseptic and germi¬ 
cide ; used as an application to ulcers, 
and internally in various disorders. 

Hy'drogen Sulphide. Formula, 
H 2 S. A colorless, malodorous gas, sol¬ 
uble in alcohol and water; it is a pow¬ 
erful poison, and has been employed, 
diluted, in pulmonary diseases, both by 
inhalation and rectal injection. 

HydrogSna'tion. The process of 
combining with hydrogen. 

Hydrohae'mia. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and alpa, “ blood.”) Watery condition 
or poverty of the blood. 

Hydroliymeni'tis. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” up.ijv, “ membrane,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of a serous membrane. 

Hydrohys'tera. Hydrometra. 

Hy'droid. (Gr. ddwp, “ water,” and 
eidos, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
water. 

Hydrola'ta. (Gr. udwp, “ water.”) 
Aquae medicatae. Medicated or dis¬ 
tilled waters ; prepared by diffusion of 
essential oils through water, or other¬ 
wise. 

Hydrol'ica. (From the same.) 
Aqueous solution of active principles 
of drugs. 

Hydro'ma. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
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and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) Spurious 
hydatid; oedematous swelling. 

Hy'dromel. (Gr. u< 5wp, “ water,” 
and peXi, “ honey.”) Aqua mulsa. A 
liquor, of laxative and demulcent prop¬ 
erties, consisting of honey diluted with 
water. 

Hydromenmgi'tis. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” pyjviy^, “ membrane,” and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Aqua- 
capsulitis. Meningitis with serous effu¬ 
sion. 

HydromSnin'goQele. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” jiijvtyG, “ membrane,” and x-qXr h 
“ tumor.”) A serous tumor of the 
meninges. 

Hydrom'eter. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and pzTpuv, “ measure.”) The name of 
an instrument to measure the specific 
gravity of liquids. It is variously grad¬ 
uated. and named, according to its va¬ 
rious uses, as “ lactometer ” for milk, 
and “ urinometer ” for urine, the con¬ 
struction of all the varieties being of 
course essentially the same. See Are¬ 
ometer. 

Hydrome'tra. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and p.T)rpa , “ uterus.”) Hydrops uteri. 
Uterine dropsy ; a somewhat uncom¬ 
mon disorder, consisting of excessive 
accumulation of fluid in the uterus. 

Hydrom'phalum. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” and dpyaXos, “ navel.”) A 
serous umbilical tumor. 

Hydron'eus. (Edema; anasarca. 

Hydronephro'sis. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” ve<ppos, “ kidney,” and suffix 
-osis, “ morbid condition.”) Renal 
dropsy ; cystic dilatation of the renal 
pelvis by retained secretion. An ac¬ 
cumulation of urine in the kidney, 
usually due to obstruction of the 
tubuli uriniferi. 

Hydrop'athy. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and ttclVos, “ affection.”) Water-cure ; 
the doctrine or method of medical treat¬ 
ment by means of water. 

Hydropel'tis Purpu'rea. Brasenia 
Peltata. Water-shield. An aquatic 
plant of the natural order Nymphseacese 
or Cabombacese, a native of the United 


States, Australia, India, etc. The leaves 
are reputed to be astringent. 

Hydroperie&r'dium. (From Gr. 
bdwp, “water,” and pericardium?) Ac¬ 
cumulation of serous fluid in the cavity 
of the pericardium, occurring in connec¬ 
tion with general dropsy, and not as a re¬ 
sult of inflammation of the pericardium. 

Hydroperitonse'um. Ascites. 

HydrophSPlus. (Gr. udwp, “water,” 
and <f aUo?, “ penis.”) (Edema of the 
penis. 

Hydropho'bia. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and <p<>j3u 9 , “fear.”) Rabies, rabies 
canina, lyssa. A disease caused by the 
introduction into the blood of a spe¬ 
cific virus derived from the mouth of 
an animal infected with the disease— 
commonly the dog, cat, wolf, skunk, 
or fox. The symptoms do not develop 
for several weeks after the inoculation 
of the poison, and consist of mental 
depression, rigors, epigastric pain, fol¬ 
lowed by spasm of the glottis on at¬ 
tempting to swallow fluid. Later, gen¬ 
eral clonic convulsions ensue, and death 
is due to the consequent exhaustion. 
The cause of the disease is probably a 
specific microorganism. It is now 
largely treated by the method of Pas¬ 
teur, which consists of'inoculating the 
patient with attenuated virus, the 
strength of which is increased from 
day to day. 

Hydrophobopho'bia. Morbid dread 
of hydrophobia. 

Hydrophth&Pmia. (Gr. udwp, 
“water,” and <><pOa\p.o<s, “eye.”) An 
effusion of serous fluid into the cham¬ 
bers of the eye. 

Hy'drophone. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and <fw\>ri, “ sound.”) An instrument 
consisting of an india-rubber water-bag, 
used to assist auscultation. 

Hydrophysome'tra. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” <pucra, “ flatus,” and pprpa, 
“ womb.”) An abnormal uterine ac¬ 
cumulation of water and gas. 

Hy'drophyte, hi - dro - fite. (Gr. 
udwp, “ water,” and ipurov, “ plant.”) 
A plant which grows in water. 
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Hydrop'ic. (Lat. hydrops, from 
Gr. bdpw<Jf, “ dropsy.”) Dropsical; af¬ 
fected with, pertaining to, or tending to 
cure, dropsy. In the plural form ( hy¬ 
dropica ) applied to agents remedial of 
dropsy. 

Hydropneumato'sis. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” and nveuparwat?, “ infla¬ 
tion.”) Morbid accumulation of gas 
and fluid. 

Hydropneumo'nla. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” and Trveupwv, “ lung.”) Pul¬ 
monary oedema; dropsical infiltration 
of the lungs. 

Hydropneumotho'rax. (Gr. udwp, 
“ water,” tzveuhwv, “ lung,” and Output, 
“ chest.”) Accumulation of gas and 
liquid in the pleural cavity. Complica¬ 
tion of pneumothorax with liquid effu¬ 
sion. 

Hy'drops. Dropsy. 

Hydropyretic. Pertaining to hydro- 
pyretus. 

Hydropy'retus. (Gr. udwp, “water,” 
and nope to?, “ fever.”) Sweating fever ; 
sudor anglieanus. 

Hydrorrha'chis. (Gr. udwp, 
“’water,” and payi ?, “ spine.”) Excess 
of serous fluid in the spinal canal. H. 
Externa, serous effusion into the sub¬ 
arachnoid or subdural space. H. In¬ 
terna, hydromyelus; serous effusion 
into the central cavity of the spinal cord. 

Hydrorrhachl'tis. Hydrorrhachis. 

Hydrorrhoe'a. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and pew, to “ flow.”) A serous dis¬ 
charge ; especially applied to a variety 
of leucorrhoea consisting of a uterine 
discharge of watery fluid. 

Hydrosal'pinx. (Gr. udwp, “water,” 
and <raha.yz, “ tube.”) Dropsy of the 
Fallopian tube. 

Hydrosar'ea. Anasarca. 

Hydros£,r'ec>9ele. Sarcocele with 
dropsy of the cellular membrane. 

Hydrostat'ic Bed. Water-bed. 

Hydrost&t'ic Test. Test as to 
whether an infant was born alive, by 
noting if the lungs float when placed 
in water. 


Hydrosulphu'ric A^id. Sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen ; a compound of sul¬ 
phur and hydrogen. 

Hydrotherapeu'tics. The thera¬ 
peutics of water; hydropathy. 

Hydrothi'on. Sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen. 

Hydrothionu'ria. Presence of hy- 
drothion in the urine. 

Hydrotho'rax. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” 
and Uwpa ~, “ chest.”) Effusion of serous 
fluid into the cavity of the pleura, either 
as a part of general dropsy or as a 
result of inflammation of the pleura. 
Noninflammatory effusion is bilateral; 
the inflammatory form is usually uni¬ 
lateral. 

Hydro'tis. (Gr. udwp, “ water,” and 
ous, “ ear.”) Dropsy of the ear. A 
collection of mucus, or of muco-puru- 
lent matter, in the middle ear. 

Hydrotym'panum. Dropsy of the 
tympanic cavity. 

Hy'drous. (Gr. udwp, “ water.”) 
Containing w r ater; applied to certain 
chemical compounds, as the reverse of 
anhydrous. 

Hydrox'yl. (Gr. udwp, “ water.”) 
Formula, HO. A hypothetical radical 
consisting of one atom of oxygen and 
one of hydrogen. 

Hy'druret. (From the same.) A 
compound of hydrogen with a metal. 

Hyetom'eter. (Gr. ueto?, “ rain,” 
and fiETpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to determine the precise amount 
of rain that falls in a given period. 

Hy'glene, hi-je-een. (Gr. byuia, 
“ health.”) The science which treats 
of the maintenance of health ; the ag¬ 
gregate of sanitary arrangements. 

HygierFic, hi-je-en-ik. (From the 
same.) Pertaining to hygiene or to 
health. 

Hygiology. Hygiene. 

Hygreche'ma. (Gr. bypo$, “moist,” 
and ry/ryia, “ sound.”) The sound, aus¬ 
cultatory or otherwise, of fluid in any 
part of the body. 

Hygrol'ogy. (Gr. bypo$, “ fluid,” 
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and Xnyn “ discourse.”) The science 
of the fluids of the body. 

Hygro'ma. (Gr. bypo<s , “ fluid,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) Humoral 
tumor; a cyst containing serous or al¬ 
buminous fluid ; applied also to dropsy 
of the bursae mucosae, or housemaid’s 
knee. 

Hygr5m'eter. (Gr. uypo$, “ moist,” 
and perpov , “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to determine the degree of at¬ 
mospheric moisture. 

Hy'groscope. (Gr. uypn ?, “ moist,” 
and (txottscv, “ to examine.”) An in¬ 
strument to show greater or less moist¬ 
ure of the atmosphere. Hygrometer. 

Hy'men. (Gr. bpyjv, “ membrane.”) 
A thin semilunar or crescentiform mem¬ 
branous fold at the entrance of the 
virgin vagina. It is also called the 
virginal membrane; is usually rup¬ 
tured by the first venereal act; and its 
irregular remnants are known as carun- 
culae myrtiformes. The term is also 
generally applied to any membrane. 

HymSnI'tis. (Gr. u/jltjv, “ mem¬ 
brane,” and suflix -itis, u inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the hymen or of any 
membrane. 

HyrnSnoPogy. (Gr. b/njv, “ mem¬ 
brane,” and Xoyo$, “ discourse.”) A 
treatise on, or the science of, mem¬ 
branous tissue. 

Hymenor'rhaphy. (Gr. bpTjv, “ hy¬ 
men,” and pacpi j, “ suture.”) A variety 
of elytrorrhaphy, consisting of suture 
of the vagina at the hymen. 

HymSnot'omy. (Gr. up.r/v, “ mem¬ 
brane,” and T<>p.7j, “incision.”) Dissec¬ 
tion of the membranes; especially in¬ 
cision of the hymen in case of im¬ 
perforate vagina. 

Hyoglossal Membrane. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Hyoglossus. See Muscle. 

Hy'oid, hi-oyd. (From the Gr. 
letter upsilon, u, and eido?. “ resem¬ 
blance.”) Resembling the Greek letter 
upsilon (o) ; applied especially to a bone ! 
at the root of the tongue, the os hyoides. 
See Bone. 


Hy'os^ne. An alkaloid of hyos- 
cyamus, used chiefly as a sedative in 
delirium, etc. 

Hyosgy'amine. The active prin¬ 
ciple of hyoscyamus, an alkaloid al¬ 
ways employed in the form of the 
sulphate. H. Sulphate, a yellowish 
amorphous or crystalline powder, sol¬ 
uble in water, and used to quiet mania, 
and by oculists to produce mydriasis. 

Hyos 9 y'amus. Henbane, the leaves 
of Hyoscyamus Niger , a plant somewhat 
resembling parsley, common in the 
Northern States and Europe. Its prop¬ 
erties depend on the alkaloids hyos- 
cyamine and hyoscine, and its effects 
are very similar to those of belladonna. 
It is given to relieve spasmodic affec¬ 
tions, such as asthma and pertussis, to 
quiet cough, etc. It is administered in 
the form of abstract, extract, or tinc¬ 
ture. H. Albus, a species found in 
France. 

Hypacu'sis. Hypakusis. Hard¬ 
ness of hearing. 

Hypse'mia. Deficiency of blood ; 
anaemia. 

Hypaesthe'sia. (Gr. uro, “ under,” 
and au<rOT](jc$, “ sensation.”) Diminished 
sensation, especially tactile sensation. 

Hypalbumino'sis. A state of the 
blood in which the proteids are dimin¬ 
ished in quantity. 

Hyp&l'gia, hyp-al-je-ah. (Gr. vno, 
“ under,” and aAyt><z, “ pain.”) Slight 
pain ; reduced sensibility to pain. 

Hyperacu'sis. (Gr. 6rs/>, “ over,” 
and axoofft<i , “ hearing.”) Morbid acute¬ 
ness of hearing. 

Hyperae'mia. (Gr. b-ep, “ over,” 
and alp.a, “ blood.”) Active congestion. 
Excessive amount of blood in certain 
vessels, especially the capillaries. H., 
Cadav'eric, the livid discoloration pro¬ 
duced by the post-mortem gravitation 
of the blood. 

Hyperaesthe'sia. (Gr. ott;/?, “ over,” 
and ataOr/tris, “sensation.”) ITyper- 
aesthesis. Morbid excessive sensibility ; 
reverse of anaesthesia. 

Hypersesthet'ica. (From the same.) 
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Applied to agents, such as strychnine 
and brucine, which are supposed to in¬ 
crease general sensibility. 

Hyperakusis. Hyperacusis. 

Hyperalbuminc/sis. Excess of 
albumins in the blood ; the reverse of 
hypalbuminosis. 

Hyperalge'sia. (Gr. bnzp, “ above,” 
and ii/po?, “ pain.”) Increased sensi¬ 
bility to pain. 

Hypercathar'sis. (Gr. ui:zp, 
“ over,” and xaffapais, “ purgation.”) 
Excessive purgation ; superpurgation. 

Hypercrin'ia. (Gr. bxep, “ over,” 
and xptvat, to “ separate.”) Excessive 
secretory power. 

Hyper'crisis. (Gr. b-zp , “ over,” 
and xptvtu, to “ decide.”) A violent 
crisis or one of unusual severity. 

Hypercjye'sis. Superfce tat ion. 

Hyperdyna'mia. (Gr. bmp, 11 oxer," 
and duvapis, “ power.”) Excessive dy- 
namia or vital force; exalted strength. 

Hyperdynam'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to hyperdynamia, or to ex¬ 
cessive strength or action. 

Hypergm'esis. (Gr. bzzp, “ over,” 
and Lat. emesis, “ vomiting.”) Exces 
sive vomiting. 

Hyper-er'ethism. (Gr. bi:zp, u over,’ 
and ipEOurpos “ irritation.”) Increased 
or excessive excitability, as of the spinal 
centre, in tetanus, etc. See Erethism. 

Hypergen'esis, hi-per-jen-e-sis. (Gr. 
bnep, “ over,” and yzvziri?, “ genera¬ 
tion.”) Excessive production of tis¬ 
sue-elements ; also applied to congenital 
excess or redundancy of parts. 

Hyperglobu'lia. Excess of red 
blood-corpuscles. 


Hyperhsemia. Hyperaemia. 
Hyperhldro'sis. (Gr. b-zp, “ exces- 



sudoriparous glands; excessive per¬ 
spiration. 

Hyperica'cese, hi-per-ik-ay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of exog¬ 
enous plants, growing in nearly all 
portions of the world, and including 


the Hypericum , Ascyrum, Vismia, etc. 
Several of the species are reputed to 
be astringent and tonic. 

Hyper'icum Baccif'erum. A Bra¬ 
zilian tree of the natural order Hyperi- 
cacese, the bark of which yields a juice 
resembling gamboge. 

Hyper'icum Conna'tum. Orelha 
de Goto. A Brazilian tree, the leaves 
of which are astringent, and in decoc¬ 
tion are used as a gargle in inflamma¬ 
tion of throat. 

Hyper'icum Laxius'culum. A 

species used by the Brazilians as a 
remedy in cases of serpent-bites. 

Hyper'icum Perfora'tum. St. 
John’s wort. A common weed of the 
United States, yielding an acrid juice. 
It is aromatic and astringent, and was 
formerly employed in dysentery, haemor¬ 
rhages, etc. 

Hyperidro'sis. Ilyperhidrosis. 

Hyperino'sis. (Gr. bnzp, “ over,” 
1 9, “muscular fibre,” and suffix -osis, 
“ condition.”) A morbid state of the 
blood, with increase in the proportion 
of fibrin. 

Hyperkine'sia. (Gr. bxzp, “ over,” 
and xurjffis, “ movement.”) Extreme 
nervous susceptibility. Excessive mo¬ 
tility. 

Hyperm&s'tia. (Gr. bxzp, “ above,” 
and paffTug, “ breast.”) Hypertrophy 
of the mammary gland. 

Hypermetro'pia. (Gr. brzp, “ over,” 
pzrpox, “ measure,” and w(/>, “ eye.”) 
Hyperopia; a condition of the eye in 
which, with relaxed accommodation, 
parallel rays of light are focused be¬ 
hind the retina, thus causing imperfect 
vision. It is usually due to shortness 
of the antero-posterior diameter of the 
eye. 

Hyperoi'tis. (Gr. bizepurq , “palate,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the soft palate. 

Hypero'pia. Hypermetropia. 

Hyperosto'sis. (Gr. brzzp, “ over,” 
and OfTTzuv, “ bone.”) An hypertrophy 
or enlargement of a bone or its mem¬ 
branous covering. 
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Hyperpla/sia. (Gr. bxep, “ over, - ’ 
and -kciffrtw, to “ form.”) Hypertrophy ; 
numerical hypertrophy; increase of 
formative activity; augmentation of 
cells or of the elements of a part. 

Hyperpnce'a. (Gr. b-zp, 41 in ex¬ 
cess,” and 7rv<nj, “ breath.”) Panting ; 
excessive respiration. 

Hyperpresbyo'pia. Hypermetro- 
pia. 

Hyperpyrex'ia. (Gr. b-ep, “ over,” 
and v:up, “ fever.”) Excessively high 
temperature ; high fever. 

Hypersthe'nia. (Gr. bnep, “ over,” 
and <t“ strength.”) Augmented 
strength and tone of the body ; morbid 
excessive energy of the organic powers ; 
super-excitement. 

Hypersthen'ica. Sthenica; stimu¬ 
lants. 

Hyper'trophy, hi-per-tro-fe. (Gr. 
b-sp, “ over,” and rpo<p-q, “ nourish¬ 
ment.”) Increase in the size of an 
organ or a part due to increased nu¬ 
tritive activity. H., Concentric, hy¬ 
pertrophy of the ventricles of the heart, 
the new tissue encroaching on the cav¬ 
ities. H., Eccentric, hypertrophy of 
the heart, with dilatation of the cav¬ 
ities. H., Numerical, increase in the 
number of cells constituting a part. 

Hyphse'mia. Hypsemia; anaemia. 

Hypino'sis. (Gr. bn a, “ under,” h, 
“ muscular fibre,” and suffix -osis, u con¬ 
dition.”) Morbid state of the blood, 
with decrease of fibrin, whether abso¬ 
lute or relative. 

Hyp'nic. (Gr. bnvo?, “ sleep.”) Per¬ 
taining to sleep ; hypnotic ; affecting 
sleep. 

Hyp'niea, hip-nik-ah. (From the 
same.) Applied to agents which affect 
sleep, whether by inducing or check¬ 
ing it. 

Hypnol'ogy, hip-nol-o-je. (Gr. 
bn-yog, “ sleep,” and kayos, “ discourse.”) 
A treatise on, or the science of, sleep. 

Hyp'none. Aceto-phenone ; a col¬ 
orless, pungent fluid with an odor like 
that of prussic acid ; introduced as a 


soporific in 1885, but of uncertain 
value. 

HypnSp'athy. (Gr. b-vos, “ sleep,” 
and TtuOos, “ affection.”) Diseased sleep ; 
morbid drowsiness. 

Hypnbt'ic. (Gr. br-><>?, “ sleep.”) 
Soporific ; having the power to produce 
sleep. Generally restricted to those 
drugs which cause sleep, such as chlo¬ 
ral, sulphonal, opium, etc. 

Hyp'notism. (From the same.) A 
state of artificially induced somnam¬ 
bulism from strained visual attention, 
or so-called animal magnetism, in which 
the subject partly or entirely loses vo¬ 
lition and sensation, and sometimes 
self-consciousness, and, it is claimed, 
surrenders himself entirely to the will 
of another, usually the one who is in¬ 
strumental in producing the condition. 
It may be induced by staring for some 
time at any bright object, and more 
readily if the object is so near as to 
cause the eyes to converge. It has 
been used as a means of curing func¬ 
tional nervous affections, and to pro¬ 
duce anaesthesia for surgical opera¬ 
tions. It was formerly known as Mes¬ 
merism, Braidism, etc., after those who 
practised it as a therapeutic measure. 

Hy'poblast. (Gr. bn<>, “ under,” 
and ftkavTos, “ sprout.”) Entoderm ; 
internal layer of blastoderm. 

Hypobleph'aron. (Gr. bno, “ un¬ 
der,” and pksyapo's, “ eyelid.”) A term 
applied both to an artificial eye, placed 
under the eyelid, and to tumefaction 
under the eyelid. 

Hypocathar'sis. (Gr. bno, “ under,” 
and /.adatpw, to ‘‘ purge.”) A slight 
purging. 

Hypochlo'ric Ag'id. Peroxide of 
chlorine. A highly explosive body, the 
result of the action of strong sulphuric 
acid on chlorate of potassium. 

Hypochlo'rous Acj'id. An acid 
produced by shaking up mercuric oxide 
with chlorine-water. It is a colorless 
liquid, possessing a peculiar smell and 
powerful bleaching properties. 

Hypochon'drlac, hip-o-kon-dre-ak. 
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One who is suffering from hypochon¬ 
driasis. 

Hypochondriasis, h i p -o-kon-dri - 
asis. (Gr. uitoyovdptaxos, “ affected in 
tlie hypochondrium.”) A mental dis¬ 
order in which there are no definite de¬ 
lusions, but a morbid fear of disease, 
with more or less mental depression. 
Often the early stage of melancholia. 

Hypochdn'drium, hip-o-kon-dre- 
um. (Gr. 6-o, “ under,” and y<n*dpo$, 
“ cartilage.”) The hypochondriac or 
upper lateral region of the abdomen, 
situated under the cartilages of the 
false ribs. 

Hypo9ysteot'omy. (Gr. 6no, “ un¬ 
der,” xu/ttcs, “ bladder,” and tc five tv, “ to 
cut.”) The operation of cystotomy 
conducted from below. 

Hypodermat'ic. Hypodermic. 

Hypodermat'omy. (Gr. 6 -o, “ un¬ 
der,” deppa, “skin,” and repvecv, “to 
cut.”) Subcutaneous incision ; section 
of subcutaneous parts. 

Hypoder'mic, hip-o-der-mik. (Gr. 
6-0 , “ under,” and deppa, “ skin.”) Ex¬ 
isting or applied under the skin. Sub¬ 
cutaneous ; applied especially to the in¬ 
jection of medicines beneath the skin. 
H. Injec'tion. See Injection. 

Hypodynam'ic. Adynamic. 

Hypodyn'ia. (Gr. 6-o, “ under,” 
and oduvrj, “ pain.”) Slight pain. 

Hypogastral'gia. (From liypogas- 
trium , and Gr. dXyog, “pain.”) Pain 
in the hypogastric region. 

Hypogas'tric. Pertaining to the 
hypogastrium. H. Artery, internal 
iliac artery. (See Artery.) H. Gan¬ 
glion. (See Ganglion.) H. Opera¬ 
tion. (See Operation.) H. Plexus. 
(See Plexus.) H. Vein. See Vein. 

Hypogas'trium, hip-o-gas-tre-um. 
(Gr. 6-op- under,” and yaffTypP 1 belly.”) 
The lower anterior abdominal region, 
or superpubic, extending from the 
pubes to within three fingers’ breadth 
of the umbilicus. See Abdomen. 

Hypogas'tropele. (From hypogas- 
trium , and Gr. *77/55, a “ tumor.”) Hernia 
in the hypogastric region. 


Hypoglos'sal. (Gr. 6-0, “ under,” 
and yXioaaa, “ tongue.”) Sublingual; 
under the tongue ; applied to a nerve so 
located. See Nerve. 

Hypogl&s'sis. (From the same.) 
Hypoglottis ; the under surface of the 
tongue. 

Hypoglossus. See Nerve. 

Hypohse'mia. (Gr. 6x0, “ under,” 
and at pa, “ blood.”) Anaemia; de¬ 
ficiency or loss of blood ; also, extrav¬ 
asation of blood in the eye. 

Hypometro'pla. (Gr. 6-0, “ under,” 
perpov, “ measure,” and a></’, “ eye.”) 
Myopia ; reverse of hypermetropia. 

Hypon'omous. (Gr. 6x0, “ under,” 
and vepai, to “ spread over.”) Corroding 
below ; undermining ; suppurating be¬ 
neath the surface. 

Hypophos'phite, hi-po-fos-fite. A 
combination of hypophosphorous acid 
with a base. The hypophosphites of 
lime, potash, soda, iron, etc. are em¬ 
ployed medicinally. 

Hypoph'ysis, hip-of-e-sis. Pituitary 
gland or body of the brain. See En¬ 
cephalon. 

Hypopla'sia. Defective develop¬ 
ment or organization. 

Hypoplastae'mia. (Gr. 6izo, “ un¬ 
der,” itXaoTos, “ formed,” and alpa, 
“ blood.”) Reduced haemal plasticity ; 
hypoplastic condition of the blood. 

Hypopl&s'tic. (Gr. 6-0, “ under,” 
and -Xaarcxos, “ formative.”) Having 
defective formative power. 

Hypo'pyon or Hypo'pyum. (Gr. 
6-0, “ under,” and nuov, “ pus.”) Pyoph- 
thalmia; a purulent accumulation in 
I the anterior chamber of the eye ; re¬ 
garded not as a separate disease, but 
as the result of inflammation of some 
adjacent part. 

Hyposarca. Anasarca. 

Hypospa'dias. (Gr. 6-0, “ under,” 
j and rr-ao), to “ open.”) A malforma¬ 
tion consisting of a congenital urethral 
i fissure on the under surface of the 
| penis. Of. Epispadias. 

Hypos'tasis. (Gr. d™, “ under,” 
I and <rra<Ti$, “ standing.”) Sediment, 
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deposit; passive hyperaemia from grav¬ 
ity. Applied to livorcs or cadaveric 
hyperaemia. In general, any subsi¬ 
dence of sediment in liquids, or morbid 
deposition in the body. 

Hyposthe'nia. (Gr. uito, “ under.” 
and oOzvos, “ strength.”) A condition 
of weakness; a reduction of strength; 
debility. 

Hypostyp'tic. (Gr. u~<>, “ under,” 
and (Tzo(pw ) to “ contract.”) A mild as¬ 
tringent. 

Hypoth'enar. (Gr. ur<>, “ under,” 
and Ozvap, “ palm.”) A muscle con¬ 
tracting the thumb. See Muscle. 

Hypoth'enar Em'inence. A prom¬ 
inence on the inner side of the palm, 
from the muscles of the little finger. 
See Muscle. 

Hypoth'esis. (Gr. ukoOzgis, “ a 
placing under.”) The assumption of 
a probable, but unverified, cause of 
phenomena. Theory; supposition; prin¬ 
ciple assumed, but not yet demonstrated. 

Hypot'rophy. (Gr. u -», (! under,” 
and rpixprj, “ nourishment.”) Defective 
nutrition ; scanty or insufficient nour¬ 
ishment ; a slight degree of atrophy. 

Hypo-xan'thin, hi-po-zan-thin. (Gr. 
u-<>, “ under,” and zavOo?, “ yellow.”) A 
non-poisonous leucomaine found in the 
muscles, spleen, and medulla of bone. 
Also called sarcin. Formula, C 5 H 4 N 4 0 . 

Hyra'ceum. A substance procured 
from the Hyrax Capensis , or Cape bad¬ 
ger. It is believed to be an excretion 
of the animal, and has been proposed 
as a substitute for castoreum, which 
it resembles in properties. 

Hys'sop. Leaves and tops of Hys- 
sopus officinalis. 

Hys'sopin. A salifiable base dis¬ 
covered in the hyssop. 

Hysso'pus Offiijma'lis. The com¬ 
mon hyssop. A European plant of the 
natural order Labiatse. It is aromatic, 
stimulant, and pectoral. 

Hys'tera. (Gr. vtrrzpa, “ womb.”) 
The womb ; the Greek equivalent of 
the Latin uterus. 


Hyster&l'gia, his-ter-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
urrT£pa,“ womb,” andd^o ?, 11 pain.”) Me- 
tralgia ; dolor uteri. Pain in the womb, 

Hysteratre'sia. (Gr. uarzpa , 
“ womb,” and arpijms, “ imperforate.”) 
Occlusion of the womb ; imperforation 
of os uteri. 

Hysterec'tomy. (Gr. uarzpa, 
“ womb,” ex, “ out,” and repvetv, “ to 
cut.”) Excision of the womb. 

Hyste'ria. (Gr. unrzpa, “ uterus.”) 
Neurosis with convulsive paroxysms, 
abnormal manifestation of emotion, etc. 
Hysteria is a functional disorder of the 
nervous system in which there exist 
disturbances of the motor, sensory, 
vaso-motor, and mental apparatus. The 
characteristic of the disease is insta¬ 
bility, the manifestations constantly 
changing in form and location. It 
usually occurs in women, but may bo 
found in men. It arises in a person 
of the neurotic diathesis, due, as n 
rule, to faulty heredity. The hysterical 
temperament is exhibited by a morbid 
instability in purposes and desires, irri-. 
tability, and attacks of causeless de¬ 
pression or exaltation, with tears or 
laughter. An hysterical woman is 
anaemic, has flushes of heat and chills, 
suffocative feelings as of a ball in the 
throat (globus hystericus), cardiac pal-, 
pitation, flatulent dyspepsia, and at the 
end of any paroxysm passes large quan-. 
tities of pale urine. There may bo 
local spasms or general convulsions 
(hystero-epilepsy), local or extensive 
paralyses, spots or areas of anaesthesia 
or hyperaesthesia, amblyopia, aphasia, 
ecstasy, catalepsy, and eventually in¬ 
sanity. Headache of a certain type is 
common (clavus hystericus). 

Hyster'ic. Pertaining to the uterus 
or to hysteria. 

Hyster'ics. Paroxysm of hysteria, 

Hysterl'tis. (Gr. uirrzpa, “ womb,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Me~ 
tritis ; inflammation of the uterus. 

Hys'tero9ele, his-ter-o-seel. (Gr. 
urrrzpa, “ womb,” and xrp.rj, u rupture.”) 
Uterine hernia, a, rare disorder. The, 
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womb may protrude through either of 
the orifices, or through the parietes, of 
the belly. 

Hysterocye'sis. Uterine preg¬ 
nancy. 

Hysterodyn'ia, his-ter-o-din-e-ah. 
(Gr. bnrepa, womb,” and iiSust), 
“ pain.”) Uterine pain ; hysteralgia. 

Hystero-epilepsy. A variety of 
hysteria with epileptiform attacks. 

Hys'teroid, his-ter-oyd. (From hys¬ 
teria, and Gr. et8o$, i; resemblance.”) 
Hysteriform ; resembling hysteria. 

Hys'terolith. (Gr. bfrrepa, “ womb,” 
and /:(?»?, “ stone.”) Uterine calculus. 

HysterSl'ogy, his-ter-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
utrrspa, “ womb,” and J-oyo?, “ dis¬ 
course.”) A treatise on, or the science 
of, the uterus. 

Hysteromala^ia. (Gr. barepa, 
“ womb,” and / iu/.uxca , “ softness.”) 
Mollitics uteri; softening of the uterine 
tissues. When this occurs during preg¬ 
nancy it produces liability to rupture 
of the organ in labor. 

Hysteroma'nia. (Gr. birrepa, 
“ womb,” and pavta, “ madness.”) Furor 
uterinus; nymphomania. 

Hysterom'eter. (Gr. barepa, 
“ womb,” and perpov, “ measure.”) An 
instrument for uterine measurement ; 
uterine sound. 

Hysteromyo'ma. Uterine myoma 
or fibro-myoma. 


Hys'terophor. (Gr. b<Trepa“ womb,” 
and ipepto. to bear.”) A uterine pes- 
! sary. 

Hysteropto'sis. (Gr. birrepa, 
I “ womb,” and xraxrcs, “ falling.”) Pro¬ 
lapsus uteri; falling of the womb. 

Hysterorrha'gia. Metrorrhagia. 

Hysterorrhex'is. (Gr. barepa, 
“ womb,” and pr^i ?,“ rupture.”) Uterine 
rupture. 

Hysterorrhoe'a. Metrorrhoca. 

Hyster'oscope. (Gr. birrepa, 
“ womb,” and axinrew, to “ examine.”) 
A mirror to reflect light through a 
speculum to the os uteri. 

Hysterostomat'omy. Incision of 
os or cervix uteri. 

Hyster'otome. An instrument for 
vaginal hysterotomy. 

Hysterot'omy. (Gr. birrepa, 
“ womb,” andr«yu^,“ section.”) Caesarian 
section. Also, uterine section, or re¬ 
moval of a portion of the womb. H., 
V&g'inal, incision of the cervix or wall 
of the uterus through the vagina. 

Hysterotris'mus. Spasm of the 
uterus. 

Hystru^i'asis. (Gr. u<rrp£, “ por¬ 
cupine.”) Hystriacis ; bristly hair; 
porcupine hair ; an uncommon affection 
in which the hairs suggest the prickles 
of the hedgehog, by reason of their 
thick, rigid, and bristly condition. 


I. 


IamatoPogY. (Gr. tapa, “ rem¬ 
edy,” and h>yo<z, “ discourse.”) That 
branch of therapeutics devoted to the 
subject of remedies. Sometimes em¬ 
ployed as synonymous with acology or 
with materia medica. 

Iate'ria. Therapeutics. 

Iatralep'tic. (Gr. iazpo ?, “ physi¬ 
cian,” and akeupw, to “ anoint.”) Ap¬ 


plied to the treatment of disease by 
means of friction, inunction, etc.; the 
epidermic method ; espnoic medicine. 

Iatreusidlo'gy. (Gr. larpeuw, to 
“ cure,” and Xayn 9, “ discourse.”) Med¬ 
ical treatment; the doctrine of the 
practice of medicine ; a term applied 
to general therapeutics. 

Ia'tric. (Gr. tarpeutu, to “ cure.”) 
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Pertaining to medical science or prac¬ 
tice. 

IatroehSm'ists. Those who inter¬ 
pret physiological and pathological phe¬ 
nomena by chemical law. 

Iatrol'ogy. (Gr. carpo?, “ physi¬ 
cian,” and Xop>$, “ discourse.”) Treatise 
on, or science of. medicine or the heal¬ 
ing art. A treatise oii physicians. 

Ibe'ris Ama'ra. Ritter candytuft. 
A small herbaceous plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Orudferse, native of Europe, 
where it was formerly used in gout, 
rheumatism, etc. The seeds are now 
employed in asthma, dropsy, cardiac 
hypertrophy, etc. 

Ice. Glacies; frozen water. The 
solid state assumed by water when its 
temperature is reduced below freezing- 
point (-f 32 ° Fahr., with the barometer 
at 30 inches, or 0 ° C. and R.). A 
familiar refrigerant. I.-Cap, a blad¬ 
der partly filled with pounded ice, ap¬ 
plied to the head in inflammation of 
the brain, etc. I.-PouPtice, ice-cata¬ 
plasm, a bladder containing pounded 
ice, applied to hernial tumors for the 
purpose of reducing their size and 
facilitating reduction. 

Ice'land Moss. The Lichen Islan- 
dicus or Cetraria Islandica. A lichen 
growing in exposed portions of northern 
countries and yielding a light nutritious 
aliment. Its bitter principle is called 
cetrarin. 

I'ehor, i-kor. (Gr. r/utp, “ serum.”) 
Sanies. The serum of the blood. A 
thin, aqueous, acrid, colorless, foetid dis¬ 
charge from ulcers, wounds, etc. 

Ichorse'mia, i-kor-e-me-ah. (Gr. 
i/ojp, “ ichor,” and alp.a, “ blood.”) 
Ichorrhaemia; a term applied by Vir¬ 
chow to a poisoned condition of blood, 
depending on the absorption of sanious 
matter into that fluid. Also, a synonym 
of pyaemia and septicaemia. 

I'chorous. Pertaining to, or having 
the nature of, ichor. 

Ichorrh.se'mia. Ichoraemia. 

Ichthyl'asis. Good’s term for ich¬ 
thyosis. 


Ichthyocol'la, ik-the-o-kol-lah. (Gr. 
i/Ous, “ fish,” and xoHa, “ glue.”) Fish- 
glue ; isinglass. The name (U. S. Ph. 
1880 ) for the dried swimming-bladder 
of Adpenser Huso and other species of 
fishes. It is almost wholly composed 
of gelatin, and is employed for clarify¬ 
ing liquors. 

Ieh'thyoid, ik-the-oyd. (Gr. i/Ou?, 
“ fish,” and ec 3 o$, “ resemblance.”) Fish¬ 
like ; partaking of the fish-type. 

IehthyoFogy, ik-the-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
i/0u?, “ fish,” and Aop>?, “ discourse.”) 
The science of fishes ; a treatise bn the 
nature and habits of fishes. 

Iehthyo'sis, ik-the-o-sis. (Gr. iy0u$, 
“ fish.”) Fish-skin disease ; chronic 
cutaneous hypertrophy, with indura¬ 
tion, etc. A squamous disorder of the 
skin, not unusually attacking the whole 
integument. It presents no signs of 
inflammation of the surface. The skin 
is rough ^nd dry, covered with cast-oft’ 
cuticle, which is much thickened and 
often fissured. It derives its name 
from a fancied resemblance the skin 
bears to the scaly skin of a fish. 

Ichthyotox'ieum. (Gr. t/Ou?, 
“ fish,” and rugixov, “ poison.”) A poi¬ 
sonous product sometimes found in cer¬ 
tain fish. 

Lji'ca. A genus of trees of the 
natural order Amyridacese, including 
a number of species, all yielding a 
balsamic or resinous juice. The balsam 
of the Idea heptaphylla has medicinal 
properties, and the Brazilian elemi is 
believed to be obtained from Idea 
idcariha. 

Ici'ca Aracouchi'ni. A South 
American tree yielding a resin called 
alouchi. 

Ici'ca Caran'na. A Colombian tree 
from which is obtained gum Caranna, a 
resinous substance of a balsamic odor. 

Ici'ca Heterophyl'la. A South 
American tree yielding the balsam of 
Acouchi; employed in wounds. 

Icterepati'tis. Hepatitis and jaun¬ 
dice ; icteric hepatitis. 

Ieter'ic. (Gr. ixrspo?, “jaundice.”) 
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Pertaining to, or affected with, jaun¬ 
dice. 

Ie'teroid. (Gr. uzepos, “jaundice,” 
and ecdos, “ resemblance.”) Resem¬ 
bling, or characteristic of, jaundice. 

Ie'terus. (Lat., from Gr. uzepo$.') 
Jaundice; yellow tissue-discoloration 
from bile pigment in the blood. A 
discoloration of the skin of the con¬ 
junctiva, and of internal organs, ac¬ 
companied by circulatory depression, 
cutaneous itching, high-colored urine 
containing bile, and constipation, the 
stools, when a movement does occur, 
being clay-colored. This condition is 
due to the presence in the blood of 
the constituents of bile. The com¬ 
mon view of the origin of jaundice 
is that the bile is absorbed after secre¬ 
tion, because of some obstruction to its 
flow (icterus hepatogenous). Another 
view is that the liver fails to remove 
from the blood the constituents of 
bile, which in consequence accumulate 
(hematogenous). Jaundice is an at¬ 
tendant of many forms of liver dis¬ 
order. A very usual form of jaundice 
is due to malaria. In some forms of 
organic liver disease marked and per¬ 
sistent jaundice is noted. 

Ie'tus So'lis. (Lat., “ a stroke of 
the sun.”) Coup de soleil. Sun-stroke ; 
any morbid effect of the sun’s rays on 
the body, especially inflammation of 
the brain or of its membranes. 

Identical Points. Corresponding 
retinal points of the two eyes. 

Ideomo'tor. Pertaining to motion 
from cerebration, between voluntary 
and reflex. A term applied by Dr. 
Carpenter to muscular movements re¬ 
sulting from complete mental absorp¬ 
tion in one fixed idea. 

Idioc'rasy. Idiosyncrasy. 

Id'iopy. (Gr. idiwn t /?, “ one un¬ 
skilled.”) A congenital defective de¬ 
velopment of the faculties. Idiotism. 
See Derangement. 

Idio-elec'tric. Containing electricity 
in the natural state. Applied to cer¬ 
tain substances, such as amber, resin, 


or glass, which exhibit electricity with¬ 
out communication from an electrified 
body, simply upon being subjected to 
friction. 

Idiomus'cular Contrac'tions. 

Contractions due to direct irritation of 
the muscular fibre. 

Idiopath'ic. (Gr. idio?, “ peculiar,” 
and TzuOug, “ affection.”) Pertaining to 
idiopathy. Primary; spontaneous ; in¬ 
dependent. Applied to diseases which 
are primary, and not symptomatic or 
sympathetic. 

Idiop'athy. (From the same.) 
Idiopathic condition. A peculiar mor¬ 
bid state. A pathological condition 
not depending on, preceded, or occa¬ 
sioned by any other disease. A primary, 
independent, spontaneous, or original 
affection, as distinguished from those 
which are secondary, dependent, symp¬ 
tomatic, sympathetic, or traumatic. 

Id'ioptpy. Achromatopsia. 

Idiosyn'crasy. (Gr. idto?, “ pecu¬ 
liar,” and auyxpaai ?. “ temperament.”) 
Individual constitutional peculiarity, 
as abnormal susceptibility to certain 
agents. Peculiar temperament, habit 
of body, or disposition. A condition 
by reason of which a given person is 
affected in a certain way by certain 
agents which would affect numerous 
others not at all or differently ; thus, 
in some shell-fish will induce urticaria, 
astringents act as purgatives, opium is 
devoid of hypnotic effect, etc., on ac¬ 
count of their idiosyncrasy. 

Id'iot. (Gr. cdtwrrj 9, “ unskilled.”) 
An imbecile; a natural; a silly or 
foolish person ; one devoid of normal 
understanding, or whose intellectual 
faculties are congenitally deficient. 

Id'iotism. (From the same.) Idiocy; 
idiotcy ; congenital imbecility ; intel¬ 
lectual vacuity. The condition of an 
idiot. See Derangement. 

Idro'sis. (Gr. idpaj$, “ sweat,”) 
Hidrosis. Morbid excessive sweating ; 
hyperidrosis. An excited action of the 
sudoriparous glands, with symptoms 
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indicative of inflammatory determina¬ 
tion. 

Igasu'ric Aq'id. Strychnic acid. 
A peculiar acid occurring in combina¬ 
tion with strychnine in nux vomica and 
St. Ignatius’ bean. It resembles malic 
acid. 

Igasu'rine. Igasuria. A poisonous 
alkaloid obtained from the several spe¬ 
cies of Strycknos. It is more soluble 
than brucine. 

Igna'tia, ig-nay-she-ah. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the seed of Strych- 
nos Ignatii, sometimes called bean of 
St. Ignatius. It is poisonous, and its 
properties are similar to those of nux 
vomica. 

Igna'tia Ama'ra. The name of 
the plant producing the bean of St. 
Ignatius. 

Ig'neous. (Lat. ignis, “ fire.”) Per¬ 
taining to fire. 

Ignipune'ture. (Lat. ignis, “ fire,” 
and punctura, “ puncture.”) Puncture 
with hot needles, a variety of cauteri¬ 
zation. 

Ignis. (Lat.) Fire. 

Ig'nis Actua'lis. Actual cautery. 

Ig'nis F&t'uus. Will-o’-the-wisp; 
Jack - o’ - lantern ; spontaneous atmo¬ 
spheric luminosity, probably due to 
phosphuretted hydrogen from vegeta¬ 
ble decay. 

Ig'nis Potentia'lis. Potential cau¬ 
tery. 

Ig'nis Sa'cer or Volat'icus. Ery¬ 
sipelas. 

Ig'nis Sanc'ti Anto'nii. St. An¬ 
thony’s fire ; erysipelas. 

Il'eac Passion. Iliac passion. 

Ilei'tis. Inflammation of the ileum. 

Ileo-qse'cal Valve. The lower semi¬ 
lunar fold of mucous membrane at¬ 
tached by its lower border to the point 
of j unction of the ileum with the caecum. 
It with another fold (ileo-colic) forms 
a valve which prevents regurgitation 
from the large bowel into the small. 

Ileo - col'ic Valve. The upper 


semilunar mucous fold attached tt> the 
junction of the ileum and colon. This 
and the ileo-caecal valve are spoken of 
as the valvulae Bauhini. 

Ileo-eoll'tis. Inflammation of the 
ileum and colon. Enteritis. 

Ileo-lum'bar Artery. See Ar¬ 
tery. 

Ileo-Typhus. Typhoid fever. 

Il'eum. (Gr. eiXito, to “ turn about.”) 
The third division of the small intestine, 
or that portion included between the 
jejunum and the ileo-caecal valve. 

Il'eus. Intussusception, strangula¬ 
tion, etc. of the bowels; severe intes¬ 
tinal disease with violent abdominal 
griping, costiveness, etc. The same as 
Iliac Passion (q. v.). 

I'lex. A genus of plants or trees of 
the natural order Aquifoliacese, includ¬ 
ing a number of species, native in Eu¬ 
rope, America, etc. The leaves have 
been recommended as tonic, astringent, 
and antiseptic, and have been given in 
atonic gout, dyspepsia, etc. 

I'lex Aquifo'lmm. The common 
European holly. The leaves are be¬ 
lieved to be tonic, antiseptic, and as¬ 
tringent. 

I'lex Cassi'ne. Ilex Vomitovia. An 
evergreen tree, native of the Southern 
United States. The dried leaves are 
aromatic, stimulant, expectorant, etc.; 
when fresh the leaves are emetic and 
cathartic. 

I'lex Ma'jor. The berries of this 
tree yield a juice which forms a slightly 
astringent emulsion with water, believed 
by some Spanish authorities to be use¬ 
ful in haemoptysis, humid cough, etc. 

I'lex Opa'ca. American holly. A 
small evergreen tree, native of the At¬ 
lantic section of the United States, 
having the same medicinal properties 
as the European holly. 

I'lex Paraguen'sis. A tree, native 
of Paraguay, affording the well-known 
mate, or Paraguay tea. 

IP ia. The flanks ; the loins. 

Il'iac. Pertaining to the ilia or to 
the ilium. 
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Iliac Arteries. See Artery. 

Iliac Crest. The thick, curved 
upper margin of the ilium. 

Il'iac Fos'sa. The internal iliac 
fossa is a depression on the under sur¬ 
face of the ilium which lodges the iliacus 
muscle; the external, a depression on the 
outer surface of the same bone, occupied 
by the glutaei muscles. See Fossa. 

Iliac Mesoco'lon. A fold of peri¬ 
toneum embracing the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon. 

Iliac Muscle. See Muscle. 

Il'iac Pas'sion. An old term. A 
symptom, and not a disease. Violent 
abdominal pain, spasm of the abdom¬ 
inal muscles, obstinate constipation, 
vomiting, and collapse, indicative of 
some obstruction of the intestinal tract. 
Its treatment is that of the disease 
which causes it. 

Il'iac Re'gion. The abdominal 
.sides, between the ribs and hips. 

Iliac Spines. Applied to the four 
rspinous processes of the ilium. See 
Process. 

Iliacum Os. Os coxarum ; os in- 
■nominatum. See Bone. 

Iliadel'pirns. A double monstrosity, 
joined from the pelvis down. 

Il'igine. An active vegetable prin¬ 
ciple obtained from the leaves of the 
Ilex aqui/olium, and reputed to be feb¬ 
rifuge. 

Ilio-capsula'ris. See Muscle. 

Ilio-fem'oral Ligament. See Lig¬ 
ament. 

Ilio - hypogastric Nerve. See 
Nerve. 

Ilio-inguinal Nerve. See Nerve. 

Ilio-lumbar Artery. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) I.-l. Ligaments. (See Lig¬ 
ament.) I.-l. Muscle. (See Mus¬ 
cle.) I.-l. Vein. See Vein. 

Ilio-pectineal Ligament. See Lig¬ 
ament. 

Ilio-pso'as Muscle. See Muscle. 

Il'ium. Haunch-bone ; ilion ; the 
principal division of the os innomi- 
natum. See Bone. 


Illaquea'tion. The drawing of an 
ingrowing eyelash through a puncture 
in the palpebral edge. 

Illegitimate. Unlawful; bastard; 
especially applied to children born out 
of wedlock; also to certain anomalous 
or simulative diseases, etc. 

Illig'ium. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the fruit of Illicium anisatum , 
generally used as a source of the oil 
of anise. Also, a genus of low trees 
of the natural order Magnoliacefe, na¬ 
tive of the United States, China, etc. 
The fruit resembles a star in appear¬ 
ance, and the leaves w r hen bruised emit 
an odor of aniseseed. 

Illig'ium Anisa'tum. A dimin¬ 
utive evergreen tree of the natural 
order Magnoliacese, native of Japan 
and China, the seeds or pods of which 
(star anise) are used in flavoring 
liquors. 

Illig'ium Religio'sum. A small 

tree, the bark of which is burned as 
incense by the Japanese in their devo¬ 
tions. The fruit and leaves are poi¬ 
sonous. 

Illu'sion, il-loo-zhun. (Lat. illudo, 
to “ play upon.”) Deceptive appear¬ 
ance ; false interpretation of sensory 
stimulus. See Derangement. 

Ima'go. The third and perfected 
stage of the insect, the result of a 
series of metamorphoses. 

Imbegil'ity. (Lat. imbecilis,' “weak.”) 
Feebleness ; weakness ; debility. Orig¬ 
inally applied to general physical ex¬ 
haustion not associated with any def¬ 
inite disease. Now chiefly used for a 
milder form of idiocy, incoherency, or 
extreme weakness of the mental fac¬ 
ulties. Strictly speaking, idiocy arises 
before the development of the mental 
faculties of childhood ; imbecility , when 
these faculties are developing or are 
developed. The first prevents their 
evolution; the second arrests their 
further development, impairs them, or 
destroys them. 

Imbibi'tion. (Lat. imbibere, “ to 
drink in.”) Absorption; drinking; the 
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process whereby fluid penetrates tis¬ 
sues. Endosmosis. 

Im'bricated. (Lat. imbrex , “ roof- 
tile.”) Overlapping; lying over each 
other like tiles on a roof. 

Imme'diate Ausculta'tion. Aus¬ 
cultation without the interposition of 
a stethoscope. See Auscultation. 

Imme'diate Percus'sion. Digital 
percussion without the interposition of 
a pleximeter. See Percussion. 

Imme'diate Union. Union by first 
intention. 

Immgd'ieable. Incurable ; beyond 
medicinal remedy. Incapable of suc¬ 
cessful medication. 

Immersed. Plunged into liquid. 

Immis'gible. Not capable of mix¬ 
ture. 

Immobil'ity. The state of being 
fixed, or incapable of motion. 

Immobiliza'tion. The surgical 
process of obtaining immobility or com¬ 
plete fixation, as of a joint or fractured 
bone. 

Impact'ed. (Lat. impingo, to “ drive 
in.”) Wedged in, as the foetal head in 
an insufficient pelvic outlet. 

Imp&c'tion. (From the same.) 
Concussion ; fracture of certain bones, 
especially the skull, with depression of 
some fragments and projection of others. 
Also, the state of being wedged in or 
impacted, as the foetal head in a con¬ 
tracted pelvis. 

Impal'pable. (Lat. in, “ not,” and 
paJpo, to “ feel.”) Imperceptible to 
the touch ; so finely subdivided as not 
to produce tactile impression ; applied 
to certain fine powders. 

Impa'tiens. Balsam; touch-me- 
not ; jewel-weed. A genus of her¬ 
baceous plants of the natural order 
Geraniacese. Several species are in¬ 
cluded, all natives of the United States. 
The I. fulva and I. pallida are found 
in moist ground in every part of the 
United States ; they have tender, juicy 
stems, and their medicinal properties 


are similar to those of Impatiens Noli¬ 
me- Tangere. 

Impa'tiens No'li - me - Tan'gere. 

The name of the touch-me-not, a Euro¬ 
pean plant, the properties of which are 
cathartic, emetic, diuretic, and acrid. 

ImpSn'nous. Devoid of wings or 
wing-like structures. 

Impgr'forate. (Lat. in, “ not,” and 
perforare, “ to bore through.”) De¬ 
void of normal orifice; congenitally 
closed; not pierced; abnormally oc¬ 
cluded. 

Impgr'meable. (Lat. in, “ not,” 
and permeare, “ to pass through.”) In¬ 
capable of being permeated or trav¬ 
ersed ; resisting the passage of other 
substances. 

Impetig'inous. Pertaining to, or 
of the character of, impetigo. Im- 
petiginoid. 

Impeti'go. (Lat. impetere , “ to in¬ 
vade.”) A pustular disease of the skin 
in which successive crops of pustules 
appear, these pustules being in clusters. 
The pustules rupture, and a greenish 
or yellowish crust is formed. One form 
of impetigo is contagious, comes on 
acutely, being preceded by fever. In 
one form there are vesicles as well as 
pustules (impetigo herpetiformis). Im¬ 
petigo of the scalp and face forms very 
thick crusts. Some regard impetigo as 
a pustular eczema. 

Im'petus. (Lat.) Momentum; 
force of motion or propulsion. 

Impla9en'tal. Devoid of placenta. 

Implanta'tio. (Lat. implantare, “ to 
ingraft.”) A term applied to a mon¬ 
strosity consisting of two united bodies, 
one body being perfect and the other 
rudimentary. 1 . Implantatio externa 
is of two kinds—implantatio externa 
aequalis, in which the parts of the rudi¬ 
mentary foetus join with corresponding 
parts of the perfect one, as where a 
third foot or supernumerary hand is 
present; implantatio externa inaequalis, 
in which the two foetuses join by dis¬ 
similar points. 2 . Implantatio interna, 
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where a foetus contains another within 
it. 

Implanta'tion. (From the same.) 
A surgical procedure in which, when 
the intestine has been divided, repair 
is effected by pushing one divided end 
into the lumen of the gut, and fixing 
by rings and sutures. 

Im'plicated. Applied to fevers 
when two at a time affect the patient, 
as a double tertian or a tertian and 
quotidian. 

Impon'derable. (Lat. in, priv., and 
pondus, “ weight.”) Without appre¬ 
ciable weight. 

Impbn'derables. (From the same.) 
A name formerly applied to certain 
terms then regarded as substances, but 
now as conditions or forces, as heat, 
electricity, etc. 

Impos'thume. Abscess; aposteme. 

Im'potei^e. (Lat. im, priv., and 
potens , “ able.”) Sexual inability ; ab¬ 
sence of sexual power or desire. An 
inability to perform the act of coition. 
It may arise from exhaustion of the 
genito-spinal centre, and is then known 
as atonic impotence. The commonest 
cause of this exhaustion is hyper- 
aesthesia and inflammation of the pros¬ 
tatic urethra (S. W. Gross). It may 
arise from some brain disorder, which 
destroys the normal activity of the cen¬ 
tre (psychical impotence). It may be 
due to various diseases, acute or chronic, 
or be symptomatic of the administra¬ 
tion of certain drugs or beverages 
(symptomatic impotence). It may be 
owing to some defect in the genital or¬ 
gans, congenital or acquired (organic 
impotence). 

Impregnation. (Lat. impregnare, 
“ to make fruitful.”) Fecundation ; the 
act of rendering pregnant; the male 
element of the generative act. 

Impu'ber. (From Lat. in, priv., 
and pubes.) Not of adult age ; devoid 
of the hair which appears at the age 
of puberty. 

Impulse of the Heart. (Lat. im- 
pello, to “ thrust forward.”) The stroke 


of the heart against the parietes of the 
chest; heart-beat synchronous with con¬ 
traction of the ventricles and pulse in 
large arteries. 

Imputrgs'sible. Not subject to 

corruption. 

In&limen'tal. Not affording nour¬ 
ishment. 

In&ni'tion, in-an-ish-un. (Lat. inan- 
ire , “ to empty.”) Emptiness; ex¬ 
haustion from deprivation of nutrition. 

In&p'peterKjy. (Lat. in, priv., and 
appeto, to “ seek after.”) Want or loss 
of appetite. Anorexia ; dysorexia. 

Inartic'ulate,in-ar-tik-yu-late. (Lat. 
in, priv., and articulus, “joint.”) With¬ 
out joints, articulations, or distinct di¬ 
visions. Applied also to vocal sounds 
devoid of distinct utterance. 

Ine&ndgs^enge, in-kan-des-ens. 
(Lat. incandescere, “ to become white 
hot.”) The condition of luminous heat; 
the glowing appearance of intensely 
heated bodies ; the state of a substance 
which has attained a white heat. 


Incarcerated, in - kar - ser - ait - ed. 

(Lat. in, “in,” and career, “ prison.”) 
Confined ; constricted ; strangulated ; 


applied to irreducible hernia. 

Ineama/tion. (Lat. in, “in,” and 
caro, “ flesh.”) Becoming flesh ; gran¬ 
ulation ; healing process, as of ulcers. 

In'9§st. Sexual intercourse between 
those of prohibited consanguinity. 

InCklenge. (Lat. in, “ upon,” and 
cado , to “ fall.”) Impingement on a 
surface; the direction of striking a 
body. 

In'cidence, Angle of. The angle 
of impingement of a ray or projectile 
with a perpendicular to the plane of 
the surface struck. 


Incjinera/tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
cinis , “ ashes.”) Cremation. Reduction 
to ashes by burning; a chemical opera¬ 
tion for the separation of inorganic 
from fixed organic matters. 

Incised', in-syzd. (Lat. incidere, “ to 
cut.”) Gashed ; cut into; applied to a 
wound from a sharp instrument. 
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Ingis'ion, in-sizh-un. (From the 
same.) A cut; the act of cutting into ; 
the methodical division of integuments, 
flesh, or soft parts in general with a 
cutting instrument. 

Ingisive Nerve. See Nerve. 

Incisive Teeth. Incisor teeth. 

Inci'sor Teeth. The fore teeth, 
situated between the canines. See 
Tooth. 

Ingisu'ra. (Lat. incidere , “ to cut.”) 
A cut, gash, or notch, as two notches 
of the posterior edge or crest of the 
ilium, etc. 

Ingitabil'ity. Irritability. 

Ingi'to-mo'tor. A term applied to 
those muscular actions occasioned by 
transmission of force direct from the 
nervous centres. The reverse of ex- 
cito-motor. 

Inclu'sio Foeta'lis. A term ap¬ 
plied to the inclusion within the body 
of one foetus of the remains of a second 
or parasitic one. 

Ineohe'renge. (Lat. in, priv., con , 
“ together,” and hsereo, to “ stick.”) 
Want of cohesion ; lack of sequence and 
connection ; wandering mental state. 

Incombus'tible. (Lat. in, priv., 
and comburere , “ to burn.”) Not capa- 
i ble of being burned or consumed by 
fire. I. Cloth, a kind of coarse cloth 
woven from Asbestos ( q. v.~). 

Incompat'ible. (Lat. in, priv., and 
compati , “ to be mixed together.”) Dis- 
| cordant; not capable of being united in 

( solution or admitted to the same pre¬ 
scription. 

Incom'petence. Insufficiency ; in¬ 
capability of performing normal func¬ 
tion. 

Incomplete'. Applied to oblique 
inguinal hernia not protruding through 
the external abdominal ring. 

Incompressibil'ity. (Lat. in, priv., 
and comp rimer e, “ to press together.”) 
Incapability of being pressed into 
smaller bulk. The incompressibility 
of liquids exceeds that of either gases 
or solids. 

Ineon'tinenge. (Lat. in, priv., and 


continere, “ to contain.”) Inability to 
hold or restrain the natural evacua¬ 
tions. Intemperance ; lewdness. In¬ 
continentia urinse is the same as Enu¬ 
resis ((?. v.). 

Ineoordina/tion. (Lat. in, priv., 

con , “ together,” and ordo, “ order.”) 
Lack of coordination or of muscular 
cooperation in producing voluntary 
movements. 

Incorpora'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
corpus, “ body.”) Embodying ; the 
process of blending solid with liquid 
substances to impart a certain consist¬ 
ence. Thorough union and admixture 
of various ingredients into a uniform 
i substance. 

Incrassa'tion. (Lat. in, priv., and 
crassus, “ gross.”) The pharmaceutical 
process of thickening ; inspissation. 

Increm'able. Incapable of being 
burned. 

In'crement. Growth ; quantity of 
increase ; augmentation ; increase. 

Inerusta'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
crusta, “ crust.”) Scabbing ; the pro¬ 
cess of forming a crust. A scab; a 
crust. 

Incuba'tion, in-kyu-bay-shun. (Lat. 
incubare, “to lie upon.”) Hatching. 
A process by which most birds hatch 
their eggs. I., Period of, the time 
which elapses between the introduction 
into the system of some morbific prin¬ 
ciple and the onset of symptoms of 
disease. 

Ineu'bative. Relating to incubation. 

In'cubus, in-kyu-bus. (From the 
same.) Nightmare. A sensation oc¬ 
curring during sleep, which combines a 
feeling of oppressed respiration and 
some other unpleasant sensations with 
horrid dreams. 

In'cubus Vigilan'tium. Includes 

a sense of chest and stomach pressure, 
rapid and difficult respiration, fixation 
of the eyes, and sighing, occurring 
when the person is awake. The intel¬ 
lect remains undisturbed. 

Ingur'able. Irremediable. Incapa- 
i ble of cure or restoration to health. 
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Applied to both patients and diseases 
which are not susceptible of successful 
treatment. 

In'eus. The anvil; a small bone 
of the internal ear. See Done. 

Indehis'9ent. (Lat. in, priv., and 
de/tisco, to “ gape.”) Not opening spon¬ 
taneously when ripe, as certain fruits 
(Dot.). 

In'dex. (Lat. iudicare, “ to point 
out.”) The forefinger. 

India-rub'ber. Caoutchouc. Vul¬ 
canized india-rubber is caoutchouc com¬ 
bined -with a small proportion of sul¬ 
phur. See Caoutchouc. 

In'dian Ar'row-Root. The root 
of Maranta arundinacea. 

In'dian Hemp. Cannabis Indica. 

In'dian Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

In'dican. A substance or principle 
existing in Isatis tinctoria and other 
indigo plants; also the name of a col¬ 
orless principle existing in urine, which 
becomes blue on exposure to the air, 
and by decomposition yields glucose 
and indigotin. 

In'dicant. (Lat. indicare, “ to point 
out.”) Pointing out the proper rem¬ 
edy or treatment for the cure of a dis¬ 
ease. Applied to symptoms or circum¬ 
stances affording such indication. 

Indica'tion. (From the same.) Sign. 
Symptoms, circumstances, or occur¬ 
rences pointing out the proper remedy 
for a disease. 

In'dicator. (From the same.) The 
extensor muscle of the index finger. 

Indig'enous, in-dij-en-us. Native; 
natural or peculiar to a region. The 
reverse of exotic. 

Indiggs'tion. (Lat. in, priv., and 
digerere, “ to set in order.”) Dyspepsia ; 
insufficiency of digestive process. Im¬ 
perfect performance of the functions 
of the stomach or duodenum, with pain¬ 
ful or incomplete conversion of aliment 
into nutriment. 

Indignabun'dus. Rectus externus 
oculi. 

In'digo. The blue coloring matter 


derived from several species of In¬ 
digofer a. The leaves are macerated in 
water, when they undergo oxidation, 
forming a yellow solution, which on 
exposure to air deposits indigo in the 
form of a dark-blue powder, and this, 
when evaporated to dryness and cut 
into small cakes, forms the indigo of 
commerce. Indigo has been given 
medicinally in epilepsy and spasmodic 
diseases. 

Indigo-Carmine Test. A test for 
sugar by boiling urine with indigo-car¬ 
mine and sodium carbonate. 

Indigof'era Tincto'ria. A plant 
of the natural order Leguminosse, culti¬ 
vated in East and West Indies. It is 
the principal plant from which indigo 
is obtained. 

Indig'otin. A blue, volatile, crys¬ 
tallized substance forming the coloring 
principle of indigo. It is insoluble 
either in water or alcohol. 

Indisposl'tion. (Lat, in, priv., and 
disponere, “ to put in order.”) Slight 
ailment. The state of being slightly 
diseased or suffering from unimportant 
functional disturbance. 

Indis'soluble. Incapable of being 
dissolved. 

In'dium. A rare, soft, ductile metal 
of about 7.4 sp. gr., discovered in the 
arsenical pyrites of Freiberg. It gives 
an indigo-blue line in its spectrum, and 
hence its name. 

In'dol. One of the final products 
in the reduction of indigo, formed also 
during pancreatic digestion if bacteria 
have access to the fluid. 

In'dolent. (Lat. in, priv., and do- 
lere, “ to suffer.”) Nearly or quite free 
from pain. Painless, of slow growth, 
and with little tendency to heal, as 
certain ulcers, etc. 

Indeed Electricity. Faradiza¬ 
tion. Faradism. Electricity generated 
by induction. See Electricity. 

Indue'tion. (Lat. in, “ into,” and 
ducere, “ to lead.”) Faradism. The 
production of electricity in neighbor¬ 
ing bodies. The power of an insulated 
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electrified body to induce an opposite 
electric state in neighboring bodies. 
The influence exerted by a body charged 
with electricity through a medium 
which is a non-conductor upon a body 
in the vicinity, without losing any of 
its own charge. It is by means of in¬ 
duction that a bar of steel becomes a 
temporary magnet when an electric 
current passes near it or around it. 
See Electricity. 

Induction Coil. An instrument 
for producing a series of electric sparks 
from even a single cell of the galvanic 
battery, such as are obtained from the 
electrical machine. 

Indue'tive Electricity. Induced 

electricity. 

Induetom'eter. An instrument to 
determine differences of electrical in¬ 
duction. 

In'durated. (Lat. indurare, “ to 
harden.”) Hardened; having increased 
consistency. 

Indura'tion. (From the same.) 
Hardening ; indurated condition ; one 
of the terminations of inflammation, 
consisting of increase of the natural 
consistence of organs or parts. The 
reverse of mollescence. 

Ine'brlant. (Lat. inebrio, to “ make 
drunk.”) Intoxicant; intoxicating 
agent, especially alcoholic liquor. 

Inebria'tion. (From the same.) 
Intoxication ; drunken state. 

InebrI'ety. Drunkenness; inebria¬ 
tion. 

Iner'tia, in-er-she-ah. (Lat. iners, 
“ slothful.”) Inactivity, sluggishness ; 
absence of contractility of uterus, blad¬ 
der, etc. That property of matter which 
denotes absolute passiveness and in¬ 
difference to rest or motion. 

In'fanQy. (Lat. infans, “infant.”) 
Babyhood ; infant state; early child¬ 
hood, from birth to second dentition. 
See aEtas. 

In'fant. Babe; a child prior to 
second dentition. 

Infant'itjide. (Lat. infans, “ infant,” 


and csedere, “ to kill.”) Wilful killing 
of an infant. 

In'fantile. Pertaining to childhood. 

Inf&re'tion, in-fark-shun. (Lat. in- 
farcire , “ to stuff.”) The act of stuff¬ 
ing ; constipation. Emphraxis. 

Inf&re'tus. (From the same.) A 
result of blocking a terminal artery, 
the commonest cause being embolism. 
An infarct is a wedge-shaped mass com¬ 
posed of extravasated blood- and tissue- 
elements. 

Infarc'tus, Haemorrha'gic. An in¬ 
farct due to congestion from capillary 
embolism within circumscribed spaces 
corresponding to vascular distributions. 

Infarc'tus Intestino'rum. Phleg¬ 
masia dolens. 

Infarc'tus Mam'mae. Sacrens. Tu¬ 
mors in the female breast, due to the 
arrest and accumulation of milk in the 
galactophorous ducts. 

Infarc'tus U'teri. Metremphraxis. 

Inffee'tion. (Lat. inf cere, “ to in¬ 
fect.”) The contamination with a 
poison or virus which has the power 
of invading and multiplying in living 
tissues. Communication of disease; 
contagion ; atmospheric contamination. 

Infec'tion by Vicinity. A mode 
of extension possessed by certain tu¬ 
mors. They prolong their existence 
by the production of new elements in 
adjacent parts. 

Infec'tious. Capable of communi¬ 
cating disease; communicable; con¬ 
tagious ; of the nature of infection. 

Infecun'dity. (Lat. in, priv., and 
fcecundns, “ fruitful.”) Sterility ; bar¬ 
renness. 

Infe'rior. (Comp, of Lat. inferns, 
“ low.”) Lower ; nearer the plane of 
the base of an erect body ; the reverse 
of superior. 

Infibula'tion. (Lat. in, “in,” and 
fibula, “ clasp.”) The process of join¬ 
ing the lips of wounds, etc. by means 
of fibulae or clasps; formerly, passing 
a link through the labia or prepuce in 
order to prevent copulation. 
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Inflltra'tion. (Lat. in, and JUtrare, 
“ to filter.”) The effusion of a fluid 
into the areolar or cellular tissue. The 
fluid may be blood, pus, fasces, urine, 
or liquor sanguinis. General infiltra¬ 
tion of a serous fluid is anasarca, local 
infiltration is oedema. The term “ in¬ 
filtration ” is also applied to the diffu¬ 
sion of any morbid product among 
tissue-elements, as in calcareous infil¬ 
tration or deposit of lime-salts in the 
tissue. 

Infinitesimal. Infinitely small. 

Infir'mar^. Charitable institution 
for the care of the sick. 

Infir'mity. (Lat. in, priv., and 
jirmus , “ strong.”) Asthenia ; weak¬ 
ness ; feebleness ; peculiar debility. An 
unsound habit of body. A chronic or 
an habitual disorder. 

Inflamed'. Affected with inflam¬ 
mation. 

Inflam'mable. Capable of ready 
ignition and combustion. I. Air, hy¬ 
drogen gas. 

Inflammation. (Lat. inflammare, 
“ to burn.”) A disturbance of nutri¬ 
tion characterized by a primary accel¬ 
eration, a secondary retardation, and a 
subsequent stagnation of the capillary 
blood-current, a dilated and paralyzed 
condition of the vessel walls, the exu¬ 
dation of blood liquor and white cor¬ 
puscles, and the multiplication of these 
corpuscles and also of the connective 
tissue-cells of the perivascular tissues. 
This cell-proliferation or hyperplasia 
gives origin to what is known as em¬ 
bryonic tissue, which consists of small 
cells in a gelatinous intercellular sub¬ 
stance. Inflammation is made manifest 
by heat, pain, swelling, discoloration, 
and disordered function, and very often 
by constitutional disturbance. Inflam¬ 
mation is often expressed by the termi¬ 
nal -itis, which is added to the name 
of the organ or part affected, as glossitis, 
inflammation of the tongue, laryngitis, 
inflammation of the larynx. 

Infl&m'matory. Pertaining to, or 
producing, inflammation. 

Infl&m'matory Blush. A common 


term to signify the eruption of ery¬ 
thema. Also indicates the cutaneous 
redness over an inflamed part. 

Inflammatory Crust. The “ buffy 
coat ” of the blood, to which the old 
surgeons attached so much importance 
as indicative of a high degree of in¬ 
flammation. 

Infla'ted. Distended with air or 

gas. 

Infla'tion. Gaseous distension. 

InflSct'ed. Bent from a straight 
line. 

Inflorescence. Arrangement of 
flowers on the stem or branch ; mode 
of flowering ( 7 iot.). 

Influgn'za. (It., “ influence.”) La 
grippe; epidemic catarrhal fever. A 
specific disease which is epidemic and 
self-limited, and characterized by the 
sudden onset of fever, great pain in the 
back and extremities, catarrhal inflam¬ 
mation of the respiratory or digestive 
organs, pronounced nervous symptoms, 
and very great prostration. 

Infraclavlc'ular. Below the col¬ 
lar-bone. 

Infracosta'les. The intercostal 
: muscles; nine or ten small muscles 
i within the thorax. See Muscle. 

Infra-orb'ital. Below the eye. Ap¬ 
plied to a nerve, foramen, etc. 

Infraspina'ta Fos'sa. A large de¬ 
pression below the spine of the scapula. 
It gives origin to the infraspinatus 
muscle. See Fossa. 

Infraspina'tus. A muscle under 
the spine of the scapula (see Muscle) ; 
also applied to a fossa ( infraspinata ) 
containing that muscle. 

Infric'tion. (Lat. in, “in,” and 
fricare, “ to rub.”) The process of 
rubbing in of oily substances. 

Infruglf erous. Not bearing fruit. 

Infundib'ula. (Lat. infundere, “ to 
pour in.”) The terminations in the 
lung of the smaller bronchial tubes. 

Infimdibu'liform. (Lat. mfundib- 
I uluvn, “ funnel,” and forma , “ form. ’) 
Funnel-shaped; applied to a ligament 
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joining the first vertebra to the oc¬ 
ciput. 

Infundib'ulum of the Brain. A 

small conical prolongation of the tuber 
cinereum, which is hollow, and joins the 
third ventricle above. It is connected 
with the pituitary body. 

Infundib'ulum of the Coch'lea. 

An imperfect funnel, the base of which 
is covered with the apex of the cochlea. 

Infundib'ulum of the Na'sal 
Fos'sse. The opening which connects 
the anterior ethmoidal cells and the 
frontal sinus with the middle meatus 
of the nose. 

Infundib'ulum of the Heart. Conus 
arteriosus. 

Infundib'ulum of the Kidney. 

The three cavities formed by the united 
calyces, which constitute the pelvis of 
the kidney. 

Infusea'tion. Act of darkening. 

Infu'sion, in-fyu-zhun. (Lat. in- 
furulere, “ to pour in or upon/’) Infu- 
sio ; the pharmaceutical operation of 
steeping a substance in a fluid to ex¬ 
tract medicinal substances, the fluid 
being either hot or cold. Also, the 
solution obtained by such process; an 
aqueous solution of organic principles. 
Infusum ( q . r.). Also, the intravenous 
injection of medicine. 

Infuso'ria. Certain microscopic ani¬ 
mals found in organic infusions exposed 
to air. 

Infu'sum. (Lat.) Infusion; the 
solution obtained by infusion. A liquid 
preparation obtained by heating veg¬ 
etable substances with water. The 
U. S. Ph. has the following list of in¬ 
fusions : Infusum Brayerse consists of 
6 parts of brayera and 100 parts of 
boiling water. Infusum Cinchonse con¬ 
sists of 6 parts of cinchona, 1 part of 
aromatic sulphuric acid, and of water 
sufficient to make 100 parts. Infusum 
Digitalis consists of 3 parts of digitalis, 
3 parts of cinnamon, 185 parts of boil¬ 
ing water, 15 parts of alcohol, and of 
water sufficient to make 200 parts. In¬ 
fusum Pruni T7 rginianse consists of 


4 parts of wild cherry and of enough 
water to make 100 parts. Infusum 
Sennee Composition consists of 0 parts 
of senna, 12 parts of manna, 12 parts 
of the sulphate of magnesium, 2 parts 
of bruised fennel, 100 parts of boiling 
water, water a sufficient quantity to 
make 100 parts. 

In'ga. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Leguminosse , including 
numerous species of trees and shrubs 
natives of South America, where the 
inga-bark is used as a tonic astringent 
in gonorrhoea, diarrhoea, etc. An ex¬ 
tract obtained from the bark is em¬ 
ployed in the same manner as rhatany, 
all of whose properties it is said to 
possess. 

In'ga Spectab'ilis. The Guavo 
Real; a South American tree, bearing 
a long, pulpy edible pod. 

In'ga Ve'ra. A tree of Jamaica, 
the pod of which is reputed to be 
purgative. 

IngSs'ta. (Lat. in, “ in,’’and gereve, 
“ to carry.”) Articles introduced, as 
aliment into the stomach through the 
mouth. 

Inges'tion. (From the same.) The 
process of introducing aliment into the 
stomach. 

Ingio'bate. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
globus, “ ball.”) In the form of a globe 
or sphere. 

In'gluvin. A substance prepared 
from the gizzard of the fowl, and 
recommended in lieu of pepsin in cer¬ 
tain digestive disorders. 

Ingras'sias, Wings of. The small 
wings of the sphenoid bone. 

Ingravida'tion. (Lat. in, intens., 
and gravidus, “ heavy.”) Impregna¬ 
tion ; fecundation; the condition of 
being pregnant or with young; preg¬ 
nancy. 

Ingre'dients. (Lat. ingredi, “ to 
enter into.”) Substances which enter 
into a compound or mixture; the con¬ 
stituents of a compound, medicine, or 
prescription. 

In'guen. (Lat.) The groin ; the 
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inferior lateral portions of the abdomen, 
or division between the abdomen and 
thigh. 

In'g'uinal, ing-gwin-al. (Lat. in- 
guen, “ groin.”) Pertaining to, or sit¬ 
uate near, the groin. 

Inguinal Artery. See Artery. 

Inguinal Canal. Spermatic canal. 
See Canal. 

Inguinal Glands. The glands of 
the groin. There are two sets, the 
superficial and the deep, the former 
above and the latter below the aponeur¬ 
osis. See Gland. 

Inguinal Hernia. Bubonocele. The 
gut may push directly through the ex¬ 
ternal abdominal ring ( direct inguinal 
hernia ), or it may come down the in¬ 
guinal canal (oblique inguinal hernia ), 
through the internal ring only ( incom¬ 
plete ), or through both the internal and 
external rings (complete'). See Hernia. 

Inguinal Ligament. Poupart’s 
ligament. See Ligament. 

Inguinal Region. The region of 
the groin ; used with reference to the 
vicinity of Poupart’s ligament. The 
inferior lateral abdominal region. 

Inguinal Ring. The inferior aper¬ 
ture of the inguinal or spermatic canal; 
the external abdominal ring, through 
which in males the spermatic cord 
passes. See Abdominal Ring. 

Inhala/tion. (Lat. inhalare , “ to 
inhale.”) Act of inspiring spray, va¬ 
por, or particles. 

Inha/ler. An apparatus for inhala¬ 
tion. 

Inha/ler, Chlo'roform. An in¬ 
haler for the purpose of employing 
chloroform as an anaesthetic agent by 
means of inhalation. 

Inher'ent. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
hrerere, “ to stick.”) Innate ; inwrought; 
naturally existing in. Adherent. 

Inherited. Obtained by hereditary 
transmission. 

Inhibition. (Lat. inhibeo, to “re¬ 
strain.”) Suppression. Restraint or 
diminution of organic activity from 


nerve-action ; the arrest, temporary or 
permanent, of the functions of an or¬ 
gan "or of a nerve-centre. 

Inhibitory. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to nerves inducing inhibition ; re¬ 
straining; suppressing. See Nerve. 

Inhuma/tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
humus, “ ground.”) Interment; burial. 
Also, the process of placing in an earth- 
bath, as chemical vessels. 

In'iad. Toward the inial aspect. 

In'ial As'pect. Aspect toward the 
inion or occiput. 

In'ion. (Gr. ivtov, “ nape of the 
neck.”) Occipital ridge ; also applied 
to the nape of the neck. 

Ini'tis. (Gr. “ fibre,” and suffix 
-itis, “inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of fibrous tissue. 

Injacula/tion. Violent gastric spas¬ 
modic pain, with bodily immobility, etc. 

InjSct'ed. (Lat. in, “ in.” and jacere, 
“ to cast.”) Congested ; reddened by 
capillary blood-accumulation. Also, 
having the vessels filled, as a cadaver 
prepared by the anatomist. 

Injec'tion. (Lat. injicere, “ to throw 
into.”) 1. The act of forcing a liquid 
into a cavity, a vessel, or some other 
part of the body. A rectal injection 
is known as an enema or clyster. 2. 
The liquid which is injected. 3. A 
liquid thrown into the vessels of the 
dead body in order to preserve their 
form, to render them distinctly visible, 
and to hinder general decomposition. 
4. The presence of an increased amount 
of blood in a vascular area. 

Injec'tion, Hypoder'mic. Hypo¬ 
dermatic or subcutaneous injection. A 
method of administering certain me¬ 
dicinal agents, such as atropine, ergotin, 
and morphine, by injecting their solu¬ 
tions under the skin. 

In'jury. Damage ; bodily harm ; 
wound or lesion from accident or vio¬ 
lence. 

In'nate. Inborn ; natural, congen¬ 
ital. I. Diseases, congenital diseases ; 
disorders with which an infant is born. 
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Innerva'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
nervus, “ nerve.”) The function of the 
nervous system ; nerve-force supply ; 
the act of inducing special activity of 
nervous impulse; the vital process 
whereby nervous energy is communi¬ 
cated to an organ of sense or motion, 
or any part of the system ; the nerve- 
stimulation necessary to life and or¬ 
ganic function. 

In'nocent. Benignant. 

Innomina'ta. (Lat. in, priv., and 
nomen, “ name.”) Anonymous ; the 
largest artery proceeding from the 
aortic arch. See Artery. 

Innominatae Venae. See Vein. 

Innomina'ti Ner'vi. A former 
name of the fifth pair of nerves. 

Innomina'tum Fora/men. A fora¬ 
men in the temporal bone for the Vidian 
nerve. See Foramen. 

Innomina'tum (Os). Triplicate 
pelvic bone. See Bone. 

Inochondri'tis. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” 
and yuvSpog, a cartilage.”) Inflamma¬ 
tion of tendons and cartilage. 

Inoe'ulable. Communicable by, or 
capable of, inoculation. 

Inbeula'tion, in - ok - yu - lay - shun. 
(Lat. inoculare, “ to ingraft.”) The in¬ 
sertion of a specific virus into the body. 
This may be by accident or design. In 
the latter case the virus is inserted in 
order to produce a disease. In former 
days the virus of variola was often so 
inserted, as the resulting attack was 
milder than that obtained in the ordi¬ 
nary way. Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagu introduced the inoculation of 
small-pox virus into England in 1721. 

In'og’en. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” and yswaw, 
to “ produce.”) A hypothetical con¬ 
tractile substance presumed to exist 
in muscle. 

Inogen'esis. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” and 
yzv-ereg, “ generation.”) Fibre-produc¬ 
tion ; the formation of fibre. 

Inohymenl'tis. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” 
Ofitjv ,“ membrane,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 


flammation.”) Inflammation of fibrous 
tissue. 

Ino'ma. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” and suffix 
-oma, “ tumor.”) Fibrous tumor or 
growth. 

Inopex'ia. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” and 
Tcrj^eg, “ coagulation.”) Peculiar tend¬ 
ency of fibrinogenous substance to co¬ 
agulate. 

Inopol'ypus. Fibrous polypus. 

Inorgan'ic. (Lat. in, priv., and 
organum, “ organ.”) Without organs. 
Devoid of organized structure; non- 
vital. The term is applied to mineral, 
as distinguished from vegetable and 
animal, substances, and chemically in¬ 
cludes all compounds except the greater 
part of those of cai'bon. The reverse 
of organic. 

Inosculation. Anastomosis. 

Inosin'ic Acid. (Gr. eg, “ fibre.”) 
Inosic acid. An acid existing in the 
juice of the muscles of animals. 

Ino'sis. Inogenesis. 

In'osite. (Gr. eg,“ fibre.”) Sugar 
of flesh ; a peculiar unfermentable su¬ 
gar found in juice of muscles. 

Inosteato'ma. (Gr. eg, “ fibre,” and 
(TTsap, “ suet.”) Tumor both fibrous 
and fatty. 

In'quest, Coroner’s. An official 
inquiry, under direction of the coroner, 
as to any sudden, violent, accidental, 
obscure, or suspicious death. 

Ins&lifi'able. (Lat. in, priv., sal, 
“ salt,” and fieri, “ to become.”) In¬ 
capable of forming salts; applied to 
oxides which are neither themselves 
acid nor capable of neutralizing acids. 

Insaliva'tion. (Lat. in, “in,” and 
saliva, “ spittle.”) The mingling of 
saliva with food in mastication. One 
of the earliest steps in the digestive 
function, being the process whereby 
alimentary substances become inti¬ 
mately mingled in the mouth with the 
secretion known as saliva, involving the 
change of alimentary starch into su¬ 
gar, etc. 
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Insalu'brious. Unwholesome; not 
salubrious. 

Insane'. Afflicted with insanity; 
of unsound mind ; deranged, demented, 
crazy, or mad. Also, pertaining to in¬ 
sanity. I. Asy'lum, lunatic asylum ; 
institution for the care and appropriate 
treatment of the insane. 

Insanity. (Lat. in, priv., and sanus, 
“ sound.”) Unsoundness of mind. Mad¬ 
ness ; a generic term for many forms 
of mental derangement. A symptom 
of disease of the brain and nervous 
system. It is made manifest by a 
change in the way of thinking and 
acting peculiar to the individual. It 
is usually accompanied by failure in 
the physical health. The degree of 
insanity is estimated by a comparison 
of the state of the individual with his 
previously recognized normal mental 
standard. Insanity is a “ psychical 
symptom of brain disease unattended 
with loss of consciousness ” (Ham¬ 
mond) ; or, “ a condition of mental 
aberration sufficiently intense to over¬ 
throw the normal relation of the in¬ 
dividual to his own thoughts and acts, 
so that he is no longer able to control 
them through the will ” (Wood). See 
Derangement. 

Insa'tiable Ap'petite. Bulimia. 

Insec'able, in-sek-a-bl. (Lat. in, 
priv., and seco, to “ cut.”) Incapable 
of being cut; indivisible. 

Insectiv'orous. (Lat. insect a, “ in¬ 
sects,” and vorare , “ to devour.”) Feed¬ 
ing, or subsisting, on insects; applied 
to certain mammalia, as the hedgehog, 
as w T ell as to certain insect-devouring 
plants, as the Dionsea. 

Insectol'ogy. Entomology. 

Insemina'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
semen, “ seed.”) Seminal ejaculation 
during coition ; fecundation. 

Insensibility. (Lat. in, priv., and 
sentire , “ to perceive.”) Want of sen¬ 
sibility ; absence of feeling or con¬ 
sciousness ; insensible state. 

Insen'sible. (From the same.) De¬ 
void of sensibility. Unconscious ; hav¬ 


ing the senses in abeyance. Also, im¬ 
perceptible ; not appreciable to the 
senses. 

Inser'tion. (Lat. inserere, “ to im¬ 
plant.”) Attachment, as of a muscle 
to the part it moves; see also Origin. 
The term is also variously applied to 
the entrance of a nerve into a muscle 
or organ ; the attachment of a tendon 
or ligament to a cartilage or bone; the 
mode of junction of botanical parts, as 
leaves and stems ; the act of inoculat¬ 
ing or introducing a virus into the 
body, etc. 

Insidious. Treacherous; applied 
to a disease which is without marked 
symptoms, but dangerous. 

Insip'id. (Lat. in, priv., and sap- 
idus, “ savory.”) Tasteless ; devoid of 
flavor. 

In si'tu. (Lat.) In position. 

Insola'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
sol, “the sun.”) 1. A disease which 
is believed to result from excessive 
heat. Called also sunstroke, covp-de- 
soleil, and thermic fever. It can be 
produced without direct exposure to 
the sun’s rays, either by diffused at¬ 
mospheric heat or by artificial heat. 
Sunstroke is ushered in by headache, 
vertigo, and nausea, the patient falling 
to the ground. The patient is now r 
comatose, the conjunctive are injected, 
the pulse quick and bounding, the 
breathing is rapid and shallow or slow r 
and labored, the face is suffused, the 
temperature very high, convulsions 
may occur and petechise may appear. 
The end aimed at by treatment is the 
reduction of temperature by the use 
of the cold bath and other means and 
the prevention of collapse. 2. The dry¬ 
ing or bleaching of chemicals in the 
sun. 3. A method of treatment which 
consists in direct exposure to the rays 
of the sun. 4. The death of a part of 
a plant from exposure to too bright a 
light. 

Insol'uble. Incapable of being dis¬ 
solved ; manifesting insolubility. 

Insdlubil'ity. (Lat, in, priv., and 
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solvere, “ to dissolve.”) The quality or 
property of a substance which resists 
solution. It results from cohesion, and 
it essentially modifies the exertion of 
affinity. 

Insom'nia. (Lat. in, priv., and 
somnus , “sleep.”) Ahypnia ; agrypnia ; 
pervigilium; sleeplessness; wakeful¬ 
ness ; privation of sleep ; restless ina¬ 
bility of natural slumber. 

Inspection. Careful scrutiny and 
examination of the body, as in physical 
diagnosis. 

Inspiration. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
spirare, “ to breathe.”) The act of 
breathing in. Inhalation of air into 
the lungs; the reverse of expiration. 
Inspiration is of course the comple¬ 
ment of expiration in the function of 
Respiration ( q . v .). 

Inspitatory. (From the same.) A 
term applied to muscles which by their 
contraction are instrumental in produ¬ 
cing inspiration. See Muscle. 

Inspis's&nt. (Lat. in, “ in,” and spis- 
sare, “ to thicken.”) Any remedial agent 
thickening the blood or increasing the 
density of the plasma; the reverse of 
diluent. 

Inspis'sated. (From the same.) 
Made of thick consistence, as by evap¬ 
oration. 

Inspissa'tion. (From the same.) 
The process of making a liquid of a 
thick consistence by evaporation of 
the watery particles. 

Instaura/tion. Initiation ; begin¬ 
ning of a function. 

In'step. The projection at the up¬ 
per part of the foot, near its articula¬ 
tion with the leg—the tarsus. 

Instilla/tion. (Lat. in, “in,” and 
sti/la, “ drop.”) The process of instill¬ 
ing or pouring a liquid in drop by drop 
( stillatim ), as in applying remedies to 
the eyes. 

In'stinct. (Lat. instinguere , “ to im¬ 
pel.”) The natural blind impulse to 
certain preservative actions performed 
by animals without previous delibera¬ 
tion, instruction, or experience. 


Instinctive. Pertaining to, or 
prompted by, instinct. 

Instinct'Ive Mo'tions. Involun¬ 
tary reflex actions excited through the 
nerves. See Motion. 

Institutes of Medicine. A gen¬ 
eral term for the theory and essential 
principles of medical science. 

Instrumental. Applied to deliv¬ 
ery requiring the use of forceps. 

Insufficient, in-suf-fish-en-se. In¬ 
adequacy ; applied especially to incom¬ 
plete closure of the heart-valves when 
they are in a pathological condition 
unfitting them for properly closing the 
apertures, as mitral insufficiency. 

Insuffla'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
suffiare, “ to blow up.”) The act of 
blowing air or any medicinal agent into 
a cavity of the body, as the uterus, 
rectum, etc. 

insufflator. (From the same.) A 
spray-apparatus; an instrument with 
which to perform insufflation. 

insula Qer'ebri. (Lat.) Island 
of the brain; island of Reil; the cen¬ 
tral lobe of the brain. A group of 
convolutions ( gyri operti ) within the 
Sylvian fissure. See Encephalon. 

Insula/tion. (Lat. insula, “ island.”) 
The state of an electrical body sur¬ 
rounded by non-conductors, so that the 
transfer of electricity or of heat is pre¬ 
vented. 

insulator. (From the same.) A 
non-conductor; a substance or body 
that prevents the transfer of electricity 
or heat. Dry air, glass, amber, gutta¬ 
percha, resin, etc. are among the best 
known insulators. 

Insul'tus. Attack ; accession ; par¬ 
oxysm. 

integrant. (Lat. integer , “ whole.”) 
Applied to the atoms of simple bodies ; 
also to minute divisions (integral par¬ 
ticles') having the same constitution as 
the original substance, or parts of a 
body,, simple or compound, of similar 
nature to the whole. 

IntSg'rity. (From the same.) 
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Wholeness; soundness : normal, healthy 
state of the whole economy. 

Int6g'ument. (Lat. integere, “ to 
cover.”) The skin or the investing 
membrane of the body. The skin is 
composed of three layers : 1. The outer, 
known as the cuticle or epidermis. 2. 
The middle, or rete mucosum , or rete 
Malpighianum. 3. The inner or true 
skin ( cutis vera), or derma , or the 
corium. The term epithelium is ap¬ 
plied to the thin, superficial, insensible, 
non-vascular layer of cells lining the 
external surface of the body and the 
communicating cavities; the term is 
sometimes made to include the layer 
lining all passages of the body, thus 
including endothelium. (See Epithe¬ 
lium and Endothelium.) The skin 
is the seat of touch, is protective to 
parts, and through it take place im¬ 
portant exhalations of waste products 
and watery elements. Its color, degree 
of moisture, its harshness, and various 
eruptions which may occur upon it. give 
information of great value to the physi¬ 
cian. 

Integumen'ta Fce'tus. The mem¬ 
branes of the foetus. 

Integumenta'tion. A branch of 
physiology which treats of the integ¬ 
uments of animals. 

In'tellect. The mind ; the under¬ 
standing ; the perceptive and reflective 
faculties, memory, judgment, etc. 

Intem'perance. (Lat. zn^priv., and 
temperare , “ to temper.”) Immodera¬ 
tion, as in the use of intoxicants; ex¬ 
cessive indulgence of any appetite. 

Inten'sity. (Lat. intendo , to 
“ stretch.”) Extreme degree, as of 
electrical excitement. 

Inten'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” and 
tendere , “ to stretch.”) A surgical term 
applied to the process of healing in in¬ 
flammation ; union by the first inten¬ 
tion. or primary adhesion, being applied 
to the divided edges of a wound that 
unite by adhesive inflammation with¬ 
out suppuration or a scar ; union by the 
second intention , or secondary adhesion, 


being used to describe the healing pro¬ 
cess when ulceration ensues and a scar 
is formed, cicatrization being preceded 
by granulation and suppuration. 

Inter-artic'ular. (Lat. inter , “be¬ 
tween,” and articulus, “joint.”) Sit¬ 
uated between the joints, as certain 
cartilages, etc. 

Inter-auric'ular. Applied to the 
septum between the auricles of the 
foetal heart. 

Interca'dence. (Lat. inter , “ be¬ 
tween,” and cado, to “fall.”) Applied 
to the occasional occurrence of a super¬ 
numerary beat in the arterial pulsa¬ 
tions. 

Inter'calary. Intervening, as the 
period between paroxysms. 

Intercap'illary Electric'ity. A 
term of Dutrochet in explaining his 
view of endosmosis. 

Intercellular Pass'ages. Applied 
by Mr. Rainey to certain pulmonary 
passages terminating the bronchial 
tubes, irregular in form, clustered with 
air-cells, and asserted not to be lined 
with mucous membrane. 

Inter-clavic'ular. The name of a 
ligament connecting one clavicle with 
the other. See Ligament. 

Inter-columnar Fascia. The sper¬ 
matic fascia. A prolongation of the 
external oblique fascia over the pillars 
of the external abdominal ring. 

Intercon'dylar. Between condyles. 

Intercos'tal. (Lat. inter, “ between,” 
and costa, a “ rib.”) Situated between 
i the ribs ; applied to certain arteries and 
muscles, etc. I. Arteries. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) I. Muscles. (See Muscle.) 
I. Nerves. (See Nerve.) I. Space, 
mesopleurium, the interval separating 
one rib from the next one immediately 
above or below. I. Veins. See Vein. 

Intercosto-hu'meral Nerves. See 
Nerve. 

Intercur'rent. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and currere, “ to run.”) Ap¬ 
plied to fevers or other diseases occur¬ 
ring sporadically during the course of 
an epidemic, or to one disorder appear- 
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ing during the existence of another in 
the same patient; also to a pulse pre¬ 
senting intercadence. 

Intercuta'neous. Subcutaneous. 

Interganglion'ic. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and ganglion, “ swelling.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the nerve-cords which pass 
from one nerve-ganglion to another. 

Interlam'inar Plexus. See Plexus. 

Interlo'bar. (Lat. inter, “ between,” 
and lobus, “ lobe.”) Situated between 
the lobes of organs. 

Interlob'ular. Situated between 
the lobules of organs, as of the lungs. 

Intermaxillary. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and maxilla, “jaw.”) Applied 
to a small bone between the superior 
maxillm. 

Interme'dlate. Applied, in chem¬ 
istry, to a third substance employed 
for combining two other substances. 

Interme'diate Vascular System. 

The system of capillary vessels. 

Intermis'sio. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and mittere, “ to send.”) The 
interval between the paroxysms of in¬ 
termittent fever, the apyrexia of the 
Greeks. The paroxysm was known as 
the exacerbation. 

Internals'sion, in - ter - mish - un. 
(From the same.) Intermittency. 1. 
The period of time between disease 
paroxysms. A temporary cessation in 
the manifestations of disease. 2. A 
pause in the pulse, one or more beats 
being lost in a given number, or being 
too feeble for detection. A temporary 
arrest of function. 

Intermit'tence. Intermission. 

Intermit'tence, Law of. Expresses 
the fact that all of the organs of ani¬ 
mal life have their periods of activity 
and of repose ; in other words, that they 
act only in an intermittent manner. 

Intermittent. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and mittere, “ to send.”) Peri¬ 
odical ; a term used to indicate a type 
of disease, denoting that it is par¬ 
oxysmal, with intervals of apparent 
health. Exhibiting intermission. 


Intermittent Fever. See Fever. 

Intermittent Pulse. Pulsation 
that omits a beat at intervals ; inter¬ 
rupted pulse, with disturbance of the 
regular, rhythmic action. 

Intern. (Lat. interims, “ internal.”) 
Resident physician or clinical attend¬ 
ant at a hospital; one having charge 
of hospital in-patients. 

Inter'nal. (From the same.) In¬ 
ward ; within ; nearer the mesial plane. 
The reverse of external. 

Internal Heat. Elevated bodily 
temperature, with coolness of the skin 
from perspiration and evaporation. 

In'temode. Space between the ad¬ 
jacent knots or joints. 

Interos'sel. Muscles between bones, 
as between the metacarpal of the hand 
and the metatarsal bones of the foot. 
See Muscle. 

Interos'seous. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and os, “ bone.”) Situated be¬ 
tween bones, as certain muscles, ar- 
| teries, etc. I. Arteries. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) I. Ligaments. (See Lig¬ 
ament.) I. Muscles. (See Muscle.) 
I. Nerve. (See Nerve.) I. Veins. 

: See Vein. 

Interpeduncular. Situated be¬ 
tween the peduncles or crura of the 
brain. 

Interscap'ular. (Lat. inter, “ be¬ 
tween,” and scapula, “ shoulder-blade.”) 
Situated between the shoulders; ap¬ 
plied to tlje region between the shoul¬ 
der-blades. 

Interspl'nal. (Lat. inter, “ between,” 
and spina, “ spine.”) Situated between 
the spinous processes of the vertebrae. 
I. Ligament. See Ligament. 

Interspinales. See Muscle. 

Inter'stiges. (Lat. interstitium, “ in¬ 
terval.”) Intervals;intervening spaces ; 
the unoccupied spaces between organs 
and parts. 

Interstitial. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to. occurring in, or contain¬ 
ing, interstices. Applied to the con¬ 
nective tissue between the proper ele¬ 
ments of any structure. 
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Inter-transversa'les. Applied to 
certain muscles situated between the 
transverse processes of the vertebras. 
See Muscle. 

Intertri'go. (Lat. inter, “ between,” 
and terere, “ to chafe.”) Fret; friction 
of adjacent parts; chafe-gall; the gall¬ 
ing, excoriation, erythema, abrasion, or 
chafing of parts of the skin which are 
in contact. 

In'terval. (Lat. inter , “ between,” 
and vallum, , “ trench.”) Intervening 
period; applied to the remission and 
cessation of a paroxysm of any periodic 
disease; the pause perceptible in the 
pulse between the diastole and systole 
of the heart, etc. 

Interver'tebral. (From Lat. inter, 
“ between,” and vertebra .) Situated be¬ 
tween the vertebrae. I. Cartilages. 
(See Cartilage.) I. Substance, ap¬ 
plied to the fibro-cartilage between ver¬ 
tebrae, to ligaments, etc. 

Intes'tinal Canal'. (Lat. intus, 
“ within.”) Intestine. Bowels. Entrails. 
That portion of the alimentary canal 
which extends from the stomach to the 
anus. It is musculo-membranous in 
structure, and has two divisions—the 
intestinum tenue, or small intestine , and 
the intestinum crassum, or large intes¬ 
tine. The small intestine is held to the 
spinal column by the mesentery, and con¬ 
sists of three portions, known respect¬ 
ively as the duodenum , th e jejunum, and 
the ileum, and is in length from twenty 
to twenty-five feet. The large intes¬ 
tine is some five or six feet long, and 
is divided into the csecnm , the colon , 
and the rectum. The small intestine 
consists of four coats—the serous, the 
muscular, the submucous or areolar, 
and the mucous. The mucous coat is 
thrown into transverse folds ( valvulse 
conniventes ), which are numerous in its 
upper part, but disappear in the ileum. 
Scattered over the surface of the lining 
of the intestine are small vascular pro¬ 
jections known as villi. Each villus 
consists of a lacteal, surrounded by a 
capillary vascular plexus inclosed in a 


basement membrane and covered with 
columnar epithelium. The mucous 
membrane contains four kinds of 
glands. The simple follicles or crypts 
of Lieberkiihn are found in the mucous 
membrane of the whole intestinal canal. 
The duodenal or Brunner’s glands are 
only discoverable in the duodenum and 
jejunum. The solitary glands are found 
throughout the entire small intestine, 
but are most numerous in the last por¬ 
tion of the ileum. Beyer’s glands or 
patches are composed of oval groups 
of solitary glands, and number t wenty to 
thirty. An ulceration of these patches 
is the characteristic lesion of typhoid 
fever. The arteries of the small bowel 
are derived from the pyloric, pan- 
creatico-duodenal, and superior mesen¬ 
teric. The veins run with the arteries 
and join the portal vein. The lym¬ 
phatics follow the course of the supe¬ 
rior mesenteric vessels and enter the 
mesenteric glands. The nerves come 
from the solar plexus of the sympa¬ 
thetic. In the large intestine we note 
a narrow, twisted cul-de-sac, the rudi¬ 
ment of the long csecum of mammals, 
known as the appendix vermiformis. 
The ileo-csecal valve prevents regurgita¬ 
tion of the contents of the large bowel 
into the small. The colon consists of 
four portions—the ascending, trans¬ 
verse, and descending colon and sig¬ 
moid flexure. In structure the large 
intestine consists of four coats. The 
mucous coat has no villi or valvulse 
conniventes, but is thrown into folds. 
It contains crypts of Lieberkiihn, soli¬ 
tary glands, and some Peyer’s patches. 
The arteries of the cascum and colon 
are from the mesenteric; the arteries 
of the rectum are from the inferior 
mesenteric, internal iliac, and internal 
pudic. The lymphatics of the cascum 
and colon empty into the mesenteric 
glands, and the nerves come from the 
mesenteric plexus of the sympathetic. 
The lymphatics of the rectum go to 
the sacral and lumbar glands, and the 
nerves are from the hypogastric plexus 
of the sympathetic and contiguous 
spinal nerves. 
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IntSs'tinal Concre'tions. Calcu¬ 
lous concretions occasionally found in 
the intestines. May consist of the 
phosphate and carbonate of lime or 
magnesia, with hardened faeces, in¬ 
spissated mucus, and other substances. 
Many intestinal concretions have gall¬ 
stones for their nuclei. 

Intes'final Juice. Succus entericus. 
A name given to the secretion of the 
glands of Lieberkiihn. 

Intes'tinal Obstruction. May be 
acute or chronic. Dr. Hilton Fagge 
classes its causes as follows: 1. Plug¬ 
ging of the bowel by concretions, masses 
of ingesta, etc. 2. Intussusceptions or 
invaginations. 3. Interstitial disease 
of the intestinal tunics, causing stric¬ 
ture. 4. Diseases commencing external 
to the intestinal coats and occasioning 
constrictions. 5. Twistings or volvuli. 
6. Internal strangulations. 

IntSs'tine. That portion of the di¬ 
gestive tract from the stomach to the 
anus. See Intestinal Canal. 

Intestin'ula Qer'ebri. The cerebral 
convolutions. 

Intestin'ulum. Funiculus um- 
bilicalis. 

In'tima. (Lat. intimus , “ inner¬ 
most.”) Intima tunica vasorum. The 
innermost coat of the blood-vessels. 

Intol'erar^e. (Lat. in, priv., and 
tolerare, “ to bear.”) Incapacity of 
endurance; applied to a condition in 
which a given remedy cannot be borne. 

Intox'ieants. Agents productive 
of intoxication. 

Intoxica'tion. (Lat. in, “ into,” 
and toxicum, “poison.”) The introduc¬ 
tion of poison into the system ; in gene¬ 
ral, poisoning, but particularly applied 
to the effects of the abuse of alcoholic 
liquors ; inebriety ; ebriety ; drunken¬ 
ness ; temulence ; state of inebriation. 

Intracap'sular. Within a capsule. 

Intralob'ular. Within the sub¬ 
stance of a lobule. 

Intransea'lent. Impervious to heat. 

Intra-u'ferine. Within the womb. 


Intravasa'tion. (Lat. infra, “ with¬ 
in,” and vas, “ vessel.”) The passage of 
morbid or extraneous matter into ves¬ 
sels, as the entrance of pus or other dis¬ 
ease-products into venous and lymphatic 
vessels opened by abscesses and ulcers. 

Intrave'nous. Within the cavity 
of a vein. 

Intrav6r'tebrated. Having the os¬ 
seous system inside the body; ver¬ 
tebrate. 

Intricatu'ra. Plica. 

Intrin'sic. Internal, as muscles of 
certain organs. 

Intro'Itus. An entrance, as the 
upper or abdominal pelvic strait. 

Intromis'sion. (Lat. infra, “ with¬ 
in,” and mittere, “ to send.”) The in¬ 
troduction of one body into another. 

IntrosusgSp'tion. Intussusception. 

Introver'sion. (Lat. infra ,“ within,” 
and vertere, “ to turn.”) A turning in¬ 
ward. 

Intumgs'gen^e. (Lat. intumescere, 
“to swell.”) Swollen state; swelling; 
a tumid condition ; an increase in size 
in a part or in the whole of the body. 

Intumescen'tia Gangiifor'mis. 
An enlargement of the facial nerve 
■where it reaches the anterior wall of the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 

Intussus 9 ep'tion. (Lat. intvs, 
“within,” and suscipere, “to receive.”) 
Indigitation ; invagination. The recep¬ 
tion of one part, as of the intestine, 
within another. A displacement of 
the bowel wherein one part slips into- 
another; a dangerous condition, usually 
consisting of the descent of the upper 
part of the small intestine into the 
lower, the latter acting as a sheath to 
the former. The term intussusception is 
also applied to the process of nutrition, 
the taking of aliment, the act of re¬ 
ceiving foreign matter into a living 
being; and to the interstitial mode of 
nutrition, the transformation of the 
blood-elements into the substance of 
the organs, the method of increase pe¬ 
culiar to organized bodies. I., Pro¬ 
gressive, downward intussusception 
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of the intestinal canal. I., Retrograde, 
upward intussusception of the intestinal 
canal. 

In'ula. A Linnaean genus of the 
natural order Asteracese. Also, the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the root of Inula Ilele- 
nium, a mild stimulant and tonic. It 
was formerly used in pulmonary affec¬ 
tions, dyspepsia, etc. 

In'ula Dysenter'ica. The Lesser 
Inula , a plant once believed to have 
great antidysenteric properties. It is 
acrid and slightly aromatic. 

In'ula Helen'ium. The plant Ele¬ 
campane. 

In'ulin or In'uline. A variety of 
starch obtained from Inula Helenium. 
It is without taste, soluble in hot water, 
and is deposited in the form of crystal¬ 
line grains or a fine white powder. 

Inunc'tion, in-unk-shun. (Lat. in- 
ungere, “ to anoint.”) The act of anoint¬ 
ing or rubbing in an ointment or lin¬ 
iment ; a plan of applying certain rem¬ 
edies to the cutaneous surface, with a 
view to effect their absorption. Gly¬ 
cerin, oils, vaseline preparations, etc. 
are applied in this way. 

Inus'tion. Cauterization ; the opera¬ 
tion of actual cautery. 

In vagina'tion, in-vaj-in-ay-shun. 
^(Lat. in, “ in,” and vagina , “ a sheath.”) 
A term synonymous with Intussus¬ 
ception (< 7 . v.). Also applied to an 
operation for the radical cure of hernia, 
wherein, after reduction, the hernial sac 
is thrust in and then retained, with a 
view to obliteration of the canal. 

In'valid. (Lat. in, priv., and vali- 
dus, “ strong.”) Infirm ; sickly. Vale¬ 
tudinarian. 

Inva'sion. Access of a disease. 

InvSrmina'tion. (Lat. in, “ in,” 
and vermes , “ worm.”) Helminthiasis. 
Condition occasioning the presence of 
intestinal worms. A morbid state due 
to the presence of entozoa. 

Inversio Palpebrarum. Entro¬ 
pium. 

InvSr'sIo U'teri. Inversion of the 
womb. A pathological state in which 


the fundus descends through the os 
uteri, projecting into the vagina, or 
even protruding from the vulva. 

Inver'sio Ves'hjse. Protrusion of 
a portion of the mucous surface of the 
bladder through the urethra in the 
female. 

InvSr'sion. (Lat. invertere , “ to in¬ 
vert.”) The turning of an organ inside 
out. 

Invertebra'ta. Class of inverte¬ 
brate animals. 

Inver'tebrate. Devoid of spinal 

column or of skeleton. 

Inv6s'titure. Sheath or covering. 

Invisca'tion. (Lat. in, “in,” and 
viscus , “ thick.”) The process of thick¬ 
ening or rendering viscid or sticky. In¬ 
salivation. 

Involu'crum. Envelope; investi¬ 
ture. A covering membrane. 

Invol'untary. Independent of will. 

In'volute. Rolled inward. 

Involu'tion. A retrogressive change, 
the reverse of evolution. 

I'odate. A compound formed by 
the union of a base with iodic acid, as 
the iodate of potassium or calcium. 

I'odated. Containing iodine. 

Io'des. Full of verdigris. 

Iod'ic. Belonging to iodine. The 
name of an acid. 

Iod'ica. The pharmaceutical group 
of iodine preparations. 

I'odide. A non-acid combination 
of iodine with another element. 

I'odide of Ethyl or Hydriodic 
Ether. A colorless liquid formed by 
the action of hydriodic acid on alcohol. 
It is an antispasmodic, stimulant, and, 
when long inhaled, anaesthetic. 

I'odine. (Gr. iutdr^, “violet-col¬ 
ored.”) Iodinium. Iodum. Iodium. 
Iodina. Iodinum. An elementary body 
which is obtained from mineral springs, 
certain sea-weeds, and from sponge. It 
is crystalline, and has a metallic lustre. 
Symbol I; atomic weight, 127 ; specific 
gravity, 4.95. Fuses to a liquid at 113° 
C., giving off violet vapors, and boils 
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at 200° C. Soluble in alcohol, con¬ 
stituting the tincture of iodine. Chem¬ 
ical properties similar to those of chlo¬ 
rine and bromine. Gives a blue color 
to starch. Iodine is an excitant of the 
glandular and absorbent systems. It 
is much used in scrofula and syphilis. 
In an overdose it is an irritant poison. 
In some people a moderate dose in¬ 
duces unpleasant symptoms, such as 
restlessness, nausea, palpitations, vom¬ 
iting, and purging. 

I'odism. A condition of the sys¬ 
tem induced by the protracted adminis¬ 
tration of some iodine preparation. 

Iod'oform. Iodoformum. The iodine 
analogue of chloroform. A compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, and iodine. Its 
formula is CHI 3 . Lemon-yellow crys¬ 
tals of a positive odor. Soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Properties are lo¬ 
cally anaesthetic and antiseptic. Very 
valuable to prevent tubercular pro¬ 
cesses. 

I'odol. A brown, amorphous, nearly 
odorless powder, used in wound-dress¬ 
ing as a substitute for iodoform. 

Iodom'ethe. The nervous condi¬ 
tion of iodism. 

Iodophthi'sis. A wasting induced 
by the excessive use of iodine. 

Iod'uret. An old name for an 
iodide. 

Iod'uretted. Impregnated with 
iodine. 

Ionid'ium. A genus of Brazilian 
plants, of the natural order Violaceae , 
including many species. The root of 
Ionidium microphyllum is reputed to 
be an emetic and purgative of great 
power, and other species are emetic in 
their properties. 

Ionid'ium Brevicau'le. A South 
American plant, the root of which is 
emetic. 

Ionid'ium Ipecacuanha. White 
ipecacuanha. 

Ionid'ium Marcuc'ci or Marcu'- 
tii. A South American plant, believed 
to be the source of cuichunchulU, recom¬ 
mended highly in elephantiasis. It is 


reputed to be diuretic and diaphoretic, 
and in large doses emetic. 

I'ons. (Gr. etp.c, “ to go.”) The 
name given by Faraday to the elements 
of a body freed by electrolysis. See 
Anion and Cation. 

Ion'thus. (Gr. tovOos, “ down.”) A 
term applied to a facial eruption which 
often accompanies the first growth of 
the beard, and resembles acne. 

Ip'ecac. Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecaeuan'ha. “Ipecac.” The name 
employed to designate several species 
of plants. The name (U. S. Ph.) of 
the root of Cephaelis Ipecacuanha or 
Ipecacuanha Radix (“ Root of Ipe¬ 
cacuanha.”) It has a faint, peculiar 
odor, a bitter taste, and is subacrid and 
mucilaginous. In small doses it is dia¬ 
phoretic and expectorant, and in large 
doses it acts as a prompt emetic. 

Ipecaeuan'ha Ac'id. Cephaelic 
acid. A peculiar acid, procured from 
ipecacuanha, allied to catechin. 

Ipomoe'a. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Convolvulacese, com¬ 
prising several species, among them 
Ipomoea purpurea , or morning glory. 

Ipomoe'a Jala'pa. The jalap-plant. 

Ipomce'a Pandura'ta. Wild po¬ 
tato vine ; man of the earth. A trail¬ 
ing plant, native of the Atlantic United 
States. Its root is said to resemble 
rhubarb in its action. 

Ipomce'a Purga. The jalap plant; 
jalap ipomoea ; a plant of which the 
dried tubers are the commercial jalap. 

Ipomce'a Tur'pethum. An In¬ 
dian plant yielding a resin called tur- 
peth, reputed to be purgative. 

Iral'gia, i-ral-je-ah. (Gr. tpc$, u iris,” 
and ciXyo?, “ pain.”) Pain of the iris ; 
iralgy. 

Iriamjis'tron or Irlankis'tron. (Gr. 

tpt$, “ iris,” and ayxurrpov , “ hook.”) A 
small hook-shaped instrument used in 
coreplasty. 

Irldae'mia. (Gr. tpt?, “ iris,” and 
alp.a , “ blood.”) Haemorrhage from the 
iris. 
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Iridectomedi&l'ysis. (Gr. ipcs, 
“iris,” ixTo/xrj, “cutting out.” and 
dtahjuj, to “ separate.”) The forma¬ 
tion of an artificial pupil by separating 
the iris from the ciliary ligament and 
excising a piece of the iris so detached. 

IridSc'tomy, ir-id-ek-to-me. (Gr. 
tpig, “ iris,” and ixro/irj , “ excision.”) 
The operation of excising a segment 
of the iris for the formation of artificial 
pupil. See Corectomy. 

Irideneleis'is. (Gr. tpig, “iris,” and 
eyxXetu >, to “ inclose.”) Coretomy with 
portion of the iris strangulated in the 
corneal incision, thereby distinguished 
from iridectomedialysis. 

Iridere'mia. (Gr. tpts, “ iris,” and 
tprjpow, to “ deprive.”) Apparent or 
real absence of the iris; rudimentary 
form of the iris. 

Iride'sis. (Gr. cpt?, “ iris,” and dew, 
to “ bind.”) Formation of artificial 
pupil by ligating a part of the iris 
through a corneal incision. 

Ir'idin. Irisin. An oleo-resinous 
alcoholic extract procured from the 
rhizome of the Iris versicolor (blue 
flag.) 

Irid'ium. (Lat. iris, the “ rain¬ 
bow.”) A metallic element found in 
the insoluble alloy from the platinum 
ores. It is extremely hard, and is the 
heaviest known substance. Its specific 
gravity is 22. 

Ir'idcxjele, ir-id-o-seel. (Gr. ipi c, 
“ iris,” and xrjXy, “ tumor.”) Hernia 
of the iris, a portion of the iris pro¬ 
truding through an aperture in the 
cornea. 

Irido-ehoroidl'tis. Inflammation 
of both the iris and the choroid. 

Irido-py^ll'tis. (Gr. cpt?, “ iris,” 
xuxAo?, “ circle,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Cyclitis involving the 
iris also; inflammation of the iris and 
ciliary region of the eye. 

Iridodesis. Iridesis. 

Iridodial'ysis. (Gr. tpc$, “ iris,” 
and dialutrts, “ separation.”) Opera¬ 
tion for artificial pupil, by separation 


of the iris from the ciliary margin. 

CoREDIALYSIS ( q . V .). 

Irido done'sis. (Gr. ipc?, “ iris,” 
and dovyatg, “ agitation.”) Trembling 
of the iris; tremulous iris; agitation 
or to-and-fro motion of the iris, as from 
loss of the support of the lens. 

Iridomala'cia,ir-id-o-mal-ay-she-ah. 

(Gr. tpis, “ iris,” and paXaxia , “ soft¬ 
ness.”) Softening of the iris. 

Iridople'gia, ir-id-o-ple-je-ah. (Gr. 
tpi$, “ iris,” and rtXrjyr], “ stroke.”) Par¬ 
alysis of the iris. 

Iridorrhex'is. (Gr. cpt?, “iris,” and 
pr^iq, “ breaking.”) Rupture of the 
iris. 

Irldos'mine. A compound of the 
metals osmium and iridium, occurring 
in small grains and scales. It is as 
hard as quartz, and is employed for the 
nibs of gold pens. 

Iridot'omy. (Gr. tpi?, “ iris,” and 
rep vejv, “ to cut.”) Incision of the iris. 
The operation for artificial pupil by in¬ 
cision. Any section of the iris. See 
Corectomy and Coretomy. 

I'ris. (Gr. ipi?, “ rainbow.”) The 
delicate, colored membrane of the an¬ 
terior part of the eye, having a central 
circular aperture forming the pupil, 
stretched vertically across the eye, be¬ 
fore the lens and behind the cornea, 
and separating the anterior from the 
posterior chamber. See Eye. 

I'ris. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Iridacese , natives of the 
United States, Europe, etc. The roots 
are usually emetic and cathartic. Also, 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for the rhi¬ 
zome and rootlets of Iris versicolor 
(blue flag). It is cathartic and diu¬ 
retic. 

I'ris Plorenti'na. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the rhizome of the Iris Flor- 
entina. It is cathartic, and, in large 
doses, emetic, but its chief value is in 
its pleasant odor. 

I'ris Foetidis'sima. A European 
perennial plant of cathartic and emetic 
properties. It has been recommended 
in dropsy. 
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I'ris G-erman'iea. Fleur de lis. 
The roots of this plant are acrid and 
cathartic, and are employed in dropsies. 

I'ris Pseudac'orus. The yellow 
iris. A European plant, the root of 
which is purgative. The expressed 
juice is diuretic, and reputed to be a 
useful application in cutaneous affec¬ 
tions. 

I'ris Versic'olor. Blue flag. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the rhizome of 
Iris Versicolor. It is emetic and ca¬ 
thartic. 

I'ris Virgin'ica. The properties of 
this plant are similar to those of Iris 
Versicolor. 

Irish Moss. Chondrus crispus. See 
Carrageen. 

Iri'tis. (Gr. cpoz, “iris,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the iris; iriditis. 

I'ron. (Lat. ferrum ; Fr . fer.) A 
familiar hard, malleable metal of about 
7.7 sp. gr. It is the strongest and most 
useful of all metals, and in combina¬ 
tion with a small quantity of carbon 
forms steel. It is one of the elements 
which constitute the human body, and 
some of its compounds are valuable tonic 
medicinal agents. It is believed to con¬ 
stitute 2 per cent, of the entire min¬ 
eral crust of the world. Symbol, Fe. 
See Ferrum. 

Irradia'tion. (Lat. irradio, to 
“ shine upon.”) Illumination. Radia¬ 
tion from a centre. Applied also to 
the increase in the visual size of bright 
objects from aberration. 

Irreducible. (Lat. in, priv., re , 
“ back,” and ducere, “ to lead.”) Not 
susceptible of reduction. Incapable of 
being replaced or restored to normal 
state; applied to fractures, luxations, 
hernia, etc. which cannot be reduced. 

Irreg'ular. (Lat. in, priv., and 
regnla, “ rule.”) Abnormal; not con¬ 
forming to rule ; unequal; unsymmet- 
rical. Applied to the pulse when the 
beats recur at varying intervals, though 
not necessarily intermittent; also to 
practitioners following other than the 


recognized school of scientific med¬ 
icine ; an empiric. 

Irrigation. (Lat. irrigare , “ to 
water.”) The constant application of 
a lotion by methodical dropping on an 
affected part. 

Irritabil'ity. (Lat. irritare, “ to 
provoke.”) Susceptibility to irritation ; 
excitability ; contractility; ultimate 
vital activity. The power of respond¬ 
ing to irritation. A power possessed 
by all living organisms of being acted 
on by certain stimuli and exhibiting 
movement as a response. Stahl called 
this power tonic power, and Boerhaave, 
oscillatio. The idea was introduced by 
Haller, who called this property vis 
insita. 

Ir'ritable. Capable of irritation or 
possessing irritability. Impressible ; 
applied to a person of a certain temper. 

Irritamen. Irritant. Stimulus. Ex¬ 
citation. 

Irritamen'tum. Erethism. Irri¬ 
tant. 

Ir'ritant. (Lat. irritare , “to pro¬ 
voke.”) Producing irritation. A thing 
which causes irritation. An irritant 
may be mechanical or chemical in its 
action, or, like cantharides, may act in 
a specific manner. See Counter-irri¬ 
tation. 

Ir'ritated. A term often applied to 
parts slightly inflamed. 

Irritating Poison. See Poison. 

Irrita'tio. Gargle. Irritamentum. 
Erethism. Irritation. 

Irrita'tion. (Lat. irritare, “ to pro¬ 
voke.”) Irritatio or erethismus. The 
action produced by a stimulus. The 
state of a part in which the vital 
movement is excessive, and which is 
manifested by great impressionability 
to painful sensations and by increased 
circulation. It is considered as a pre¬ 
cursor or as the first stage of inflam¬ 
mation. 

Irrita'tion, Mor'bid. Constitu¬ 
tional irritation or irritative fever. A 
condition of fever and excitement fol¬ 
lowing injuries, and characterized by 
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excessive susceptibility to peripheral 
impressions. 

Ischae'mla, is-ke-me-ah. (Gr. wyw, 
to “restrain,” and aipa, “blood.”) 1 . 
A local anaemia ; an anaemia of a par¬ 
ticular part. A term used to denote 
the partly empty arteries in certain 
forms of heart disease, in which the 
veins are over-full. 2. The arrest of a 
normal blood-flow, as the morbid sup¬ 
pression of the catamenia. 3 (pupillae). 
A swollen optic disk in which the ret¬ 
inal arteries are but partly full. 4. The 
swollen condition of a “ choked ” optic 
disk. 

Ischae'mia, Cerebral. A condition 
produced by obliteration or destruction 
of the cerebral vessels. 

Isehiag'ra. (Gr. layiov, “ hip,” and 
ay pa, “ seizure.”) Ischiatic gout; hip 
gout; attack of the hip ; ischialgia. 

Ischial'gia, is-ke-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
iayuiv, “ hip,” and alyo$, “ pain.”) Pain 
of the hip ; ischiatic pain ; hip pain. 
See Sciatica. 

Ischiat'ic, is-ke-at-ik. (Gr. leytov, 
“ hip.”) Sciatic; pertaining to, or 
connected with, the ischium. I. Ar¬ 
tery. (See Artery.) I. Region, 
the region of the hip. I. Vein. See 
Vein. 

Isehiati'tis. (Gr. iaytov. “ hip-joint,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the sciatic nerve. 

Ischidro'sis. Suppression of per¬ 
spiration. 

Ischio-cavernosus. See Muscle. 

Is'ehicnjele, is-ke-o-seel. (Gr. layiov, 
“ hip,” and “ rupture.”) Ischiatic 
or sciatic hernia, an uncommon variety. 

Ischio-clitorian Artery. A di¬ 
vision of the internal pudic artery from 
which spring the two arteries of the 
clitoris. I. Nerve. See Nerve. 

Ischion. Ischium. 

Ischioneuralgia. Sciatica. 

Ischiophthisis. Coxarum morbus. 

Isehio-r6c'tal Ab'scess. Suppur¬ 
ative inflammation of the connective 
tissue of the ischio-rectal fossa. 


Is'chium, is-ke-um. (Gr. lay no.') 
Basilar portion of hip-bone. See Bone. 

Isehome'nia. Amenorrhoea. 

Ischuret'ic. (Gr. t<ryu>, to “with¬ 
hold,” and oupov , “ urine.”) Pertaining 
to, or relieving, ischuria; a remedy for 
suppression of the urine ; diuretic. 

Ischu'ria. (From the same.) Anu¬ 
ria. Ischury. Urinary suppression from 
kidney disease. A state in which urine 
is not secreted. If the urine is secreted, 
but cannot be voided, the condition is 
retention, and not suppression. 

Ischuriophthal'mla. (From ischu¬ 
ria and ophthalmia.') Ophthalmia or 
blindness occurring from uraemia. 

I'singlass. Fish-glue ; a substance 
prepared principally from the air-blad¬ 
der of the sturgeon cut into fine shreds. 
See Ichthyocolla. 

I'singlass, Jap'anese. A substance 
afforded by the sea-weed of China, used 
as a substitute in the formation of jel¬ 
lies. It is sent from Singapore ready 
for use, and may be kept in that state 
for several years. 

I'singlass, Para. The dried ovary 
of a large fish, doubtless the Sudis Gigas 
of Para. 

Island of Reil. See Encephalon. 

Isochrom&t'ic. (Gr. kto?, “ equal,” 
and ypop.a , “ color.”) Having the same 
color ; applied to lenses. 

Isbch'ronal, i-sok-ro-nal. (Gr. kt<>$, 
“ equal,” and ypovos, “ time.”) Isoch¬ 
ronous. Uniform in time; occurring 
simultaneously, or performed in the 
same or in equal time, as the beats of 
the pulse, etc. 

Isoco'ria. Equal size of pupils. 

Isodynam'ic. (Gr. uro?, “ equal,” 
and “ power.”) Having equal 

power, force, energy, or capability of 
producing results. 

Is'olate. Insulate ; set apart; sep¬ 
arate. 

Isbl'ogous. Having similar propor¬ 
tions, as homologous chemical groups. 

Isomgr'ic. (Gr. htos, “ equal,” and 
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,'i^pog, “ part.”) Having the quality of, 
or exhibiting, isomerism. 

Isom'erism. (From the same.) The 
identity of chemical composition with 
difference of properties; compound 
analogue of allotropism. 

Isomorph'ous, i-so-rnorf-us. Ap¬ 
plied to bodies having the same crys¬ 
talline form, but which differ in their 
component parts. 

I'somorphs. Substances whose 
crystalline forms are of the same sys¬ 
tem of crystallization; thus gold, silver, 
tin, etc. crystallize in the same mono- 
metric forms and are elemental iso- 
morphs. 

Isonan'dra Gut'ta. A large tree of 
the natural order Sapotacese, native of 
Borneo, the Malay peninsula, etc. The 
tree attains great height and diameter, 
and its inspissated milky juice is the 
gutta-percha of commerce. 

Isop'athy.. (Gr. t/Tog, “ equal,” and 
naOos, “ disease.”) The imagined cure 
of disease by exhibiting the virus or 
product of such disease, or an anal¬ 
ogous organ to that affected; as, for 
instance, prescribing variolous matter 
as a remedy for small-pox. or liver in 
hepatic affections. Also used for paral¬ 
lelism of diseases. 

Isop'ters. Curves of equal visual 
power in the field of vision. 

Isother'mal. (Gr. kw$, u equal,” and 
Oz()<).r h “ heat.”) Isothermous. Having 
equal temperature. Isothermal lines 
are imaginary lines passing through 
places on the earth’s surface of equal 
temperature; isothermal zones are spaces 
on opposite sides of the equator in 
which the mean temperature is the 
same, and which are bounded by cor¬ 
responding isothermal lines. 

Is'sue. An artificial ulcer to promote 
suppuration ; fontieulus ; a inethod of 
revulsion. 

Is'sue-peas. Various round bodies, 
such as peas, employed for the purpose 
of maintaining irritation in an issue or 
fontieulus. 


Isth/mic. Pertaining to the isthmus 
faucium. 

Isthmi'tis. (Gr. iad/xo?, “ throat.” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) An¬ 
gina simplex ; cynanche simplex ; in¬ 
flammation of the isthmus faucium and 
of the fauces. 

Isthmodyn'Ia. (Gr. iafffux r, 
“ throat,” and odo^rj, “ pain.”) Pain in 
the fauces. 

Isthmople'gla. (Gr. hOpog, 

| “ throat,” and nfojyri, “ stroke.”) Paral¬ 
ysis of the fauces. 

Isth'mus. (Gr. taO/xo?, “ neck.”) 
A neck or narrow passage. In Anat¬ 
omy, a term given to certain narrow 
portions of organs which unite or hold 
together larger portions, or which sep¬ 
arate two cavities. An example of 
the first is the isthmus of the thyroid 
gland, and of the second is the isthmus 
of the fauces. We have also the isth¬ 
mus of the fossa ovalis (isthmus Vieus- 
senii), isthmus hepatis, isthmus of the 
encephalon, isthmus urethrae, and isth- 
j mus uteri. 

Ital'ian Juice. Spanish juice. Ex- 
tractum glycyrrhizae; extract of liq¬ 
uorice. 

Itch. A cutaneous irritation; an 
eczema due to the presence in the 
cuticle of the Acarus scabiei , or itch- 
insect ; the English equivalent of the 
Gr. psora and Lat. scabies. See Scabies. 

Itch, Ar my. A skin disease with 
intense itching occurring among sol¬ 
diers, and supposed to be peculiar in 
character; it is probably scabies or a 
pruritic rash. 

Itch, Bricklayers’. A form of ec¬ 
zema superinduced on the hands of 
bricklayers by the contact of lime and 
other irritants. Eczema impetiginioides. 

Itch-Insect. Acarus scabiei; wheal- 
worm ; a minute insect found in the 
! vesicles of scabies. 

I'ter. (Lat.; “ a way.”) A way or 
communicating passage between parts. 
I. ad Infundib'ulum, passage to the 
infundibulum ; foramen commune an- 
terius ; passage of communication from 
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the third ventricle of the brain to the 
infundibulum. I. a Pala'to ad Au'- 
rem, passage from palate to ear; Eus¬ 
tachian tube. I. a Ter'tio ad Quan¬ 
tum Ventric'ulum, passage from the 
third to the fourth ventricle of the 
brain ; the aqueduct of Sylvius. 

I'vory. The tusks of the elephant 
and other animals; a bone-like sub¬ 
stance, chiefly composed of. phosphate 


of lime, used in making artificial teeth, 
pessaries, etc. 

I'vory-black. Animal charcoal. 
The residue of heated bones; a mix¬ 
ture of charcoal and phosphate of lime. 
See Carbon, Animal. 

Ixo'des Rig'inus. Woodtick; a 
species of tick parasitic on human 
beings, and often inducing consider¬ 
able cutaneous irritation. 


J. 


J&boran'di, zhab-o-ran-dee. The 
Pilocarpus pennatifolius. A Brazilian 
plant, the properties of which are pow¬ 
erfully diaphoretic and sialagogue. It 
is sometimes given in the form of an 
infusion, but oftener in that of the al¬ 
kaloid. pilocarpine. 

Ja'cob’s Membrane. Layer of 
rods and cones of retina. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Ja'cob’s Ulcer. Palpebral lupus ; 
a variety of rodent ulcer. See Ulcer. 

Ja'cobson’s Nerve. Tympanic 
nerve. See Nerve. 

Jactita'tion. (Lat. j act it are. freq. 
of jactare , “ to throw.”) Jactation ; 
extreme restlessness ; incessant tossing 
about or nervous twitching of the limbs, 
occurring in febrile diseases, etc. 

Jadelot’s Lines. Certain facial fur¬ 
rows considered by Jadelot to be diag¬ 
nostic of certain classes of diseases. 

Jala'pa. Jalap. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the tuberous root of the 
Exogonium purga , sometimes called 
Ipomcea Jalapa. It is an active ca¬ 
thartic, and is generally given with 
other assisting or modifying remedies. 
In combination with bitartrate of po¬ 
tassium it is frequently used in dropsy, 
scrofulous affections of the joints, etc. 

Jal'apin. Proximate principle of 
jalap. 


James’s Powder. See Powder. 

J&n'hjeps. A foetal monstrosity 
having a face on the posterior as well 
as on the anterior aspect of the head. 

Jan'ipha Man'ihot. Jatropha man- 
ihot. 

Japan' Earth. The Catechu ex¬ 
tract wn, derived from the Acacia cate¬ 
chu ; dark catechu. 

Japanese Wax. See Wax. 

Jas'minum. A genus of climbing 
plants of the natural order Oleacese, in¬ 
cluding a number of species native of 
China, India, and other warm countries. 
The bitter leaves of Jasmimim flori- 
bundum are an Abyssinian remedy for 
tape-worm. 

Jas'minum Grandiflo'rum. An 

Indian shrub yielding a fragrant essen¬ 
tial oil.. 

Jas'minum Offigina'le. Jessa¬ 
mine. A plant of the natural order 
Oleacese. . the flowers of which yield an 
essential oil sometimes emplo 3 T ed ex- •! 
ternally mi rheumatism and paralysis. 

Jas'miiium Sam'bac. An Indian 
plant of inuch beauty and fragrance. 
An essential oil is obtained from this ; 
as from oilier species. 

Jateorhi'za Palma'ta. Cocculvs 
Palmatus. A plant of the natural or¬ 
der Menispermacese. It is a native of 
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Mozambique, and its root is a tonic 
of much value. 

Jat'ropha. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Euphorbiacese. 

Jat'ropha Cur'cas. A plant of 
the West Indies, Western Africa, etc., 
the seeds of which yield an oil the me¬ 
dicinal properties of which resemble 
those of croton oil, although less pow¬ 
erful. 

Jat'ropha Glau'ca. An Indian 
plant, from the seeds of which is ob¬ 
tained an oil sometimes used as an ex¬ 
ternal application for rheumatism. 

Jat'ropha Man'ihot. A plant, 
from the root of which is prepared a 
fecula called tapioca. The pulp is dried 
and baked into cakes, when it consti¬ 
tutes cassava-bread. 

Jat'ropha Multif'Ida. A South 
American shrub, the fruit of which is 
a powerful purgative, dangerous on ac¬ 
count of the energy of its action. 

Jaun'dhje. (Fr. jaune, “ yellow.”) 
Icterus; obstruction of the liver, with 
yellowness of skin, etc. A disease char¬ 
acterized by a yellow color of the skin, 
whitish faeces, urine of a deep yellow 
tint, etc. See Icterus. 

Jaw. The bone of the mouth in 
which the teeth are fixed. Maxilla 
(q. v.) 

Jec'oral. (Lat. jecur, “ liver.”) 
Hepatic. 

Je'cur. (Lat.) The liver. J. Lar- 
daceum, lardaceous or waxy liver. 

Jefferso'nia Diphyl'la. Twin-leaf. 
A plant of the United States, the root 
of which is emetic in large doses; in 
small doses it is tonic and expectorant. 

Jejunl'tis. (From jejunum , and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the jejunum. 

Jejunos'tomy. (From jejunum, \ 
and Gr. uTojia, “ mouth.”) The opera¬ 
tion of making an opening of the jeju¬ 
num through the abdominal parietes, 
resorted to when essential for the in¬ 
troduction of aliment. 

Jeju'num. (Lat. jejunus, “ empty.”) 


The second portion of the small intes¬ 
tine, extending from the duodenum to 
the ileum ; so named because generally 
found empty in the dead body. See 
Intestinal Canal. 

Jel'ly. The common name for gel¬ 
atin ; a soft, tremulous, transparent sub¬ 
stance obtained from animal or vegeta¬ 
ble matter. Animal gelatin is extracted 
by boiling from the skin, membranes, 
ligaments, etc. of animals; and veg¬ 
etable gelatin is obtained from the re¬ 
cently-expressed juices of currants and 
other fruits. 

Jequlr'ity, je-kir-i-tee. A familiar 
name for the seeds of the Abrus pre- 
catorius, an Indian tree of the natural 
order Leguminosse. The infusion is ap¬ 
plied externally in chronic ophthalmia. 
It is highly irritant to the eyes. 

Jes'uit’sBark. Cinchona. Formerly 
applied to various barks. 

Joint. Point of union; articula¬ 
tion ; arthrosis; the mode by which 
bones are connected with one another. 
(See Articulation.) J.-evil, ele¬ 
phantiasis nodosa ; a species of elephan¬ 
tiasis in which the joints are rendered 
conspicuous by their prominence. 

Ju'g-al. Zygomatic. 

Juga'le, Os. (L&t.jugalis, “ yoked.”) 
Os malae ; os zygomaticum ; the zygoma. 

Juga'les. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to the superficial, temporal, or 
zygomatic nerves given off from the 
facial. See Nerve. 

Juglanda'cese, ju-glan-day-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of ex¬ 
ogenous American and Asiatic trees, 
comprising the walnut and hickory. 

Ju'glans. (Lat. Jovis glans , “ nut 
of Jove.”) A genus of trees of the 
natural order Juglandacese, including a 
number of species of the United States 
and Asia. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the inner bark of the root of Jug- 
lans cinerea, a mild cathartic. 

Ju'glans Ni'gra. Black walnut. 
A large tree, native* of the United 
States, bearing an edible fruit. Its 
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wood is an excellent material for fur¬ 
niture and cabinet-w r ork. 

Ju'glans Re'gia. English walnut. 
A native of Asia bearing an edible nut, 
the hull of which, as w r ell as the leaves 
of the tree, has been used medicinally. 

J u'gular, joo-gyu-lar.(Lat. jug a lam,, 
“ throat.”) Relating to the throat or 
neck. 

Jugular Fossa. See Fossa. 

Ju'gular Veins. Two large venous 
trunks of the neck, external and in¬ 
ternal. See Vein. 

Ju'gulum. (Lat . jngum, “yoke.”) 
The hollow part of the neck above the 
collar-bone ; the throat or anterior part 
of the neck. 

Ju'gum Pe'nis. Compressor 
urethras; an instrument to compress 
the urethra in case of incontinence of 
urine. 

Juice. Sap ; fluid of animal or veg¬ 
etable substance. Jus. 

Ju'jube. Jujuba. The name for 
the fruit of the Rhamnus Zizyplius , 
from wdiich is prepared a pectoral 
lozenge. 

Ju'lep. Julepum. A sweet med¬ 
icated drink composed of distilled water 
and syrups. 

Jun'gle Fever. A remittent fever 
occurring in India. See Fever. 

Ju'niper. Juniperus communis. 

Junip'eri Cacu'mlna. Tops of 
juniper. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the tops of the Juniperus communis. 

Junip'erus. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Coniferse. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the fruit of the Junip¬ 
erus communis, a gentle stimulant and 
diuretic. 

Junip'erus Commu'nis. The com¬ 
mon juniper tree, native of the United 
States and Europe. It bears a fruit or 
berry of a strong though not unpleas¬ 


ant odor, and of a warm, pungent taste. 
In Holland it is used in flavoring gin. 

Junip'erus Ly'cia. A plant afford¬ 
ing an olibanum of a peculiar and aro¬ 
matic odor, sometimes employed as a 
perfume in a sick-room. 

Junip'erus Oxyce'drus. A native 
of Southern Europe and Siberia. By 
combustion of the w r ood a liquid tar is 
obtained, which has been employed in 
| cases of chronic cutaneous diseases. 

Junip'erus Sabi'na. The common 
savin tree, the tops of which are stim¬ 
ulant, emmenagogue, abortive, and an¬ 
thelmintic. 

Junip'erus Virginia'na. Red cedar. 
An evergreen tree of the United States ; 
its wood makes good material for furni¬ 
ture, posts, etc. 

Ju'nod’s Boot. A case designed 
to determine the blood to a limb by 
fitting the instrument closely to the 
member and exhausting the air. 

Jurisprudence, Medical. See 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

Jus, Jus'culum. Juice ; broth ; 
gruel; bouillon ; soup. 

Justiij'Ia. A genus of shrubs or 
herbs of the natural order Acanthacese, 
natives of the tropical portions of Africa 
and India. Several of the species are 
medicinal, among them the Justicia Ec- 
bolium, whose properties are diuretic. 
Justicia echioides is also diuretic, and 
the Justicia pectoralis has been em¬ 
ployed in coughs. 

Justic'ia Adhato'da. The name 
of an exotic medicinal plant, the roots 
and leaves of which are reputed to be 
antispasmodic. 

Juv&n'tia, ju-van-she-ah. (Lat. 
juvare, 11 to help.”) Remedies; adju¬ 
vants ; medicines of any kind which 
assist or relieve diseases. 

Juven'tus. (Lat.) Youth; man¬ 
hood. See HStas. 
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Kaempfe'ria Rotun'da. A plant 

of the natural order Zingiberacese, a 
native of Ceylon or India. Its root 
has a fragrant smell, a warm, bitterish 
taste, and is stimulant and carminative. 
It is called Zedoary. 

Kai'rine, ki-reen. Oxychinolin- 
methylhydride. A powerful antipyretic 
introduced by Fischer of Munich ; a 
crystalline powder of bitter, nauseous 
taste. 

Kajeput. Cajeput. 

Kak'ke. A Japanese affection anal¬ 
ogous to Beriberi (<?. v.). 

Ka'li. The vegetable alkali; potash. 
See Alkali. 

Kalig'enous, kal-ij-en-us. (From 
kali , and Gr. pw, to “ beget.”) Pro¬ 
ducing the true alkalies; applied to 
metals which, with oxygen, form al¬ 
kalies, as potassium and sodium, the 
radicals of the alkalies potash and soda. 

Ka'lium. A synonym for potas¬ 
sium, the basis of potash. 

Kal'mia. A genus of evergreen 
shrubs of the natural order Ericaceae , 
several of the numerous species of 
which are natives of the United States. 

Kal'mia Angustlfo'lla. Narrow¬ 
leaved kalmia. Also called sheep laurel. 
A shrub of the Middle United States 
bearing a poisonous leaf. 

Kal'mia Glau'ca. Pale laurel. A 
shrub growing in the marshes of the 
Northern United States. It has me¬ 
dicinal properties similar to those of 
the Kalmia latifolia. 

Kal'mia Latifo'lia. Broad-leaved 
laurel, sheep-poison, etc. An evergreen 
shrub, native of the United States, 
bearing a poisonous leaf, which also 
possesses medicinal properties. 

Kama'la. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the hairs and glands from the cap¬ 
sules of the Mallotus Philippinensis. 
In full doses it is a rather violent pur¬ 


gative ; it is also said to be effective in 
taenia. 

Ka'olin. Silicate of aluminium. 

Karyoklne'sis. The process of in¬ 
direct division of nucleus. See Caryo- 
cinetic. 

Kat&b'olism. Retrograde meta¬ 
morphosis. The reverse of anabolism. 
See also Metabolism. 

Kath'ode. Negative electrode. See 
Cathode. 

Kation. Cation. 

Kava-kava. Ava. 

Ke'lis. (Gr. xyit$, “ stain.”) Keloid 
or cheloid. 

Ke'lis Addiso'nii. Addison’s ke¬ 
loid. Morphoea. A local overgrowth 
of the subcutaneous connective tissue, 
constituting circumscribed scleroderma. 

Ke'loid. (Gr. xyi.cs, “ stain,” and 
£f<5«9, “ resemblance.”) Applied to a 
form of tumor, cheloma (also called 
“ cheloid ” because of its supposed re¬ 
semblance to a crab), which arises in 
scar tissue, and forms a raised, tender, 
and ridged patch. It is a hard fibroma 
of the cutis. These tumors tend to 
recur after removal. See Cheloid. 

Keloide. Cancroide. Scirrhoide. A 
name given by the French to a disease 
which resembles cancer. 

Kelot'omy. (Gr. xyiy, “ tumor,” and 
T£/rj£tv, “ to cut.”) 1. The cutting out of 
a tumor. 2. Herniotomy. Celotomy. 

Kelp. Certain sea-weeds ; a saline 
sea-weed ash ; the impure mineral al¬ 
kali produced by burning certain sea¬ 
weeds. Varec. 

Kenosis. Evacuation ; cenosis. 

KeratSe'tomy. (Gr. x£pa ?, “ horn,” 
and £xt£/xv£cv, “ to cut out.”) An opera¬ 
tion to produce a fistulous opening in 
the cornea for the escape of the morbid 
products of inflammation. 

Ker'atin. (Gr. x£pa$, “ horn.”) The 
substance of the horny tissues; the 
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principal constituent of hair, nails, 
horn, feathers, etc. 

Keratl'tis. (Gr. xepas, “ horn,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Corneitis. 
Inflammation of the cornea. This may 
result from traumatism or from some 
constitutional state (as syphilis). If 
the keratitis gives rise to the formation 
of pus, the disease is known as onyx. 

Keratitis Punctata. A keratitis 
in which circumscribed opacities occur 
on the posterior surface of the cornea. 
It is usually secondary to inflammation 
of the choroid or iris. 

KSr'atocjele, ker-at-o-seel. (Gr. 
xspa?, “ horn ”—the cornea, and ztj/ij, 
“ tumor.”) Hernia cornese. Hernia 
of DescemeFs membrane through an 
aperture in the cornea. 

Keratodei'tis. Keratitis; ceratitis ; 
corneitis. 

Keratoglo'bus. Distension and 
protrusion of the cornea. 

Kerato-iri'tis. (From Gr. xspa 9 , 
“ horn ”—the cornea, and iritis.') In¬ 
flammation of the capsule of the aqueous 
humor, of the cornea and iris. A quo- 
capsulitis ( q. V.). 

KSrat'oma. (Gr. xspa?. “ horn,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A horn¬ 
like tumor or swelling ; corneal tumor. 

Kgr'atome. (Gr. xspa?, “horn,” 
and t spvstv, “ to cut.”) Keratotome ; 
an instrument for incising the cornea, 
as in cataract operation. 

Keratonyx'is. (Ivr. xspa 9 , “ horn ” 
—the cornea, and vof-t?, a “ punctur¬ 
ing.”) Puncture of the cornea, as in 
couching; a term employed to denote 
the operation of couching, performed by 
passing the needle through the cornea 
to depress the crystalline lens ; cerato- 
nyxis ; operation by solution. 

Ker'atopl&sty. (Gr. xspa 9 , “ horn ” 
—the cornea, and T.laaau), to “form.”) 
Plastic operation on the cornea; an 
operation by which the cornea is re¬ 
stored by an excised portion of the 
cornea of an animal. Ceratoplasty. 

Ker'atoseope. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn ” 
—the cornea, and axopsiv, “ to exam¬ 


ine.”) An instrument with which to 
examine the cornea. 

Ker'atotome. Keratome. 

KeratSt'omy. (Gr. xspa?, “ horn ” \ 
—the cornea, and Tepvsiv, “ to cut.”) 
Incision into the cornea. 

Kerec'tomy. (Gr. xspa 9 , “ horn ” | 
—the cornea, and sxrspvstv, “ to cut 
off - .”) Excision of the external layers 
of the cornea to obtain a transparent 
aperture in a generally opaque cornea. 

Ke'rion. (Gr. xr t piov , “ honey¬ 
comb.”) Tinea favosa. Pustular scalp 
disease. Honey-comb or crusted ring¬ 
worm. A parasitic skin disease due 
to the growth of certain cryptogamic 
plants. The disease attacks the scalp, j 
which becomes strewn with bright yel- ^ 
low, circular, and umbilicated crusts, % 
which often form rings around the hair- £ 
follicles. 

Ker'mes, An'imal, ker-meez. The 
dried bodies of Coccus ilicis, an insect 
found on various species of oaks grow¬ 
ing around the Mediterranean. They are 
round in form, about the size of a pea, i 
and contain coloring matter. They were 
formerly used for dyeing scarlet. 

Ker'mes, Mineral. The red sul¬ 
phide of antimony, named from its re¬ 
semblance in color to the insect kermes. 

It was formerly called Panacea Glau- 
beriana. 

Kerosene Oil or Kerosolene. See 
Oil. 

Kibe. A chap ; a chilblain ; a broken 
chilblain. 

Kidingo Pepo. An exanthematous 
disease resembling dengue, observed at 
Zanzibar. 

Kid'neys. (Lat. renes .) Two gland¬ 
ular organs whose function is to ex¬ 
crete urine. These organs are situated 
deeply in the lumbar region, the right 
being a little lower than the left, j 
They are surrounded by fat, blood¬ 
vessels, and connective tissue. Each 
kidney is about four inches long, two 
inches wide, and one inch thick, and 
weighs from four to six ounces. The 
kidney is of characteristic shape, pre- 
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sents a notch on the inner border known 
as the Mlus, which communicates with 
the cavity or sinus by which the ves¬ 
sels, nerves, and ureter pass. The kidney 
consists of a cortical substance and of 
a medullary substance. The medullary 
substance forms pyramids whose bases 
are in the cortex, and whose apices, 
which are called papillae, project into 
the calices of the pelvis of the kidney. 
The renal pyramids of Malpighi are in 
three rows, and number from ten to 
fifteen. The parenchyma of the kid¬ 
ney is composed of uriniferous tubules 
held together by a little connective tis¬ 
sue. The terminal orifices of these 
empty at the summit of each papillae. 
A uriniferous tubule begins at a cap¬ 
sule of Malpighi within the cortex, has 
a neck or constriction below the cap¬ 
sule, becomes the proximal convoluted 
tube, then the spiral tube of Schachowa, 
and successively Henle’s loop, irregular 
tubule, distal convoluted tubule, curved 
tubule, and the straight collecting tu¬ 
bule, which opens at the apex of a renal 
papilla. The straight collecting tubes 
converge as they descend, forming 
groups in the centre known as medul¬ 
lary rays. The pyramids of Ferrein 
are the subordinate cones of the kid¬ 
ney papillae. The tubules are lined with 
pavement epithelium ; the epithelium 
in other portions varies in shape and 
size. An envelope of a glomerule of 
the kidney is known as Bowman’s cap¬ 
sule. Urine is formed by a process 
partly physical and partly vital, the 
watery elements being extruded from 
the blood by filtration, the solid por¬ 
tions by a special elaborative action of 
the renal epithelium. 

Kid'ney, Am'yloid Disease of. 

Lardaceous kidney. Waxy kidney. A 
disease of the kidney characterized by 
the deposit of amyloid matter. 

Kid'ney, Bright’s Disease of. A 
group of diseases first described by 
Dr. Richard Bright of London. The 
term comprises several distinct spe¬ 
cies of disease, differing from one an¬ 
other in symptomatic, anatomo-patho- 


different affections grouped under the 
term Bright’s disease agree in the im¬ 
portant characteristic of the urine con¬ 
taining albumin. A usual division of 
Bright’s disease is the following: 1. 
logical, and etiological points. The 
Acute Parenchymatous Nephritis. The 
large white kidney. The desquamative 
nephritis of Johnson. The large, smooth 
kidney. In this condition the path¬ 
ological changes are found almost 
wholly in the convoluted tubules, and 
consist of cloudy swelling of the epi¬ 
thelium, its desquamation, blocking of 
the tubules with epithelium and fibrin, 
and dilatation and fatty change of these 
tubules. 2. Chronic Parenchymatous 
Nephritis. The epithelium of the tub¬ 
ules is far gone in fatty degeneration. 
3. Interstitial Nephritis. Gouty kidney. 
Sclerosis of the kidneys. Fibroid kid¬ 
ney. Renal cirrhosis. Contracted kid¬ 
ney. Granular kidney. In this form 
we have inflammation of the kidney 
connective tissue with hyperplasia, the 
new tissue-elements contracting and 
destroying the function of the organ 
by pressure upon its secreting parts. 

Kid'ney, Consumption of. Tu¬ 
bercular disease of this organ. 

Kid'ney, Dropsy of. Hydrone¬ 
phrosis. 

Kid'ney, Floating. Movable kid¬ 
ney. 

Kid'ney, Horse'shoe. A condi¬ 
tion in which the two kidneys are united 
at their lower ends by a fatty conforma¬ 
tion running across the spine. 

Kid'ney, Movable or Floating. 
A condition, often congenital, in which 
the kidney floats around the abdominal 
cavity, being attached only by its ves¬ 
sels, nerves, and ureter, which are 
elongated. It is felt and often seen 
as a movable mass. 

Kid'ney, Surgical. A condition 
of this organ in which suppuration oc¬ 
curs, usually as a result of some ob¬ 
struction to the outflow of urine, the 
microbes of suppuration having found 
their way into the kidney. 

Kid'ney-Bean. Phaseolus vulgaris. 
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KlSs'tem. Kyestein; kieste'ine. A 
substance which is often found floating 
on the surface of the urine of a preg¬ 
nant woman. It consists of fat, a ma¬ 
terial like casein, and ammonia-magne¬ 
sium phosphate. 

KiPogT&mme, kil-o-gram. (From 
Gr. ydcot, a “ thousand,” and gramme.) 
In the metric system the weight of a 
thousand grammes, equal to 2.68 lbs. 
troy or 2.205 lbs. avoirdupois; the 
weight of one cubic decimetre or litre 
of water at the point of maximum 
density, or 4° C. (39.2° F.). 

Kil'olitre, kil-o-leet’r. (From Gr. 
ydiot, a “ thousand,” and litre.) In the 
metric system a measure of a thousand 
litres, equal to 35.3171 English cubic 
feet or 220.1 gallons. 

Kil'ometre, kil-o-meet’r. (From Gr. 
ytXtoc, a “ thousand,” and metre.) In 
the metric system a measure of a thou¬ 
sand metres. 

Ki'na-Ki'na. A name for cinchona. 

Kinesip'athy. (Gr. xcvrjac?, “ mo¬ 
tion,” and “ affection.”) Gym¬ 

nastic treatment of disease. The so- 
called Swedish-movement cure, intro¬ 
duced by Ling, a Swede, and aiming to 
cure disease by the use of appropriate 
movements, muscular exercises, etc. 
Lingism. 

Kinesdd'ic. (Gr. xtvyjuc?, “ motion,” ; 
and ddu?, a “ way.”) A term applied 
to the nervous substance concerned in 
conducting motoria^ impulse. 

Kinet'ic. (Gr. xwsoj, to “ move.”) 
Motory. 

Kinetic. Motor. 

King’s Evil. Scrofula; so called 
because formerly imagined to be cura¬ 
ble by the king’s touch—a belief which 
obtained from the time of Edward the 
Confessor to that of George I. 

Kln'ic. Cinchonic or quinic. Ap¬ 
plied to an acid obtained from the cin¬ 
chona-barks in the manufacture of sul¬ 
phate of quinine. It forms salts called 
Mnates. 

Ki'no. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the inspissated juice procured from 


incisions made in the trunk of Ptero- 
carpus Marsupium. It is a powerful 
astringent. Kino is also the name of 
several astringent gums : Butea kino is 
the gum of Butea frond osa; African 
kino, the gum of Pterocarpus erinaceus; 
and Botany Bay kino is obtained from 
Eucalyptus resinifera. 

Ki'none. A substance produced 
from the decomposition of kinic acid. 
In combination with hydrogen it forms 
a brilliant gold-green compound of great 
beauty, called green hydrokinone. 

Ki'otome. (Gr. xtwv, “ pillar,” and 
r sfxvetv, “ to cut.”) An instrument to 
excise the uvula or tonsils, divide rec¬ 
tal adhesions, etc. Bridle-cutter. 

Kirsch - Was'ser, keersh-vahs-ser. 
(Ger.) “ Cherry-water.” “ Brandy of 
Switzerland.” An alcoholic drink made 
in Switzerland, distilled from crushed 
cherries, the stones not being removed. 

Kleptoma/nia. (Gr. xh-rstv, “ to 
steal,” and [lavia, “ madness.”) Insane 
tendency to theft. See Derangement. 

Knee. See Genu. 

Knee, Housemaid’s. An inflam¬ 
mation of the bursa, usually in front of 
the patella, liable to inflame and en¬ 
large from effusion when exposed to 
constant pressure. 

Knee-joint. See Genu. 

Knee-pan. Patella. 

Knifesman. One addicted to operate 
in almost all cases. 

Knit'ting\ Union of fractured bone. 

Knock-kneed. Affected with bend¬ 
ing of the knees inward, or entogony- 
ancon. See Genu Valgum. 

Koch’s Lymph. See Lymph 
(Koch’s). 

Kolpdr'raphy. Elytrorraphy. 

Koosso. Kousso. 

Kou'miss, koo-mis. Kumyss ; ku¬ 
miss. A nutritious beverage made by 
the Tartars by allowing mare’s milk to 
ferment. It is employed in all com¬ 
plaints due to feeble digestion. 

Kous'so, koos-so. Koosso. The 
flowers of the Brayera anthelmintica, a 
plant of the natural order Rosacese, 
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native of Abyssinia, where it has long 
been used as a remedy against tape¬ 
worm. 

Krame'ria. A genus of South 
American under-shrubs of the natural 
order Polygalaceae ; most of the species 
are powerfully astringent. Also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the root of Kra- 
meria tomentosa and of Krameria tri- 
andra; it is tonic and astringent, as 
well as styptic, and is employed with 
effect in intermittent and putrid fevers, 
chronic diarrhoea, etc.; also called rhat- 
any. 

Krame'ria Ixi'na. False rhatany. 
A South American plant of strong as¬ 
tringent properties, containing tannin. 
Krameria tomentosa is believed to be 
a variety of Krameria Ixina, which 
it resembles in properties. 

Krame'ria Trian'dra. Rhatany. 
The name for a Peruvian plant of the 
natural order Polygalacese. It is deter¬ 
gent, diuretic, and astringent. 

Krause’s End-bulbs. Corpuscles 
of Krause. Terminal nerve-bulbs found 
in conjunctiva, mouth, and genitals. 

Kre'atin. A crystallizable sub¬ 
stance found in muscle, etc. Creatin 
(?■ *)• 


Kreatinin. See Creatinin. 

Kreatophagous. Carnivorous. 

Kumiss. See Koumiss. 

Kundah Oil. See Oil. 

Ky'anized. (After Kyan, the pro¬ 
poser.) Steeped in corrosive sublimate 
for preservation. 

KySs'teln. Peculiar urine-film in 
pregnancy, etc. See Kiestein. 

Kyllo'sis. (Gr. xuUog, “ distorted.”) 
Club-foot; the term used by Prof. 
Chaussier. 

Kym'ogr&ph. (Gr. xupa, a “ wave,” 
and ypacpecv, “ to write.”) Haemadyna- 
mometer. A self-registering instru¬ 
ment which exhibits the relationship 
between the pulse-waves and the respi¬ 
ratory movements. 

Kypho'sis. (Gr. xognotrc?, “ hunch¬ 
back.”) Cyphosis. Angular spinal de¬ 
formity ; humpback. See also Lor¬ 
dosis and Scoliosis. 

Kysthi'tis. Vaginitis. 

Kys'totome. (Gr. “ cyst,” 

and Ts/ivsiv, “ to cut.”) Cystotome. A 
surgical instrument consisting of a con¬ 
cealed knife for dividing the cyst in the 
operation of lithotomy, where the cal¬ 
culus is found to be imbedded, encysted, 
or sacculated in the bladder. 


Tj. 


LSb'danum. Ladanum ; a resin¬ 
ous exudation of the Cistus creticus; 
chiefly used as a mild stimulant in ex¬ 
ternal applications. When formed into 
cylindrical pieces it is called labdanum 
in tortis. 

L&b'danum Faeti'tium. A com¬ 
pound of yellow wax, hog’s lard, and 
black burnt ivory. 

La'bia. (PI. of Lat. labium , “ lip.”) 
The lips ; the two movable fleshy cur¬ 
tains of the anterior part of the mouth ; 


the commissures are their lateral angles 
of union. 

La'bia Cun'ni. Labia majora. 

La'bia Majo'ra. The two large 
folds from the mons veneris to the 
perineum, constituting the thick ex¬ 
ternal orifice of the pudendum; the 
lips of the vulva or parts external to 
the nymphm. 

La'bia Mino'ra. The nyinphae; 
the two smaller folds internal to the 
labia majora. 
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La'bia Puden'di. Labia majora. 

La/bial. (Lat. labium, “ lip.”) Per¬ 
taining to, formed by, or involving the 
lips or labia. L. Artery. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) L. Glands. (See Gland.) 
L. Veins. See Vein. 

Labia'lis. Orbicularis oris. See 
Muscle. 

Labia'tae. Lamiacese. The name 
of a very extensive and important nat¬ 
ural order of exogenous plants, abound¬ 
ing in temperate localities. Their char¬ 
acteristics are square stems, opposite 
aromatic leaves, bilabiate corolla, and 
a four-lobed ovary, changing into four 
seed-like monospermous fruits. The 
species are generally aromatic and 
tonic, deriving this property from the 
secretion of a volatile oil in little cysts 
or glands occupying the leafy organs. 
Thyme, lavender, peppermint, etc. are 
included in this order. 

Labim'eter. (Gr. Xaftts, “ forceps,” 
and fisTpov , “ measure.”) An instrument 
to determine the dimensions of the head 
of the child in utero , consisting of a 
scale between the handles of obstetrical 
forceps indicating the distance between 
the blades when applied. Also called 
labidometer. 

La/blum. (Lat.) The lip ; applied 
to various lip-like structures. See La¬ 
bia. 

La'bium Lepori'mim. (Lat, lepus, 
“ hare.”) The malformation known as 
“ hare-lip,” a perpendicular fissure of 
the upper lip resembling that of the 
upper lip of the hare. 

La'bor. Parturition ; childbirth ; 
expulsion of foetus from uterus. 

Labor, Com'pllcated. So called 
when attended with some dangerous 
accident or disorder. 

Labor, Dry. Labor with deficiency 
of liquor amnii or with premature rup¬ 
ture of the sac. 

Labor, Morbid. See Parodynia 
and Dystocia. 

Laboratory. (Lat. labor are, “ to 
labor.”) A place for scientific experi¬ 
ment and investigation; a room or 


building furnished with suitable ap¬ 
pliances in which chemical, biological, 
metallurgical, and physical operations 
and experiments are performed and 
pharmaceutical products prepared. 

Laborious. Applied to labors at¬ 
tended with unusual suffering, difficulty, 
or danger, or to delivery requiring in¬ 
strumental interference. See Partu¬ 
rition and Dystocia. 

Labur'num. Golden chain. The 
Cytisus Laburnum or Laburnum vul- 
yare, a tree of the natural order Legu- 
minosse. It is a native of France, and 
its seeds are emetic and poisonous. 

Lab'yrinth. (Gr. iaftopuho?, “ body 
coiled.”) The internal ear; the sen¬ 
tient part of the organ of hearing. 
See Ear. 

Lac. (Lat.) Milk. Also the name 
of a deposit by insects on the branches 
of several kinds of East Indian trees. 

Lac Sulphuris. Milk of sulphur; 
a preparation containing sulphate of 
lime. 

Lac'ca. Gum lac. A resinous sub¬ 
stance formed by an insect and de¬ 
posited on several species of East In¬ 
dian trees—namely the Ficus religiosa , 
Ficus Indica , and Croton lacciferum. It 
is also believed to be an exudation 
from the tree caused by the puncture 
by the Coccus lacca for the purpose of 
depositing its ova. Stick-lac is the 
substance in its natural state encrust¬ 
ing small twigs, and is then of a red¬ 
dish color ; when broken off and boiled 
in water it loses its color, and is then 
called seed-lac; when melted and formed 
in thin plates it is called shell-lac. 

L&g'era Foram'ina. Two foramina 
at the base of the cranium. See Fora¬ 
men. 

Lacerated. (Lat, lacerare, “ to 
tear.”) Torn ; having the appearance 
of laceration. 

L& 9 era/tion. (From the same.) 
The act of tearing or rending. A torn 
breach ; an irregular solution of con¬ 
tinuity consequent upon tearing the 
part. 
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La 9 er / tous. Muscular; having 
muscle. 

La9er'tus. Muscular part of the 
arm. See Muscle. 

Lachnan'thes Tincto'ria. Led 

root. An indigenous plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Hsemocloracese, the root of 
which is astringent and tonic. 

L&eh'rymal, lak - re - mal. (Lat. 
lachryma, “ tear.”) Pertaining to tears 
or to the lachrymal gland. L. Ar¬ 
tery. (See Artery.) L. Bone, un¬ 
guis os. L. Canal. (See Canal.) 
L. Caruncle. (See Caruncula Lach- 
rymalis.) L. Duct, 1. canal. L. 
Fossa. (See Fossa.) L. Gland, the 
glomerate gland which secretes the 
tears. (See Gland.) L. Groove, the 
bony channel which lodges the lach¬ 
rymal sac. L. Nerve. (See Nerve.) 
L. Pas'sages, the lachrymal apparatus 
concerned in secreting and diffusing the 
tears and transmitting them to the nasal 
fossae. L. Points, puncta lachrymalia ; 
the external commencements of the 
lachrymal canals. L. Sac, the recep¬ 
tacle for the tears, an oval bag, into 
which the lachrymal canals convey the 
tears, situate near the inner angle of 
the eye, and constituting the upper ex¬ 
tremity of the nasal duct. L. Veins. 
See Vein. 

L&chryma/tion, lak-re-may-shun. 
(From the same.) The shedding of 
tears. Excessive flow of tears; Epiph¬ 
ora (q. v.). 

Laeh'rymine. (From the same.) A 
special organic matter found in tears. 

La^in'iated. Fringed ; fimbriated, 
as the extremities of the Fallopian 
tubes. 

Lac'mus. Litmus. 

L&c'quer. An alcoholic solution 
of shell-lac, sandarach, and Venice tur- 
i pentine. The name is derived from the 
first of the ingredients. 

Lac'rymal. Lachrymal. 

L&c'tagogue, lak-tag-og. (Lat. lac. 
“ milk,” and Gr. aywyos, “ expeller.”) 
An agent inducing the secretion of 


milk ; the purer form of the term is 
Galactagogue (<7. v .). 

L&ct&lbu/min. Milk albumin ; an 
alkali-albumin, a constituent of milk ; 
caseum. Casein ( q . v .~). 

Lac'tant. (Lat. lactare, u to suckle.”) 
Suckling. 

Laeta'tion, lak-tay-shun. (From 
the same.) Milk secretion ; the act or 
period of suckling; the process of se¬ 
creting and supplying milk, or nursing. 

Lac'te&l. (Lat. lac , “ milk.”) Per¬ 
taining to milk ; milky. Also, convey¬ 
ing chyle or pertaining to the lacteals. 
L. Calculus. (See Calculus.) L. 
Tumor, mammary abscess; galacto- 
cele. See Tumor. 

Lae'teals. (Lat. lac , “ milk.”) Lac¬ 
teal vessels, lymphatics conveying chyle 
from intestinal canal. Absorbent ves¬ 
sels which arise in the intestinal villi. 
They take up the chyle and convey it 
to the receptaculum chyli. 

Lac'tein. Evaporated milk. 

Lac'teous. Milky. Lacteal. 

Lactescent. Yielding or resem¬ 
bling milk. Milky. 

Lac'tic. (Lat. lac, “ milk.”) Per¬ 
taining to, resembling, or containing 
milk. 

Lac / ticA 9 / id. Galactic acid; acidum 
lacticum. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
a transparent, pale, wine-colored liq¬ 
uor of a mild odor and sour taste, 
produced whenever milk (as well as 
most animal secretions) becomes spon¬ 
taneously sour. It has a sp. gr. of 
1.212, and has been employed with ad¬ 
vantage in dyspepsia. Its salts are 
called lactates. 

L&ctif erous. (Lat. lac, 11 milk,” 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Conveying or 
producing milk or any milky juice ; the 
Lat. equivalent of the Gr. galacto- 

phorous. 

Lactiferous Ducts. Lactiferous; 
vessels; the milk-conveying ducts of 
the mammary glands. See Duct. 

Lactiferous or Lac'teal Swell'- 
ing\ A tumor of the mamma due 
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to retained milk, inflammation having 
sealed the aperture of the lactiferous 
duct and a portion of its canal as well. 

L&c'tifuge, lak-tif-yuje. (Lat. lac, 
“ milk,” and fugere , “ to expel.”) An 
agent which checks or diminishes the 
secretion of milk ; milk-dispeller. 

Lac'tin. Sugar of milk ; lactine. 

L&c'to^ele, lak-to-seel. (Lat. lac, 
“ milk,” and Gr. xtj/oj, a “ tumor.”) A 
hybrid term for a collection of milk-like 
fluid; a milk-tumor occurring during 
lactation. The purer term is galacto- 
cele. 

Lac'toline. Evaporated milk. 

L&etom'eter. (Lat. lac, “ milk,” 
and Gr. fierpov, “ measure.”) An im¬ 
pure term for an instrument consisting 
of a simple tube closed at the lower 
end and graduated in hundredths, em¬ 
ployed to ascertain the specific gravity 
of milk. The more classic name is 
galactometer. 

L&ctop@p'tine. A remedy for faulty 
digestion, containing pepsin, pancreatin, 
ptyalin or diastase, hydrochloric and 
lactic acids. 

Lactopro'tein. If we precipitate 
from milk the albumin by heat and 
the casein by acetic acid, and then add 
nitrate of mercury, we throw down an 
albuminoid substance known as lacto- 
protein. 

L&c'toscope. (Lat. lac, “ milk,” 
and Gr. axoxecv, “ to examine.”) An in¬ 
strument for determining the quality 
and value of milk. Like “ lactometer,” 
the term is hybrid ; the purer form is 
galactoscope. 

L&e'tose. Lactin ; sugar of milk ; 
a dextro-rotatory substance obtained 
from milk. 

Lactosu'ria. Presence of lactose 
in the urine. 

Lactu'oa Viro'sa. The strongly- 
scented lettuce, sometimes called poi¬ 
sonous lettuce in allusion to its nar¬ 
cotic properties. It is a native of 
Europe, and yields lactucarium or 
lettuce opium. 

Laetuca'rium. (Lat. lactuca, “ let¬ 


tuce.”) The name (U. S. Ph. 1880 ) for 
the hypnotic concrete j uice of the Lac¬ 
tuca virosa, also called opium lettuce. 
It is allied to opium in appearance and 
in physical and physiological properties. 

Lactu'mina. Infantile aphthae. 

Lacu'na. 1 . The outer orifice of 
| a crypt or follicle or furrow. 2 . A 
sinall cavity in bone which has canal- 
iculi running into it. 3 . A small hol¬ 
low or pit on the upper surface of a 
lichen. 4 . An air-cell in the cellular 
substance of plants. 

Lacu'na Qer'ebri. Infundibulum. 

Lacu'na Labii Superioris. The 
depression in the upper lip below the 
nose. 

Lacu'na Mag'na. A lacuna in the 
anterior portion of the urethra. 

Lacu'nse, Howship’s. A condi¬ 
tion noted in osteitis in which the bone 
rarefies, semicircular excavations being 
formed. 

Lacu'nae Morgagni. Small de¬ 
pressions in the urethra. 

La'cus L&chryma'lis. The tear- 
lake ; a small triangular space toward 
which the tears flow, situated between 
the eyelids and ball of the eye, at the 
nasal canthus, near the punctum. 

Lady’s Slipper. Cypripedium. 

Lady Webster’s Pills. Pilulse 

aloes et mastiches; pills of aloes and 
mastic. 

Leev'ogyre. (Lat. Isevus, “ left,” 
and gyraxe, “ to turn.”) A substance 
turning rays to the left in circular 
polarization; the reverse of dextro- 
gyre. 

Lsev'ulose. (Lat. Isevus, “ left.”) 
A syrupy, uncrystallizable constituent 
of fruit-sugar, isomeric with glucose; 
it is so called from its rotating the plane 
of polarization to the left. See Dex¬ 
trose. 

Lagne'sis. (Gr. ).ayvo<z, “ lecherous.”) 
Lust; inordinate desire of sexual in¬ 
tercourse. Satyriasis; erotomania. 

Lagophthal'mia. (Gr. i.ayw$, 
“ hare,” and ixpOaApos, “ eye.”) Hare’s 
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eye ; inability to close the eyelids. A 
disorder (named from the asserted state 
of the eye of the hare when asleep) 
wherein there is a shortening of the 
upper lid, and consequent defective 
power of closing the palpebrae. 

Lagos'toma. Hare-lip. 

Lalla'tion. Lullaby-speech with 
the use of liquid l, or of l for r ; a va¬ 
riety of psellismus. 

Laloneuro'sis. Nervous disorder 
of speech. 

Lamarck'ism. A general term ap¬ 
plied to the evolution theory of La¬ 
marck, assuming that certain condi¬ 
tions, as heat, light, and electricity, 
can generate in non-living matter the 
condition of life; much of the general 
theory of evolution developed by Dar¬ 
win, and commonly ascribed to him, 
may justly be credited to Lamarck. 

Lamb'doid. (From the Gr. letter 
lambda (4), and eidos, u resemblance.”) 
Lambdoidal; resembling the Greek let¬ 
ter lambda (4) ; applied to the occipito¬ 
parietal suture. See Suture. 

Lamella. (Dim. of Lat. lamina , a 
“plate.”) A thin plate or scale. Lamina. 

Lam'ellar, Lam'ellate. Foliated; 
composed of or exhibiting lamellae; lam¬ 
inated. 

Lam'ina. (Lat., pi. laminee .) 1. 

Lamella. A thin plate, layer, scale, or 
partition of bone, membrane, or other 
substance. 2. The border or the spread¬ 
ing part of a petal in a polypetalous 
flower. 

Lam'ina Cilia'ris. The ciliary zone. 

Lam'ina Cine'rea. A layer of 
gray matter at the base of the brain, 
which forms a part of the floor of the 
third ventricle. 

Lam'ina Cor'nea. Taenia Tarini. 
A thickening of the lining membrane 
i of the ventricle with which the vena 
Galeni of its own side is overlaid. 

Lam'ina Cribro'sa. 1. The cribri¬ 
form plate or lamella of the ethmoid 
bone. 2. A sieve-like layer formed by 
the sclerotic coat at the entrance of the 
optic nerve. 


Lam'ina Denticula'ta. A cover¬ 
ing of the part of the vestibular sur¬ 
face of the osseous zone, which is known 
as denticulata, from which a series of 
teeth project into the cochlea. 

Lam'ina, Elas'tic. Two mem¬ 
branes which invest the fibrous part 
of the cornea—an anterior elastic mem¬ 
brane, and a posterior, the latter being 
called the membrane of Demours or 
Descemet. 

Lam'ina Pus'ca. The inner lining 
of the sclerotic coat of the eye. 

Lam'ina Spiralis. The septum 
of the cochlea which divides it into 
two parts and winds around the mo¬ 
diolus. 

Lam'ina of a Ver'tebra. Bony 
processes which commence by two 
pedicles at the posterior parts of the 
sides of the body of the vertebra, and 
arch backward to form the foramen for 
the spinal cord. 

Lam'inae Dorsa'les. Two oval 
masses on each side of the primitive 
groove of the embryo, which by their 
approach form a groove to lodge the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Lam'inse Ventrales or Viscerales. 
Thickenings and prolongations of the 
serous layer of germinal membrane, 
which unite to form the anterior walls 
of the trunk. 

Lam'inate. Composed of laminae 
or layers of foliated structure. 

Lamp'-black. The carbon thrown 
off in burning pitch and other resinous 
substances; a variety of carbon, the 
characteristics of which are the total 
absence of crystalline structure and its 
exceedingly minute state of division. 
The finest is produced by collecting the 
smoke from a lamp, although it is gen¬ 
erally prepared from coal-tar. 

Lana Philosoph'ica. Philosophical 
wool, flowers of zinc, or oxide of zinc. 

L&n'pet. A sharp-pointed, two-edged 
surgical instrument used in phlebotomy 
and in opening abscesses, tumors, etc. 

Lancinating. (Lat. lancinare ,“ to 
thrust through.”) Piercing, darting, 
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stabbing; a term applied to certain 
pains of a peculiar shooting character, 
as if produced by the thrust of a sharp 
instrument; they especially accompany 
cancer. 

Landing. The operative use of 
the lancet. Opening, piercing, or cut¬ 
ting, as with a lancet. 

Lan^i'si, Nerves of. Filaments 
of the corpus callosum of the brain. 
See Nerve. 

Land-Scurvy. Purpura haemor- 
rhagica. 

Lan'guor. Lassitude ; feebleness ; 
depression or debility induced by ex¬ 
haustion. Atony or faintness. 

Lan'olin. A fatty substance ex¬ 
tracted from wool. 

Lanu'go. (Lat. lana, “ wool.”) 
Down ; wool; soft, fine hair. The term 
is variously applied to the fine wool¬ 
like hair with which the human foetus 
during the sixth month is thickly cov¬ 
ered, to the soft hair of different parts 
of the body, to down, lint, the first 
beard, etc. 

Lapac'tic. Purgative; laxative. 

Lap'arogele. (Gr. Xanapa, the 
“loins,” and xrjXrj, “tumor.”) Lumbar 
hernia ; rupture in the lumbar regions. 

Laparo-colot'omy. Inguinal col- 
otomy. 

Laparo-qystdt'omy. (Gr. Xa-apa, 
“ loin,” xu<tti<z, “ bladder,” and ropy, “ in¬ 
cision.”) Incision, through the anterior 
abdominal parietes, of a cyst containing 
an extra-uterine foetus. Also applied 
to a method of lithotomy ; suprapubic 
cystotomy. 

Laparo-enterot'omy. (Gr. Xaxapa, 
“ loin,” evrepov, “ intestine,” and roprj, 
“ incision.”) Enterotomy through an 
abdominal incision. The operation of 
cutting through the loins into the in¬ 
testinal canal. 

Laparo - myi'tis. (Gr. Xa-apa , 
“ loin,” p.u?. “ muscle,” and suffix -ids, 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
abdominal muscles. 

Lapards'copy. (Gr. Xa-apa , “ loin,” 


and axoneiv, “ to examine,”) The ex¬ 
amination of the loins by means of the 
stethoscope, plessimeter, etc. Abdomi¬ 
noscopy ( q . v .). 

Lap'arotome. (Gr. Xanapa, “ loin,” 
and repveiv, “ to cut.”) An instrument 
with which to perform laparotomy. 

Laparot'omy. (From the same.) 
Abdominal incision. Gastrotomy of 
the lumbar region. A general term 
for the operation of opening the ab¬ 
dominal cavity, especially when exe¬ 
cuted in the region of the loin. The 
term of course includes such operation 
involving intestinal incision ( laparo - 
enterotomy). See also Gastrotomy. 

La'pis. (Lat.) A stone calculus. 
L. Infema'lis, lunar caustic. L. Divi'- 
nus, a substance used to make an eye¬ 
water, and consisting of sulphate of 
copper, nitrate of potash, and alum. 

Lap'pa. Burdock ; the root is con¬ 
sidered diuretic and diaphoretic. 

La'queus. (Lat., “ a noose.”) Lem¬ 
niscus. L. Gut'turis, gangrenous cy- 
nanche. A malignant tonsilitis, with 
suffocating sensation. 

Lard. Melted hog-fat. Adeps suillus. 
See Adeps. 

Larda'qein. Amyloid matter. 

Larda'qeous. (Lat. lardum, “lard.”) 
Resembling, consisting of, or of the na¬ 
ture of, lard. Applied to cancerous tis¬ 
sue resembling Jard, etc. 

Larda'qeous Degeneration. Am¬ 
yloid degeneration ; infiltration of an 
organ with a peculiar nitrogenous sub¬ 
stance. See Degeneration. 

Lar'inoid. (Gr. Xapwos, “ fat,” and 
eidos, “ resemblance.”) Lardaceous ; 
applied to a variety of cancer in which 
the morbid product resembles lard. 

Lar'rea Mexica'na. Creasote-plant. 
A shrub of the natural order Zygophyl- 
lacese, growing in the south-western 
parts of the United States and Mexico. 
It abounds in a strong-scented resinous 
substance resembling creasote in odor, 
and is employed medicinally in rheu¬ 
matism and in syphilitic pains. 

Lar'va. (Lat., “ a mask.”) The 
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first stage of insects after leaving the 
egg; an early condition in insect meta¬ 
morphosis. 

Larynge'al, lar-in-je-al. Pertaining 
to the larynx. L. Arteries. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) L. Nerves, two nerves fur¬ 
nished by the par vagum and dis¬ 
tributed to the larynx. (See Nerve.) 
L. Pouch'es, small recesses leading 
upward from the anterior part of each 
ventricle of the larynx. L. Veins. 
See Vein. 

Laryng-is'mus. (Gr. yapuyy^w, to 
“ croak.”) Convulsive affection of the 
opening of the larynx; spasm of the 
glottis, occasioning contraction or clo¬ 
sure of the orifice. 

Laryngls'mus Strid'ulus. Spu¬ 
rious croup or pseudo-croup. Spasm of 
the glottis. Apnoea infantum. Spasmodic 
croup. Asthma thymicum. A spasm 
of the laryngeal muscles, which are sup¬ 
plied by the recurrent laryngeal nerve, 
due to irritation of the terminal fila¬ 
ments of the pneumogastric (Bartho- 
low). Frequently associated with rach¬ 
itis. The child awakens during the 
night, having previously (as a rule) pre¬ 
sented catarrhal symptoms, or it may 
be disturbance of digestion ; coughing in 
a metallic tone, with stridor on inspira¬ 
tion. The face and lips are blue, and 
the patient struggles for breath. 

Laryngi'tis. (Gr. Xapuyz, “ larynx,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Cy- 
anche laryngea. Angina laryngea. This 
disease is a catarrhal inflammation of 
the laryngeal mucous membrane, acute 
or chronic in its nature, the larynx 
being the seat of pain and tickling, 
and a noisy, toneless cough existing, 
which cough does not present the stridor 
on inspiration which occurs in croup. 
Various forms of laryngitis have been 
described: Follicular laryngitis, dys- 
phonia clericorum or clergyman’s sore 
throat, tubercular laryngitis or phthis¬ 
ical laryngitis, gouty laryngitis, acute 
oedematous laryngitis, diffuse cellular 
laryngitis, and specific or syphilitic 
laryngitis. 


Laryngi'tis, Mock. Hysterical 
disorder of the larynx. 

Laryngog'raphy. An anatomical 
description of the larynx. 

Laryngol'ogy. (Gr. Xapuyz, “lar¬ 
ynx,” and Xoyos, “ discourse.”) That 
branch of medical science which treats 
of the larynx. A treatise on the larynx. 

Laryngop'athy. Affection of the 
larynx. 

Laryngoph'ony. (Gr. Xapoy £, “ lar¬ 
ynx,” and <pwv7j, “ voice.”) Tracheal 
or laryngeal voice. The sound of the 
voice in the larynx or trachea heard 
in a healthy person when he speaks, 
the auditor’s stethoscope being placed 
over the larynx or trachea. The voice- 
sound heard over a consolidated lung 
or a lung-cavity is denominated pec¬ 
toriloquy. 

Laryngophthi'sis. Tubercular lar¬ 
yngitis. 

Laryngople'gia. Paralysis of the 
laryngeal muscles. 

Laryngorrhce'a. A copious flow of 
mucous or serous fluid from the larynx. 

Laryn'goscope. (Gr. Xapuy~, “ lar¬ 
ynx,” and <rxw7rs£v, “ to examine.”) An 
instrument for observing the larynx. 
It is a little mirror on a stem, which is 
placed upon the soft palate and illumi¬ 
nated by a forehead reflector. 

Laryngos'copy. (From the same.) 
Inspection of the larynx by means of 
the laryngoscope. 

Laryn'gospasm. Laryngismus 
stridulus. 

Laryngosteno'sis. Cyanche tra- 
chealis or laryngeal contraction. 

Laryn'gotome. An instrument 
for opening the larynx. 

Laryngot'omy. (Gr. Xapuy “ lar¬ 
ynx,” and Tspveiv, u to cut.”) An opera¬ 
tion for opening the larynx. In this 
operation the thyro-hyoid membrane is 
opened. 

Laryngotrachel'tis. An inflam¬ 
mation of the larynx and trachea. 

Laryngo-firaeheotomy. An opera¬ 
tion in which the larynx is opened and 
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one or more of the upper rings of the 
trachea. 

Laryngo-ty'phus. Typhoid fever 
complicated by an inflammation of the 
larynx, with great congestion, exuda¬ 
tion, or ulceration. 

Lar'ynx. (Gr. kapuys.') The larynx 
is a musculo-cartilaginous structure 
lined with mucous membrane, situated 
at the top of the trachea and below the 
root of the tongue and the hyoid bone. 
It is the organ of voice. The cartilages 
of the larynx are nine in number, and 
are named as follows : Thyroid, cricoid, 
epiglottis, two arytenoid, two cornicula 
laryngis (cartilages of Santorini), and 
two cuneiform (cartilages of Wrisberg). 
These cartilages are connected by lig¬ 
aments. The two superior thyro-aryte- 
noid ligaments are the false vocal cords, 
and the two inferior thyro-arytenoid lig¬ 
aments are the true vocal cords. The 
crico-thyroid membrane connects the 
adjacent margins of the cricoid and 
thyroid cartilages; through this the 
knife enters in a “quick” laryngotomy. 

Lastjiv'ious. Wanton ; libidinous ; 
lustful. 

Las'situde. Weariness; debility. 

La'tent. (Lat. latere , “ to lie hid.”) 
Hidden ; concealed ; not apparent; not 
manifest or appreciable. Applied to 
diseases when the symptoms are con¬ 
cealed and the diagnosis very obscure. 

La'tent Pe'riod. That space of 
time during which certain diseases lurk 
in the system before their presence is 
manifested by symptoms. 

Lat'erad. Toward lateral aspect. 

Lat'eral. (Lat. latus, “ side.”) Per¬ 
taining to the side. 

Lat'eral As'pect. Dextral or sinis- 
tral aspect from the mesial plane. 

Lateral Operation. See Opera¬ 
tion. 

Lateral Sinuses. See Sinus. 

Lateri/tious. (Lat. later, “ brick.”) 
Resembling brick-dust. Applied to the 
brickdust-like sediment sometimes de¬ 
posited from the urine of persons suffer¬ 
ing with fever. 


Latero-flex'ion. (Lat. latus, “side,” 
and Jlexio, “a bending.”) A lateral 
bending, as of the uterus. 

Latero-ver'sion. (Lat. latus, “side,” 
and verto, to “ turn.”) A lateral tilt¬ 
ing, as of the uterus. 

La'tex. (Lat.) The vital fluid of 
vegetation. 

Lath'yrus. A genus of herbs of 
the natural order Leguminosse, natives 
of Europe and the United States. The 
seeds when thoroughly ripe are some¬ 
times employed as a narcotic, and when 
young and tender are used as an article 
of diet. 

Latib'ulum. (Lat. latere , “ to lie 
hid.”) The hidden matter of infectious 
diseases. 

Lat'ica. (From the same.) A latent 
remittent fever of the quotidian type. 

Latis'simus. (Lat. superl. of latus, 
“ broad.”) The broadest; applied to 
certain muscles. See Muscle. 

Laud'able Pus. Healthy pus. 

Lau'danum, Tinctura opii; tinc¬ 
ture of opium. The term has also been 
applied to the extract and to various 
preparations of opium. The properties 
and uses of laudanum are similar to 
those of opium itself. The word is of 
obscure derivation, possibly allied to 
labdanum. 

Laugh'ing 1 Gas. Nitrous oxide ; 
protoxide of nitrogen ; nitrogen mon¬ 
oxide. The familiar term arises from 
the effects of its inhalation. 

Laura/^ese, law-ray-she-e. The name 
of a natural order of subtropical ex¬ 
ogenous trees of many species. Cam¬ 
phor is a familiar product of the order, 
as well as cinnamon, sassafras, and 
bebeerine. Aromatic, tonic, and stim¬ 
ulant properties characterize most of 
the varieties. 

Lau'rel. The genus Laurus; a name 
often misapplied to many species of 
plants, the true laurel being Laurus 
nobilis. The common laurel of Eng¬ 
land is the Prunus Laurocerasus , and 
in the United States laurel is the fa- 
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miliar name for several species of mag¬ 
nolia, rhododendron, and kalmia. 

Laurin. An active and bitter prin¬ 
ciple of Laurus nobUus. 

Laurocer'asus. Pharmacopoeial 
name for Prunus Laurocerasus, the com¬ 
mon laurel of England. 

Lau'rus. A genus of trees of the 
natural order Lauracese. 

Laurus Benzoin. Lindera benzoin. 

Lau'rus Cam'phora. TheLinnaean 
name of the camphor-tree. See Cam- 
PHORA OfFICINARUM. 

Lau'rus Cas'sia, kash-e-ah. The 
name of the Cassia lignea or wild cin¬ 
namon-tree, the bark of which is called 
Cassia lignea and the leaves Folia mala- 
bathri. 

Lau'rus Cinnamo'mum. The cin¬ 
namon-tree. 

Lau'rus Culila'wan. A species 
of laurel, the bark of which closely re¬ 
sembles cinnamon, and is called Cortex 
Culilawan. 

Lau'rus Nob'ilis. The bay laurel 
or sweet bay. An aromatic evergreen 
tree, native of Asia and Southern Eu¬ 
rope. It has a beautiful foliage, which 
was used by the Greeks and Romans 
in decorating the brows and heads of 
their heroes. A fixed oil and a volatile 
oil obtained from the fruit and leaves 
are used medicinally. 

Lau'rus Sas'safras. The sassafras- 
tree. 

Lavamen'tum. (Lat. lavare , “to 
wash.”) Clyster ; injection ; enema. 

Lavan'dula. (Lat. lavare , “to wash,” 
as used in lotions.) Lavender. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the flowers of 
Lavandula vera.. Also a Linnaean genus 
of the natural order Labiatse. Laven¬ 
der-flowers have a pleasant odor and 
a warm, bitterish taste, depending on 
an essential oil, and have been used as a 
stimulant and tonic. The oil also enters 
into the composition of eau de Cologne. 

Lavan'dula Spi'ea. Common lav¬ 
ender-plant ; native of Europe. 

Lavan'dula Stoe'chas. An Ara¬ 


bian or European plant, the flowering 
tops of which form the base of the 
Strop de stechas , a reputed tonic and 
sudorific. The Arabians used the plant 
as an antispasmodic. 

Lavan'dula Ve'ra. Lavandula 
spica. 

Lavate'ra. A genus of shrubby 
plants of the natural order Malvaceae, 
natives of the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. They are muci¬ 
laginous, and have been used as emol¬ 
lients. 

Lave'ment. Clyster; enema. 

Laver, Purple. The Porphyra lacin- 
iata, an algaceous plant, pickled with 
salt; of antiscorbutic properties. 

Law of Avogadro. Ampere’s law. 
Equal volumes of all substances when 
in the state of gas, and under like con¬ 
ditions, contain the same number of 
molecules. 

Law of Boyle. Law of Mariotte. 
The volume of a confined mass of gas 
is inversely proportional to the pressure 
to which it is exposed: the smaller 
the pressure the larger the volume, and 
the greater the pressure the less the 
volume. 

Law of Charles. The volume of 
a given mass of gas under a constant 
pressure varies directly as the absolute 
temperature. 

Law of Definite Proportions. 

Dalton’s law. The proportions by 
weight according to which bodies com¬ 
bine are invariable for each combina¬ 
tion, and these proportions are known 
as equivalents. 

Law, Gay-Lussac’s. That there is 
a simple relation between the sum of 
the volumes of gas which enter into 
combination and the volume occupied 
by the gaseous form of such combina¬ 
tion ; thus, 2 volumes of hydrogen and 
1 volume of oxygen form 2 volumes 
of aqueous vapor; and 1 volume of 
hydrogen and 1 volume of chlorine 
form 2 volumes of hydrochloric acid 
gas. 

Law of Multiple Proportions. 
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When two bodies, simple or compound, 
unite in several proportions to form 
several compounds, the weight of one 
body being taken as constant, the weight 
of the other varies according to a sim¬ 
ple ratio. 

Law, Ohm’s. The strength of the 
current varies directly as the electro¬ 
motive force, and inversely as the re¬ 
sistance of the circuit. 

Lawso'nia. A genus of shrubs 
of the natural order Lythracese. See 
Henne. 

Lawso'nia Iner'mis. The name 
of the plant from which henna is pro¬ 
cured. It is native of India, Egypt, 
etc., and its root is slightly astringent. 

Lax. (Lat. laxare, “ to loose.”) 
Loose, especially as to the intestines. 

Lax'ative. (From the same.) Gently 
purgative. Applied to medicines which 
are mild aperients, which loosen the 
contents of the intestinal canal, and 
gently open the bowels. Agents having 
slightly cathartic operation, such as 
prunes, tamarinds, magnesia, manna, 
olive oil, etc. See also Cathartic. 

LSxa'tor. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to a muscle which acts as a re¬ 
laxes See Muscle. 

Lax'Ity. (Lat. laxus, “ loose.”) 
Want of tenseness or tone ; looseness ; 
laxness; applied to the condition of a 
tissue which is loose or relaxed. 

Layer, Animal. Serous layers; the 
name of the upper of the two layers of 
the blastodermic vesicle of the im¬ 
pregnated ovum. 

Layer, Primor'dial Mu'cous. The 
whitish pellicle which forms on a fluid 
containing organic substance in solu¬ 
tion, as the first phenomenon of fer¬ 
mentation or incipient putrefaction. 

Laz&ret'to. (It. lazzero, “ leper.”) 
A hospital or station for the perform¬ 
ance of quarantine. 

Lazaret'to Fever. A low fever oc¬ 
curring among people who are crowded 
together. 

L6ad. (Lat .plumbum.') A familiar 
bluish-white metal of 11.38 sp. gr., so 


soft that it can be scratched with the 
nail; it may be drawn out to wire or 
hammered into plate, but possesses little 
tenacity or elasticity. It does not oc¬ 
cur free in nature, the lead of com¬ 
merce being obtained from galena. It 
fuses at 325° C. 

Lead, Black. The familiar name 
of plumbago or graphite. It is a car¬ 
buret of iron, and is employed in mak¬ 
ing pencils, crucibles, etc. 

Lead Line. See Gingival Line. 

Lead Palsy. Paralysis saturnma. 
Painter’s palsy ; a form of paralysis oc¬ 
curring among those who are exposed 
to the emanations of lead, workmen in 
lead-mines, painters, plumbers, etc. 

Lead Poi'soning. Morbid phe¬ 
nomena induced by lead received into 
the system, as in file-makers, etc. 

Lead, Red. Plumbi oxidum ru- 
brum. Minium or red oxide of lead ; a 
tasteless powder of an intensely red 
color, often inclining to orange. It is 
chiefly used in making glass. 

Lead Rheu'matism. Lead neur¬ 
algia. The neuralgic and spasmodic 
pains caused by the poison of lead. 

Lead, Sugar of. Normal acetate 
of lead; an irritant poison ; a crystal- 
lizable salt, prepared by dissolving 
litharge in pyroligneous acid, or by 
exposing lead half immersed in acetic 
acid to heat or air. Plumbi acetas. 

Lead, White. Cerussa ; generally 
basic carbonate of lead; a white sub¬ 
stance much used as a paint, produced 
in the form of flakes by the action of 
the vapor of vinegar on lead. 

Leaf. (Lat. folium.') An organ of 
plants, consisting of an expansion of the 
bark, performing the functions of respi¬ 
ration and assimilation. 

Leap'ing Ague. Species of ta- 
rantism, chorea, or dancing mania, with 
morbid propensity to leap, which has 
occurred in portions of Scotland. 

LSav'en. Any substance which pro¬ 
duces fermentation, as in dough; a 
mass of sour dough which, mixed with 
a larger quantity of dough or paste, 
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produces fermentation, rendering it 
light. 

Lec'ca Gum. Olive gum. The 
resiniform exudation of the European 
olive. 

Le 9 'ithine. (Or. Xsxi0o$, the “ yel¬ 
low of egg.”) A complex, neutral, 
definite fat substance containing nitro¬ 
gen and phosphorus, found in the brain, 
nerves, yolk of eggs, etc. The action 
of baryta-water causes it to decompose 
into glycerino-phosphoric acid, stearic 
acid, and neurin. 

Lee'tual. (Lat. lectm, “ bed.”) Per¬ 
taining to a bed ; clinical. 

Le 9 ythida' 9 ese, les-ith-e-day-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of South 
American exogenous trees, a species 
of which produces the Brazil-nut. 

Ledoyen’s Disinfect'ing Flu'id. 
A solution of nitrate of lead in water. 
See Liquid. 

Le'dum. A genus of European and 
North American shrubs of the natural 
order Ericaceae. 

Le'dum Latifo'lium. Labrador 
tea. A shrub growing in damp places 
of the United States and Canada. The 
leaves have been employed as a tea, 
and are reputed to be tonic and pec¬ 
toral. 

Le'dum Palus'tre. Marsh tea. A 
shrub of Europe, Canada, etc., the 
leaves of which have an aromatic 
taste and yield an essential oil called 
the oil of ledum. The plant was 
formerly used in Switzerland in place 
of hops. 

Leech. Bdella ; hirudo ; a blood¬ 
sucking aquatic worm ; a genus of the 
class Vermes. See Hirudo. 

Leg. The lower extremity, or that 
part of it from knee to ankle. 

Leg Fe'ver. An exanthematous 
African fever which is accompanied by 
acute pain and spasm of the legs. 

Leg, Milk. Phlegmasia dolens. 

Legu'mm. A kind of vegetable 
casein ; a nutritious food contained in 
the seeds of beans, peas, nuts, etc. 


Legumlno'sae. Fabaceae. The name 
of an extensive and important natural 
order of polypetalous exogenous plants 
of wide distribution, commonly charac¬ 
terized by bearing leguminous fruits. 
Peas, beans, kino, indigo, senna, liquor¬ 
ice, gum arabic, copaiba, and tamarinds 
are among the familiar examples of the 
various products of the varieties of this 
order; many species are tonic, purga¬ 
tive, or narcotic. 

Legu'minous. Pod-like; bearing 
legumes or pods. 

Leiomyo'ma. Myoma composed 
of unstriated muscular fibre. 

Lelphee'mia, li-fe-me-ah. (Gr. Xsmio. 
.to “ fail,” and ai/ia, “ blood.”) Paucity 
or poverty of blood. Anaemia. 

Leipopsy'chia, li-pop-si-ke-ah. (Gr. 

Xeinu), to fail,” and “ the life.”) 

Leipothymia. 

Leipothym'Ia, li-po-thim-e-ah. (Gr. 

XstTTuj, to “ fail,” and Ou/jlo 9 , “ mind.”) 
Syncope ; fainting; deliquium animi. 
Leipopsychia, apopsychia, or apsychia. 

Lei'ter’s Coil. A coil of flexible 
metallic tubing, designed for ready 
application to any part of the body, 
through which a current of water of any 
desired temperature may be kept con¬ 
stantly flowing. 

Lem'nian Earth. A compound of 
aluminum found in Lemnos, and some¬ 
what similar to Armenian bole. 

Lemnis'cus. (Lat., a “ ribbon.”) 
A collection of nerve-fibres which, 
emerging laterally from the substance 
of the pons, cross obliquely the pro¬ 
longation of the cerebellar peduncles. 

Lem'on. The fruit of Citrus 
Limonum ( q . V . y . 

Lem'on Scur'vy-Grass. Cochlea- 
ria officinalis ; a powerful antiscorbutic, 

Lem'ons, A9'id of. Citric Acid 
( q . v . y . 

Lem'ons, Salt of. Oxalic acid, 
with a small portion of potash. See 
Salt. 

Lemos'ity. (Gr. Xrjfivj, a secretion 
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in the eye.) Inflammation of the an¬ 
gles of the eye; weak or watery eyes. 

LSn'hjgps. (Lat. leniter , “ gently,” 
and capiu, to “ seize.”) A form of 
short obstetric forceps with a transverse 
lock-handle. 

Lenitive. (Lat. lenire , “ to as¬ 
suage.”) Assuaging ; palliating ; ap¬ 
plied to a soothing, emollient, or lax¬ 
ative agent. A medicine which allays 
irritation. Also, Laxative (</. v.~). 

Len'itive Elec'tuary. One that 
purges gently ; the former name of the 
Confectio Sennse. 

Lens. (Lat. lens, “lentil.”) A trans¬ 
parent disk to refract light, usually 
made of crown or flint glass. The 
term is also employed to designate the 
crystalline solid body of the eye having 
the form of a double-convex lens. Many 
forms of lenses are used in spectacles 
and other optical instruments. 

Lentlc'ula. A freckle; ephelis. 
Lentigo. 

Lentie'ular. (Lat. lens , a “ lentil.”) 
Resembling a lentil. Lens-shaped ; per¬ 
taining to a lens. Double-convex. Also 
the curious name of a surgical instru¬ 
ment for removing the irregularities of 
bone after the use of the trephine. 

Lentie'ular Bone. Os orbiculare. 

Lentie'ular Gan'glion. Ciliary or 
ophthalmic ganglion, the centre of 
nerve-supply of the eyeball, situated 
in the posterior part of the orbit, be¬ 
tween the optic nerve and the external 
rectus muscle. See Ganglion. 

Lentie'ular Glands. See Gland. 

Lentie'ular Papil'lse. The papillae 
circumvallatse , situated at the posterior 
part of the tongue. 

LentCgo. (Lat. lens , a “ lentil.”) 
Freckles. Epichrosis lenticula. A cu¬ 
taneous disorder characterized by the 
appearance, chiefly on the face, of col¬ 
ored spots the shape of lentils. The 
spot is seated in the rete mucosum, 
and is a local deposit of pigment. 

LSnti'tis. (From lens, and Gr. suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) An unclassical 


term for inflammation of the crystal¬ 
line lens. Piiacitis (q. v.). 

Len'tor. (Lat. lentus, “thick.”) The 
viscidity or thick consistence of a fluid. 

Len'tous. (From the same.) Vis¬ 
cous ; tenacious. 

Leono'tis Leonu'rus. A South 
African plant of the natural order 
Labiatse, having a nauseous taste and 
peculiar smell. It is reputed to be 
cathartic. 

Leonti'asis. (Gr. hwv, “ lion.”) • 
Elephantiasis leonina. A name given 
to elephantiasis Graecorum, the tuber¬ 
cular variety of leprosy. It is sup¬ 
posed to make the patient look fierce 1 
or lion-like.' Facial leprosy. 

Leon'todon. (Gr. kewv, “ lion,” and 
oduus, “ tooth.”) A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Cumpositse, the sev- j 
eral species of which are natives of 
Europe and Asia. 

Leon'todon Tarax'acum. Dande- 

lion. Its leaves when young are some- ’ 
times eaten as salad, and the roots are 
roasted and used as a substitute for 
coffee. They are reputed to be aperient 
and diuretic. 

Leonu'rus Cardi'aca. Motherwort. 
An exotic plant of the natural order 
Labiatse. It has been used in hysteria 
and other nervous affections. 

Leop'ard’s Bane. Familiar term 
for Arnica montana. 

L6p'er. (Gr. kenpa, “ leprosy.”) One 
affected with leprosy. 

Lepid'ium. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Cruciferse. It com¬ 
prises many species, natives of Europe, 
Asia, etc., some of which are used me¬ 
dicinally. 

Lepid'ium Ibe'ris. A plant hav¬ 
ing a warm, pungent taste, recommend¬ 
ed as an antiscorbutic, antiseptic, and 
stomachic. 

Lepid'ium Sati'vum. Garden 
cress or pepper-grass. A plant, the 
leaves of which have a warm, pungent 
taste, and are used as a salad. 

Lgpidop'tera. (Gr. kem$, “ scale,” 
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and 7 rre/jov, “ wing.”) The name of an 
order of insects including butterfly, 
moth, “ miller,” etc. 

Lepido'sis. (Gr. Ae-£?, “ scale,” and 
suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) Scale- 
skin ; ichthyosis. Good's generic term 
for Pityriasis ( q. v.). 

Lepori'num La'bium. Hare-lip. 

Lep'ra. (Gr. Asrpo?, “ scaly.”) A 
form of squamous cutaneous disease, 
believed to be identical with psoriasis. 
In this disease there are raised red 
patches covered with scales of dry 
epidermis. In lepra the patches are 
circular and the scales are large. In 
psoriasis the patches are not annular or 
strictly circumscribed, and the scales 
are finer. Lepra is not true leprosy, 
but false leprosy; it is one of the 
forms of leprosy of the Jews. 

Lepra Alphoi'des. White leprosy. 
Psoriasis. 

Lepra Arabum. Elephantiasis 
Graecorum. 

Lep'rosy (True). (From the same.) 
Elephantiasis of the Greeks. A disease 
characterized by the appearance of tu¬ 
bercles of granulation tissue, which are 
preceded by erythematous patches, and 
which eventually ulcerate. There are 
also evidences of derangement of the 
nervous system, with zones of anaes¬ 
thesia and crops of eruptions over the 
nerve-trunks, and the blood is mark¬ 
edly impoverished. The face particu¬ 
larly is the part attacked ; it becomes 
much thickened, as do the limbs. The 
disease is often hereditary. Two forms 
of the disease are distinguished, the an¬ 
aesthetic and the tubercular. This dis¬ 
ease is especially common in the East. 

Lepri/asis. Lepidosis lepriasis. The 
specific designation of leprosy. 

LSp'rous. Pertaining to leprosy. 
Infected with leprosy. 

Lepros'ity. Scaliness. 

Leprophthal'mia. The ophthalmia 
occurring in a leper. 

Lepro'sis. The progress of leprosy. 

Leprosa'rium. A leper-house or 
hospital. 


Leptan'dra. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the rhizome and rootlets of Lep- 
tandra Virginica or Veronica Virginica. 
Its properties are cathartic. 

Leptan'dra Virgin'ica. Veronica 

Virginica. 

Leptan'drin. The active principle 
of Leptandra Virginica. It is reputed 
to be a cholagogue cathartic, and is 
used to a great extent in substitution 
for mercury. 

Leptomeningi'tis. (Gr. Ae*™?, 
“ thin,” / njvtyi “ membrane,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the pia mater; meningitis, arachnitis, 
encephalitis. 

Leptosper'mum Flaves'pens. 
An Australian shrub of the natural or¬ 
der Myrtacese ; an infusion of the leaves 
has been recommended as a remedy for 
scurvy. 

Lgp'tothrix. (Gr. Xsnros, “ thin,” 
and Opd;, “ hair.”) A long, thread-like 
bacterium. Bacillus ; a genus of schi- 
zomycetous fungi. (See Bacillus and 
Bacteria.) L. Autumna'lis, Acarus 
autumnaiis. L. Bucca'lis, alga of the 
mouth ; a minute parasitic fungus some¬ 
times found in the mouth, developed in 
aphthous inflammation and otherwise, 
but of no pathological importance. L., 
Ferment of, the commonest of the fer¬ 
menting mucedinales of saccharine so¬ 
lutions, occurring in association with 
diphtheritic phenomena in the oesoph¬ 
agus, stomach, etc., and as a conse¬ 
quence of the imbibition of bad beer. 

Leptotrich'ia. (Gr. Astt™?, “ thin,” 
and Optt;, “ hair.”) Fineness or thin¬ 
ness of the hair. 

Le'sion, le-zhun. (Lat. loedere, “to 
injure.”) Injury; derangement; any 
morbid change in the function or tex¬ 
ture of an organ. A word of extended 
and somewhat indefinite application, 
signifying any injury to, morbid altera¬ 
tion in, or vitiated condition of, an or¬ 
gan, part, or tissue. Disorder, hurt, 
wound, injury, solution of continuity; 
pathological organic change involving 
function or structure. L. of Con- 
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tinu'ity, solution of continuity. L. 
of Nutri'tion, applied to pathological 
alterations in the capillary system, con¬ 
sisting in excess or deficiency of blood 
in the process of assimilation and ab¬ 
sorption, etc. L., Organ'ic, organic 
disease. The term has been applied 
generically to most chronic diseases 
not accompanied by fever, inflamma¬ 
tion, haemorrhage, or nervous affection. 

Le'thal. (Gr. Lj Oij, “oblivion.”) 
Pertaining to death; deadly, mortal, 
fatal. 

Lethar'gic. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, lethargy. 

Lgth'argy, leth-ar-je. (Gr. hrfirj, 
“ forgetfulness.”) Profound stupor. 
Lethargus. An accentuation into com¬ 
plete unconsciousness of morbid som¬ 
nolence. English writers often desig¬ 
nate it trance. It may be ushered in 
by marked symptoms of hysteria. The 
face is usually pale, the pulse, though 
at first slow, becomes rapid and feeble, 
the respirations are as a rule quiet, but 
may be hurried and shallow, the mus¬ 
cles are either tetanic or relaxed, the 
eyelids and eyeballs are generally trem¬ 
ulous, the pupils respond to light, 
anmsthcsia of general sensation and 
sense exists, the body temperature is 
subnormal, and swallowing is often, but 
not always, possible. Lethargy may 
be so profound as closely to simulate 
death. A profound form of lethargy 
occurs among the negroes of Africa. 

Le'theon. (Gr. ^rfir h “ oblivion.”) 
Sulphuric ether; so called when first 
used as an anaesthetic inhalant. 

Lethiferous. (Gr. fydr], “oblivion,” 
and (pepi w, to “ bear.”) Death-bearing ; 
fatal; lethal; destructive. 

Leugae'mia. (Gr. Xevxo$, “ white,” 
and al/xa, “ blood.”) Leucocythaemia. 

Leu98e'thiops. (Gr. Xeoxos, “white,” 
and ai 6 co(/>, “ Ethiopian.”) An African 
albino. One having all the character¬ 
istics of a negro except the color. 

Leucas'mus. (Gr. Xeuxog, “white.”) 
A whitening of the skin from deficiency 
of pigment. Leucoderma (q. v.). 


Leu'96. (From the same.) Leuke. 
The bright white fown of true anaes¬ 
thetic leprosy. Some authors use the 
term as synonymous with morphoea 
alba. 

Leuchsemia. Leucocythaemia. 

Leu'9ic A 9 id. An acid obtained 
by the action of nitric acid on leucin. 

Leucin. (Gr. Xeuxo$, “ white.”) A 
fatty amide formed from decomposition 
of nitrogenous matter ; it is also found 
in the pancreas, liver, spleen, etc. 

Leu9ino'sis. A term used to desig¬ 
nate a condition of the liver in which 
leucin is one of its chief products. 

Leu^i'tis. (Gr. Aeoxo$, “ white,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Scle¬ 
rotitis ( q. v.). 

Leu'co9ytes. (Gr. Xsuxog, “ white,” 
and xurog, “ cell.”) The white or amoe¬ 
boid corpuscles of the blood. See 
Blood. 

Leuco9yth8e / mia. (From leucocyte. 
and Gr. aljxa, “ blood.”) A name given 
by Bennett to a disease characterized 
by a morbid and permanent increase in 
the white blood-corpuscles with de¬ 
crease in the red. It is called by Vir¬ 
chow leukaemia. 

Leucocythse'mia Splenica. Ca¬ 
chexia splenica. 

Leueo9yto / sis. (Gr. Aet>xo?,“white,” 
xuT<>$, “cell,” and suffix -osis, “morbid 
state.”) A condition in which there is 
a moderate and transient increase of 
white corpuscles. 

Leuco9ytog , en'esis. (From leuco¬ 
cyte, and Gr. yvse<ris, “ generation.”) 
The process of white-corpuscle forma¬ 
tion. 

Leueoder'ma. (Gr. Xeoxos, “white,” 
and dsp/j.a, “ skin.”) White discolora¬ 
tion of the skin. A cutaneous affec¬ 
tion, with white patches on a healthy 
skin, due to arrest of cutaneous pig¬ 
ment. Leucopathia ; dermato-leucoma. 
Aciiroma ( q. v.). 

Leu'col. Lcucoline. A colorless, 
heavy, oily liquid of a bitter and 
caustic taste, found in the least vol- 
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atile portions of the basic oil of coal- 
tar. 

Leu'colytes. (Gr. Xeuxog, “ white,” 
and kueiv, “ to dissolve.”) A class of 
electro-negative bodies which, dissolved 
in colorless acids, form colorless solu¬ 
tions, as tin, mercury, etc. 

Leueo'ma. (Gr. Asuxo?, “ white.”) 
Albugo oculorum. Leucomma. A 
dense, milky corneal opacity due to an 
ulcer or a wound which has caused 
a loss of substance ; in other words, 
leucoma results from a violent acute 
inflammation. Nebula results from 
chronic ophthalmia. 

Leu'eomatnes. (Gr.>ieoz»9,'“white.”) 

A group of alkaloids developed in liv¬ 
ing tissues ; somewhat analogous to the 
Ptomaines ( q . v.). 

Leueop&th'ia. (Gr. Aeuxo?, “white,” 
and TzaOo 9, “ affection.”) A diminution 
or absence of cutaneous pigment. Al¬ 
binism ( q. v.). 

Leucorrhce'a, loo-kor-re-ah. (Gr. 
teuxos, “ white,” and to “ flow.”) 
Catarrhus vaginae. Fluor albus. The 
“ whites.” Fluor muliebris. A white 
mucous discharge from the lining mem¬ 
brane of the vagina and uterus, due to 
catarrhal inflammation. If from the 
vagina alone, it is called vaginal leu- 
corrhoea; if from the uterus, uterine 
leucorrhoea. Most women occasionally 
have leucorrhoea, but its persistence 
seriously injures the health. 

Leucorrhoe'a Ana'lis. A copious 
mucous discharge from the anus or 
lower rectum. 

Leucorrhce'a, Men'straal. A form 
of leucorrhoea met with in young fe¬ 
males who have disordered menstrua¬ 
tion. 

Leuco'ses, loo-ko-seez. (Gr. teu- 
xi>s, “ white,” and suffix -osis, “ con¬ 
dition.”) Alibert’s term for the dis¬ 
eases of the lymphatic system. Ac¬ 
cording to Fuchs, a class of anaemic 
diseases. 

Leueo'sis. (From the same.) A 
whitening; the formation of leucoma. 
See also Leucoses. 


Leukse'mia. Leucocythaemia. 

Leu'ke. Leuce. 

Leukolei'num. A product of the 
dry distillation of coal; also made by 
heating quinine, cinchonine, and strych¬ 
nine with a highly-concentrated solu¬ 
tion of potash. 

Leva'tor. (Lat. levare , “ to lift.”) 
Elevator; a muscle raising a part. 
See Muscle. 

Le'ver. An obstetric instrument 
to assist the extraction of the foetal 
head. 

Lev'igated. Reduced to fine pow¬ 
der. 

LSviga/tion. (Lat. Isevigare , “ to 
polish.”) The process of rubbing any 
hard substance to a very tine powder. 
Some fluid is added to assist the ope¬ 
ration. 

Lev'ulose. Laevulose. 

Lexipyret'ic. Febrifuge. 

Ley'den Bat'tery, li-den. An elec¬ 
trical battery consisting of a number 
of Leyden jars with their internal and 
external coatings in communication 
with those of the others. 

Ley'den Jar. A foil-coated jar to 
accumulate electricity. 

Lia'tris. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Compositse; several spe¬ 
cies are included, all natives of the 
United States. 

Lia'tris Odoratis'sima. The name 
of the vanilla plant; an herb of the 
Southern United States, the leaves of 
which exhale an odor of vanilla. It is 
reputed to contain a principle resem¬ 
bling coumarin. 

Lia'tris Scario'sa and Lia'tris 
Squarro'sa. Plants which are re¬ 
puted to be efficacious in bites from 
the rattlesnake. The bruised roots 
are applied to the wound and the de¬ 
coction in milk is given internally. 

Lia'tris Spica'ta. Gay feather, 
colic-root. A plant growing in the 
meadows and moist ground of the 
Middle and Southern United States. 
Its root is said to be diuretic. 
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Li'ber. The interior fibrous bark 
of exogenous plants. Bast. 

Libid'inous. (Lat. libido ,“ lust.”) | 
Lewd; lustful. 

Li'chen, li-ken (also pron. lich-en). 
(Gr. XeuTj i/.) A papular disease of the 
skin. The eruption consists of clus¬ 
ters of reddish and conical papulae. 
It often seems to be connected with 
digestive disorder, and occasionally 
with physical fatigue and mental 
worry. Lichen tropicus is w r hat we 
commonly name prickly heat. Lichen 
ruber resembles psoriasis, but at the 
edge of the patch are characteristic 
papules. In lichen scrofulosorum the 
trunk presents an eruption of pale pap¬ 
ules, and the organism shows marked 
signs of scrofula. A form of lichen 
occurring in infants and children, in 
which the sweat-glands and papulae 
are much congested, is called stroph- 
ulus. The name lichen has been given 
to other skin conditions. The stomach 
rash of children has been called lichen 
simplex. Lichen lividus is a form of 
purpura. Lichen agrius is a form of 
acute eczema. Lichen pilaris is hair 
lichen. 

Li'chen Cetra'ria. Iceland moss 
or liverwort. Lichen islandica. From 
one variety of Iceland moss we get 
litmus. Lichen starch comes from 
liverwort. 

Li'chen Circumscrip'tus. Clus¬ 
ters of papules, which by marginal ex¬ 
tension tend to form rings. 

Li'chen, Hair. Lichen pilaris. 

Li'chen Pila'ris. A variety of 
lichen in which the papulae are limited 
to the roots of the hair. 

Li'chenPla'nus. Smooth, flat,shiny 
papules. 

Li'chen Roc9el'la. The variety of 
Iceland moss from which litmus comes. 

Li'chen Scrofulo'sus. A chronic 
lichen occurring in the strumous. 

Lichen'ic. Pertaining to lichens ; 
applied to an acid of Iceland moss. 
Called also fumaric. 

Li'chenin. Lichen starch. A starch 


obtained from Iceland moss. It is solu¬ 
ble in boiling water. 

Li'chenous. Pertaining to lichens 
or resembling lichen. 

Li'chens. A tribe of cryptogamic 
plants, mostly aerial, leafless, or peren¬ 
nial. Found on walls, tree-trunks, and 
fences. Distinguished from fungi by 
the fact that they do not feed upon 
the thing on which they live. 

Lie'berkiihn’s Glands, Crypts, or 
Follicles. The smallest of the intes¬ 
tinal glandular structures. See Gland. 

Li'en. (Lat.) The spleen, an ob¬ 
long organ in the abdominal cavity. 

Li'enal. Pertaining to the lien or 
spleen ; splenic. 

Ll6n'culus. A supernumerary 
spleen. Sometimes there are several 
of these small, supplementary, spleen¬ 
like structures. 

Lienl'tis. (From lien , and Gr. 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the spleen ; splenitis. 

Li'entery. (Gr. Ae?«s, “ smooth,” 
and evt£[)ov, “ intestine.”) A form of 
diarrhoea, the food being only partially 
digested and quickly evacuated. See 
DlARRHtEA. 

Life. (Gr. or C o>r t ; Lat, vita ; 

Fr. vie; Ger. leben.) The aggregate 
of vital phenomena ; a certain peculiar 
stimulated condition of organized mat¬ 
ter. Life has been variously defined, 
according to innumerable underlying 
theories. It is that obscure principle 
whereby organized beings are pecu¬ 
liarly endowed with certain powers 
and functions not associated with inor¬ 
ganic matter. When the vital con¬ 
dition and organic functions of a body 
cease, the body becomes subject to 
chemical affinity and the natural laws 
governing inorganic structures. Ac¬ 
cording to Herbert Spencer, life is a 
continuous adjustment of internal rela¬ 
tions to external relations; and accord¬ 
ing to Bichat, it is the aggregate of 
those functions which resist death. 
That condition of protoplasm or of an 
organized being wherein, under appro- 
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priate environment, it is capable of 
metabolism. L., Animal, that form 
of conscious life which is peculiar to 
animal existence, distinguished from 
organic life, which includes vegetable 
life also. L., Change of, climacteric ; 
menopause. L., Organic, a term 
which has been applied to the func¬ 
tions inservient to composition and de¬ 
composition, as digestion, respiration, 
circulation, calorification, absorption, 
secretion, and nutrition. L. Table, 
the tabulated statistics of the living 
and dying at various ages, out of a 
given observed population. 

Lig'ament. (Lat. ligare , “ to bind.”) 
1 . Band of glistening white fibrous tis¬ 
sue which binds the articulations of a 
joint. 2 . Suspensory apparatus of 
certain organs, as the suspensory liga¬ 
ment of the liver. L., Ac'cessory, 
the coraco-humeral ligament. L., Ala- 
ria, in the knee-joint. L., Annular, 
transverse or crucial ligament. A lig¬ 
amentous band which crosses the arch 
of the atlas, running from a tubercle 
on one articular process to a tuber¬ 
cle on the other. L., Annular, of 
the Radius, a band which forms 
with the lesser sigmoid cavity of the 
ulna a ring in which the head of 
the radius turns. L., Annular, of 
the Carpus, two in number. The 
anterior keeps the flexor muscles ap¬ 
plied to the carpus. The posterior 
covers the structures of the posterior 
portion of the wrist. L., Annular, 
of the Tarsus, two in number. The 
anterior, which spreads above the ex¬ 
tensor muscles of the toes, the tibialis 
anticus and peroneus tertius. The in¬ 
ternal, running from the internal mal¬ 
leolus to the os calcis, and helping to 
enclose the tendon-sheaths of the pos¬ 
terior tibial, flexor longus digitoruin, 
and flexor longus pollicis muscles, and 
also the plantar vessels and nerves. 
L., Arcuate, ligaments which give 
origin to the diaphragmatic muscle- 
fibres. The internal run between the 
body of the first lumbar vertebra and 
its transvei’se process, the external be¬ 


tween the transverse process of the last 
lumbar vertebra and the first rib. L., 
Atloax'oid, two ligaments, anterior 
and posterior, passing between the atlas 
and axis. L., Broad. 1 . The suspen¬ 
sory or broad ligament of the liver. 2. 
Broad ligaments of the uterus. L., 
Burns’, the fascia lata. L., Bigelow’s, 
the ilio-femoral or Y ligament. L., 
Camper’s, the deep perineal fascia. 
L., Capsular, a fibrous capsule which 
invests a joint. L., Carpal, the ante¬ 
rior and posterior annular ligaments, 
and the ligaments which hold the 
bones of the carpus to each other. 
L., Cervical, two in number. The 
anterior runs from the basilar process 
of the occipital bone to the anterior 
portion of the first cervical vertebra. 
The posterior, known also as the liga- 
mentum nuchae, is a very elastic liga¬ 
ment, and runs from the external oc- 
' cipital protuberance to the spine of the 
fifth cervical vertebra. L., Ciliary, a 
pulpy ring between the choroid, iris, 
and sclerotica, just behind the corneal 
j junction of the latter. This ring is 
composed of unstriated muscular fibre. 
L., Conoid, a ligament which runs from 
I the root of the coracoid process of the 
scapula to the clavicle, and is a part 
of the coraco-clavicular ligament. L., 
Coraco-clavicular, holds the coracoid 
process in relation with the clavicle. It 
consists of two ligaments—the conoid 
and the trapezoid. L., Coracoid, a 
small ligamentous band which con- 
i verts the suprascapular notch into a 
foramen. L., Coronary, of the Liver, 
a peritoneal reflection which surrounds 
the posterior hepatic margin. L., 
Coronary, of Radio-ulnar Articu¬ 
lation, ligaments which unite the 
radius and ulna. L., Coronary, of 
the Knee, internal ligaments of the 
knee-joint, L., Costo-xiphoid, the 
ligament which connects the ensiform 
or xiphoid cartilage with the fifth rib, 
and occasionally with the sixth rib. 
L., Cotyloid, a ligament which sur¬ 
rounds the cotyloid cavity and deepens 
it. L., Crucial, of the Atlas, the an¬ 
nular ligament of the atlas. L., Cru- 
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cial, strong ligaments in the knee-joint. 
Two in number, the anterior and poste¬ 
rior. Crural Arch, Foupart’s ligament 
or the ligament of Fallopius. This 
arch is formed by the aponeurotic 
edge of the external oblique muscle 
of the abdomen, and is attached to 
the pubis and to the anterior superior 
spine of the ilium. L., Deltoid, the 
internal lateral ligament of the ankle- 
joint, attached by its apex to the in¬ 
ternal malleolus, and by its base to the 
astragalus, scaphoid, and os calcis. L., 
Denticulatum, a cord between the 
anterior and posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, and between the arach¬ 
noid membrane and pia mater. It is 
attached to the dura where that mem¬ 
brane emerges from the cranium, and 
runs to the termination of the spinal 
cord. From its outer edge it sends 
about twenty processes, called den- 
ticuli, each of which joins the dura 
between the anterior and posterior 
nerve-roots. L., Epiglottic, five in 
number — three glosso-epiglottic, one 
hyo-epiglottic, and one thyro-epiglot- 
tic. L. of Fallopius, crural arch. 
L., Fatty, a reflection of the synovial 
membrane of the knee-joint, running 
from the knee-cap toward the interval 
between the condyles of the femur. 
L., Gastrophrenic, a peritoneal re¬ 
flection which passes from the dia¬ 
phragm to the cardiac end of the 
stomach. L., Gimbernat’s, Colies’s 
ligament. The attachment of Pou- 
part’s ligament to the pectineal line 
of the os pubis. Named by the Span¬ 
iard Gimbernat. This ligament forms 
the inner edge of the superior opening 
of the crural canal, and is of great 
importance in femoral hernia. L., 
Glenoid, a fibro-cartilaginous ring, 
surrounding and deepening the glen¬ 
oid cavity of the scapula. L., Glosso¬ 
epiglottic, folds of mucous membrane, 
three in number, running between the 
root of the tongue and the anterior sur¬ 
face of the epiglottis. L., Ilio-lumbar, 
the vertebro-iliac. Extends from the 
transverse process of the 5 th lumbar 
vertebra to the posterior part of the crest 


of the ilium. L., Ilio-femoral, Bige¬ 
low’s ligament. Infrapubian ligament. 
Triangular ligament. L., Inguinal, 
Poupart’s ligament. L., Interclavic- 
ular, a bundle of fibrous tissue at the 
top of the sternum between the heads 
of the clavicles. L., Intermaxillary, 
runs from the pterygoid process to the 
lower alveolar arch, and gives origin to 
the buccinator muscle and to the supe¬ 
rior constrictor of the pharynx. L., 
Intermetatarsal, those which main¬ 
tain the bones of the metatarsus in 
relation with one another. L., Inter¬ 
osseous, interosseous membranes. Fi¬ 
brous membranes between certain bones, 
running from one to the other bone as 
the interosseous membrane between the 
radius and ulna. L., Interspinal, lig¬ 
aments occupying the spaces between 
the spinous processes in the dorsal and 
lumbar regions. L., Metacarpal, in¬ 
ferior palmar ligament. A ligament 
which crosses the ends of the last four 
metacarpal bones, and which maintains 
the palmar arch. L., Mucosum, a 
ligament of the knee-joint, running 
from below the patella to the part of 
the notch between the condyles. L.’s 
of Ovary, the ovarian ligament proper 
is a cord joining the ovary to the upper 
angle of the uterus. A short ligament 
joins the ovary to the fimbriated ex¬ 
tremity of the Fallopian tube. L. of 
Patella, a flat tendon attached to the 
anterior tubercle of the tibia and the 
lower edge of the patella. L., Pec¬ 
tinate, process of the fibres of the iris, 
continuous with the membrane of De- 
mours. L., Plantar, the inferior lig¬ 
aments uniting the bones of the tar¬ 
sus and metatarsus. L., Poupart’s, 
crural arch. L.’s, Round, of Ovary, 
ovarian ligaments. L.’s, Round, of 
Uterus, two round cords, arising from 
the upper part of the lateral edges of 
the womb, passing out through the 
internal abdominal rings, descending 
the inguinal canals, and being lost 
in the fatty tissue of the mons ven- 
! eris, labia rnajora, and groin. L. s, 
Sacro-sciatic, two ligaments, which 
help to maintain the sacro-sciatic artic- 
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illation. The great or posterior runs 
from the crest of the ilium and the sides 
of the sacrum and coccyx to the ischial 
tuberosity. The lesser or anterior runs 
from the same point to the spine of the 
ischium. L., Subovarian, runs from 
ovary to Fallopian tube. L., Suspen¬ 
sory, of the Bladder, the urachus. 
L., Suspensory, of the Lens, a trans¬ 
parent body between the vitreous and 
the ciliary processes of the choroid, 
which connects the anterior margin of 
the retina with the surface of the lens. 
L., Suspensory, of the Liver, the 
falciform or broad ligament. A fold 
of peritoneum between the lower sur¬ 
face of the diaphragm and the upper 
surface of the liver. L., Suspensory, 
of the Mamma, processes of a fibrous 
nature, which pass from the anterior 
layer of the superficial fascia to the 
skin and nipple. L., Suspensory, 
of the Penis, a triangular-shaped fas¬ 
cia which runs from the anterior por¬ 
tion of the pubic symphysis to the 
corpus cavernosum. The clitoris has 
an analogous ligament to sustain it. 
L., Suspensory, of the Spleen, a 
peritoneal fold holding the spleen in 
relation to the diaphragm. L., Sus¬ 
pensory, of the Testis, the guber- 
naculum testis. L., Sutural, a thin 
fibrous layer interposed between bones 
which join by sutures. L., Tarsal, 
a fibrous layer below the orbicularis 
muscle, which supports the eyelids. 
L., Thyro-hyoid, thyro-hyoid mem¬ 
brane. L., Trapezoid, a part of the 
coraco-clavicular ligament. L., Trian¬ 
gular, a part of the perineal fascia. L., 
Vaginal, the ligamentous sheaths of 
the flexor ligaments of the fingers. L. 
of Weitbrecht, a bundle of fibres on 
the anterior aspect of the interosseous 
ligament of the middle radio-ulnar ar¬ 
ticulation. 

Ligamen'ta. (PI. of ligamentum.') 
Ligaments. L. Subfla'va, “ yellow¬ 
ish ligaments,” occupying the intervals 
between the vertebrae. 

Ligamen'tous. Of the nature of 
a ligament. Belonging to a ligament. 


Ligamen'tum. (Lat.) Ligament. 
L. Nu'chse, cervical ligament running 
from the external occipital protuberance 
to the spine of the 7th cervical verte¬ 
bra. L. Teres, a ligament of the hip- 
joint. 

Ligateur. An instrument to tie 

deep vessels. 

Liga/tion. (Lat. ligare , “ to bind.”) 
The act of tying or ligating. Particu¬ 
larly the act of ligating a blood-ves¬ 
sel. Ligature. 

Ligature. (From the same.) 1. 
The thread to tie vessels or tumors. 
2. The bandage used in venesection. 
A ligature which includes the artery 
alone is called immediate; one includ¬ 
ing adjacent parts is called mediate. 
Ligatures are made particularly of silk 
and catgut. Silver wire may be used 
for tumors. The arterial ligature acts 
by setting up inflammation in the coats 
of the vessel and causing a clot in its 
lumen. In the act of tying the internal 
and middle coats are ruptured and curl 
up ; the blood is entangled and coagu¬ 
lates up to the first collateral branch; the 
inflammation of the vessel walls causes 
cell-proliferation, and the growth of 
new cells extends into the clot and 
converts the vessel into a fibrous cord, 
the clot disappearing. Surgeons as a 
rule use catgut made antiseptic by 
careful preparation in corrosive sub¬ 
limate and kept until required in oil 
of juniper. 

Lig'ature artic'ulee. Itlcraseur. 

Lig'ature, Dis'tal. A ligature put 
on an artery beyond an aneurism. 

Light. (Lat. lux; Gr. ?>«>?.) A 
vibratory condition producing visual 
effect by action through the optic nerve j 
its source is the sun and fixed stars, 
and it traverses space in right lines 
with a known velocity of 190,000 
miles per second. It is the cause of 
color in all bodies, being entirely ab¬ 
sorbed by black surfaces and reflected 
by white. In passing through a trans¬ 
parent prism it is decomposed into seven 
rays—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. The action of light 
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upon the body is gentle and salutary, 
stimulating to exercise; its absence is 
believed to prevent due development 
of organized bodies. 

Light, Cal'cium. An intense light 
produced by the incandescence of a ball 
of lime in the oxyhydrogen flame. 

Lights. A vulgar term for the 
lungs. 

Ligneous. (Lat. lignum , “ wood.”) 
Woody ; like wood; having the char¬ 
acter of, or resembling, wood. 

Lig'nin or Lig'nine. (From the 
same.) Cellulose. The ligneous or woody 
fibre constituting the fibrous structure 
of vegetable substances. When heated 
in close vessels it yields pyroligneous 
acid, and a peculiar spirit called py- 
roxylic spirit is produced. 

Lig'num. The Latin name for 
“ wood that portion of arborescent 
plants which comprises the alburnum 
and the duramen. 

Lig'num Campechia'num. Log¬ 
wood ; “ Campeachy wood.” It affords 
a coloring matter called HiEMATOXY- 
LON (<p Vi). 

Lig'num Vi'tse. (Lat.) “Wood 
of life.” The wood of Guaiacum offici¬ 
nale, yielding the guaiacum of medicine. 

Ligus'ticum Actseifo'lium. An 
indigenous plant of the natural order 
Umbelliferse , the root of which is aro¬ 
matic and carminative. 

Ligus'ticum Levis'ticum. A plant 
of the same natural order as the above, 
and having stimulant and carminative 
properties. 

Ligus'ticum Podagra'ria. An 

English plant reputed to be eflicacious 
in gout. 

Ligus'trum Vulga're. The privet. 
A European shrub of the natural order 
Oleacese, the leaves of which are as¬ 
tringent and bitter. 

Lilla'Qese. Lily worts ; the name of 
an important natural order of peren¬ 
nial endogenous plants, many varieties 
being bulbous; it comprises the lily, 
tulip, hyacinth, onion, etc., and several 
species of considerable value in med¬ 


icine, as the aloe, squill, draeena draco, 
yielding dragon's blood, a tonic astrin¬ 
gent resin, etc. Several species are of 
purgative and emetic properties. 

Lil'ium. (Lat.) The lily. A Lin- 
naean genus of the natural order Lili- 
acese. Many species are included, all 
bulbous, natives of Asia Minor, Pales¬ 
tine, Japan, United States, etc. 

Lil'ium Can'didum. The common 
white lily; a native of Persia and sur¬ 
rounding countries. Its bulb and flow¬ 
ers have been used medicinally, and the 
boiled bulb forms a good emollient cata¬ 
plasm. 

Limatu'ra Fer'ri. Filings of iron; 
employed as a mild chalybeate. 

Limb. Arm or leg ; border; branch. 

Lim'bus. Edge ; border ; hem. 

Lim'bus Lu'teus. Macula lutea ; 
yellow spot; a spot on the surface of 
the retina in the axis of the eyeball, 
and to the outer side of the optic disk. 

Lime. (Lat. limon.') The fruit of 
the Citrus Limetta or Citrus Limonum. 

Lime. Formula, CaO. Calx. Oxide 
of calcium ; calcium monoxide. A white 
infusible substance obtained by heating 
marble to redness in a vessel exposed 
to air. It is largely used in agricul¬ 
ture, its action being, first, to destroy 
the excess of vegetable matter con¬ 
tained in the soil, and second, to lib¬ 
erate the potash for the use of the 
plants from heavy clay soils by de¬ 
composing the silicate. 

Lime, Ohlo'ride of. A disinfect¬ 
ing agent composed of chlorine and 
lime. 

Lime-Water. See Liquor Calcis. 

Lim'ic. (Gr./£//.o?, “hunger.”) Per¬ 
taining to hunger. 

Lim'iting Fi'brin. The layer of 
fibrin supposed at one time to form 
an abscess, and so limit or bound sup¬ 
purative action. We now know that 
an abscess-wall is formed of embryonic 
tissue which may be transformed into 
fibrous tissue. Some call an abscess 
wall the pyogenic membrane. 
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Limiting- Membrane. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Limitro'phes. Ganglia of sympa¬ 
thetic nerve. 

Limnem/ic. (Gr. Xifivrj, “ marsh.”) 
Due to marshy emanations. 

Li'mon. (Lat.) Lemon ; the fruit 
of Citrus limonnm. 

Limo'sis. (Gr. Xt/mos, “ famine.”) 
Depraved or morbid appetite ; abnormal 
appetite, whether impaired, excessive, 
or depraved. Limosis is often observed 
during pregnancy, in chlorosis, etc. 

Lin'agogue, lin-ag-og. (Gr. Xivov, 

flax,” and ayw, to “ lead.”) A surgi¬ 
cal instrument with which to make the 
suture in operation for vesico-vaginal 
fistula. 

Llnc'tus. (Lat. Ungere, “ to lick.”) 
Electuary. A medicine of syrupy con¬ 
sistence. 

Line. An imaginary boundary; also, 
of an inch. 

Lin'ea, lin-e-ah. (Lat., “ a line 
pi. linese .) A fibrous line; a streak; 
a linear process. 

Lin'ea Al'ba. Linea centralis. A 
white tendinous line extending down 
the middle of the abdomen, from the 
ensiform cartilage to the pubes, and 
formed by a union of the aponeuroses 
of the external oblique, internal oblique, 
and transversalis muscles. This line 
limits the backward movement of the 
chest, and gives a fixed point for the 
action of the abdominal muscles. The 
surgeon usually carries his incision 
through this line in order to enter the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

Lin'ea As'pera. Rough ridge. A 
ridge on the posterior surface of the 
femur for the attachment of muscles. 

Lin'ea Fus'ca. Brown line. A de¬ 
posit of pigment best seen in the skin 
over the linea alba, which is usually 
deposited during pregnancy. 

Lin'ea Quadra'ti. A rough ridge 
on the posterior surface of the femur 
for the insertion of the quadratus fem- 
•oris muscle. 


Lin'ea Splen'dens of Haller. A 

fibrous band extending longitudinally 
along the anterior surface of the spinal 
pia mater. 

Lin'ese Albican'tes. White lines 
left on the skin after it has been over¬ 
stretched. Most common on the ab¬ 
domen after labor. 

Lin'ese Arcua'tse. Curved lines. 

Lin'ese Semiluna'res. Plicae semi- 
lunares Douglassii. Tendinous union 
which shows the outer margins of the 
recti muscles of the abdomen. 

Lin'ese Semilunares Spigelii. The 
inner edge, notched and semilunar, of 
the transversalis abdominis muscle, 
where the muscle-fibres connect with 
the tendinous portion. 

Lin'ese Tibiae. Sharp lines on the 
tibia. 

Lin'ese Transver'sse. Lines cross¬ 
ing the recti muscles of the abdomen 
between the linea alba and the linea) 
semilunares. Also fibres which cross 
the raphe of the corpus callosum. 

Lin'eal. In a line. A direct line 
of descent. 

Lin'eament. A feature or delicate 
characteristic. A trait observed in the 
countenance. 

Lln'ear. (Lat. linea, “ line.”) Line; 
extending in a line. Applied to very 
narrow fractures, fractures with scarcely 
any separation of the fragments ; also 
to skin atrophy taking a linear course. 

Lin'ear Crush'ing. The operation 
by the 6craseur. 

Lin'en. A fabric made of flax. 

Llne'olse. Lineolae mammarum. 
Small white lines occasionally observed 
on the mammary gland. 

Ling'ism. (After Ling of Sweden, 
its proposer.) Kinesipathy. 

Lin'gua, ling-gwa. (Lat.) The 
tongue. 

Lin'gual, ling-gwal. (Lat. lingua, 
“ tongue.”) Pertaining to the tongue. 

Lin'gual Artery. See Artery. 

Lin'gual Glands. Conglomerate 
mucous glands about the tongue. Many 
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are at the posterior part of the dorsum 
of the tongue, some are at the lingual 
borders, and a small group is on the 
under surface, which group we call the 
glands of Bauhin and Nuhn. See 
Gland. 

Lin'gual Muscle. See Muscle. 

Lin'gual Nerve. Gustatory nerve. 
See Nerve. 

Lin'gual Vein. See Vein. 

Lingua'lis. Lingual muscle. 

Linguet'ta Lamino'sa. Lingula. 

Lin'guiform, ling-gwe-form. (Lat. 
lingua, “tongue,” and forma , “form.”) 
Tongue-shaped; glossoid. 

Lln'gula, ling-gyu-lah. Linguetta 
laminosa ; a thin, grooved band of gray 
substance, derived from the anterior 
border of the cerebellum, and sur¬ 
mounting the diverging posterior pyra¬ 
mids and restiform bodies in the fourth 
ventricle. 

Lin'iment. (Lat. linere ,“to anoint.”) 
A liquid for external application by 
friction ; embrocation. See Linimenta. 

Linim&n'ta. (PI. of Lat. linimen- 
tum, “ liniment.”) Liniments. Liquid 
preparations to be applied to the skin 
with friction. Linimentum Acon- 
iti (Br. Ph.), is made by macerating 20 
ounces of aconite-root and 1 ounce 
of camphor in 1 imperial pint of alco¬ 
hol. A strong and dangerous prepara¬ 
tion. L. Ammo'niae (U. S. and Br. 
Ph.), aquae ammoniae 30 per cent, and 
cotton-seed oil 70 per cent. Employed 
as a mild counter-irritant. L. Bella- 
don'noe (U. S. and Br. Ph.), fluid ex¬ 
tract of belladonna 95 per cent, and 
camphor 5 per cent. L. Calais (U. 
S. and Br. Ph.), lime liniment or Car- 
ron oil, consists of equal parts of cot¬ 
ton-seed oil and lime-w T ater. Used 
chiefly as a dressing for burns. L. 
Camphorse (U. S. and Br. Ph.), cam¬ 
phor 20 per cent, and cotton-seed oil 
80 per cent. L. Camphorse Com- 
positum (Br. Ph.), camphor, oil of 
lavender, solution of ammonia, and al¬ 
cohol. Is decidedly rubefacient. L. 
Canthar'idis (U. S. Ph.), blistering 


liniment, consists of cantharides 15 
per cent., oil of turpentine 85 per cent., 
strained to remove the undissolved can¬ 
tharides. This liniment if used undi¬ 
luted is apt to vesicate. L. Chloro- 
for'mi (U. S. and Br. Ph.), chloroform 
40 per cent, and soap liniment 60 per 
cent. L. Crotonis (Br. Ph.), croton 
oil 1 part, oil of cajuput, and alcohol, 
of each 3£ parts. L. Hydrar'gyri 
(Br. Ph.), equal parts of ointment of 
mercury, solution of ammonia, and 
camphor liniment. L. Iodi (Br. Ph.), 
iodine 11 parts, potassium iodide 1 
part, camphor 1 part, alcohol 10 parts. 
L. O'pii (Br. Ph.), anodyne liniment, 
consists of equal parts of tincture of 
opium and soap liniment. L. Plum'bi 
Subaseta'tis (U. S. Ph.), solution of 
the subacetate of lead 40 per cent, and 
cotton-seed oil 60 per cent. L. Po- 
tas'sii Iod'idi cum Sapo'ne (Br. 
Ph.), soap and potassium iodide, of 
each 11 ounces, glycerin 1 fl. ounce, 
oil of lemon 1 fl. drachm, water 10 fl. 
ounces. L. Saponis (U. S. and Br. 
Ph.), camphorated tincture of soap or 
liquid opodeldoc, consists of soap 10 
per cent., camphor 5 per cent., oil of 
rosemary 1 per cent., alcohol 70 per 
cent., and water 14 per cent. Is much 
used for its supposed soothing effects 
and as a basis for extemporaneous lini¬ 
ments. L. Sin'apis Compos'itus 
(U. S. and Br. Ph.), oil of mustard 3 
per cent., extract of mezereum 2 per 
cent., camphor 6 per cent., castor oil 
15 per cent., alcohol 74 per cent. An 
energetic counter-irritant. L. Tere- 
bin'thinse (U. S. and Br. Ph.), resin 
cerate 65 per cent., oil of turpentine 
35 per cent. L. Terebin'thinae Acet'- 
icum (Br. Ph.), equal parts of oil of 
turpentine, acetic acid, and camphor 
liniment. 

Linimgn'tum. (Lat. linere , “ to 
anoint.”) A liniment or embrocation. 
A liquid preparation, usually contain¬ 
ing soap or oil. and applied externally 
by friction. See Liniment. 

Llni'tis. (Gr. h^ov, “linen,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam- 
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mation of gastric cellular tissue; an 
inflammatory affection of the fila¬ 
mentous network of areolar tissue en- 
sheathing the vessels of the stomach. 

Lin'seed. Lintseed; flaxseed; de¬ 
mulcent and expectorant. 

Lint. Linteum; charpie. Scraped 
linen to dress wounds, ulcers, etc. 

Linteum. Lint. 

Li'num. (Lat., from Gr. ktvov, 
“ flax.”) A Linnsean genus of the 
natural order Linacese; also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the seed of the Linum 
usitatissimum. It is demulcent and 
emollient. 

Li'num Aquili'num. A Chilian 
plant used as a febrifuge and stomachic. 

Li'num Cathar'ticum. The name 
of the purging flax. It has been em¬ 
ployed medicinally. 

Li'num Usitatis'simum. Lint- 
plant or common flax. An indigenous 
plant, the seeds of which (commonly 
called linseed) are demulcent and emol¬ 
lient. The expressed oil of the seeds 
possesses the same properties. 

Lipse'mia. (Gr. “ fat,” and 

ai/ia, “ blood.”) Liphsemia. Milkiness 
of the serum or fatty blood. Pionae- 
mia; piarrhaemia. 

Lip'arcxjele, lip - ar - o - seel. (Gr. 
hzapo?, “ fat,” and xxjfo), “ tumor.”) A 
fatty tumor in the scrotum. A variety 
of sarcocele inclosing a fatty substance. 

Llp'arous. (Gr. kzapos, “ fatty.”) 
Fatty; obese. 

Lipo'ma. (Gr. A£-« 9 , “ fat,” and 
suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A localized, 
circumscribed, and abnormal formation 
of adipose tissue. The lipomata con¬ 
sist of cells containing fat and of con¬ 
nective tissue. These tumors arise by 
a local proliferation of connective-tis¬ 
sue cells, which cells become infiltrated 
with fat; they are most common in 
the subcutaneous connective tissue 
of the back and abdominal wall. 
They are lobulated and usually sur¬ 
rounded by a fibrous capsule, and may 
attain an enormous size. They move 
freely over the deep fascia, but are 


usually adherent to the skin, dimpling 
it. They are usually single, but may 
be multiple, are benign, and are easily 
removed. When the tumor contains 
much fibrous tissue it is sometimes 
called a fibrous lipoma (steatoma Mul¬ 
ler i). 

Lipo'ma Arbores'gens. Hyper¬ 
plasia of the villous processes of serous 
and synovial membranes. 

Lipome'ria. A monstrosity from 
developmental defect. 

Lipo'sis. A progressive fat accu¬ 
mulation ; formation of lipoma. Obesity. 
Adiposis. 

Lip'pitude. (Lat. lippus , “ blear- 
eyed.”) Lippitudo. Blearedness. Bleph¬ 
aritis. A chronic inflammation of the 
eyelids, the edges being raw and partly 
everted and furnishing a puriform dis¬ 
charge. 

Lips. The movable curtains form¬ 
ing the border of the mouth; in gen¬ 
eral, the edges of a wound or other 
solution of continuity; also applied to 
the folds bordering the female genitals. 
See Labia. 

Lipy'ria. Coldness of the surface 
coming on during a fever. Pernicious 
fever. 

Liquefa'(jients. (Lat. liquefacere , 
“to liquefy.”) Agents which promote 
liquefaction. 

Liquefae'tion. (From the same.) 
The conversion of a solid into a liquid. 

Liq'uefy. (Lat. liquidus, “ liquid.” 
and fieri, “ to become.”) To become 
liquid; to reduce to a liquid state. 

Llques'qent. Tending to become 
liquid. 

Liqueur. (Fr.) A spirituous bev¬ 
erage containing sugar, alcohol, water, 
and some extract from fruits, seeds, etc. 

Liq'uid, lik-wid. (Lat. liquere , “ to 
melt.”) Non-gaseous or inelastic fluid. 
A fluid. A body in which the mole¬ 
cules roll freely over one another, but 
in which there is not molecular antag¬ 
onism, as in a gas, cohesion being 
present, but less strongly than in a 
solid. 
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Liquidam'bar. A genus of plants 
which yield copal balsam or liquid 
storax. 

Liquidam'bar Orientale. The 

name of a tree which yields storax. 

Liquidam'bar Styraciflua. The 

sweet gum tree of the Middle and 
Southern U. S. 

Liq'uor. (Lat. liquere, “ to melt.”) 
Liquid; fluid portion; solution; a 
spirituous fluid. • The U. S. Ph. con¬ 
siders liquors to be solutions of non¬ 
volatile substances, except such as nat¬ 
urally form separate distinctive classes 
(as syrups, infusions, and decoctions). 
The Br. Ph. also includes gaseous and 
saccharine solutions. The U. S. Ph. 
contains twenty-six official solutions 
or liquoi-es; eleven simple solutions 
(aqueous), fourteen chemical solutions 
(aqueous), and one solution in chloro¬ 
form. See Liquores. 

Liq'uor Ammo'niae. Aqua am- 
moniae. 

Liq'uor Am'nii. The waters. The 
watery fluid in the amniotic sac. 

Liq'uor Arsenica'lis. Fowler’s 
solution ; a solution of the arsenite of 
potassium, colored and flavored by the 
compound spirit of lavender, one fluid 
drachm of which contains half a grain 
of arsenious acid. 

Liq'uor Cho'rii. False waters. The 
liquid which early in gestation sep¬ 
arates the chorion from the amnion. ' 

Liq'uor Cor'nese. Albuminous 
fluid held in the areolar network be¬ 
tween the corneal layers. 

Liq'uor of Cotun'nius. Liquor 
Cotunnii; perilymph; a clear fluid se¬ 
creted in the labyrinth of the internal 
ear. 

Liq'uor Enter'icus. The compound 
fluid formed by a mixture of the secre¬ 
tions of the bowels. 

Liq'uor Follic'uli. A fluid con¬ 
tained in the membrana granulosa of 
a mature Graafian follicle. 

Liq'uor Morgag'ni. Aqua Mor¬ 
gagni. A fluid between the lens of 
the eye and its capsule. 


Liq'uor Pancreat'icus. An extract 
made from fresh chopped pancreas by 
adding four times its weight of dilute 
alcohol. 

Liq'uor Pericar'dii. The fluid of 
the pericardium. 

Liq'uor Pu'ris. The fluid in which 
pus-corpuscles are suspended. 

Liq'uor San'guinis. Plasma. Blood 
liquor. The colorless fluid in which 
the corpuscles are suspended. 

Liq'uor Sem'inis. The colorless 
albuminous fluid of the semen. 

Liq'uor of Sur'faces. The fluid 
poured out in body-cavities. 

Liquor'es, lik-o-reez. (Lat., pi. of 
liquor.') In Pharmacy, aqueous solu¬ 
tions of substances which are not gas¬ 
eous or very volatile. (See Liquor.) 
Liquor Acidi Arseniosi contains 1 
per cent, of arsenious acid. Dose, 2 to 
8 minims. L. Ammonii Acetatis, 
solution of acetate of ammonium, spirit 
of mindererus. Diaphoretic. Dose, 
£ to 1 fl. ounce. L. Ammoniae Ci- 
tratis (Br. Ph.), solution of citrate 
of ammonium. Diaphoretic. Dose, 
2 to 6 fl. drachms. L. Antimonii 
Chloridi (Br. Ph.), solution of chlo¬ 
ride of antimony. Used only in the 
preparation of black oxide of anti¬ 
mony. L. Arsenii et Hydrargyri 
Iodidi, solution of the iodide of ar¬ 
senic and mercury. Donovan’s solu¬ 
tion. Contains 1 per cent, each of the 
iodide of arsenic and red iodide of 
mercury. Used in the treatment of 
many skin diseases. Dose, 2 to 10 
drops. L. Atropiae (Br. Ph.) con¬ 
tains 4 grains of atropine to the ounce. 
L. Atropiae Sulphatis (Br. Ph.) is 
of the same strength as the preced¬ 
ing. L. Bismuthi et Ammoniae 
Citratis (Br. Ph.), solution of the 
citrate of bismuth and ammonia. As¬ 
tringent. Dose, £ to 1 fl. drachm. L. 
Calcis, solution of lime; lime-water. 
A saturated solution contains about 9 
grains of lime in each pint. Antacid. 
Dose, £ to 1 fl. ounce. L. Calcis 
Chloratae (Br. Ph.), solution of chlo- 
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rinated lime. Used as a disinfectant 
and antiseptic. L. Pern Acetatis, 
solution of the acetate of iron. A 
chalybeate tonic. Dose, 2 to 10 minims. 
L. Perri Chloridi, solution of chloride 
of iron. A styptic astringent. L. 
Ferri Citratis, solution of citrate of 
iron. A ferruginous tonic. Dose, 5 to 
10 minims. L. Ferri et Quininae 
Citratis, solution of citrate of iron 
and quinine. Tonic and chalybeate. 
Dose, 10 to 20 minims. L. Ferri 
Nitratis, solution of nitrate of iron. 
Tonic and astringent. Dose, 5 to 10 
drops. L. Ferri Perchloridi (Br. 
Ph.), solution of perchloride of iron. 
L. Ferri Subsulphatis, solution of 
subsulphate of iron. Monsel’s solu¬ 
tion. A powerful styptic. In haemor¬ 
rhage from the stomach may be given 
well diluted in dose of 5 to 10 drops. 
L. Ferri Tersulphatis, solution of 
tersulphate of iron. Used in making 
other ferruginous preparations. L. 
Gutta - perchae, solution of gutta¬ 
percha in commercial chloroform. This 
is the only liquor in which water is 
not the solvent. Used as a protective. 
L. Hydrargyri Nitratis, solution of 
nitrate of mercury. Used as a cau- 
terant in fungous granulations, etc. L. 
Hydrargyri Perchloridi (Br. Ph.), 
solution of perchloride (bichloride) of 
mercury. L. Iodi Compositus, com¬ 
pound solution of iodine. Lugol’s so¬ 
lution. Contains 5 per cent, of iodine 
and 10 per cent, of iodide of potassium. 
Dose, 2 to 5 minims. L. Lithiae EfFer- 
vescens (Br. Ph.), effervescing solu¬ 
tion of lithium carbonate, contains 10 
grains of carbonate of lithium to a 
pint of water, and is charged with car¬ 
bonic acid. Dose, 5 to 10 fl. ounces. 
L. Magnesiae Carbonatis (Br. Ph.), 
solution of magnesium carbonate. Dose, 
as a laxative, 1 to 2 fl. ounces. L. 
Magnesii Citratis, solution of citrate 
of magnesium. An efficient mild purga¬ 
tive. Dose, 6 to 12 fl. ounces. L. 
Morphiae Acetatis (Br. Ph.) contains 
4 grains of acetate of morphine in each 
fl. ounce. Dose, 10 to 30 minims. L. 
Morphiae Hydrochloratis (Br. Ph.), 


solution of hydrochlorate of morphine. 
Strength the same as the preceding. 
L. Pepsini, solution of pepsin ; con¬ 
tains 4 per cent of saccharated pepsin, 
1.2 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, and 
40 per cent, of glycerin. Dose, 2 fl. 
drachms to 2 fl. ounces. L. Plumbi 
Subacetatis. Goulard’s extract. A 
solution containing 25 per cent, of 
subacetate of lead. Is used diluted, 
only as an external application to 
sprains, bruises, etc. L. Plumbi 
Subacetatis Dilutus, Goulard’s lead- 
water, contains 3 per cent, of the 
preceding. L. Potassae, solution of 
potash, solution of potassium hydrate, 
caustic potash. Contains 5 per cent, 
of potassium hydrate. Used internally 
as an antacid and diuretic, and ex¬ 
ternally as an escharotic. Dose, 5 to 
20 minims, well diluted. L. Potassii 
Arsenitis, solution of arsenite of po¬ 
tassium, Fowler’s solution, contains 1 
per cent, of arsenious acid in combina¬ 
tion with potassium and compound tinc¬ 
ture of lavender. Dose, 3 minims, in¬ 
creasing as tolerance is established. 
Forty minims three times daily have 
been given. L. Potassii Citratis, 
solution of citrate of potassium. A 
refrigerant diaphoretic. Dose. 2 to 4 
fl. drachms. L. Potassae Efferves- 
cens (Br. Ph.). solution of bicarbonate 
of potassium charged with carbonic 
acid. L. Sodae, a solution containing 
5 per cent, of hydrate of sodium. Used 
chiefly in making other preparations. 
L. Sodae Chloratae, solution of chlo¬ 
rinated soda, Labarraque’s solution. A 
powerful deodorant with antiseptic 
properties, used chiefly as a wash in 
cases of foul-smelling ulcers. L. Sodae 
Effervescens (Br. Ph.), soda-water, 
a solution of bicarbonate of sodium 
charged with carbonic acid. L. Sodii 
Arseniatis contains 1 per cent, of ar- 
seniate of sodium. Dose, 3 to 5 minims. 
L. Sodii Silicatis, solution of silicate 
of sodium, used solely in making fixed 
dressings for fractures, etc. L. Strych- 
niae (Br. Ph.) contains 4 grains of 
strychnine in each fl. ounce. L. Zinci 
Chloridi contains 50 per cent, of c'hlo- 
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ride of zinc. A strong deodorant. Used 
as a disinfectant and to preserve ana¬ 
tomical specimens, etc. 

Liq'uorice, lik-or-iss. Probably an 
Anglicized form of the Gr. y/.u/.upp^a, 
glycyrrhiza , or sweet-root. See Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

Lisp'ing. “ Speaking through the 
teeth a variety of psellismus giving 
the sound of th to s. 

Lis'terism. (After Lister, the pro¬ 
moter.) Antiseptic surgery; antisep¬ 
tic and aseptic wound-treatment. See 
Antiseptic. 

Lithae'mia, lith-e-me-ah. (Gr. foffo?, 
“ stone,” and alga, “ blood.”) Lithiasis; 
uricsemia; excess of uric acid in the 
blood; a morbid condition of the sys¬ 
tem when oxidation is imperfectly per¬ 
formed in the liver, with consequent 
production of insoluble uric acid, etc. 

Llth'agSgue, lith-ag-og. (Gr. hdo$, 
“ stone,” and aywyos, “ expeller.”) An 
agent to expel calculi from the bladder 
or kidneys ; a medicine which dissolves 
stone. 

Lith'arge. Oxide of lead imper¬ 
fectly vitrified. 

Lith'ate. Urate. 

Lfthec'tasy. (Gr. “ stone,” 

and exrafTj?, “extension.”) Cystectasy; 
removal of stone by dilatation of the 
neck of the bladder, instead of by in¬ 
cision as in lithotomy. 

Llth'ia. (Gr. Ac0o$, “ stone.”) The 
protoxide of lithium, an alkali discov¬ 
ered in 1818 in the mineral petalite. 
It is reddish-white in color, and has a 
sp. gr. of 0.594. 

Lithl'asis. (Gr. Icdos, a “ stone.”) 
Lithia ; the formation of stone, gravel, 
or calculous concretions, especially uri¬ 
nary calculus; calculous diathesis. 

Lith'ic. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to stone. 

Lith'ic Acid. Uric acid. 

Lith'ica. (Gr. fodo$, “stone.”) Anti- 
lithics. Agents counteracting lithiasis, 
or opposed to the formation of calcu¬ 


lous concretions, especially in the uri¬ 
nary organs. 

Lith'ii Ben'zoas. A permanent 
white powder, with a faint odor of 
benzine or no odor at all, and with a 
sweetish cooling taste. Used in the 
treatment of gout. 

Lith'ii Bro'midum. A deliques¬ 
cent crystalline salt, odorless, and of a 
bitter taste. It is hypnotic, and con¬ 
tains more bromine than any other 
bromide. 

Lith'ii Carbo'nas. A light white 
powder, permanent in the air, odorless, 
and of alkaline taste and reaction. It 
is a valuable antacid, makes the urine 
alkaline, and with uric acid forms sol¬ 
uble lithium urate. Used to get rid 
of uric acid. Valuable in the treat¬ 
ment of gout. 

Lith'ii Ci'tras. A white, deliques¬ 
cent, odorless powder of faint alkaline 
taste. In the system the citric acid it 
contains is converted into carbonic acid. 

Lith'ii Salicy'las. A white, odor¬ 
less, deliquescent, sweetish powder, used 
for gout and rheumatism. 

Lith'ium. (Gr. kiOo?, “ stone.”) 
Symbol, Li. A rare metallic element, 
and the lightest known metal. Atomic 
weight, .7 ; specific gravity, .59. Found 
compounded in various minerals and 
in certain spring-waters. It resembles 
sodium in its characteristics. Its oxide 
is lithia. 

Lith'oclast. (Gr. ?.cd<>s, “ stone,” 
and yJ.au>, to “ break.”) A form of 
lithotrite; an instrument introduced 
through the urethra to crush vesical 
calculi. 

Lithodial'ysis. (Gr. hd<>$, “stone,” 
and (ha/.oo»,to “dissolve.”) Litholysis; 
the dissolving of vesical calculi. 

Lltho-fr&c'teur. A barbarous word, 
compounded of fragments from three 
languages (Gr., Lat., and Fr.), and sig¬ 
nifying both a form of lithoclast and 
a modification of dynamite. 

Lith'olapaxy. (Gr. hdo?, “ stone,” 
and “ removal.”) The removal 
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of vesical calculus, after lithotrity, by 
means of irrigation. An operation de¬ 
vised by Bigelow of Boston, in which 
the stone is crushed, and by means of 
a pumping apparatus entirely evac¬ 
uated at one sitting. 

Llthol'ogy. (Gr. XcOo?, “ stone,” 
and loyos, “ discourse.”) The science 
of calculi. 

Lithol'ysis. (Gr. XiOo<s, “ stone,” 
and Xouj, to “ dissolve.”) Lithodialysis. 
Dissolution of vesical calculus; treat¬ 
ment of stone in the bladder by means 
of the injection of certain solvents, etc. 

Lith/olyte. (From the same.) A 
catheter-like instrument used in lith- 
olysis. 

Litholyt'ic. (From the same.) 
Lithontriptic. 

Lithome'tra. (Gr. mOo?, “ stone,” 
aud t-LT/Tpa, “ womb.”) Uterine concre¬ 
tion ; ossification of the womb. 

Lithonephrl'tls. (Gr. hdo?, “Stone,” 
vs<fpo<z, “ kidney,” and suffix -ids, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Calculous nephritis. 

LithSntrip'tics. (Gr. kdo<z, “stone,” 
and rpij3aj, to “ wear by friction.”) Rem¬ 
edies which prevent the deposition of 
urinary sediments, or which dissolve 
them when formed. Alkalies are used 
if the urine is acid; acids if the urine 
is alkaline. 

Lithontrip'tor. (From the same.) 
Lithotrite. 

Lithopse'dion. (Gr. Xido$, “ stone,” 
and izaidiov , “ child.”) A calcified mass 
into which the foetus has been converted, 
either outside or inside of the uterus, 
and in the mother’s body. 

Lith'oscope. (Gr. XiO<> 9 , “ stone,” 
and axonsiv, “ to examine.”) An in¬ 
strument to discover the size and form 
of a vesical calculus. 

Lith/otome. (Gr. h0o$, “ stone,” 
and rspvecv, “ to cut.”) Cystotome. 
An instrument used to divide the neck 
or base of the bladder. Dupuytren’s 
double lithotome cache is introduced 
into the bladder by an external in¬ 
cision, and is withdrawn with the 
blades open. 


Lithdt'omy. (From the same.) 
The cutting operation for the removal 
of a stone in the bladder. At the 
present day several methods of lith¬ 
otomy are employed, as follows : The 
lateral, the bilateral, the median, the 
medio-lateral, the medio-bilateral; rec¬ 
to-vesical ; suprapubic. The Lateral 
Operation: Bring the legs over the edge 
of the table, pass the grooved staff, and 
bring the limbs into the lithotomy po¬ 
sition ( q. v.). Incline the handle of 
the staff to the abdomen, so as to press 
the membranous urethra toward the 
perineum. The surgeon enters the 
knife just to the left of the perineal 
raphe, about li inches in front of the 
anus, and carries it backward and out¬ 
ward to a point midway between the 
anus and the tuberosity of the ischium. 
Again inserting the knife, the surgeon 
finds the groove of the staff, and pushes 
the knife along it into the bladder. The 
finger is pushed into the bladder, the 
staff is removed, and the stone or stones 
extracted with forceps or the scoop. 
Bilateral Operation: A semilunar in¬ 
cision is made across the perineum, be¬ 
ginning on the right side midway be¬ 
tween the tuberosity of the ischium 
and the anus, and terminating at the 
same point on the left side. The con¬ 
cavity of the cut at its centre is nine 
lines above the anal margin. The finger 
is introduced into the wound, the staff 
felt, the membranous urethra opened 
by a small incision; the lithotome, 
lodged in the groove of the staff with 
its beak up, is carried into the bladder 
and turned round after the withdrawal 
of the staff, the blades opened, and the 
instrument is pulled forward, cutting 
the prostate and neck of the bladder as 
it emerges. The stone is then extracted. 
Median Lithotomy: Insert the staff. 
Introduce a finger into the rectum to 
steady the staff in the membranous 
urethra. Push a straight knife into 
the groove of the staff (the staff is now 
hooked up). The back of the knife is 
held down and the incision is made 
half an inch above the anus in the me¬ 
dian line. The knife is pushed a little 
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onward to nick the apex of the pros¬ 
tate, and in withdrawing it divides the 
soft parts for one inch or more. A di¬ 
rector is passed along the staff, the 
latter instrument is withdrawn, a finger 
is passed along the director, thus en¬ 
larging the wound, the forceps are in¬ 
troduced, and the calculus removed. 
Suprapubic Lithotomy: The pubes are 
shaved. Knees are flexed slightly and 
shoulders raised. The urine is drawn 
off and 8 to 10 ounces of Thompson’s 
fluid (borax, 1 pint; glycerin, 2 pints; 
water, 2 pints) are injected. In young 
children 3 ounces is enough. A drain¬ 
age-tube is tied around the penis to 
prevent the fluid from escaping. A 
flat oval bag is oiled and inserted into 
the rectum well above the sphincters, 
and is distended with water (3 ounces 
in a child of five years to 12 ounces in 
an adult). An incision is made in the 
middle line about three inches long, 
and ending over the upper border of 
the pubes. The linea alba is found 
and slit for two or three inches. The 
transversalis fascia is divided at the 
lower angle of the wotind. The pre¬ 
vesical fat is carefully torn through, 
the bladder is punctured, and the finger 
introduced. The stone or stones are 
now removed, a drainage-tube is often 
introduced, and two or three sutures 
are put through the linea alba. The 
medio-lateral , the medio-bilateral , and 
the recto-vesical operations are so rarely 
employed as to require no description. 

Lithot'omy Position. The position 
of the patient in the operation of peri¬ 
neal lithotomy, the legs being strongly 
flexed on the thighs, the thighs on the 
trunk, and the knees separated. 

Lithot'ony. A procedure suggested 
by Marshall Hall to remove a vesical 
calculus. It consists in forming a 
fistula between the fundus of the 
bladder and the surface just above 
the pubes, gradually dilating the fistula 
and removing the stone. 

Lithdt'resis. (Gr. fodo?, “ stone,” 
and Tprjois, “ perforation.”) The boring 
of holes in a stone in order to destroy it. 


Lith'otripsy. (Gr. Zidog, “ stone,” 
and Tp’.pw, to “ wear by friction.”) The 
rubbing away of a vesical calculus by 
means of a lithotriptor. 

Litho trip'tor. Lithotrite. 

Llth'otrlte. The instrument for 
crushing a stone. Lithoclast. 

Lithot'rity. (Gr. Zc0<>?, “ stone,” j 
and rpcfiuj, to “ wear by friction.”) The 
operation of crushing a stone, the debris 
being gradually passed during micturi¬ 
tion. It usually requires a number of 
sittings entirely to crush the stone by | 
this method. 

Lith/ous. (Gr. Zi0o$, “ stone.”) Re¬ 
sembling calculi or having calculi. 

Lithoxidu'ria. Lithuria. 

Lithox'ylum. Petrified wood. 

Lithure'sis. (Gr. ZtOo?, “ stone,” 1 
and oupov, “urine.”) Gravel. The pass¬ 
ing by the urine of small calculi. 

Llthu/ria. (From the same.) A 
condition in which the urine is very 
acid, and contains an excess of uric 
acid and the urates. 

Lithurorrhce'a. Calculous diabetes. . 

Lxt'mus. Lacmus ; turnsol. A veg¬ 
etable blue pigment, turned red by acid 
and restored to blue by alkali. 

Lit'mus Pa'per. Unsized paper 
colored with litmus, used as a test of 
| acidity in chemical experiments. 

Litre, leet’r. The unit of liquid, 
measure of the metric system, contain¬ 
ing a cubic decimetre or a thousand 
cubic centimetres, and equal to about 
01 English cubic inches, or about 1.76 
pints. 

Littre’s Glands. Small racemose 
glands in the urethra of the female. 
See Gland. 

Liv'er. Hepar. In Chemistry, a name 
formerly given to alkaline sulphides and 
other compounds because of their color. - 
Liver of stdphur is the sulphide of po¬ 
tassium ; liver of antimony is the oxy- 
sulphide of antimony ; liver ore of mer¬ 
cury is sulphide of mercury. 

Llv'er. (Lat. hepar or jecur; Gr. 
r t r.api) The largest gland in the body. . 
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It measures from ten to twelve inches 
transversely, and from six to seven 
antero-posteriorly, it is three inches 
thick at its thickest part, and it weighs 
from three to four pounds. It is in 
the upper part of the abdominal cavity, 
occupying the right hypochondriac, the 
epigastric, and part of the left hypo¬ 
chondriac regions. The liver has five 
fissures, five lobes, five ligaments, and 
five sets of vessels; it is inclosed in a 
fibrous coat, and is covered with peri¬ 
toneum, except at the attachment of 
the coronary ligament. The lobes are : 
Right lobe, left lobe, lobus quadratus, 
lobus Spigelii, lobus caudatus. The 
fissures are: The longitudinal fissure, 
the fissure for the ductus venosus, the 
transverse fissure, the fissure for the 
gall-bladder, the fissure for the vena 
cava. The ligaments are: The longi¬ 
tudinal ligament, the two lateral lig¬ 
aments, the coronary ligament, the 
round ligament. The five sets of ves¬ 
sels are: Hepatic artery, portal vein, 
hepatic veins, hepatic ducts, lymphatics. 
In structure the liver is made up of 
lobes, the lobes of lobules, and the 
lobules of cells. The cells are sur¬ 
rounded by capillary networks derived 
from the hepatic artery and portal vein, 
and giving origin to the hepatic vein 
and hepatic duct. The function of the 
liver is to secrete bile, which is stored 
in the gall-bladder, and goes from this 
point into the intestine by means of 
the cystic duct and the ductus com¬ 
munis choledochus. 

Liv'er, Albu'minousor Am'yloid. 

Lardaceous liver. Waxy liver. An 
alteration in the liver due to the ap¬ 
pearance in it of a homogeneous, trans¬ 
lucent, albumin-like material. The 
deposit first occurs in the area of 
ramification of the hepatic artery and 
the hepatic cells in the vicinity. This 
change is usually secondary to syphilis 
or prolonged suppuration. 

Liv'er, Apoplexy of. An effusion 
of blood beneath the liver capsule or 
in the hepatic substance. It occurs 


when there is disease of the vessel- 
walls, especially in scurvy and purpura. 

Liv'er, Atrophy of. Acute yellow 
atrophy. A disease characterized by 
destruction of liver-cells and rapid dim¬ 
inution in the size of the organ. The 
condition seems to be an acute infective 
degeneration. 

Liv'er, Qirrho'sis of. Mammillated 
liver. Nutmeg liver. Tuberculated 
liver. Tuberiform liver. Gin-drinker’s 
liver. Granular liver. Hob-nail liver. 
Whiskey liver. A chronic inflamma¬ 
tion of the liver, characterized by in¬ 
crease of connective tissue and subse¬ 
quent atrophy of liver-cells. 

Liv'er-Fluke. The Distoma hepat- 
icum. An entozoon of the biliary pas¬ 
sages, causing the rot in sheep. 

Liv'er, Pig'ment. Pigment liver 
is a name given by Frerichs to the con¬ 
dition of the liver sometimes noted after 
death from malaria. 

Liv'er-Spot. Chloasma or pig¬ 
mentary stain. Called liver-spot be¬ 
cause of the color, due to deposits of 
pigment in the skin, and often seen 
during pregnancy. 

Liv'er-Wort, Iceland. Cetraria 
Islandica. 

Liv'id. Lead-colored. 

Liv'ing’ Plasma. Germinal matter. 
Bioplasm. 

Li'vor.’ (Lat.) Lividity ; lividness ; 
suggillation. 

Lixivia'tion. (Lat. lixivium ,“ lye.’ : ) 
The process of washing wood-ashes to 
extract salts. 

Lixiv'ium. (Lat.) Lye, the prod¬ 
uct of lixiviation. 

Lo'bar. (Lat. lobus, “ lobe.”) Per¬ 
taining to a lobe. Lobar or croupous 
pneumonia affects large tracts of the 
lung tissue; lobular pneumonia con¬ 
sists in inflammation of small isolated 
patches or lobules. 

Lo'bate. (From the same.) Having, 
or formed of, lobes. 

Lobe. (From the same.) A rounded 
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division, or projecting portion, of an 
organ. See Lobus. 

Lobe of the Ear. The inferior, 
non-cartilaginous extremity of the au¬ 
ricle. 

Lobe'lla. A Linnasan genus of the 
natural order Lobeliacese, in which are 
included about twenty species of herbs 
natives of the United States, in addi¬ 
tion to many found in other parts of 
the world. Also, the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the leaves and tops of Lobelia in- 
flata. It is emetic, and in small doses 
diaphoretic and expectorant. 

Lobelia Cardina'lis. The name 
of the cardinal flower, an herbaceous 
plant, the root of which is reputed to 
be anthelmintic. 

Lobelia Infla'ta. Indian tobacco. 
An American plant, reputed to be 
emetic in its properties. 

Lobelia Syphilitica. Blue lobe¬ 
lia. A plant of the United States of 
emetic and cathartic properties. It has 
been used in syphilis, from which fact 
it derives its name. 

Lob'eline. An alkaloid, active prin¬ 
ciple of Indian tobacco, its properties 
being toxic, antispasmodic, and emetic. 

LSb'ular. Pertaining to, having 
the character of, or affecting, a lobule. 
See Lobar. 

Lbb'ule. (Lat. lobulus.) A little 
lobe or lobulus. 

LbbulStte'. Applied to the smallest 
lobules in an organ, composed of two 
or three groups of terminal vesicles. 

Lob'uliTes'tis. The lobules formed 
by the convoluted tubuli seminiferi. 

Lob'ulus. (Lat., dim. of lobus, 
“ lobe;” pi. lobuli .) A lobule or a little 
lobe. A name given to the acini of 
the liver. 

Lob'ulus Centralis. A small lo¬ 
bule of the superior vermiform process 
of the cerebellum. 

Lob'ulus of the Pneumogas'tric. 

A small tuft in the cerebellum. 

Lob'ulus Paracentra'lis. A por¬ 


tion of the cortical motor area on the 
inner portion of the hemisphere. 

Lb'bus. (Lat., from Gr. /.oftos, 

“ lobe.”) A lobe ; applied to the por- ; 
tions into which some organs are di- i 
vided. 

Lo'bus Accesso'rius. Lobulus j 
anonymus. Lobulus quadratus. A 
small lobe on the under surface of the 
liver. 

Lo'bus Au'ris. The dependent ! 
fleshy pinna of the ear. 

Lo'bus Cauda'tus. A tail-like 
lobe of the liver. 

Lo'bus Morgag'ni. A lobe at the 
base of the prostate. 

Lo'bus Spige'lii. The inferior and 
smallest hepatic lobe. 

Lo'cal. (Lat. locus, “ place.”) Top- j 
ical. Limited to, or affecting only, a 
pai*t. 

Localiza'tion. The fixing in a def¬ 
inite locality. L., Cerebral, determi- j 
nation of special function of various | 
portions of the brain. 

Lochl'a or Lo'chia, lo-ki-ah. (Gr. ■ 
).oyia, “ delivery.”) Post-partum serous I 
bloody discharge; the “cleansings” or 
sero-sanguineous discharge from the I 
uterus and vagina which follows de- i 
livery. 

Lochiorrhoe'a. (From lochia, and 
Gr. petv, “ to flow.”) Excessive lochial 
flux. 

Lochometri'tis. (From Gr. ).oy.a, 

“ delivery,” and .metritis.) Puerperal 
metritis. 

Lochop'yra. (Gr. i.oyia, “ deliv¬ 
ery,” and r.op, “fever.”) Puerperal 
fever. 

Lock'jaw. Trismus ; an early 

symptom of Tetanus (j. v.). 

Locomo'tor Atax'y. An ill-con¬ 
structed term signifying muscular in¬ 
coordination in walking, or impaired 
gait from affection of the external por¬ 
tions of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord. See Ataxia. 

Lbc'ular, lok-yu-lar. (Lat. loculus, 
“a case.”) Pertaining to a cell; re- 
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lating to, or divided into, small cav¬ 
ities. 

Lo'cus. (Lat.) Place; spot. 

Lo'cus Qseru'leus. A small emi¬ 
nence of gray matter opposite the crus 
cerebelli, which has a bluish tint. 

Lo'cus Qine'reus. Substantia fer- 
ruginea. 

Lo'cus Lu'teus. The yellowish 
space covered by the mucous membrane 
connected with the sense of smell. 

Lo'cus Ni'ger. Black place. The 
dark centre of the sectioned crus 
cerebri. 

Lo'cus Perfora'tus. A layer of 
whitish-gray matter between the crura 
cerebri. It is perforated by arteries 
which go to the optic thalamus and 
third ventricle, of which cavity it helps 
to form the floor. 

Logadl'tis. Sclerotitis. 

Log'wood. The wood of Hsema- 
toxylon Campechianum. 

Loi'mic. (G-r. Xoigos, “ plague.”) 
Pertaining to the plague ; epidemic. 

Loins. Reins; lateral portions of 
the lumbar region. 

Longis'slmus. (Super!, of Lat. 
long us, “ long.”) The longest; applied 
to certain muscles. See Muscle. 

Longitudinal. Extending length¬ 
wise. 

Long - sightedness. Presbyopia. 
See also Hypermetropia. 

Lon'gus Col'li. See Muscle. 

Loop, Henle’s. See Kidney. 

Lordo'sis. (Gr. Xopdoto, to “ bow.”) 
Anterior curvature of the spine. A 
variety of scoliosis. See also Pigeon- 
breast. 

Lo'tion. (Lat. lavare , “ to wash.”) 
A wash ; a medicated fluid preparation 
for external application. Lotions are 
not oflicinal in the U. S. Ph. L., Gray, 
black wash ; black mercurial lotion. 

Louse. Pediculus. 

Lovi’s Beads. Specific - gravity 
beads. 

Lox'ic. Oblique, distorted, awry. 


Lozenge. Trochiscus. 

Lubrication. (Lat. lubricare , “ to 
make smooth.”) Making smooth or 
slippery, as by the use of mucilaginous 
agents. 

Lu'<jid. Clear. 

Lu' 9 id In'terval. Applied to a 
transient period of apparent clearness 
occurring in mental aberration. 

Lupim'eter. An instrument to 
measure the intensity of light. 

Lu'es. Plague, pestilence. Syphilis. 

Lu'gol’s Solutions. Liquor iodi 
compositus. See Solution. 

Lumba'go. (Lat. lumbus, “ loin.”) 
Rheumatism in the lumbar muscles. 

Lum'bar. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the loins. 

Lum'bar Ab'scess. An abscess 
in the lumbar region; psoas abscess. 
An abscess usually due to tubercular 
disease of the lumbar vertebra. The 
pus passes behind the psoas magnus 
muscle, and enters the sheath of the 
quadratus lumborum, and points on the 
outer side of the erector spin® muscle. 
If the pus passes into the sheath of 
the psoas muscle and descends, it con¬ 
stitutes a psoas abscess. In dorsal 
caries psoas abscess usually occurs, in 
lumbar caries rarely. 

Lum'bar Arteries. See Artery. 

Lum'bar Nerves. See Nerve. 

Lum'bar Plexus. See Plexus. 

Lum'bar Veins. See Vein. 

Lumbriea'les. The name of four 
small muscles of the hand and foot. 
See Muscle. 

Lumbri' 91 . Certain worms, includ¬ 
ing the common earth-worm, and an 
intestinal worm, Ascaris lumbricoides. 
See Entozoa. 

Lu'men. (Lat., “ light.”) Cavity 
of a tubular structure. 

Lu'minous. Shining; emitting light. 

Lu'na 9 y. (Lat. Inna, “ moon.”) 
Insanity; mental unsoundness. The 
condition of an insane person who has 
lucid intervals. 

Lu'nar Caus'tic. Nitrate of silver. 
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Lu/natic. Maniac ; insane person. 
One affected with lunacy. 

Lungs. The organs of respiration, 
two in number, occupying the lateral 
cavities of the chest, and separated 
from each other by the heart and 
mediastinal structures. The right lung- 
lias three lobes and the left two. The 
lung consists of an external serous coat 
(the visceral layer of the pleura), sub- 
serous areolar tissue, and the lung pa¬ 
renchyma. The latter is made up of 
lobules which are bound together by 
connective tissue. A primary lobule 
consists of a bronchiole and infundib¬ 
ulum, or air-passage, communicating 
with many air-cells, each air-cell being 
surrounded by a network of capillary 
blood-vessels. 

Lungs, Atelec'tasis of. Collapse 
of the air-vesicles. 

Lungs, Cirrhosis of. Fibroid lungs. 

Lungs, Consumption of. Tuber¬ 
cular lung disease. Phthisis pulmonalis. 
See Phthisis, and Tuberculosis. 

Lung, Emphysema of. Over-dis¬ 
tension of the air-vesicles. 

Lung, Inflammation of. Pneu¬ 
monia. Lung fever. 

Lung, Perforating Abscess of. 
An abscess which perforates the lung 
from its exterior. 

Lung-Tester. A form of spirom¬ 
eter to measure the air-capacity of the 
lung. 

Lu'niform. (Lat. luna , “ moon,” 
and forma. “ form.”) Moon-shaped. 

Lu'nula. (Lat. dim. of ftoia, “moon.”) 
A small crescent, as the white portion 
of nail at root, and the thin portions of 
the arterial cardiac valves. 

Lu'pia. A wen ; a tumor ; a malig¬ 
nant corroding ulcer. Molluscum. 

Lu/piform. (From lupus , and Lat. 
forma , “form.”) Lupoid ; resembling, 
or having the character of, lupus. 

Lu'pulin. A fine yellow powder 
consisting of minute glands found on 
the sepal of the female flower of the 
hop, of which it is the bitter principle. 


It is employed as bitter, aromatic, and 
tonic. 

Lupuli'na. Lupulin. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the yellow powder 
which exists in Humulus lupulus or 
hop. 

Lupuli'num. Lupulin. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for lupulin. 

Lu'pulite. A peculiar alkaloid and 
bitter principle existing in hops and 
lupulin, composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

Lu'pulus. Hop; the dried strobile 
of the female plant of Humulus lupulus 
or common hop. 

Lu'pus. (Lat., “a wolf.”) A tu¬ 
bercular disease of the skin due to in¬ 
oculation with tubercle bacilli, distinc¬ 
tive in its action and chronic in its 
course. Most common about the face, 
where it causes ragged, spreading ul¬ 
cerations. The varieties are Lupus 
exedens or vulgaris (lupus with ulcera¬ 
tion) ; lupus non-exedens (tubercles with¬ 
out ulceration) ; lupus erythematosus 
(superficial or sebaceous lupus). In 
treating this disease we should remove 
by the knife or by caustics every por¬ 
tion of the infected tissue. In many 
cases injections of Koch’s tuberculin 
have seemed to arrest the disease. 

Lu'rid. Ghastly pale ; sallow. 

Lus'pitas. (Lat. luscus, “ blind of 
one eye.”) A kind of strabismus in 
which one eye is fixed in a distorted 
position. 

Lu'sus Natu'rse. (Lat.) A freak 
of nature; monstrosity. 

Lute. (Lat. lutum, “ clay.”) A 
composition of clay or other tenacious 
substance for closing the apertures of 
vessels, so as to prevent the escape or 
entrance of air, or to serve as a pro¬ 
tection when exposed to heat. 

Luxa/tion. (Lat. luxare, “ to dislo¬ 
cate.”) Dislocation. The separation 
of the bony surfaces which enter into 
the formation of a joint. Varieties 
of Dislocation : 1 . Traumatic. 2. 
Pathological. 3. Congenital. Trau¬ 
matic dislocations are divided into— 
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1. Complete. When there is entire sep¬ 
aration of the articular processes. 2. 
Incomplete or Partial. Subluxa¬ 
tion. An incomplete articular separa¬ 
tion, a portion of the surfaces being 
still in contact. 3. Simple. A dislo¬ 
cation uncomplicated by any other con¬ 
dition, saving perhaps ligamentous rup¬ 
ture. 4. Complicated. Dislocations 
plus other lesions besides ligamentous 
rupture. 5. Single. Involving but 
one joint. 6. Double. Occurring in 
corresponding joints on opposite sides 
of the body. 7. Unilateral. Taking 
place in one articulation of a single 
bone. 8. Bilateral. • A dislocation 
of both ends of a single bone. 9. 
Primitive. The first condition of the 
bone immediately after a dislocation. 
10. Consecutive. A secondary posi¬ 
tion of the bone, it having moved from 
its primitive situation. 11. Recent. 
A dislocation is said to be recent up to 
a few weeks after its occurrence, or 
rather during the time before changes 


take place in the parts. 12. Old. 
When changes have occurred in the 
articulation so as greatly to alter or 
destroy it. Pathological dislocations 
are those in which separation of the 
articular surfaces occurs as a result of 
disease in one or both. Inflammation, 
for instance, will injure and destroy the 
structures of the knee-joint, so that 
they cannot resist muscular contrac¬ 
tion, and, as a consequence, the distal 
or movable portion is drawn away from 
the surface against which it usually 
rests. Congenital dislocations occur 
during intra-uterine life, and may be 
due to external violence, joint disease, 
or developmental arrest. Causes of 
Luxation. Predisposing and exciting. 
Predisposing. Age. Sex. Occupation. 
Articular disease. Peculiar formation 
of a joint. Exciting. External vio¬ 
lence. Muscular action. Symptoms. 
Pain of a sickening character. Loss 
of function. Deformity. Immobility. 
Indications for Treatment. Re¬ 
store in place. Retain in place and 
keep at rest. Allay inflammation. Re¬ 
store the functions of the joint. 


Lycan'thropy. (Gr. ?.uxo$, “ wolf,” 
and aVtfpwTrof, man.”) Lycomania ; 
wolf-madness ; a form of insanity in 
which the patient believes himself to 
be a wolf or other animal. 

Lycoper'don. Puff-ball. A genus 
of fungi of globular form, remarkable 
for the large number of spores, which 
form a fine brown dust, sometimes em¬ 
ployed as a mechanical styptic to arrest 
haemorrhage. 

Lycoper'don Tu'ber. Truffle. A 
fleshy, firm body found under ground 
in different parts of France, Italy, etc. 
It has been much esteemed as an ali¬ 
ment, and is said to possess aphrodisiac 
properties. 

Lycopodia^ese, li-ko-po-de-ay- 
slie-e. The name of a natural order of 
tropical cryptogamic, moss-like plants, 
flourishing chiefly in moist places; com¬ 
monly known as club-moss. 

Lycopo'dium, li-ko-po-de-um. A 
genus of cryptogamous plants of the 
natural order Lycopodiacese; also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the yellowish 
powder of spores of club-moss. It is 
employed as an absorbent application 
to excoriated surfaces, such as occur in 
the folds of the skin of infants. It 
has also been esteemed as a diuretic. 

Lycopo'drum Clava'tum. A spe¬ 
cies of club-moss, native of Europe and 
Northern United States. The spore- 
cases discharge the spores in the shape 
of an inodorous inflammable powder, 
resembling sulphur in color. These 
spores are sometimes employed in the 
manufacture of fireworks and the arti¬ 
ficial representation of lightning. They 
are also employed in pharmacy to pre¬ 
vent pills from adhering to one another. 

Lycopo'dium Sela'go. A species 
of club-moss, a native of Europe and 
the Middle and Eastern United States. 
In small doses it is a drastic purgative, 
and an acrid narcotic poison in large 
doses. 

Lyco'pus. A genus of herbs of 
the natural order Labiatse, including 
numerous species, natives of the United 
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States as well as of Europe and 
Asia. Also, the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the herb Lycopus Yirginicus (bugle- 
weed), a native of the United States, 
said to be a mild narcotic and astrin¬ 
gent. 

LycorexTa. (Gr. /.uz<>s, “wolf,” 
and opzzis, “ hunger.”) Wolfish hun¬ 
ger. Bulimia (</. v.). 

Lye. Ley; lixivium. An alkaline 
solution from lixiviation, as of wood- 
ashes. See Lixiviation. 

Lying-in. Being in childbirth. Par¬ 
turition. 

Lymph, limf. (Lat. lympha, “ wa¬ 
ter.”) 1. A transparent, slightly yel¬ 
low liquid of alkaline reaction Which 
fills the lymphatic vessels. It is occa¬ 
sionally of a light rose-color from the 
presence of red blood-corpuscles, and 
is often opalescent from particles of 
fat. Under the microscope lymph is 
seen to consist of a liquid portion 
(liquor lymphas) and of corpuscles. 
These lymph-corpuscles are about the 
^tott an inch in diameter, are gran¬ 
ular, and not to be distinguished from 
white blood-cells. Lymph coagulates 
when drawn from the body. Lymph 
liquor chemically differs from the blood 
liquor rather in quantity than in con¬ 
stituents, both fluids consisting of wa¬ 
ter, albumin, fibrin, and salts. The 
lymph contains as much fibrin as the 
blood, but less albumin ; more water, 
but an equal quantity of salts. It is 
now believed that lymph is a portion 
of the blood which has leaked out into 
the perivascular tissues and been taken 
up by the lymphatics. 2. The blood 
liquor or liquor sanguinis poured out 
by the vessels into the perivascular 
tissue during the progress of inflamma¬ 
tion. It is the inflammatory exudate 
of the older surgeons, or, as it coagu¬ 
lates, the coagulable lymph. 3. The 
unelaborated or watery sap of plants. 

Lymph-Cat'aract. Beer’s spurious 
cataract, being an inflammatory ad¬ 
ventitious membrane. 

Lymph Chan'nel or Si'nus. The 


space around the pulp of a lymphatic 
gland which contains lymph. 

Lymph, Coag'ulable. Applied to 
the fibrin of the blood. The fluid 
slowly effused in wounds, afterward 
becoming the bond of union. 

Lymph Fis'tula. A persistent 
opening between the surface and a 
lymphatic vessel, or a lymph channel 
through which lymph escapes. 

Lymph-Hearts. Lymph recepta¬ 
cles, found beneath the skin of the 
frog and some other animals, which 
pulsate and force the lymph inward. 

Lymph, Koch’s. Tuberculin. A 
therapeutic agent devised by Professor 
Robert Koch of Berlin, and introduced 
by him in 1890 as diagnostic of tuber¬ 
cular and allied affections, as efficacious 
for the relief of lupus, and especially as 
a specific remedy for pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis. While it has attracted wide 
attention and investigation, and has 
been extensively experimented with, 
its value up to this time seems ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. It is a brownish, 
transparent liquid, of obscure chemical 
formula and pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tion, considered analogous in composi¬ 
tion to a culture-bouillon containing 
toxalbumins, and announced by its 
originator to consist of a glycerin ex¬ 
tract of a pure culture of the tubercle 
bacilli; while doubtless a derivative of 
the albuminous bodies it is not a tox- 
albumin. The liquid is prepared for use 
by dilution and sterilization, and is ad¬ 
ministered by injection chiefly in the 
lumbar region. Its use has occasionally 
resulted seriously and even fatally. 

Lymphadenitis. (Lat. lymplux , 
“ water,” and Gr. adyv, “ gland,” and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.’) Inflam¬ 
mation of a lymphatic gland. 

Lymphadeno'ma. (Lat. lympha, 
“water,” and Gr. adr,v, “gland,” and 
suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) Adenoid tumor. 
Glandular tumor ; tumor of a lymphatic 
gland. Hodgkin’s disease ; a general 
hypertrophy of lymphatic tissue with 
anaemia, splenic enlargement, etc. 
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Lymphangiec'tasis. (Lat. lympha, 
“ water,” and Gr. ayysiov, “ vessel,” 
and zxtoktcs, “ dilatation.”) Dilatation 
of the lymphatic vessels. 

Lymph&ngio'ma.lim-fan-je-o-mah. 
(Lat. lympha , “ water,” and Gr. ayysiuv, 
“ vessel,” and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) 
A tumor principally made up of lym¬ 
phatics. A considerable dilatation of 
the lymphatic vessels, forming large 
cavernous spaces. See Angioma. 

Lymph&ngiot'omy. (Lat. lympha, 
“ water,” and Gr. ayyziov, “ vessel,” and 
re/zvetv, “ to cut.”) The anatomy or 
dissection of the lymphatics. 

Lymphangi'tis. (Lat. lympha, 
“ water,” and Gr. ayysiov , “ vessel,” and 
suffix -ills, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the lymphatic vessels. An- 
geioleucitis. 

Lymph&t'ic. (Lat. lympha, 
“water.”) Pertaining to lymph, lym¬ 
phatic tissue, or the lymphatics. Also, 
a lymphatic vessel. L. Heart, lymph- 
heart. L. Glands or Gan'glions, 
conglobate glands; glands of the ab¬ 
sorbent or lymphatic system. L. Sys'- 
tem, collective term for the lymphatic 
glands and vessels. L. Tempera¬ 
ment. (See Temperament.) L.Ves'- 
sels, lymphatics. See also Vessel. 

Lymphat'ics, lim-fat-ix. (Lat. 
lympha, “ water.”) Lymphatic vessels. 
Capillary vessels pervading the body, 
and containing and carrying lymph and 
chyle. With the lacteal vessels they 
form the absorbent system of the ani¬ 
mal economy. 

Lymphatl'tis. Angeioleucitis. 

Lymphiza/tion. (Lat. lympha, 
“ water.”) The effusion of coagulable 
lymph. 

Lym/phoid, lim-foyd. (Lat. lympha, 
“ water,” and Gr. Eido$, “ resemblance.”) 
Lymph-like ; resembling lymph. Sim¬ 
ilar to the tissue of lymphatic glands. 
Adenoid. 

Lym'phoid Tissue. See Tissue. 

Lympho'ma. (Lat. lympha, “wa¬ 
ter,” and Gr. suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) 


Lymph tumor; a tumor having a struc¬ 
ture analogous to that of the lymphatic 
glands. Lymphadenoma. Adenoid tu¬ 
mor. 

Lymphorrhoe'a. (Lat. lympha, 
“ water,” and Gr. peiv, “ to flow.”) A 
discharge of lymph from rupture of 
the lymphatic vessels. 

Lymphosareo'ma. A tumor par¬ 
taking of the nature of both lymphoma 
and sarcoma. 

Lympho'sis. (Lat. lympha, “ wa¬ 
ter,” and Gr. suffix -osis, “ state.”) 
Lymph formation or elaboration. 

Lymphot'omy. (Lat. lympha, 
“water,” and Gr. Topp “incision.”) 
Lymphangiotomy. Dissection of the 
lymphatics. 

Lypema/nia. (Gr. Xunrj, “ grief,” 
and [wyia, “ madness.”) Melancholia ; 
a form of monomania characterized by 
fear, grief, and similar feelings. 

Lypothymia. Melancholia. 

Ly'ra. (Gr. Xopa, “ lyre.”) Psal- 
terium. Applied to the under surface 
of the corpus callosum, marked with 
transverse lines. 

Ly'sis. (Gr. Xuscv, “ to dissolve.”) 
A term used for the resolution of a 
fever by gradual subsidence without 
definite crisis. See Crisis. 

Ly'sol. A brownish-yellow coal-tar 
derivative prepared by boiling a mix¬ 
ture of tar, fat, and an alkali. Used 
as an antiseptic. Its value is uncer¬ 
tain as yet. 

Lys'sa. Good’s term for hydro¬ 
phobia. 

Lys'sic. Pertaining to lyssa or hy¬ 
drophobia. 

Lys'sin. The specific virus of 
hydrophobia. 

Lyssopho'bia. Pseudo-hydropho¬ 
bia ; hydrophobophobia. 

Lyte'rian. Indicating termination 
of a disease. Pertaining to lysis. 

Lyt'ta Vesicato'ria. The blister¬ 
ing beetle; Cantharis vesicatoria. 
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Mapera'tion, mas-er-ay-shun. (Lat. 
macerare , “ to make soft by steeping.”) 
The act or process of steeping in order 
to soften or dissolve. 

Mamies, may-she-eez. (Lat. macere, 

“ to be lean,”) Wasting; atrophy; 
emaciation. 

Macrobio'sis. (Gr. paxpo$, “ great,” 
and /Sto?,“life.”) Long life; longevity. 

Macro 96 ph'alous, mak-ro-sef-al- 
us. (Gr. paxpos, “large,” and xe<pa).rp 
“head.”) Abnormally large-headed. 

Macrochel'lia, mak-ro-ki-le-ah. (Gr. 
paxpos, “ large,” and yeO.os, “ lip.”) En¬ 
largement of lip; labial hypertrophy 
due to an enlargement of the lym¬ 
phatics and connective tissue. 

M&c'rocosm. (Gr. paxpos,“ large.” j 
and xo$po$, “ world.”) Large world ; 
the universe; cosmos; distinguished 
from microcosm . or little world, which 
is applied to man. 

Mac'roQytes, mak-ro-sites. (Gr. 
jiaxpos, “ large,” and xuro?, “ cell.”) 
Large blood-corpuscles of pernicious 
anaemia, etc. 

Mac'rodont. Large-toothed. 

Macrog-los'sia. (Gr. paxpo$ , “large,” 
and yXuxTtra, “ tongue.”) Paraglossa. 
Lingual hypertrophy, usually congen¬ 
ital, due to obstruction of the lymphatic 
channels at the root of the tongue. 

Macromedia. (Gr. paxpo 9 , “ large,” 
and /jte/ 09 , “member.”) Excessive de¬ 
velopment of a limb or part, 

Macroscop'ic. (Gr. paxpo 9 , “large,” 
and axonsiv , “ to examine.”) Applied 
to objects of size considerable enough 
to be easily visible to the naked eye; 
the reverse of “ microscopic.” 

Macroso'mia. (Gr. paxpoq , “ large.” 
and (Twpa . “ body.”) Macrosomatia ; 
morbid increase of size of the whole 
body. A monstrosity characterized by 
greatness of the entire body. 

M&e'ula, mak-yu-lah. (Lat., “ spot;” 


pi. maculse,.') 1. A spot or stain on the 
skin, often with change of texture, and 
due to pigmentary deposit. 2. A term 
used by Trousseau to indicate a certain 
vaso-motor cutaneous derangement due 
to brain disorder. Cerebral or menin¬ 
geal macula. A red line follows the 
finger when it is drawn over the skin 
with slight pressure. 

Mac'ula Acus'tica. A circular 
spot on the wall of the utriculus of the 
ear, marking the point where a branch 
of the acoustic nerve reaches it. 

Mac'ula Al'ba. Milk spots. Sol¬ 
diers’ spots. White spots found upon 
serous membranes, and due to previous 
inflammation. 

Mac'ulse Atroph'h^se. False cica¬ 
trices, or cicatrices of spontaneous origin, 
found in the skin, and similar in origin 
to the striations of linear atrophy. 

Mac'ula Emortualis. Suggillation; 
discoloration caused by the effusion of 
blood into the subcutaneous and intra¬ 
muscular planes. 

Mac'ula Germinati'va. Wagner’s 
germinal nucleus or spot. It is seen 
in the germinal vesicle of the ovum, 
and consists of one or more opaque 
corpuscles. 

Mac'ulse Hepat'igse. Liver spots. 
The term applied by Senneitus to pity¬ 
riasis versicolor. 

Mac'ula Lu'tea. The yellow spot 
of the retina which lies directly in the 
i visual axis. 

Mac'ula Ma'tricis. Mother’s mark. 

Mac'ula Syphilit'ica. A copper- 
colored stain remaining after a second¬ 
ary syphilitic eruption. 

M&c'ular. (Lat. macula , “ spot.”) 
Belonging to or resembling maculae. 

M&c'ulate. (From the same.) 
Spotted or having maculae. 

Mac'ulose. (From the same.) Mac- 
ulous ; full of spots. 
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Mad. Rabid; insane. 

Madaro'sis. (Gr. /iadapog, “bald.”) 
Loss of eyelashes or hair. Calvities. 

Mad'arous. (From the same.) 
Bald-headed ; affected with madarosis. 

Mad'der. The Rubia tinctorum, a 
European plant of the natural order 
Rubiaceee. Its root was formerly em¬ 
ployed medicinally, but is now used in 
dyeing calico and other fabrics. Its 
coloring principle is named alizarine , a 
substitute for which is made out of 
anthracene, and used extensively in 
place of madder. 

Madness. Insanity. 

Madu'ra Foot. Mycetoma. The 
Indian fungus-foot disease, of frequent 
occurrence at Madura. 

Magen'ta. Aniline red ; a variety 
of coal-tar dye, of crimson color, ob¬ 
tained from aniline. 

Mag'istery. (Lat. magister , “ mas¬ 
ter.”) A term formerly applied to 
almost all precipitates. Also, a pow¬ 
erful medicament. M. of Bismuth, 
bismuth subnitrate. 

Magistral. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to an extemporaneous prescrip¬ 
tion, or to a remedy prescribed by the 
physician according to the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the patient, as distin¬ 
guished from one following a published 
formula, or a medicine kept prepared 
in the shops. 

Mag'ma. (Gr. paypa, “ a kneaded 
mass.”) Grounds; thick residuum 
after expression of certain substances ; 
dregs ; sediment. Applied to the mass 
left after expressing the oil from olives. 

Mag^nes Arsenica'lis. A corro¬ 
sive preparation of equal parts of sul¬ 
phur, white arsenic, and common anti¬ 
mony. 

M&gne'sia. An alkaline earth, the 
oxide of the metal magnesium, of lax¬ 
ative properties. 

Magne'sium used to be consid¬ 
ered as a metal of one of the alkaline 
earths, but is now classed with zinc 
.and cadmium in what is called the 


magnesium group. It is a bright, sil¬ 
ver-white metal. Symbol, Mg ; atomic 
weight, 24; specific gravity, 1.15. Burns 
with a white light to magnesium oxide, 
MgO. Dissolves in dilute acids to form 
salts. The compounds are widely dis¬ 
tributed in nature, as carbonate, as 
silicate (talc, soapstone, meerschaum, 
and asbestos), as soluble salts in many 
natural waters, and largely in sea. Mag¬ 
nesium compounds are also found in 
the human body. Magnesium oxide 
(MgO) is made by calcining the car¬ 
bonate or hydrate, and exists in two 
varieties, the heavy and the light. 
Magnesium hydrate (Mg(OH) a ) sus¬ 
pended in water is known as milk of 
magnesia. Magnesium sulphate (MgS0 4 
-j- 7 aq.) is the well-known cathartic 
Epsom salts. Test for magnesium : al¬ 
kaline hydrates precipitate from solu¬ 
tion of Mg,Mg(OH) 2 , insoluble in wa¬ 
ter, but soluble in ammonium salts, from 
which solution disodium phosphate pre¬ 
cipitates magnesio-ammonia phosphate. 
Officinal Preparations of Mag¬ 
nesium. Magnesia : Made by calcining 
the hydrated oxide or the light carbon¬ 
ate. Magnesia Ponderosa : Made by cal¬ 
cining the heavy carbonate. Magnesia 
Carbonas : Made by the action of sodium 
carbonate upon magnesium sulphate. 
Magnesii Citras Granulatus: Made 
from magnesium carbonate, Citric acid, 
sodium bicarbonate, sugar, alcohol, and 
distilled water. Magnesii Sulphas : By 
treating native magnesium hydrate with 
sulphuric acid. Magnesii Sulphis : By 
treating magnesia in suspension with 
sulphurous acid. Liquor Magnesii Ci- 
tratis: By dissolving magnesium car¬ 
bonate in citric acid, flavoring, and 
adding potassium bicarbonate. Mistura 
Magnesise et Asafoetidse : Contains mag¬ 
nesia, tincture of asafeetida, opium, 
sugar, and water. Trochisci Magnesise : 
3 grains of magnesia in each lozenge. . 

M&g'net. (Gr. p.ayvrys.') Loadstone, 
an iron ore exhibiting magnetism ; also, 
magnetized metal. The magnet is 
sometimes employed to extract spicula 
j of iron from the eye or from wounds. 
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Magnetic Attraction. The tend¬ 
ency of certain bodies, chiefly iron, to 
point toward the north pole of the 
earth, and to approach a magnet. 

Mag'netism. The obscure cause 
of the phenomena of magnetic attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion; a term given to 
the property possessed by loadstone of 
attracting or repelling certain bodies. 
Also the name of the science which 
studies the phenomena presented by 
magnets and the laws which connect 
them. Magnetic properties are polar¬ 
ity, attraction of non-magnetic iron, at¬ 
traction or repulsion of another mag¬ 
net, according to which poles are ap¬ 
proached, the power of inducing mag¬ 
netism in other iron. 

Mag'netism, An'imal. An old 
term employed by Mesmer to indicate 
a supposed principle capable of pro¬ 
jection from the human mjnd, and, 
when so projected, of profoundly affect¬ 
ing animals and inanimate bodies. This 
supposed principle is now known to be 
non-existent, and the various phenom.- 
ena set forth by Mesmer as a proof are 
manifestations either of hysteria or of 
hypnotism. See Hypnotism. 

Magneto-Electricity. An electric 
current in a wire induced by the action 
of a magnet. Electro-magnetism is the 
magnetization of a bar of iron by the 
passage of an electric current through 
a wire around it. 

Magno'lia. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Magnoliacese , natives 
of China, Japan, United States, etc. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
bark of Magnolia glauca ;, Magnolia 
acuminata , and Magnolia tripet ala, the 
properties of which are mildly tonic 
and diaphoretic, being employed with 
good results in chronic rheumatism, 
intermittent fevers, and remittents of 
typhoid character. 

Magno'lia Glau'ca. Sweet bay or 
laurel magnolia, a small tree of the 
Middle and Southern United States. 

Magnolia'gese, mag-no-le-ay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of ex¬ 


ogenous trees and shrubs of North 
America and Asia, comprising the mag¬ 
nolia, the tulip-tree, etc., many species 
having tonic properties. 

Maguey', mag-ay. (Sp.) Mexican 
name for Agave Americana ( q . v .). 

Maid'enhead. Maidenhood; vir¬ 
ginity. 

Main - en - Griffe, man -ong - greef. 
(Fr.) Claw-hand; applied to a con¬ 
tracted state of the hand resulting 
from atrophy of the interosseous mus¬ 
cles. 

Mai de Mer. (Fr.) Sea-sickness. 

Ma'la. (Lat.) The cheek. 

M&la'cia. (Gr. jialaxia, “ softness.”) 
Softness. Applied to depraved or ca¬ 
pricious appetite; desire for one kind 
of food and disgust for all others. If 
this fanciful appetite demands for diet 
substances which are harmful or not 
edible, it is termed pica. 

M&laco'ma. (Gr. /j.alaxos, “soft,” 
and suffix -oma, “ morbid state.”) Mor¬ 
bid softening of a part. Malacosis. 

Malaco'sis. (Gr. rialaxog, “ soft,” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) The 
progress of malacoma; morbid soften¬ 
ing ; applied to molluscum sebaceum , or 
soft sebaceous tumor. 

Malacos'teon. (Gr. galaxo?, “ soft,” 
and oarsov, “ bone.”) Softness of the 
bones; mollities ossium ; osteomalacia. 

Malacot'omy. Laparotomy. 

Maladie du Pays. (Fr.) Home¬ 
sickness ; nostalgia. 

Mal'ady. Disease. 

Malag'ma. (Gr. / lalaaaw , to 
“ soften.”) Cataplasma ; so called be¬ 
cause of its emollient property. 

Malaise', mal-aze. (Fr., from mal, 
“ ill,” and aise , “ ease.”) Discomfort; 
uneasiness; slight indisposition. 

Ma'lar. (Lat. mala , “ cheek.”) Re¬ 
lating to the cheek or malar bone. 

Ma'lar Nerves. See Nerve. 

Ma'lar Process. Zygomatic proc¬ 
ess. 

M&la'ria. (It. mala, “ bad,” and 
aria , “ air.”) Marshy miasma. A mor- 
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bific principle present in the atmosphere 
and due to the conjunction of certain 
telluric and atmospheric conditions. 
It is called marsh miasm, because of 
its abundance near marshes. Marshes 
subject to overflow and exposed to the 
sun are very active in developing the 
poison. Marshes partly brackish are 
woi’se than the fresh. In this country 
malaria is most commonly produced 
from the sandy alluvium of river val¬ 
leys exposed to the sun and subject to 
annual overflow. Cultivation will pre¬ 
vent and destroy the production of 
malaria. Malaria is most active dur¬ 
ing the summer and early autumn. 
The poisonous principle is believed to 
be a protozoon, the Plasmodium mala- 
riae. Malaria occasions many disorders, 
chiefly febrile, but all characterized by 
marked periodicity in their manifesta¬ 
tions. The term malaria is also used 
for malarial fever. 

Mala/rial. Malarious; pertaining 
to, or caused by, malaria. 

Mala'rial Fever. A general term 
for the fevers caused by the poison of 
marshes. The chief forms are inter¬ 
mittent and remittent fever. Intermit¬ 
tent fever: Chills and fever. Fever 
and ague. A form of malaria mani¬ 
fested by a chill, which is followed by 
fever, and this by copious sweating, the 
temperature then becoming normal, and 
remaining so for one, two, or three 
days, when the attack tends to repeat 
itself. Remittent fever : Bilious fever. 
Bilious remittent. In this form of ma¬ 
laria remissions instead of intermissions 
occur at periodic intervals. Conges¬ 
tive fever : A malignant malaria, either 
remittent or intermittent in type, in 
which congestion of some internal or¬ 
gan occurs with great circulatory weak¬ 
ness. It is very fatal. In a certain 
sense malarial luematuria is a form of 
this. Typho-malarial fever: A low 
malarial fever, resembling typhoid in 
many things, but having a different 
cause and presenting no spots. 

Mal-assimila'tion. (From Lat. 
mala, “ bad,” and assimilation.') Caco- 


chymia. Imperfect, morbid, or defec¬ 
tive assimilation. A pathological con¬ 
dition comprising fatty digestion, con¬ 
version, and appropriation of nutriment. 

Malaxa'tion. (Gr. //.aXanaw, to 
“ soften.”) The pharmaceutical process 
of softening drugs by kneading. 

Male Fern. Aspidium filix mas. 

Malforma'tion. (Lat. mala, “ bad,” 
and forma , “ form.”) Abnormality of 
form ; wrong formation ; irregularity or 
anomaly in the structure of parts; de¬ 
viation from the proper form of an or¬ 
gan, or from the normal size, number, 
position, etc. of parts. Deformity. 

Malgaigne’s Hooks. Hooks em¬ 
ployed to hold together the parts of a 
punctured patella while healing. 

Ma'lie Ac'id. (Lat. malum, 11 ap¬ 
ple.”) Applied to an acid existing in 
apples and in many other kinds of 
fruits. 

M&lig'nant. (Lat. malm, “evil.”) 
Dangerous ; virulent; intractable ; can¬ 
cerous ; of serious character; danger¬ 
ous to life. A term applied to diseases 
of grave nature, aggravated symptoms, 
and violent progress, threatening the 
life of the patient, as malignant cholera, 
malignant pustule, etc.; especially to 
irremediable constitutional or struc¬ 
tural diseases, with a marked tendency 
to spread to and degenerate adjacent 
tissues, and with tendency to reappear 
after surgical removal, as in the case 
of cancer. M. Pus'tule, malignant 
vesicle ; charbon ; pustula maligna ; a 
disease conveyed from cattle to man 
by means of its specific Bacillus an- 
thracis. 

Malig'nity. (From the same.) 
Noxious, destructive, or fatal nature; 
the quality of being malignant. 

Malin'gering, mal-in-jer-ing. (Fr. 
malingre, “ sickly.”) Applied to the 
imposition of feigning diseases. The 
term is especially used in the army and 
navy of Great Britain. 

Ma'lis. Maliasmus. Dr. Good’s 
generic term for cutaneous vermina- 
tion ; the presence of animal parasites 
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on or under the skin. Insect-bites, etc. 
M. Acari, itch-bite, produced by Acarus 
scabiei or by Acarus autumnalis. M. 
Dracunculus, dracunculus. M. Fi- 
la'rise, skein-worm disease, produced 
by the Filaria Medinensis. See Guinea- 
Worm. 

Mal'leable. (Lat. malleus , “ham¬ 
mer.”) Capable of being laminated by 
beating; having the quality of mal¬ 
leability. 

Malleabil'ity. (From the same.) 
The property of certain metals by which 
they can be hammered into thin plates 
or leaves without cracking. Gold and 
silver have a greater malleability than 
any of the other metals in common use. 

Mallea'tion. (From the same.) 
The process of beating into a thin 
plate or lamina. Also a variety of 
chorea with hammering of the hands, 
usually on the knees or on each other. 

Malle'olar. (From malleolus.') Per¬ 
taining to the ankle. 

Malle'olar Arteries. Two branches 
of the tibial artery. See Artery. 

Malle'olus. (Lat. dim. of malleus , 
“ mallet.”) The ankle ; the two inferior 
processes of the tibia and fibula, the 
projection of the tibia being the inner , 
that of the fibula the outer, malleolus. 

Malleus. (Lat. “ mallet.”) The 
most external of the ossicles of the 
middle ear. See Bone. 

Malpi'ghian (mal-pee-ge-an) Bod¬ 
ies or Pyramids. Ten or fifteen con¬ 
ical masses found in the kidney, their 
bases being in the cortical substance, 
while their free summits or papillse 
project into the sinus of the kidney. 

Malpi'ghian Corpus'cle. A name 
given to the capsule of Muller and 
the Malpighian vascular glomerule to¬ 
gether, in the kidney. The name of 
some round, whitish bodies in the red 
substance of the spleen. 

Malpi'ghian Glomeruli. Tufts 
of capillaries projecting into a capsular 
dilatation of a uriniferous tubule. 

Malpr&c'tice. Bad management 
of disease. Malpraxis. Injurious med¬ 


ical or surgical treatment, whether in¬ 
tentional or otherwise on the part of 
the practitioner. Also, professional 
misconduct. 

M&lpresenta'tion. Faulty presen¬ 
tation of the foetus. 

M&lposi'tion. Faulty foetal posi¬ 
tion in the pelvis. 

Malt. Barley which has been pre¬ 
pared for the manufacture of beer by 
incipient germination. 

Malt Ex'tract. A preparation com¬ 
bining the soluble ingredients of malt 
with the bitter principle of hops. It 
has been employed in certain forms of 
dyspepsia. 

Mal'tha. Mineral tar; a variety 
of bitumen. 

Mal'tine. The name applied to the 
diastase of malt, a white amorphous 
substance soluble in water. It ap¬ 
pears to be the same as ptyalin , and 
to possess the same medicinal prop¬ 
erties as malt extract. 

Mal'tose. A dextro-rotatoi'y sugar 
produced by the action of diastase on 
starch; it is less sweet than grape- 
sugar. 

MaFtum. Malt. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the seed of Iiordeum distichum , 
employed in the preparation of the of¬ 
ficinal extract of malt. 

Ma'lum. Apple; fruit of Pyrus 
malus. 

Ma'lum Mor'tuum, The name 
of a manifestation of leprosy with dead 
portions of skin, occurring chiefly on 
the tibia and coccyx. 

Ma'lus. (Lat.) The apple-tree, 
Pyrus malus. 

Malvaceae, mal-vay-she-e. Mallow- 
worts. The name of an abundant nat¬ 
ural order of exogenous plants, com¬ 
prising Mallow. Hibiscus , Gossypium , 
etc. Gossypium yields the raw com¬ 
mercial cotton, and many species are rec¬ 
ognized in medicine on account of their 
demulcent and emollient properties. 

MamaPian. Mananpian. An Afri¬ 
can term for the mother-yaw, mother 
of pians, or master-fungus, a foul ulcer 
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supposed to be the source of the other 
framboesia tumors. 

Mam'ma. (Lat., pi. mammae,; from 
the Gr. fj.a/j.tj.a.') The breast. The organ 
which secretes milk. The mammary 
gland. These racemose glands are ap¬ 
pendages of the epidermis, and are nor¬ 
mally two in number. Just before the 
ducts reach the nipple they expand be¬ 
neath the areola into the lactiferous 
sinuses. The duct from each lobe ter¬ 
minates in a small opening near the sum¬ 
mit of the nipple, and these orifices num¬ 
ber from twelve to fifteen. The gland 
is firm, pinkish-white in color, with a 
convex surface prolonged to the nipple. 
The nipple has sensitive papillae, is 
highly vascular, and capable of erec¬ 
tion. It is reddish or brownish, and is 
surrounded by a zone of the same color, 
the areola. This areola contains seba¬ 
ceous glands (glands of Montgomery), 
which enlarge during pregnancy, and 
during sucking secrete a fatty protect¬ 
ive. The mammary glands of the male 
are rudimentary. 

Mam/mal. (Lat. mamma , “ breast.”) 
An individual of the order of Mam¬ 
malia ; an animal that suckles its 
young. 

Mamm&l'gJa. (Lat. mamma, 
“ breast,” and Gr. aXyos, “ pain.”) An 
unclassical term for neuralgia of the 
breast. Mastalgia. 

Mamma'lia. (From the same.) 
The name of a class of vertebrates of 
which the female suckles the young. 
Mammals. They have red, warm blood, 
viviparous generation, etc. 

Mam'mary. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the breasts; connected 
with the mamma or female breast. 

Mam'maryAb'scess. Mastodynia 
apostematosa; abscess of the breast, 
occurring in the gland-substance, be¬ 
tween gland and skin, or between gland 
and chest-walls. 

Mammary Arteries. See Artery. 

Mam'mary Gland. The milk-se¬ 
creting organ, a gland beneath the adi¬ 


pose layer of the mamma. Lacteal 
gland. See Mamma, and Gland. 

Mam'mary Sarco'ma. A kind 
of encephaloid tumor. See Sarcoma. 

Mam'mary Veins. See Vein. 

Mammif'erous. (Lat. mamma, 
“ breast,” and ferre , “ to bear.”) Hav¬ 
ing breasts for nourishing young. 

Mam'miform. (Lat. mamma, 
“breast,” and forma , “form.”) Breast¬ 
shaped ; nipple-like; mastoid. 

Mammil'la. (Lat., dim. of mamma, 
“ breast.”) A little breast; a nipple ; 
the male breast. Any small promi¬ 
nence. Applied also to the papillae, or 
conical bodies of the kidney, at the 
point where the urine escapes. 

Mam'miliary. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the nipple ; resembling a 
small breast. Mammary; mammil- 
lated ; mastoid. Having small, round¬ 
ed, teat-like protuberances. M. Em'- 
inence, an eminence of the inferior 
vermiform process of the cerebellum. 
Corpora albicantia. (See Encephalon.) 
M. Process. See Process. 

Mam'millated. (From the same.) 
Having mammillae or small nipple¬ 
shaped projections; rounded into a 
teat-like protuberance. M. Liv'er, 
cirrhosis. 

Mammilla'tion. (From the same.) 
Mammillated condition or appearance ; 
applied to the little granular promi¬ 
nences on a mucous surface, as of the 
stomach in phthisis, etc. 

Mammi'tis. (Lat. mamma, “breast,” 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) 
Inflammation, acute and chronic, of the 
substance of the mamma or breast. 
Mastitis is the purer word. 

M a m ' m 6 s e. (Lat. mamma, 
“breast.”) Having large breasts or 
mastoid prominences. 

Man'aca. Franciscea uniflora. The 
bark is used in Brazil as antisyphilitic 
and purgative. 

Man'akin. Manikin. 

Mandel'ic Ag'id. Formo-benzoilic 
acid; a white crystalline acid derived 
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from the action of hydrochloric acid 
on the oil of hitter almonds. 

Man'dible. (Lat. mandare , “ to 
chew.”) Mandibuluin ; maxilla infe¬ 
rior, the lower jaw. In certain insects 
applied to the upper jaw. 

Mandlb'ular. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the lower jaw. 

Mandrag'ora. Mandrake. A genus 
of solanaceous plants, natives of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. They are poisonous, 
and act as purgatives, emetics, and nar¬ 
cotics ; the ancients considered them 
sedative and anaesthetic. Mandrake 
is also the familiar name of Podophyl¬ 
lum pelt a,turn. 

Man'drake. Mandragora. 

Manduca'tion. (Lat. manducare , 
“to chew.”) The act of chewing; 
mastication. 

Man'ganeseorMan'ganum. Sym¬ 
bol, Mn. A heavy, grayish-white, iron¬ 
like metal, found in the ashes of plants, 
bones of animals, and in many min¬ 
erals ; as black oxide it occurs in 
abundance, and is used in the prep¬ 
aration of a bleaching powder. The 
salts of manganese have been used in 
chlorosis and amenorrhoea, and as sub¬ 
stitutes for chalybeates generally. 

Mangane'sli Sul'phas. Sulphate 
of manganese. The name (U. S. Ph. 
1870) for a rose-colored and very sol¬ 
uble salt. It acts as a cholagogue pur¬ 
gative, and also as an alterative. 

Man'gani Ox'Idum Ni'grum. 

Black oxide of manganese. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for crude binoxide of man¬ 
ganese ; also called Manganesii Oxidum 
Nigrum in the U. S. Ph. Its proper¬ 
ties are reputed to be tonic and alter¬ 
ative, and it has been employed in 
syphilis and various cutaneous dis¬ 
eases. Persons engaged in grinding 
this mineral are liable to have it slowly 
introduced into the system, when it 
acts as a cumulative poison, frequently 
causing paraplegia. 

Man'gani Sul'phas. Sulphate of 
manganese. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for a salt composed of hydrogen, oxy¬ 


gen, manganese, and sulphur. It is a 
powerful purgative in large doses, and 
eineto-cathartic in full doses. 

Mange. A contagious disease of 
animals similar to scabies. 

Ma'nia. (Gr. fiavia.) Madness ; non- 
febrile delirium; insanity ; unsoundness 
of mind with undue excitation of the 
faculties. See Derangement. 

Ma'nia a potu. Madness from 
drink; delirium tremens. See De¬ 
rangement. 

Man'ihot Utilis'sima. Jatropha 
Manihot ; its root is poisonous in its 
crude state, but after expression of the 
toxic juice it becomes the edible cas¬ 
sava or manioc. 

Man'ioc. Cassava or tapioca. See 
preceding article. 

Man'ikin. An artificial figure to 
show the human anatomy, or upon 
which to practise bandaging, etc. 

Manipulation. (Lat. manus , 
“ hand.”) Skilful use of the hands. 
Handling; manual treatment, as of 
hernia or aneurism. 

Manipulation of An'eurism. A 
surgical method of treating certain cases 
of aneurism by digital compression of 
the dilatation, gradually effecting con¬ 
solidation ; a mode of treatment, the 
object of which is to detach a clot from 
the interior of the sac by external ma¬ 
nipulation, and to float it into the ves¬ 
sel beyond the seat of the dilatation, 
in the hope that the current of blood 
may thereby be materially diminished 
and a cure effected. See Digital Com¬ 
pression. 

Manip'ulus. (Lat. manus , “ hand,” 
and plenus , “ full.”) A handful. 

Man'na. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the concrete saccharine exudation of 
Fraxinus Ornus; also Ornus Europoea. 
It is a gentle laxative, and specially 
adapted to children and pregnant 
women. 

Man'nlte. Sugar of manna; a white 
substance obtained from manna, honey, 
and various vegetables. 

Manom'eter. (Gr. fxavos, “ thin,” 
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and fxsrpov , “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to show the pressure of fluids, 
or to measure the rarity or density of 
the atmosphere or any gas. Also a 
modified hsemadynamometer, to meas¬ 
ure the pressure of the blood in arteries 
or veins ; a manoscope. 

Manu'brlum. (Lat., “ a handle.”) 
A hilt or handle; applied to the upper 
bone of the sternum. 

Manustupra'tion. (Lat. manus, 
“ hand.” and stuprare, “ to ravish.”) 
Masturbation. 

Ma'ple Su'gar. A variety of su¬ 
gar, similar to cane-sugar, obtained 
from the spi’ing sap of Acer sacchciri- 
num. 

Maran'ta. Arrow-root. A genus 
of plants of the natural order Maran- 
tacese, natives of Central and South 
America; also cultivated in the Indies, 
both East and West. Maranta is the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the fecula of 
the rhizome of the Maranta arundi- 
nacea. Arrow-root affords a light, mild, 
and easily-digested article of food, and 
is thus well adapted for the sick, espe¬ 
cially in bowel troubles and diseases of 
the urinary passages. 

Maran'ta Arundma' 9 ea. The 

arrow-root plant, a native of the West 
Indies. 

Maran'ta G-alan'ga. Alpinia ga- 
langa. A plant supposed to yield ga- 
langal, a pungent aromatic root some¬ 
times used as a substitute for ginger. 
It is brought from China and the East 
Indies. 

Maran'ta In'dica. A species of 
Maranta from which arrow-root is ob¬ 
tained. 

Maran'tic. Pertaining to marasmus; 
atrophic. 

Marasm&t'ic. Marantic. 

Mar&s'moid. (From marasmus, 
and Gr. sidog. “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling marasmus. 

Mar&s'mus. (Gr. papaivw. to “dry 
up.”) Wasting; emaciation; general 
atrophy; a general withering or con¬ 


sumption of the body ; in children often 
attributable to tabes mesenterica. 

Mar'qsid. (Lat. marcere , “to droop.”) 
Emaciated ; lean ; withered. 

Margar'ic. The name of an acid 
obtained from margarin ; a mixture of 
palmitic and stearic acids. 

Mar'garin or Mar'garlne. (Gr. 
papyapov , a “ pearl,” because of its 
pearly appearance.) The margarate of 
glycerin, a constituent of all oils and 
fat. 

Mar'garyl. A radical, of which 
stearin and margarin are constituents. 

Marginalis. See Nerve. 

Mar'ian Opera'tion. The old me¬ 
dian operation for lithotomy. See 
jOperation. 

Marine' Acj'id. “ Spirit of salt;” 
muriatic or hydrochloric acid. 

Marine' Salt. “ Muriate of soda;” 
common salt or chloride of sodium. 

Mariotte’s Law. See Law of 
Boyle. 

Mariotte’s Spot. Blind spot of 
the retina. 

M&r'row. (Lat. medulla; Gr. 
pusXSs.') Medullary juice. The soft, 
fatty, oleaginous substance contained 
in the cavities of long cylindrical bones, 
in the larger Haversian canals, etc. 

Marrow, Spinal. Medulla spinalis ; 
spinal cord. 

Marru'bium. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Labiatse; also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves and 
tops of Marrubiwm vulgare. It is lax¬ 
ative in large doses, and has been used 
in catarrh and chronic affections of the 
lungs. 

Marru'bium Al'bum. White hore- 
hound ; Marrubium vulgare. 

Marru'bium Vulga're. The name 
of the common or white horehound. 

Marseilles Vinegar. See Vinegar. 

Marsh Fever. Intermittent fever. 

Marsh-G-as. Light carburetted hy¬ 
drogen. A hydrocarbon produced 
wherever vegetable matter is under¬ 
going decomposition in the presence 
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of moisture. In coal formations it is 
called fire-damp. 

Marshmallow. The Althaea offici¬ 
nalis. 

Marsh Poison. Miasm. 

Marsh’s Test. Test for arsenious 
acid by the action of nascent hydro¬ 
gen. 

Marshall Hall Method. Prone 
respiration ; postural method; ready 
method ; a name given to a mode of in¬ 
ducing respiration introduced by Mar¬ 
shall Hall. See Respiration. 

M&rsu'pial. (Gr. papaomov, 
“ pouch.”) Pouched ; applied to an 
order of Mammalia, of which the fe¬ 
males have a pouch for the immature 
young. 

M&rsu/pium. (From the same.) 
A pouch. The term is variously ap¬ 
plied to the pouch in which marsupial 
animals carry their young; to a dark 
membrane in the vitreous humor of 
the eye of birds; to the scrotum ; to 
the large cavity of the peritoneum ; to 
a sac or bag with which any part is 
fomented, etc. 

Mar'tial. (Lat. Mars, applied to 
iron.) Containing iron ; chalybeate. 

Maschaladeni'tis. (Gr. paayaXr h 
“ armpit,” adrp, “ gland,” and suffix -itis, 
“inflammation.”) Inflammation of the 
glands of the axilla. 

Mask. A mask-like bandage, with 
holes for eyes, nose, and mouth, applied 
over the face in cases of erysipelas, 
burns, etc. 

Masked. Disguised ; not clearly 
developed. 

Mas'sa. (Lat.) Mass; a paste. 

Mas'sage, mas-sazh. (Gr. paccw, 
to “ knead.”) Manipulation ; a method¬ 
ical pressure, kneading, and percussing 
of the body. The system of massage, 
or so-called Swedish movement, has 
been employed in chorea, hysteria, and 
other affections of the nervous system, 
as well as in acute and chronic affec¬ 
tions of the joints. 


Masse'ter. A strong facial muscle 
assisting mastication. See Muscle. 

Masseteric Artery. See Artery. 

Masseteric Fascia. See Fascia. 

Masseteric Nerve. See Nerve. 

Masseteric Vein. See Vein. 

Mas'slcot. Yellow oxide or pro¬ 
toxide of lead ; when heated to redness 
it becomes litharge. 

Mastadenl'tis. (Gr. pa<rr<>\;, 
“breast,” adi jv, “gland,” and suffix, 
-it is , “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the mammary gland ; mastitis. 

Mast&Pgla, mas-tal-je-ah. (Gr. 
/j ia(TT<>s, “ breast,” and clXyog, “ pain.”) 
Pain in the mammary gland, or breast;. 
mastodynia. 

Mas'tic. (Gr. pacrog, “ breast.”) 
Pertaining to the breast. 

M&stiea'tion. (Lat. masticare, “ to 
chew.”) The act of chewing solid ali¬ 
ment. 

M&s'tieatory. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to mastication. Also, an 
agent to be chewed, but not swallowed; 
an acrid sialagogue ; a substance which, 
on being chewed, stimulates the ex¬ 
cretory ducts and increases the secre¬ 
tion of saliva. 

Mas'tich. (Gr. paffrtyrj.) Mastic; 
a resinous exudation from the Pistacia 
Lentiscus, used in dentistry, etc. It is 
stimulant and tonic, but is rarely given 
internally. 

Mas'tiche. (Gr. paariyr, ; from 
paartyaw, to “ chew.”) Mastic. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the concrete res¬ 
inous exudation from the Pistacia Len¬ 
tiscus. 

Mas'tujin. A variety of resin ob¬ 
tained by the action of alcohol on mas- 
tich. 

M&sti'tis. (Gr. paarog, “ breast,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the breast; mammitis. 

Mastodyn'Ia. (Gr. paarog ,“ breast,” 
and oSovrj, “ pain.”) Pain in the breast; 
mammary neuralgia ; mastalgia; mazo- 
dynia ; dolor mammarum. 

Mas'toid. (Gr. pacTog, “ breast,” 
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and etdo$, “ resemblance.”) Nipple¬ 
shaped ; udder-like; resembling the 
mamma or breast. Mammiform. Re¬ 
sembling breast-structure in appear¬ 
ance. Also, pertaining to the mastoid 
process. 

Mas'toid Ap'erture. The open¬ 
ing of communication between the cav¬ 
ity of the tympanum and the mastoid 
cells. 

Mas'toid Artery. See Artery. 

Mas'toid Cells. Numerous large 
openings in the tympanum, occupying 
the interior of the mastoid process and 
part of the petrous bone. 

Mastoid Foramen. See Foramen. 

Mas'toid Groove. Digastric groove; 
a groove at the inner side of the mas¬ 
toid process, giving attachment to the 
posterior belly of the digastric muscle. 

Mas'toid Process. See Process. 

Mastoideus. Sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscle. See Muscle. 

Mastome'nla. (Gr. paffros, “breast,” 
and firjve 9 , “ menses.”) Metastasis of 
the menstrual flow to the mamma ; vi¬ 
carious menstruation from the breasts. 

Mastop'athy. (Gr. paaro?, “breast,” 
and 7 ra 0 « 9 , “ affection.”) Mastodynia. 

Mastorrha'g-ia. (Gr. pa<rro<s , 
“ breast, and fiyyvupc, to “ break forth.”) 
Sudden haemorrhage from the breast. 

Masto'sis. (Gr. paam 9 , “ breast,” 
and suflix -osis, “ morbid state.”) Tu¬ 
mor of the breast. 

Masturba'tion. (Lat. masturbare, 
prob. from manus, “ hand,” and stuprare , 
“ to defile.”) Onanism ; the secret vice ; 
self-pollution; manual production of 
the venereal orgasm ; excitement of the 
genitals by the hand. 

Mate, mat-tay. Mattee. Paraguay 
tea. 

Ma'ter Age'ti. (Lat.) “ Mother 
of vinegar a mould-plant of the genus 
Mycoderma, developed in vinegar. 

Mate'ria Med'iea. (Lat.) Medical 
material; medical substances. Phar¬ 
macology. That branch of the science 
of medicine which treats of the sub¬ 


stances used as medicine, their origin, 
composition, modes of preparation and 
administration, doses, physiological and 
toxicological actions. Classification 
of Medicines. — Tonics: Agents tore- 
store lost tone. Astringents: Drugs 
which contract living tissues. Altera¬ 
tives : Remedies which alter certain 
morbid conditions by modifying nutri¬ 
tion. Antispasmodics: Drugs which 
act on the nerve-centres, and by giving 
them tone increase control. Analgesics or 
Anodynes: Remedies which relieve pain. 
Hypnotics: Agents which produce sleep 
without causing previous cerebral ex¬ 
citement. Narcotics: Agents which 
after a preliminary excitement produce 
sleep and, if the dose be large, coma. 
Ansesthetics: Volatile substances, the 
inhalation of which produces loss of 
consciousness, sensibility, and volun¬ 
tary motion. Anaphrodisiacs: Drugs 
which diminish sexual appetite and 
power. Aphrodisiacs: Agents which 
stimulate the sexual function. Myd- 
riatics: Remedies which by internal 
administration or local use dilate the 
pupil. Myositics : Agents which, used 
as above, contract the pupil. Excito- 
motors: Agents which increase the re¬ 
flex excitability of the spinal cord. 
Depresso-motors: Agents which dimin¬ 
ish the reflex excitability of the spinal 
cord. Cardiac stimulants: Agents in¬ 
creasing cardiac action. Cardiac seda¬ 
tives : Agents reducing cardiac action. 
Emetics : Drugs which cause vomiting. 
Divided into “ local,” causing vomiting 
by local action on the stomach ; “ sys¬ 
temic,” by exciting the emesis centre. 
Cathartics: Agents which cause intes¬ 
tinal evacuation. Divided into laxa¬ 
tives, purgatives, and drastics. Diu¬ 
retics : Agents which promote urinary 
secretion. Diaphoretics or Sudorifics : 
Agents which increase skin action. Di¬ 
vided into nauseating, refrigerant, and 
simple. Expectorants: Remedies which 
alter the broncho-pulmonary secretion 
and promote its expulsion. Divided 
into nauseating and stimulant. Em- 
menagogues: Agents promoting the 
menstrual flow. Divided into tonic. 
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purgative, and stimulant. Oxytocics 
or Ecbolics: Agents stimulating uterine 
contractions. Sialogogues: Agents in¬ 
creasing the secretion of saliva and 
buccal mucus. Errhines : Agents in¬ 
creasing nasal secretion without causing 
sneezing. Sternutatories: Substances 
which irritate the nasal mucous mem¬ 
brane and cause sneezing. Counter- 
irritants : Substances which by local 
application cause cutaneous irritation. 
Divided into rubefacients, epispastics, 
and vesicants or blisters. Escharotics : 
Substances destructive of the life of 
the tissues by local application. De¬ 
mulcents : Bland oily or mucilaginous 
substances, used to protect inflamed 
surfaces. Emollients: Fatty substances 
which act as external demulcents. Dil¬ 
uents : Substances which, after en¬ 
tering the blood, pass through the 
body, diluting its fluids and secretions. 
Protectives : Covers ; collodions, gutta¬ 
percha, plaster. Anthelmintics: Agents 
which kill intestinal worms (vermi¬ 
cides) or which expel them (vermi¬ 
fuges). Disinfectants: Agents which 
destroy noxious germs or fetid exhala¬ 
tions. Oxidizants: Desulphurants, ab¬ 
sorbents, antiseptics. Antiphlogistics: 
Agents which combat inflammation. 
Antipyretics: Agents which reduce the 
body temperature in fever. Styptics 
or Haemostatics: Agents which arrest 
haemorrhage. Restoratives: Remedies 
promoting constructive metamorphosis. 
Destructives : Remedies promoting de¬ 
structive metamorphosis. 

Materialism. (Lat. materia. “ mat¬ 
ter.”) The theory that matter is self- 
existent and eternal, and devoid of un¬ 
derlying immaterial entity; the doc¬ 
trine explaining vital phenomena b} 7 
natural laws and mechanical forces. 

Mati'eo, mat-tee-ko. The native 
name of the Peruvian shrub Artanthe 
elongata; also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the leaves of the plant. It is 
an aromatic stimulant and tonic, with 
a tendency to act on the urinary pas¬ 
sages, and hence it is frequently em¬ 
ployed in gonorrhoea, etc. It is recom¬ 


mended also as a styptic in hgematuria, 
haematemesis, etc. 

Mat'rass. A cucurbit or vessel 
used in pharmacy for evaporation, di¬ 
gestion, etc. 

Matricaria. A genus of Composi- 
taeceous plants, natives of Europe and 
the United States ; also the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the flower-heads of the Ger¬ 
man chamomile ( Matricaria Cham- 
omilla'). It is mildly tonic, and in large 
doses emetic. 

Matricaria Parthe'nnim. Leu- 

canthemum Parthenium. Feverfew. A 
European garden-plant of tonic, stimu¬ 
lant, and antispasmodic properties. 

Matric'ulate. (Lat. matricula , a 
register.”) To enroll as member of a 
college. 

Ma'trix. (Lat., “ womb.”) Uterus. 
Also, the place or substance in which 
anything is formed or moulded. M. of 
Teeth, the formative organ of a mam¬ 
malian tooth, consisting of a pulp and 
a capsule. 

Mattee. Paraguay tea. 

Mat'ter. (Lat. material) The sub¬ 
stance of which all bodies are com¬ 
posed ; ponderables ; the material ele¬ 
ments of nature, distinguished from 
the natural forces or conditions. In 
medicine sometimes applied to excreted 
substances, to pus, etc. 

Mat'urants. Agents promoting sup¬ 
puration or maturation. 

Matura/tion. (Lat. maturare , “ to 
ripen.”) Ripening; maturing or de¬ 
veloping process ; the suppurating stage 
of inflammation ; the process succeed¬ 
ing to inflammation, by which pus is 
formed in an abscess. 

Mat'urative. Promoting matura¬ 
tion. 

Matu'rity. Ripeness ; full devel¬ 
opment. The state of complete sup¬ 
puration in an abscess. 

Maw. The stomach. 

Maw'-Worm. The Ascaris vermic- 
ularis or thread-worm. 
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Maxilla. (Lat.) Jaw ; jaw-bone ; 
maxillary bone. 

Max'illary. (Lat. maxilla , “jaw.”) 
Pertaining to the maxilla or jaw. M. 
Arteries. (See Artery.) M. Bone. 
(See Done.) M. Nerve. (See Nerve.) 
M. Vein. See Vein. 

Maz'ic. (Gr. jj.a’ia, “ placenta.”) 
Pertaining to the placenta. 

Mazol'ogy. (Gr. ,aaC«9, “ breast,” 
and Aoyo?, “ discourse.”) The science 
of Mammalia. 

Mea'sle. The flesh-worm or Cysti- 
cercus cellulosus; the immature form 
of the tape-worm. 

Mea'sles, me-z’lz. (Ger. maser , 
“ spot.”) Rubeola ; morbilli; an acute, 
febrile, contagious disease accompanied 
with a characteristic rash. (See Ru¬ 
beola.) M., Bastard, rubella. M., 
Camp, a variety of measles said to occur 
among soldiers from sleeping on damp 
straw, etc. M., False, roseola. M., 
German, rubella. M., Hsemorrha'gic 
or Black, a variety described as un¬ 
connected with constitutional debility, 
and characterized by a port-wine col¬ 
ored efflorescence not disappearing un¬ 
der pressure of the finger. 

Mea'tus. (Lat. meare, “ to pass.”) 
A passage; the opening to a canal. 

Mea'tus Auditor'ius. Auditory 
canal; canal of the external ear lead¬ 
ing to the tympanum. 

Mea'tus Urlna'rius. The orifice 
of the urethra. 

Meck'el’s Car'tilage. The carti¬ 
lage of the first visceral arch in the 
foetus. 

Meck'el’s Divertic'ulum. A small 
elongated pouch occasionally found at¬ 
tached to the lower end of the ileum. 

Meckel’s Gan'g'lion. (After 
Meckel, its discoverer.) The ganglion 
on the spheno-palatine branches of the 
upper maxillary nerve. See Ganglion. 

Meeom'eter. (Gr. /«j*09, “length,” 
and / irjTpov , “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to measure the length of new¬ 
born infants. 


Mecon'ic. (Gr. /lyxiov, the “ poppy.”) 
Pertaining to the poppy ; applied to an 
acid forming one of the constituents 
of opium. 

Mecon'ica. Opiates. 

Mec'onin. (Gr. fiyxcuv, a “ poppy.”) 
A white substance found in opium ; a 
neutral principle in the form of acicular 
crystals, inodorous, and soluble in boil¬ 
ing water, alcohol, etc. 

Meconis'mus. (From the same.) 
Poisoning by opium. 

Meco'nium. (Gr. fisxwviov,' “opium.”) 
Opium. Also, the greenish excrement 
in the large intestine of the new-born 
infant. 

Me'dia. Plural of medium. 

Me'dian. (Lat. medius , “ middle.”) 
In the middle ; central; mesial; located 
between others. 

Me'dian Line. An imaginary line 
dividing the body into longitudinal 
halves. 

Me'dian Nerve. The second branch 
of the brachial plexus. See Nerve. 

Me'dian Operation. A lithotomy 
operation. See Lithotomy, and Opera¬ 
tion. 

Me'dian Veins. See Vein. 

Mediasti'nal. Pertaining to the 
mediastinum. M. Arteries. See Ar¬ 
tery. 

Mediastinl'tis. (From mediastinum , 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the mediastinum. Mesod- 
mitis. 

Mediasti'num. (Lat. mediostans , 
“ standing in the middle.”) The sep¬ 
tum, formed in the middle line by 
the approximation of the two reflected 
pleurae, which divides the chest into 
two pulmonary cavities. The two 
pleurae are not, however, in contact 
with each other at the middle line, 
but have a space between them, which 
contains all the chest viscera except 
the lungs. The mediastinum is di¬ 
vided into the anterior, middle, and 
posterior. The anterior mediastinum 
is bounded in front by the sternum 
and on each side by the pleura. It con- 
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tains loose areolar tissue, lymphatic 
vessels, the remains of the thymus 
gland, the internal mammary vessels 
of the left side, and the origins of the 
sterno-hyoid, sterno-thyroid, and trian¬ 
gularis sterni muscles. The middle 
mediastinum contains the heart en¬ 
closed in its pericardium, the ascend¬ 
ing aorta, the superior vena cava, the 
bifurcation of the trachea, the pul¬ 
monary arteries and veins, and the 
phrenic nerves. The posterior medias¬ 
tinum is bounded behind by the ver¬ 
tebral column, in front by the peri¬ 
cardium, and on each side by the 
pleura. It contains the descending 
aorta, the greater and lesser azygos 
veins, the superior intercostal vein, the 
thoracic duct, the oesophagus and pneu- 
mogastric nerves, and the great splanch¬ 
nic nerves. 

Mediastinum Tes'tis. A reflection 
of the tunica albuginea from the poste¬ 
rior border of the testicle into the in¬ 
terior of the gland. 

Me'diate Ausculta'tion. Ausculta¬ 
tion with the interposition of the steth¬ 
oscope. Instrumental auscultation, or 
such as is not immediate. See Aus¬ 
cultation. 

Me'diate Percus'sion. Percussion 
with the interposition of the pleximeter 
or other medium. Instrumental per¬ 
cussion, or such as is not immediate. 
See Percussion. 

Med'ieable. Capable of medicinal 
relief. 

Med'ical. Pertaining to medicine 
or to medicines. 

Med'ical Bot'any. That branch 
of botany which treats of the thera¬ 
peutic value of plants, or the properties, 
characters, etc., of such vegetables as 
are employed in medicine. 

Med'ical Jurispru'dence. Legal 
medicine ; forensic medicine. Medical 
science involved in the determination 
of legal investigations. The term has 
also been applied to medical legislation, 
or the aggregate of legal regulations 


with respect to the practice of med¬ 
icine, etc. 

Med'ical Police'. Sanitary regula¬ 
tion ; the function of boards of health. 

Med'icament. (Lat. medicamentum, 
“ drug.’’) A medicine; a remedial 
agent. 

Medicamenta'ria. Pharmacy. 

Med'icated. Imbued or saturated 
with a medicinal substance. 

Medica'tion. (Lat. medicare , “ to 
medicate.”) Treatment by medicine. 
Medicinal application or saturation. 
The process of impregnation with 
medicinal substances. 

Medicinal, med-is-in-al. Pertain¬ 
ing to medicine; remedial. 

Med'hjine. (Lat. medicina, from 
rnederi, “ to heal.”) Remedial agent; 
the healing art, especially as distin¬ 
guished from surgery, obstetrics, etc. 

Med'icine, Foren'sic. Legal med¬ 
icine or medical jurisprudence. The 
science which deals with the applica¬ 
tion of medical knowledge to the de¬ 
termination of legal cases. 

Med'ico-chirur'gical. Relating to 
both medicine and surgery. 

M6d'icus. (Lat.) Physician. 

Meditul'lium. The diploe. 

Me'dium. (Lat. medius. “ middle 
pi. media.') Middle ; intervening sub¬ 
stance ; agency of transmission ; means 
of action ; surrounding conditions. That 
particular space, region, or substance 
through which bodies move. 

Medul'la. (Lat.; from the same.) 
Marrow ; the tissue occupying the cav¬ 
ities of long bones, etc. (See Mar¬ 
row.) In Botany, the pith of plants. 

Medul'la Innomina'ta. A narrow 
medullary band formed by the corpus 
callosum, slightly overlapping the trac- 
tus opticus. 

Medul'la Oblonga'ta. Enlarged 
portion of the spinal cord within the 
cranium. See Encephalon. 

Medul'la Spinalis. The spinal 
marrow, extending from the great oc- 
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cipital foramen # to the cauda equina. 
See Spinal Cord. 

Med'ullary. (Lat. medulla , “ mar- j 
row.”) Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling, marrow or pith. Applied 
to the white substance of the brain 
contained within the cortical or cineri- 
tious substance. 

Med/ullary Ar'teries. The ar¬ 
teries which enter bones and pass to 
the marrow. 

Med'ullary Mem'brane. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Med'ullary Sarco'ma. Alveolar 
round-celled sarcoma. 

Med'ullary Sheath. That sheath 
of the nerve-fibre which lies next to 
the axis-cylinder. 

Med'ullary Substance. The in¬ 
ternal substance of the brain or kidney. 

Med'ullary System. The marrow 
and its membranes. 

Medulli'tis. (From medulla, and 
Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the marrow of bones. 
Also, myelitis. 

Megalocar'dia. (Gr. psya?, “ great,” 
and xapdia, “ heart.”) The condition 
of having a very large heart. 

Megalo 9 epha'lia. (Gr. psyas, 

“ great,” and xsgai.y], “ head.”) The 
condition of having an unusually large 
head. 

Meg-alome'lia. (Gr. peya<s, 11 great,” 
and psko$, “ limb.”) A monstrosity 
characterized by very large limbs. 

Megalop'sia. (Gr. ptya ?, “ great,” 
and “ sight.”) A visual affection 
magnifying objects; a disorder of the 
eye which causes objects to appear 
larger than they actually are. 

Me'grim. A term probably derived 
from migraine (itself a corruption of 
hemicrania), and signifying a neuralgic 
pain on the side of the head ; periodi¬ 
cal, recurrent, sick headache; blind head¬ 
ache. Hemicrania. Also used in the 
plural for depression of spirits. 

Meibo'mian Glands. (After Mei- 


bomius, the discoverer.) Sebaceous 
glands of the eyelids. See Gland. 

Meibomius, Glands of. Meibo- 
! mian glands. 

Melss'ner, Cor'pusijles of. Small 
oblong bodies seen in some of the broad 
papillm of the fingers and palm. 

Melss'ner, Gan'glion of. A flat 
layer of nervous bodies in the intes¬ 
tinal tunica subinucosa. See Gan¬ 
glion. 

Meiss'ner’s Plexus. Ganglion of 
Meissner. 

Mel. (Lat.) The pharmacopoeial 
name for honey; a saccharine, ape¬ 
rient, and demulcent substance se¬ 
creted by the nectariferous glands of 
flowers, and deposited in the honey¬ 
comb by the Apis mellijica. Honey 
is used pharmaceutically in the class 
Mellita , and as a vehicle and excipient. 
The officinal forms are mel, or com¬ 
mercial honey, mel despumatum , and 
mel rouse. M. Boracis (Br. Ph.), 
honey of borax, contains 64 grains of 
borax in an oifnee of honey. Used as 
an application in the sore mouth of 
children. M. Despumatum, clarified 
honey, is prepared by heating the honey, 
removing the scum that arises, and 
straining. M. Rosse, honey of rose, is 
used as an addition to gargles, mouth¬ 
washes, etc., and contains red rose, 
clarified honey, and diluted alcohol. 

Melse'na. (Gr. psia<s, “ black.”) 
Morbus niger ; black disease ; the vom¬ 
iting of black matter; black vomit. 
Also, haemorrhage from the bowels ; a 
discharge of dark blood from the in¬ 
testines, which may proceed from the 
vessels of the stomach or from those 
of the intestines only. Black alvine 
evacuations. Black jaundice. 

Melae'na Oholee'a. Icterus niger; 
melasicterus; black jaundice ; a form 
of melaena with dark cutaneous dis¬ 
coloration. 

Melaleu'ca. (Gr. psla?, “ black,” 
and Asuxo ?,“ white.”) A Linnaean genus 
of the natural order Myrtacese , com¬ 
prising many species of trees and shrubs, 
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natives of Australia. Their leaves yield 
an aromatic essential oil. 

Melaleu'ca Cajupu'ti. M. Minor; 
M. Leucodendron. A small tree of the 
Moluccas and other islands, from which 
cajeput oil is obtained. 

Melaleu'ca Viridiflo'ra. A tree 
or shrub of New Caledonia. It affords 
an essential oil similar to cajeput oil. 

Melanse'mia. (Gr. pela?, “ black,” 
and alpa, u blood.”) Venosity; a morbid 
state of blood from imperfect aeration, 
in which it contains free black pigment. 

Melancho'lla. (Gr. pela$, “ black,” 
and yoXr h “ bile.”) Melancholy. Men¬ 
tal dejection; morbid gloom ; hypo¬ 
chondriacal insanity. See Derange¬ 
ment. 

Mel&n'ic. (Gr. /xela 9, “ black.”) 
Pertaining to melanosis. 

Mel'anin. (Gr. pela$, “ black.”) 
Pigmentum nigrum. A black pigment 
containing nitrogen, found in the cho¬ 
roid, iris, epithelium, etc. 

Melanis'mus. (From the same.) 
Black jaundice. 

MSlanocar^no'ma. Black cancer; 
pigmented cancer. Melanoma. 

Melanoder'ma. (Gr. pela?, 
“black,” and deppa, “skin.”) Black 
cutaneous discoloration. 

Mel'anoid. (Gr. pela$, “ black,” 
and ££<So?, “ resemblance.”) Similar to 
melanosis ; dark ; of a melanic charac¬ 
ter or appearance. 

Mel'anoid Cancer. Carcinoma 
melanoticum ; fungus melanodes ; black 
cancer; it usually consists of medul¬ 
lary cancer, modified by the pi’esence 
of black pigment. Melanotic cancer. 
See Cancer. 

Melano'ma. (Gr. peXa$, “ black,” 
and suffix -oma, “morbid state.”) Mor¬ 
bid black condition; black discolora¬ 
tion ; a tumor with dark pigment; mel¬ 
anic tumor. Melanosis (9. v.). 

Melanopath'ia. (Gr. pela?, “black,” 
and 7ra0»9, “ disease.”) A cutaneous 
affection consisting of an augmentation 
of the natural pigment of the rete mu- 
cosum. Melanoderma. 


Melano'sis. (Gr. peXaq, “black.” 
and suffix -osis, “ morbid condition.”) 
Abnormal deposit of black pigment in 
the tissues. Pigmentary clot-develop¬ 
ment in pulmonary tuberculosis. Any 
process of morbid pigmentation of the 
tissues. This process is most common 
in the lungs, but is met with also in 
the liver and areolar tissues. One form 
of sarcoma is known as the melanotic. 

Melandt'ic. Pertaining to melanosis. 

Melanu'ria. (Gr. pelag, “black,” 
and oup<», “ urine.”) The presence of 
dark pigment in urine. 

Melas'ma. (Gr. p.ela?, “black.”) 
Melanoderma ; melanopathia ; morbid 
cutaneous discoloration ; a pathological 
change of the natural pigment of the 
rete mucosum ; it resembles chloasma, 
except that the morbid pigment is 
darker in color. Also, a black ecc-hy- 
mosis. occurring chiefly in old people. 

Melas'ma Addiso'ni. Bronzed 
skin. Addison’s Disease (q. v.). 

Me'lia Azed'arach. Pride of In¬ 
dia or China-tree. Its bark is given in 
decoction as a cathartic, anthelmintic, 
and emetic. The tree is a native of 
Syria, Persia, northern India, etc. 

Melnje'ris. (Gr. pelt, “ honey,” and 
xypo?, “ wax.”) An encysted tumor con¬ 
taining a substance resembling honey 
and wax. Also, porrigo favosa, tinea 
favosa, or kerion. Also, Molluscum 
contagiosum. 

Melis'sa. Balm. A Linnman genus 
of plants of the natural order Labiotse ; 
also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves 
and tops of Melissa officinalis. It is 
usually made into a tea, and used as a 
diluent in febrile affections. 

Melis'sa OffiQina'lis. The sys¬ 
tematic name of balm ; Melissa citrina. 

Melitae'mia. (Gr. ;uh, “ honey,” 
and al/xa, “ blood.”) The presence of 
sugar in the blood. 

MSlita'gra. (Gr. psh, “ honey,” 
and aypa, “ seizure.”) A variety of 
impetigo or eczema pustulosum. 

Meli'tis. Inflammation of the cheek. 

Melitu'ria. (Gr. pelt, “ honey,” 
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and oupov , “ urine.”) The presence of 
sugar in the urine; diabetic or sac¬ 
charine urine ; diabetes mellitus ; gly¬ 
cosuria. 

Melli'ta. Honey-preparations, as 
Mel rosse, etc. 

Meloe Vesicato'ria. Cantharis. 

Mel'oplasty. (Gr. /aijAa, “ cheeks,” 
and to “ form.”) Plastic surgi¬ 

cal operation for the restoration of lost 
tissue to the cheek. 

Melo'sis. (Gr. p.rjXouj, to “probe.”) 
Probing process. 

Mem'ber. (Lat. membrum.') Limb ; 
functional part. 

Membra'na. (Lat.; pi. membranse .) 
Membrane. A thin expanded tissue. 
(See Membrane.) M. Abdom'inis, 
peritoneum. M. Adipo'sa, fatty cel¬ 
lular tissue; areolar tissue. M. Ad¬ 
ventitia, decidua reflexa. M. Arach- 
noi'dea, the delicate middle membrane 
of the brain and cord, thin, and secret¬ 
ing a fluid. M. Conjuncti'va, the 
conjunctiva; the mucous membrane 
covering the cornea and front part of 
the sclerotic and lining the lids. M. 
Corticalis, in mammals an external 
and transparent coat of the ovum be¬ 
fore the formation of the embryo. M. 
Decid'ua, decidua. M. Denta'ta, 
the serrated membrane ; slender, tooth¬ 
like processes between the arachnoid 
and pia mater. M. Epicra'nia, galea 
capitis, galea aponeurotica; the tendi¬ 
nous expansion of the occipito-frontalis 
muscle. M. Germinati'va, the earliest 
development of the germ in fishes and 
amphibia. M. Hyaloi'dea, the mem¬ 
brane which surrounds the vitreous hu¬ 
mor of the eye. M. Interos'sea, the 
interosseous ligament running between 
the radius and ulna, and between the 
tibia and fibula. M. Lim'itans Ret'- 
inse, the limiting membrane of the 
retina ; a structureless membrane which 
lines the retina and blends anteriorly 
with the hyaloid membrane. M. Me'dia, 
the portion of the allantois with very 
few vessels which is in contact with 
the amnion (old). The endochorion. 
M. Nic'titans, a sort of third eyelid 
30 


found in some birds. It can cover 
the eye, protecting and not preventing 
vision. M. Pupilla'ris, a membrane 
covering the foetal pupil, and disappear¬ 
ing during the fifth month of gestation. 
M-ae Reunientes, parts of the em¬ 
bryo of a vertebrate. The thin, abdom¬ 
inal embryotic wall is called the mem- 
brana reunions inferior; the correspond¬ 
ing portion of the dorsal region is known 
as the membrana reuniens superior; 
the thicker parts of the two regions 
are known respectively as the laminae 
abdominales and the laminae dorsales. 
M. Saccifor'mis, a synovial membrane 
between the radius and ulna at their 
lower portions. M. Semilunaris, the 
conjunctiva, posterior and external to 
the caruncula. M. Tecto'ria, an elas¬ 
tic membrane connected with the wall 
of the cochlea. M. Testae, shell mem¬ 
brane ; a simple membrane lining the 
egg-shell of a bird. M. Tym'pani, 
the drum; a thin membrane which 
covers the circular opening at the bot¬ 
tom of the external auditory meatus, 
and separates the external from the 
middle ear. M. Versic'olor, a many- 
colored membrane, constituting a part 
of the choroid in some animals. It is 
not present in the human eye (Dal- 
rymple). M. Vitelli'na, the vitelline 
membrane. It is within the capsule 
of the ovum and surrounds the yolk. 

Mem'brane. (Lat. membrana.') 1. 
A thin, expanded, flexible tissue. 2. A 
bag of fluid. Mucous membranes line 
the body-cavities communicating with 
the external air. The cells of these 
membranes secrete mucus. Serous 
membranes line closed cavities. Their 
cells secrete a thin, watery liquid. 
Fibrous membranes constitute joint cap¬ 
sules, tendon sheaths, muscular apon¬ 
euroses, etc. If a fibrous and a mu¬ 
cous membrane are combined, we speak 
of a fibro-mucous membrane; if a 
fibrous and a serous, of a fibro-serous. 
(See also Membrana.) M., Acci¬ 
dental, false membrane ; a coagulated 
exudate on a free surface. M., Al- 
bugin'eous, according to Gauthier, 
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constitutes two out of the four layers 
of the rete mucosum. M., Allan'- 
toid. (See Allantois.) M., Al- 
ve'olar, situated between the teeth 
and the alveolar process," and formed 
of a portion of the sac which enclosed 
the tooth before eruption. M., Base'- 
ment, a delicate membrane on which 
the epithelial cells of serous and mucous 
membranes rest, separating them from 
the vessels. M., Bas'ilar, a mem¬ 
brane of the cochlea of the ear. M-s 
of Brain and Cord, three in number. 
1. Dura mater : The outer membrane, 
firm and fibrous, sending ofl’ a process 
known as the falx cerebri to separate 
the cerebral hemispheres ; another, the 
falx cerebelli, to separate the cerebel¬ 
lar hemispheres ; and another, the ten¬ 
torium cerebelli, to separate the poste¬ 
rior lobes of the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum, and to support the former. 
This membrane carries the sinuses and 
constitutes the internal periosteum. 2. 
The arachnoid: The middle serous 
membrane. This secretes a fluid to 
form a water-bed. 3. Pia mater: The 
inner vascular membrane which carries 
most of the blood-vessels to the cortex 
and to the interior. M. of Bruch, the 
transparent inner layer of the choroid 
of the eye. M., Buc'cal, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. M., Cho'- 
roid. 1. A thin, dark-colored vascular 
membrane which constitutes the inter¬ 
nal lining of the sclerotic of the eye. 
It is between the sclerotic and retina, 
has an opening posteriorly for the optic 
nerve, and terminates anteriorly at the 
-outer circumference of the iris, being 
-continuous with the ciliary processes. 
It absorbs light-rays after they traverse 
the retina. 2. The velum interpositum 
of the brain. M., Costo-cor'acoid, a 
membrane running from the upper edge 
of the pectoralis minor muscle to the 
clavicle. M. of Corti, in the internal 
ear. M. Crico-thy'roid, from the 
lower edge of the thyroid to the upper 
border of the cricoid cartilage. M., 
Decid'ual, tunica uteri; deciduous 
membrane; a foetal covering formed 
of the altered uterine mucous mem¬ 


brane. It is thrown off - from the uterus 
after delivery. 1. Decidua Rejiexa: 
The portion which surrounds the ovum, 
and is reflected around it. 2. Decidua 
Vera: The portion which lines the 
womb, and is not reflected. 3. Decidua 
Serotina: The portion to which the 
ovum is attached, and which forms the 
placenta. M. of Demours, a mem¬ 
brane which envelops the aqueous hu¬ 
mor of the eye. M., Den'tinal, the 
cell-aggregation over the surface of the 
dental pulp which produces dentine. 
M. of Des'cemet, the posterior lining 
of the cornea. M-s of the Bm'bryo, 
the allantois, chorion, and amnion. The 
amnion arises from the epiblast ; it con¬ 
sists of an external layer (false amnion) 
and an internal layer (the true amnion). 
It is the most internal foetal membrane. 
The allantois springs from the terminal 
portion of the intestine. It fuses with 
the internal surface of the false amnion. 
The primitive chorion arises as a shag¬ 
gy coat from the zona pellucida. The 
permanent chorion arises from a fusion 
of the primitive chorion, the false am¬ 
nion, and the allantois. Epen'dy- 
ma, the lining epithelial membrane of 
the cerebral ventricles and of the cen¬ 
tral canal of the cord. M., False, inflam¬ 
matory membranous product of fibrin 
exuded on free surface. M., Fen'es- 
trated, a form of elastic tissue found 
in the middle coat of arteries, and look¬ 
ing like a homogeneous membrane, with 
perforations which in reality are meshes. 
M., Fibrous. (See Membrane.) M., 
Hypoglos'sal, a fibrous layer which 
joins the base of the tongue to the 



thelium of the choroid. M., Lim'- 
iting, two membranes of the eye, the 
inner lying next to the hyaloid mem¬ 
brane of the vitreous, the outer be¬ 
tween the layer of rods and cones and 
the outer nuclear layer. M., Med'- 
ullary, endosteum; internal perios¬ 
teum. The thin areolo-vascular mem¬ 
brane lining the medullary canal and 
enveloping the marrow of long bones. 
M., Mucous. (See Membrane.) M., 
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Pal'atine, the fibro-mucous membrane 
lining the hard palate. M., Preform'- 
ative, a delicate membrane which binds 
externally the non-vascular portion of 
the dental pulp. M., Serous. (See 
Membrane.) M., Schneider'ian, 
pituitary membrane. The mucous mem¬ 
brane of the nasal fossae and cavities 
communicating with them. The ex¬ 
pansion of the olfactory nerve is upon 
this membrane. 

Mem'branous. Consisting of, re¬ 
sembling, or pertaining to, membrane. 

Mem'brum. (Lat.; pi. membra.') 
A member; a limb; an external subor¬ 
dinate part of the body, as an arm or 
leg. M. Virl'le, penis. 

Menda'pia Un'guium. (Lat.) 
“ Lies of the nails.” Flores unguium ; 
the whitish spots often occurring on 
the nails due to faulty structure. 

Menelco'sis. (Gr. fiijvss, “ menses,” 
and iAxajcns, “ ulcer.”) Vicarious mem- 
struation from an ulcer. 

Menldro'sis. (Gr. “ menses,” 
and [(Jpcu 9 , “ sweat.”) Blood-sweating; 
a vicarious menstruation in the form 
of a sanguineous oozing from the skin. 

Meniere’s (may-ne-airz) Disease. 
See Disease. 

Meninge'al. (Gr. [xrjviyZ, “ mem¬ 
brane.”) Pertaining to the meninges 
or to the dura mater. M. Artery. 
See Artery. 

Menln'ges, men-in-jeez. (PI. of 
Lat. meninx, from Gr. prysiy £, “ mem¬ 
brane.”) The membranes enveloping 
the brain and spinal cord ; r amely, the 
dura mater, pia mater, and arachnoid. 

Meningl'na. (From the same.) 
The membrane consisting of the pia 
mater united to the cerebral layer of 
the arachnoid. 

Menmgini'tis. (From meningina , 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of meningina. 

MSningl'tis. (Gr. prjviyZ, “ mem¬ 
brane,” and suffix -itis, 11 inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of meninges, especially 
of meninges of the brain. 

Meningi'tis, Cer'ebral. Inflam¬ 


mation of the membranes of the brain. 
It may attack the dura mater, giving 
rise to a chronic inflammation known 
as pachymeningitis. Acute inflamma¬ 
tion of the pia mater and arachnoid 
together constitutes acute cerebral 
meningitis. It is not possible for any 
considerable degree of inflammation 
to attack the pia mater alone (sim¬ 
ple meningitis) or the arachnoid alone 
(arachnitis). Chronic inflammation of 
the pia mater and arachnoid constitutes 
chronic cerebral meningitis. Meningitis 
may attack the basilar or the verticel- 
lar portion, and is named accordingly. 
A common form of meningitis is due 
to tubercular deposition (tubercular 
meningitis or acute hydrocephalus). 
Another form is due to syphilis (gum¬ 
matous meningitis). 

Meningi'tis, Cer'ebro - Spi'nal. 
Spotted fever. Epidemic cerebro¬ 
spinal fever. Malignant meningitis. 
Syncopal typhus. An acute infectious 
febrile malady, occurring either epi¬ 
demically or sporadically, character¬ 
ized by muscular contractions, pain in 
the head, back, and limbs, cutaneous 
hypersesthesia, delirium, and coma. It 
is an extremely fatal malady. 

Meningi'tis, Spi'nal. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the membranes of the cord. It 
may be acute or chronic, may attack 
the dura alone (pachymeningitis spi¬ 
nalis), the pia and arachnoid together, 
or all three membranes together. 

Menin'gofjele, men-in-go-seel. (Gr. 
fxTjviyZ, “ membrane,” and xrj?.vj, “ tu¬ 
mor.”) Meningeal hernia; protrusion 
of the cerebral membranes through 
cranial apertures; encephalocele. 

Menin'go-Qephall'tis. (Gr. ir/ynys, 
“ membrane,” xs<pakrj, “ head,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the membranes and substance of 
the brain. 

Meningo'sis. (Gr. prysiyz, “ mem¬ 
brane.”) Membranous articulation ; a 
variety of syndesmosis consisting of 
the union of bones by means of mem¬ 
brane. 

Meningu'ria. (Gr. fiijvty$, “ mem- 
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brane,” ancl oupov, “ urine.”) The 
presence of membranous shreds in the 
urine. 

Me'ninx. (Lat., from Gr. fiyviyZ, 
“ membrane.” Sing, of meninges .) 
Membrane; a membrane of the brain, 
especially the dura mater. 

Menls'cus. (Gr. fxrjviaxos, “ cres¬ 
cent.”) A concavo-convex lens. Also, 
interarticular cartilage; a lamina of 
fibro-cartilage inserted in the cavity of 
diarthrodial joints between the articular 
surfaces of the bones. 

Menisper'mum. (Gr. pujvT], “moon,” 
and anzpiia, “ seed.”) “ Moon-seed,” 
so named because the seeds of some of 
the species are shaped like a half-moon. 
A Linnsean genus of the natural order 
Menispermacese. Also the name (U. S. 
Ph.) of the rhizome and rootlets of 
Menispermum Canadense, the proper¬ 
ties of which are said to be tonic. 

Menisper'mum Canaden'se. Can¬ 
adian moon-seed, a climbing plant na¬ 
tive of the United States. 

Menisper'mum Coc'culus. Ann- 
mirta cocculus. The berries of this 
plant called Cocculus Indicus are re¬ 
markable for their inebriating and de¬ 
structive quality to fish. See Cocculus 
Indicus. 

Menisper'mum Colum'bo. The 

plant from which calumba is obtained; 
Jateorrhiza Calumba. 

Menisper'mum Tuber cula'turn. 

A plant, native of China, an extract 
of the root of which is reputed to be 
tonic to the stomach and bowels. 

Men'opause. (Gr. p-yves, “ menses,” 
and 7r aucis, “cessation.”) The cessa¬ 
tion of the menstrual function ; climac¬ 
teric ; “ change of life ;” the period of 
the natural cessation of the menses. 

Menopha'nia. (Gr. /irpe?, “menses,” 
and gaivio, to “ appear.”) The first ap¬ 
pearance of the menses ; beginning of 
the menstrual function. 

Menopla'nia. (Gr. pt]vss, “ menses,” 
and xXrjv7], “ a wandering.”) Vicarious 
menstruation; aberration of the menses; 


menstrual discharge elsewhere than 
from the uterus. 

Menorrha'gia. (Gr. p-yves, “menses,” 
and prjyvopn, to “ burst forth.”) Profuse 
menstruation ; excessive menstrual flow. 
Metrorrhagia; “ flooding;” uterine haem¬ 
orrhage. M. Alba, leucorrhoea. 

Menorrhoe'a. (Gr. prpes, “ menses,” 
and fieiv, “ to flow.”) Menstrual flow. 
Commonly applied to normal flow of 
the menses, but sometimes also to men¬ 
orrhagia : morbidly frequent or pro¬ 
tracted menstruation. 

Menosta'sla or Menos'tasis. (Gr. 
prjves, “ menses,” and crams , “ stand¬ 
ing.' ) Retention or suppression of the 
menstrual discharge. 

Menoxe'nia. (Gr. pyjves, “ menses,” 
and ?£s u>s, “ strange.”) Irregular men¬ 
struation. 

Men'ses, men-seez. (Lat. mensis, 
“ a month.”) The periodical and phys¬ 
iological monthly uterine blood-flow. 
The catamenia. 

Men'stru&l. (From the same.) 
Monthly or catamenial. Pertaining to 
menstruation or the menses. M. Ul'- 
cer. See Ulcer. 

Menstrua'tion. (From the same.) 
The catamenial discharge ; the flow of 
the menses ; the menstrual function. 

Menstrua'tion, Vica'rious. Men¬ 
struation elsewhere than from the 
uterus; a flow of blood from some 
other part than the vagina; the men¬ 
strual discharge apparently misdirected 
to another part of the system. 

Men'struum. A solvent liquid ; 
any fluid which dissolves a solid. 

Men'tagra. (Lat. mentum, “ chin,” 
and Gr. ay pa, “ seizure.”) An un- 
classical term applied to an eruption 
about the chin with a crust like that 
on a scald-head. Geneiagra. Sycosis 
(?• * 0 - 

Men'tagrophyte, men-tag-ro-fite. 
(From mentagra , and Gr.gurov,' “plant.”) 
A hybrid name for a specific fungus 
thought to produce mentagra. Tricho¬ 
phyton. 

Men'tal. (Lat. metis, “ mind.”) Per- 
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taining to the mind, Also (from Lat. 
mentum, “ chin ”), pertaining to the 
chin. 

Mental Artery. See Artery. 

Mental Foramen. See Foramen. 

Mental Fossa. See Fossa. 

Mental Nerve. Labial nerve. A 
branch of the inferior dental nerve. 
See Nerve. 

Mental Region. The region of the 
chin. 

Men'tha. A Linnman genus of the 
natural order Labiatse, comprising many 
species growing without cultivation in 
the United States. 

Men'tha Aquat'Ica. Water mint. 
A European plant, the properties of 
which are aromatic and stimulant. 

Men'tha Piperi'ta. Peppermint. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves 
and tops of Mentha piperita. Its odor 
is strong and agreeable, its taste aro¬ 
matic, pungent, and producing a sen¬ 
sation of coolness. It is employed 
as an aromatic, carminative, and stim¬ 
ulant. 

Men'tha Pule'glum. Pennyroyal. 
It is employed as an emmenagogue, 
stomachic, and carminative. 

Men'tha Sati'va. M. Spicata , M. 
Vulgaris. Spearmint, the Mentha Viri- 
dis of the pharmacopoeias. 

Mentha Vir'Idis. Spearmint. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves and tops 
of Mentha viridis. The properties and 
uses of the plant are the same as those 
of peppermint. 

Men'thene. A colorless, transparent 
liquid of an agreeable odor found in the 
oil of peppermint. It may be obtained 
by distilling menthol with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid. 

Men'thol. Formula, C 10 H, 0 O. Stear- 
opten, from oil of peppermint; a local 
anodyne. Menthol pencils are employed 
externally as a remedy for headache, 
neuralgia, etc. 

Menti'go. (Lat. mentum , “ cliin.’ : ) 
Porrigo ; mentagra ; sycosis. 


Men'tum. (Lat.) The chin; its 
projecting surface is the mental process. 

Mephit'ic, me-fit-ik. (Lat. mephi¬ 
tis , “ noxious exhalation.”) Having 
offensive or unwholesome effluvium; 
of foul odor ; noxious ; deleterious ; 
pestilential. M. Acid, carbonic acid. 
M. Air , nitrogen gas. 

Mephl'tis. (Lat.) Mephitism. A 
foul or pernicious exhalation. 

Mercap'tan. (From mer-cury, and 
Lat. capto, to “ seize.”) An ethereal 
liquid named from its energetic action 
on peroxide of mercury. It is an al¬ 
cohol of which the oxygen is replaced 
by sulphur. It gives rise to marked 
mental depression even in very small 
doses. 

Mercu'rial. (Lat. mercurius , “ mer¬ 
cury.”) Relating to or containing mer¬ 
cury. A preparation of mercury. 

Mercu'rial Er'ethism. An affec¬ 
tion due to the poisonous action of 
mercury, with trembling, irregular car¬ 
diac action, etc. 

Mercu'rial Rash. A kind of ec¬ 
zema rubrum, due to external mercu¬ 
rial application. See Rash. 

Mercu'rial Tremor or Palsy. A 
disorder affecting those whose occupa¬ 
tion exposes them to mercurial fumes; 
it is marked by a kind of convulsive 
agitation of the voluntary muscles when 
in use. The “ trembles.” 

Mercu'rialine. A poisonous, oily, 
volatile alkaloid obtained from the 
leaves and seed of the Mercurialis 
annua. It was formerly employed as 
a purgative emmenagogue. 

Mercuria'lis An'nua. A plant of 
the natural order Uuphorbiacex, a na¬ 
tive of France. It is purgative in its 
properties. 

Mercu'rlalism. A general term for 
the morbid effects of long mercurial 
treatment. 

Mer'cury. (After the mytholog¬ 
ical Mercury on account of its mobility.) 
Symbol, Hg. Hydrargyrum ; quicksil¬ 
ver ; a white, volatile metal of 13.5 sp. 
gr. It differs from all other metals in 
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that it is always fluid unless submitted 
to a temperature of —38° F., when it 
becomes solid. It boils at 660° F. See 
Hydrargyrum. 

Mer'cury, I'odide of Chlo'ride or 
Iodo-chloride of. Made by the reac¬ 
tion of iodine on mild chloride of mer¬ 
cury. Two iodides may be prepared, 
the iodide and the biniodide. Both 
have been given in scrofula, but the 
biniodide is only used externally, like 
nitrate of silver, in scrofulous and cer¬ 
tain syphilitic ulcerations. 

Merid'ian. An imaginary great cir¬ 
cle intersecting the poles of a globe. 

Meridro'sis. (Gr. pepns, “ part,” 
and Idptus, “ sweat.”) Local perspira¬ 
tion. 

Meroblas'tic. (Gr. pepns, “ part,” 
and fikaoros, “ shoot.”) Partially ger¬ 
minal ; applied to an ovum when a por¬ 
tion only of the yolk is involved in the 
process of segmentation, the remainder 
being nutritive. 

Merol'ogy. (Gr. pepos, “ part,” and 
kayos, “ discourse.”) The science of 
anatomical elementary parts, or proxi¬ 
mate principles. 

Mero'pia. (Gr. pepos, “ part,” and 
w(/>, “ vision.”) Partial dulness of 
vision. 

Merorganiza'tion. (Gr. pepos, 
“ part,” and cpyavi^w, to “ organize.”) 
Partial organization. 

MesempSph'alon, mes-en-sef-al-on. 
(Gr. peons, “ middle,” and iyxe<pakns, 
“ brain.”) The mid-brain, a primary 
cerebral division, involving the corpora 
quadrigemina, crura cerebri, and aque¬ 
duct of Sylvius. 

Mesenter'ic. Pertaining to the mes¬ 
entery. M. Arteries. (See Artery.) 
M. Glands, the lymphatic ganglia of 
the mesentery. (See Gland.) M. 
Plexuses. (See Plexus.) M. Veins. 
See Vein. 

Mesenteri'tis. (From mesentery. 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the mesentery. 

Mesen'teron. (Gr. peons, “mid¬ 


dle,” and evrepov, “ intestine.”) Middle 
part of alimentary tract of the embryo. 

Mes'entery. (From the same.) A 
duplicature or reflected process of the 
peritoneum attaching the small intes¬ 
tines to the posterior abdominal wall. 
See Intestinal Canal. 

Mesera'ic. Mesenteric. 

Me'slal. (Gr. peons, “middle.”) 
Median; pertaining to the middle. 

Mesial Plane or Line. An imagi¬ 
nary plane or line dividing the body 
longitudinally into lateral symmetrical 
halves; the median plane or line. 

Mes'merism. (After F. Anton 
Mesmer, the introducer.) Animal mag¬ 
netism ; hypnotism induced by stroking 
and passes, the actor claiming to con¬ 
trol the will of the recipient. See Mag¬ 
netism (Animal) and Hypnotism. 

Mesoa/rium. (Gr. peons, “ middle,” 
and <vapiov, “ small egg.”) The meso- 
varium; the broad ligament of the 
uterus or that portion of it attaching 
the ovaries to the body-wall. 

Mes'oblast. (Gr. peons, “ middle,” 
and ftkaoTos, “ germ.”) The mesoderm ; 
the middle of the three layers of the 
germ. Also, the nucleus. 

Meso 98 e'cum, mes-o-se-kum. (Gr. 
peons, “ middle,” and Lat. csecum .) An 
unclassical term for the duplicature 
or reflected process of the peritoneum 
sometimes attached to the caecum. 

Mesoceph'alon. Pons Varolii. 

Mesochon'driac. (Gr. peons, “ mid¬ 
dle,” and yovdpos, “ cartilage.”) Boer- 
haave’s term applied to fleshy fibres 
between the cartilaginous rings of the 
trachea. 

Mesoeo'lon. (Gr. peons, “middle,” 
and xiokov, “colon.”) A duplicature 
or reflected process of the peritoneum, 
sometimes found attached to the colon. 

Mes'oderm. (Gr. peoos, “ middle,” 
and deppa, “ skin.”) The middle germ- 
layer, between the ectoderm and en- 
doderm, in the process of embryonic 
development. 

Mesodmi'tis. (Gr. peoodpr,, “ me¬ 
diastinum,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma- 
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tion.”) Inflammation of the mediasti¬ 
num. 

MesoepidicFymis. (From Or .peaos, 
“middle,” and epididymis.') A fold of 
the tunica vaginalis attaching the epi¬ 
didymis to the scrotum. 

Mesogas'trium. (Gr. peaos, “ mid¬ 
dle,” and yaazrjp, “ stomach.”) A me¬ 
dian membranous fold attached to the 
alimentary canal in early embryonic 
life ; it subsequently becomes the lesser 
or gastro-hepatic omentum. 

Mes'olobe. Corpus callosum. 

Mesome'trium. (Gr. psaos, “ mid¬ 
dle,” and prppa, “ womb.”) Mesoarium ; 
mesentery; also a membranous tissue 
attaching the body of the womb to the 
adjacent parts. 

Mesoneph'ros. Wolffian body. 

Mesophloe'um, mes-o-fle-um. (Gr. 
pzaos, “ middle,” and (plows, “ bark.”) 
The cellular envelope or middle layer 
of the bark of plants, between the 
epiphloeum and the endophloeum or 
liber. 

Mesor'ehium. (Gr. psaos, “mid¬ 
dle,” and <>p%is, “ testis.”) Peritoneal 
fold attaching testes of embryo to the 
abdominal wall. 

Mesoree'tum. (Gr. ps<ro<s, “ mid¬ 
dle,” and Lat. rectum.) An unclassical 
term for a duplicature or reflected pro¬ 
cess of the peritoneum connecting the 
rectum with the sacrum. 

Mesoth'enar. A muscle directing 
the thumb toward the palm. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Mesot'ica. (Gr. ptaos, “ middle.”) 
Good’s generic term for diseases affect¬ 
ing the parenchyma of organs; it in¬ 
cludes polysarcia and emphyma. 

Mesova'rium. Portion of broad 
ligament attaching ovaries to the body- 
wall. 

Mesqui'te (mes-kee-tay) Tree. Mes- 
quit tree; the Prosopis julijiora, or 
Prosopis gland.ulosa, a small thorny 
tree, natural order Leguminosse, a na¬ 
tive of Texas, Mexico, etc. The wood 
is extremely hard and durable, and 


yields a gum which is thought to have 
all the valuable medicinal properties of 
gum arabic. 

Metab'asis. A change, as in a dis¬ 
ease or its treatment. 

Met abol'ic. (Gr. psza^ol-q, 
“ change.”) Pertaining to alteration, 
transformation, or tissue-change. Hav¬ 
ing reference to the metabolic force or 
metabolism. Resulting from change 
in cell-particles or in the surrounding 
cytoblastema. 

Metabol'ic Force. (From the 
same.) Yis metabolica; metabolism. 
Schwann’s term for the power of living 
cells to change the character of the 
substances brought in contact with 
them. 

Met&b'olism. (From the same.) 
Metabolic force. The force whereby 
living cells are capable of transform¬ 
ing substances which are brought in 
contact with them. Change; altera¬ 
tion ; transformation ; metamorphosis ; 
a general term for tissue-change in nu¬ 
trition and secretion, or cell-transforma¬ 
tion, including Anabolism and Katabol- 
ism. Anabolism (Gr. ava, “ upward ”) 
is progressive metabolism, a construct¬ 
ive or synthetic alteration by which the 
molecule of cells becomes more com¬ 
plex and forceful. Katabolism (Gr. 
xara , “ down ”) is retrogressive metab¬ 
olism, a destructive or analytic altera¬ 
tion by which the molecule of cells 
becomes less complex and forceful. 

Metacar'pal. Pertaining to the 
metacarpus. M. Bones. (See Rone.) 
M. Ligament. (See Ligament.) M. 
Phalanges, the first phalanges of the 
fingers. 

Metacar'pus. (Gr. peza , “ after,” 
and xap-<«s, “ wrist.”) That portion of 
the hand between the wrist and fingers, 
consisting of five parallel long bones. 

Metaeh'ysis. Transfusion. 

Metacon'dyle. (Gr. peza, “ with,” 
and xovdulos, “ swelling.”) Applied to 
the last or ungual phalanges of the 
fingers. 
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Meta 9 ye'sis. (Gr. ij.it a, “ change.” 
and xurjffi?, “ pregnancy.”) Extra- 
uterine gestation. 

MetagSn'esis. (Gr. ptra ,“ change,” 
and ytvtm?, “ generation.”) Alternation 
of generations ; species metamorphosis. 
Owen’s term to denote the cycle of 
changes which one animal species un¬ 
dergoes in a series of successively pro¬ 
duced individuals, extending from the 
one developed from the ovum to the 
last or perfected individual of the series. 
This series of changes in organic de¬ 
velopment, according to the law of 
parthenogenesis, differs from meta¬ 
morphosis, which denotes the changes 
of form in a single individual; and is 
exemplified in the acalephe, which 
passes through both the infusorial and 
polyp stages, propagating both by 
germination and spontaneous fission 
before acquiring its mature form. See 
also Alternate Generation and Par¬ 
thenogenesis. 

Met'al. (Gr. ptraMov, a “ mine,” 
or “metal.”) An opaque, lustrous, 
malleable, ductile, electro-positive ele¬ 
ment. The number of metals is about 
fifty, all of which (except mercury) are 
solid at ordinary temperature. They are 
capable of forming bases by combining 
with oxygen, or salts when in combina¬ 
tion with a salt-radical. Metals are 
termed native when found in an un¬ 
combined form ; mineralized when com¬ 
bined with other bodies ; those that do 
not rust when exposed to air or moist¬ 
ure, and are not oxidized in open fires, 
as gold, silver, platinum, etc., are called 
noble, or 'precious metals. 

Metal'lic Sound. Auscultatory 
tinkling sound of morbid respiration. 

Metal'lic Tinkling. Metallic voice ; 
tintement mitallique; a stethoscopic 
sound, somewhat suggesting the dis¬ 
tant tinkling of a sheep-bell; observed 
in hydropneumothorax with communi¬ 
cation with the bronchial tubes. 

Met'alloids. (Gr. ptraUov, “ metal,” 
and “ resemblance.”) A class 

of bodies resembling metals in certain 


physical characteristics and chemical 
relations. They are usually electro¬ 
negative, and in union with oxygen 
generally form acid compounds. 

Metallother'apy. System of treat¬ 
ment by the application of various 
metals to the affected part. 

Met'allurgy. (Gr. fitraMov, “ met¬ 
al,” and epytrj, “ work.”) The separa¬ 
tion of metals from their ores, com¬ 
prising the several operations of assay¬ 
ing, refining, smelting, etc. 

Metamer'ic. (Gr. / it-a , “ change,” 
and /j.tp<»z, “ part.”) Applied to com¬ 
pounds in which the elements are the 
same as in other combinations, but the 
arrangement different; thus, acetone 
and propyl aldehyde are both empiric¬ 
ally represented by the formula C s H fi O. 
Different but homologous. See Iso¬ 
meric. 

Metamorphop'sla. (Gr. psra. 
“change,” p.op<prj, “form.” and o(/>i<z, 
“ sight.”) A visual defect, with ap¬ 
parent confusion or distortion of ob¬ 
jects, occurring in some forms of ret¬ 
initis. Also, an affection of the eyes 
in which imaginary objects or floating 
spots appear. See also Muse.® Voli- 
tantes. 

Metamor'phosis. (Gr. /jsra, 
“ change,” and p.op<pu)<n<s, “ formation.”) 
Structural change; transformation, as 
of butterfly stages ; degeneration. In 
Biology, applied by Owen to the changes 
of form undergone by a single individ¬ 
ual in passing from one stage of exist¬ 
ence to another, altering its character¬ 
istics, mode of life, etc., such as the 
transformation of the butterfly through 
the larva, pupa or chrysalis, and imago 
forms; distinguished from Metagen¬ 
esis (q. v.). In Pathology, the trans¬ 
formation of the albuminous and other 
tissues, including colloid and fatty de¬ 
generation, etc. In Botany, the conver¬ 
sion of one organ into another homol¬ 
ogous one, as of leaves into petals. In 
Chemistry, Liebig’s term for those chem¬ 
ical actions in which a given compound 
is caused, by the presence of a peculiar 
substance, to resolve itself into two or 
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more compounds; as sugar, by the pres¬ 
ence of yeast, into alcohol and carbonic 
acid. 

Metaneph/ros. The permanent kid¬ 
ney. 

Metapla'sia. Change of one type 
of tissue into another. 

Metapoph'ysis. (Gr. psra, “ be¬ 
tween,” and <inu<pu<n<s , “ process.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the mammillary processes of 
the vertebra). Owen’s term for an ex¬ 
ogenous process of a vertebra, situated 
between the diapophysis and the zyga- 
pophysis in the archetype vertebrate 
skeleton. 

Metas'tasis. (Or. psra, “ change,” 
and (Traffic, “ a location.”) Translation 
or shifting of the seat of a disease from 
one point to another. Applied to an 
affection of a certain organ or part 
supervening upon the termination of 
an associated disorder of a different 
part. 

Metaster'num. The ensiform pro¬ 
cess. 

Metatar'sal. Pertaining to the 
metatarsus. M. Artery. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) M. Phalanges, the first pha¬ 
langes of the toes. 

Metatar'sus. (Gr. ptra , “ beyond,” 
and TUfjffos, “ tarsus.”) That portion 
of the foot between the tarsus and toes, 
consisting of five long parallel bones; 
analogous to the metacarpus. 

Metath'esis. (Gr. psraOsffc?, “a 
change of place.”) An operation trans¬ 
ferring a morbific agent to a more fa¬ 
vorable seat, as when a calculus is 
forced back from the urethra into the 
bladder. 

Metatro'phia. (Gr. para, “ change,” 
and rpoipyj, “ nourishment.”) Morbid 
or perverted nutrition. 

Meten 9 eph/alon. Division of the 
foetal brain corresponding to the me¬ 
dulla oblongata. 

Me'teorism. Flatulence; tympa¬ 
nites. Also, sublimation. 

Meteorol'ogy. (Gr. per sa>p<>$, “float¬ 
ing in the air,” and Xoyos, “ discourse. ') 


The science of atmospheric phenomena, 
as changes of temperature, storms, mor¬ 
bific influences, etc. 

Metheem'ata. (Gr. para , “ change,” 
and aIpa, “ blood.”) Marshall Hall’s 
term for the capillary system of blood¬ 
vessels. 

Methaemoglo'bin. Methaemoglo- 
bulin; a peculiar substance interme¬ 
diate between haemoglobin and oxy- 
haemoglobin. 

Methexoma/nia. (Gr. paOi j, “drunk¬ 
enness,” arc?, “ habit,” and p.avia, “ mad¬ 
ness.”) Mania the result of habitual 
intoxication ; delirium tremens. 

Meth'od, Numer'ical. Statistical 
method; the methode numeriqite of 
Louis. The application of the science 
of statistics to the practice of medicine, 
including the accurate observation and 
record of individual cases and phenom¬ 
ena, and deduction of general laws 
therefrom. 

Meth'od, Ready. A mode of in¬ 
ducing respiration introduced by Mar¬ 
shall Hall; Marshall Hall method. 

Methode Numerique. Method, 
numerical. 

Methoma/nia. (Gr. pado, “ wine,” 
and pavta, “ madness.”) Mania a potu ; 
also, an irresistible appetite for intoxi¬ 
cants. Methexomania. 

MSth/yl. (Gr. paOo, “ wine,” and 
ulrj, “matter.”) Formula, CH 3 . A 
hydrocarbon, the organic radical of 
wood-spirit group of compounds. It 
is colorless and odorless, and burns 
with a bluish flame. 

Mgth/yl&l. A colorless fluid, pun¬ 
gent, bitter, and odorous, recently in¬ 
troduced as an anaesthetic and hyp¬ 
notic. 

Methyl'amine. A group of com¬ 
pounds representing ammonia, in which 
one, two, or three equivalents of hy¬ 
drogen are replaced by as many equiv¬ 
alents of methyl. 

Meth/ylene. A highly volatile and 
inflammable liquid, procured by de¬ 
structive distillation of wood. 
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Meth'ylene Dichlor'ide. Formula, 
CH 2 C1 2 . A general anaesthetic, said to 
be powerful and dangerous. It is some¬ 
times employed as a substitute for 
chloroform. 

Methyl'ic Al'cohol. Formula, 
CH 4 0. Hydrate of methyl; wood- 
naphtha, product of wood distillation. 

Methyl'ic E'ther. Heavy, color¬ 
less, anaesthetic gas, said to be agree¬ 
able and safe. 

Methys'tips. Intoxicants. 

Me'tra. (Gr. prjrpa.) The uterus 
or womb. 

Metral'gla. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and a),yo<s, “ pain.”) Pain in the uterus. 
Hysteralgia; metrodynia. 

Metratrg'sia. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and arpyros, “ imperforate.”) Imper- 
foration of the uterus ; hysteratresia. 

Me'tre, meet’r. The unit of linear 
measure of the metric system ; a meas¬ 
ure equivalent to about 39.37 English 
inches, or about 31 feet; it is approx¬ 
imately the 10,000,000th part of a 
quadrant of a meridian of the earth 
measured from the pole to the equator. 

Metrecta'sla. (Gr. prjrpa. “ womb,” 
and E7.ra<7 “ dilatation.”) Dilatation 
of the uterus. 

Metrecto'pia. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and exTono?, “ out of place.”) Displace¬ 
ment of the womb; abnormal uterine 
position. 

Metre mphyse'ma. Physometra. 

Me'tria. Puerperal Fever ( q . v .). 

Met'ric Sys'tem. A decimal sys¬ 
tem of weights and measures adopted 
in France and various European coun¬ 
tries, and gradually coming into general 
use for scientific purposes. Metre is 
the unit of linear measure ; Litre, the 
unit of capacity ; and Gramme, the 
unit of weight. Multiples are indi¬ 
cated by the Gr. prefixes deca, ten, 
hecto , hundred, kilo, thousand, and 
myria , ten thousand; and divisions by 
the Lat. deci. tenth, centi, hundredth, 
and milli, thousandth. 

Metri'tis. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb.” 


and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the womb ; hysteritis. 

Metro-carQino'ma. (Gr. prjrpa, 
“womb,” and xapxt.aupa, “cancer.”) 
Carcinoma of the womb; uterine can¬ 
cer. 

Metrodyn'Ia. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and 6(h>r h “ pain.”) Pain in the womb ; 
metralgia. 

Metromalaco'sis. Uterine soften- 
ing. 

MStroma/nia. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and pa\>ta, “ madness.”) Furor uteri- 
nus; nymphomania. 

Metroparal'ysis. Uterine paralysis. 

Metrop'athy. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and r.aOos, “affection.”) A generic 
term applied to any form of uterine 
affection. 

Metropgritonl'tis. (From Gr. prjrpa, 
“ womb,” and peritonitis.') Inflamma¬ 
tion of the uterus and peritoneum; 
uterine peritonitis; puerperal fever; 
puerperal peritonitis; a disorder con¬ 
sequent on parturition. 

MStrophlebl'tis. (From Gr. prjrpa, 
“ womb,” and phlebitis.) Inflammation 
of the uterine veins. 

Metropol'ypus. Uterine polypus. 

Metrorrha'gla, met-ror-ay-je-ah. 
(Gr. prjrpa, “ uterus,” and (Hryp/upc, to 
“ burst forth.”) Hysterorrhagia. Ex¬ 
cessive blood-flow from the womb at 
the menstrual or any other period. To 
arrest a uterine haemorrhage uncon¬ 
nected with labor make the woman lie 
down, give cold drinks, put ice on ab¬ 
domen, loins, and thighs, or inject ice- 
water into vagina, or, better, tampon. 

MStrorrhex'is. (Gr. prjrpa, “womb,” 
and prjst?, “ rupture.”) Uterine rup¬ 
ture. 

Mgtrorrhce'a. (Gr. prjrpa, “ womb,” 
and pEu>, to “ flow.”) Uterine discharge; 
an excessive discharge of fluid from 
the womb, as of blood, mucus, etc. See 
also Metrorrhagia. 

Metros&lpingi'tis. Inflammation 
of the metrosalpinx or of the Fallopian 
tubes and uterus. 

Metrosal'pinx. (Gr. prjrpa, “womb,” 
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and <rai-tyz, “ tube.”) The Fallopian 
tube. 

Met'roseope. (Or. p-rjrpa, “ womb,” 
and axoizziv, “ to examine.”) An in¬ 
strument for uterine examination ; it 
is designed on the principle of the 
stethoscope, and employed to detect 
pregnancy, the end of the instrument 
being introduced into the vagina and 
applied to the os uteri in order that 
the sounds of the foetal heart may be 
detected when not discernible through 
the abdominal parietes. 

Metrostere'sis. Extirpation of the 
uterus. 

MSt'rotome. (Or. prjTpa ,“ womb,” 
and TSfiveiv, “ to cut.”) Hysterotome. 

Metr&t'omy. (From the same.) 
Hysterotomy ; the Caesarean section. 

Mezere'um or Meze'reon. The 
names (U. S. Ph. 1880) of the bark of 
Daphne mezereum and other species of 
Daphne. It is employed as a diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and alterative, as well as ex¬ 
ternally as an epispastic. 

Mi'asm. (Lat. miasma , from Gr. 
p.tatviu, to “ pollute.”) A noxious ema¬ 
nation ai-ising from putrefying bodies ; 
marshy effluvium; malaria. 

Mias'ma. Miasm. 

Miasmat'ic. Pertaining to miasm. 

Mica/tion. (Lat. mico , to “ twin¬ 
kle.”) A rapid winking of the eyelids. 

Micr&nat'omy. (From Gr. ptxpng, 
“ small,” and anatomy.') Microscopic 
anatomy. 

MicristoPogy. (From Gr. prxpo 9 , 
“ small,” and histology.) The science 
of the minutest organic fibres. 

Microb&cte'ria. (From Gr. ptxpo?, 
“ little,” and bacteria.) A group of 
bacteria essentially the ferment of pu¬ 
trefaction. 

Microbe. (Gr. pixpo$, “ little,” and 
fitos, “ life.”) Microorganism ; schizo- 
mycete ; a minute living vegetable or¬ 
ganism ; a term applied to inferior or¬ 
ganisms which exist in the state of 
germ, and which produce many of the 


infectious and virulent diseases of men 
and animals. 

Mieroggph'alous. (Gr. pixpo? , 
“ small,” and pz<pa).rp 11 head.”) Having 
a small head. 

Microchem'istry. Microscopic 
chemical research; also, the use of 
chemical reagents in microscopy. 

Mieroeoe'cus. (Gr. ptxpos, “ small,” 
and xoxxo?, “ kernel.”) Minute molec¬ 
ular matter. Bacterium. See Micro¬ 
cocci. 

Mlcrococ'91. (PI. of microccus; 
from the same.) One form of the 
Schizomycetes. Round or oval organ¬ 
isms which are reproduced by fission. 
They occur singly ( monococcus ), in pairs 
(diplococcus). in chains (streptococcus ), 
in bunches ( staphylococcus ), and in 
masses ( zoogloea). Micrococci are of 
great importance to the surgeon, as 
some forms are the cause of suppura¬ 
tion. 

MPcrocosm. Man. 

Microcos'mic Salt. Phosphoric 
salt. Sodio-ammonio-hydric phosphate, 
formerly obtained from urine. 

Mlcrbcosmog'raphy. Human 

physiology. 

Mi'crocrith. (From Gr. / uxp<> ?, 
“ small,” and crith.) The unit of mo¬ 
lecular weight, half the weight of a 
hydrogen molecule. See Crith. 

Ml'crcxjytes. (Gr. gtzpo 9 , “ small,” 
and zuto?, “ cell.”) Applied to small 
red blood-corpuscles observed under 
anaemic conditions, etc. 

Microfar'ad. The one-millionth part 
of a farad. 

Microglos'sia. (Gr. p.cxpo 9 , “ small,” 
and y).iu<7<ra, 11 tongue.”) Congenital 
smallness of the tongue. 

Mierog'raphy. (Gr. ptxpo$, “small,” 
and ypacpsiv, “ to write.”) The descrip¬ 
tion of microscopic results. 

MierSFogy. (Gr. gtxpo?, “ small,” 
and /.oyog, u discourse.”) The science 
of mici'oscopy. 

Microm'eter. (Gr. p.ixpo 9 , “ small,” 
and pzTpo v, “ measure.”) An instru- 
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ment for measuring very minute ob¬ 
jects ; a scale for the measurement of 
objects under the microscope. 

Mlcroor'ganism. Minute organism. 

Microphthalmia. (Gr. pizpos, 
“ small,” and o<pOa/,pos, “ eye.”) Ab¬ 
normal smallness of eye. 

Microproso'pus. (Gr. / uxpo 9, 
“small,” and tz poowizov, “face.”) A 
monster defective as to some part of 
the face. 

Microp'sla. (Gr. ptxpo ?, “ small,” 
and otpi<s, “ vision. - ’) A visual defect 
with apparent diminution of objects ; 
the impairment may be due to imper¬ 
fect accommodation, or to retinitis or 
choroido-retinitis. 

Ml'croscope. (Gr. pixpo 9, “ small,” 
and axoizstv , “ to examine.”) An opti¬ 
cal magnifying instrument to examine 
minute objects. 

Mlcroscop'ic. Pertaining to a mi¬ 
croscope ; so minute as to require the 
use of the microscope in order to be 
seen. 

Micros'eopy. The use of the mi¬ 
croscope or the science of its applica¬ 
tion. 

Microsphyx'Ia, mi-kro-sfix-e-ah. 
(Gr. /uxpo 9, “ small,” and ayuzi 9, 

“ pulse.”) Smallness and weakness of 
the pulse. 

Mlcrospo'ron. (Gr. /uxpo 9, “ small,” 
and (Txopog , “ seed.”) Microspore. A 
fungus met with in various cutaneous 
diseases, and believed to be their cause. 
The Microsporon Audouini is the fun¬ 
gus of tinea decalvans ; the M. furfur, 
of tinea versicolor; and M. menta- 
grophytes, of sycosis. 

Mi'crotome. (Gr. fitxpos, “ small,” 
and repvscv, “ to cut.”) An instrument 
with which to cut thin sections for mi¬ 
croscopic examination. 

Mierozo'a. (Gr. ptxpog, “ small.” 
and C<aov, “ animal.”) Microscopic an¬ 
imalcules. 

Ml'crozymes, mi-kro-zimes. (Gr. 
/uxpo 9, “small,” and Zo/ui, leaven.”) 
Bacteria or schizomycetes. Vegetable 


organisms of the class of fungi, very 
minute in size, and consisting of proto¬ 
plasm. They all multiply by fission, 
but some also reproduce themselves 
by spore formation. They are divided 
into — Micrococci , round organisms ; 
bacteria , rod-shaped organisms, whose 
length is less than twice their breadth ; 
bacilli , rod-shaped organisms, whose 
length is more than twice their breadth ; 
vibrios, curved bacilli; spirilla , cork¬ 
screw organisms. 

Micturition, mik-tu-rish-un. (Lat. 
mingere , “ to urinate.”) Miction. The 
act of passing urine from the bladder; 
making water; urination. The term 
is also applied to a morbid frequency 
of urination. 

Mid/riff. The diaphragm or mus¬ 
cle dividing the abdominal from the 
thoracic cavity. 

Mid/wife. A female obstetrician ; 
a female who attends women in partu¬ 
rition ; an accoucheuse. 

Mid'wifery. Obstetrics ; the prac¬ 
tice of a midwife. 

Migraine', me-grain. The French 
term corrupted from liemicrania, and 
corresponding with that word or me¬ 
grim ; a neuralgic malady involving 
chiefly the first division of th^ fifth 
pair of nerves. See Hemicrania. 

Mil'dew. A disease of plants caused 
by minute parasitic fungi; applied also 
to dark spots appearing on linen in 
damp places, etc. 

Mil'dewMortifica'tion. Gangrene 
due to the use of grain contaminated 
with ergot. 

Milia'ria. (Lat. milium, “ millet.”) 
Prickly heat. Sudamina. Miliary fever. 
A malady associated with profuse sweats 
and a vesicular eruption, and occasion¬ 
ally with fever. It is due to external 
heat. 

Mil'iary. (From the same.) Like 
millet-seeds. 

Miliary Fever. Miliaria. 

Mil'ium. (Lat., “ millet.”) Small, 
round, whitish, sebaceous, non-inflam- 
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matory elevations immediately beneath 
the epidermis. 

Milk. (Lat .lac; Gr ,yaXa\ Fr .lait.') 
A fluid secretion of the mammary gland 
of the female, containing all the neces¬ 
sary materials for the growth and nu¬ 
trition of tissues—solution of casein, 
albumin, fat, various salts, etc. Hu¬ 
man milk contains more sugar of milk 
and cream, and less casein, than cow s 
milk. 

Milk Ab'scess. An abscess of the 
breast, due to redundancy of milk im¬ 
mediately after parturition. Masto- 
dynia apostemosa. 

Milk Fe'ver. Applied to a febrile 
disorder accompanying or preceding the 
secretion of milk in women shortly 
after parturition. 

Milk Knot. A term for the knots 
occasionally observed in the breast after 
inflammation of the organ or after sup¬ 
pression of the secretion. 

Milk Leg. A familiar term for phleg¬ 
masia alba dolens. 

Milk Sickness. “ Trembles an 
endemic disease of the Western United 
States, probably occasioned by some 
poisonous food of cattle, and commu¬ 
nicable thence to man. 

Milk-sugar. A peculiar sugar evap¬ 
orated from whey of milk ; lactin ; ga¬ 
lactose. 

Milk Teeth. The first or deciduous 
teeth. See Tooth. 

Milk Thrush. An affection with 
white curd-like patches appearing in 
the mouth, and due to the growth of 
a vegetable parasite, the Oidium al¬ 
bicans ; thrush ; parasitic stomatitis. 

Milligramme, mil-le-gram. (From 
Lat. mil/e, “ thousand,” and gramme .) 
A weight in the metric system, being 
the one-thousandth part of a gramme, 
equivalent to 0.015 of a grain avoir¬ 
dupois. 

Millilitre, mil-le-leet’r. (From Lat. 
mille , “ thousand," and litre .) A meas¬ 
ure in the metric system, being the one- 
thousandth part of a litre, equivalent 
to 0.061 of an English cubic inch. 


Millimetre, mil-le-meet r. (From 
Lat. mille , “thousand,” and metre.) A 
linear measure in the metric system, 
being the one-thousandth part of a 
metre, equivalent to one twenty-sixth 
of an English inch, or about two-fifths 
of a line. 

Milt'like. Applied to a variety of 
cancer characterized by a soft, pale 
growth. Encephaloid. 

Mimo'sis. (Gr. /n/zo?, “ imitator.”) 
An imitation or simulation. 

Mimo'sis Inquie'ta. Nervous state, 
flushing, trembling, palpitation, dysp¬ 
noea, etc. 

Mind-blindness. Impaired power 
of recognizing the appearance of ob¬ 
jects, due to cortical lesion, and not 
involving any impairment of the visual 
apparatus. An analogous phenomenon 
with reference to hearing is called mind- 
deafness. 

Mindere'rus’s Spirit. Liquor am- 
moniae acetatis, or liquid acetate of am¬ 
monium. 

Min'eral. Applied to every sub¬ 
stance which contains a metal; inor¬ 
ganic. 

Min'eral Degeneration. A kind 

of degeneration consisting of a deposi 7 
tion of mineral or earthy matters in 
various tissues of the body, as in the 
case of ossification, or deposition of 
bone, and calcification, or deposition 
' of salts of lime. 

Min'eral Pood. A term applied 
generically to all aliment contributing 
to form the mineral ingredients of the 
body, as chloride of sodium, or com¬ 
mon salt, phosphate and carbonate of 
lime, salts of potash, etc. 

Min'eral Green, Scheele’s. Ar- 
senite of copper; used as a pigment. 

Min'eral Oil. Petroleum. 

Min'eral Pitch. A species of solid 
bitumen. 

Min'eral Solu'tion. Fowler’s so¬ 
lution ; liquor arsenicalis; liquor po- 
tassae arsenitis. 

Min'eral Tar. The Petroleum Bar- 
I badense. 
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Min'eral Tur'pentine. Rectified 
benzine. 

Min'eral Waters. Aquse min- 
erales; waters impregnated with min¬ 
eral salts or oxides. Natural water 
possessing more or less distinct medici¬ 
nal properties due to inorganic sub¬ 
stances in solution. All are diuretic 
when taken in considerable quantities. 
Alkaline waters contain sodium car¬ 
bonate and bicarbonate in compara¬ 
tively large amounts. They are used 
in chronic gastric and gastro-duodenal 
catarrh, in catarrh of the biliary pas¬ 
sages, and in cystitis, lithsemia, and al¬ 
lied disorders. Calcareous waters con¬ 
tain proportionately a large amount of 
the sulphates and carbonates of the al¬ 
kaline earths, principally the sulphate 
and carbonate of calcium. They are 
but little used in the treatment of dis¬ 
ease. Carbonic-acid waters contain free 
carbonic-acid gas. Any variety of 
water may be found impregnated with 
this gas, the presence of which pos¬ 
sibly increases the diuretic effects of 
water. Chalybeate waters are those 
holding in solution one or more of the 
iron compounds, most frequently fer¬ 
rous bicarbonate and ferrous oxide. 
They are useful in anaemia, but usually 
have other constituents, the adminis¬ 
tration of which may or may not be 
indicated in certain cases. Purgative 
waters usually owe their properties to 
sodium sulphate and magnesium sul¬ 
phate. They are used in some cases 
of constipation, and in gout, gastric 
catarrh, and congestion of the liver. 
Saline waters contain a proportionately 
large amount of sodium chloride. They 
are of little use except as refreshing 
drinks when carbonated. Sulphuretted 
tcaters contain sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and usually the sulphates of sodium 
and potassium. They are useful in 
some cases of gout and rheumatism, 
in hepatic torpor, and in constipation, 
and are asserted to have been used 
with good results in cases of chronic 
bronchitis and phthisis. In all these 
diseases they may be used internally, 
and externally as baths. Thermal 


springs are springs of which the tem¬ 
perature of the water is higher than 
the average atmospheric temperature. 
These waters are frequently sulphuret¬ 
ted, and have been used with asserted 
advantage in the treatment of nearly 
all chronic diseases. Following is a list 
of the more important mineral springs 
of Europe and America : 

Adam's Springs. Lake Co., California. 
An alkaline carbonated water. 

Adirondack Spring. Near White¬ 
hall, New York. Contains calcium car¬ 
bonate and other carbonates. 

Aix-la-Chapelle Springs. Rhenish 
Prussia. There are four of these 
springs, all of which are thermal car¬ 
bonated sulphuretted waters. Tem¬ 
perature, about 130° F. 

Aix-le-Bains Springs. Savoy, France. 
A weak sulphur water. Temperature, 
110° F. 

Alburgh Springs. Grand Isle Co., 
Vermont. An alkaline sulphur water. 

All-healing Spring. One of the Ca¬ 
toosa springs. 

Alpena Well. Alpena Co., Michigan. 
A sulphur water. 

Amandibrunnen Springs. Moravia. 
An alkaline, saline, carbonated water. 

Apollinaris Spring. Neuenahr, Rhen¬ 
ish Prussia. A weak alkaline water. 
One pint contains about 9 grains of 
sodium carbonate, 3 grains of mag¬ 
nesium carbonate, 3 grains of sodium 
chloride, 2 grains of sodium sulphate, 
and a minute quantity of ferric oxide, 

| alumina, and silica. 

Auburn Springs. Near Auburn, New 
York. A sulphuretted water containing 
15 grains of calcium sulphate to the 
pint. 

Avon Springs. Livingston Co.. New 
York. There are three springs, all of 
which are sulphuretted. 

Baden-Baden Springs. Baden, Ger- 
! many. There are three ; namely, Haupt- 
quelle , Meerquelle , and Fettquelle. All 
are thermal springs. The chief con¬ 
stituents of the Hauptquelle are so¬ 
dium chloride, calcium bicarbonate, cal¬ 
cium sulphate, and potassium chloride. 
Temperature, 155° F. 
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Bagneres-de-Bigorre Springs. Hautes- 
Pyrenees, France. A thermal calcareous 
spring. The chief constituent is cal¬ 
cium sulphate. Temperature, 115.7° F. 

Bagn'eres-de-Luchon Springs. Haute- 
Garonne, France. A weak sulphur 
water. Temperature, 130° F. 

Ballston Artesian Lithian Well . Sar¬ 
atoga Co., New York. A saline water, 
containing 0.7 grain of lithium car¬ 
bonate in each pint. 

Ballston Spa Springs. Four saline 
springs in Saratoga Co., New York. 

Bath Alum Spring. Bath Co., Vir¬ 
ginia. A chalybeate spring containing 
1.5 grains of alumina in each pint. 

Bath Springs. Bath, England. A 
thermal calcareous water. Tempera¬ 
ture, 115° F. 

Bear-Wallow Spring. One of the 
Orkney springs. 

Bedford Alum Spring. One of the 
Bedford springs. Contains 0.9 grain 
of aluminium sulphate in each pint. 

Bedford Springs. Bedford Co., Pa. 
A purgative, feebly chalybeate water. 
Each pint contains about 10 grains of 
magnesium sulphate, 0.6 grain of fer¬ 
rous carbonate, and 1 grain each of 
calcium carbonate, calcium chloride, 
and calcium sulphate. 

Beer Springs. A feebly purgative 
water of Oregon. 

Berldey Springs. Morgan Co., West 
Virginia. A calcareous water containing 
only 1.3 grains of solids in each pint. 

Bethesda Springs. Waukesha Co., 
Wisconsin. A slightly calcareous al¬ 
kaline water. Its chief constituents 
are calcium carbonate and magnesium 
carbonate. 

Birchdale Springs. Near Concord, 
New Hampshire. A weak calcareous 
water. 

Bladen Springs. Choctaw Co., Ala¬ 
bama. There are four: Vichy Spring, 
Old Spring, Branch Spring, and Sul¬ 
phur Spring. All are alkaline. All 
contain between 4 and 6 grains of so¬ 
dium carbonate to the pint, besides car¬ 
bonic acid and chlorine. 

Blue Lick Springs. Nicholas Co., 
Kentucky. There are two, the Upper 


and Lower. Both are sulphuretted, 
and contain in each pint about 64 
grains of sodium chloride, 4 grains of 
magnesium chloride, 5 grains of cal¬ 
cium sulphate, and 3 grains of calcium 
carbonate, besides carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Borax Spring. Lake Co., California. 
Strongly saline. 

Bordine Spring. One of the Eaton 
Rapids springs. 

Bourbonne Spring. A saline thermal 
water of Bourbonne, France. 

Buffalo Springs. Mecklenburg Co., 
Virginia. Each gallon contains 9 grains 
of sulphate of alumina, 33 grains of 
sulphate of lime, 29 grains of carbonate 
of potassium, 14 grains of bicarbonate 
of lime, 2 grains of bicarbonate of 
lithium, and 8 cubic inches of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Buffalo Spring. One of the Catoosa 
springs. 

Caledonia Springs. Prescott Co., On¬ 
tario, Canada. There are four springs : 
the Intermittent, the Saline, the Gas, 
and a fourth unnamed sulphuretted 
spring. 

Calistoga Springs. Napa Co., Cali¬ 
fornia. A weak sulphuretted saline 
water. 

Capon Springs. Hampshire Co., 
West Virginia. Weak alkaline water. 

Capper Springs. See Rock Enon 
Springs. 

Carlsbad Springs. Carlsbad, Bohe¬ 
mia. A purgative thermal water. The 
chief constituents are, in each pint, 9 
grains of sodium carbonate, 2 grains 
of calcium carbonate, 8 grains of so¬ 
dium chloride, 19 grains of sodium 
sulphate, and 1 grain of silica, besides 
7 cubic inches of carbonic acid. Tem¬ 
perature, 162.5° F. 

Caxton Springs. Quebec, Canada. 
An alkaline and strongly saline water. 

Cefestine Spring. See VlCHY SPRINGS. 

Champion Springs. See Saratoga 
Springs. 

Cheltenham Springs. A saline water 
of Cheltenham, England. 

Cherry Valley Springs. Otsego Co., 
New York. There are three, two of 
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which are sulphuretted and the other 
saline. 

Cliittenango Springs. ' Madison Co., 
New York. Three springs, all of which 
are sulphuretted. 

Clifton Springs. Ontario Co., New 
York. Strongly sulphuretted, and con¬ 
tain small amounts of magnesium, cal¬ 
cium carbonate, magnesium sulphate, 
and 8 grains to the pint of calcium 
sulphate. 

Congress Spring. One of the Sar¬ 
atoga springs. Also an alkaline spring 
in Santa Clara Co., California. 

Crab Orchard Springs. Lincoln Co., 
Kentucky. There are two, both of 
which are purgative, and contain in 
each pint from 21 to 25 grains of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate and smaller quantities 
of sodium sulphate. 

Cresson Spx'ings. Cambria Co., Penn¬ 
sylvania. Alkaline and purgative. 

Eaton Wells. Eaton Rapids, Mich¬ 
igan. Four wells of calcareous water, 
of which the chief constituent is cal¬ 
cium sulphate. 

Empire Spring. See Saratoga 

Springs. 

Ems Springs. Ems, Germany. Al¬ 
kaline thermal springs, of which there 
are four ; namely, Kesselbrunnen, Kriin- 
clien , Fiirstenbrunnen , and Neuequclle. 
Temperature, about 115° F. 

Eureka Spring. See Saratoga 

Springs. 

Excelsior Springs. See Saratoga 
Springs. 

Fayette Springs. Fayette Co., Penn¬ 
sylvania. Weak chalybeate water. 

Florida Spring. Montgomery Co., 
New York. Sulphuretted water. 

French Lick Springs. Orange Co., 
Indiana. There are two springs, both 
of which are sulphuretted and slightly 
alkaline. 

Friedrichshall Spring. Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, Germany. The water is purgative, 
each pint containing about 3 grains of 
magnesium carbonate, 67 grains of so¬ 
dium chloride, 31 grains of magnesium 
chloride, 41 grains of sodium sulphate, 
39 grains of magnesium sulphate, 11 
grains of calcium sulphate, besides 


small amounts of other salts, and 5 
cubic inches of carbonic acid. 

Frost Well. One of the Eaton Wells. 

Gardner Magnesia Spring. See 
Sharon Springs. 

Gastrin Springs. Salzburg, Austria. 
A thermal spring weak in mineral con¬ 
stituents. 

Geneva Mineral Spring. On the shore 
of Seneca Lake, New York. An arte¬ 
sian well, the water of which is strongly 
sulphuretted. 

Gettysburg Springs. Adams Co., Penn¬ 
sylvania. Two saline springs. 

Geyser Spring. See Saratoga 
Springs. 

Gieshiibel Spring. Near the Carls¬ 
bad Springs. A weak alkaline water. 

Grand Grille Spring. See Vichy 
Springs. 

Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. 
Two sulphuretted springs in Greenbrier 
Co., West Virginia. 

Greencastle Springs. Putnam Co., 
Indiana. Two weak chalybeate waters. 

Ilall Spring. Austria. Strongly 
saline. 

Harrodsburg Springs. Mercer Co., 
Kentucky. A purgative water con¬ 
taining from 16 to 27 grains of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate to each pint. 

Harrowgate Springs. Harrowgate, 
England. Two springs of sulphuretted 
water. 

Haihorn Spring. See Saratoga 
Springs. 

High Rock Spring. See Saratoga 
Springs. 

Highgate Springs. Franklin Co., Ver¬ 
mont. Sulphuretted. 

Hopital Spring. One of the Vichy 
springs. 

Hot Springs. Three warm springs 
in Bath Co., Virginia. The tempera¬ 
tures are 78°, 102°, and 110° F. re¬ 
spectively. 

Jordan Alum Spring. Rockbridge 
Co., Virginia. Two springs, one of 
which contains 3.1 grains of aluminum 
sulphate to the pint. 

Kaiserbrunnen Spring. A saline water 
near Homburg, Hesse. 

Kaiserquelle Spring. The most im- 
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portant of the Aix-la-Chapelle springs. 
Sulphuretted. 

Kimberling Spring. Bland Co., Vir¬ 
ginia. Sulphuretted. 

Kissingen Springs. Bavaria. A sa¬ 
line water. Also one of the Saratoga 
springs. 

Kochbrunnen Springs. Wiesbaden, 
Germany. A saline water. 

Kreuznach Springs. Rhenish Prus¬ 
sia. There are two springs, the waters 
of which are strongly saline. 

Lafayette Springs. Tippecanoe Co., 
Indiana. A saline sulphuretted water. 

Lebanon Springs. Columbia Co., 
New York. A warm spring containing 
small quantities of mineral substances. 
Temperature, 73° F. 

Leuk Spring. Valais, Switzerland. 
A thermal calcareous spring. Tempera¬ 
ture, 123° F. 

Lodi Artesian Well. Wabash Co., 
Indiana. A saline sulphuretted water. 

Lubec Spring. Lubec Bay, Maine. 
Saline. 

Luhatschoicitz Springs. Moravia. Al¬ 
kaline carbonated water. 

Manitou Spring. El Paso Co., Col¬ 
orado. Alkaline. 

Marienbad Spring. Bohemia. A 
chalybeate carbonated water. 

Massena Spring. St. Lawrence Co., 
New York. Sulphuretted. 

Minnequa Spring. Bradford Co., 
Pennsylvania. A weak alkaline water. 

Montvale Spring. Blount Co., Ten¬ 
nessee. A feebly chalybeate water. 

Miihlbrunnen Spring. Silesia. Feebly 
alkaline. 

Napa Soda Spring. Napa Co., Cali¬ 
fornia. An alkaline chalybeate spring. 

Neuendorf Spring. Hesse, Germany. 
A carbonated sulphur water. 

New I/ondon Alum Spring. Campbell 
Co., Virginia. A chalybeate water con¬ 
taining 7 grains of aluminum sulphate 
in each gallon. 

Oak Orchard Spnng. Genesee Co., 
New York. An acid water. Each gal¬ 
lon contains 133 grains of sulphuric 
acid. 

Olympian Springs. Bath Co., Ken¬ 
tucky. Sulphuretted and saline. 

31 


Orkney Springs. Shenandoah Co., 
Virginia. Three alkaline chalybeate 
springs. 

Owosso Spring. Shiawassee Co., 
Michigan. Chalybeate. 

Paroquet Spring. Bullitt Co., Ken¬ 
tucky. Sulphuretted and saline. 

Paso Robles Springs. California. 
Two thermal springs. The tempera¬ 
ture of one is 112° F., of the other 
122° F. 

Perry Springs. Pike Co., Illinois. 
There are three, all of which are feebly 
akaline. 

Plombieres Spring. Vosges, France. 
A warm, feebly saline water. 

Powder Spring. One of the Orkney 
springs. 

Pullna Spring. Bavaria. A purga¬ 
tive water containing 123 grains of so¬ 
dium sulphate and 93 grains of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate to the pint. 

Putnam Spring. One of the Sar¬ 
atoga springs. 

Pyrmont Spring. Walbeck, Germany. 
Feebly chalybeate. 

Rawley Springs. Rockingham Co., 
Virginia. Feebly chalybeate. 

Red Sulphur Springs. Applied to 
one of the Sharon springs, to a spring 
in Monroe Co., Virginia, and to one of 
the Estill springs of Kentucky. 

Rock Enon or Capper Springs. Fred¬ 
erick Co., Virginia. A chalybeate water 
containing 14 grains of ferrous car¬ 
bonate in each gallon. 

Rockbridge Alum Springs. Rock¬ 
bridge Co., Virginia. Three chalybeate 
springs. 

Saline Spring. One of the Caledonia 
springs. 

Saltillo Springs. Huntingdon Co.,, 
Pennsylvania. Saline. 

Schuyler Springs. Schuyler Co., 
Illinois. Chalybeate. 

Seidlitz Springs. Bohemia. Purga¬ 
tive, and contain 79 grains of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate and 17 grains of so¬ 
dium sulphate to the pint. 

Seltzer Spring. Nassau, Germany. 
Saline. Also one of the Saratoga 
waters. 

Sharon Springs. Schoharie Co., New 
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York. Four sulphuretted springs—viz. 
White Sulphur , Red Sulphur, Gardner 
Magnesia, and Chalybeate springs. 
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One gallon contains— 

Alumina and ferric oxide.. 

Calcium bicarbonate. 

Ferrous bicarbonate. 

Lithium bicarbonate. 

Magnesium bicarbonate. 

Potassium chloride. 

Potassium sulphate. 

Sodium bicarbonate. 

Sodium bromide. 

Sodium chloride. 

Sodium iodide . 

Sodium sulphate. 

Carbonic-acid gas. 


Sowder's Spring. One of the Crab 
Orchard springs. 

Sprudel Spring. Carlsbad, Bohemia. 


Purgative; contains 10 grains of so¬ 
dium sulphate to the pint. 

Tdplitz Spring. Bohemia. A thermal 
spring. Temperature, 120° F. 

Tunbridge Wells. England. Feebly 
chalybeate. 

Vichy Springs. One of the Saratoga 
springs, one of the Bladen springs, an 
alkaline spring in California, and three 
springs of Yichy, France, from which 
the others took the name. The chief 
spring of Vichy is the Grand Grille, a 
thermal alkaline water. Temperature, 
105.8° F. 

Victoriaquelle . Rhenish Prussia. Al¬ 
kaline and carbonated. 

White Sulphur Spring. One of the 
Chittenango springs, and also one of 
the Sharon springs. Often applied also 
to the Greenbrier White Sulphur Spring 
of West Virginia. 

Wiesbaden Spring. Nassau, Ger¬ 
many. A thermal saline spring. Tem¬ 
perature, 155° F. 

Wildbad Springs. Wurtemberg. A 
thermal spring. Temperature, 94° F. 

Yellow Sulphur Springs. Montgomery 
Co., Virginia. Sulphuretted and purga¬ 
tive. 

Mlner&l'ogy. That branch of nat¬ 
ural science which is devoted to the 
properties and relations of minerals, 
and treats of all inorganic substances 
of the earth. 

Mi'ner’s Asth'ma. A severe bron¬ 
chial affection observed among miners, 
and due to the character of the at¬ 
mosphere respired by them. 

Mi'ner’s El'bow. Applied to an 
enlargement of a bursa over the ole¬ 
cranon, analogous to housemaid's knee, 
and due to continuous pressure; it is 
frequently observed among those who 
work on the side in low-roofed mines. 

Min'im. (Lat. minimus, “ very lit¬ 
tle.”) One-sixtieth part of a fluid- 
drachm ; about a drop. 

Mimm'eter. An instrument for 
measuring minims. 

Min'Ium. Plumbi oxidum rubrum. 
Red lead ; an oxide of lead, of an in- 
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tensely red color, procured from a red 
earth called minii gleba. 

Mlnora/tion. Mild purgation by 
means of aperients; the action of min- 
oratives. 

Minor'ative. A mild laxative; ape¬ 
rient. 

Mint. Mentha. 

Mirya'chit. (Rus., “ to play the 
fool.”) A nervous disorder of Siberia, 
with continual mimicry, on the part of 
the patient, of what he sees and hears. 

Miscarriage. Commonly used as 
synonymous with abortion ; more ex¬ 
actly, the expulsion of the foetus from 
uterus within six weeks after concep¬ 
tion ; if it occur between that period 
and six months after conception, it is 
called abortion ; and if during the last 
three months of gestation, premature 
labor. 

Misgegena'tion.mis-se-jen-ay-shun. 
(Lat. iniscere, “ to mix,” and genus , 
“ race.”) A mixture or amalgamation 
of races, as of the black with the white. 

Misgibll'ity. (Lat. miscere, il to 
mix.”) The faculty by which one body 
is capable of mingling with another. 

Missed La'bor. Applied to the re¬ 
tention in utero of a dead foetus beyond 
the usual term of pregnancy. 

Mis'tletoe. Viscum album ; a par¬ 
asitic plant or shrub growing on many 
kinds of trees. Its powdered leaves 
have been recommended in epilepsy. 

Mistu/rse. (PI. of Lat. mistura , 
“ mixture.”) Mixtures. The pharma¬ 
ceutical term for water holding in sus¬ 
pension, and in a finely divided condi¬ 
tion, insoluble substances. Usually the 
addition of a viscid substance is neces¬ 
sary in the preparation of mixtures. 
Mistura Ammoni'aci, ammoniac mix¬ 
ture, contains 4 parts of ammoniac in 
100 parts of water. Dose, i to 1 
ounce. M. Amyg'dalae, almond mix¬ 
ture, consists of sweet almond 6 per 
per cent., acacia 1 per cent., sugar 3 
per cent., and water 90 per cent. Used 
as a demulcent drink in inflammation 
of the stomach, bowels, and urinary 


passages. Dose, 1 to 8 fl. ounces. M. 
Asafoet'idae, asafoetida mixture, con¬ 
tains 4 parts of the drug in 100 parts 
of water. Dose, J to 1 fl. ounce, or 
by the rectum 2 to 4 fl. ounces. M. 
Chlorofor'mi contains 8 per cent, of 
chloroform. Dose, 1 to 1 fl. ounce. M. 
Creaso'ti (Br. Ph.), creasote mixture, 
contains 1 minim of creasote in each 
fluidounce. M. Cre'tae, chalk mix¬ 
ture, contains 20 per cent, of compound 
chalk-powder and 40 per cent, of cin¬ 
namon-water. Dose, 2 to 4 fl. drachms. 
M. Per'ri Compos'ita, compound iron 
mixture or Griffith’s mixture, contains 
0.6 per cent of sulphate of iron, 1.8 
per cent, of myrrh, 1.8 per cent, of 
sugar, 0.8 per cent, of carbonate of po¬ 
tassium, and 5 per cent, of spirit of 
lavender. Dose, 1 to 2 fl. ounces. M. 
Per'ri et Ammo'nii Aceta'tis, mix¬ 
ture of the acetate of iron and am¬ 
monium, Basham’s mixture, contains 
tincture of chloride of iron 2 per cent., 
dilute acetic acid 3 per cent., solution 
of acetate of ammonium 20 per cent., 
elixir of orange 10 per cent., and syrup 
15 per cent. Dose, 2 to 6 fl. ounces. 
M. G-entia'nse (Br. Ph.), gentian mix¬ 
ture. Dose, £ to 1 fl. ounce. M. Grly- 
cyrrhi'za Compos'ita, compound liq¬ 
uorice mixture or brown mixture, con¬ 
tains pure extract of liquorice 3 per 
cent., sugar 3 per cent., acacia 3 per 
cent., camphorated tincture of opium 
12 per cent., wine of antimony 6 per 
cent., and spirit of nitrous ether 3 per 
cent. Much used as an expectorant. 
Dose, 2 to 4 fl. drachms. M. Ghiai'aci 
(Br. Ph.), guaiac mixture. Dose, 2 to 
4 fl. drachms. M. Magne'siae et Asa- 
fcet'idae, magnesia and asafoetida mix¬ 
ture, Dewee’s carminative mixture, con¬ 
tains carbonate of magnesium 5 per 
cent., tincture of asafoetida 7 per cent., 
tincture of opium 1 per cent., and sugar 
10 per cent. Dose, 10 to 20 minims. 
M. Potas'sii Citra'tis, neutral mix¬ 
ture, contains 10 parts of bicarbonate 
of potassium in 100 parts of fresh 
lemon-juice, the citric acid of the lemon- 
juice uniting with the potassium. Used 
as a cooling diaphoretic in fevers. Dose, 
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2 to 4 fl. ounces. M. Rhe'i et So'dse, 
mixture of rhubarb and soda, contains 
bicarbonate of sodium 3 per cent., fluid 
extract of rhubarb 3 per cent., and 
spirit of peppermint 3 per cent. Dose, 
I to 1 fl. drachm. M. Scammo'nii 
(Br. Ph.) consists of 4 grains of resin 
of scammony in 2 fl. ounces of milk. 
Dose, a to 2 fl. ounces. Decomposes 
very rapidly, and must be used fresh. 
M. Sen'nae Compos'ita (Br. Ph.), 
compound senna mixture, contains sul¬ 
phate of magnesium, extract of liquor¬ 
ice, tincture of senna, compound tinc¬ 
ture of cardamom, and infusion of senna. 
Dose, i to 1 fl. ounce. M. Spir'itus 
Vi'ni Gal'licji, brandy mixture, con¬ 
tains brandy, cinnamon-water, yolk of 
egg, and sugar. Dose, l to 2 fl. ounces. 

Mith'ridate. An ancient composi¬ 
tion containing opium, and looked upon 
as alexipharmic; andidote. 

Mith'ridatism. Poison-proof, from 
gradually increased toxic exhibition. 

Mito'sis. Karyokinesis. 

Mi'tral. (Gr. / arpa , “ head-dress.”) 
Mitre-like ; applied, by reason of their 
shape, to the left auriculo-ventricular 
valves of the heart. See Heart. 

Mix'ture. (Lat. miscere, “ to mix.”) 
Mistura. In Pharmacy, a liquid med¬ 
icine in which there may be both sub¬ 
stances soluble in water and substances 
merely suspended in it. In Chemistry, 
a substance formed by the mere min¬ 
gling of different substances, distin¬ 
guished from compound , in which they 
are chemically combined. 

Mobll'ity. (Lat. mobilis , “ mov¬ 
able.”) The capability of motion. The 
term has been used by Dr. Cullen for 
a keen nervous susceptibility or highly 
developed excitability—a nervous dis¬ 
order. 

Moeh'lus. The vectis or lever. 

Moc-Main. A light, elastic, white 
shining substance, derived from the 
Bombax heptaphyllum. 

Modi'olus. (Lat., “ nave of a 
wheel.”) The bony axis of the cochlea 
of the internal ear. 


Mo'dus Oper&n'dI. (Lat.) Method 
of operating. 

Mogigraph'ia. (Gr. poyt<s, “ with 
difficulty,” and ypayttv, “ to write.”) 
Writers’ cramp; scriveners’ palsy. 

Mo'la. Mole. 

Mo'lar. (Lat. mola, “ mill.”) Ap¬ 
plied to that which grinds; bruising 
or grinding. 

Mo'lar Glands. Two small mucous 
glands whose ducts open near the last 
molar tooth. 

Mo'lar Teeth. Grinders; the double 
teeth back of the bicuspids. See Tooth. 

Molares. Molar teeth. 

Mole. (Lat. moles, “ mass.”) Mola. 
A small brownish, cutaneous spot or 
permanent protuberance, often hairy ; 
a naevus, tegumentary, pigmentary, 
pilous, or vascular. Also applied to 
an amorphous fleshy mass formed in 
the uterus; a false germ or hydatid 
mole. 

Molec'ular. Pertaining to, or con¬ 
sisting of, molecules. 

Molec'ular Attrac'tion. Cohe¬ 
sion ; that species of attraction which 
operates upon the molecules of a body. 

Molec'ular Death. Granular dis¬ 
integration of the tissues from rapid 
local inflammation. 

Mol'eeule, mol-e-kyool. (Dim. of 
Lat. moles , “ mass.”) Molecula. The 
smallest particle of a substance in which 
its chemical features inhere, or the 
smallest particle of a substance which 
can exist by itself. To break up the 
molecule into its constituent atoms is 
to destroy its character. The number 
of atoms in a molecule is never less 
than two, and varies with the com¬ 
pound. Two forms of molecules are 
recognized: elementary, or composed 
of like atoms ; compound, or composed 
of unlike atoms. Elementary mole¬ 
cules are mostly diatomic. Compound 
molecules are divided into binary and 
ternary—those in which the atoms are 
directly united, and those in which they 
are indirectly united. Binary mole¬ 
cules are composed of only two differ- 
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eat kinds of atoms, and are divided 
into electro-positive and electro-neg¬ 
ative. Ternary molecules are divided 
into three classes—acids, bases, and 
salts. The force which holds molecules 
in place is cohesion, while that which 
holds atoms is chemism or chemical affin¬ 
ity. Also, the blastoderm or germinal 
membrane of the impregnated ovum. 

Mol'ecules, Ac'tive. Minute mov¬ 
ing particles of spherical form found in 
all vegetable matter. 

Mol'ecules, Com'plex Organ'ic. 
Molecules formed by the union of two 
or more comparatively simple, tolerably 
stable, and often isolable binary mol¬ 
ecules. 

Mol'ecules, In'tegrant. 1. The 
last particles we can divide a crystal 
into by mechanical means. 2. The 
smallest portions we can conceive of 
dividing a body into without loss of 
identity. 

Moll'men. (Lat. motive, “to strive.”) 
An effort, attempt, or struggle; as 
motimen menstruate, the menstrual im¬ 
pulsion or function. 

Mol'les Ner'vi. The anterior 
branches of the superior cervical gan¬ 
glion. 

MollSs^enge. (Lat. mollis , “ soft.”) 
Softening; abnormal softness. 

Molli'ties, mol-lish-e-ees. (From 
the same.) A process of softening in 
an organ or tissue. 

Molli'ties C^er'ebri. Ramollisse- 
ment ; softening of the brain. 

Molli'ties Os'sium. Malacosteon; 
osteo-malacia. A disease in which a 
gradual softening is followed by bend¬ 
ing of the bones. It occurs at all periods 
of life, from infancy to old age, but is 
most common in middle age and among 
women. Examination shows the process 
to be one of destruction of the cancel¬ 
lous portion and increase in the me¬ 
dulla, the destruction extending to com¬ 
pact bone, and the osseous tissue being 
converted into a soft and yielding ma¬ 
terial. It is not an inflammatory process, 
the lime-salts being simply dissolved out. 


Molli'ties Un'guium. A morbid 
softening of the nails. 

Mollus'ca. (Lat. mollis, “ soft.”) 
Mollusks. One of the four great sub¬ 
kingdoms of animals, consisting of soft 
inarticulate animals, most of which are 
protected by a shell. With perhaps the 
exception of a single family, they have 
no distinct organ of sense, except the 
eyes, and even these are absent in some 
of the species. The snail, oyster, and 
the whole class of shell-animals, to¬ 
gether with the cuttle-fish and the 
ascidiae, are included in this division. 

Mollus'eum. (From the same.) 
A cutaneous disorder due to altered 
gland secretion. This disease presents 
numerous nodules attached by pedicles, 
due to obstruction and subsequent great 
enlargement of the sebaceous glands. 
They occur chiefly on the face, neck, 
and trunk, and do not tend to ulcerate 
or inflame. One variety (the form 
known as molluscum contagiosum) pre¬ 
sents tubercles which on pressure ex¬ 
ude a creamy fluid. Many doubt its 
contagious nature. 

Mollus'eum Fibro'sum. Nodules 
developing around a hair-follicle, and 
including a sebaceous gland and a mass 
of nucleated connective tissue. 

Md'ly. (Gr. ixiolui) Allium moly. 
The specific name of a species of gar¬ 
lic. The plant “ moly ” is mentioned in 
Homer’s Odyssey and Milton’s Comus. 

Molybde'num. (Gr. /xoAufldo$, 
“ lead.”) A hard, brittle, white metal 
of 8.5 sp. gr. occurring in the mineral 
molybdenite. It is unaltered by ex¬ 
posure to the air at common tempera¬ 
tures. Molybdenite is a native sulphide 
of molybdenum, resembling graphite in 
several particulars. 

Momor'dica. A Linnaean genus 
of the natural order Cucurbitacese, com¬ 
prising many species natives of the 
tropics. Their fruits are generally 
purgative. 

Momor'dica Balsami'na. Balsam- 
apple, a climbing plant of India ; its 
fruit is acrid and poisonous. 
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Momor'dica Cylin'drica. A plant 
bearing a bitter and purgative fruit. 

Momor'dica Elate'rium. A cu- 
curbitaceous plant bearing the wild or 
squirting cucumber. See Elaterium. 

MQn'ad. (Gr. / uova ?, “ unit.”) An 
ultimate atom. A bacterium, vibrio, 
micrococcus, or minute animalcule. 
The unit of quantivalence of chemical 
elements. See Equivalence. 

Monar'da. A genus of labiataceous 
plants comprising several species na¬ 
tives of the United States. Also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the herb of the 
Monarda punctata , or horsemint. Its 
properties are stimulant and carmin¬ 
ative. 

Monar'da Fistulo'sa. Wild berga¬ 
mot. An aromatic and odorous herb, 
native of the Northern and Western 
United States. It has been employed 
in intermittent fevers. 

Mon&s'ter. Stage of karyokinesis 
with equatorial crown. 

MonatSm'ic. Monad; univalent; 
a chemical term applied to an element 
of which one atom is equal in saturat¬ 
ing power to one atom of hydrogen. 
See Monad and Equivalence. 

Mon'era. (Gr. povypijs ,“ solitary.”) 
Haeckel’s term for the simplest or¬ 
ganisms ; minute living corpuscles. 

Mone'sla Bark. Cortex Monetise. 
The bark of the Crysophyllum glycy- 
phoehim, a tree of Brazil growing near 
Rio de Janeiro. It is imported in cakes 
of dark brown color, soluble in water 
and very brittle. Monesia is employed 
internally in dysentery, diarrhoea, scrof¬ 
ula, haemoptysis, etc. 

Mone'sin. An acrid principle ob¬ 
tained from monesia, said to be identi¬ 
cal with saponin. It is said to be a 
powerful oxytocic. 

Monil'iform. (Lat. monile , “ neck¬ 
lace,” and forma , “ form.”) Necklace¬ 
like ; cylindrical, and contracted at reg¬ 
ular intervals. 

Mo'nism. (Gr. povog, “single.”) 
The doctrine that physical and psy¬ 
chical forces are essentially identical; 


Haeckel’s term for his theory of ma¬ 
terialism, recognizing but one force in 
nature, the mechanical. It is opposed 
to dualism , which implies also the ex¬ 
istence of a spiritual entity, or some 
force independent of the mechanical. 
See also Materialism. 

Monk’s-hood. The Aconitum Na- 
pellus. 

Monoba'sic. (Gr. povoq, “ one,” 
and fiaais, “ base.”) Having a single 
base; a chemical term applied to salts 
containing one equivalent of base to 
one of acid, and to acids which contain 
only one atom of hydrogen, and do not 
form either acid salts or double salts. 

Monoblep'sis. (Gr. povo$, “ one,” 
and “ sight.”) A visual state 

with distinctness of objects only when 
the eyes are used singly, vision being 
imperfect and confused when both eyes 
are used. 

Monobromated Camphor. See 

Camphor. 

Monocgph'alus. (Gr. povo$, “one,” 
and xe<fa).r h “ head.”) A double mon¬ 
ster with a single head. 

Mondc'ular. (Gr. povo?, “ one,” 
and Lat. oculus, “ eye.”) An unclassi- 
cal term to denote pertaining to one 
eye ; having but a single eye ; having 
only one eye-piece, or adapted to one 
eye. See also Binocular. 

Monbc'ulus. (From the same.) 
Simplex oculus ; the name of a bandage 
for one eye, used in fistula lachrymalis 
and other diseases of the eye. 

MonoQys'tic, mon-o-sis-tik. (Gr. 
povo$, “ one,” and xu<tti?, “ bladder.”) 
Unilocular ; having or consisting of but 
one cell, cyst, or cavity, as certain tu¬ 
mors. 

Monode'rio. Applied to epithelium 
consisting of a single layer. 

Monog-as'tric. (Gr. povo$, “ one,” 
and yafTTYjp, “ stomach.”) Having but 
one stomach. 

Monogen'esis. (Gr. povo?, “ sin¬ 
gle,” and yepe<w;. “ generation.”) Re¬ 
production after a single unvarying 
method. Also, the transition through 
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a single state of development only. 
See also Digenesis. 

Monog'eny, mon-oj-en-e. (Gr .povog, 
“ alone,” and yswaw, to “ beget.”) That 
variety of reproduction which requires 
but one parent. See also Digeny. 

Mon'ograph. (Gr. povo<$, “ one,” 
and ypagtiv, “ to write.”) A treatise 
limited to one subject, as a medical 
monograph on one disease, etc. 

MonolSe'ular. (Gr. povos, “ one,” 
and Lat. loculus, “ cell.”) One-celled ; 
having but one cavity; unilocular or 
monocystic. 

Monoma'nia. (Gr. povog, “ one,” 
and //.avia, “ madness.”) Madness on a 
single subject; a form of insanity in 
which the reason is affected only when 
one certain subject is involved. See 
Derangement. 

MonSp'athy. (Gr. povo$ , “ one,” 
and xaQos, “ affection.”) A simple dis¬ 
order of one organ or function. 

Monopl&s'tic. (Gr. povog, “ one.” 
and rAaaam, to “ form.”) Having one 
form ; retaining the primary form. 

Monople'gia, mon-o-ple-je-ah. (Gr. 
ftovos, “ one,” and nXr/y-fj, “ stroke.”) 
Paralysis of one limb or one side of 
the face. 

Monor'chld, mon-or-kid. (Gr. povog, 
“ one,” and <>p%i?, “ testicle.”) Monor¬ 
chis. One who has a single testicle in 
the scrotum. 

Monro’s Foramen. See Foramen 
of Monro. 

Mons Ven'eris. (Lat., “ Mount of 
Venus.”) A name given to the supe¬ 
rior eminence of the female pubes ; an 
eminence above the vulva and imme¬ 
diately over the os pubis, covered with 
hair after the period of puberty. 

Monsel’s Solution. See Liquor 
Ferri Subsulphatis. 

Mon'ster. (Lat. monstrum.') Lusus 
naturee. An organized being whose 
formation, partly or wholly, deviates 
morbidly from the natural formations 
of its kind. An organized being the 
subject of great malformation. Forms: 
1. Absence or defective development 


of certain parts, known as monstra 
deficientia, or ectrogeny. 2. Those 
formed by a fusion of parts or organs. 
Coalitio partium ; symphysis. 3. Those 
in which parts normally united are sep¬ 
arated. Clefts and fissures. 4. Those 
in which normal openings are closed. 
Atresia. 5. Those in which certain 
parts are large out of all proportion. 
Monstra abundantia. Monstrosity by 
excess. Hypergenesie. 6. Those in 
which a part or parts are abnormally 
situated. Situs mutatis. 7. Those 
affecting the generative organs. Her¬ 
maphroditism. 8. Foetal diseases and 
abnormalities of the foetal coverings. 
Alleged causes: 1. Maternal imagina¬ 
tion. 2. Accidental intra-uterine change. 
3. A primitive germ defect. 

Monstros'ity. (From the same.) 
Monster ; monstrous condition. 

Month'ly Cours'es. A familiar 

term for catamenia; menses. 

Montie'ulate. (Dim. of Lat. mons, 
“ mountain.”) Having little projec¬ 
tions. 

Montic'ulus Cerebel'li. Small pro¬ 
jection on upper part of vermis of cere¬ 
bellum. 

Moon-blindness. See Nyctalopia. 

Mora'Qeae, mo-ray-she-e. The name 
of a natural order of exogenous plants 
indigenous in Asia and America, and 
comprising the mulberry, the fig, the 
banyan tree, etc. 

Mor'al Insan'ity. Applied to a 
variety of insanity in which there is a 
perversion of the feelings, affections, 
and moral dispositions, with but little 
injury to the purely intellectual fac¬ 
ulties. 

Mor'bi Pathet'ici. Morositates; 
depraved appetites. 

Mor'bid. (Lat. morbus, “ disease.”) 
Diseased; relating to disease; patho¬ 
logical ; the reverse of healthy or 
physiological. 

Morbif'ic. (Lat. morbus, u disease,” 
and facere, “ to make.”) Disease-pro¬ 
ducing ; generating disease. 
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Morbil'li. (Dim. of Lat. morbus, 
“disease.”) Rubeola; measles. 

Mor'bus. (Lat.; pi. morbi.) Dis¬ 
ease ; sickness ; affection ; malady. M. 
Aphrodisius, syphilis. M.Arquatus, 
jaundice. M. Brightii, Bright’s dis¬ 
ease. M. Cadu'cus, falling disease; 
epilepsy. M. Cseruleus, cyanosis. 
M. Coxarum, coxalgia ; hip-joint dis¬ 
ease. M. Gal'licus, French disease; 
syphilis. M. Hercu'leus, herculean 
disease; epilepsy ; also allied to ele¬ 
phantiasis. M. In'dicus, syphilis. M. 
Maculosus Werlhofii, purpura hsem- 
orrhagica. M. Paxto'nii, a parasitic 
disease of the hair of the arm-pit, 
named from its describer. M. Pe- 
dicularis, lousy disease; phthiriasis. 
M. Sa'cer, sacred disease; an ancient 
term for epilepsy. 

Mor'dant. (Lat. mordere , “ to 
bite.”) A substance used to fix dye 
to fabrics. The most important mor¬ 
dants are alumina, oxide of tin, and 
oxide of iron. 

Mor'dicant. Sharp, pungent. 

Morgag'ni (mor-gan-ye), Liquor 
of. A transparent fluid between the 
crystalline lens and its capsule. (See 
Liquor.) M., Sinuses of. See Sinus. 

Morgag'nian (mor-gan-ye-an) Cat'- 
aract. Senile cataract with liquefac¬ 
tion of the outer layers of the lens. 

Morgue, morg. Mortuary ; dead- 
house ; place where unknown dead 
bodies are exposed for recognition. 

Mor'ibund. (Lat. mori , “ to die.”) 
In a dying state. 

Mor'iopl&sty. (Gr. popcov, “ part,” 
and nXaoau), to “ form.”) Morioplas- 
tice; plastic surgery ; the restoration 
of lost parts. Autoplasty, or the trans¬ 
plantation of a portion of integument 
from another part of the body. 

Mor'phia. Morphine. 

Mor'phine. (Gr. Mop<peu<;, “ the god 
of sleep.”) Morphina ; morphia ; a 
vegetable alkaloid, the chief narcotic 
principle of opium. Its formula is 
C n H 19 N0 3 -4-aq. It is of alkaline re¬ 
action, unites with acids to form salts, 


and occurs in truncated prisms. The 
alkaloid is very slightly soluble in water, 
but its salts are freely soluble in water 
and alcohol. The usual salt employed 
in medicine is the sulphate, and its 
dose is from | to £ gr. by the mouth. 
It can be used hypodermically, by 
the mouth, and by the rectum. Physi¬ 
ological actions: It is analgesic, hyp¬ 
notic, diaphoretic, antispasmodic, and 
narcotic, and is a cardiac and respi¬ 
ratory depressant. Toxic symptoms: 
Slow heart, abolished reflexes, cold 
sw r eat, clammy skin, contracted pupil, 
coma, livid lips, and Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing. Death occurs from respi¬ 
ratory failure in from 45 minutes to 
several hours. Symptoms are the same 
as those from toxic doses of opium, and 
the treatment is the same. Officinal 
preparations: The salts of morphine 
employed are the sulphate, acetate, and 
muriate. Pulvis morphinae compositus: 
1 part of sulphate of morphine with 20 
parts each of powdered camphor, gly- 
cyrrhiza, and precipitated chalk. Dose, 
10 grains. Trochisci morphinse et ipe¬ 
cacuanhas : Each troche contains fa gr. 
of sulphate of morphine and £ gr. of 
ipecac. 

Morphoe'a. (Gr. pop<pTj, “ form.”) 
Morphew. A circumscribed form of 
scleroderma. A name once given to a 
kind of leprosy, but not now. A con¬ 
dition related to sclerema. It consists 
of circumscribed patches over nerve- 
tracts, but these lack the hardness 
of sclerema. In morphcea structural 
changes occur—at first hypersemia, and 
then pigmentation and cicatrization. 
The diseased parts are the seat of pain 
and tingling. There are four varieties 
of morphoea—alba, nigra, tuberosa, and 
atrophica. 

Morphol'ogy, mor-fol-o-je. (Gr. 
/xnpgrj, “ form,” and loyos, “ discourse.”) 
The science of form in the organic 
kingdom; that branch of natural science 
devoted to the form and arrangement 
of the structures of animal or vegeta¬ 
ble organisms. In Comparative Anat¬ 
omy, the science of the modification 
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of forms which the same organ under¬ 
goes in the same or in different organ¬ 
isms. Also, the botanical analogue of 
comparative anatomy. 

Morphol'ysis, mor-fol-e-sis. (Or. 
floppy, “ form,” and / uuj, to “ dissolve.”) 
The destruction of form or organiza¬ 
tion. 

MorphSt'omy, mor-fot-o-me. (Gr. 
poppy, “ form,” and rsp.'isiv, “ to cut.”) 
Histology. 

Mor'pio. The pediculus pubis , or 
crab-louse. 

Mor'sus Diab'oli. (Lat.) Fr. mor- 
ceau de diable ; “ devil’s bite ;” a fan¬ 
tastic appellation of the fimbriated ex¬ 
tremity of the Fallopian tube. 

Mortde Qhien. (Fr., “dog’s death.”) 
Spasmodic cholera. 

Mor'tal. (Lat. mors, “ death.”) Sub¬ 
ject to death; pertaining to death; 
fatal. 

Mortal'ity. (From the same.) Mor¬ 
tal state; subjection to death. Also, 
the ravages of mortal disease, fatal ac¬ 
cident, senile decay, etc. The term 
mortality is also applied to the death- 
rate, or annual number of persons dy¬ 
ing out of a given population. 

Mor'tar. A vessel employed in 
pharmacy for pulverizing solid sub¬ 
stances by triturating with a pestle. 

Mortifiea/tion. (Lat. mors, “death,” 
and fieri, “ to become.”) The loss of 
vitality in some part of the body. When 
mortification is incipient it is termed 
gangrene ; when confined to the osseous 
tissues or cartilages, necrosis; when 
limited to the soft tissues of a limb, 
sphacelus; and when accompanied by 
ulceration, slough. 

Mor'tuary. (Lat. mortuus, “ dead.”) 
Relating to the dead. Morgue. 

Mor'ula. (Lat. morus , “ mulberry.”) 
Mulberry-mass ; stage of development 
of ovum with spheroidal mass of small 
rounded cells. 

Mor'van’s Disease. Analgesia with 
paresis of upper extremity. 


Mosa/ic Gold. Aurum musivum; 
sulphide of tin. 

Mos'chus. Musk. The name (U. S. 
Ph. 1880) for the dried secretion from 
the preputial follicles of Moschus mos- 
chiferus. It is sometimes used in low 
cases of typhous disease accompanied 
with subsultus tendinum, tremors, and 
singultus. An artificial musk ( Moschus 
factitius) is prepared w r ith nitric acid, 
fetid animal oil, and alcohol. 

Mos'ehus Moschifferus. Musk 
deer. The animal from which musk is 
obtained. 

Moth'er-Water. The residual fluid 
after evaporating a saline solution and 
taking out the crystals. 

Moth'er’s Mark. A familiar name 
for naevus maternus. 

Moth/erwort. Leonurus cardiaca. 
Emmenagogue, tonic, and stimulant. 

Mo'tion, Animal. 1. Progression 
or voluntary motion. The function by 
which an animal can transport itself 
from place to place. 2. Excited mo¬ 
tion. Reflex muscular contraction. 3. 
Motion of irritability. Arising from 
ganglia of the sympathetic system. 4. 
Ciliary motion. The vibrating move¬ 
ments of cilia. 

Mo'tion, Brown'ian. (After Robert 
Brown, the botanist.) An oscillation 
of minute particles suspended in a 
liquid, first observed in drops of dew; 
now determined to be not locomotion, 
or the agitation of rudimentary life, as 
at first supposed, but variously referred 
to heat, light, electricity, osmosis, cur¬ 
rents occasioned by inequalities of tem¬ 
perature and evaporation, etc. 

Mo'tions, Instinc'tive. Applied 

to those involuntary actions excited 
mediately through the nerves—a part 
of the reflex function ; such as closure 
of the eyelids, sucking, swallowing, 
closure of the glottis, the action of the 
sphincters, inspiration, sneezing, vom¬ 
iting, etc. These occur even in the 
anencephalous child, on application of 
appropriate stimuli. 
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Mo'tor. (Lat. movere, “to move.”) 
Mover ; cause of motion. 

Moto'res Oculo'rum. The third 
pair of nerves. It supplies all of the 
muscles of eyeball movement except 
the superior oblique and the external 
rectus. 

Mo'tory. Motor. 

Mould. A fine, soft earth. Also 
a substance like down which forms on 
bodies lying long in warm and damp 
air ; the Eurotium herbariorum of bot¬ 
anists. 

Moult'ing - . Shedding a natural cov¬ 
ering. 

Moun'tain Cork. The elastic va¬ 
riety of asbestos. 

Mouse-sight. Myopia. 

Move'ment. Motion or action. 

Move'ment Cure. Kinesipathy. 
An application of certain active and 
passive movements as a therapeutic 
measure, introduced by a Swede named 
Ling. 

Move'ments, Consen'sual. Cer¬ 
tain movements which, without our con¬ 
sciousness, accompany other, voluntary , 
movements; those connected by habit 
or sympathy, as in the case of the in¬ 
ward movement of the eye by the action 
of the rectus internus, which is invaria¬ 
bly accompanied with contraction of the 
iris. 

Mox'a. A cylinder of inflammable 
matter for cautery ; the term was orig¬ 
inally applied to a substance prepared 
from the dried 3 r oung leaves of Ar¬ 
temisia Chinensis and Artemisia Indica, 
but has been extended to any substance 
which by gradual combustion on or near 
the skin is employed as a counter-irri- 
tant. Artificial moxas are made of cot¬ 
ton impregnated with nitre. 

Moxibus'tion. (From moxa, and 
Lat. ustis, “ a burning.”) Cauterization 
by means of moxa. 

MfujlFerous. (From mucus, and 
Lat. ferre, “ to bear.”) Bearing or 
producing mucus. 

Mu^iform. (From mucus, and Lat. 
forma, “ form.”) Like mucus. 


Mucilage. (Lat. mucilago.') An 
aqueous solution of gum; also applied 
to one of the proximate principles of 
vegetables, etc. See Mucilagines. 

Mtujilag 'ines,my u-sil-aj -in-eez. ( PI. 
of Lat. mucilago, “ mucilage.”) Mu¬ 
cilages. The term used in the pharma¬ 
copoeias for solutions of gummy sub¬ 
stances in water. They are chiefly used 
as vehicles for various drugs, and in 
the manufacture of pills. Mtujila'go 
Aca^ise, mucilage of acacia or gum- 
Arabic, contains 34 per cent, of acacia. 
M. Am'yli (Br. Ph.) is a gelatinous 
solution of starch. It is used as a ve¬ 
hicle for drugs given by the rectum. 
M. Cydo'nii, mucilage of cydonium 
or quince-seed. Used in the prepara¬ 
tion of eye-waters and solutions for in¬ 
jecting into the urethra. M. Sas'sa- 
fras Medul'lse, mucilage of sassafras- 
pith. Used for the same purposes as 
the preceding mucilage, and also as a 
demulcent drink. M. Tragacan'thae, 
mucilage of tragacanth. Used in the 
manufacture of pills. M. Ul'mi, mu¬ 
cilage of slippery-elm. Used as a local 
application in inflammatory diseases of 
the skin ; also as a demulcent drink 
in cases of inflammation of the kidneys 
or bladder. It is slightly nutritious. 

Mu9il&g'inous. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to mucilage ; gummy. M. 
Extracts, those which readily dissolve 
in water, with difficulty in alcohol, and 
undergo alcoholic fermentation. M. 
Matter, the white flocculent deposit 
formed in the distilled waters of plants. 

Mu'cjin. The albuminoid constituent 
of mucus. 

Mu9ip'arous, myu-sip-ar-us. (From 
mucus, and Lat. parire, “ to produce.”) 
Producing or secreting mucus ; applied 
to the follicles of the mucous mem¬ 
branes. 

Mu9i'tis, myu-si-tis. (From mucus, 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of a mucous membrane. 
Gonorrhoea; blennorrhagia. 

' Mucocele, myu-ko-seel. (From 
mucus, and Gr. xrfy, “ tumor.”) Myxo- 
cele. A mucus tumor. An enlarge- 
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ment or protrusion of the lachrymal 
sac. Also, dropsy of, or blennorrhoea 
of, the lachrymal sac. 

Mueo-enteri'tis. (From mucus, 
and Gr. evt epov, “ intestine,” and suflix 
-itis, “inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane lining the in¬ 
testines. 

Mu'eoid. (From mucus, and Gr. 
etdog, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
mucus; muciform. 

Mu'eoid Degeneration. Mucous 
softening: transformation into a mucus¬ 
like substance. See Degeneration. 

Muco-pur'ulent. Combining the 
nature of both mucus and pus. 

Mu'eous, myu-kus. Pertaining to, 
resembling, secreting, or containing, 
mucus. 

Mu'eous Fol'licles. The minute 
muciparous glands of the mucous mem¬ 
brane. 

Mucous Membrane. See Mem¬ 
brane. 

Mu'eus, myu-kus. (Lat., from Gr. 
fiuza, “ nasal mucus.”) The viscid fluid 
secreted by the mucous membranes, as 
of the nostrils, lungs, etc.; it somewhat 
resembles vegetable mucilage, and its 
chief constituent is an albuminoid com¬ 
pound called mucin. 

Mudar'. The root, bark, and in¬ 
spissated juice of the Calotropis Mu- 
darii, used in India as a remedy for 
elephantiasis and other cutaneous dis¬ 
eases. From its use in syphilis it is 
sometimes called “ vegetable mercury.” 

Mud'arin. Mudarine ; madarin ; the 
active principle of the mudar. 

Mulat'to. The offspring of mixed 
negro and white parentage. 

Mul'berry Cal'cuius. A variety 
of vesical calculus, so called by reason 
of its rough and tuberculated surface. 
See Calculus. 

Mul'berry Mass. Morula. 

Mulieb'rity. (Lat. mulier , “ wom¬ 
an.”) The period of puberty in the 
female. 


Multicap'sular. With many cap¬ 
sules. 

Multicuspida'ti. (Lat. multus, 
“ many,” and cuspis , “ spear.”) The 
name of the last three molar teeth, 
because they have several tubercles. 

Multif'idus Spi'nse. The many- 
cleft muscle of the spine ; transversalis 
dorsi. See Muscle. 

Multifoeta'tion. (From Lat. mul¬ 
tus, “many,” and foetus .) Pregnancy 
with more than two foetuses. 

Multiloc'ular. (Lat. multus, 
“ many,” and loculus, “ cell.”) Having 
many cells or cavities. 

Multip'ara. (Lat. multus, “ many,” 
and parire, “to bring forth.”) Applied 
to a woman having borne more than 
one child; distinguished from primip- 
ara. 

Multip'arous. (From the same.) 
Producing several young at one birth. 

Mul'tiple Neuri'tis. Neuritis at¬ 
tacking many nerves. 

Multip'olar. (Lat. multus, “ many,” 
and pulus, “ point.”) Applied to nerve- 
cells having more than two processes. 

Mumps. Parotitis ; parotiditis ; 
cynanche parotidea. A familiar term 
for an inflammatory affection of the 
salivary glands, and of the parotid 
gland in particular. See Parotiditis. 

Mundif'icant. A cleansing sub¬ 
stance or healing ointment. 

Mun'go. Earth-gall. The root of 
the Ophiorrhiza mungos, believed to be 
a specific for the bite of the cobra di 
capello, the rattlesnake, and mad dog. 

Mu'riate. A term formerly applied 
to a chloride. 

Muriate of Ammonia. Chloride 
of ammonium ; sal-ammoniac. 

Muriat'ic. Pertaining to sea-salt. 
Hydrochloric. 

Muriat'ic Atj'id. The familiar name 
for hydrochloric acid, a solution of hy¬ 
drochloric-acid gas in water. It is a 
tonic, refrigerant, and antiseptic. 

Mur'mur, Arte'rial. Sound heard 
in auscultating over an artery. 
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Mur'mur, Hae'mic. Murmur due 
to altered blood. 

Mur'mur, Respi'ratory. A low 
wind-like sound heard on auscultation 
of the chest, and due to the passage of 
air through the bronchial tubes and 
into the air-cells. 

Mur'mur, U'terine. A sound due 
to the passage of venous blood, and 
heard over an area of the pregnant 
uterus after the fourth month. 

Mur'mur, Ve'nous. A continuous 
hum heard in the great veins of the 
neck in anaemic people. 

Mur'murs, Car'diac. Sounds in¬ 
dicative of disorder, usually within the 
heart or on its surface. Endocardial 
murmurs are more or less blowing. 
Most cardiac murmurs are due to al¬ 
teration in the heart-orifices, but some 
arise from altered blood. 

Murr. Murrain ; an epizootic con¬ 
tagious disease, resembling small-pox, 
affecting cattle, and especially sheep. 

Musa'9ese, mu-zay-she-e. A natural 
order of tropical endogenous plants, in¬ 
cluding the plantain, banana, etc. 

Musa Sapien'tum. Banana-plant; 
tropical; fruit nutritive; root alterative. 

Mus'ca Hispanio'la. The blister¬ 
ing-fly. See Cantharis. 

Mus'Qse Volitan'tes. Floating 
spots in the field of vision ; the ap¬ 
pearance of black spots, like flies on 
the wing, before the eye. See also 
Metamorpiiopsia. 

Mus'carlne. A poisonous alkaloid 
extracted from the Amanita muscaria 
or Agaricus muscarius, or fly-fungus. It 
resembles the Calabar bean in its action, 
producing weeping, vomiting, dyspnoea, 
etc.; has been recommended in constipa¬ 
tion, hay-fever, diabetes insipidus , etc. 

Muscle. (Lat. musculus.') Animal 
structures which possess the power of 
contracting under nervous stimulus; 
the structures by means of which loco¬ 
motion and all other movements of ani¬ 
mals are performed. Muscles are of 
a compound fibrous tissue, chemically 
characterized by the presence of syn- 


tonin or muscular fibrin, and endowed 
with the property of contractility. They 
are of two varieties: (1) Striated or 
striped , including all the muscles in 
which contraction is voluntary and the 
heart-muscle ; (2) unstriated, smooth , 
or organic , including all the involun¬ 
tary muscles, except the heart, such as 
the muscular layer of the intestines, 
bladder, blood-vessels, etc. 1. Striated 
muscles are covered with a thin layer 
of connective tissue, from which septa 
pass dividing the muscle into bundles 
of fibres or fasciculi. Each fasciculus 
contains a number of parallel fibres. 
Each fibre consists of an outer cover¬ 
ing with transverse septa, the sarco- 
lemma, containing sarcous substance and 
nuclei, or muscle-corpuscles. The sar¬ 
cous substance is marked by minute 
transverse lines, whence the name 
striated muscle. 2. Smooth muscles 
are composed of elongated spindle- 
shaped nucleated cells arranged par¬ 
allel to one another, and usually in 
bundles of varying size. Muscle-plasm 
is the liquid obtained from fresh mus¬ 
cles by means of pressure. Muscle-rods 
are minute longitudinal lines found by 
Schafer in striated muscular tissue. 
Muscle-serum is the liquid remaining 
after a clot has formed in muscle-plasm. 
Following are the chief muscles of the 
human body : Abduc'tor min'imi dig'- 
iti of the hand, from the pisiform 
bone to the first phalanx of the little 
finger ; that of the foot, from the outer 
tuberosity of the os calcis to the first 
phalanx of the little toe. Abduc'tor 
poi/licis of the hand, from the trape¬ 
zium to the first phalanx of the thumb ; 
that of the foot, from the inner tuber¬ 
osity of the os calcis to the first pha¬ 
lanx of the great toe. Accel'erator 
uri'nje, from the central tendon of the 
perineum to the bulb and spongy body 
of the penis. Aids in micturition. Ad- 
duc'tor brev'is, from the ramus of 
the pubic bone to the linea aspera of 
the femur. Adduc'tor lon'gus, from 
the front of the pubic bone to the linea 
aspera just below the insertion of the 
preceding. Adduc'tor mag'nus, from 
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the ramus of the pubic bone to the 
linea aspera. Adduc'tor pol'licis of 
the hand, from the third metacarpal 
bone to the first phalanx of the thumb ; 
that of the foot, from the upper end 
of the middle metatarsal bones to the 
base of the first phalanx of the great 
toe. Ancone'us, from the posterior 
aspect of the external condyle of the 
humerus to the olecranon and upper 
part of the shaft of the ulna. Assists 
in the extension of the forearm. Ary- 
xeno-epigloxxide'us infe'rior, from 
the arytenoid cartilage to the epiglottis ; 
A. supe'rior, from the apex of the 
arytenoid cartilage to the aryteno-epi- 
glottidean folds. Aryxenoide'us ex¬ 
tends between the posterior surfaces 
of the arytenoid cartilages. Axxol'- 
lens au'rem, from the aponeurosis of 
the occipito-frontalis to the pinna of 
the ear. Elevates external ear. Ax'- 
trahens au'rem, from upper part of 
facial aponeurosis to the helix. Ad¬ 
vances external ear. Az'ygos u'vulvE, 
from the posterior spine of the hyoid 
bone to the uvula. Elevates uvula. 
Bi'ceps of upper extremity. Long head 
arises from upper border of glenoid 
fossa, short head from the coracoid 
process of scapula; inserted into the 
tuberosity of the radius. Flexes and 
supinates the forearm. In the lower 
extremity one head arises from the 
tuberosity of the ischium, the other 
from the linea aspera. Inserted in the 
head of the fibula, the tendon forming 
the outer ham-string. Biven'ter cer'- 
Vicis, from the transverse processes of 
the second, third, and fourth dorsal 
vertebrae to the superior curved line 
of the occipital bone. Brachia'lis 
anxious, from the lower half of the 
humerus to the coronoid process of 
the ulna. Assists in flexing the fore¬ 
arm. Buccina'xor, arises from the 
alveolar processes of the inferior and 
superior maxillary bones, and is in¬ 
serted into the orbicularis oris. Com¬ 
presses the cheek against the teeth. 
Cervica'lis ascen'dens, from the an¬ 
gles of the upper five ribs to the trans¬ 
verse processes of the fourth, fifth, and 


sixth cervical vertebras. Erects the 
neck. Co€£YGe'us, from the spine of 
the ischium to the coccyx. Com- 
plex'us, from the transverse processes 
of the three upper dorsal, and the ar¬ 
ticular processes of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth cervical vertebrae, to the 
occipital bone. Compressor na'ris, 
from the superior maxillary bone to 
its fellow-muscle of the opposite side. 
Compres'sor ure'xhrje, from the 
ramus of the pubes to its fellow-mus¬ 
cle. Coraco-brachia'lis, from the 
coracoid process of scapula to the in¬ 
ner side of the shaft of the humerus. 
Cor'rugaxor supercil'ii, attached to 
superciliary ridge, and draws eyebrows 
downward and inward. Crico-aryxe- 
noideus laxera'lis, from the side of 
the cricoid cartilage to the external sur¬ 
face of the arytenoid cartilage. Crico- 
aryxenoideus pos'xicus, from the pos¬ 
terior surface of the cricoid cartilage 
to the base of the arytenoid. Crico- 
xhy'roid, from the cricoid cartilage to 
the thyroid cartilage. A tensor of the 
vocal cords. Consxric'xors of xhe 
phar'ynx, three muscles partly sur¬ 
rounding the pharynx. Crure'us, forms 
with the vastus internus a part of the 
quadriceps extensor. Cuxaneous, the 
platysma myoides. Del'xoid, from the 
clavicle, acromion, and spine of scapula 
to the shaft of the humerus. The great 
muscle of the shoulder. Depres'sor 
an'guli Or'is, from the inferior maxil¬ 
lary bone to the angle of the mouth. 
Depres'sor a'l^e na'si, from the su¬ 
perior maxillary bone to the ala of the 
nose. Depres'sor la'bii inferior'is, 
from the inferior maxillary bone to the 
lower lip. Di'aphragm, arises from 
the ensiform cartilage, the bodies of 
the lumbar vertebrae, and from the 
seven lower ribs, and is inserted into 
a central tendon. Digas'xric, the an¬ 
terior belly, from the inner surface of 
the symphysis of the lower jaw to the 
hyoid bone; the posterior belly from 
a groove in the mastoid process to the 
hyoid bone. Elevates the tongue and 
hyoid bone. Dila'xor na'ris (ante¬ 
rior) is upon the alar cartilage of the 
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nose ; (posterior) from the nasal notch 
of the superior maxillary to the margin 
of the alar cartilage. Dor'sal inter- 
os'sei of the hand, four muscles pass¬ 
ing from the sides of the metacarpal 
bones to the bases of the phalanges; 
of the foot, also four muscles passing 
from the sides of the metatarsal bones 
to the phalanges. Erec'tor pe'nis, 
from the ischial tuberosity and ramus 
of the pubic bone to the crus of the 
penis. Erec'tor spi'n^e, between the 
iliac crest, the back of the sacrum, the 
spinous processes of the three lower 
dorsal and the lumbar vertebra. Ex- 
ten'sor brev'is digito'rum, from the 
os calcis to the first phalanx of the 
great toe. Exten'sor car'pi radia'- 
lis (brevior), from the external con¬ 
dyloid ridge of the humerus to the 
base of the third metacarpal; (lon'- 
gior) from the external condyloid 
ridge to the base of the second meta¬ 
carpal. Exten'sor car'pi ulna'ris, 
from the external condyle of humerus 
to the base of the fifth metacarpal. 
Exten'sor coccy'gis, from lower part 
of sacrum to the coccyx. Exten'sor 
com'munis digito'rum, from the ex¬ 
ternal condyle of humerus to second 
and third phalanges. Exten'sor in'- 
dicis, from back of ulna to the second 
and third phalanges of the first finger. 
Exten'sor lon'gus digito'rum, from 
the tuberosity of the tibia and the fibula 
to the second and third phalanges of 
the toes. Exten'sor min'imi dig'iti, 
from the external condyle of humerus 
to the second and third phalanges of 
the little finger. Exten'sor pri'mi 
interno'dii pol'licis, from the back 
of radius to the base of the first pha¬ 
lanx of the thumb. Exten'sor os'sis 
metacar'pi pol'licis, from the back 
of radius and ulna to the base of met¬ 
acarpal of thumb. Exten'sor pro'- 
prius pol'licis, from the middle of 
fibula to the base of last phalanx of 
great toe. Exten'sor secun'di in¬ 
terno'dii pol'licis, from back of ulna 
to the base of the last phalanx of the 
thumb. Flex'or accesso'rius, arises 
by two heads from the os calcis and in- 


! serted into the tendon of the flexor 
longus digitorum. Flex'or brev'is 
digito'rum, from the os calcis and 
plantar fascia to the second phalanx 
of the little toe. Flex. brev. min'imi 
j dig'iti, from base of the fifth meta¬ 
tarsal to the first phalanx of the lit¬ 
tle toe. Flex. brev. pol'licis, from 
the trapezoid, trapezium, os magnum, 
and base of the third metacarpal to 
the base of the first phalanx of the 
thumb. Flex. brev. pol'licis. from 
cuboid and external cuneiform to first 
phalanx of the great toe. Flex'or 
car'pi radia'lis, from the internal 
condyle of humerus to the metacarpal 
bone of index finger. Flex'or car'pi 
ulna'ris, by two heads, from the in¬ 
ternal condyle of humerus and olecra¬ 
non process to fifth metacarpal and 
pisiform bone. Flex'or lon'gus digi- 
tor'um, from the tibia to the terminal 
phalanges of the toes. Flex'or lon'¬ 
gus pol'licis of forearm, from the ra¬ 
dius to the last phalanx of the thumb ; 
that of the leg, from the tibia to the 
last phalanges of the toes. Flex'or 
profun'dis digito'rum, from shaft of 
ulna to the terminal phalanges of the 
fingers. Flex'or subli'mis digito'¬ 
rum, arises by three heads, from the 
inner condyle of humerus, coronoid 
process of ulna, and the oblique line 
of the ulna, and is inserted into the 
second phalanges of the fingers. Gas- 
trocne'mius, arises by two heads, one 
from above each condyle of the femur, 
terminates in the tendo-Achillis, which 
is inserted into the os calcis. Gemel'- 
lus inferio'ris, from tuberosity of the 
ischium to great trochanter ; superio'- 
ris, from ischial spine to great tro¬ 
chanter. Both rotate the femur out¬ 
ward. Genio-hy'oid, from a tubercle 
on the inferior maxillary bone to the 
body of hyoid bone. Genio-hyoglos'- 
sus, from a tubercle of inferior maxil¬ 
lary bone to the hyoid and base of the 
tongue. Glute'us (max'imus), from 
the superior curved line and crest of 
the ilium, and from the sacrum to the 
fascia below the great trochanter; G. 
me'dius, from the ilium below the su- 
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perior curved line to tlie oblique line 
of the great trochanter; Gr. min'imus, 
from below the middle curved line of 
the ilium to the great trochanter. 
Grac'ilis, from the rami of the pubes 
and ischium to the upper and inner 
part of the tibia. Hel'icis minor 
( smaller muscle of the helix), a muscle 
on the posterior border of the helix of 
the ear. Hyo-glos'sus, from the cor¬ 
nua of hyoid bone to the side of the 
tongue. Ili'acus, from the iliac fossa 
and crest and the sacrum to the lesser 
trochanter. Infracosta'les, ten mus¬ 
cles connecting the inner surface of the 
ribs. Infraspina'tus, from the infra- 
spinous fossa to the great tuberosity 
of the humerus. Intercosta'les, 
twenty-three muscles between the bor¬ 
ders of the ribs; eleven arise from the 
lower external border of the ribs and 
twelve from lower internal borders. 
Inter-spina'les, small muscles con¬ 
necting the spinous processes of the 
vertebrae with one another. Inter- 
transversa'les, connect the trans¬ 
verse process of contiguous vertebrae. 
Latis'simus dor'si, arises from the 
spinous processes of the six lower dorsal 
and the lumbar vertebrae, the sacrum, 
the crest of the ilium, and four lower 
ribs, and is inserted into the bicipital 
groove of the humerus. Leva'tor 
an'guli o'ris, from the canine fossa 
of the superior maxillary to the an¬ 
gle of the mouth. Leva'tor an'guli 
sCAP'uLiE, transverse processes of up¬ 
per cervical vertebrae to the posterior 
border of scapula. Levato'res costa'- 
rum, from the transverse process of 
each costal vertebra to the rib below 
it. Leva'tor a'ni, from body and 
ramus of pubic bone, pelvic fascia, 
and ischial spine to the rectum, coc¬ 
cyx, and raphe. Lev'ator la'bii in- 
ferio'ris, from the inferior maxillary 
bone to the lower lip. Leva'tor la'¬ 
bii superio'ris, from the lower margin 
of the orbit to the upper lip. Leva'¬ 
tor la'bii superio'ris ALiE'QUE NA'si, 
from the nasal process of the superior 
maxillary to the alar cartilage and up¬ 
per lip. Leva'tor pala'ti, petrous 


portion of temporal bone to the soft 
palate. Leva'tor pal'pebras supe¬ 
rio'ris, from the lesser wing of the 
sphenoid to the cartilage of the upper 
eyelid. Lingua'lis, forms the lower 
part of the tongue. Longis'simus 
dor'si, from the erector muscles of the 
spine to the ribs from the seventh to 
the eleventh. Straightens the spinal 
column. Lon'gus col'li, the flexor 
muscle of the cervical vertebrae, is di¬ 
vided into three portions: 1. The sit- 
perior oblique portion arises from the 
transverse processes of the third, fourth, 
and fifth cervical vertebrae, and is in¬ 
serted into the anterior tubercle of the 
atlas. 2. Inferior oblique portion arises 
from the bodies of the first, second, and 
third dorsal vertebrae, and is inserted 
into the transverse processes of the fifth 
and sixth cervical vertebrae. 3. Verti¬ 
cal portion arises from the bodies of 
the upper three dorsal and lower three 
cervical vertebrae, and is inserted into 
the bodies of the second, third, and 
fourth cervical vertebrae. Lumbrica'- 
les, four small muscles in the hand 
and the same number in the foot. The 
former pass from the tendons of the 
flexor profundis digitorum to the ten¬ 
dons of the flexor communis digitorum. 
Assist in flexing the fingers. The latter 
pass from the tendons of the flexor 
longus digitorum to the phalanges of 
the four outer toes. Marsupia'lis, 
the obturator internus. Masse'ter, 
from the zygomatic process to the 
ramus of the inferior maxillary bone. 
Elevates the lower jaw, as in mastica¬ 
tion. Meso-the'nar, the adductor pol- 
licis. Multif'idus spi'n^:, an exceed¬ 
ingly complex muscle arising from the 
spine of the ilium, sacrum, articular 
process of the lumbar and cervical ver¬ 
tebrae, and the transverse processes of 
the dorsal vertebrae, and is inserted into 
the laminae and spines of the vertebrae 
above. An erector and rotator of the 
spinal column. Mylo-hy'oid, from 
the mylo-hyoid ridge of the lower jaw 
to the body of the hyoid bone. Forms 
the floor of the mouth and elevates the 
hyoid bone. Obliq'uus cap'itis, two 
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muscles: 1. The inferior passes from 
the spinous process to the transverse 
process of the atlas. 2. The superior , 
from the transverse process of the 
atlas to the occipital bone between 
the two curved lines. Obliq'uus ex- 
ter'nus, from the eight lower ribs to 
Poupart’s ligament, the crest of the 
ilium, and the linea alba. Obliq'uus 
(oc'uli) inferio'ris, from the orbital 
plate of the superior maxillary bone to 
the sclerotic, between the insertions of 
the superior and external rectus mus¬ 
cles. Rotates eyeball upward. Ob¬ 
liq'uus inter'nus, from the lumbar 
fascia, Poupart’s ligament, and crest 
of the ilium to the crest of the pubes, 
the four lower ribs, and the linea alba. 
Flexes the thorax on the abdomen. 
Obliq'uus (oculi) superio'ris, passes 
from the lesser ring of the sphenoid 
above the optic foramen to a pulley 
near the internal angular process of 
the frontal bone, thence it is refracted 
backward to the outer and upward part 
of the eyeball. Rotates eye outward 
and downward. Obtura'tor exter'- 
nus, from the margin of the obturator 
foramen to the base of the great tro¬ 
chanter of the femur. Obtura'tor 
inter'nus, from the obturator foramen 
and membrane to the great trochanter. 
Action the same as the preceding. Oc- 
cipito-fronta'lis, arises from the su¬ 
perior curved line of the occipital bone, 
and is inserted into the tendon-like 
aponeurosis of the covering of the 
vault of the cranium. Omo-hy'oid, 
from the upper border of the scapula 
to the body of the hyoid bone. Oppo'- 
nens min'imi dig'iti and 0 . pol'licis, 
two small muscles of the hand, moving 
the little finger and thumb toward the 
median line. Orbicula'ris o'ris, the 
sphincter muscle forming the lips and 
encircling the mouth. Orbicula'ris 
palpebra'rum, arises from the internal 
angular process of the frontal bone and 
surrounds the eye. Closes the eyelids. 
Palato-glos'sus, from the soft palate 
to the side of the tongue. A con¬ 
strictor of the pharynx. Palato- 
pharynge'us. from the soft palate to 


the pharynx and thyroid cartilage. 
Palma'ris interos'sei, from the an¬ 
nular ligament to the skin of the palm. 
Palma'ris lon'gus, from the internal 
condyle of the humerus to the annular 
ligament and palmar fascia. Pectine'- 
us, from the pubes and ilio-pectineal 
line to the femur below the lesser 
trochanter. Flexes and rotates thigh 
outward. Pectora'lis ma'jor, from 
the sternum and costal cartilages to 
the external bicipital ridge of the hu¬ 
merus. Draws arm forward and in¬ 
ward. Pectora'lis mi'nor, from the 
third, fourth, and fifth ribs to the cora¬ 
coid process of scapula. Draws upper 
part of scapula downward and inward. 
Perone'us brey'is, from the middle 
of the external surface of the fibula 
to the fifth metatarsal bone. Perone'¬ 
us lon'gus, from the upper part of 
the fibula to the base of the first 
metatarsal. Planta'ris, a long, slen¬ 
der muscle passing from the outer 
branch of the linea aspera of the fe¬ 
mur to the os calcis. Platys'ma 
myoi'des, from the clavicle and acro¬ 
mion process of the scapula to the in¬ 
ferior maxillary bone and the tissues 
about the mouth. Poplite'us, from 
the external condyle of the femur to 
the upper part of the shaft of the tibia. 
Flexes the leg. Prona'tor quadra'- 
tus, from the lower part of the shaft 
of the ulna to the corresponding part of 
the radius. Prona'tor ra'dii teres, 
from the internal condyle of the hu¬ 
merus and the coronoid process of the 
ulna to the outer side of the radius. 
Pso'as mag'nus, from the bodies and 
transverse processes of all the lumbar 
vertebrae and the lower dorsal vertebra 
to the lesser trochanter. Flexes the 
trunk and thigh and rotates thigh out¬ 
ward. Pso'as par'vus, from the bodies 
of the last dorsal and first lumbar ver¬ 
tebrae, ilio-pectineal line, and adjacent 
fascia. Draws the iliac fascia tense. 
Pter'ygoid, the external , arises from 
the pterygoid plate of the sphenoid, 
and is inserted below the condyle of 
inferior maxillary bone; the internal 
arises in the pterygoid fossa of the 
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sphenoid, and is inserted into the inner 
surface of the inferior maxillary hone 
in front of the angle. Pyramida'lis, 
a small muscle running from the crest 
of the pubes to the linea alba. Pyra¬ 
mida'lis na'si, from the occipito-fron- 
talis muscle to the compressor naris. 
Pyrifor'mis, from the anterior surface 
of the sacrum through the great sciatic 
foramen to the great trochanter. Ro¬ 
tates thigh outward. Quadra'tus fem'- 
ORis, from the tuberosity of the ischium 
to the outer surface of the great tro¬ 
chanter. Action the same as the pre¬ 
ceding. Quadra'tus lumbo'rum, from 
the transverse processes of the lower 
three lumbar vertebrae and the crest 
of the ilium to the transverse process 
of the lower three lumbar vertebrae 
and the last rib. Flexes the chest 
laterally. Quad'riceps exten'sor, in¬ 
cludes the rectus femoris. vastus in- 
ternus, and crureus. All unite in a 
common tendon containing the patella. 
Rec'tus abdom'inis, from the crest of 
the pubes to the cartilages of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh ribs. Flexes the 
chest on the abdomen. Rec'tus cap'- 
itis anti'cus (major), from the trans¬ 
verse processes of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth cervical vertebrae to 
the basilar process of the occipital 
bone; (minor) from the transverse 
process of the atlas to the basilar pro¬ 
cess. Both muscles flex the head. 
Rec'tus cap'itis posti'cus (major), 
from the spinous process of the axis 
to the inferior curved line of the oc¬ 
cipital bone ; (minor) from the poste¬ 
rior arch of the atlas to below the in¬ 
ferior curved line of the occipital bone. 
Rec'tus exter'nus, arises by two heads 
from the external edge of the optic 
foramen, and is inserted into the scle¬ 
rotic of the outer side of the eyeball. 
Rec'tus fem'oris, from the anterior 
inferior spinous process of the ilium 
and the margin of the acetabulum to 
the tuberosity of the tibia. An ex¬ 
tensor of the leg. Rec'tus inferio'- 
ris, from the lower border of the optic 
foramen to the lower surface of the 
eyeball. Rec'tus superio'ris, from 
32 


the upper border of the optic foramen 
to the upper surface of the eyeball. 
Ret'rahens au'rem, from the mastoid 
process to the posterior surface of the 
concha of the ear. Rhomboide'us 
(major), from the spines of the upper 
five dorsal vertebrae to the base of the 
spine of the scapula; (minor) from 
the spines of the first dorsal and seventh 
cervical vertebrae to the spine of the 
scapula. Riso'rius, from the fascia 
of the cheek to the angle of the mouth. 
Elongates the mouth. Sarto'rius, 
from the anterior superior spinous pro¬ 
cess of the ilium to the upper part of 
the tibia. Flexes and adducts the leg. 
Scal'enus anti'cus, from the tubercle 
of the first rib to the transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth cervical vertebrae. Scal'enus 
me'dius, from the first rib to the trans¬ 
verse processes of the lower six cervi¬ 
cal vertebrae. Scal'enus posti'cus, 
from the second rib to the transverse 
processes of the lower three cervical 
vertebrae. Semi-membrano'sus, from 
the tuberosity of the ischium to the 
inner side of the head of the tibia. A 
flexor and inward rotator of the leg. 
Semi-spina'lis col'li, from the trans¬ 
verse processes of the upper four dor¬ 
sal and articular processes of the lower 
four cervical vertebrae to the spinous 
processes of the second, third, fourth, 
arid fifth cervical vertebrae. Semi- 
spina'lis dor'si, from the transverse 
processes of the lower dorsal vertebra 
to the spines of the last two cervical 
and the upper four dorsal vertebrae. 
Semi-tendino'sus, from the tuberosity 
of the. ischium to the inner surface of 
the upper part of the tibia. Serra'tus 
mag'nus, arises by nine heads from the 
eight upper ribs (two of the heads from 
the second rib), and is inserted into the 
whole of the inner margin of the scap¬ 
ula. Elevates the ribs when the shoul¬ 
ders are fixed, and is one of the most 
important of the muscles of inspira¬ 
tion. Serra'tus posti'cus (inferio¬ 
rs), from the spines of the last two 
dorsal and first three lumbar vertebrae 
to the lower four ribs ; (superiors) 
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from the spines of the last cervical and 
upper two dorsal vertebrae to the ribs 
from the second to the fifth. The former 
assists in expiration, the latter in in- 
spii’ation. Sole'us, from the back part 
of the head of the fibula and the upper 
part of the shaft to the os calcis, its 
tendon uniting with that of the gas¬ 
trocnemius to form the tendo-Achillis. 
Sphinc'ter a'ni, from the tip of the 
coccyx to the central tendon of the 
perineum and the tissues around the 
anus. Sple'nius cap'itis et col'li, 
from the lower part of the ligamentum 
nuchae and the spinous processes of 
the upper six dorsal vertebrae to the 
occipital bone, mastoid process, and 
transverse processes of the upper four 
cervical vertebrae. Draw the head 
backward without extending the neck. 
Stape'dius, from the eminentia stapedii 
of the middle ear to the neck of the 
stapes. Steadies the stapes, and pre¬ 
vents it from being forced into the oral 
window. Sterno - cleido - mas'toid, 
arises by two heads, one from the inner 
end of the clavicle, the other from the 
upper bone of the sternum, and is in¬ 
serted into the mastoid process. Flexes 
and rotates the head. Sterno-iiy'oid, 
from the inner end of the clavicle and 
the upper bone of the sternum to the 
body of the hyoid bone. Depresses 
the larynx. Sterno-thy'roid, beneath 
the preceding, arises from the upper 
bone of the sternum, and is inserted 
into the side of the thyroid cartilage. 
Stylo-glos'sus, from the styloid pro¬ 
cess of the temporal bone to the side 
of the tongue. Draws tongue upward 
and backward. Stylo-hy'oid, from 
the styloid process of the temporal 
bone to the body of the hyoid. Ele¬ 
vates the hyoid bone. Stylo-phar- 
ynge'us, from the base of the styloid 
processes to the posterior border of 
the thyroid cartilage, uniting with the 
palato-pharyngeus muscle. Suban- 
cone'us, from just above the olecranon 
fossa of the humerus to the posterior 
ligament of the elbow-joint. Sub- 
clav'ius, between the clavicle and 
first rib, arises from the cartilage of 


the latter bone, and is inserted into 
the under surface of the middle of the 
clavicle. Subcrure'us, frequently a 
part of the crureus, arises from the 
anterior surface of the lower end of 
the femur, and is inserted into the 
synovial membrane beneath the patella. 
Supina'tor brevTs. from the external 
condyle of the humerus and the ob¬ 
lique line of the ulna to the bicipital 
tuberosity and neck of the radius. 
Supinates the hand. Supina'tor lon'- 
gus, from the external condyloid ridge 
of the humerus to the styloid process 
of the radius. Supraspina'les, a num¬ 
ber of muscular bands upon the spinous 
processes of the cervical vertebrae. Their 
action is uncertain. Supraspina'tus, 
from the supraspinous fossa of the 
scapula to the great tuberosity of the 
humerus. Feebly assists the deltoid 
in elevating the arm outward. Tem'- 
poral, arises from the whole of the 
temporal fossa and from the curved 
line of the frontal and parietal bones, 
its fibres converging to be inserted by 
means of a strong tendon into the cor- 
onoid process of the inferior maxillary 
bone. Elevates the jaw. Ten'sor 
pala'ti, or circumflexus, arises from 
the scaphoid fossa of the sphenoid bone, 
winds around the hamular process, and 
is inserted into the posterior border of 
the horizontal plate of the palate bone 
and into its fellow-muscle. Ten'sor 
tar'si, from the lachrymal bone to the 
tarsal cartilages. Compresses the lach¬ 
rymal sac and puncta. Ten'sor tym'- 
PANi, is partly a bony canal, and arises 
from the petrous portion of the tem¬ 
poral bone and the cartilage of the 
Eustachian tube, and is inserted into 
the base of the handle of the malleus. 
Ten'sor vagi'n^e fem'oris, from the 
crest and anterior superior spinous 
process of the ilium to the fascia of 
the thigh. Te'res ma'jor, from the 
angle of the scapula to the inner bi¬ 
cipital ridge of the humerus. Draws 
the arm downward and backward. 
Te'res mi'nor, from the external bor¬ 
der of the scapula to the great tube¬ 
rosity of the humerus. Rotates the hu- 
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rnerus outward. Thyro-arytenoide'- 
us, from the thyroid cartilage to the 
anterior surface of the arytenoid carti¬ 
lage. Shortens, and hence relaxes, the 
vocal cord. Tibia'lis ANTi'cus, from 
the external tuberosity and upper part 
of the shaft of the tibia to the internal 
cuneiform and first metatarsal bones. 
Flexes the foot. Tibia'lis posti'cus, 
from the shaft of the tibia and fibula 
to the internal cuneiform and scaphoid 
bones. Extends the foot. Trachelo- 
mas'toid, from the transverse processes 
of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth dor¬ 
sal vertebrae and the articular processes 
of the three lower cervical vertebrae to 
the mastoid process of the temporal 
bone. Transversa'lis, arises from 
the outer third of Poupart’s ligament, 
from the inner lip of the iliac crest, 
from the cartilages of the six lower 
ribs, and by an aponeurosis from the 
spinous and transverse processes of the 
lumbar vertebrae. The lower fibres are 
inserted into the crest of the pubes and 
pectineal line, forming with the internal 
oblique muscle the conjoined tendon. 
The remaining portion terminates in an 
aponeurosis which is inserted into the 
linea alba. Its lower border forms the 
upper boundary of the inguinal canal. 
Transversa'lis col'li, from the trans¬ 
verse processes of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth dorsal vertebrae to the 
transverse processes of the five lower 
cervical. Trape'zius, triangular in 
outline, arises from the superior curved 
line of the occipital bone, from the 
spinous process of the lower cervical 
and all the dorsal vertebrae, from the 
supraspinous ligament, and from the 
ligamentum nuchae. Inserted into the 
clavicle, the acromion process, and the 
spine of the scapula. Tri'ceps, arises 
by three heads, the external head from 
the posterior surface of the humerus, 
the middle or scapular head from a de¬ 
pression below the glenoid cavity of 
the scapula, the internal head from the 
posterior and outer surface of the shaft 
of the humerus. Inserted by means 
of a strong tendon into the olecranon 
process. Extends forearm. Vas'tus 


exter'nus, the largest part of the quad¬ 
riceps extensor of the thigh. Arises by 
a broad aponeurosis from the anterior 
border of the great trochanter and the 
linea aspera, and is inserted with the 
great extensor tendon into the patella. 
Vas'tus inter'nus, forms with the 
crureus the smallest division of the 
quadriceps extensor. It arises from 
the inner lip of the linea aspera and 
from the greater part of the internal 
anterior and external surface of the 
shaft of the femur, and is inserted 
with the great extensor tendon into 
the patella. Zygomat'icus ma'jor, 
arises from the malar bone in front 
of the zygomatic suture, and is in¬ 
serted into the fibres of the orbicularis 
oris at the angle of the mouth. Zygo¬ 
mat'icus mi'nor, arises from the malar 
bone in front of the origin of the pre¬ 
ceding, and is inserted into the orbic¬ 
ularis oris at the angle of the mouth. 

Mus'eular. Pertaining to or hav¬ 
ing highly developed muscles. 

Mus'eular Ar'teries. See Artery. 

Mus'eular Cur'rent. Matteucci 
holds that a current circulates in every 
living muscle whose tendinous attach¬ 
ments are dissimilar. 

Mus'eular Contrac'tion. The ex¬ 
ertion of the power in muscles to shorten 
themselves. 

Mus'eular Fi'bres. The fibres, 
striped or unstriped, composing the 
mass of muscular tissue. See Muscle. 

Mus'eular Mo'tion. The motion 
caused by muscular contraction ; the 
phenomena of a self-produced change 
of position of the body. Three kinds— 
voluntary, involuntary, and mixed. 

Muscular Rheumatism. See Rheu¬ 
matism. 

Mus'eular Sys'tem. The aggre¬ 
gate of the muscles of the body. 

Mus'eular Tu'mor. Phantom tu¬ 
mor. See Tumor. 

Muscula'ris Mueo'sae. A layer of 
organic muscular fibres in the intestinal 
canal, which are separated from the 
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muscular coat proper by the submu¬ 
cous tissue. 

Museula/tion, mus-kyu-lay-sbun. 
Sensation of muscular activity. Loco¬ 
motion. Muscular endowment of the 
body or a part. 

Mus'culi Pectina'ti. The muscu¬ 
lar fasciculi within the cardiac auricles. 

Mus'eulin. A semi-solid albumin¬ 
oid, the chief constituent of muscle. 

Mus'culin-PSp'tone. The presumed 
definite combination between the sol¬ 
vent fluid in the stomach and alimen¬ 
tary muscular fibrin. 

Mus'culo-euta/neous. Pertaining 
to skin and muscles ; applied to certain 
nerves. See Nerve. 

Mus'eulo-spl'ral. Applied to a 
winding groove at the back of the hu¬ 
merus ; also to a nerve, the largest 
branch of the brachial plexus. See 
Nerve. 

Mus'culus. (Lat.) Muscle. 

Musk. A perfume obtained from 
the musk-deer of Asia. It is used as 
a perfume, and medicinally as a stim¬ 
ulant and antispasmodic. See Moschus. 

Mussita/tion. (Lat. mussitare, “ to 
mutter.”) Muttering; movement of 
the lips and tongue, but without the pro¬ 
duction of articulate sounds ; a morbid 
symptom denoting extreme cerebral de¬ 
bility. 

Mus'tard. The flour of the seeds 
of the Sin apis nigra and Sinapis alba , 
deprived of fixed oil by expression ; 
rubefacient. See Sinapism. 

Mute. Dumb; devoid of speech. 

Mutila'tion. Loss of member or 
organ. 

Mu/tit&s. (Lat. mutus, “ dumb.”) 
Anaudia. Dumbness ; an inability of 
articulation. 

Mu'titas Surdo'rum. Dumbness 
of the deaf; deaf-mutism ; speechless¬ 
ness from congenital or early deafness. 

Myal'gia, mi-al-je-ah. (Gr. pug, 
“ muscle,” and aXyog, “ pain.”) Myosal- 
gia ; pain in the muscles ; cramp. Anal¬ 


ogous to, and often mistaken for, neu¬ 
ralgia. 

My&l'gic. Pertaining to myalgia. 

Myasthe'nla. (Gr. pug, “ muscle,” 
a, priv., and rrOevug, “ strength.”) Mus¬ 
cular debility. 

Mycje'lmm. Masses of branching 
fungi. 

Mygeto'ma, mi-se-to-mah. (Gr. 
puxyg, “ fungus,” and suffix -oma, “ tu¬ 
mor.”) Fungous disease of India; 
fungus foot; Madura foot. A serious 
affection, with enlargement and osseous 
degeneration of foot or hand, very prev¬ 
alent in India, and ascribed to the fun¬ 
gus chionyphe Carteri. The malady is 
stated by Dr. Vandyke Carter to be un¬ 
questionably of a parasitic nature; it 
appears to attack only natives of In¬ 
dia, and, originating in the skin, pene¬ 
trates to the bones of the extremities, 
the extension of the fungus within the 
tissues of the hand or foot converting 
that member into a globular mass, with 
induration of the skin, degeneration of 
the osseous structures, etc. 

MycodSr'ma. (Gr. puxog, “ mu¬ 
cus,” or puxyg, “ mushroom,” and deppa, 
“ skin.”) The mucous membrane. Also 
a species of fungi, the vegetable para¬ 
site which constitutes the crusts of 
favus; mycodermis. 

Myeodermi'tis. (Gr. puxog, “ mu¬ 
cus,” deppa, “ skin,” and suffix -it is, 
“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of a 
mucous membrane. 

Myeohse'mia. (Gr. puxr t g, “ fun¬ 
gus,” and alpa, “ blood.”) Disorder 
due to the presence of microorganisms 
in the blood. 

My'coid. (Gr. puxr/g, “ fungus,” 
and eidog, i: appearance.”) Resembling 
a fungus; fungoid. 

MyedFogy. (Gr. puxr t g, “ fungus,” 
and koyog, “ discourse.”) The science 
of fungi. 

Myeo'sis. (Gr. poxy?, “ fungus,” 
or puxog, “ mucus,” and suffix -osis, 
“ morbid condition.”) A term variously 
applied to mucous polypus, to a fun¬ 
gous growth, to framboesia, to the pres- 
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ence of fungoid elements in the secre¬ 
tions or tissues of the body, etc. M. 
Intestinalis, splenic fever. 

Mydal'eine. A toxic ptomaine 
yielded by putrefying cadaveric or¬ 
gans. 

Mydatox'ine. A toxic ptomaine 
obtained from decomposing flesh. 

My'dine. A ptomaine derived from 
putrefying human viscera ; non-poison- 
ous. 

Mydri'asis. (Gr. pu8pia<j :$>.) Pre¬ 
ternatural fixed dilatation of the pupil 
due to loss of motor power in the iris, 
and not disappearing on exposure to 
light; a condition often purposely pro¬ 
duced temporarily by the ophthalmol¬ 
ogist by the use of atropine, etc. The 
reverse of Myosis (q. v.). 

Mydri&t'ic. Pertaining to, or an 
agent causing, mydriasis, as belladonna, 
homatropine, etc. 

MySc'topy. Abnormal situation 
of muscle. 

Myel&l'gia. (Gr. pusAo?, “ mar¬ 
row,” and clAyo?, “ pain.”) Pain in, or 
neuralgia of, the spinal marrow. 

Myelap'oplexy. Intraspinal haem¬ 
orrhage. 

Myelat'rophy. Atrophy of spinal 
cord; tabes dorsalis. 

My'elin. (Gr. pusAos, “marrow.”) 
Virchow’s term for the medullary mat¬ 
ter filling the space between the axis- 
cylinder and sheath of an ultimate 
nerve-fibre. 

Myell'tis. (Gr. puaAo?, “ marrow,” 
and suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) Prop¬ 
erly, inflammation of the substance of 
the spinal marrow. The term has also 
been applied to inflammation of the 
spinal membranes, and to inflammation 
of the substance of the brain, and thus 
confused with meningitis and enceph¬ 
alitis. 

My'elo9ytes. Nuclei of cells of 
gray nervous matter. 

My'eloid. (Gr. pusAos, “ marrow,” 
and eido ?, “ resemblance.”) Marrow¬ 
like. 


My'eloid Tu'mor. Myelocystic 
tumor; a sarcomatous tumor, contain¬ 
ing large multinucleated cells. See 
Tumor. 

Myelo'ma. (Gr. puaAo$, “ marrow,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A medul¬ 
lary tumor; a cancerous encephaloid 
tumor. 

Myelomalacia. Softening of spinal 
cord. 

Myelomeningi'tis. Spinal menin¬ 
gitis. 

My'elon. Spinal cord. 

Myi'tis. (Gr. pus, “ muscle,” and 
suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of a muscle. 

Myloglos'sus, Mylohyoi'deus, 
and Mylopharynge'us. The names 
of certain muscles. See Muscle. 

Myoc&rdi'tis. (From myocardium, 
and Gr. suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) 
Carditis; inflammation of the myocar¬ 
dium or muscular substance of the 
heart. 

Myoe&r'dium. (Gr. pu ?, “ mus¬ 
cle,” and xapdca ,“ heart.”) The cardiac 
walls, or muscular tissue of the heart. 

Myodesop'sia. (Gr. puia, “ a fly,” 
etdo ?, “ resemblance,” and o(pi$, “ sight.”) 
Visual defect, with muscae volitantes. 
Metamorphopsia. 

Myodyna'mia. (Gr. pus, “ mus¬ 
cle,” and Suvapcs, “ power.”) Muscular 
force or power. 

Myodynamom'eter. Dynamom¬ 
eter. 

Myodyn'Ia, mi-o-din-e-ah. (Gr. p 09, 
“ muscle,” and 68 uvt), “ pain.”) Mus¬ 
cular pain or rheumatism. 

Myoglob'ulin. A proteid of mus¬ 
cle-plasma. 

MyographTon. (Gr. pus, “mus¬ 
cle,” and ypa<paiv , “ to write.”) An in¬ 
strument for measuring the rapidity of 
muscular contraction. 

Myog'raphy. (From the same.) 
A description of the muscles of the 
body. 

My'oid. (Gr. po 9, “ muscle,” and 
etdo?, “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
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muscle or flesh ; applied to tumors com¬ 
posed of fibro-cells or muscular fibres. 

Myolem'ma. (Gr. po?, “ muscle,” 
and hppa, “ membrane.”) Sarcolemma ; 
a delicate sheath enveloping the ulti¬ 
mate fibrils of muscular tissue. 

My'olin. (Gr. po?, “ muscle.”) The 
transparent substance in the cells com¬ 
posing muscular tissue. 

Myol'ogy. (Gr. pus, “ muscle,” and 
^0^09, “ discourse.”) That branch of 
anatomy dealing with muscles. 

Myo'ma. (Gr. pus, “ muscle,” and 
sufiix -oma, “ tumor.”) Muscular tu¬ 
mor ; new growth composed of mus¬ 
cular fibres. 

Myomot'omy. Removal of uterine 
fibroid tumors through abdominal in¬ 
cision. 

Myopath'ic. (Gr. pu<;, “ muscle,” 
and r ado?, “ affection.”) Pertaining to 
disease of the muscles. 

Myo'pia, mi-o-pe-ah. (Gr. puw, to 
“ close,” and dxp, “ eye.”) Near-sight¬ 
edness. A condition in wdiich the eye 
is too long for its refracting system, 
parallel rays focusing in front of the 
retina, crossing and forming circles of 
diffusion instead of a clear image. Di¬ 
vergent rays only focus on the retina, 
and hence to see clearly an object must 
be brought so near that the rays from 
it are divergent, or else it must be looked 
at through a concave lens. Causes of 
myopia: 1. Axial myopia. Too great 
antero-posterior diameter of the eye¬ 
ball. Usual form. 2. Increase in the 
index of refraction of the lens. 3. 
Conical cornea. 

Myop'ic. Pertaining to or exhibit¬ 
ing myopia. 

Myos&Pgia. (Gr. pus, “ muscle,” 
and aXyos, “ pain.”) Pain in a muscle ; 
cramp. Myalgia. 

Myosarco'ma. A tumor with both 
sarcomatous and myomatous elements. 

My'osin. Proteid separating from 
muscle-plasma as a coagulum. 

Myo'sis. (Gr. pvw, to “ close the 
eyes.”) A preternatural fixed contrac¬ 


tion of the pupil. The reverse of 
Mydriasis (q . v.). 

MyosPtis. (Gr. pus, “ muscle,” and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the muscles ; myitis. 

My'ospasm. Muscular cramp or 
spasm. 

Myotat'ic. Pertaining to a stretched 
muscle. 

Myot'ic. Pertaining to myosis; an 
agent inducing contraction of the pupil, 
as eserin. muscarin, morphia, etc. 

Myotil'ity. Muscular contractility. 

Myot'omy. (Gr. pus, “ muscle,” 
and t£/j.v£iv, “ to cut.” Dissection of 
the muscles. 

MyringFtis. (From myringa, quasi 
prpiyZ, “ membrana tympani,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the membrana tympani. 

Myringo-myco'sis. An affection 
consisting of the growth of a fungus 
within the meatus of the ear. 

Myris'tlca. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Myristicacese. Also 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for the ker¬ 
nel of the seed of the Myristica fra- 
grans, or nutmeg, deprived of its testa. 
Its chief use is that of a condiment, 
but it is also employed to disguise the 
taste of other medicines. Adepts Myris- 
ticse is expressed oil of nutmeg. 

Myris'tica Moscha'ta. The name 
of the tree producing the nutmeg and 
mace. 

Myrme'pia. (Gr. pupprf, “ ant.”) 
Warts on the palms of the hand or 
soles of the feet. 

Myr'osine. Emulsin of black mus¬ 
tard. A nitrogenized substance exist¬ 
ing in oil of mustard, resembling the 
emulsin of almonds. 

Myrox'ylon. A genus of trees of 
the natural order Leguminosse, com¬ 
prising the species yielding Balsam 
of Peru ( q . v.), etc. 

Myr'rha. (Lat.) Myrrh ; the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the gum-resinous veg¬ 
etable exudation of the Balsamoden- 
dron myrrha. It is a stimulant tonic. 
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Myrta^ese, mir - tay - she - e. The 
name of a large natural order of tropi¬ 
cal and subtropical exogenous plants, 
including the myrtle, pomegranate, etc. 

Myr'tiform. Shaped like a myrtle- 
leaf ; applied to the carunculae which 
remain after the laceration of the 
hymen. 

Mytilotox'ine. A toxic ptomaine 
found in poisonous mussels. 

Myxcede'ma, mix-e-de-mah. (Gr. 
/iu^a, “ mucus,” and oidy/ia, 11 swell¬ 
ing.”) A disease which consists in the 
progressive invasion of the body by a 
mucus-like dropsy, without the pres¬ 
ence of albuminuria or causative heart- 
lesion. It mostly attacks adult women. 
The features are swollen and waxy, and 


the cheeks present a circumscribed flush. 
The skin is everywhere thick and rough, 
devoid of perspiration, and does not pit 
at all, or only slightly pits on pressure. 
Temperature is abnormal, the thyroid 
is diminished in size, and the excretion 
of urea is less than in health. The 
voice is monotonous, speech is drawl¬ 
ing, mental hebetude occurs, and often 
a pronounced mental change. 

Myxo'ma. (Gr. fiu£a, “ mucus,” 
and suflix -oma, “ tumor.”) Mucous 
tumor. Virchow’s term for a non- 
malignant, non-epithelial tumor of con¬ 
nective type, and containing mucus in 
its intercellular substance. 

Myxosarco'ma. A tumor with 
both sarcomatous and myxomatous ele¬ 
ments. 


N. 


Nabo'thi Gl&n'dulse. Nabothi 
ovula or vesiculae. Glands, ovules, or 
vesicles of Naboth. Nabothian glands. 

Naboth'ian Glands. Small gland¬ 
ular bodies on the neck of uterus. See 
Gland. 

Nae'gele’s Pel'vis, na-geh-lez. An 
obliquely distorted pelvis. See Pelvis. 

Nse'void, ne-voyd. Naevus-like ; re¬ 
sembling a naevus. 

Nse'vus, ne-vus. (Lat.; pi. nsevi .) 
Naevus maternus; mother’s mark ; a 
congenital local, cutaneous blemish; 
birth-mark. The term is applied to 
many varieties of spots, marks, and 
red patches, and slightly elevated tu¬ 
mors occurring on the skin of infants 
when born, and by some attributed to 
the effect of the imagination on the 
mother during pregnancy. It consists 
of a dilatation of the vessels of the 
skin, both capillary and arterial, form¬ 
ing a kind of erectile tissue, and hence 
called “ erectile tumor.” N., Arte'- 
rial, applied to vascular naevi, bright I 


red in color, and with moderate dilata¬ 
tion of the rete. N., Cap'illary, .a va¬ 
riety beginning as vivid red or purplish 
spots, which gradually spread; they 
may affect the skin and subcutaneous 
areolar tissue of any part. N., Pig¬ 
mentary, such as consist merely of 
superficial stains or discolorations, not 
more vascular than the rest of the in¬ 
tegument. N. Pila'ris, spilus, a mole 
or patch covered with normal skin, and 
often with hair of variable length. N., 
Var'icose, venous naevus. N., Vas'- 
cular, prominent vascular tumor, the 
true naevus or mother’s mark. N., 
Ve'nous, applied to vascular naevi of 
blue or livid color and with great dila¬ 
tation of the rete. 

Nails. Ungues. Horny laminae on 
the dorsal surface of the phalangeal 
extremities, derived from epithelium, 
and of formation analogous to that of 
the hair and epidermis. The root of 
the nail is buried in a duplicature of 
the cutis, called the nail-follicle. 
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Na'nism. The condition of a dwarf. 

Na'nus. (Gr. vavos, “dwarf."’) Pig¬ 
my ; dwarf; one stunted in stature. 

Nape of the Neck. (Lat. nucha.) 
The back part of the neck ; the promi¬ 
nence of the spinous process of the last 
cervical vertebra. 

Napel'line. A bitter white alka¬ 
loid obtained from the Aconitum Napel- 
lus, distinct from aconitine and less 
poisonous. 

Naph'tha. A volatile, inflammable, 
liquid hydrocarbon obtained from pe¬ 
troleum. 

N&phthal'Idin. A base product of 
the action of reducing agents on naph- 
thalin. 

N&ph'thalin. Naphthaline, naph¬ 
thalene , naplithalina. Formula, C I0 H 8 . 
A crystalline hydrocarbon derived from 
coal-tar. It is an excellent antiseptic. 

N&ph'thol. Naphtholum. A deriv¬ 
ative of naphthalin by the action of 
sulphuric acid ; disinfectant. Alpha- 
naphthol and beta-naphthol are two 
isomeric forms. 

Nar^ein. (Gr. vapxr h “ torpor.”) 
A narcotic alkaloid of opium in the form 
of a white crystalline solid. Narceia. 

Nftrcjls'sus. A Linnsean genus of 
flowering plants, of the natural order 
Amaryllidacese. 

Narcis'sus Poet'icus. Poet’s nar¬ 
cissus. An exotic bulbous plant, the 
bulb of which is said to be emetic and 
cathartic. 

Narcis'sus Pseudonarcis'sus. The 
daffodil. Its root is reputed emetic and 
cathartic, and its flowers are anti-spas¬ 
modic. 

N&r'colepsy. A neurosis involving 
sudden, frequent, and brief attacks of 
irresistible desire to sleep. 

N&rco'sis. (Gr. vapxr h “ stupor,” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Narcot¬ 
ism. The production of anaesthesia by 
the use of narcotics. The aggregate 
of effects of narcotics or the character¬ 
istic effect of narcotics. It may be 
limited to stupor, or it maj r pass into 
coma, poisoning, and death. 


N&reot'ic. (Gr. vapxij , “ stupor.”) 
Pertaining to narcosis. Applied to a 
drug which first excites the brain, next 
produces deep sleep, or even coma, or 
death. Anodyne hypnotic ; soporific. 

N&r'cotine. (From the same.) A 
crystalline alkaloid known as Derosne’s 
salt or opiane. An active principle de¬ 
rived from opium ; obtained by treating 
opium with sulphuric ether. 

N&r'eotism. Narcosis. Lethargic 
condition arising from the use of nar¬ 
cotics. 

Na'res, nay-reez. (PI. of Lat. naris, 
“ nostril. ’) The nostrils or nasal cav¬ 
ities. The posterior nares are the pos¬ 
terior apertures of these cavities, com¬ 
municating with the pharynx. 

Nar'thex Asafoet'Ida. An Asiatic 
plant the root of which yields asafoetida. 

Na'sal. (Lat. nasus, “ nose.”) Per¬ 
taining to the nose. 

Na'sal Arch. A transverse venous 
trunk joining the frontal veins of op¬ 
posite sides, at the root of the nose. 

Nasal Artery. See Artery. 

Nasal Bones. See Bone. 

Nasal Cartilage. See Cartilage. 

Na'sal Duct. The canal from the 
lachrymal sac to the inferior nasal 
meatus. 

Na'sal Fos'sae. Nares inter use. Two 
large irregular cavities lined with the 
Schneiderian membrane, extending 
backward from the nose to the phar¬ 
ynx, constituting the internal part of 
the nose. 

Nascent. (Lat. nasci, “ to be 
born. ’) At the moment of generation 
or liberation, as elements from chem¬ 
ical compound—at which nascent state 
elements and compounds are found to 
have a more powerful chemical action 
than in their free state. 

Na'siform. (Lat. nasus, “ nose,” 
and forma, “form.”) Nose-shaped. 

Nasi'tis. (Lat. nasus, “ nose,” and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) A bar¬ 
barous term for inflammation of nose ; 
rhinitis. 
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Naso-palatine Ganglion. See Gan¬ 
glion. 

Naso-palatine Nerve. See Nerve. 

Na'sus. (Lat.) The nose. 

Na'tes, nay-teez. (Lat.) The but¬ 
tocks. Also, the two anterior corpora 
quadrigemina (nates cerebri). 

Na'tive Albu'mins. Applied to a 
group of proteids occurring in a nat¬ 
ural state in the solids and fluids of 
the body. 

Na'trium. Sodium. 

Na'tron. Native carbonate of so¬ 
dium. 

Na'trum Vitriola'tum. Vitriolated 
soda; Glauber’s salt. 

Nat'ural. (Lat. natura, “ nature.”) 
Pertaining to, or in course of, nature. 
Also, an idiot. 

Nat'ural His'tory. The science 
devoted to the natural products of the 
earth, as Mineralogy and Biology. 

Nat'ural Or'der. A family or gen¬ 
eral scientific division in the classifica¬ 
tion of the objects of nature, consist¬ 
ing of a group of similar genera. 

Nat'ural Philosophy. Physics. 

Nat'ural Selection. Applied to 
the theory of the operation of natural 
laws of breeding, resulting in the “ sur¬ 
vival of the fittest.” Darwin’s law of 
the origin and evolution of species. 
He means by it the preservation of 
favored races in the struggle for ex¬ 
istence ; that is, of the races best suited 
for the environment. 

Nat'ural Sys'tem. Applied, in 
Botany, to Jussieu’s arrangement of 
plants according to their relations and 
affinities; distinguished from the arti¬ 
ficial system of Linnaeus. 

Nat'uralist. One devoted to, or 
versed in, natural history. 

Nau'sea, naw-she-ah. (Gr. vao ?, 
“ ship.”) Sickness at the stomach ; sea¬ 
sickness. 

Nau'seant. Nauseous agent. 

Nau'seous, naw-she-us. Producing 
or involving nausea. 

Nau'ticus Mus'culus. Sailor’s 


muscle; the tibialis posticus, used in 
climbing. 

Na'vSl. The umbilicus, or small 
central abdominal depression; the cica¬ 
trix from the detachment of the um¬ 
bilical cord. 

Na'vel-string. The umbilical cord. 

Navic'ular. (Lat. navicula, dim. 
of navis, “ boat.’’) Scaphoid ; boat¬ 
shaped. N. Fossa. See Fossa. 

Navicula're, Os. Scaphoid bone; 
a bone of the carpus, and one of the 
tarsus. See Bone. 

Near'-sightedness. Myopia. Visual 
state permitting only near objects to be 
clearly distinguished. 

Nearthro'sis. False or artificial 
joint. 

Neb'ula. (Lat., “ cloud.”) Slight 
opacity of cornea. Also a filmy or 
cloudy appearance in the urine. 

Neerobio'sis. (Gr. vexpo?, “dead,” 
and /5h>?, “ life.”) Disease. Caseation. 
Also, Virchow’s term for a spontaneous 
dying out of a living part; natural, as 
opposed to violent, death. 

Neerbl'ogy, nek-rol-o-je. (Gr. vsxpo?, 
“dead,” and loyos, “discourse.”) A 
treatise on, or the science of, death. 
Tabulated mortality statistics. 

Necropho'bia, nek-ro-fo-be-ah. (Gr. 
vexp<>$, “dead.” and <po[lo<z, “fear.”) A 
term applied to exaggerated fear of 
death, or horror of dead bodies. 

Ne'crbpsy. (Gr. vsxpo$, “ dead,” 
and 6(pi$, “ vision.”) Post-mortem ex¬ 
amination of a body ; autopsy ; necros- 
copy. 

Necros'copy, ne-kros-ko-pe. (Gr. 
vexpos , “ dead,” and gxotzslv, “ to exam¬ 
ine.”) The examination of a dead 
body ; necropsy ; “ post-mortem au¬ 
topsy. 

Necrosed'. (Gr. vexpo$, “ dead.”) 
Affected with necrosis. Also, dead; 
lifeless. 

Neero'sis. (Gr. vexpo$, “ dead,” and 
suffix -osis, “ state.”) The mollification 
or death of tissue, especially bone. A 
condition in bone which corresponds to 
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gangrene in the soft parts, and which 
arises, like the latter, from interference 
with the blood-supply. Its most com¬ 
mon causes are injury and acute inflam¬ 
mation. In acute inflammation exuda¬ 
tion occurs into the cancellous spaces 
and Haversian canals, giving rise to 
tension and compressing the blood¬ 
vessels, so that necrosis results. When 
a portion of bone is dead, the living 
portion in contact with it inflames and 
ulcerates, forming a line identical with 
the line of demarcation of a gangrene. 
This separates the dead bone or seques¬ 
trum from the living. If the necrosed 
bone is superficial, the process of shed¬ 
ding is called exfoliation. Necrosis can 
result from injury, from inflammation 
started by mechanical or septic agents, 
and from chemical poisons, as phos¬ 
phorus and mercur} 7 . 

Necro'sis, Coag'ulative. Cohn- 
heim’s term to express the death of 
small portions of tissue from arrested 
blood-supply, due to the pressure of a 
coagulated exudate. 

Neerot'ic. Pertaining to death, 
mortification, or necrosis ; necrosed. 

Neerot'omy, ne-krot-o-me. (Gr. 
vexpos, “ dead,” and repvsiv, “ to cut.”) 
The cutting of a dead body. Cadav¬ 
erous dissection ; the reverse of vivi¬ 
section. In general, dissection. 

Nectan'dra. A genus of South 
American forest trees of the natural 
order Lauracese, comprising several 
species. The Nectandra Rodiei, or 
green-heart, affords an excellent ship¬ 
building timber. Also the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the bark of the Nectandra 
Rodiei (bebeeru-bark). Nectandra is 
reputed to be tonic, somewhat astrin¬ 
gent, and febrifuge. It is generally 
employed in the form of the impure 
sulphate of bebeerin. sometimes used 
in the treatment of intermittent and 
remittent fevers. 

Nectan'dra Cinnamoi'des. Nec¬ 
tandra Canela. A tree of Colombia, 
the bark of which resembles cinnamon. 

Nectan'dra Pu'chury. A tree of 


South America supposed to produce 
the pichurim-beans or sassafras-nuts. 
The bark is reputed to be tonic and 
febrifuge. 

Neeu'sia, ne-ku-se-ah. (Gr. vexw, 
to “kill.”) A poisoned wound. A dis¬ 
section wound ; the aggregate of symp¬ 
toms produced by the admission into 
the blood, through a wound, of the sep¬ 
tic poisons. 

Nee'usine. (From the same.) The 
specific zymotic principle infecting the 
system in case of necusia, or dissecting 
wound. 

Nee'dle. (Lat. acus. ) A small 
pointed metallic instrument used in 
puncturing, ligating, and various sur¬ 
gical operations. Also, the pivoted 
magnetic bar of a compass. 

Needle, Ac'upuncture. An in¬ 
flexible delicate needle, sometimes pro¬ 
vided with a canula, for use in the ope¬ 
ration of acupuncture. 

Needle, An'eurism. A slender, 
curved, blunt instrument with a han¬ 
dle, and of such shape as will permit 
a ligature to be passed around a vessel; 
employed in operation for aneurism, etc. 

Needle, Astat'ic. (Gr. aararog, 
“ unsteady.”) A magnetic needle which 
has lost its polarity, or tendency to point 
in a given direction ; usually a double 
magnetic needle, not affected by the 
earth’s magnetism, the two needles 
lying parallel, with unlike poles to¬ 
gether, and hence neutralizing each 
other. 

Needle, Cat'aract. Acus ophthal- 
mica. A steel needle w T ith a handle, 
the extremity being made in various 
forms, flat or triangular, sharp-pointed 
or edged, straight or curved, etc. It 
is used to depress or rupture the opaque 
crystalline in operation for cataract. 

Needle, Counter-opening. Acus in- 
vaginata. A long, narrow, fine-pointed 
steel needle, furnished with a flat sheath 
shorter than the blade. 

Needle, Deschamps’. Paupe’s 
needle. A needle having the eye near 
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the point and furnished with a handle ; 
used in ligating arteries. 

Needle, Exploring. A needle 
grooved at its extremity in order to 
bring away a few drops from an ab¬ 
scess, tumor, etc., to assist diagnosis. 

Needle, Hare-lip. An instrument 
consisting of a movable spear-point sur¬ 
mounting a small canula, in order that 
the latter may be left in the lip after 
piercing. 

Needle, Ophthalmic. Cataract 
needle. 

Needle - bearer. Needle - carrier ; 
porte-aiguille ; an instrument for lay¬ 
ing firm hold of a surgical needle, and 
adding length, etc. 

Negative. Implying negation, or 
asserting the absence of something; op¬ 
posed to affirmative and positive. The 
term is also applied to an electrical 
state sometimes called resinous. 

Neg'ative Pole. That connected 
with the least oxidizable plate of a 
galvanic battery. 

Ne'gro Oachex'ia. Chthonophagia. 

Nematachom'eter. An instru¬ 
ment to determine the velocity of im¬ 
pulse in a nerve. 

Nematelmin/tha. Nematoid worms; 
nematodes. 

Nemato'des. Filamentous; nem¬ 
atoid ; applied to certain worms, the 
Nematoidea. See Entozoa. 

Ngm'atoid. (Gr. vrgxa, “ thread,” 
and £cdt>s, “resemblance.”) Filamentous; 
thread-like; long, slender, and cylin¬ 
drical ; applied to certain worms, the 
Nematoidea. 

Nematoide'a. (From the same.). 
A class of Entozoa , or helminths, com¬ 
prising many species of parasites found 
in the human intestines. They are 
round worms with cylindrical elongated 
and elastic body and true intestinal j 
canal, terminating in a distinct anus. 
The class embraces the genera Ascaris , 
Trichocephalus, Strongylus , Oxyuris , 
Sclerostoma, etc. See Entozoa. 

Nebg'ala. (Gr. veo?, “ new,” and 


yala, “milk.”) The colostrum, or first 
milk of the mother after childbirth ; 
also, the milk secreted directly after 
the colostrum. 

Neo-mem'brane. (From Gr. vee?, 
“ new,” and membrane.) False mem¬ 
brane ; a fibrinous exudation supplied 
with vessels and nerves. 

Neonato'rum. (Gen. pi. of Lat. 
neonatus , “ new-born.”) Of the newly- 
born. 

Ne'opl&sm. (Gr. veo?, “ new,” and 
7 r Xauffsiv, “ to form.”) New formation, 
as of natural or morbid tissue; a new 
growth; a tumor. 

Neopl&s'tic. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to the new formation of a tissue. 
Pertaining to neoplasm. 

Ne'oplasty. (From the same.) A 
general term for an operation for the 
formation of new parts, including au¬ 
toplasty, etc. 

Nepentha^ese, nep-en-thay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of exog¬ 
enous climbing plants, indigenous in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
it consists of a single genus of many 
species. Nepenthes , or pitcher-plant. 

Nepen'the. (Gr. wj, priv., and 
7 T £v 0 o$, “ grief.”) A drug extolled by 
the ancients as banishing sorrow ; sup¬ 
posed to have been opium. 

Nep'eta Cata'ria. Nepeta vul¬ 
garis ; the systematic name for catnep, 
a plant of the natural order Labiatse, 
of which the leaves and tops are offici¬ 
nal ; recommended in dyspepsia, flat¬ 
ulence, etc. 

Nephe'lmm, ne-fe-le-um. (Gr. ve- 
gsE), “ cloud.”) A spot on the cornea. 

Neph'eloid, nef-e-loyd. (Gr. vsgeXrj, 
“ cloud,” and etch;?, “ resemblance.”) 
Nebulous; applied to urine when 
cloudy. 

Nephrsemorrha'gia. Hasmaturia ; 
renal haemorrhage. 

Nephr&l'gla, ne-fral-je-ah. (Gr. 
ve<ppo$, “ kidney,” and ai.yos, “ pain.”) 
Pain in the kidney ; renal neuralgia. 

Nephrapos'tasis. Renal abscess. 
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Nephrge'tomy. (Gr. veppog, “kid¬ 
ney,” and ixTu/j.rj, “ excision.”) Re¬ 
moval of the kidney. 

Nephrelco'sis. Renal ulceration. 

Nephremphrax'is. Renal engorge¬ 
ment. 

Nephretic. Nephritic. 

Neph'ria. (Gr. veypos, “ kidney.”) 
Bright’s disease of the kidney. 

Neph'rine. (From the same.) Cys- 
tin ; urea. 

Nephrit'ic, ne-frit-ik. (From the 
same.) Renal; pertaining to the kid¬ 
neys or to nephritis. Affected with, or 
remedial of, kidney disease. A medicine 
which acts on the kidney. 

Nephri'tis, ne-fri-tis. (Gr. ve<pp<>s, 
“ kidney,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the kidneys ; 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys. See 
Kidney, Bright’s Disease of. 

Neph'rc^ele, nef-ro-seel. (Gr. vs- 
<ppo$, “kidney,” and xtjL;, “tumor.”) 
Hernia of the kidney. 

Neph'roid, nef-royd. (Gr. i '£(ppo<s, 
“ kidney,” and etdo$, “ resemblance.”) 
Reniform. Resembling the kidney in 
form or structure. 

Nephrolithi'asis. (Gr. ve<ppo$. “kid¬ 
ney,” and Aftfo?, “ stone.”) The disease 
of renal calculus. 

Nephrolith'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to renal calculus, or nejihro- 
lithiasis. 

Nephrolithot'omy. (Gr. v£<ppo<s, 
“ kidney,” foOo<s, “ stone,” and Tepvsw, 
“ to cut.”) Incision for the removal 
of renal calculus. Nephrotomy. 

NephrSl'ogy, ne-frol-o-je. (Gr. 
vs<pp<»z, “ kidney,” and “ dis¬ 

course.”) A treatise on, or science of, 
the kidneys. An account of the struc¬ 
ture, function, etc. of the kidneys. 

Nephrophlegm&t'ic, nef - ro - fleg- 
mat-ik. (Gr. ve^p«9, “ kidney,” and 
(pXsypa, “ phlegm.”) Applied to ischuria 
produced by mucus in the urine. 

Nephrople'gia. (Gr. ve<pp»s, “ kid¬ 
ney,” and TtXrjyT), “ a stroke.”) Nephro- 
paralysis ; paralysis of the kidneys. 


Nephropy'ic, nef-ro-pi-ik. (Gr. 
ve<ppo$, “ kidney,” and ttoov, “ pus.”) 
Pertaining to nephropyosis, or suppu¬ 
ration of the kidney. 

Nephropyo'sis. (From the same, 
and suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) Sup¬ 
puration of the kidney. 

N ephrorrha'gia, n ef-ror-ay-j e-ah. 
(Gr. i 's<ppos, “kidn#y,” and payy, “rup¬ 
ture.”) Haemorrhage from the kid¬ 
neys. 

Nephror'rhaphy, ne-fror-af-e. (Gr. 
v£<ppo$, “ kidney,” and pa<pt j, “ suture.”) 
The operation of stitching the kidney 
to the abdominal wall, resorted to in 
case of “ floating kidney.” 

Ne'phros. (Gr. vzypos.') The Gr. 
term corresponding to the Lat. ren ; a 
kidney; the organ which secretes the 
urine. 

Nephrot'omy, ne-frot-o-me. (Gr. 
ve<ppo$, “kidney,” and Topy, “a cut¬ 
ting.”) Incision of the kidney; dis¬ 
section of the kidney ; a cutting down 
on, or into the substance of, the kidney, 
The operation of cutting into the renal 
tissue for the purpose of extracting 
calculi. 

Ne'rmm. A genus of apocyna- 
ceous shrubs, natives of India. The 
Neriuvn odorum is poisonous. 

Ne'rium Olean'der. The oleander. 
An evergreen shrub, the bark, leaves, 
and flowers of which are said to be 
poisonous. 

Ne'rium Tincto'rium. An Indian 

shrub, one of the sources of indigo. 

Nero'li. An essential oil obtained 
from orange-blossoms. 

Nerve. (Lat. nervus; Gr. vsupov.') 
A fibrillated cord of albuminous tissue 
proceeding from the brain, spinal cord, 
or a nerve-ganglion, branching and be¬ 
coming smaller until it terminates in a 
more or less distant organ or in another 
nerve. Nerves are the paths by which 
sensory, volitional, trophic, and vaso¬ 
motor impulses pass from the great 
nerve-centres to peripheral organs or 
from the organs to the nerve-centres. 
A nerve consists of a connective-tissue 
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sheath, the epineurium , and bundles of 
nerve-fibres , each bundle being sur¬ 
rounded by its own sheath or peri¬ 
neurium , and each fibre consisting of a 
number of axial cylinders. The nerve- 
fibres of a bundle are held together by 
delicate connective tissue, the endoneu- 
rium. The axial cylinders are further 
subdivided into smaller fibres, the prim¬ 
itive fibrils. Nerves are either medul- 
lated, as in most of the cerebro-spinal 
nerves, or non-medullated, as in the 
sympathetic nerve. In the medullated 
nerves each axis-cylinder is surrounded, 
first, by a medullary sheath , or white sub¬ 
stance of Schwann; second, by the neu¬ 
rilemma , or primitive sheath. In the 
non-medullated nerves the axis-cylin¬ 
der is surrounded only by the neuri¬ 
lemma. N. Cells, cells found in the 
central nervous system and ganglia. 
In the central nervous system the cells 
are ovoid or pear-shaped, and have sev¬ 
eral prolongations, multipolar cells; 
some are large enough to be seen by 
the naked eye. In the peripheral nerve- 
ganglia these multipolar cells have a 
connective-tissue capsule consisting of 
several layers. Nerves, Cra'nial, 
nerves, nine in number on each side, 
arising from the cerebro-spinal centre 
and passing through foramina in the 
base of the skull. They are— 1 st, ol¬ 
factory ; 2 d, optic; 3 d, motor oculi; 
4 th, pathetic; 5 th, trifacial or trigem¬ 
inus; 6th, abducens; 7th, divided into 
two parts, the facial and auditory ; 8th, 
divided into three parts, glosso-phar- 
yngeal,pneumogastric, and spinal acces¬ 
sory; 9 th, hypoglossal. (See alphabet¬ 
ical list of Nerves below.) N., Mo'tor, 
an efferent nerve through which the 
impulse causing muscular contraction 
passes. N., Sen'sory, an afferent nerve 
through which impressions, such as 
hearing, sight, and touch, are carried to 
their centres in the brain, there to be 
perceived. N., Spi'nal, thirty-one pairs 
of nerves arising in the spinal cord, and 
distributed to nearly all parts of the 
body. Each nerve arises by two roots, 
a posterior or gangliated and an ante¬ 
rior non-gangliated root. N., Troph'- 


ic, nerves which preside over the pro¬ 
cesses of nutrition. N., Vaso-mo'- 
tor, the minute nerves supplying the 
muscular fibres of the arteries, and 
hence controlling their size. 

The following are the principal nerves 
of the human body: Abdu'cens, sixth 
cervical nerve, motor nerve of the ex¬ 
ternal rectus muscle of the eye. Artic'- 
ular, small branches of various nerves 
distributed to the joints. Aud'itory, 
eighth cranial, the nerve of hearing, 
terminating in the internal ear. (See 
Ear.) Auricula'ris mag'nus, a sen¬ 
sory branch of the cervical plexus dis¬ 
tributed to the parotid gland and ad¬ 
jacent parts of the face. Auriculo- 
tem'poral, a sensory branch of the 
inferior maxillary distributed to the 
external ear and temple. Car'diac, a 
motor branch of the pneumogastric dis¬ 
tributed to the heart. Cer'vical, the 
eight pairs of spinal nerves arising in 
the cervical cord, supplying with both 
motor and sensory fibres the upper ex¬ 
tremities and many of the muscles of 
the trunk and neck. Cervico-fa'cial, 
a motor branch of the facial to the 
lower part of the face and upper part 
of the neck. Chorda-tym'pani, a mo¬ 
tor branch of the facial distributed to 
the tongue. Cir'cumflex, a motor 
and sensory branch of the brachial 
plexus distributed to the teres minor 
and deltoid muscles. Commu'nicans 
no'ni, a branch from the second and 
third cervical nerves passing to the 
descendens noni nerve. Cru'ral, an¬ 
terior, a -motor and sensory branch 
of the lumbar plexus distributed to 
the thigh. Cuta'neous, various sen¬ 
sory branches of different nerves dis¬ 
tributed to the skin. Den'tals, sen¬ 
sory branches of the superior and in¬ 
ferior maxillary nerves distributed to 
the teeth. Digas'tric, a motor branch 
of the facial nerve distributed to the 
posterior belly of the digastric muscle. 
Fa'cial, the portio dura, or seventh cra¬ 
nial nerve, a motor nerve arising in the 
fourth ventricle, and distributed to the 
face, ear, mouth, and tongue. Front'- 
al, a sensory branch of the ophthal- 
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mic distributed to the forehead and eye¬ 
lids. Gas'tric, a motor branch of the 
pneumogastric distributed to the stom¬ 
ach. Genito-cru'ral, a motor and 
sensory branch of the second lumbar 
nerve distributed to the cremaster mus¬ 
cle and thigh. Glosso-piiarynge'al, 
the ninth cranial; a sensory nerve and 
the nerve of taste, arising in the fourth 
ventricle, and distributed to the phar¬ 
ynx, tongue, and middle ear. Glu- 
te'al, a motor branch of the sacral 
plexus distributed to the glutei and 
tensor vagina femoris muscles. Gus'- 
tatory, one of the nerves of taste 
arising from the inferior maxillary, 
and distributed to the tongue and 
mouth. Hypoglos'sal, the twelfth 
cranial, a motor nerve arising in the 
fourth ventricle, and distributed to the 
hyoid and glossus muscles. Infraor'- 
bital, a sensory branch of the supe¬ 
rior maxillary distributed to the nose 
and lip. Larynge'al recur'rent, a 
motor branch of the pneumogastric dis¬ 
tributed to larynx. Larynge'al, su- 
pe'rior, a sensory branch of the pneu¬ 
mogastric distributed to the larynx. 
Lum'bar, five motor and sensory spinal 
nerves distributed to the lumbar and 
genital regions. Masseter'ic, a motor 
branch of the inferior maxillary dis¬ 
tributed to the masseter muscle. Max'- 
illary, infe'rior, a motor and sen¬ 
sory branch of the trifacial distributed 
to the ear, teeth, tongue, cheek, and 
muscles of mastication. Max'illary, 
supe'rior, a sensory branch of the tri¬ 
facial distributed to the face, teeth, and 
cheek. Me'dian, a motor and sensory 
branch of the brachial plexus distrib¬ 
uted to the flexors of the forearm, two 
of the lumbricales, and pronator radii 
teres muscles. Mo'tor oc'uli, the third 
cranial, a motor nerve arising in the 
floor of the aqueduct of Sylvius and 
distributed to the muscles of the eye. 
Musculo-spi'ral, a motor and sensory 
branch of brachial plexus distributed 
to the back of the arm, forearm, and 
hand. Na'sal, a sensory branch of 
the ophthalmic distributed to the nose, 
iris, and ciliary ganglion. Obtura'tor, 


a motor and sensory branch of the lum¬ 
bar plexus distributed to the obturator 
and adductor muscles of the thigh, the 
hip-joint, and skin. Occipita'lis, a 
sensory branch of the second cervical 
distributed to the occipito-frontalis mus¬ 
cle. Olfac'tory, the first cranial, the 
nerve of smell, arising from the frontal 
lobe, optic thalamus, and island of Reil, 
and distributed to the nasal mucous 
membrane. Opiitiial'mic, a sensory 
branch of the trifacial distributed to 
the forehead and nose. Op'tic, or sec¬ 
ond cranial, the nerve of sight, arising 
in the occipital lobe, and distributed to 
the retina. Pal'mar, a motor branch 
of the ulnar distributed to the two in¬ 
ner lumbricales, muscles of the hand, 
the dorsal and palmar interosseus, and 
the little finger. Patiiet'icus. the 
fourth cranial, a motor nerve arising in 
the valve of Vieussens, and supplying 
the superior oblique muscle of the eye. 
Petro'sals, two branches of the facial, 
the superficial external petrosal, passing 
to Meckel’s ganglion, the small petrosal, 
to the otic ganglion. Piiarynge'al, a 
motor branch of the pneumogastric dis¬ 
tributed to the pharynx. Piiren'ic, a 
motor and sensory branch of the third 
and fourth cervical nerves (of the cer¬ 
vical plexus) distributed to the dia¬ 
phragm, pericardium, and pleura. Pneu- 
mogas'tric, the par vagum, or tenth 
cranial, arising in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, and distributed to the lungs, 
stomach, pharynx, larynx, heart, oesoph¬ 
agus, and external ear. Poplite'als, 
external and internal, motor and sen¬ 
sory branches of the great sciatic, to 
the skin and many of the muscles of 
the leg and foot. Pu'dic, a motor and 
sensory branch of the sacral plexus 
distributed to the genital organs, anus, 
and perineum. Ra'dial, a sensory 
branch of the musculo-spiral distrib¬ 
uted to the thumb and three adjacent 
fingers. Sa'crals, five motor and sen¬ 
sory spiral nerves distributed to the 
multifidus spinae muscles and skin and 
muscles of the gluteal region. Saphe'- 
nous, a sensory branch of the anterior 
crural distributed to the leg. Sciat'ic, 
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great, a motor and sensory branch of 
the sacral plexus distributed to the 
skin of the leg, the posterior thigh- 
muscles, and the muscles of the leg 
and foot. SciatTc, small, a sensory 
and motor branch of the sacral plexus 
distributed to the back of the thigh 
and gluteus maximus muscle. Spi'nal 
Ac'cessory, the eleventh cranial, a 
motor nerve arising in the fourth ven¬ 
tricle and distributed to the trapezius 
and sterno - cleido - mastoid muscles. 
Splancii'nics, three branches of the 
sympathetic, the great, lesser, and renal, 
distributed to the renal, suprarenal, and 
coeliac plexuses and to the semilunar 
ganglion. Supraor'bital, a sensory 
branch of the frontal distributed to 
the forehead and upper lip. Supra- 
tro'chlear, a sensory branch of the 
frontal distributed to the forehead. 
Sympathetic, a number of ganglia 
(about twenty-nine) connected by non- 
medullated nerve-cords, extending on 
each side of the spinal column from 
the skull to the coccyx. Thorac'ic, 
a motor branch of the brachial plexus 
distributed to the serratus magnus mus¬ 
cle. Tib'ials, two motor and sensory 
nerves distributed to the muscles and 
skin of the leg and foot; the anterior 
is a branch of the external popliteal, 
the posterior, of the great sciatic. Tri- 



ing also fibres of the sense of taste, 
arising in the medulla, and distributed 
to the face, tongue, mouth, and teeth. 
Tym'panic, a motor branch of the fa¬ 
cial distributed to the stapedius and 
laxator tympani muscles of the middle 
ear. Ul'nar, a motor and sensory 
branch of brachial plexus distributed 
to the shoulder, wrist, and skin of the 
little finger. 

Nerve-Cells, Nerve-Cor'pus^es. 
Irregular nucleated cells found in nerve 
matter. Rounded bodies constituting 
the essential part of the gray matter. 
A nerve-cell consists of soft, almost 
transparent, albuminous matter, with 
a nucleus and nucleolus. These cells 


vary in size, and usually have one or 
several prolongations. If no prolonga¬ 
tion is noted, the cell is apolar, and, 
according to the number of prolonga¬ 
tions, unipolar, bipolar, and multipolar. 

Nerve-Fibre. Primitive fibre ; the 
ultimate element of the nerve-trunk. 
It is of two forms—inedullated and 
non-medullated. A medullated fibre 
consists of the axis-cylinder or proper 
nerve element, the encasing material or 
white substance of Schwann, and the 
neurilemma or covering. A non-med- 
ullated fibre differs from this in having 
no white substance of Schwann. See 
Nerve. 

NSr'vI Nervo'rum. (Lat.) Small 
filaments of nerves supplying nerve- 
sheaths. 

Ner'vine. An agent affecting, or 
tending to strengthen, the nervous sys¬ 
tem. 

Ner'vous. Pertaining to the sys¬ 
tem of nerves. Exhibiting nervous¬ 
ness. Sometimes applied to a vigorous 
state of the nerves. 

Ner'vous Prostra'tion. Mental 
and physical exhaustion or weakness 
due to want of nerve power. 

Ner'vous Sys'tem. That great 
system by which we feel, think, reason, 
judge, compare, will, enjoy, and by 
which all the bodily processes are con¬ 
trolled, regulated, and coordinated. 

Ner'vous Tem'perament. A con¬ 
dition in which manifestations of ner¬ 
vousness and lack of control are mani¬ 
fest in mind and body. The face is 
flushed, pulse small and quick, respira¬ 
tion active, and pulse and respiration 
tend on exertion to become irregular. 
The mental and physical operations are 
often unstable and spasmodic. 

Ner'vousness. Extreme sensibility 
of nervous system. 

Net'tle. Familiar name for plants 
of the genus Urtica. 

Net'tle-rash. The English term 
corresponding to the Gr. cnidosis and 
the Lat. urticaria; so called because 
of the stinging, burning, and itching 
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sensation, and the elevations of the 
cuticle, or wheals, suggesting the sting 
of the nettle. See Urticaria. 

Neuradyna'mia. (Gr . veupov, 
“nerve,” a, priv., and duvap.is, 
“ strength.”) Nervous debility ; neu¬ 
rasthenia. 

Neurse'mia, nu-re-me-ah. (Gr. 
veupuv, “ nerve,” and alpa, “ blood.”) 
Functional nervous disease. 

Neu'r&l. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Pertaining to a nerve or to the ner¬ 
vous centre or system. 

Neu'ral Arch. Owen’s term for 
the arch of a vertebra which protects 
a portion of the nervous axis, being 
placed above the centrum or body of 
the vertebra (or projecting backward 
in the human skeleton). See also 
HJEMAL Arch. 

Neu'ral Ax'is. The cerebro-spinal 
trunk of the nervous system. The 
brain and spinal cord. 

Neural'gia, nu-ral-je-ah. (Gr. veupov , 
“ nerve,” and aipog, “ pain.”) Nerve- 
ache ; non-febrile pain following the 
course of nerve-distribution, not due to 
disease of the brain or cord, but to some 
condition of the nerves themselves. 
Nerve pain of this sort is essential 
neuralgia; nerve pain arising from some 
lesion outside of the nerves is symp¬ 
tomatic neuralgia. A nerve the seat of 
neuralgia presents certain points of ten¬ 
derness where the nerve-trunk emerges 
from a bony canal or perforates a mus¬ 
cle or fascia. These are the tender points 
of Valleix. Neuralgia is named accord¬ 
ing to the nerve affected—neuralgia 
of the fifth, cervico-occipital, crural 
neuralgia, etc. The nerve most com¬ 
monly affected is the ophthalmic di¬ 
vision of the fifth pair, constituting 
hemicrania or sick headache. This pain 
is periodic. 

Neur&l'gic. Pertaining to neu¬ 
ralgia. 

Neur&sthe'nia. (Gr. veupov, 
“nerve,” a, priv., and aOevog, “strength.”) 
Nerve-weakness; nervous exhaustion, 
with irritability, super-sensitiveness, 


etc. “ Nervous prostration.” N. Gas- 
trica, weakness of digestion from ner¬ 
vous origin. 

Neurasthen'ic. Pertaining to neu¬ 
rasthenia. 

Neur6c'tomy. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and ixToprj, “ cutting out.”) Excision 
of a nerve or portion of a nerve. 

Neu'ria. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Fine nervous tissue or membrane. 

Neu'ridine. A non-poisonous pto¬ 
maine discovered in 1884; a common 
product of putrefaction. 

Neurilem'ma. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and Xeppa, “ coat.”) The delicate mem¬ 
branous sheath investing nerve-fibres. 
The connective tissue binding together 
the fasciculi of a nerve. 

Neurilemmi'tis. (From the same, 
and suflix -itis, “ inflammation,”) In¬ 
flammation of neurilemma. 

Neuril'ity. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve.”) 
A term employed by G. H. Lewes to 
denote “ the property or force of its 
own, not being the product of nerve- 
centres, which the ner xe-Jibre has, when 
stimulated, of exciting contraction in a 
muscle, sea-etion in a gland, and sensa¬ 
tion in a ganglionic centre.” 

Neu'rin. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Albuminous matter composing nerves. 
The chemical basis of nervous matter. 
It consists of albumin and phosphorized 
fat. There are two forms of this prox¬ 
imate principle—the vesicular and the 
tubular, the first evolving nerve force, 
and the second conducting it. 

Neurit'ic. Pertaining to neuritis. 

Neurl'tis. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and suflix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of a nerve. A condition 
indicated by pain or tenderness over a 
nerve-trunk, paralysis of its muscu¬ 
lar distribution, and hyperaesthesia or 
anaesthesia of its cutaneous domain, by 
muscular degeneration and by trophic 
lesions. 

Neuri'tis, Mul'tiple. An inflam¬ 
mation of a number of nerves symmet¬ 
rically placed as a rule, acute, subacute, 
or chronic in its course, and due to al- 
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cohol, syphilis, lead-poisoning, or some 
other general cause. 

Neuri'tis, Op'tic. Inflammation of 
the optic nerve. 

Neu'rine. A poisonous ptomaine- 
base derived from horseflesh, beef, etc. 

Neu/rcxjyte. Nerve-cell. 

Neuro - dynam'ic. (Gr. veupov, 
“ nerve,” and duvap.cs, “ powder.”) Per¬ 
taining to the vis nervosa, nerve-power, 
or nervous energy. 

Neurodyn'ia, nu-ro-din-e-ah. (Gr. 
veupov, “ nerve,” and dduvrj, “ pain.”) 
Nerve-pain; neuralgia, especially chron¬ 
ic neuralgia. 

Neuro - fibro'ma. Neurilemma- 
fibroma, presenting neuromatous char¬ 
acters. 

Neuroglia. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and yJ.ca, “ glue.”) Nerve-cement. In¬ 
terstitial connective tissue binding to¬ 
gether the elements of the central ner¬ 
vous system. In this neuroglia we find 
small corpuscles resembling starch both 
chemically and structurally, and known 
as corpora amylacea. 

Neuro-hyp'notism. (Gr. veupov, 
“ nerve,” and u-vos, “ sleep.”) The hys¬ 
teric sleep; sleep-like state claimed to 
be induced by mesmerism. 

Neu'roid, nu-royd. (Gr. veupov, 
“ nerve,” and ecdos, “ resemblance.”) 
Nerve-like. Resembling a nerve or 
nervous substance. 

Neurol'ogist. (Gr. veupov, “nerve,” 
and Xoyos, “ discourse.”) One skilled 
in, or devoted to, neurology an<J affec¬ 
tions of the nervous system. 

Neurol'ogy, nu-rol-o-je. (From the 
same.) A treatise on, or description or 
science of, the nervous system. That 
branch of anatomy w r hich treats of the 
nerves. 

Neuro'ma. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) Nerve- 
tumor ; fibrous tumor developed in the 
course of a nerve. A name loosely ap¬ 
plied to any tumor springing from a 
nerve-trunk. True neuromata are com¬ 
posed of nervous tissue and are very 
rare. False neuromata are composed 
33 


of fibrous, myxomatous, or sarcomatous 
tissue. True neuromata are composed 
of either medullated or non-medullated 
fibres. In the central nervous sys¬ 
tem neuromata may contain nerve- 
cells. These neuromata form small 
rounded or oval tumors. The pres¬ 
sure of a neuroma (true or false) may 
cause much pain, sensory or motor pa¬ 
ralysis, or trophic lesions of peripheral 
parts. Nerve swellings from injury 
(traumatic neuromata ) are not true 
neuromata, but arise in the course of 
nerve-degeneration. 

Neuromime'sis. (Gr. veupov, 
“nerve,” and pcpyacg, “imitation.”) 
Nervous mimicry. Sir James Paget’s 
term for such local manifestation of 
nervous constitution as produces a 
mimicry of organic local diseases. 

Neuromyeli'tis. (Gr. veupov, 
“nerve,” pueXoq, “ marrow,” and suffix 
-itis , “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of nervous or medullary substance. 

Neuromy'eloid. (Gr. veupov, 
“ nerve,” pueXos, “ marrow,” and etdos, 
“ resemblance.”) Resembling nervous 
or medullary substance. 

Neu'ron. (Gr. veupov .) The Gr. 
equivalent of Lat. nervus. The term 
originally meant ligament, fibre, etc., 
but was eventually applied to a Nerve 
(q. v.). 

Neurop'athy. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and TiaOos, “ affection.”) An affection 
of the nervous system. 

Neuro-re tini'tis. Inflammation of 
optic nerve and retina. 

Neuror'raphy. Nerve-suture. 

Neuro'sis. (Gr. veupov, “ nerve,” 
and suffix -osis, “ morbid condition.”) 
A disorder of the nervous system which 
does not present any recognizable causa¬ 
tive lesion. The name is an excuse for 
ignorance, as a lesion, though unde¬ 
tectable, must exist. The common 
neuroses are essential epilepsy, hys¬ 
teria, and chorea. 

Neurosthe'nia. (Gr. veupov, “nerve,” 
and aOevos, “strength ”) Nerve-strength. 
Excessive nervous power or excitation ; 
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an inflammatory affection of the nerves. 
To be distinguished from its reverse, 
neurasthenia. 

Neurot'ic. (Or. veupov, “ nerve.”) 
Pertaining to the nerves; nervous. 
Applied to certain drugs, affections, etc. 
See Neurotica. 

Neurbt'iea, nu-rot-ik-ah. (From 
the same.) Neurotics ; nervines ; med¬ 
icines or diseases affecting the nerves. 
Used by Good for diseases of the ner¬ 
vous functions, and by Taylor for nar¬ 
cotic and narcotic-acrid poisons, includ¬ 
ing morphine, strychnine, aconite, digi¬ 
talis, ether, opium, chloral, etc. 

NeurSt'omy, nu-rot-o-me. (Gr. 

veupov, “ nerve,” and ropy j, “ section.”) 
Nerve-section ; dissection of the nerves; 
incision of nerves. An operation for 
dividing a nerve. 

Neu'trSL (Lat. neuter. “ neither.”) 
In Chemistry, possessing neither acid 
nor basic properties. 

Neutral Salts. Salts in which the 
base is perfectly saturated, without ex¬ 
cess of either acid or alkali. See Salt. 

Neu'trallze. (From the same.) To 
render negative or inactive. 

Neutralize/tion. (From the same.) 
Neutralizing process. The destruction 
of the characteristic properties of an 
acid by an alkali, or the reverse, form¬ 
ing a neutral compound devoid of either 
acidity or alkalinity. 

Ngerengere. A cutaneous disease, 
allied to leprosy, occurring in New Zea¬ 
land. 

Nick'el. Symbol, Ni. A hard, 
white, lustrous, and strongly magnetic 
metal of 8.8 sp. gr. It is extensively 
used in plating surgical and other in¬ 
struments. 

Nicotia'na, ne-ko-she-a-na. (After 
Nicot, who introduced it into Europe.) 
Tobacco. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Solanaceae, comprising 
several species, most of which are na¬ 
tives of South and Central America. 

Nicotia'na AmSrlca'na. Nicotiana 
Tabacum ; tobacco-plant. 


Nicotia'na Frutico'sa. A species 
of tobacco native of China. 

Nicotia'na Rus'tica. A species of 
tobacco grown in almost all countries. 
It is the source of the East Indian and 
Turkish tobaccos. 

Nicotia'na Tab'acum. The Vir¬ 
ginia tobacco-plant. A native of trop¬ 
ical America, and cultivated in many 
parts of the world. The dried leaves 
are the parts generally used. See 
Tabacum. 

Nicotian'in, ne-ko-she-an-in. To¬ 
bacco-camphor, obtained by submitting 
tobacco-leaves with water to distilla- 
! tion. 

Nlc'otine or Nle'otln. (From 
nicotiana.') Formula, C 10 H, 4 O 2 . The 
active principle of tobacco ; a powerful 
alkaloid neutralizing all the acids. It 
is one of the most virulent poisons 
known. 

Nlc'otlnism. (From nicotin.) The 
aggregate of the morbid effects of the 
excessive use of tobacco. The common 
symptoms are digestive disorder, im¬ 
paired sleep, palpitation and irreglarity 
of the heart, muscular tremor, and ir¬ 
ritability. Occasionally tobacco pro¬ 
duces amblyopia. 

Nlctita'tion. (Lat. nictitare , “ to 
wink.”) Palpebration. Winking; the 
act of frequent winking; involuntary 
twinkling of the eyelids. 

Ni'dorous. (Lat. nidor, “stench.”) 
Having the odor of burnt or corrupt 
animal matter. 

Ni'dus Hirun'dinis. “ Swallow’s 
nesta deep fossa between the velum 
medullare posterius and the nodulus 
and uvula of the cerebellum. 

Night'-blindness. Hemeralopia. 

Night'mare. Incubus. 

Night'shade, Dead'ly. The Atropa 

Belladonna. 

Night Sight. Nyctalopia. 

Nlgres'^nt. (Lat. niger , “ black.”) 
Becoming black. 

Ni'hil Al'bum. (Lat., “ white noth¬ 
ing.”) Flowers of white oxide of zinc. 
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Nio'bium. (After Niobe, daughter 
of Tantalus, indicating the analogy with 
tantalium.) A metal formerly called 
columbium, containing niobic acid com¬ 
bined with the oxides of iron and man¬ 
ganese. 

Niphablep'sia. (Or. vt<pa, “ snow,” 
and dftAeipta, “ blindness.”) Snow-blind¬ 
ness. 

Nip'ple. Acromastium; uber; mam¬ 
milla ; papilla ; dug; teat. The small 
conical erectile eminence in the centre 
of the areola of the breast. 

Ni'sus. (Lat. nitor , to “ endeavor.”) 
Effort, as that of the abdomen to expel 
faeces, etc. 

Ni'sus Formati'vus. Formative 
effort; plastic force ; vital activity. 

Ni'trate. A compound of nitric 
acid with a salifiable base. 

Ni'trate of Potas'sium. Nitre ; 
saltpetre. 

Ni'trate of Sil'ver. Nitras ar- 
genti; lunar caustic. 

Nl'tre, ni-t’r. (Lat. nitrum.) Salt¬ 
petre ; nitrate of potassium ; an ingre¬ 
dient of gunpowder, etc. 

Ni'tre, Spirit of. Familiar term 
for spirit of nitrous ether. 

Ni'tric. Pertaining to nitre. 

Ni'tric Acid. Formula, HN0 3 . Aqua 
fortis; a fuming caustic acid; power¬ 
ful solvent, containing five equivalents 
of oxygen to one of nitrogen. 

Ni'tric-Acid Test. Heller’s test 
for albuminuria. 

Ni'tric Ox'ide. An acid composed 
of two equivalents of oxygen to one 
of nitrogen. Nitric oxide and water 
combined form nitric acid. 

Ni'trite. A salt of nitrous acid. 

Nitrite of Amyl. See Amyl, Ni¬ 
trite of. 

Nitrite of Eth'yl. Nitrous ether. 
A volatile liquid which is the chief in¬ 
gredient of spiritus aetheris nitrosi: 

Nltro'gSn. (Gr. vcrpov, “ nitre,” and 
yswauj, to “ produce.”) Symbol, N. 
Azote ; phlogistic air ; “ vitiated air 
a colorless, non-metallic, gaseous ele¬ 


ment, a constituent part of the atmo¬ 
sphere, forming about four-fifths of 
common air. Chemically it is almost 
inert, but forms by combination nitric 
acid and ammonia. It is a gas unfitted 
to support respiration ; not a poison, 
but proving fatal if breathed alone, be¬ 
cause of the want of oxygen. 

Nitro'g'gnized. Containing nitro¬ 
gen. 

N Itro 'gSnlzed or A'zotized Foods. 

Substances containing nitrogen, and 
which are converted into tissue-ele¬ 
ments. 

Ni'trogen Monoxide or Protox¬ 
ide. Nitrous oxide. 

Nitrog'enous, ni-troj-en-us. Per¬ 
taining to nitrogen ; nitrogenized. 

Nltroglyg'erin. Glonoin, trinitrin. 
Formula, C 3 H 5 N 3 0 9 . A clear, yellowish, 
oily, toxic liquid; highly explosive; 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alco¬ 
hol. Made by treating glycerin with 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid. Dose, 
Y^-, 5 - of a minim. This drug produces 
great dilatation of the peripheral ves¬ 
sels, tumultuous heart action, lowered 
respiration, diminution of motion, sen¬ 
sation, and reflexes, pain in the head, 
flushed face, throbbing carotids, and 
vertigo. It is used in respiratory neu¬ 
roses, angina pectoris, epilepsy, chronic 
interstitial nephritis, gastralgia. mi¬ 
graine, hepatic colic, and sea-sickness. 

Nitro'leum. Glonoine oil. Nitro¬ 
glycerin. 

Nitromuriati'c Ay'id. Nitrohy- 
drochloric acid ; aqua regia ; a fuming 
yellow liquid, the only known solvent 
of gold. 

Ni'trous Acid. Formula, HN0 2 . 
Azotous acid ; an unstable compound. 

Ni'trous Ox'ide. Formula, N 2 0 2 . 
Laughing gas. An inhalent anaesthetic 
composed of one equivalent of oxygen 
and one of nitrogen. Its proper desig¬ 
nation is protoxide of nitrogen. 

Nitrum Flammans. Nitrate of 
ammonium. 

Ni'truret. A combination of ni¬ 
trogen with a simple body. 
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Nits. The familiar term for the ova 
of various species of pediculus infest¬ 
ing the human body. 

Noctambula/tion. (Lat. nox, 
“ night,” and ambulare, “ to walk.”) 
Night - walking ; sleep - walking ; som¬ 
nambulism. 

Nbctur'nal. (Lat. nox, “night.”) 
Pertaining to night. 

Noctur'nal Emis'sion. Nocturnal 
pollution. See Spermatorrhoea Dor- 

MIENTUM. 

Node. (Lat. nodus, “ a knot.”) A 
knot; a knob, as a hard tumor on bone 
or ligament. In Botany, the swelled 
articulation of a stem where a normal 
leaf-bud is developed. In Pathology, 
an oval swelling due to infiltration of 
lymph or serum into the periosteum, 
or between it and the bone. A syphi¬ 
litic node, venereal periostitis, is a swell¬ 
ing of a bone or a thickening of the 
periosteum caused by syphilis. 

Nodbs'ity. (From the same.) A 
calcareous deposit in joints, found in 
gout and articular rheumatism. 

Nod'ule. (Dim of the same.) In 
Anatomy, a termination of the inferior 
vermiform process of the cerebellum. 

Nod'uli Aran'tii. Corpora arantii. 

No'dus (Jer'ebri. (Lat., “ knot of 
the brain.”) Nodus encephali; the 
pons Yarolii. See Encephalon. 

No'li-me-t&n'gere. (Lat., “ touch 
me not.”) Lupus ; lupus exedens ; the 
deeply-ulcerating lupus. Rodent ulcer. 
Also the name of a species of plant. 
See Impatiens. 

No'ma. (Gr. vo/ia$, “ eating away.”) 
Ulcerative stomatitis; ulcerative inflam¬ 
mation of the mouth ; Cancrum oris 
( q . vi). Also, a phagedenic affection 
of the labia pudendi of the young. 

No'm6nelature. (Lat. nomen, “ a 
name,” and calare, “ to call out.”) Ter¬ 
minology ; a list or collection of scientific 
names and terms, or a system of tech¬ 
nical naming. 

Non com'posmen'tis. (Lat.) Not 
sound of mind. 


Non-elec'tries. Anelectrics. See 
Electricity. 

Nor'ma. (Lat.) Rule ; model; 
line; applied especially to certain cra¬ 
nial aspects. 

Nor'mal. (Lat. norma, “ rule.”) 
Ordinary ; regular ; according to rule 
or type; not deviating from ordinary 
structure. The reverse of abnormal. 

Nose-bleed. Epistaxis. 

Nosoeo'mial. (Gr. voaos, “ dis¬ 
ease,” and xo/ieoj, to “take care of.”) 
Pertaining to a hospital. 

Nosogen'esis. (Gr. vo<my, “ dis¬ 
ease,” and?'ev£<7£9, “generation.”) Nosog- 
eny. The generation, progress, or etiol- 
ogy of disease. Pathogenesis. 

Nosog'raphY- (Gr. voaos, “dis¬ 
ease,” and ypayetv, “ to write.”) A de¬ 
scription of disease. 

Nosol'ogy, no-sol-o-je. (Gr. voao 9 , 
“ disease,” and Xoyo<s, “ discourse.”) The 
science of disease. The classification 
of diseases and the branch of med¬ 
ical science which treats of it. Farr’s 
classification is the one usually adopted. 
It presents four classes : Zymotic Dis¬ 
eases : Diseases which are epidemic, en¬ 
demic, or contagious, induced by some 
specific body, or by want of food, or by 
food of bad quality. The four orders of 
this class are miasmatic, enthetic, dietetic, 
and parasitic diseases. Constitutional 
Diseases : Sporadic diseases affecting 
! several organs of the body. The two 
I orders are diathetic and tubercular dis¬ 
eases. Local Diseases : Sporadic dis¬ 
eases affecting the functions of a par¬ 
ticular organ or system. The eight 
orders include the diseases of the va¬ 
rious organs and systems of the body. 
Developmental Diseases : Special 
diseases, the incidental result of the 
formative, reproductive, and nutritive 
processes. The four orders include de¬ 
velopmental diseases of children, of 
women, and of the aged, and diseases 
of nutrition. 

Nosbn'omy. (Gr. voao?, “ disease,” 
and ovofia, “ name.”) The nomenclature 
of diseases. 
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Nosbph'yta. (Gr. ><)#<)?.“ disease,” 
and < purov , “plant.”) A term applied 
to cutaneous affections attributed to 
fungous formation or the development 
of parasitic plants, as favus and men- 
tagra. 

Nosopoiet'ic. Causing disease. 

N6st&l'gia,nos-tal-je-ah. (Gr. vo<tto$, 
“ a return,” and aXyo?, “ pain.”) Mel¬ 
ancholy longing for one’s home ; home¬ 
sickness. When exaggerated to mad¬ 
ness it is termed nostomania. 

Nbs'trlls. The external orifices of 
the nasal fossae ; nares. 

Nos'trum. (Lat., neut. of noster , 
“ our own.”) Applied to a patent, 
quack, or secret medicine. 

No't&l. (Gr. vcum?, “ back.”) Dor¬ 
sal. 

Not&l'gia. (Gr. vujto?, “ back,” and 
cdyo?, “ pain.”) Pain in the back ; 
spinal irritation. 

Notanen^epha'lia. A form of 
anencephalia in which the brain is 
thrust through a fissure of the back 
part of the head. 

Notch. An indentation in the edge 
of bony structures or of organs. A 
notch in the soft parts is usually spoken 
of as a fissure. 

Notch, Aor'tic. A sphygmographic 
undulation indicative of closing of the 
aortic valves. 

Notch, Cot'yloid. A depression 
on the anterior surface of the acetab¬ 
ulum for the passage of vessels to the 
joint. 

Notch, Ethmoid'al. On the frontal 
bone joining the ethmoid. 

Notch, Parot'id. Lodges the pa¬ 
rotid gland. Is situated between the 
mastoid process and the angle and 
ramus of the lower jaw. 

Notch, Scap'ular or Suprascap¬ 
ular. On the upper edge of the scap¬ 
ula. Converted into a foramen by a 
ligament. Transmits the suprascapular 
nerve. 

Notch, Supraor'bital. Upper edge 
of bony orbit. 


Notches, Isehiat'ic or Sacro'- 
sgiatic. Converted into foramina by 
ligaments. The greater notch is formed 
by the sacrum and ilium, and gives 
passage to the sciatic nerve, pyriformis 
muscle, and superior gluteal vessels 
and nerves. The lesser notch is sep¬ 
arated from the greater by the sciatic 
spine, and gives passage to the tendon 
of the obturator internus and to the 
internal pudic vessels and nerves. 

No'tochord. (Gr. ucuro?, “ back,” 
and %opdr h “ cord.”) Chorda dorsalis ; 
the spinal marrow. 

Notomy'elus. (Gr. '/cuto?, “ back,” 
and fwsXo?, “ marrow.”) Medulla spi¬ 
nalis ; the spinal marrow. 

Notomyeli'tis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the spinal cord ; myelitis. 

Nox'ious. Harmful; deleterious; 
pernicious. 

Nubee'ula. Film. 

Nu'bile. Marriageable; of the age 
of puberty. 

Nu'eha. Cervix ; inium ; the hinder 
part or nape of the neck. 

Nuck, Canal of. Peritoneal sheath 
about the round ligament of the uterus. 
See Canal. 

Nu'clear. Pertaining to the nu¬ 
cleus. 

Nu'cleated. Having a nucleus. 

Nu'elein. The constituent element 
of the cell-nucleus. 

Nucle'olus. (Dim. of Lat. nucleus, 
“ kernel.”) A little nucleus. A sep¬ 
arate granule within the cell-nucleus. 
Nucleole. 

Nu'eleus. (Lat.) Kernel. Vesicu¬ 
lar body in cell protoplasm. 

Nu'eleus Cauda'tus. The in¬ 
traventricular portion of the corpus 
striatum. 

Nu'eleus Cine'reus. The gray 
matter of the restiform bodies. 

Nu'eleus Germinati'vus. The 
germinal spot in the germinal vesicle 
of the ovum. 

Nu'eleus Lenticula'ris. The ex- 
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traventricular portion of the corpus 
striatum. 

Nu'cleus Oli'vse. The gray mat¬ 
ter of the olivary body ; called also the 
corpus dentatum. 

Nuhn (noon), Glands of. Two 
glands at the apex of the tongue. See 
Gland. 

Nullip'ara. (Lat. nullus , “ none,” 
and parire, “ to bring forth.”) Applied 
to a woman who has not brought forth 
young. 

Numerical Meth'od. Method of 
observation; medical statistics. See 
Method. 

Num'miform. (Lat. nummus, 
“ coin,” and forma , “ form.”) Having 
the form of a coin. 

Num'mular. (Lat. nummus , “coin.”) 
Coin-like; flattened out like a coin, as 
the sputa in phthisis, or aggregated 
together like rolls of coins, as the red 
blood-corpuscles. 

Nurse. One caring for infants or 
the sick. 

Nuta'tion. (Lat. nutare, “ to nod.”) 
The act of nodding ; oscillation. 

Nuta'tor. (From the same.) “ A 
nodder;” a name of the sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus muscle. 

Nut/meg Liv'er. A term applied 
to the liver in a state of chronic con¬ 
gestion, due to long-continued incom¬ 
petency of the cardiac valves. 

Nu'trient. (Lat. nutrire , “ to nour¬ 
ish.”) Affording nourishment; nutri¬ 
tious substance. 

Nu'triment. (From the same.) 
That which nourishes ; aliment; nour¬ 
ishment. 

Nutri'tion. (From the same.) Nu¬ 
trient function ; assimilative process. 
That function whereby living bodies 
assimilate to, and convert into, their 
different tissues the nutritive matter 
already elaborated by the various or¬ 
ganic actions. 

Nutritious. (From the same.) 

Nourishing; affording nutrition. 


Nu'tritive. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to nutrition ; alimental. 

Nux Mdscha'ta. Nux myristica. 
The nutmeg, or nut of the Myristica 
fragrans , consisting chiefly of the 
oleaginous albumin. 

NuxVom'ica. “Dog-button.” The 
name (U. S. Ph.) of the seed of an 
East India plant called Strychnos Mux- 
vomica. Its medical and toxic prop¬ 
erties are the same as those of its 
alkaloid. (See Strychnine.) In large 
quantities it is a fatal poison. 

Nyetalo'pia, nik-tal-o-pe-ah. (Gr. 
vuf, “night,” and “vision.”) Vision 
only at night; day-blindness; the re¬ 
verse of “ moon-blindness ” or Hem¬ 
eralopia (q. v.). 

Nym'phse, nim-fe. (Lat., from Gr. 
vu/igac, “ nymphs.”) Labia minora. 
Two semicircular, narrow folds of mu¬ 
cous membrane, one on each side of the 
vagina, wdthin the labia majora. They 
are formed each of two folds of the 
mucous membrane of the vulva, and 
contain a thin layer of spongy, erectile 
tissue. 

Nymphse'a. (Gr. vo/^yy, “ water- 
nymph.”) A genus of floating plants 
of the natural order Mymphseacese. It 
includes many species of water-lilies, 
natives of the United States, Europe, 
and Asia. 

Nymphse'a APba. Nenuphar. The 
common white water-lily of England, 
the root-stocks of which contain gallic 
acid and starch. 

Nymphse'a Lu'tea. Nuphar Lu- 
tea. The name of the yellow water- 
lily of England, the flowers of which 
have the perfume of brandy^ 

Nymphse'a Odora'ta. The name 
of the sweet-scented water-lily, a native 
of the United States. Its root is as¬ 
tringent, and is said to contain gallic 
and tannin acids. 

Nymphl'tis, nim-fi-tis. (From 
nymphse , and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the nymplue; 
also, inflammation of the clitoris. 

Nymphoma'nla, nim-fo-may-ne-ah. 
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(Gr. vup<prj, “ bride,” and pavia, “ mad¬ 
ness.”) Furor uterinus ; hysteromania. 
Lascivious madness, or irresistible sex¬ 
ual desire in females ; the analogue of 
the satyriasis of males. 

NymphSt'omy, nim - fot - o - me. 
(From nymphse, and Gr. roprj , “ a cut¬ 


ting.”) Abscission of the nymphas; 
also, amputation of the clitoris. 

Nyst&g'mus. (Gr. vutrraZu), to “ be 
sleepy.”) Involuntary oscillation of the 
eyeballs, associated with amblyopia ; an 
epileptiform affection of the cerebellar 
oculo-motorial centres. Also, coma vigil. 


o. 


Oar'ioijele. (Gr. wapcov, “ ovule,” 
and xrjbj, “ tumor.”) Ovarian tumor 
or hernia. 

Oa/rium. (Gr. iuaptov, “ ovule.”) 
Ovarium ; an ovary. 

Oats. The seeds of Avena sativa. 

Obdormi'tion. (Lat. obdormire, 
“ to fall asleep.”) Sleep ; sound sleep. 
Also, numbness of the limbs, resulting 
from obstruction of nervous function. 

ObSs'ity. (Lat. obesus, “ fat.”) 
Corpulence; excessive fatness; the con¬ 
dition of extreme fleshiness. 

Obfusca'tion, ob - fus - kay - shun. 
(Lat. ob, “ toward,” and fuscas, “ dark.”) 
Obscuration; the state of being dark¬ 
ened, or the act of darkening or con¬ 
fusing. 

Ob'ject-Glass. The lens of an op¬ 
tical instrument nearest the object. 

Objge'tive. (Lat. ob, “ against,” 
and jacere, “ to cast.”) Pertaining to 
an object. External; perceptible to the 
external senses; the reverse of subjective. 
Also, the object-glass of a microscope. 

Objective Sensations. Sensations 
produced by impressions on peripheral 
nerves. 

Oblique'. Slanting ; indirect; in¬ 
clined ; diagonal to the axis of a body 
or part. 

Obliq'uus. (Lat., “ oblique.”) Slant¬ 
ing ; oblique; applied to various mus¬ 
cles. See Muscle. 

Oblit'erated. (Lat. obliterare, “ to 


erase.”) Blotted out; erased ; effaced, 
as the closed lumen of a canal. So 
changed that the normal state has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Oblitera'tion. (From the same.) 
Effacing ; erasing ; making impercepti¬ 
ble. Obliterated condition, as of the 
lumen of a duct when the walls be¬ 
come coherent. 

Obmutes^enqe. Dumbness. 

Obsolescense. (Lat. ob, “ against.” 
and solere, “ to use.”) Cessation of 
growth or use. Withering. 

Obstet'rical. Obstetric; pertaining 
to midwifery or obstetrics. 

Obstetri'cian, ob-stet-rish-an. One 
who practises obstetrics ; an accoucheur. 

Obstet'rics. (Lat. ob. “ before,” 
and stare, “to stand.”) Midwifery; 
assisting women in parturition; the 
care of women during pregnancy, in 
childbirth, and after delivery. 

Ob'stetrix. (Lat.) Midwife; ac¬ 
coucheuse. 

Obstipa'tion. (Lat. ob, “ against,” 
and stipare, “ to crowd.”) Obstinate 
costiveness ; constipation. Also (from 
Lat. obstipare, “ to lean to one side ”), 
applied to lateral curvature of the 
spine. 

Ob'strugnt. (Lat. obstruere, “ to 
stop up.”) Obstructing; closing, as 
orifices of passages. A remedy so 
closing or shutting up. 

Obtun'dent. (Lat. obtundere, “ to 
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blunt.”) Blunting ; dulling ; applied 
to a remedy that overcomes irritation. 

Obtura'tor. (Lat. obtvrare , “ to 
stop up.”) Applied to that which 
stops up a cavity; certain muscles, 
a nerve, etc. O. Foramen. (See 
Foramen.) O. Muscle. (See Mus¬ 
cle.) O. Nerve. See Nerve. 

Obtuse'. Blunt. 

Oeijip'ital. Pertaining to the oc¬ 
ciput. 

Occipito-fronta'lis. See Muscle. 

Occiput, ok - sip - ut. (Lat. ob, 
“against,” and caput , “head.”) The 
back part of the head. 

Occlu'sion, ok-kloo-zhun. (Lat. 
occludere, “ to shut up.”) Closure ; 
stoppage ; imperforation. A shutting 
up or blocking of a normal aperture. 
Obstruction. O., Intes'tinal, iliac 
passion. 

Occult'. Hidden; secret. 

Ochle'sis. (Gr. d/Ao?, “ crowd.”) 
A morbid state due to overcrowding 
the sick. 

Ochrop'^ra. (Gr. wypo ?, “ yellow,” 
and 7 wp, “fever.”) Yellow fever. 

Octa'rius. (Lat. octo, “ eight.”) 
A pint; one-eighth of a gallon, or six¬ 
teen fluidounces. 

Oe'ular, ok-yu-lar. (Lat. oculus, 
“ eye.”) Pertaining to the eye. 

Oc'ullst. (From the same.) Oph¬ 
thalmologist ; an ophthalmic surgeon ; 
one skilled in, or devoted to, diseases 
of the eye. 

Oc'ulus, ok-yu-lus. (Lat., “ the 
eye.” PI. oculi.') The eye; the organ 
of vision. See Eye. 

Od. Reichenbach’s term for a sup¬ 
posed peculiar force, the agent of ani¬ 
mal magnetism. 

Odaxes'mus. (Gr. dda^rjapos, “ a 
sharp biting.”) Painful dentition. Also, 
the bitten tongue, lip, or cheek, symp¬ 
tomatic of epilepsy. 

Odontag'ra. (Gr. cdous, “ tooth,” 
and aypa , “ seizure.”) Rheumatic pain 
in the teeth. 

Odont&l'gla. (Gr. odous, “ tooth,” 


and a/.yos, “ pain.’’) Toothache ; pain 
in the teeth. 

Odon'tia. (Gr. 6dou$, “ tooth.”) 
Good’s generic term for all morbid af¬ 
fections of the teeth. Also, odontal¬ 
gia ; toothache. 

Odonti'asis. (From the same.) 
Dentition ; the cutting of teeth. 

Odbntl'tis. (Gr. bdou?, “ tooth,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the teeth. 

Odon'toblasts. (Gr. bbou?, “ tooth,” 
and /9Aa<rro?, “ germ.”) Cells forming 
dentine. 

Odontobothri'tis. (Gr. bbou$, 
“ tooth,” (iodpiov, “ little cavity,” and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the alveoli or tooth-sockets. 

Odontoboth'rium. Alveolus. 

Odbntodyn'ia. (Gr. bbous,“ tooth,” 
and bduvTj, “ pain.”) Odontalgia ; tooth¬ 
ache. 

OdSntbg'eny, o-don-toj-en-e. (Gr. 
bbous, “ tooth,” and to “ pro¬ 

duce.”) Tooth-development; odontosis. 

Odbntbg'raphy. (Gr. bbous, “tooth,” 
and Ypayeiv, “ to write.”) A description 
of the teeth. 

Odon'toid. (Gr. obou$, “ tooth,” 
and etbo?, “ resemblance.”) Tooth-like ; 
resembling a tooth. Serrated. The 
odontoid process. 

Odon'toid Prop'ess. The dentate 
process of the axis, which extends 
through the ring of the atlas. See 
Process. 

Odon'tolith. (Gr. bbous, “ tooth,” 
and hOo 9 , “ stone.”) Tartar ; a stone¬ 
like accretion forming on the teeth. 

Odbntol'ogy, o-don-tol-o-je. (Gr. 
bbous, “ tooth,” and /.<>?<>?, “ discourse.”) 
A treatise on, or the science of, the 
teeth. 

Odontolox'ia. Dental obliquity; 
irregularity of the teeth. 

Odbnto'ma. (Gr. bbous, “ tooth,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A wart- 
like neoplasm of dentinal tissues. 

Odontopri'sis. (Gr. bboug, “ tooth,” 
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and rzptais, “ a sawing.’’) Grinding of 
the teeth. Stridor dentium. 

Odonto'sis. (Gr. bdous, “ tooth.”) 
Dentition. Formation and development 
of teeth. • , 

Odontotrip'sis. Wearing away of 
the teeth. 

Odon'trypy. The perforation of 
a tooth. 

Odoriferous. (Lat. odor, “ odor,’ 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Odor-bearing ; 
fragrant. 

CE'coid. Oikoid. The hyaline, un- 
stainable stroma of the red blood-cor¬ 
puscle. 

CEde'ma. (Gr. oldstu, to “ swell.”) 
Swelling from serous effusion into the 
subcutaneous areolar tissue ; di’opsical 
effusion in the cellular tissue. General 
oedema constitutes Anasarca (q. v.). 
CE. Palpebra'le, oedema of the eyelids. 
CE. Pulmo'num, oedema of the lungs. 

CEdem'atoid. CEdema-like. 

CEdem/atous. Pertaining to, cha¬ 
racterized by, or of the nature of, 
oedema. 

CEnan'the Croca'ta. Hemlock 
dropwort; a European plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Umbelltferse ; a narcotic poi¬ 
son ; the root has been used externally 
in piles, etc. 

CEnan'the Phellan'drium. A 

European umbelliferous plant; seeds 
are considered expectorant and diuretic. 

CEnan/thic E'ther. An ethereal 
liquid believed to impart its peculiar 
bouquet to wine. 

CEnanthyl'ic A^'id. An oily acid, 
product of the action of nitric acid on 
castor oil, etc. 

CEnoma'nla. (Gr. olvo $, “ wine,” 
and pavia, “ madness.”) Wine-mad¬ 
ness ; insane thirst for intoxicating 
liquors; dipsomania. Also, delirium 
tremens; mania a potu. 

CEsophage'al, e-sof-aj-e-al. Per¬ 
taining to the oesophagus. 

CEsophagis'mus. (Esophagospasm; 
oesophageal spasm. Globus hystericus. 
Also, dysphagia. 


CEsophagi'tis, e-sof-aj-i-tis. (From 
oesophagus , and Gr. suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
oesophagus. 

(Esophagodyn'ia. (Esophageal 
pain. 

GEsophagople'g'ia. (Esophageal 
paralysis. 

(Esoph/agoscope. Instrument for 
oesophageal examination. 

CEsoph'agospasm. (Esophageal 
spasm. (Esophagismus. 

(Esbphagot'omy, e-sof-ag-ot-o-me. 
(From oesophagus, and Gr. ropr], “ a 
cutting.”) Incision of the oesophagus. 

CEsdph'agus, e-sof-ag-us. (Gr. muj, 
to “bear,” and gaystv , “to eat.”) Gullet; 
the musculo-membranous canal consti¬ 
tuting that portion of the alimentary 
canal from the pharynx to the stomach. 

CEs'trual. Pertaining to oestrua- 
tion or oestrum. 

CEstrua'tion. Rutting; state of 
being under the influence of the oestrum 
or orgasm. Period of heat in animals. 
Orgasm. 

CEs'trum. (Gr. oiarpo?, “ gadfly 
also, “ fury.”) Intense impulse ; fury; 
frenzy ; especially sexual desire; or¬ 
gasm, or sensation at the crisis of co¬ 
ition. Also, clitoris. 

CEs'trus. (Estrum. Also, the bot-fly. 

Official. Applied to a drug or 
preparation sanctioned by authoritative 
standard, such as the Pharmacopoeia. 

Offip'inal. (Lat. officxna, “ work¬ 
shop.”) Applied to medicines usually 
kept ready prepared in the drug-shops. 
Often used for “ official.” 

Ohm. The unit of resistance in 
galvanic electricity. 

Old'ium APbieans. A parasitic 
fungus found in thrush upon the 
tongue, etc. See Aphthae. 

Oi'koid. (Ecoid. 

Oil. (Lat. oleum; Gr. iXaiov ; Fr. 
huile.) A general term for a large 
number of unctuous substances which 
are liquid at ordinary temperatures. 
They are divided into fixed or non- 
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volatile and volatile or essential oils. 
Fixed oils leave a permanent greasy 
stain on paper, and consist of a mix¬ 
ture of the salts of glycerin, palmitic, 
oleic, and stearic acids, the compounds 
being known as palmatin, olein, and 
stearin. Volatile oils are less unctuous 
than the preceding, have an aromatic 
penetrating odor, vaporize at ordinary 
temperatures, and do not leave a per¬ 
manent stain. O., Almond, oleum 
amygdalae expression. O. of Anda, a 
fixed oil expressed from the seeds of a 
Brazilian tree, said to possess the prop¬ 
erties of castor oil. O. of Arachis, 
ground-nut oil, used to adulterate olive 
oil. O. of Asarum, an aromatic vol¬ 
atile oil obtained from the Asannn 
Canadense , or Canada ginger, and oc¬ 
casionally used as an adjuvant. O. 
of Bay, oleum myrciae. O. of Ben, 
a fixed oil obtained from the seeds of 
Moringa pterygosperma of India. It is 
used as a substitute for olive oil, but 
is said to be slightly purgative. O. of 
Birch, oleum rusci, oleum betulinum, 
oleum muscoviticum, a volatile oil ob¬ 
tained from the common birch-tree; 
much used in place of tar as an external 
application in skin diseases. O. of Bit¬ 
ter Almond, oleum amygdalae am arm. 
O. of Cade, a tar-like oil obtained 
from the wood of the juniper-tree; used 
as an external application in diseases 
of the skin. O. of Cajuput, oleum 
cajuputi, a volatile oil of aromatic taste, 
distilled from leaves of Malaleuca caju- 
puti ; stimulant and antispasmodic. O. 
of Camphor, a volatile oil obtained 
from Camphor a officinarum , and pos¬ 
sessing properties similar to those of 
camphor. O., Carron, a mixture of 
equal parts of lime-water and linseed oil, 
largely used as an application to burns. 
O. of Cassia, Chinese oil of cinna¬ 
mon. O., Castor, oleum ricini. a fixed 
oil extracted from the seeds of Ricinus 
communis; largely used as a purgative. 
O., Chaulmugra, an oil obtained from 
Gynocardia odorata , and used in the 
treatment of certain skin diseases. As¬ 
serted to be especially valuable in lep¬ 
rosy. O. of Cloves, oleum caryophylli. 


O., Cod-liver, a fixed oil obtained 
chiefly in Norway by distillation from 
the livers of cod; largely used in the 
treatment of tubercular and scrofulous 
diseases. O. of Colza, a fixed oil ob¬ 
tained from the seeds of Brassica ar- 
vensis; used in the manufacture of 
soap. O. of Copaiba, oleum copaibae. 
O., Croton, oleum tiglii, a fixed oil 
obtained from the seeds of Croton tig- 
Hum of the tropics. It is a violent 
purgative and an irritant to the skin. 
O. of Cubeb, oleum cubebae. O. of 
Dill, oleum anethi of the Br. Ph., a 
volatile oil distilled from the fruit of 
the dill-tree; used in the preparation 
of dill-water. O., Dippel’s, bone oil, 
a fixed oil obtained in the distillation 
of animal tissues. O., Dugong, a bland 
fixed oil. substitute for cod-liver oil. O., 
Eel, an oil procured from eels, and for¬ 
merly used as an external application in 
rheumatism. O. of Ergot, a fixed oil 
obtained from fresh ergot; at one time 
proposed as a substitute for ergot, but 
now seldom used. O. of Erigeron, 
oleum erigerontis, oil of fleabane. O., 
Ethereal, an oily substance found in 
the residuum during the preparation of 
sulphuric ether, and an important in¬ 
gredient of Hoffman's anodyne. O. 
of Eucalyptus, oleum eucalypti, a 
volatile oil distilled from the leaves 
of Eucalyptus globulus. O., Eula- 
chon, candle-fish oil. O. of Eu¬ 
phorbia, a fixed oil obtained from the 
seeds of Euphorbia Lathyris , or mole- 
plant ; a powerful purgative. O. of 
Fennel, oleum foeniculi, a volatile oil 
obtained from various species of fen¬ 
nel, and used as a carminative. O. 
of Fern, oleoresina aspidii. O. of 
Flaxseed, oleum lini. linseed oil; a 
fixed oil obtained from flaxseed. Used 
as an external application only. O. of 
Fleabane, oil of erigeron. O., Fusel, 
amylic alcohol. O. of Gaultheria, 
oleum gaultheriae, oil of wintergreen, a 
volatile oil obtained from various spe¬ 
cies of gaultheria; used as a flavor, 
and also in the treatment of acute 
rheumatism. O., Gingelly, oil of 
sesamum. O., Glonoine, nitro-glye- 
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erin. O., Grass, of Namur, volatile 
oil derived from Andropogon calamus 
aromaticus. O., Gynocardia, chaul- 
mugra oil. O. of Hedeoma, oil of pen¬ 
nyroyal, a volatile oil used as a carmin¬ 
ative and flavor. O. of Hemlock, 
oil of spruce, a volatile oil obtained 
from Abies Canadensis; has been used 
to produce abortion. O. of Hlicium, 
oil of anise. O. of Juniper, oleum 
juniperi, a volatile oil obtained from 
juniper-berries. O., Kerosene, coal 
oil; illuminating oil refined from pe¬ 
troleum. O., Kundah, anthelmintic 
oil expressed from seeds of Carapa 
guineensis. O. of Mace, oleum my- 
risticae expressum, expressed oil of nut¬ 
meg. O. of Neroli, oleum aurantii 
florum, oil of orange-flowers, a volatile 
oil obtained from fresh orange-flowers. 
O. of Origanum, oil of wild marjo¬ 
ram ; used as a substitute for oil of 
thyme. O. of Pennyroyal, oleum 
hedeomae, a volatile oil distilled from 
Hedeoma pulegio ides of North America ; 
used as a carminative. O. of Pimenta, 
oil of allspice. O. of Sandal-wood, 
oleum santali, a volatile oil derived 
from the wood of Santalum album; 
used as a perfume and as a stimulating 
diuretic in vesical catarrh, gonorrhoea, 
etc. O. of Santal, oil of sandal¬ 
wood. O. of Savine, oleum sabinae, 
a volatile oil used chiefly in cases of 
dysmenorrhoea. O. of Sesamum, fixed 
oil, similar to olive oil, expressed from 
seeds of Sesamum indicum. O. of Spike, 
a variety of oil of lavender. O. of Tar, 
oleum picis liquidae, a complex volatile 
oil obtained from tar. O. of Theo- 
broma, oleum theobromae, butter of 
cacao, a fixed oil obtained from the 
seeds of Theobroma cacao, solid at 
temperatures lower than 90° F., and 
largely used in the preparation of sup¬ 
positories. O. of Turpentine, oleum 
terebinthinae, a volatile oil obtained 
from turpentine by distillation. O. 
of Valerian, oleum Valerianae, a vol¬ 
atile oil distilled from the roots of 
Valeriana officinalis; has properties 
similar to those of valerian. O. of 
Vitriol, an old term for sulphuric acid. 


Oil'jL Oleaginous ; of nature of oil. 

Oinoma'nia. (Enomania; dipso¬ 
mania. 

Oint'ment. Unguent; salve; a mix¬ 
ture of lard and wax ; a soft unctuous 
preparation for topical application ; a 
fatty substance, softer than a cerate, 
of the consistence of butter, so that it 
can readily be applied to the skin by 
inunction. See Unguentum. 

Oint'ment, Basil'icon. Ceratum 
resinae. An ointment composed of yel¬ 
low wax, black pitch, resin, and olive oil; 
also called unguentum tetrapharmacum, 
the four-drug ointment. This term has 
been applied also to various other oint¬ 
ments, as one composed of resin, lard, 
and yellow wax, formerly much used 
as a stimulating application on blistered 
surfaces, indolent ulcers, burns, etc. 

Oint'ment, Cit'rine. Unguentum 
hydrargyri nitratis ; used as a stimulant 
and alterative application in certain 
skin affections. 

Oint'ment, Gold'en. Sulphide of 
arsenic (orpiment) and lard, or sperma¬ 
ceti ointment. 

Oint'ment, Mercu'rial. Unguen¬ 
tum hydrargyri. 

Oint'ment, Neu'tral. Compound 
ointment of lead. 

Oiocalym'ma. The membrane of 
the egg-shell. 

O'lea. (Lat.; pi. of oleum.') Oils. 
(See Oil.) O. Fix'a (Lat.), fixed 
oils. (See Oil.) O. Volatil'ia (Lat.), 
volatile or distilled oils. See Oil. 

O'lea. An olive or the olive tree. 
A genus of the natural order Oleacese. 

O'lea Buropse'a. European olive. 
The name of the olive tree ; sometimes 
called Olea sativa. Its products are a 
resiniform exudation called lecca gum, 
and a drupaceous fruit, which when 
ripe yields olive oil, and unripe con¬ 
stitutes the olive of commerce. 

Olea'peae, o-le-ay-she-e. The name 
of a natural order of exogenous plants, 
chiefly of bitter tonic and astringent 
properties, including the ash, olive, etc. 

Ole&g'inous, o-le-aj-in-us. (Lat. 
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oleum, “ oil.”) Oily ; unctuous ; having 
the nature of, or containing, oil. 

O'leate. A compound of oleic acid 
and a base. 

Olecranarthrl'tis. (From olecra¬ 
non and arthritis.') Inflammation of 
the elbow-joint. 

OlSc'ranoid, o-lek-ran-oyd. (From 
olecranon, and Gr. £tdo$, “resemblance.”) 
Resembling an elbow. 

Olee'ranon, o - lek - ran - on. (Gr. 
< ukevrj , “ ulna,” and xpavov, “ head.”) 
The elbow ; the large curved process 
at the humeral extremity of the ulna. 

Olgf'Iant Gas. Formula, C a H 4 . Ethy¬ 
lene, a hydrocarbon obtained from coal. 

Ole'ic A^id. An acid obtained 
from olein; an oily liquid, yellowish 
in color, and (when pure) without smell 
or taste. It is officinal for the prepara¬ 
tion of oleates. 

O'lein. (Lat. oleum, “ oil.”) Elain ; 
a simple oil. a liquid principle of cer¬ 
tain oils and fats. 

Oleomar'garine. Artificial butter 
made from suet or other animal fat. 

Oledm'eter. An instrument to as¬ 
certain the weight and purity of oil. 

OleorSsI'na. Oleoresin ; a pharma¬ 
ceutical preparation made by extracting 
vegetable principles with ether and then 
evaporating the ether. Oleoresins are 
semi-liquid, and consist of oils holding 
resin in solution. O. Aspid'ii, oleo¬ 
resin of aspidium or male fern. For¬ 
merly 0. Jilicis. Used as an anthel¬ 
mintic against tape-worms. Dose, £ 
to 1 fl. drachm. O. Cap'sijji, oleo¬ 
resin of capsicum. A gastric stimulant. 
Dose, I to 1 grain. O. Cube'bae, oleo¬ 
resin of cubeb. Dose, 5 to 20 minims. 
O. Lupuli'ni, oleoresin of lupulin. 
Dose, 2 to 6 grains. O. Pi'peris, oleo¬ 
resin of black pepper. Dose, I to 1 
minim. O. Zingib'eris, oleoresin of 
ginger. Dose, £ to 1 minim, well diluted. 

Oleos&c'charum. A mixture of 
oil and sugar incorporated with each 
other, to render the oil more easily 
diffusible in watery liquors. 

O'leum. (Lat.; Gr. sXaiov ; Fr. 


huile.) Oil; an unctuous liquid, ani¬ 
mal or vegetable. (See Oil.) O. Ad'- 
ipis, lard oil; a fixed oil expressed 
from lard at a low temperature. It 
is not pure olein, but contains some 
stearin. It is officinal, pure, for pharma¬ 
ceutical purposes. O. ^Ethe'reum, 
ethereal oil; a volatile liquid composed 
of equal volumes of heavy oil of wine and 
stronger ether. It is used in the prep¬ 
aration of spiritus aetheris compositus 
(Hoffman’s anodyne). O. Amyg'dalae 
Ama'rae, oil of bitter almond; a vol¬ 
atile liquid obtained from bitter almonds 
by maceration with water and subse¬ 
quent distillation. Its actions resem¬ 
ble those of prussic acid. Its dose is 
from I of a drop to 1 drop. O. Amyg'- 
dalae Expres'sum, fixed oil expressed 
from bitter or sweet almond. Forms 
a pleasant emulsion for pulmonary 
troubles. Dose, 1 to 4 fl. drachms. 
O. Anima'le, Dippel’s oil; animal 
oil; an empyreumatic oil, obtained by 
distillation from animal substances. O. 
Bu'bulum, neat’s-foot oil. O. Caryo- 
phyl'li, oil of cloves. O. Copai'bse, 
oil of copaiba; a volatile oil distilled 
from copaiba. Used for the same pur¬ 
poses as copaiba. Dose, 10 to 15 drops 
in sugar or in emulsion. O. Cube'bse, 
oil of cubebs; a volatile oil distilled 
from cubebs. Dose, 10 to 20 drops. 
O. Eucalyp'ti, oil of eucalyptus; a 
volatile oil distilled from the fresh 
leaves of Eucalyptus globulus and other 
species of eucalyptus. It is used in 
bronchitis, chronic catarrh, malaria, and 
asthma. Dose, 5 minims to 1 drachm 
in capsules or in emulsion. O. Fcenic'- 
uli, oil of fennel. O. Gaulthe'riae, 
oil of gaultheria; oil of wintergreen. 
Chemically it is methyl salicylate. Dose, 
10 to 15 minims for rheumatism. O. 
Gossyp'ii Sem'inis, cotton-seed oil. 
O. Hedeo'mse, oil of pennyroyal. 
Used in flatulent colic, to correct me¬ 
dicinal griping, and as a domestic med¬ 
icine in amenorrhoea. Dose, from 2 to 
10 drops. O. Junip'eri, oil of juniper: 
a volatile oil distilled from juniper. 
This oil is stimulant, carminative, and 
diuretic. It imparts the flavor and 
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diuretic power to Holland gin. Dose, 
from 5 to 15 drops. O. Li'ni, oil of 
flaxseed or linseed oil; a fixed oil ex¬ 
pressed from flaxseed without the use 
of heat. It is laxative in doses of 1 
ounce. Its common use is to mix with 
lime-water and apply to burns (Carron 
oil). O. Men'thae Piperitae, oil of 
peppermint. O. Mor'rhuae, cod-liver 
oil; a fixed oil obtained from the fresh 
livers of Gadus morrkua and other 
species of Gadus. The best oil for 
medical use is the pale yellow. It is 
used as a food in wasting diseases, and 
seems to have an action more specific 
in phthisis. It consists of olein, mar- 
garin, gaduin, propylamine, bile con¬ 
stituents, bromine, iodine, phosphorus, 
iron, lime, magnesia, and sulphuric acid. 
It is best given in small doses, a tea¬ 
spoonful two hours after a meal, in 
black coffee, beer, or lemon-juice, or 
with 1 drop of oil of eucalyptus to 2 
drops of oil. O. Myr'cise, oil of bay. 
It is an ingredient of bay rum. O. 
Myris'ticse, volatile oil of nutmeg. 
O. Oli'vae, olive oil; a fixed oil ex¬ 
pressed from the ripe fruit of Olea 
Europcea. It is nutritious and mildly 
laxative. Is used internally in cases of 
gall-stone. O. Pimen'tse, oil of all¬ 
spice. O. Rig'ini, castor oil; a fixed oil 
expressed from the seed of Ricinus com¬ 
munis. An efficient laxative, contains 
palmitic and ricinoleic acids and a 
drastic principle. The more impure 
it is the less it is purgative. Dose, 1 
drachm to 1 ounce. O. Sina'pis Vol- 
at'ile, volatile oil of mustard. O. Suc'- 
^ini, oil of amber ; a stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic volatile oil distilled from am¬ 
ber. O. Tab'agi, oil of tobacco. O. 
Terebin'thinse, oil of turpentine; a 
volatile oil distilled from turpentine. It 
is stimulant, diuretic, diaphoretic, an¬ 
thelmintic, cathartic in large doses, and 
externally rubefacient. Dose, 5 minims 
to \ drachm. O. Theobro'mse, cacao 
butter. O. Tig'lii, croton oil; a fixed 
oil expressed from the seeds of Croton 
Tiglium. Contains several fatty and 
volatile acids. A powerful hydragogue 
cathartic. Dose, 1 to 3 minims. 


Olfac'tion. (Lat. olfacere , “to 
smell.’") The sense of smell; the act 
of smelling. 

Olfac'tory. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the sense of smell. Olfactive. 

Olfac'tory Nerves. The first pair 
of cerebral nerves distributed on the 
Schneiderian membrane. See Nerve. 

Ollgse'mia, ol-e-je-me-ah. (Gr. 
ohyo<z, “ little,” and a[pa, “ blood.”) 
Spanaemia. Poverty of the blood. 

Oligocholia. Deficiency of bile. 

01igo9yth8e'mia, ol-e-go-si-the-me- 
ah. (Gr. dfoy<>$, “ few,” xuros, “ cell,” 
and al,ua, “ blood.”) A diminution of 
the red corpuscles of the blood. 

Ollgogal&c'tia. Deficient lactation ; 
agalactia. 

Oligohse'mia. Deficiency of the 
blood. 

Oligomenorrhce'a. Deficient men¬ 
strual flow. 

Oligosper'mia. Deficiency of se¬ 
men. 

Oligot'rophy. (Gr. oXcyo?, “ little,” 
and rpsyeiv, “ to nourish.”) Deficient 
nourishment. 

Oligure'sis. (Gr. ohyog, “ little,” 
and oupsw, to “ pass urine.”) Oliguria. 
A morbid deficiency of the urinary se¬ 
cretion. Infrequent micturition. 

Olivary. (Lat. oliva, “ olive.”) 
Olive-shaped. 

Olivary Bodies. Two olive-shaped 
eminences of the medulla oblongata; 
corpora olivaria. 

Olivary Process. See Process. 

Ol'ive Oil. Oleum olivse. A fixed 
oil expressed from the ripe fruit of the 
Olea Europsea. 

Ol'ivile. An amylaceous principle 
from olive-tree gum. 

Olopho'nia. (Gr. oUupc, “ to de¬ 
stroy,” and gcuvT], “ sound.”) Good’s 
term for congenital malformation of 
the vocal organs. 

Oma'gra. (Gr. d>p.o<z, “ shoulder,” 
and aypa , “ seizure.”) Gout in the 
shoulder. 

Om&l'gia. (Gr. cvpos, “ shoulder,” 
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and akyos, “ pain.”) Pain in the shoul¬ 
der. 

Omarthri'tis. (From Or. ai/ioy, 
“ shoulder,” and arthritis .) Inflamma¬ 
tion of the shoulder-joint. 

Oma'sum. The third and smallest 
stomach of the ruminants. 

Omen'tal. Pertaining to the omen¬ 
tum. 

Omenti'tis. Epiploitis. 

Omen'tc^ele. Epiplocele. 

Omen'tum. (Lat.) Epiploon; 
caul; peritoneal fold covering viscera. 
A duplicature of peritoneum. 

Omen'tum Ma'jus. A double fold 
of peritoneum dropping from the greater 
curvature of the stomach and reflected 
upon itself in front of the intestines, 
making a quadruple fold. 

Omen'tum Mi'nus. Gastro-hepatic 
omentum. A fold extending from the 
transverse fissure of the liver to the 
lesser curvature of the stomach. 

Omi'tis. (Gr. dipos, “ shoulder,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of or in the shoulder. 

Omniv'orous. (Lat. omnis , “ all,” 
and vorare , “ to devour.”) Eating all 
foods indiscriminately. 

Omodyn'xa. (Gr. wfio$, “ shoulder,” 
and oduvT), 11 pain.”) Pain in the shoulder. 
Omalgia. 

Omohy'oid. An oblique digastric 
cervical muscle; ouioliyoideus. See 
Muscle. 

O'moplate. (Gr. tu/m?, “ shoulder,” 
and rr/aru?, “ broad.”) Shoulder-blade. 
Scapula. 

Omoto'cia. Miscarriage; prema¬ 
ture birth. 

Omphal'ic, om-fal-ik. (Gr. 6[upaXo\ 

“ navel.”) Pertaining to the umbilicus. 

Omphall'tis. (Gr. 6p.<paXo<}, “ navel,” 
and suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the umbilicus or of its vessels. 

Om'phalcxjele, om-fal-o-seel. (Gr. 
6fj.<paXos, “ navel,” and xyXrj, “ tumor.”) 
Umbilical hernia; exomphalos; rupture 
at the umbilicus. Protrusion of bowel 
or omentum at the navel. 


Omphalo-mesenter'ic. Pertaining 
to the umbilicus and mesentery. Ap¬ 
plied to certain vessels of the foetus. 

Omphalon'cus. Umbilical tumor. 

Omphalorrha'gla. (Gr. 6/i<paXos, 
“ navel,” and fiTjyvufit, to “ burst forth.”) 
Umbilical haemorrhage. 

Omphalorrhex'is. (Gr. 6/j.<paX<)s, 
“ navel,” and /bj£< 9 , a“ breaking.”) Rup¬ 
ture of the umbilical cord. 

Omphalorrhce'a. Umbilical dis¬ 
charge. 

Om'phalos. (Gr. 6/±<faX<>$.) Um¬ 
bilicus ; navel. 

Omphalot'omy, om-fal-ot-o-me. 
(Gr. 6p.(pah>$, “ navel,” and rofirj, “ sec¬ 
tion.”) Division of the umbilical cord ; 
separation of the navel-string. 

O 'nanism. (After Onan , Genesis 
xxxviii.) Self-pollution; masturba¬ 
tion in males. 

Oneol'ogy. (Gr. 0 ^x 09 , “tumor,” 
and Xoyo$, “ discourse.”) The science 
of tumors. 

One6m'eter. Instrument to meas¬ 
ure the volume of tumors or organs. 

Onco'sis. (Gr. oyxos, “ tumor.”) 
Intumescence ; the production or prog¬ 
ress of a tumor. 

Oneot'omy. (Gr. 0 ^x 09 , a “ tu¬ 
mor,” and TOfir ,. “section.”) The in¬ 
cision of an abscess ; also, the excision 
of a tumor. 

Oneirodyn'ia. (Gr. oveipos, 
“ dream,” and oduvrj, “ pain.”) Dis¬ 
turbed imagination during sleep ; night¬ 
mare ; somnambulism. 

Onion. Allium cepa. 

Onomatdl'ogy. (Gr. ovo/ia, “name,” 
and Xoyog, “discourse.”) Terminology; 
nomenclature. 

Ontoggn'esis. (Gr. oVra, “ things 
being,” and yeveecs, “ generation.”) On¬ 
togeny. Embryological individual de¬ 
velopment. 

Onych'ia, o-nik-e-ah. (Gr. ovo?, 
the “nail.”) A whitlow; an abscess 
near the nail; inflammation of the 
matrix of the nail. Paronychia. 

Onychl'tis, o-nik-i-tis. (Gr. ovu£, 
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“ nail,” and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of a nail. 

Onychogrypho'sis. (Gr. ovuf, 
“ nail,” and ppuxo$, “ curved.”) Curved, 
hypertrophied state of the nails. 

On'yehoid. Resembling a nail. 

Onychomyeo'sis, on-e-ko-me-ko- 
sis. (Gr. “ nail,” and puxrjs, “fun¬ 
gus.”) Parasitic onychia. A disease 
of the nail, arising from a vegetable 
parasitic fungus at its root. 

Onychophy'ma. Rough, thick¬ 
ened state of the nails, sometimes oc¬ 
curring in lepra and syphilis. 

Onyehopto'sis. (Gr. “ nail,” 
and -Twats, “ falling.”) Falling off of 
the nails. 

Onyehostro'ma. Bed of the nail. 

O'nyx, o-nix. (Gr. ovo-, “ nail.”) 
Applied to a small collection of puru¬ 
lent matter in the anterior chamber of 
the aqueous humor, and to the presence 
of pus between the layers of the cornea. 

Onyx'is. Ingrowing nail. 

O'oid. (Gr. “ egg,” and sido?, 
“ resemblance.”) Similar to an egg or 
to albumen. 

Ool'ogy, o-ol-o-je. (Gr. cbnv, “ egg.” 
and Xoyas, “ discourse.”) The science 
of the ovum. 

O'onin. Albumen. 

Oophoral'gia. Ovarian pain. 

Oophoree'tomy, o-o-for-ek-to-me. 
(Gr. unupopov , “ ovary,” and Ixto;xt}, 
“ excision.”) Excision of the ovary ; 
a purer term for the familiar but un- 
classical “ ovariotomy.” 

Oophori'tis, o-o-for-i-tis. (Gr. 
<bo(popov r “ ovary,” and suffix - itis , “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Ovaritis ; oaritis ; ova¬ 
rian inflammation. 

Ooph'oron. (Gr. a»>v, “ egg,” and 
<pep(o, to “ bear.”) Ovary. 

Op&q'ity, o-pas-it-e. (Lat. opacus, 
“ obscure.”) Cloudiness, opaqueness ; 
the quality of not admitting the pas¬ 
sage of light; the reverse of trans¬ 
parency. Applied especially to changes 
interfering with the transparency of the 
cornea, as leucoma or albugo. 


Opaque'. (From the same.) Non¬ 
transparent ; impervious to light Not 
diaphanous. 

Opaque Cor'nea. Sclerotica. 

Opera'tion. (Lat. opus, “ work.”) 
Surgical performance, such as amputa¬ 
tion. An exercise of the surgical art 
performed by the hand or with the as¬ 
sistance of instruments. (See also 
Amputation, Lithotomy, etc.) Fol¬ 
lowing are some of the more important: 
Allarton’s Operation, an operation 
for median lithotomy. Amussat’s 
Operation, colotomy by transverse 
incision in lumbar region. Anel’s 
Operation for Aneurism, ligation 
of an artery immediately above the 
sac. Antyllus Operation, for an¬ 
eurism. The vessel is ligated just 
above and just below the aneurism, the 
sac is opened, and the clots are turned 
out. Barton’s Operation for An¬ 
kylosis, the operation devised by Dr. 
John Rhea Barton, which consists in 
removing a V-shaped piece of bone. 
Battey’s Operation, oophorectomy, 
the removal of both ovaries. Bige¬ 
low’s Operation, litliolapaxy. The 
crushing and evacuation -of a vesical 
calculus by one operation. Bouton- 
nier Operation, an opening is made 
through the urethra in front of an im¬ 
passable stricture; a probe is then 
pushed through the stricture, and the 
surgeon divides the cicatricial band by 
cutting on the probe. Brasdor’s Ope¬ 
ration for Aneurism, ligation on the 
distal side of the aneurismal sac. Cae¬ 
sarean Operation. (Lat. csedere, “ to 
cutthe operation is asserted to have 
given their name to the Csesars of 
Rome.) Hysterotomy; metrotomy. 
An obstetrical operation consisting of 
extracting the foetus from the uterus 
by means of an incision through the 
abdominal parietes, when natural de¬ 
livery is impracticable. This operation 
is also known as gastro-metrotomy, gas- 
tro-hysterotomy, etc., and resort to it 
may be necessary as a means of post¬ 
mortem delivery, as well as in case of 
pelvic malformation or uterine rupture. 
Various modifications are practised, as 
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gastro-elytrotomy or laparo-elytrotomy, 
consisting of an incision made into the 
uterus through the vagina; gastro- j 
hysterectomy, or Porro’s operation, in¬ 
volving removal of body of uterus, 
Fallopian tubes, and ovaries after ex¬ 
traction of the foetus ; symphyseotomy, 
or Sigault’s operation, or delivery by 
division of the pubic joint, etc. Cal- 
lisen’s Operation, the formation of 
an artificial anus by left lumbar colot- 
omy. Carden’s Operation, ampu¬ 
tation at the knee-joint by a long 
anterior and short posterior flap, the 
condyles of the femur being sawed 
through. Carnochan’s Operation, 
the removal of the second division of 
the fifth nerve with the spheno-palatine 
ganglion as far back as the foramen ro- 
tundum. Chopart’s Operation, am¬ 
putation through the mediotarsal joint. 
Civiale's Stone Operation, vertical 
incision of perineum upon a stalf. 
Through this incision and along the 
staff 1 a double-bladed lithotome is in¬ 
troduced into the bladder, the staff 
is removed, and the lithotome with¬ 
drawn with the blades open. Cock’s 
Operation, opening the bladder back 
of an impassable stricture, by cutting 
in mid-line from the apex of the 
prostate gland. Pupuytren’s Stone 
Operation differs from Civiale’s in 
the incision, which is semicircular, 
starting midway between the anus and 
the ischial tuberosity of one side, and 
terminating at the same point on the 
opposite side, and opening the mem¬ 
branous urethra. Emmett’s Opera¬ 
tion, a method for the restoration of 
a lacerated perineum. Gant’s Opera¬ 
tion, section of femur below trochanter 
for hip ankylosis. Hey’s Operation, 
amputation at the tarso-metatarsal ar¬ 
ticulation. Disarticulate the outer 
four joints and saw the projecting in¬ 
ternal cuneiform. What is wrongly 
called Hey’s amputation consists in 
sawing through the bases of the meta¬ 
tarsal bones. Hunterian Operation 
for Aneurism, ligation some distance 
from the sac, so securing sound artery. 
Hypogastric or High Operation for 


Stone. (See Suprapubic Lithotomy.) 
Indian Operation, a method long 
practised in India for the restoration 
of a lost nose. In this operation a flap 
is taken from the forehead. Larrey’s 
Operation, amputation of the shoul¬ 
der-joint by the oval method. Lateral 
Operation, a form of lithotomy opera¬ 
tion. Lembert’s Suture, a method of 
suturing the intestines which inverts the 
peritoneum. Lisfranc’s Operation, 
amputation by disarticulation at the 
tarso-metatarsal articulation. Lith¬ 
otomy Operations. (See Lithotomy.) 
Loreta’s Operation, dilatation of a 
contracted pylorus. Marian Opera¬ 
tion, lithotomy by the apparatus major. 
(See Lithotomy.) Mutter’s Opera¬ 
tion, a method for the restoration of 
the lower lip when lost by accident 
or disease or when removed by opera¬ 
tion. Pirogoff’s Operation, ampu¬ 
tation of the ankle-joint, the posterior 
part of the os calcis being retained 
and united to the sawn surface of 
the tibia. Skey’s Operation, ampu¬ 
tation of the tarso-metatarsal articula¬ 
tion. The outer three joints and the 
first joint are disarticulated, the base 
of the second metatarsal bone being 
sawn through. Spence’s Operation, a 
modified oval amputation of the shoul¬ 
der-joint. Syme’s Operation, ampu¬ 
tation at the ankle-joint by a heel flap, 
the malleoli being removed. Tagliaco- 
tian Operation, for restoration of 
the nose. A nose is cut from the arm, 
all but a narrow pedicle being dissected 
up. The arm is fastened to the head 
by straps, the site of the old nose is 
denuded, and the new one is fixed upon 
it. The pedicle is cut and the arm re¬ 
leased when union occurs. 

Op'erator. An operating surgeon ; 
one in the habit of performing the 
greater surgical operations. 

Oper'cuhim. (Lat.) Lid; cover. 

Ophi'asis. (Gr. o<f £9, “ serpent.”) 
A variety of alopecia areata of serpen¬ 
tine form. 

Ophid'ian. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to serpents. 
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OphiSs'toma. (Or. dcpig, “ serpent,” 
and GTOfjLa, “mouth.”) A genus of intesti¬ 
nal worms with mouths having two lips. 

Oph'ryon. Glabella. 

OphthaPmia, of-thal-me-ah. (Gr. 
6<p0aX,uo$, “the eye.”) Conjunctivitis; 
inflammation of the eye. A generic 
term for conjunctival inflammations. 
Chief forms are : 1. Purulent. 2. Muco¬ 
purulent. 3. Membranous. 4. Gran¬ 
ular. Purulent ophthalmia arises from 
contact with pus, especially with ureth¬ 
ral or vaginal pus, gonorrhoeal or other¬ 
wise. Purulent ophthalmia in the new¬ 
born is known as ophthalmia neona¬ 
torum. Purulent ophthalmia is apt to 
destroy sight. Muco-purulent , a ca¬ 
tarrhal ophthalmia. Very common; 
very contagious; attacks both eyes, and 
gives a good prognosis. Membranous, 
or diphtheritic ophthalmia. The whole 
thickness of the conjunctiva is infiltrated 
with a solid inflammatory new forma¬ 
tion. Granular ophthalmia arises from 
inflamed lymphatic follicles. The pal¬ 
pebral conjunctiva becomes thick, vas¬ 
cular, and rough, and new tissue forms 
in the deeper parts of conjunctiva. (See 
Conjunctivitis.) O. Tarsi,blepharitis. 

OphthaPmic, of-thal-mik. (Gr. 
6<p0aX[io\ ?, “ eye.”) Pertaining to the 
eye. O. Artery. (See Artery.) O. 
Ganglion. (See Ganglion.) O. 
Nerve. (See Nerve.) O. Vein. See 
Vein. 

OphthalmPtis, of-thal-mi-tis. (Gr. 
6<p0aX[±os, “ eye,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
tissues of the eye ; used as synonymous 
with ophthalmia, choroiditis, etc. 

Ophthalmo-blennorrhce'a. Puru¬ 
lent ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmodyn'ia, of-thal-mo-din- 
e-ah. (Gr. dtpOaXpog , “ eye,” and 68uvr), 
“ pain.”) Non-inflammatory pain of the 
eye; orbital neuralgia. 

Ophthalmol 'ogist, o f-th al -m ol -o- 
jist. (Gr. oepdaXpos, “ eye,” and Xoyos, 
“ discourse.”) An oculist; an ophthal¬ 
mic surgeon ; a specialist in ophthalmic 
affections ; one skilled in, or devoted to, 
diseases and abnormalities of the eye. 
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OphthalmoPogy, of-thal-mol-o-j e. 
(From the same.) A treatise on, or de¬ 
scription or science of, the eye. The 
branch of medical science relating to 
the eye and its affections. 

Ophthalmomala'cia. Softening 
of the eyeball. 

Ophthalmom'eter. (Gr. 6<p0aXp.o<s, 
“ eye,” and fierpov, “ measure.”) Eye- 
measurer ; instrument to measure ca¬ 
pacity of the chambers of the eye or 
to determine refraction of cornea. 

Ophthalmople'gia, of-thal-mo-ple- 
je-ah. (Gr. 6<pdaX/j.o?, “ eye,” and TrXrjyrj, 
“ stroke.”) Paralysis of one or more 
of the muscles of the eye. 

Ophthalmopto'sis. (Gr. 6<p0aX/ios, 
u eye,” and Ttrioce$, “ falling.”) Pro¬ 
lapsus of the globe of the eye. Exoph¬ 
thalmia. Hydrophthalmia. 

Ophth&lmorrha'gia. (Gr. 6<p6aX- 
“ eye,” and fiijyvufit, to “ burst 
forth.”) Haemorrhage of the eye. 

Ophthalmorrhex'is. Rupture of 
the eyeball. 

Ophthalmorrhce'a. Discharge from 
the eye. 

OphthaPmoseope, of-thal-mo- 
skope. (Gr. 6<p0aX/xos, “ eye,” and 
t txotvziv , to “ examine.”) An instrument 
with which to examine the interior of 
the eye. Various modifications have 
been devised, the essential portion of 
the instrument consisting of a concave 
mirror having a small perforation in 
the centre; by reflecting the light on 
the retina it enables the internal struc¬ 
tures of the eye to be explored. 

Ophthalmoscopy, of-thal-mos-ko- 
pe. (From the same.) The use of the 
ophthalmoscope; exploration of the 
eyes ; ophthalmoscopic examination. 

Ophthalmos'tasis. (Gr. 6<p0aX< mp, 
“ eye,” and (Traces , “ a standing.”) The 
process of fixing the globe of the eye 
during an ophthalmological operation. 

Ophthal'mostat. (From the same.) 
Speculum oculi. An instrument for 
ophthalmostasis, or securing fixation 
of the eyeball. 
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OphthalmQt/omy, of-thal-mot-o- 
me. (Gr. dtpOaXtLo?, u eye,” and refivetv, 
“ to cut.”) The dissection of the eye. 
Also applied to extirpation of the globe. 

Ophthalmoxy'sis. Scarification of 
conjunctiva. 

O'piane. Narcotine. 

O'pianine. An alkaloid derived 
from opium. 

O'piate. Opium preparation ; hyp¬ 
notic ; anodyne. 

Opioph'agism. (Gr. orcov, “opium,” 
and <payziv, u to eat.”) Opium-eating ; 
the psychology of opium-eating. 

Opisthot'ic. (Gr. oxurOsv, “ be¬ 
hind,” and ous, “ ear.”) Behind the 
ear or organ of hearing. 

OpisthSt'onos. (Gr. oncaOi, “ back¬ 
ward,” and tsivu), to “ stretch.”) A re- 
curvative variety of tetanus. Tetanic 
spasms of the extensor muscles, the 
body being rigidly bent backward. 

O'plum. (Gr. otuov.) A concrete 
juice from the unripe capsules of Pala¬ 
ver somniferum (poppy). Toxic, stimu¬ 
lant narcotic, and anodyne. It con¬ 
tains six principal alkaloids: 

1. Morphine. Gr.^ 
to gr. Hypnotic, ano¬ 
dyne, and narcotic. De¬ 
rivative : Apomorphine, 
from morphine by IIC1. 

Dose as emetic, gr. -£ by 
stomach, gr. -fa hypo¬ 
dermically. 

2. Codeine. Gr. £to 
gr. j. Calmative. Less 
constipating than mor¬ 
phine. 

3. Thebaine. Ateta- 
nizing agent. Not used 
medicinally. 

4. Narceine. Said to 
be the most hypnotic of 
the alkaloids. 

5. Cryptopine. Hyp¬ 
notic and anodyne. Gr. 
i to gr. f 

6. Narcotine. Gr. 1 
to gr. 5. Antiperiodic 
and tetanizer. No nar¬ 
cotic action. 


Besides the above ingredients, opium 
contains ten other alkaloids, wax, pec¬ 
tin, albumin, gum, caoutchouc, salts, 
and coloring matter. The following 
are the preparations of opium, accord¬ 
ing to U. S. Ph. 1880: Pul'vis O'ini: 
Powdered opium. Dose, gr. ss to grs. 
ij. Extradturn O'pii: A watery extract. 
Dose, gr. ss, equal to gr. f of opium. 
Tinctu'ra O'pii: Laudanum. Strength 
in opium, 10 per cent. Tinctu'ra O'pii 
Deodora'ta (McMunn): Strength of 
10 per cent. Liquor O’pii Compos'itus 
(Squibb): Not official. 10 per cent. 
Vi'num O'pii: Sydenham’s laudanum. 
10 per cent. Ace turn O'pii: Black 
drop. 10 per cent. Tinctu'ra O'pii 
Camphor a' ta, or Paregoric : 5ss equals 
gr. f of opium. Morphi'nat Acdtas: 
gr. £ equals gr. j of opium. MorphUnse 
Sul'phas: gr. £ equals gr. j of opium. 
Liq'uor Morphi'nse Sulpha!tis: Majen- 
die’s solution. Not official. Grs. xvj. 
of sulphate of morphine to 3j. Pul'vis 
Morphi'nse, Compos'itus : Tully’s powder. 

1 part of sulphate of morphine in 61 
parts. Pul'vis Ipecacuan'hse et O'pii: 
Dover’s powder. Dose, grs. ij to grs. x. 
10 parts contain 1 part of pulvis opii, 1 
part of pulvis ipecac, and 8 parts of 
saccharum lactis. O'pium Denarcoti- 
satum : Dose, gr. £ to gr. ij. Minimum 
Fatal Dose, ■njj of laudanum has 
killed a child one day old; a few 
drops of paregoric were fatal to a 
child of nine months; gr. £ of mor-. 
phine and grs iv. of crude opium have 
caused death in the adult. Physio¬ 
logical Action of Opium. Medium \ 
Dose: Arrests secretions; stimulates the 
brain ; increases cardiac action and raises 
arterial tension ; contracts the pupil; 
first stimulates the mind, and then 
causes sleep. Headache, depression, 
and constipation follow the sleep. Full 
Dose: Arrests digestion ; causes nau¬ 
sea, vomiting, and diaphoresis ; lowers 
nerve-conduction ; depresses the heart, 
respiration, and temperature; causes 
pruritus ; contracts the pupil; causes 
profound stupor (succeeding in some 
cases to delirium). The after-effects 
are nausea, pruritus, depression, con- 


Combined 
in the plant 
with 

>■ meconic 
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stipation, vertigo, and anorexia. Toxic 
Dose : Cold sweat; slow heart; abol¬ 
ished reflexes ; profound coma; pin¬ 
point pupil (which dilates before death), 
death occurring from paralysis of the 
respiratory centre. Properties. Opium 
is analgesic, hypnotic, diaphoretic, an- 
tispasmodic, narcotic, and a cardiac and 
respiratory depressant. Morphine is 
more anodyne and hypnotic, less stimu¬ 
lant, less convulsant, less constipating, 
and less diaphoretic. Opium is used to 
allay irritation or pain, to produce sleep, 
to check excessive secretion, and to pro¬ 
mote sweat. Treatment op Opium- 
Poisoning. Emetics and the stomach- 
pump. Wash out the stomach with 
strong tea, and give animal charcoal. 
Use faradism, artificial respiration, flag¬ 
ellation over the trajectory of the fifth 
nerve, and give black coffee. Either 
atropine or strychnine may be used as 
a respiratory stimulant. 

Opobal'sam. “ Balsam of Mecca 
“ Balm of Gilead.” The most valued 
of all balsams; it is obtained from the 
Amyris Gileadensis. 

Opoeal'pasum. A gum yielded by 
Acacia gummifera, probably a variety 
of the gum of Bassora or Bagdad. 

OpodePdoc. A liniment consisting 
of a solution of soap in alcohol with the 
addition of camphor and volatile oils. 

Opop'anax. A gum-resin obtained 
from the plant Opopanax chironium , 
formerly called Pastinaca opopanax. 

Opop'anax Ohiro'nlum. An herb 
of Southern Europe, of the natural or¬ 
der Umbelliferse, affording opopanax. 
It has been employed as antispasmodic 
and deobstruent in hysteria, asthma, 
etc. It has been used only to a very 
limited extent in the United States. 

Oppila'tion. (Lat. oppilare, “ to 
close up.”) Obstruction. Obstipation. 
Constipation. Emphraxis. The closing 
of a cavity by adhesion of its parietes. 

Op'pllatives. (From the same.) 
Remedies closing the pores. 

Oppo'nSns. (Lat. opponere , “ to 
oppose.”) Opposing; a name applied 
to certain muscles. See Muscle. 


Oppression. The sensation of 
weight on an affected part; especially 
used with reference to such oppressive 
sense on the chest. 

Op'tic. (Gr. oktoijlcu, “ to see.”) 
Pertaining to vision, to the organ of 
vision, or to the laws and instruments 
of vision. 

Op'tic Disc. The papilla of the 
eye, the entrance of the optic nerve 
upon the retina. 

Optic Foramen. See Foramen. 

Optic Nerve. See Nerve. 

Op'tic Papil'la. Papilla of the 
optic nerve; the optic disc. 

Op'tic Thal'amus. Bed of the 
optic nerve; each of two eminences in 
the anterior and internal part of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. 

Op'tics. (Gr. ditropai, “to see.”) 
The branch of natural science dealing 
with light and vision. 

Optog'raphy. Fixation of images 
on the retina. 

Optom'eter. (Gr. dzro/iac, “ to see,” 
and [Msrpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to measure the accommodative 
power of the eye, or for testing the 
relative sight of patients who cannot 
read without the assistance of glasses. 

O'ra Serra'ta. The serrated border 
or dentate edge of the retina behind the 
posterior margin of the ciliary processes. 

O'ral. (Lat. os, “ mouth.”) Pertain¬ 
ing to the mouth or to speech ; verbal. 

Or'ange. Fruit of several species 
of the genus Citrus ( q. v.). 

Or'ange Peas. Issue-peas formed 
of the dried young unripe fruit of the 
sweet orange or Citrus aurantium. 

Orbic'ular. (Lat. orbiculus , dim. 
of orbis, “ orbit.”) Circular; spherical. 

Orbic'ular Muscles. See Muscle. 

Orbicula're Os. Orbicular bone ; 
small orbed bone of the ear, existing 
in childhood as a separate bone. 

Orbicula'ris. Orbicular; spherical 
or circular ; applied to various muscles. 
See Muscle. 

Orbic'ulus Qilia'ris. Ciliary cir- 
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cle; white circle formed by the ciliary 
ligament, marking the distinction be¬ 
tween the choroid and the iris. 

Or'bit. (Lat. orbita, “ track.”) The 
bony cavity lodging the eye. 

Or'bital. Pertaining to the orbit. 

Or'bital Foramina. See Foramen. 

Or'bitar. Orbital; relating to the 
orbit. 

Or'bitar Nerve. See Nerve. 

Orbito-sphe'noid. Applied to two 
bones, the lesser wings of the sphenoid ; 
according to Prof. Owen, “ the neur- 
apophyses of the neural arch of the 
frontal vertebra in the skull of the 
archetype vertebrate skeleton.” 

Orehei'tis. Orchitis. 

Orchel'la. Roccella tinctoria. A plant 
of the natural order Lichenes, yielding 
the coloring matter called orchil or ar¬ 
chil. 

OrehiSl'gia, or-ke-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
o l oyi<s, “ testicle,” and akyog, “ pain.”) 
Pain in the testicle. 

Orchidot'omy. Castration; or¬ 
chotomy. 

Or'chicxjele, or-ke-o-seel. (Gr. opyts, 
“ testicle,” and xvjl.ij, “ tumor.”) Hernia 
of the testicle; scrotal hernia. Also, 
tumor of the testicles. 

Orchiodyn'ia, or-ke-o-din-e-ah. (Gr. 
opyts, “ testicle,” and ddovrj, “ pain.”) 
Pain in the testicle; neuralgia of the 
testes. Orchialgia. 

Or'chis Mas'cula. The male or¬ 
chis. A European plant, from the 
tubers of which is prepared a sub¬ 
stance called salep. 

Orehi'tis, or-ki-tis. (Gr. opy t$, 
“ testicle,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the testicle. 

Orchbt'omy, or-kot-o-me. (Gr. 
opy 19 , “ testicle,” and ropy, u a cut¬ 
ting.”) Castration ; excision of a testi¬ 
cle ; the operation of extirpating one 
or both of the testes. 

Or'deal Nut. The familiar name 
of the Piiysostigma ( q. v.). 

Or'der. Tribe ; family ; natural or¬ 


der ; a collection of allied genera (Nat. 
Ilist.). 

Ore. A name applied to the mineral 
bodies from which metals are extracted. 
Ores are termed sulphurets when in com¬ 
bination with sulphur, oxides when com¬ 
bined with oxygen, and salts when com¬ 
bined with acids. 

Or'gan. (Lat. organum , from Gr. 
opyavov , “ instrument.”) A defined part 
of an organized being exercising a 
specific function ; a part of an animal 
or vegetable body capable of perform¬ 
ing some special and appropriate act, 
or having a determinate office in the 
animal economy, as the eye in vision, 
the heart in circulation, etc. 

Or'gan of Giral'des. Parepidid¬ 
ymis ; a small body lying in front of 
the spermatic cord just above the epi¬ 
didymis ; regarded by Giraldes as the 
remains of the Wolffian body. 

Organ of Rosenmtiller. Paro¬ 
varium. 

Organ'ic. Pertaining to organs, or 
to organized structure, or to beings pos¬ 
sessed of structure ; consisting of, pos¬ 
sessing, or affecting organs. Derived 
from organs or organized beings. Ap¬ 
plied especially to organic diseases, in¬ 
volving lesion of structure, as distin¬ 
guished from merely functional disor¬ 
ders ; and, in the classification of com¬ 
pound substances, to organic substances, 
produced by the operation of animal 
or vegetable life, as starch, sugar, etc., 
as distinguished from inorganic sub¬ 
stances, derived from the lifeless min¬ 
eral world, as salt, alum, etc. 

Organ'ic Chemistry. See Chem¬ 
istry. 

Organ'ic Disease. Disease con¬ 
cerning an organ itself, or due to im¬ 
pairment of the structure of a part; 
an affection consisting of organic lesion, 
and not simply the result of disturbed 
function. 

Organ'ic Force. The power re¬ 
siding in organized bodies of generating 
from organic matter the individual or¬ 
gans. Vital force. 
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Organ'ic Har'mony, Law of. The 

doctrine that the parts of an organic 
being exhibit a harmony and inter¬ 
dependence, so that from an examina¬ 
tion of one organ the entire form of an 
organism may be reconstructed. 

Organic MoPecules. Spallanzani’s 
term for “ certain floating bodies sup¬ 
posed to exist in the male semen, and 
regarded as primordial monads of pecu¬ 
liar activity, existing through all nature, 
and constituting the nutrient elements 
of living matter.” The vital germs of 
Darwin. 

Organ'ic Polar'ity. Herbert Spen¬ 
cer’s term for “ the power, force, or tend¬ 
ency by which lost parts are repaired.” 

Organ'igism. Anatomism ; the op¬ 
posite of vitalism ; the doctrine which 
undertakes to explain the phenomena 
of organism by the arrangement of 
parts. Also, the doctrine of the locali¬ 
zation of disease—considering it always 
organic. 

Or'ganism. (Gr. opyavov, “ organ.”) 
Organic structure or arrangement; an 
organized being. An animal or veg¬ 
etable body endowed with a separate 
existence. The living economy. The 
aggregate of vital actions in organized 
beings. 

Organization. (From the same.) 
The structure or method of formation 
of a living being. Organism. The 
process of being formed into living tis¬ 
sue. The parts constituting, and laws 
regulating, an organized body. 

Or'ganized. Having organic struc¬ 
ture ; composed of, or furnished with, 
organs. Organized bodies are animal 
and vegetable bodies, or those endowed 
with life. 

Organog'eny, or-gan-oj-en-e. (Gr. 
dpyavov, “ organ,” and yewaw, to “ be¬ 
get.”) The doctrine of the formation 
of the organs. 

Organoleptic. Plastic. 

Organol'ogy, or-gan-ol-o-je. (Gr. 
dpyavov, “organ,”- and koyo$, “dis¬ 
course.”) That branch of physiology 
which treats of the different organs. 


Org&nond'mia. (Gr. dpyavov, “ or¬ 
gan,” and vop.<>$, “ law.”) The doctrine 
of the laws of organic life. 

Or'gasm. (Gr. dp-yaw , to “ desire 
vehemently.”) Strong impulse ; eager 
desir.e or appetite; ardent excitement. 
Erethism. Venereal desire ; lust. Es¬ 
pecially the crisis of coition, or height 
of venereal excitement during sexual 
intercourse. 

Org&stiea. Diseases affecting the 
procreative power. 

Orien'tal Boil. Aleppo button. 

Orien'tal Ty'phus. The plague. 

Or'iflge. (Lat. os, “mouth,” and 
facere, “ to make.”) Mouth ; entrance ; 
aperture. 

Orig'anum. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Labiatse. Also the 
name (U. S. Ph.) for Origanum vul- 
gare, or common marjoram. It has a 
strong fragrant odor and an aromatic 
and bitterish taste. Origanum is a 
gentle tonic and excitant. 

Or'igin. Source; the head, com¬ 
mencement, or more fixed attachment 
of a muscle, the other extremity being 
its insertion. 

Orismdl'ogy. (Gr. opiopa, “ bound¬ 
ary,” and Xoyo<i, “ discourse.”) Ter¬ 
minology. 

Omithol'ogy. (Gr. opvts, “ bird,” 
and h>yo<s, “ discourse.”) The science 
of birds. 

Or'nus. Wild ash ; the 0. Europxa 
is the Fraxinus Ornus. 

Or'piment. ( Quasi , Lat. auri pig- 
mentum , “ pigment of gold,” from its 
color.) Formula, As 2 S 3 . King’s yel¬ 
low. A poisonous sulphuret of arsenic, 
occurring sometimes in prismatic crys¬ 
tals of the trimetric system. 

Orrhy'men. (Gr. dp/5o?, “serum,” 
and bpryj, “ membrane.”) A serous 
membrane. 

Orrhymenl'tis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of a serous membrane. 

Or'ris Root. Florentine orris. Rhi¬ 
zome of Iris florentina; aromatic and 
astringent. 
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Ortharthrag'ra. (Gr. dpOo ?, 
“straight,” apOpov, “joint,” and ay pa, 
“ seizure.”) True gout. 

Orthog'nathous. (Gr. 6pdo$, 
“straight,” and yvado?, “jaw.”) Hav¬ 
ing an upright jaw, implying large facial 
angle. 

Orthomor'phja. A making straight 
or normal, as by surgery. 

Orthopsedi'a. (Gr. opdo<s, “straight,” 
and xac$, “ child.”) That branch of 
medical treatment devoted to the cor¬ 
rection and prevention of deformities 
in children ; applied more widely to the 
treatment of physical deformity in gen¬ 
eral. 

Orthopsed'ic. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to orthopaedia, or the rem¬ 
edy of deformities. 

Orthoped'ic. Orthopaedic. 

Orthopnoe'a, or-thop-ne-ah. (Gr. 
6pdo<;, “ upright,” and nvorj, “ breath¬ 
ing.”) Dyspnoea requiring upright pos¬ 
ture. Necessity of erect position, owing 
to incapability of breathing while in 
the horizontal posture. 

Orthoprax'is. (Gr. 6p0o$, “straight,” 
and npafffTio, to “ make.”) Applied to 
the mechanical treatment of deformities. 

Or'thoscope. (Gr. op0o$, “straight,” 
and axoneiv, “ to examine.”) An instru¬ 
ment with which to examine the eye 
through water contained in a peculiar 
glass cup placed upon the eye, neutral¬ 
izing the refraction of the cornea. 

Orthot'onos. Tetanic rigid exten¬ 
sion of the body in a straight line. 

Ory'za. The rice-plant. A Linnaean 
genus of the natural order Graminacese. 

Ory'za Sati'va. The name of the 
rice-plant, one of the cereals. It is 
cultivated in all warm climates, espe¬ 
cially where the land can be inundated. 
The grain is a light, nutritious food, 
easy of digestion. 

Os. (Lat.; gen. ossis .) A bone ; a 
portion of the skeleton. Ossa longa 
are the long or cylindrical bones; ossa 
lata, the flat or broad bones; and ossa 
crassa, the short bones. See Bone. 


Os. (Lat.; gen. oris.') A mouth ; 
an entrance, orifice, or passage. 

Os Exter'num. The entrance into 
the vagina; distinguished from the os 
internum or os uteri. 

Os Inter'num. The os uteri, os 
tincse, or orifice of the uterus. 

Os Tincse. Os uteri. 

Os U'teri. The mouth of the womb. 
See Uterus. 

Os'cheal, os-ke-al. (Lat. oayrj, 
“ scrotum.”) Pertaining to the scrotum. 

Oscheocar 9 ino'ma, os-ke-o-kar-sin- 
o-mah. (Gr. dayy, “ scrotum,” and 
xapxtvw/ia, “ cancer.”) Cancer of the 
scrotum ; chimney-sweep’s cancer. 

Os'checxjele, os-ke-o-seel. (Gr. 6 <ryr}, 
“ scrotum,” and “tumor.”) Scrotal 
tumor ; scrotal dropsy. Applied espe¬ 
cially to scrotal hernia ; a hernia which 
has descended into the scrotum. 

Oscheon'cus. Scrotal swelling. 

Os'cheopl&sty, os - ke - o - plas - te. 
(Gr. 6 <ryy], “ scrotum,” and r.Xaaaio, to 
“form.”) Operation for restoration of 
the scrotum from neighboring healthy 
parts, after removal of fungous por¬ 
tions. 

Osehl'tis, os-ki-tis. (Gr. onyj h 
“ scrotum,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the scrotum. 

OsQilla'tion, os-sil-ay-shun. (Lat. 
oscillare, “ to swing.”) Wavy, swing¬ 
ing, or tremulous motion ; vibration. A 
partial rotatory movement of the eye¬ 
ball on its axis. Boerhaave’s term for 
muscular irritability. See Irritabil¬ 
ity. 

Osgilla'tion of the I'ris. Irido- 

donesis ; alternate contraction and dila¬ 
tation (hippus pupill-sb) or trembling of 
the iris. 

Os' 9 itant. (Lat. oscitare, “to gape.”) 
Yawning; gaping. 

Oscula'tor. (Lat. osculari, “ to 
kiss.”) Kissing muscle ; the orbicularis 
oris, or muscle forming the substance 
of the lips. 

Os'mazome. (Gr. o’<t/oj, “odor,” and 
“ sauce.”) An alcoholic extract 
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of muscular fibre, which imparts to 
soups the flavor of meat. 

Osmidro'sis. (Cr. dap-q, “ odor,” 
and [dfuus, “sweat.”) Any morbid altera¬ 
tion of the perspiratory secretion affect¬ 
ing its odor; odorous perspiration; sweat 
of unusual odor. Used chiefly for 
bromidrosis, or fetid perspiration. 

Os'mium. (Gr. ocrjurj, an “odor.”) 
Symbol, Os. A rare, hai’d, infusible 
metal of 22.4 sp. gr., the heaviest known 
metal. It derives its name from the 
pungent smell of osmic acid, the vol¬ 
atile oxide of osmium. 

Osmom'eter. (Gr. aar/io?, “ im¬ 
pulsion,” and /isrpov, “measure.”) In¬ 
strument to measure osmose. An ap¬ 
paratus for exhibiting the osmotic 
force. 

Os'mose. (Gr. w<r/j.oq, “impulse.”) 
Passage of fluids or crystalloids in so¬ 
lution through a porous septum. Os¬ 
mosis. 

Osmo'sis. (From the same.) Os¬ 
mose. The phenomena of liquid cir¬ 
culation through a porous septum. 
Graham made a study by putting dis¬ 
tilled water on one side of a diaphragm 
and various liquids on the other. If 
more of the water passes through the 
septum than of the other liquid, the 
osmosis is positive; if more of the 
other liquid, it is negative. Osmotic 
action may be due to capillary force or 
to chemical action on the diaphragm, | 
The separation of the constituents of 
mixtures or the decomposition of chem¬ 
ical compounds by osmosis is dialysis. 
Dialysis is the process of separating 
crystalloids and colloids by osmosis 
through a colloid septum, such as parch¬ 
ment paper. A crystalloid passes 
through, and a colloid does not. A 
crystalloid is a body capable of assum¬ 
ing crystalline form. A colloid can 
only assume an irregular or globular 
form. A diffusate is a substance cap¬ 
able of osmosing through an animal 
membrane. A dialysate is a substance 
which does not pass through. 

Osmot'ic. Pertaining to osmose. 


Osmot'ic Force. The force where¬ 
by liquids are impelled through moist 
membranes and porous septa in exper¬ 
iments of endosmose and exosmose. 
The power inducing osmose. 

Osphresiol'ogy, os-fre-se-ol-o-je. 
(Gr. o(T<fprj<Tt$, “ smelling,” and i.<>yos, 
“ discourse.”) The doctrine of olfac¬ 
tion and odors. 

Osphyal'gla, os-fe-al-je-ah. (Gr. 
6 <j<pu<z, “ loin.” and alyos, “ pain.”) Pain 
in the loins ; sciatica. 

Osphyl'tis, os-fe-i-tis. (Gr. 6 <r<yuc, 
“ loin,” and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the loins or of the hip- 
joint. 

Os'sa. (Lat.; pi. of os, a “ bone.”) 
Bones. See Os, and Bone. 

Os'sa Innomina'ta. Unnamed 
bones ; two large irregular bones, form¬ 
ing the sides and forepart of the cav¬ 
ity of the pelvis. 

Ossa Triquetra. Wormian bones. 

Os'sein. (Lat. os, “ bone.”) A pe¬ 
culiar gelatin of bones ; to be carefully 
distinguished from ostein. 

Os'seous. (From the same.) Bony ; 
resembling bone ; composed of bone. 

Os'sicle. (Lat. ossiculum, dim. of 
os, “ bone.”) A little bone. 

Ossic'ula Audi'tus. “ Little bones 
of hearing;” a term for the series of 
small bones, malleus, incus, os orbicu- 
lare, and stapes, within the cavity of 
the tympanum. 

Ossic'ulum. Ossicle. 

Ossif'erous. (Lat. os, “ bone,” and 
ferre, “ to bear.”) Producing or con¬ 
taining bone. 

Ossiflea'tion. (Lat. os, “ bone,” 
and fieri, “ to become.”) Development 
of, or conversion into, bone. Forma¬ 
tion of bone. Two forms—1. Intra- 
membranous: The parts are first form¬ 
ed in membrane, and from one or more 
points (centres of ossification) lime- 
salts are deposited in radiating spiculae 
(osteogenic fibres), inclosing the osteo¬ 
blasts. From these fibres the process 
spreads, and vascularization takes place 
by means of vessels from adjacent parts. 
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2. Intra-cartilaginous: The parts are 
first formed in cartilage, and are then 
converted into bone. The cartilage- 
cells at the centre of ossification be¬ 
come larger and ranged in rows. The 
matrix increases and separates the cells. 
Lime-salts are deposited between the 
cell-rows enclosing the rows and the 
spaces called primary areolae. Blood¬ 
vessels which carry many osteoblasts, 
and which spring from the deep layer 
of the periosteum, pass inward, absorb 
the walls of the primary areolae, and 
form the medullary spaces. The walls 
of the spaces are thickened by layers 
of osteoblasts forming lamellae, till only 
a channel remains, the Haversian canal. 
The cartilage-cells are converted into 
osteoblasts. 

Ost&l'gla. (Gr. otrreov, “ bone,” 
and cikyos, “ pain.”) Pain in, or neu¬ 
ralgia of, the bones. 

Os'tein. (Gr. ogtsov, “ bone.”) The 
osseous substance of bony tissue; to 
be carefully distinguished from ossein. 

Ostei'tis. (Gr. octtsov, “ bone,” and 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Ostitis. 
Inflammation of bone. 

Ostei'tis Defor'mans. Osteitis 
with abundant superficial bone-forma¬ 
tion. 

Ostei'tis Fungo'sa. A form of 
osteitis in which interstitial granula¬ 
tions cause absorption of the bone. 

Ostem'bryon. Lithopaedion. 

Ostempye'sis. Suppurative lesion 
in bone. 

Osteoanabro'sis. (Gr. 6<tt eov, 
“ bone,” dva, “ up,” and ftpuxns, “ eat¬ 
ing.”) Dr. Cumin’s term for simple 
absorption of bone unattended by sup¬ 
puration. 

Osteoan'eurism. Pulsating tumor 
of bone, from aneurismal dilatation of 
its vessels. 

Osteoarthrl'tis. Chronic articular 
inflammation accompanying rheuma¬ 
tism. 

Os'teoblast. (Gr. Barsov , “bone,” 
and fikaaros, “germ.”) A term applied 
to certain large nucleated germinal cells 


of ossifying tissue, forming the begin¬ 
ning of the development of bone. 

Osteoc&mp'sia. Curvature of bone. 

Os'teo 9 ele, os-te-o-seel. (Gr. daraov, 

“ bone,” and xrjkr h “ tumor.”) Applied 
to an uncommon form of hernia with 
cartilaginous and bony sac. Osseous 
induration of testicle. 

Oste 69 ephalo'ma, os-te-o-sef-al-o- 
mah. Osteocancer ; malignant ostoid ; 
true malignant tumor of bone, a va¬ 
riety of cancer. 

Osteocla'sis. The therapeutic frac¬ 
turing of a bone. 

Os'teoelasts. (Gr. oVreov, “ bone,” 
and xkaio , to “break.”) Myeloplaxes; ap¬ 
plied to certain multinucleated masses, 
giant-cells, in bone; probably import¬ 
ant agents in absorption of osseous 
tissues. 

Osteoeol'la. (Gr. oartov, “ bone,” 
and xokka, “ glue.”) Bone-glue ; bone- 
cement ; a particular carbonate of lime 
found in Germany and elsewhere, for¬ 
merly administered to promote callus- 
formation and reunion of fractured 
bones. 

Os'teocope. (Gr. Barsov, “ bone,” 
and zo 7 Tf> 9 , “ fatigue.”) Bone-ache ; pain 
in the bones, especially of syphilitic 
character. 

Osteodgn'tine. A modification of 
dentine closely resembling osseous tis¬ 
sue. 

Osteodias'tasis. Separation of 
bones. 

Osteodyn'Ia. os-te-o-din-e-ah. (Gr. 
Barsov , “ bone.” and 68 ovr h “ pain.”) 
Pain in a bone; chronic bone-ache. 
Ostalgia. 

Osteogen'esis. (Gr. Barsov, “ bone,” 
and ysvsac?, “ generation.”) Osteogeny. 
Bone-formation. The growth or devel¬ 
opment of bone. 

Osteog'raphy. (Gr. Barsov, “ bone,” j 
and ypayecv, “ to write.”) A descrip¬ 
tion of the bones. 

Os'teoid. (Gr. Barsov, “ bone,” and 
stSo 9 , “ resemblance.”) Resembling 
bone. Virchow’s term for soft, un- 
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calcified osseous tissue. Also, a cal¬ 
careous incrustation of normal tissue 
or of fibrous tumors. 

Os'teoid Can'cer. Bone-like can¬ 
cer ; sarcomatous tumor growing in or 
from a bone. Ossified fibrous or medul¬ 
lary cancer. 

OstedUogy, os-te-ol-o-je. (Gr. oareov, 
“ bone,” and kayos, “ discourse.”) A 
treatise on, or the science of, bones or 
the skeleton. That branch of anatomy 
treating of bones. 

Osteol'ysis. Absorption of bone. 

Osteo'ma. (Gr. ogtsov, “ bone,” 
and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) Exostosis. 
Bony tumor ; a tumor composed of os¬ 
seous tissue ; calcareous concretion de¬ 
posited on osseous surfaces. 

Osteomala/cia, os-te-o-mal-ay-she- 
ah. (Gr. oareov, “ bone,” and pakaxta, 

“ softness.”) Softening of the bones ; 
a fatal disease in which, after having 
become hard, a bone again grows soft, 
indicating deficiency of phosphate of 
lime. Mollities Ossium (q. v.). 

Osteomyelitis. (Gr. dareov, “bone,” 
puskos, u marrow,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Medullitis. Diffuse in¬ 
flammation of the lining membrane and 
medulla of bone, with implication of the 
surrounding cancellous tissue, due to in¬ 
fective microorganisms. It is common 
in children and young adults. As a 
primary disease, it is rare after full de¬ 
velopment of the skeleton. It may 
occur without direct exposure of the 
medulla to microorganisms from with¬ 
out (the so-called spontaneous form), 
or after such exposure (the traumatic 
form). 

Osteomy'elum. (Gr. oareov, “bone,” 
and puekos, u marrow.”) Marrow; bone- 
marrow. 

Osteonabrosis. Osteoanabrosis. 

Osteon/cus. Bony tumor ; exos¬ 

tosis. 

Osteonecro'sis. Death of bone ; 
necrosis. 

Osteon'osus. Disease of bone. 

Osteopse'dion. (Gr. oareov, “ bone,” I 


and nous, “ child.”) Lithopsedion ; an 
ossified foetus. 

Osteophy'ma. Osteoncus. 

Os'teophyte. (Gr. oareov, “ bone,” 
and <purov, “ a growth.”) Osseous tu¬ 
mor ; osteoncus; small bony outgrowth; 
deposition of bony matter ; exostosis. 

Osteoplas'ty. (Gr. oareov, “ bone,’ 
and rJ.aaaoj, to “ form.”) Plastic opera¬ 
tion for the repair of bone. 

Osteoporo'sis. (Gr. oareov, ;£ bone,” 
and nopos, “ pore.”) A morbid porosity 
of the bones; conversion of the com¬ 
pact tissue of bone into the cancellous. 

Osteor'raphy. Bone-suture. 

Osteosarco'ma, os-te-o-sar-ko-mah. 
(From Gr. Oareov, “ bone,” and sar¬ 
coma.') Sarcomatous tumor growing 
from bone. A form of sarcoma occur¬ 
ring in bones in which a mass of round 
or spindle-shaped sarcomatous cells are 
developed with and in an osseous ma¬ 
trix. The matrix of the sarcoma is 
converted into bone. See Sarcoma. 

Osteosclero'sis. Induration of 
bone. 

Osteosteato'ma. (Gr. oareov, 
“ bone,” <rreap, “ fat,” and suffix -oma, 
“ tumor.”) Fatty tumor or degenera¬ 
tion of bone. 

Os'teotome. (Gr. oareov, “ bone,” 
and repveiv, “ to cut.”) A bone-saw. 
An instrument for cutting through 
bone. 

Osteot'omist. (From the same.) 
An instrument to cut the fcetal cra¬ 
nium in order to admit of delivery. 

Osteot'omy. (From the same.) 
Surgical operation upon bone, or re¬ 
moval of bone. 

Os'teotrlte. (Gr. dareov, “ bone,” 
and Tp’ftuj, to “ wear away.”) A sur¬ 
gical instrument to scrape bones or to 
remove the carious portions of bone. 

Ostl'tis. Osteitis. 

Os'tium. (Lat. os, “ mouth.”) A 
door, gate, or mouth. 

Os’tium Abdomina’le. The ori¬ 
fice at the fimbriated extremity of the 
I Fallopian tube. 
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Os'tium Uteri'num. The orifice ! 
at the uterine extremity of the Fal¬ 
lopian tube. 

Os'toid. Osteoid. 

Otacous'tic. Aiding audition. 

Otal'gia, o-tal-je-ah. (Or. ob?, “ ear,” 
and alyo?, “pain.”) Ear-ache ; pain in, 
or neuralgia of, the ear. 

Othaemato'ma. Haematoma of the 
ear. 

Othelco'sis. Suppuration or ul¬ 
ceration of the ear. 

Otia'trics. Treatment of diseases 
of the ear. 

O'tic. (Gr. on?, “ ear.”) Pertaining 
to the ear; auricular. Applied to a 
remedy for diseases of the ear. 

O'tic Ganglion. See Ganglion. 

Otirrhcea. Otorrhoea. 

Oti'tis. (Gr. ob?, “ ear," and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the ear ; usually acute inflammation 
of the middle ear, or otitis media acuta. 
O. Externa, inflammation of the auri¬ 
cle and external auditory canal. O. 
Media, inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the middle ear, either 
acute, chronic, catarrhal, or purulent. 

Otoclei'sis. Closure of the ear. 

Otoco'nia. Otoliths. 

O'tocrane. (Gr. ob?, “ear,” and 
xpaviov , “ head.”) The cranial cavity 
for the reception of the osseo-cartilag- 
inous capsule of the labyrinth of the 
ear. 

Otodyn'ia. Otalgia. 

Otog'raphy. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
ypcupeiv, “ to write.”) Description of 
the ear. 

O'toliths. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and XtOo?, 

“ stone.”) Granules of carbonate of 
lime found in the labyrinth of the 
ear. 

Otdl'ogy, o-tol-o-je. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” 
and /.oyo?, “ discourse.”) A treatise on, 
or the science of, the ear. The branch 
of anatomy treating of the structure of 
the car. 

Otomyco'sis. Presence of fungi 
in the auditory meatus. 


Oton'cus. Aural tumor. 

Otop'athy. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
xaOo?, “ affection.”) Affection of the 
ear. 

O'tophone. (Gr. ob?, “ear,” and 
<paj>rj, “sound.”) An ear-trumpet. 

O'topl&sty. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
izkaaau), to “form.”) Plastic operation 
on the ear. 

Otopyo'sis. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
7zuov, “ pus.”) Purulent discharge from 
the ear. 

Otorrha/gla. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
firjyvop. 1 , to “ burst out.”) Haemorrhage 
from the ear. 

Otorrhoe'a. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
/Jecv, “ to flow.”) A purulent or muco¬ 
purulent discharge from the external 
auditory canal, usually due to sup¬ 
purative inflammation of the middle 
ear, the discharge escaping through 
a perforation in the tympanic mem¬ 
brane. 

O'toseope. (Gr. -ob?, “ear,” and 
ffxonetv, “ to examine.”) An instrument 
with which to examine the ear. A 
flexible stethoscope, one end to be 
placed within the external meatus of 
the patient’s ear, the other applied to 
the surgeon’s, in order to determine 
whether the Eustachian tube is ob¬ 
structed. 

Otot'omy. (Gr. ob?, “ ear,” and 
Ts/xveiv, “ to cut.”) Dissection of the 
ear. 

Ou'loid, oo-loyd. (Gr. ob/.rj, “ cica¬ 
trix,” and eibo?. “resemblance.”) Uloid. 
Cicatrix-like. Erasmus Wilson’s term 
for a form of cicatrix, unattended by 
open sore, ulcer, or solution of con¬ 
tinuity, met with in lupus, syphilis, 
elephantiasis, etc. 

Oulor'rhagy, oo-lor-ra-je. (Gr. obXov , 
“ gums,” and paya?, “ rupture.”) A dis¬ 
charge from the gums. Ulorrhagia. 

Ounce. (Lat. uncia .) A weight, 
the twelfth part of a pound troy ; six¬ 
teenth part of a pound avoirdupois. 

Ourol'ogy. Urinology. 

Ouros'copy. Uroscopy. 
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O'va. (Lat.) PL of Ovum (q.v.). 

Ovalbu'min. Albumen. 

Oval Foramen. See Foramen. 

Oval Fossa. See Fossa. 

Ovari&l'gla. (Lat. ovarium , 
“ ovary,” and Gr. aXyoq, “ pain.”) Ovar- 
algia. Pain in, or neuralgia of, the 
ovary. 

Ova'rian. Pertaining to ovary. 

Ovarian Tumor. See Tumor. 

Ova'riogele. Ovarian hernia or 
tumor. 

Ovariogente'sis. Puncture of the 
ovary. 

Ovarlot'omy. (From ovarium , and 
Gr. ro/j.rj , “a cutting.”) An unclassical 
term applied to excision of one or both 
ovaries. Usually performed for the 
removal of cystic tumors, generally 
through the abdominal walls, occa¬ 
sionally through the vagina. The 
purer term is oophorectomy. 

Ovari'tis. (From ovarium , and Gr. 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) An un¬ 
classical term for inflammation of the 
ovary, usually chronic and resulting 
in sclerosis from overgrowth of con¬ 
nective tissue. Oophoritis is the pref¬ 
erable term. 

Ova'rium. Ovary. 

O'vary. (Lat. ovarium, from ovum , 
“ egg Gr. wapiov , “ little egg.”) Ova¬ 
rium ; testis muliebris ; obphoron ; the 
organ of generation in the female where 
ova are formed; connected with the 
uterus by the broad ligament. 

Overrid'ing. Overlapping of the 
end of one fragment of a fractured 
bone upon the other. 

Ovicap'sule. The external coat of 
the small spherical vesicles, or Graafian 
follicles, contained in the stroma of a 
mammalian ovary. 

O'viduct. Fallopian tube. 

Ovina'tion. (Lat. ovis, “ sheep.”) 
Inoculation with sheep-pox virus. 

Ovip'arous. (Lat. ovum , “egg.” 
and parire, “ to bring forth.”) Egg- 
producing ; applied to animals bring¬ 
ing forth their young in the egg. 


O'visac. Graafian follicle. 

Ovovivip'arous. Applied to cer¬ 
tain animals which are oviparous, but 
hatch the eggs within the body. 

Ovula/tion, o-vyu-lay-shun. The 
formation and discharge of ovula. Also, 
the development of the embryo from 
the ovum. 

O'vule. (Lat. ovulum , dim. of ovum, 
“egg.”) Ovulum. Ovarian vesicle, 
which, when fecundated, becomes em¬ 
bryo. Germ-cell, the ovum previous to 
impregnation. O. of Naboth, enlarge¬ 
ment of the cervical glands of the uterus 
caused by obstruction of their orifices. 

Ovulum. Ovule. 

O'vum. (Lat., “ egg.” Gr. a>ov.) 
Egg. The germ-cell or ovule after im¬ 
pregnation has taken place; embryo and 
its membranes. Also, the common do¬ 
mestic fowl’s egg, the white of which 
constitutes albumen. 

Oxag'id. (From oxygen and acid.) 
Oxyacid. An acid containing oxygen, 
as distinguished from hydracid or one 
in which there is no oxygen. 

Oxal'ic Ag'id. Sometimes called 
acid of sugar or essence of sugar. An 
acid found in sorrel and other vegeta¬ 
ble substances, usually obtained by de¬ 
composing sugar with nitric acid. In 
quantities it is highly poisonous, and 
has sometimes been mistaken, with fa¬ 
tal results, for sulphate of magnesium, 
which it resembles in appearance. 

Oxalu/ria. The presence of oxalic 
acid or oxalate-of-lime crystals in the 
urine. 

Oxalu'ric Ag'id. An acid present 
in normal urine \ allied to uric acid. 

Oxida/tion. The conversion of sub¬ 
stances into oxides by combining with 
them a certain portion of oxygen. 

Ox'ide. A compound of oxygen 
with another element destitute of acid 
and salifying properties. 

Oxyaesthe'sia. Increased power 
of sensation. 

Ox'ygen. (Gr. ocu?, “ sour,” and 
yswau), to “produce.”) Symbol. 0. 
A colorless, tasteless, gaseous element 
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supporting life and combustion. It 
forms about a fifth (by volume) of at¬ 
mospheric air, about one-third of solid 
earth, and about nine-tenths of water. 
It is essential to the respiration of ani¬ 
mals, but when inhaled undiluted causes 
speedy death. It has been employed 
with success in chronic pneumonia, 
asthma, asphyxia, chlorosis, anaemia, 
diabetes, etc. 

Oxygena'tion. Saturation with ox¬ 
ygen. Applied to any combination with 
oxygen. Used as equivalent to “ oxida¬ 
tion,” but of more general import. 

Oxyhaemogio'bin. A combination 
of haemoglobin and oxygen. 

Ox'ymel. (Gr. ofo 9 , “ acid,” and 
/j.sJ. 1 , “ honey.”) A mixture of vinegar 
and honey boiled to a syrup. 

Oxymu'riate of Lime. Chloride 
of lime or bleaching-powder. 

Oxyo'pia. (Gr. 0 * 09 , “ sharp,” and 
wil>, “ eye.”) Excessive acuteness of 
vision. 

Ox'ysalt. A salt having oxygen 
in both base and acid. 

Oxytocic. (Gr. o’?o 9 , “ rapid,” and 


r oxo$, “ childbirth.”) Accelerating par¬ 
turition. Applied to a medicine which 
promotes quick delivery, as ergot, etc. 

Oxyu'ris Vermicula'ris. The 
thread-worm of the human rectum, a 
species of nematoid parasite. See 
Entozoa. 

Ozae'na. (Gr. ofy, “ stench.”) A 
fetid nasal discharge, usually due to 
the presence of syphilitic ulceration 
of the pituitary membrane. 

O'zone. (Gr. o^eiv, 11 to smell.”) 
Formula, 0 3 . A peculiar odorous, 
gaseous substance, considered an allo- 
tropic or condensed modification of ox¬ 
ygen. It is believed to exist both in 
air and water. 

Ozon'ic E'ther. A highly inflam¬ 
mable solution of peroxide of hydrogen 
in ether, recommended for diffusion in 
the form of spray in the sick-chamber 
on account of its great purifying power. 
It has been employed in the treatment 
of diabetes. 

OzonQm'eter. (From ozone , and 
Gr. perpov, “ measure.”) Ozonoscope. 
An instrument for ascertaining the 
quantity of ozone in atmosphere. 


P&b'ulum. Food ; aliment. 

Pacchio'nian Bodies. Certain 
small whitish granular eminences found 
under the dura mater, projecting into 
the superior longitudinal sinus, etc. 
Also called the glands of Pacchioni, 
or Pacchionise glandulse. 

Pachse'mia, pak-e-me-ah. (Gr. 
7r a/09, “ thick.” and alpa , “ blood.”) 
Too great thickening of the blood; 
blood-thickening. 

Pachyblepharo'sis. (Gr. ra/09, 
“ thick,” and ftXsyapov, “ eyelid.”) Pal¬ 
pebral thickening; thickening of the 
tissue of the eyelid from chronic in¬ 


flammation, obstruction of the Mei- ; 
bomian glands, etc. 

Pachydermatocele, pak-e-der- 
mat-o-seel. (Gr. -a/ 09 , “ thick,” deppa, 
u skin,” and zijb?, “ tumor.”) Tumor 
due to hypertrophy of the skin and sub¬ 
cutaneous connective tissue; usually 
congenital. 

Pachyder'mia, pak-e-der-me-ah. 
(Gr. ra/09, “ thick.” and dsppa, “ skin.”) 
Chronic thickened state of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue. Elephantiasis. 

Pachylo'sis. (Gr. ra/ 09 , “ thick.”) 
Pachydermia ; condensation and thick- 
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ened state of the skin, due to hyper¬ 
trophy of the cutaneous papillae. 

Paehymeningi'tis. (Gr. n a/o?, 
“ thick.” pevty£, “ membrane,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the dura mater. In general, inflam¬ 
mation and thickening of the mem¬ 
branes of the brain or spinal cord. 

Pachyme'ninx. (Gr. Tza^u?, “thick,” 
and nrjviys. “ membrane.”) The dura 
mater. 

Pacliyu'sis. Thickening. 

Pacin'ian Cor'puscles. (After the 
Italian anatomist, Pacini.) Small oval 
bodies at the peripheral extremities of 
nerve-fibres of the foot, hand, etc. See 
Corpuscle. 

Paedarthroc / a 9 e. Fungous articu¬ 
lar inflammation in children. 

Psedatro'phia. (Gr. -a;?, “ child,” 
and arpoyta, “ wasting.”) Atrophy of 
children. 

Peederas'tia. (Gr. rate, “ boy,” and 
epujq, “ sensual love.”) Pederasty ; un¬ 
natural lust for a boy ; sodomy. 

Paedia'tries. (Gr. rat?, “ child,” and 
larpsca, “ medical treatment.”) Pae- 
diatry ; the treatment of children’s dis¬ 
eases. 

Psedonosdl'ogy. (Gr. rate, “child,” 
voffo$, “disease,” and Xoyog, “discourse.”) 
The science or investigation of the dis¬ 
eases of childhood. 

Psedon'osus. Disease of childhood. 

Psedot'rophy. (Gr. rat?, “ child,” 
and rpetpsev, “ to nourish.”) That di¬ 
vision of hygiene pertaining to the 
nourishment of children. 

Pain. (Gr. aAyo$, or dduvij ; Lat. 
dolor ; Fr. douleur.') Ache ; suffering ; 
distressing sensation. Labor-pains are 
the distressing sensations that accom¬ 
pany labor, and are owing to uterine 
contraction. 

Painter’s Colic. Lead colic ; colica 
pictonuin ; spasmodic painful contrac¬ 
tion of the muscular fibres of the in¬ 
testines due to the long-continued in¬ 
gestion of lead. Frequent in house- 


painters from the use of carbonate of 
lead. See Colic. 

Pal'atal. Pertaining to the palate. 

Pal'ate. (Lat. palatum.) The roof 
or upper part of the cavity of the 
mouth. The Palatum (q. v.). 

Palate, Hard. Palatum durum. 

Palate, Soft. Palatum molle. 

Pal'atine. Palatal; pertaining to 
the palate. P. Arches. (See Pala¬ 
tum.) P. Arteries, palatal arteries. 
(See Artery.) P. Canals. (See 
Canal.) P. Gland. (See Gland.) 
P. Membrane. (See Membrane.) P. 
Nerves, palatal nerves. See Nerve. 

Palati'tis. Inflammation of the 
palate. 

Palatoglossus. See Muscle. 

Palatogna'thus. One having con¬ 
genital cleft palate. 

Palatopharynge'us. See Muscle. 

Palator'rhaphy. (From palatum , 
and Gr. pa^rj, “suture.”) Union of cleft 
palate by suture. Staphylorrhaphy. 

Palatosalpinge'us. See Muscle. 

Palatos'chisis. Cleft palate. 

Pala'tum. (Lat.) The palate. The 
roof of the mouth, consisting anteriorly 
of the hard palate and posteriorly of the 
soft palate. The hard palate (palatum 
durum) terminates anteriorly in the 
gums and posteriorly in the soft palate. 
The soft palate (palatum molle) is sus¬ 
pended from the posterior border of 
the hard palate, is composed of mus¬ 
cular tissue and mucous membrane, 
and serves partly to exclude the mouth 
and pharynx from the nasal cavities. 
It terminates posteriorly in the uvula. 
The arches of the palate are two in 
number on each side of the throat, and 
have the tonsils between them. 

Paleontol'ogy. The science of fos¬ 
sils or extinct organisms. 

Pal'indrome. Relapse. 

Palla'dlum. Symbol, Pd. A rare, 
hard, silvery metal of 11.8 sp. gr., found 
associated with platinum, which it re¬ 
sembles in color and lustre. 

Palliative. (Lat. pallium, “ a Gre- 
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cian cloak.”) Literally, cloaking or con¬ 
cealing. Applied to measures or me¬ 
dicinal agents which are alleviating; 
mitigating, but not radically curative ; 
assuaging. 

Pallor. (Lat. pallere , “ to be pale.”) 
Paleness ; wanness ; lack of color. 

Palm. The inner or anterior sur¬ 
face of the hand. 

Pal'ma. (Lat., from Gr. xala/j.r].') 
The palm of the hand. 

Palma'cese, pal-may-she-e. (Lat. 
palma, “ palm-tree.”) The name of a 
natural order of endogenous trees of 
great beauty, sometimes growing to an 
extreme height. The order includes 
many hundred species, chiefly tropical, 
and yields a variety of useful and im¬ 
portant products. 

Pal'mse Plica'tae. Arborescent 
rugae of interior of cervix uteri. 

Pal'mar. (Lat. palma , “ palm.”) 
Pertaining to the palm of the hand. 

Palmar Aponeurosis. See Apo¬ 
neurosis. 

Pal'mar Arches. Applied to a 
branch of the radial artery and a con¬ 
tinuation of the ulnar artery. See Ar¬ 
tery. 

Palmar Muscles. See Muscle. 

Palmar Nerve. See Nerve. 

Palma'ris Brev'is. Short palmar 
muscle. See Muscle. 

Palma'ris Lon'gus. Long palmar 
muscle. See Muscle. 

Palma'ris Mag'nus. Large palmar 
muscle. See Muscle. 

Pal'matin. A crystallizable fat oc¬ 
curring in the medullary nerve-sheaths. 

Pal'mine. A solid fat yielded by 
castor oil. 

Pal'miped. Web-footed. 

Pal'mitin. Tripalmitate of glyceryl, 
a constituent of certain fats and oils. 

Palpa'tion, pal-pay-shun. (Lat.pa?- 
pare, “ to feel.”) Tactile or manual 
exploration ; a method of exploration 
of the abdomen and other parts by 
touching, pressing, and feeling, for the 
purpose of detecting morbid conditions. 


Pal'pebra. (Lat.; pi. palpebrse .) 
The eyelid. 

Pal'pebral. (Lat. palpebra, “ eye¬ 
lid.”) Pertaining to the eyelid. P. 
Arteries. (See Artery.) P. Lig¬ 
aments. (See Ligament.) P.Nerves. 
(See Nerve.) P. Veins. See Vein. 

Palpebra'lis. The internal portion 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum muscle. 

Palplta'tion, pal-pit-ay-shun. (Lat. 
palpitare , “ to throb.”) Throbbing ; 
convulsive or violent pulsation, as of 
the heart. An extraordinary beating 
of the heart, perceptible to the patient. 
The term is applied chiefly to a rapid, 
sensible, and tumultuous cardiac ac¬ 
tion, which may be caused by organic 
affections of the heart, inflammation, 
hypertrophy, etc., but in which there 
is usually no appreciable lesion of that 
organ, the palpitation depending on in¬ 
digestion, nervous condition, etc., and 
being of a purely functional character. 

Pal'sy. A familiar term for Paral¬ 
ysis (q. v.). 

Pal'sy, Facial. Bell’s paralysis. 

Pal'sy, Hammer. A form of cere¬ 
bral palsy met with among artificers who 
are daily giving numerous and succes¬ 
sive hammer-blows in their work; often 
accompanied with aphasic symptoms, 
etc. 

Pal'sy, Lead. Dropped hand ; pa¬ 
ralysis due to the poisonous influence 
of lead. 

Pal'sy, Mercu'rial. Mercurial 
tremor. Paralysis due to the poison 
of mercury, a convulsive agitation of 
the voluntary muscles while in use, 
ceasing, however, when the patient is 
at rest. 

Pal'sy, Shaking. Paralysis agi- 
tans. 

Palu'dal Fever. (Lat. palus, 
11 marsh.”) Malarial fever; intermit¬ 
tent fever or ague due to noxious ema¬ 
nations from marshy ground. 

Pambotano. The root of Callindra 
Houstoni, proposed as a substitute for 
quinine. 

Pampin'iform. (Lat. pampinus , 
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“ tendril,” and forma, 11 form.”) Ten¬ 
dril-like ; applied to certain veins and 
arteries of the spermatic cord. 

Pample'gia. (Gr. zas, “ all,” and 
zXrpyq, “ stroke.”) General paralysis. 

Pana<je'a. (Gr. zas, “ all,” and 
axso/iac , to “ heal.”) Catholicon. A 
cure-all; a pretended universal remedy. 

Pana'da. (Lat. panis, “ bread.”) 
Pap ; bread-and-water pulp. 

Panaris. Paronychia. 

Panarthri'tis. Arthritis involving 
all the tissues of a joint. 

Pa'nax. Ginseng. A genus of plants 
of the natural order Araliacese, includ¬ 
ing many species, natives of N. America 
and Asia. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the root of Panax quinqvefolium 
or Aralia quinquefolia. It is an aro¬ 
matic stimulant. 

Pa'nax Schin'seng. A plant of 
Chinese Tartary, the root of which is 
believed by Chinese physicians to be 
able to restore exhausted animal powers. 

Pancr&t'ic. Very potent. 

Pan'cre&s. (Gr. zas, “ all,” and 
y.psas, “ flesh.”) An elongated con¬ 
glomerate gland situated behind the 
stomach. Its right extremity, the head , 
is the larger, and directed downward ; 
the left extremity, or tail , is transverse, 
and terminates close to the spleen. The 
secretion or juice of the pancreas is 
concerned in digestion, and contains four 
ferments— amylopsin, trypsin, steapsin, 
and milk-curdling ferment. The pan¬ 
creas is the “ sweetbread ” of cattle. 

Pancre&t'ic. Relating to the pan¬ 
creas. 

Pancreat'ic Duct. Duct formed 
by union of the excretory ducts from 
the lobules of the pancreas. See Duct. 

Pancreat'ic Juice. An alkaline 
digestive secretion of the pancreas. See 
Pancreas. 

Panere'atin. A ferment of pan¬ 
creatic juice. 

Panereati'tis. Inflammation of the 
pancreas. 

Pancre&t'omy. (From pancreas, 


and Gr. ts/jlvscv, “to cut.”) Excision 
of the pancreas. 

Pandgm'ic. (Gr. zas, “ all,” and 
dy/jo?, “ people.”) Epidemic ; a disease 
attacking a whole population. 

Pandicula'tion. (Lat. pandere, “to 
stretch.”) Muscular “ stretching,” as 
in fatigue. 

Pang. Acute, agonizing pain. 

P&ngen'esis. (Gr. zas, “ all,” and 
ysvsacs, “ generation.”) A Darwinian 
theory in explanation of heredity and 
atavism, that granules from all cells of 
the body collect in the reproductive or¬ 
gans. A “ provisional hypothesis ” pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. Darwin, which assumes 
that not only is the organism as a whole 
wrapped up in the germ, but every or¬ 
gan of the organism has there its spe¬ 
cial seed. The hypothesis that all the 
units or cells of the body reside in the 
blood as gemmules, multiply by division, 
and throw off atoms which are trans¬ 
mitted to the offspring, accounting for 
the hereditary transmission of acquired 
mental habits and other phenomena of 
heredity ; the theory implying that the 
whole organism, in the sense of every 
atom or unit, reproduces itself. 

Panie'ulus. (Lat.) A membrane. 
Applied to the areolar tissue. 

Panie'ulus Camo'sus. A sub¬ 
cutaneous layer of muscular fibres, 
serving to move the skin, investing 
the greater part of the body in quad¬ 
rupeds ; in man, found only in certain 
parts of the body, as in the forehead, 
the platysma myodes of the neck, etc. 

Panidro'sis. (Gr. zas, “ all,” and 
[Spats, “ sweat.”) Perspiration affect¬ 
ing the whole body ; general sweating. 

Pa'nis. (Lat.) Bread. 

Pan'nus. (Lat., “ piece of cloth.”) 
Corneal vascularization ; a vascular con¬ 
dition of a leucoma of the cornea, which 
becomes red and fleshy. 

Pan'nus Vesicato'rius. Blister¬ 
ing-cloth. 

Panophthalmi'tis. (Gr. zas, “all,” 
dwOaXfxos, “ eye,” and suffix - itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Panophthalmia. Gen- 
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eral inflammation of the eyeball. Si¬ 
multaneous inflammation of all the 
tunics and structures of the eyeball. 

Panotl'tis. (From Gr. rac, “ all,” 
and otitis.') Inflammation of the mid¬ 
dle and internal ear. 

Panpho'bia. (Gr. xac, 11 all,” and 
<poj3o$, “ fear.”) A form of melancholia 
in which the patient is oppressed with 
vague, general, causeless terror. 

Pansperm'ism. (Gr. 7ra?, “ all,” 
and (Tizepiia , “ seed.”) Panspermia ; pan¬ 
spermatism. The hypothesis that ova, 
or germs, are disseminated everywhere, 
ready to be developed when circum¬ 
stances are favorable. 

Pantamor'phic. (Gr. 7ra?, “ all,” 
a, priv., and pup<py), “ form.”) Exhib¬ 
iting general deformity. 

Pantanengepha/lia. A form of 
anencephalia in which the monster is 
entirely devoid of brain. 

Pantatro'phia. General atrophy. 

Panthod'ic. (Gr. ra?, “ all,” and 
odo$, “ way.”) Marshall Hall’s term 
for a course of nervous action proceed¬ 
ing from one point in all directions to 
every other. 

Papa'in, pa-pah-in. A juice derived 
from the Carica papaya , possessing 
digestive properties like those of pep¬ 
sin. 

Papa'ver. (Lat.) The poppy. P. 
Somniff erum, a plant of Asia Minor, 
the dried juice of which is opium. See 
Opium. 

Papav'erine. An alkaloid found in 
opium. 

Papaw'. Fruit of Carica papaya , 
a tropical American plant; the unripe 
fruit yields papain. 

Papil'la. (Lat., “ a nipple pi. pa¬ 
pillae,.) The nipple. A small eminence ; 
pimple. Also the point of entrance of 
the optic nerve into the eyeball. P-ae, 
Conjuncti'val, minute prominences on 
the palpebral conjunctiva which as a 
result of disease become enlarged, con¬ 
stituting granular conj unctivitis. P-ae, 
Circumvallate, papillae maxima?, 
eight or ten circular prominences upon 


the back of the tongue, placed in the 
form of a V with the apex backward. 
Their diameter varies from to 
inch. P-ae Conicae, papillae mediae, 
minute conical projections covering the 
anterior two-thirds of the tongue. P-ae 
Fungifonnes, papillae mediae, small 
prominences scattered over the dor¬ 
sum and sides of the tongue. P-ae 
of Kidneys, the apices of the pyra¬ 
mids of Malpighi, projecting into the 
pelvis of the kidneys. P-ae of Skin, 
microscopic projections from the skin, 
averaging about inch in length. 
They contain a more or less convoluted 
capillary loop and one or two nerve- 
fibres. 

Pap'illary. Pertaining to a papilla, 
or to the nipple. 

Papil'liform. Having the shape of 
a papilla. 

Papilll'tis. Inflammation of the 
papilla of the eye. 

Papillo'ma. Papilliform growth 
of hypertrophied papillae of the skin ; 
a wart. 

P&p'ula. (Lat., “ pimple.”) Wheal. 
A pimple; a small solid cutaneous ele¬ 
vation, often red and inflamed, called 
“ vesicle ” when containing fluid, and 
“ pustule ” when containing pus. 

Paquelin’s Cautery. See Cautery. 

Par Nervo'rum. (Lat.) Pair of 
nerves. See Nerve. 

Par No'num. (Lat.) Ninth pair 
of nerves; hypoglossus. 

Par Va'gum. (Lat.) Wandering 
pair; eighth pair of nerves or pneumo- 
gastric. See Nerve. 

Parabu'lia. Disordered volition. 

P&rabys'ma. (Gr. napapuw. to 
“ stuff.”) Turgescence of a part; mor¬ 
bid congestion. 

Paraqente'sis. (Gr. r.apa^ “through,” 
and xevreoj, to “ pierce.”) Puncturing ; 
tapping. The operation of tapping a 
cavity of the body, as the bladder, 
thorax, or abdomen, for the purpose 
of evacuating any effused fluid. The 
operation is frequently accomplished 
by means of the Aspirator (q. v.). 
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Parachroe'a, par-ak-re-ah. (Gr. rapa, 
“ beyond,” and xpoia, “ color.”) Mor¬ 
bid change of the color of the skin. 

Para 9 ine'ses. (Gr. rapa, “ beyond,” 
and xivijecs, “ motion.”) Applied to 
abnormal movements of the voluntary 
muscles and to affections of the nerves 
of motion. 

Paraeblpl'tis. (From Gr. rapa, 
“ near,” and colpitis.') Inflammation 
of tissue around the vagina. 

Paracu'sis. (Gr. rapa, “ amiss,” 
and axouaj, to “ hear.”) Disordered 
hearing ; perverted audition ; confused 
state of hearing. 

Paracu'sis Imagina'ria. Subjec¬ 
tive sound-perception. 

Paracu'sis Willisia'na. Paracu¬ 
sis perversa. An increase of acuteness 
of hearing during a noise; a peculiar 
state of audition, in which deaf persons 
hear sounds better when a loud noise 
prevails at the same time. 

Para 9 ye'sis. (Gr. rapa , “ beyond,” 
and xurjai?, “ pregnancy.”) Morbid or 
preternatural pregnancy; extra-uterine 
foetation. 

Paradox'ia Sexua'lis. (Lat.) Ap¬ 
plied to the appearance of sexual in¬ 
stincts in early childhood. 

Parsesthe'sia. Disordered sensa¬ 
tion. 

Par'affin. A white, waxy, hydro¬ 
carbon prepared from petroleum. It is 
solid at common temperatures, and is 
used for making candles and for va¬ 
rious other purposes for which wax is 
employed. 

P&rageu'sis. (Gr. rapa, “ amiss,” 
and 'psufft?, “ taste.”) Ageustia. Mor¬ 
bid or perverted taste. 

P&raglob'ulin. Paraglobin; a hypo¬ 
thetical albuminous substance found in 
the blood-corpuscles and plasma, and 
concerned in the formation of fibrin. 
See also Fibrinoplastin. 

Paraglbs'sa. (Gr. rapa, “ beyond,” 
and ylionaa, u tongue.”) Swelling or 
hypertrophy of the tongue. 

Paragbmpho'sis. (Gr. rapa, “near,” 
36 


and yop<fwffcg, a “ nailing.”) . Incom¬ 
plete impaction of the foetal head dur¬ 
ing parturition. 

Paragr&ph'ia. (Gr. rapa, “ amiss,” 
and ypa<psiv, “ to write.”) Aphasic con¬ 
fusion in writing. 

P&r'aguay Tea. The product of 
the Paraguay holly, or Ilex Para- 
guayensis , a South American plant, 
the leaves of which contain a princi¬ 
ple which is considered identical with 
caffein and thein. A decoction of the 
leaves, called mate or mattee, is an habit¬ 
ual beverage in some portions of South 
America. 

Paralbu'min. A viscous albumin¬ 
ous substance found in ovarian cysts. 

Par&l'dehyde. (From Gr. -apa, 
“ near,” and aldehyde.) Formula, 
C 6 tl 12 0 3 . A polymeric modification of 
aldehyde, of pungent, unpleasant taste. 
Introduced as a soporific in 1882. 

Par&lSx'ia. (Gr. rapa, “ amiss,” 
and “ word.”) Aphasic confu¬ 

sion in reading; a variety of aphasia 
with word-blindness. 

Paralg'e'sia. (Gr. r.apa , “ against,” 
and aXyo$, “ pain.”) Anaesthesia ; aboli¬ 
tion of pain. 

Parallax'is. Mental confusion. 

Par'allelism of Diseases. Simi¬ 
larity of diseases in which one simu¬ 
lates the symptoms of another ; the dis¬ 
position of diseases to wear one an¬ 
other’s livery. See Isopathy. 

Par&l'ysis. (Gr. rapakueiv, “ to 
loosen or disable.”) Diminution or loss 
of power over muscles ; sometimes ap¬ 
plied to ansesthesia or the loss or dimi¬ 
nution of sensibility. P. Ag'itans, 
Parkinson’s disease, an affection of ad¬ 
vanced age consisting of rhythmical 
tremors, affecting first the upper ex¬ 
tremities, later all the voluntary mus¬ 
cles, and usually followed by loss of 
muscular power. P., Alternating-, 
paralysis due to cerebral disease, in 
which the facial muscles on the side 
of the lesion and the muscles of the 
extremities on the opposite side are 
paralyzed. The lesion is usually in 
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the pons. P., Bell’s, paralysis of the 
motor portion of the facial nerve. P., 
Bulbar, Acute, paralysis of the mus¬ 
cles concerned in deglutition, with ir¬ 
regularity in the cardiac and respiratory 
movements, due to various lesions of 
the medulla. P., Bulbar, Chronic, 
glosso-labio-laryngeal paralysis; Du- 
chenne’s disease ; progressive paralysis 
and atrophy of the muscles of the lips, 
tongue, palate > larynx, and pharynx, 
due to atrophy of motor ganglion-cells 
in the medulla. P., Facial, Bell’s 
paralysis. P., Infantile, acute ante¬ 
rior poliomyelitis, spinal paralysis of 
children ; a disease characterized by the 
rapid onset of fever and cerebral symp¬ 
toms, followed by paralysis, usually 
of one or both of the lower extremities, 
due to acute inflammation of the an¬ 
terior cornua of the spinal cord, with 
atrophy of the motor ganglion-cells. 
P., Landry's, acute ascending paral¬ 
ysis, rapidly-developing paralysis, be¬ 
ginning in the lower extremities and 
soon involving the upper ; of obscure 
origin. P., Pseudo-hypertrophic, 
a disease of infancy characterized by 
loss of power and increase in size of 
certain muscles, usually those of the 
lower extremity; the cause is uncer¬ 
tain. 

Paralytic. Pertaining to paralysis ; 
one affected with paralysis. 

Paralyt'ic Stroke. A sudden and 
.■severe attack of hemiplegia. 

Par'alyzed. Affected with paral¬ 
ysis. 

Paranaasti'tis. Inflammation of 

areolar tissue about the mamma. 

P&rame'nia. (Gr. -ana, “ amiss,” 
and /jL7]ve$, “ menses.”) Disordered men¬ 
struation ; mis-menstruation. 

Parametri'tis. (Gr. xapa, “ near,” 
prjTpa , “ womb,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
tissues about the womb; usually ap¬ 
plied to inflammation of the cellular 
tissue between the uterus and the 
peritoneum. 

Paramne'sia. Disordered memory. 

Paramor'phine. Paramorphia; the- 


baine. A principle, resembling morphine 
in composition, discovered in the pre¬ 
cipitate thrown down from an infusion 
of opium treated with milk of lime. 

Paranephri'tis. (Gr. tt apa, “ be¬ 
yond,” ve<ppo<s, “kidney,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the suprarenal capsules. 

Paranoi'a. Insane diathesis or men¬ 
tal unsoundness. 

Parapha/sia. (Gr. napa, “ amiss,” 
and <paat?, “ speech.”) Aphasic con¬ 
fusion of words. 

Paraphimo'sis. (Gr. -apa, “ be¬ 
yond,” and <pcpou>, to “ bridle.”) Con¬ 
striction of the prepuce behind the glans 
penis. In those affected with phimosis, 
if the prepuce becomes drawn quite 
behind the glans penis, it is frequently 
impracticable to draw it over the corona 
glandis again, the prepuce thus ligating 
and strangulating the part behind the 
corona (hence Good’s term for this 
affection, “ strangulating phimosis ”) 
and inducing inflammation, swelling, 
etc. 

Parapho'nia. (Gr. r.apa, “ amiss.” 
and <putv7], “ voice.”) Altered or ab¬ 
normal voice. 

Paraphreni'tis. (Gr. napa, “ near,” 
<ppt]v, “ midriff,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
diaphragm or delirium therefrom. 

Paraplas'ma. Abnormal growth. 
Also, protoplasm. 

P&rapl&s'tic. (Gr. -apa, “ against,” 
and Tzkaarixrj, “ formative power.”) Pos¬ 
sessing depraved formative power, in 
case of carcinoma, melanosis, etc. - 

Paraplegia, par-ah-ple-je-ah. (Gr. 
7 r apa, “ amiss,” and 'Xrjyj, “ stroke.”) 
Paralysis of the lower half of the body; 
a species of paralytic affection usually 
involving the lower extremities, infe¬ 
rior portion of the trunk, the bladder, 
rectum, etc. 

Paraple'gic. Pertaining to para¬ 
plegia. 

Parapoph'ysis. (Gr. r.apa, “ be¬ 
side,” and a-o<pu<ns, “ process of bone.”) 
Prof. Owen’s term for the homologues 
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of the lower transverse process of a 
vertebra. 

Par&p'oplSxy. (Or. izapa., “ near,” 
and d7vo7zAy?ca, “ apoplexy.”) Slight 
apoplexy; comatose condition somewhat 
similar to apoplexy. 

Par&p'sis. (Gr. rzapa, “ amiss,” and 
u touch.”) Good’s generic term 
for confusion or defect of the tactile 
sense. 

Parasalpingitis. (Gr. -apa, “ near,” 
aahziyz, “ a tube,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the cel¬ 
lular tissue in immediate relation with 
the Fallopian tube. See Parametritis. 

Parasi'tae. Diseases of the skin in 
which parasites are present. 

P&r'asite. (Gr. izapaairos, “ eating 
from another.”) A vegetable or an ani¬ 
mal organism which spends the whole 
or a part of its life on or in another 
living organism, called the host, and ob¬ 
tains its nourishment from the latter. 
Parasites of man include the bacteria , 
which are causes of many of the in¬ 
fectious diseases; fungi, which cause 
several diseases of the skin ; and ani¬ 
mal parasites, including the arthropoda, 
such as the itch-insect and lice, and 
vermes , or worms, which inhabit the 
intestines. Of human parasites, the 
animal forms include Entozoa (animals 
infesting the interior of the human 
body) and Ectozoa (those on the ex¬ 
terior) ; the vegetable parasites are the 
Entophyta in the interior, and the 
Epiphyta on the exterior. The term 
epizoa is also applied to parasitic ani¬ 
mals living on the skin or external sur¬ 
face of the body. The Gordius, or Seta 
equina, is the “ horse-hair worm ;” the 
Gordius medinensis, the guinea-worm ; 
and the Gnathostoma, a genus of nema- 
toid entozoa having a distinct salivary 
apparatus. Among the well-known 
forms of the Ectozoa are the acarus, 
pediculus, pulex, and demodex; and, 
of the Entozoa, the ascaris, Anchylosto- 
mum duodenale, bothriocephalus, CEstrus 
hominis, Oxyuris vermicidaris, taenia, and 
Tricocephalus dispar inhabit the intes¬ 
tines ; the Acephalocystis multifida. the 


brain ; Bilharzia hsematobia, the portal 
system; Hexathyridium venarum, the 
venous system; Acephalocystis endog- 
ena, the liver ; Dracunculus medinensis, 
the areolar tissue ; Hexathyridium pin- 
guicola, the ovary ; Strongylus gigas, the 
kidney; and Trichina spiralis, muscle. 
See also Entozoa. 

Parasit'ic. Pertaining to, or hav¬ 
ing the nature of, a parasite. 

Parasit'igide. (From parasite , and 
Lat. csedere, “ to kill.”) Antiparasitic. 
An agent destructive of parasites. 

Paraspa'dia. (Gr. rapa, “ beside,” 
and a~aoj, to “ draw.”) An abnormal 
opening of the urethra upon one side 
of the penis. 

Parasys'tole. (Gr. rapa, “ beyond,” 
and ffuffroXr), 11 contraction.”) The in¬ 
terval between the systole and diastole 
of the heart and arteries. 

Paratrim'ma. Intertrigo; chafing. 

Par&t'rophy. (Gr. rapa, “ beyond,” 
and rpocprj, “ nourishment.”) Malnu¬ 
trition ; abnormal nutrition. 

Paraxan'thine. A leucomaine 
found in urine. 

Paree'tama. (Gr. tt apexrsiviu, to 
“ stretch out.”) Excessive stretching 
of a part; increased dilatation. 

Paregor'ic. (Gr. Ttaprtfopcxos, 
11 soothing.”) Anodyne ; mitigating or 
relieving pain ; applied to a group of 
narcotics employed to soothe irritation. 
The word is generally applied to cam¬ 
phorated tincture of opium. 

Parei'ra, par-ay-rah. (Sp.) Pareira 
brava. The name (U. S. Ph.) of the 
root of Chondodendron tomentosum, and 
the name (U. S. Ph.) of the root of 
Cissampelos Pareira. 

Parei'ra Brav'a. The Spanish name 
of the root of Cissampelos Pareira. The 
ordinary pareira is obtained from the 
Chondodendron tomentosum. It is re¬ 
puted to be tonic and diuretic, and is 
employed in chronic inflammation of 
the urinary organs. 

Parengeph'alis. (Gr. Ttapa, “ near,” 
and i'fxeyaXixz, “ brain.”) The cerebel¬ 
lum. 
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Paren 9 ephall'tis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the cerebellum. 

Paren 9 @pli / al 69 ele, par-en-sef-al-o- 
seel. (From parencephalis, and Gr. 
xrjXrj, “ tumor.”) Hernia of the cere¬ 
bellum. 

ParSn'ehyma.par-eng-ke-mah. (Gr. 
napa, “ near,” and iyxew, to “ pour in.”) 
The spongy substance of an organ, as 
the liver, kidneys, lungs, and spleen. 
The texture of glandular and other or¬ 
gans. The peculiar constituents of an 
organ affording its specific character. 
The term was originally applied to the 
tissue lying between the vessels of a 
part, and supposed to be the result of an 
effusion of blood or other fluid; hence 
the name. In Botany, the pulpy parts 
of plants. 

ParSnchymati/tis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the parenchyma of an 
organ. 

Parenchym'atous, par-eng-kim-at- 
us. Pertaining to parenchyma. 

Parepidld/ymis. (From Gr. napa, 

“ near,” and epididymis. ) Organ of 
Girald^s ; a small mass, remnant of the 
Wolffian body, in front of the spermatic 
cord, just above the epididymis. 

Pare'sis. (Gr. napeat?, “ a relax¬ 
ing.”) Incomplete, slight, imperfect, 
or partial paralysis. Palsy. Also, gen¬ 
eral paralysis of the insane. 

Par6sthe'sis. (Gr. napa, “ beyond,” 
and auffOyets, “ perception.”) Malforma¬ 
tion of the organs of sense. Also, per¬ 
version of sensibility. 

Par&t'ic. Pertaining to paresis. 

Paridro'sis. (Gr. -apa, “ amiss,” 
and Idpwq, “ sweat.”) Disordered per¬ 
spiration ; change in the character of 
sweat. 

Parl'etal. (Lat. paries, “wall.”) 
Pertaining to the parietes or walls of 
a cavity, organ, etc., or to the parietal 
bones. 

Pari'etal Bones. Two bones form- , 


ing the transverse arch of the cranium. 
See Bone. 

Pari'etes, par-i-e-teez. (Lat.; pi. 
of paries , “ wall.”) Walls. The sides 
or walls of a cavity or organ ; the parts 
inclosing a cavity. 

P&r'is Green. Scheele’s green. The 
arsenite of copper; a pigment of a pe¬ 
culiar tint of green, used for coloring 
wall-papers, destroying potato-bugs, etc. 
It is a fatal poison. 

Paristhmi'tis. (Gr. napa, “ about,” 
laOpLos, “ fauces,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
tonsils. 

Parodyn'Ia. (Gr. napa, “ amiss,” 
and iudts, “ labor-pain.”) Good’s gen¬ 
eric term for difficult or morbid labor. 

Parom'phalo 9 ele,par-om-fal-o-seel. 

(Gr. napa, “ near,” 6 p<pai.<>$, “ navel,” 
and xTjXrj, a “ tumor.”) Hernia near 
the navel. 

P&ronir'ia. (Gr. napa , “ amiss,” 
and dvetpos, “dream.”) Good’s generic 
term for disturbed or morbid dreams, 
somnambulism, etc. 

P&ronyeh'Ia, par-o-nik-e-ah. (Gr. 
napa, “ near,” and ovu^, “ nail.”) Whit¬ 
low ; felon ; inflammation of fingers or 
toes. Inflammation of the tissues about 
the finger-nail; periostitis of the distal 
phalanges of the finger; inflammation 
of the sheaths of the flexor tendons of 
the fingers. 

Parop'sis. (Gr. napa, “ amiss,” and 
o<Jn$, “ vision.”) Good’s generic term 
for depraved vision. 

ParSrchid'mm. (Gr. rrapa, “ amiss,” 
and op/!?, “ testicle.”) Any misplace¬ 
ment of testicle ; non-descent of one or 
both testicles into the scrotum ; absence 
of testicle from scrotum, etc. 

Paros'mis. (Gr. napa, “ amiss,” 
and dap-rj, “ smell.”) Good’s generic 
term for depraved smell. 

Pards'tia. (Gr. napa, “ amiss,” and 
6 <tt£ov, “ bone.”) Defective ossification. 

ParOsto'sis. (Gr. napa, “ around,” 
dareov, “ bone,” and suffix -osis, “ condi¬ 
tion.”) A formation of bone in the 
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tissue outside the periosteum, as in 
certain cases of fracture. 

Paro'tia. Parotitis. 

P&rSt'id. (Gr. xapa, “ near," and 
009, “ ear. ,: ) Situated near the ear; 
applied to a conglomerate gland under 
the ear, etc. P. Gland. See Gland. 

ParotidFtis. (Gr. raptors, “ pa¬ 
rotid gland,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Parotitis; cynanche pa- 
rotidea; mumps; branks. Inflammation 
of the parotid. A contagious affection 
of the salivary glands, and especially 
of the parotid gland. 

Paro'tis. Parotiditis. 

Paroti'tis. Parotiditis. 

Parova/rium. (From Gr. rapa, 
“ near,” and ovarium,.') Body of Rosen- 
miiller; appendage to the ovary. The 
remnant of the Wolffian body in the 
female, the homologue of the epidid¬ 
ymis of the male. 

Par'dxysm. (Gr. xapo^uvw, to “ ag¬ 
gravate.”) A periodical or critical ac¬ 
cess of disease ; an evident increase of 
symptoms; exacerbation, or fit, of a 
malady. The recurrence of the symp¬ 
toms of a disease at equal or unequal 
intervals. 

Paroxys'mal. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a paroxysm. 

ParthSnogen'esis. (Gr. napOsvos, 
“ virgin,” and psveffes, “ generation.”) 
Virgin generation. Reproduction with¬ 
out male element. The successive pro¬ 
duction of procreating individuals from 
a single ovum. In general, asexual gen¬ 
eration. The term is applied by Prof. 
Owen to the processes of fission, gem¬ 
mation, and propagation by any mode, 
save of the act of impregnation, whether 
exhibited in a true virgin, a female sus¬ 
ceptible of impregnation, but generating 
without previous fecundation, or in a 
creature of neuter gender not producing 
real ova, but a kind of germs which are 
born alive. 

Par'ticle. (Lat. particula, dim. of 
pars, “ part.”) The minutest part or 
atom into which matter can be niechan- 
ically divided. An atom ; corpuscle. 


Partu'rlent. (Lat. parturire, “ to 
bring forth.”) Child-bearing; bring¬ 
ing forth, or about bringing forth, 
young. Also, an agent inducing labor ; 
parturifacient. 

Parturifacient. (Lat .parturire, ‘do 
bring forth,” and facere, “ to make.”) 
Promoting parturition ; agent inducing 
labor. Applied to a medicine which 
excites uterine action, and is exhibited 
to facilitate parturition, as ergot, etc. 

Parturiom'eter. Instrument to in¬ 
dicate the expulsive contractile force 
of the uterus during labor. 

Parturition. (Lat. parturire, “ to 
bring forth.”) Parturient act. Labor ; 
the expulsion of the fully-developed 
foetus from the cavity of the uterus 
and vagina. Labor consists of three 
stages, as follows: first, from the be¬ 
ginning to the time when the os uteri 
is completely dilated; second, from 
dilatation of the os uteri to the time 
when the child is expelled ; third, from 
expulsion of the child to the time when 
the placenta is expelled. See Labor. 

Par'tus. Labor; birth ; parturition. 

Paru'lis. (Gr. rapa, “ near,” and 
ooXov, “ gum.”) Alveolar abscess. Gum¬ 
boil ; inflammation or abscess of the 
gums ; gingival abscess or ulcer. Ap¬ 
plied to a small abscess originating in 
a tooth-socket and involving the gums. 

Paru'ria. (Gr. napa, “ amiss,” and 
obpsu), to “ pass urine.”) Disordered 
micturition ; difficulty in passing urine. 
Morbid secretion or discharge of urine. 

Par'voline. Formula, CoH^N. A 
ptomaine derived from putrefying mack¬ 
erel ; discovered in 1881 . 

Pas'sio Ili'aca. See Iliac Passion. 

Pas'sion. (Lat. patior, to “ suffer.”) 
An affection ; suffering ; disease. 

Pas'sive. (From the same.) In¬ 
active ; with feeble reaction. The re¬ 
verse of active. Attended with weak¬ 
ness or debility of a part. Applied to 
certain morbid states in which there is 
marked deficiency of the vital power. 

Pas'sive Motion. Motion exerted 
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not by the patient himself, but gently 
by another person. 

Pas'sive Processes. Those morbid 
conditions in which there is little evi¬ 
dence of cellular activity, but ap¬ 
parent failure of nutritive and forma¬ 
tive powers. 

Paste. (Lat. pasta .) A mucilage 
or cement; a viscid and tenacious mix¬ 
ture of flour and water, etc. Also, a 
pharmaceutical preparation of sugar 
and gum dissolved in water; of less 
consistence than the pastil. 

Pasteuriza'tion. (After M. Pas¬ 
teur, the French scientist.) A term 
applied to the process of destruction 
of microorganisms in wine, milk, etc., 
to prevent decomposition. 

Pas'til. An aromatic lozenge; a 
troche ; a compound of benzoin, balsam 
of Tolu, and other aromatic substances 
used in fumigation. 

Pate Arsenicale. See Arsenical 
Paste. 

Patel'la. (Lat., dim. of patina , 
“ pan.”) Mola ; rotula ; the knee-cap ; 
knee-pan ; a round, flat bone in front 
of the knee-joint. See Bone. 

Patellae Ligamentum. See Lig¬ 
ament. 

PathSmatol'ogy. (Gr. Tzad-pxa , 
“ calamity,” and “ discourse.”) 

Pathology. 

PathSt'ic. (Gr. xados, “ affection.”) 
Affecting the passions ; applied to the 
superior oblique muscle of the eye, and 
to the fourth pair of nerves. 

Pathet'ic Muscle. The superior 
oblique muscle of the eye. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Pathet'ic Nerve. Fourth pair of 
nerves. See Nerve. 

Pathet'hji. Trochleares; pathetic 
nerves. 

PathogSn'esis. (Gr. - a 0 <>$, “ dis¬ 
ease,” and T'evefft?, “ generation.”) Path¬ 
ogeny ; the generation and development 
of disease. That branch of patholog¬ 
ical science dealing with disease-pro¬ 
duction. 


Pathogen'ic. (From the same.) 
Pathogenetic ; pertaining to pathogen¬ 
esis, pathogeny, or the production of 
disease; concerned in disease-genera¬ 
tion. 

PathSg'eny, path-oj-en-e. (From 
the same.) Pathogenesis ; the branch 
of pathology which treats of disease- 
generation. 

Pathognomon'ic. (Gr. iza 0 o<s ,“ af¬ 
fection,” and yvo/iwv, u discerning.”) 
Characteristic of a disease ; distinctively 
symptomatic. Applied to symptoms 
which are unmistakably indicative of 
a given disorder. 

Pathog'raphy. (Gr. nado?, “ affec¬ 
tion,” and ypacpecv, “ to write.”) A de¬ 
scription of diseases. 

Patholog'ical. Pertaining to path¬ 
ology ; morbid. 

Pathol'ogist. One versed in path- 
ology. 

Pathol'ogy. (Gr. rr aOo?, “ affection,” 
and koyo$, “ discourse.”) The science 
of disease; that branch of medicine 
treating of the nature, causes, symp¬ 
toms, and results of disease. It is the 
physiology of disease, and is divided 
into general and special pathology. 
It includes, in general, the various 
branches of the investigation of mor¬ 
bid conditions—aetiology, nosology, 
therapeutics, etc. 

Pathol'ysis. Decomposition of tis¬ 
sues under disease. 

Pathoma'nia. Moral insanity. 

Pa'tient. (Lat. pat.ior , to “ suffer.”) 
One who is sick or under medical treat¬ 
ment. 

Pati6n'tise Mus'culus. The levator 
anguli scapulae. See Muscle. 

P&t'ulous. (Lat. pateo. to “ be 
open.”) Open; gaping; expanded. 

Paunch. The belly ; the abdomen ; 
also, the stomach. The name of the 
first and. largest cavity of the compound 
stomach of ruminant animals. 

Pausime'nia. Menopause. 

Pavil'ion. The expansion of a 
canal; expanded extremity of a cav- 
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ity. Applied chiefly to the external 
ear, ala, pinna, or auricle of the ear. 
See Ear. 

Pa'vy’s Disease. Intermittent al¬ 
buminuria. 

Pearl'ash. Carbonate of potash, ob¬ 
tained from crude potash. Commercial 
potash.• 

Pearl-White. Subnitrate of bis¬ 
muth. 

Pearly Bodies. Birds’-nest bodies. 

Pear'ly Tu'bercles. Molluscum 
contagiosum. Follicular elevations ; 
sebaceous miliary tubercles, usually in 
the thin skin of the lower eyelid. 

Pee'eant. (Lat. pecco , to “ do 
wrong.”) Morbid; unhealthy; vitiated. 

Pee'tase. Albuminoid ferment found 
in roots, fruits, etc. 

Pec'ten. (Lat., “ comb.”) The foetal 
os pubis. 

Pee'tin. (Gr. 7njxr£?, “ a coagulum.”) 
The basis or gelatinizing principle of 
certain vegetable juices, distinguished 
from gelatin or animal jelly by the fact 
that it contains no nitrogen. 

Pfie'tinate. (Lat. pecten , “ comb.”) 
Toothed like a comb. 

Pec'tinate Mus'cles. Pectinati 
musculi. The muscular fasciculi of 
the heart. 

Pgc'toral. (Lat. pectus, “ chest.”) 
Pertaining to the breast. Applied to 
medicines employed to relieve affections 
of the chest. 

Pectora'lis. (From the same.) 
The name of two muscles of the trunk, 
pectoralis major and minor. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

PSetoril'oquy, pec - tor - il - o - k we. 
(Lat. pectus , “ chest,” and loqui, “ to 
speak.”) Direct auscultatory vocal 
chest-sound from pulmonary cavity. A 
symptom of pulmonary disease in which 
the voice of the patient seems to issue 
directly from the point of the chest to 
which auscultation is directed, trav¬ 
ersing the tube of the stethoscope; a 
physical sign due to resonance in a 
cavity in the lung-substance. 


Pee'tose. A proximate principle of 
vegetable bodies; an insoluble ingre¬ 
dient forming one of the constituents 
of the cell-walls of vegetable fruits. 

Pec'tus. Chest; breast; thorax. 

Pe'dal. (Lat. pes, “ foot.”) Per¬ 
taining to the foot. P. Aponeurosis. 
See Aponeurosis. 

Ped'erasty. Pmderastia ; sodomy ; 
unnatural intercourse with boys. 

Pedial'gia. Pain in the foot. 

Pgd'icle, ped-ik’l. A little stem; 
the neck-like attachment of a morbid 
growth. The term pedicles has been 
applied to the membranous tubes in¬ 
termediate between the terminal bron¬ 
chial tubes and the air-cells of the lungs. 

Pedic'ulus. (Lat., dim. of pes, 
“ foot.”) The name of a genus of par¬ 
asitic insects belonging to the Ectozoa. 
Several varieties infest the human body, 
as the pediculus capitis , or head-louse, 
the pediculus pubis, louse of the pubes, 
morpio, or crab-louse, etc. 

Pedilu'vlum. (Lat. pes, “ foot,” 
and lavare, “ to bathe.”) A foot-bath. 

Pedun'ele. (Dim. of Lat. pes, 
“ foot.”) Pedunculus. A prolonga¬ 
tion ; a supporting part. Applied to 
certain prolongations or appendices of 
the brain. Peduncles of the cerebellum 
are six parts connecting it with the rest 
of the encephalon, the brachia copu¬ 
la tiva, b. poatis , and b. ad medullam. 

Pedun'euli Qer'ebri. Peduncles 
of the brain ; two medullary cords con¬ 
necting the pineal gland with the optic 
thalami. 

Pee'pul. A name of the Ficus 
religiosa or bo-tree. 

Pelio'ma. (Gr. Trento?, “ livid.”) A 
livid spot; ec-chymosis ; extravasated 
blood. Livor. 

Pelio'sis. Purpura. 

Pel'lagra. (Gr. xtXXa, “ skin,” and 
aypa, “ seizure.”) Italian leprosy. A 
skin disease occurring in Italy and other 
parts of Eastern Europe, characterized 
by inflammation with severe burning 
pain, the formation of blisters with 
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marked general symptoms, such as 
fever, debility, delirium, etc. It has 
been attributed to eating diseased corn, 
to malarial poisoning, etc. 

PSl'liele. (Dim. of Lat. pellis, 
“ skin.”) Pellicula ; a film on the sur¬ 
face of a liquid ; a thin membrane. In 
Chemistry, a thin surface of crystals 
over a saline liquor evaporated to a cer¬ 
tain degree. 

PSl'vIc. Pertaining to the pelvis. 

Pelvic Aponeurosis. See Apon¬ 
eurosis. 

Pel'vic Qelluli'tis. Parametritis. 
Inflammation of the cellular tissue 
about the pelvic organs, especially in 
connection with the uterus, in abor¬ 
tion, etc. 

Pelvim'eter. (Lat. pelvis , “ basin,” 
and Or. /xsrpov, “ measure.”) An un- 
classical term applied to an instrument 
for measuring the diameter of the pelvis. 

Pelviot'omy. (Lat .pelvis. “ basin,” 
and Gr. re/ivetv, “ to cut.”) Section of 
the bones of the pelvis. 

Pelvi-peritoni'tis. Inflammation 
of the pelvic peritoneum. 

Pel'vis. (Lat., “ basin.”) A rude 
ring of bone at the posterior extremity 
of the trunk, supporting the spinal col¬ 
umn and resting upon the lower ex¬ 
tremities. It is composed of the tw r o 
innominate bones at the sides and in 
front, and the sacrum and coccyx be¬ 
hind. It is divided by the linea ilio- 
pectinea into the false pelvis above and 
the true pelvis below r . The pelvis is sub¬ 
ject to many deformities, which in the 
female are of importance because of 
their effects on parturition. The de¬ 
formities have been classified by Schauta 
as follows: 

A. Anomalies of the Pelvis tiie 
Result of Faulty Development. 

(1) Simple flat. 

(2) Generally equally contracted(justo- 

minor). 

(3) Generally contracted flat (non¬ 

rachitic). 

(4) Narrow funnel-shaped. 

Foetal or undeveloped. 


(5) Imperfect development of one lat¬ 

eral mass of sacrum. (Naegele’s 
pelvis.) 

(6) Imperfect development of both lat¬ 

eral masses. (Roberts’ pelvis.) 

(7) Generally equally enlarged (justo- 

rnajor.) 

(8) Split pelvis. 

B. Anomalies due to Disease of 

the Pelvic Bones. 

(1) Rachitis. 

(2) Osteomalacia. 

(3) New growths. 

(4) Fractures. 

(5) Atrophy, caries, and necrosis. 

C. Anomalies in the Conjunction 

of the Pelvic Bones. 

(a) Too firm union (synostosis). 

(1) Of symphysis. 

(2) Of one or both sacro-iliac 

synchondroses. 

(3) Of sacrum with coccyx. 

(6) Too loose a union or separation of 

the joints. 

(1) Relaxation and rupture. 

(2) Luxation of the coccyx. 

D. Anomalies due to Disease of 
the Superimposed Skeleton. 

(1) Spondylolisthesis. 

(2) Kyphosis. 

(3) Scoliosis. 

(4) Kypho-scoliosis. 

E. Anomalies due to Disease of 

Subjacent Skeleton. 

(1) Coxalgia. 

(2) Luxation of one femur. 

(3) Luxation of both femora. 

(4) Unilateral or bilateral club-foot. 

(5) Absence or bowing of one or both 

lower extremities. 

Pel'vis, Brim of. The boundary 

of the inlet of the pelvis, formed by the 
ilio-pectineal lines, the promontory of 
the sacrum, and the crests of the bodies 
of the pubes. 

Pel'vis, Nae'gele’s. A distortion 
of the pelvis from arrest of develop¬ 
ment, with fusion of the sacrum with 
the ilium. 

Pem'phlg-us. (Gr. -£p.<ptZ, “blister.”) 
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An inflammatory skin disease character¬ 
ized by the successive formation of ir¬ 
regularly-shaped blisters, varying in 
size from that of a split pea to an egg. 
P. Foliaceus, a variety running a slow 
course, the blebs being only slightly 
raised above the skin, the fluid drying 
and being exfoliated as crusts. P. Vul¬ 
garis, a variety occurring on all parts 
of the body, and even on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and vagina, 
the blebs being tense and the surround¬ 
ing skin but little reddened. 

Pen'dulous. (Lat. pendere, “ to 
hang.”) Drooping ; hanging down. 

Pen'dulous Abdo'men. Phys- 
conia. See Abdomen. 

Penicil'lium. A parasitic fungus. 

Pe'nls. (Lat.; Gr. ttsm?.) The ex¬ 
ternal organ of generation in the male. 
It is composed of a root, body, and ex¬ 
tremity, or glans penis. The root is 
attached to the descending portions of 
the pubic bone by the crura, the latter 
being the extremities of the corpora 
cavernosa. The body consists of two 
parallel cylindrical bodies, the corpora 
cavernosa, and beneath them the cor¬ 
pus spongiosum, which is perforated 
by the urethra. The glans is covered 
with mucous membrane, and ensheathed 
by the prepuce or foreskin. P. Muli/- 
ebris, clitoris. 

Pem/tis. Inflammation of the penis; 
phallitis. 

Peot'omy. (Gr. rso?, “ penis,” and 
re/ivscv , “ to cut.”) Amputation of the 
penis. 

Pep&s'tic. (Gr. Tcera^o), to “ con¬ 
coct.”) Applied to an agent intended 
to pi’omote healthy pus. Maturative. 

Pe'po. (Lat.) Pumpkin; general 
term for gourd-Jike fruits, as melon, 
cucumber, etc. Also the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the seeds of the Gucurbita 
Pepo ; pumpkin-seeds; employed as a 
remedy against tape-worm. 

Pepper. Piper. 

Pep'per, Malaguet'ta. Seeds sim¬ 
ilar to “ grains of paradise referred 
to Aviomum Grand Paradisi. 


Pep'per mint. Mentha Piperita. 

Pep'sin. (Gr. izenTetv, 11 to digest.”) 
The digestive principle of the gastric 
juice, which in acid media converts 
albuminous substances into peptones. 
Usually obtained from the lining mu¬ 
cous membrane of the stomach of pigs. 
Used largely and very indiscriminately 
in the treatment of indigestion. 

Pepsi/ni, Liq'uor. A solution of 
40 parts of saccharated pepsin in 12 
parts of hydrochloric acid, 400 parts of 
glycerin, and 548 parts of water (U. S. 
Ph.) 

Pepsi'num Saeehara'tum. The 

pharmacopceial name for saccharated 
pepsin, a mixture of dried pepsin and 
milk-sugar in such proportion that 1 
part in 500 parts of acidulated water 
will dissolve 50 parts of hard-boiled 
egg-albumin. 

Pep'tic. Pertaining to, or promoting, 
digestion. 

Pgp'tone. Albuminose. A soluble 
substance formed from proteids by the 
action of pepsin and diluted hydro¬ 
chloric acid. One of the most im¬ 
portant offices of gastric digestion. 
During the transformation the proteids 
are first changed to propeptone. 

Pep'tonized. Applied to albuminous 
food transformed to peptone by means 
of pepsin and hydrochloric acid, or to 
antipeptone and hemipeptone by means 
of the pancreatic ferments. 

Peptotox'in. A toxic ptomaine 
found in certain peptones, etc. 

Peraeute'. (Lat. per , intens., and 
acutus, “ sharp.”) Very violent or 
acute ; aggravated; attended by con¬ 
siderable inflammation. 

Perqep'tion. (h&t. percipere, “toper¬ 
ceive.”) Acquiring impression through 
the organs of sense. The faculty of 
the brain of appreciating impressions 
made upon the bodily organs. 

Perchlo'ride of For'myle. Chloro¬ 
form . 

Percolation. (Lat. percolare , “ to 
strain through.”) The pharmaceutical 
operation also called “ displacement.” 
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Filtration; the absorption of soluble 
parts of a body by liquid in a perco¬ 
lator. The process of exhausting a 
substance of its active soluble prin¬ 
ciples by repeatedly passing a liquid 
menstruum through it, after being mi¬ 
nutely subdivided. 

Percuss'. To practise percussion. 

Pereus'sion. (Lat. percutere, “ to 
strike.”) A form of physical diagnosis 
by striking the body with the fingers. 
The act of striking various parts of 
the body, chiefly the chest and abdo¬ 
men, in order to determine either the 
presence or absence of disease by means 
of the character of the sound produced. 
It is performed either with the fingers 
or with a light hammer made for the 
purpose. P., Immediate, striking di¬ 
rectly upon the surface of the body. P., 
Mediate, striking against a finger or 
other body held in contact with the 
skin. The intervening body is called 
a pleximeter , the striking finger or ham¬ 
mer a pleximiter. 

Per'forans. (Lat. per , “ through,” 
and forare, “ to bore.”) Perforating ; 
applied to certain muscles, as the flexor 
digitorum profundus, etc. 

Perfora'tion. (From the same.) 
Boring through a hard tissue, as the 
skull; an opening in the parietes of a 
hollow organ. The application of the 
trephine. A small accidental or arti¬ 
ficial puncture. A solution of con¬ 
tinuity, from disease of the parietes 
of a hollow organ, as of the intestines. 

Perforator. (From the same.) An 
instrument to open the foetal cranium. 

Perfora'tus. (From the same.) Per¬ 
forated ; bored through ; applied to cer¬ 
tain muscles, as the flexor digitorum 
sublimis, etc. 

Perfrica'tion. (Lat.per, “through,” 
and fricare , “ to rub.”) Inunction, or 
rubbing in through the pores of the 
skin any unctuous or oily substance. 

Periadenl'tis. (Gr. -epi, “ about,” 
adr t v, “ gland,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of structures 
surrounding a gland. 


Periarteri'tis. (From Gr. repc, 
“ about,” and arteritis .) Inflammation 
of the outer coat of an artery. 

Periarthri'tis. (Gr. r.epi, “ about,” 
apOpov , “joint,” and suffix -itis, “in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of* peri¬ 
articular tissues. 

Periartic'ular. (Gr. nept, “ about,” 
and Lat. articulus, “joint.”) Surround¬ 
ing a joint. 

Per'iblast. (Gr. Kept, “ about,” and 
fi\a<jTo<z, “ sprout.”) The matter around 
a cell-nucleus; amorphous substance 
surrounding cytoblast. 

Peribro'sis. (Gr. nepi, “ around,” 
and ftpajGt?, “ corrosion.”) Applied to 
inflammation and ulceration of the 
canthi. 

PSimjse'cal, per-e-se-kal. (Gr. ?r epi, 
“ around,” and Lat. caecum.) Surround¬ 
ing the caecum. 

Pgricar'diac. Pericardial; pertain¬ 
ing to the pericardium. 

Perie&rdl'tis. (From pericardium , 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the pericardium. Acute 
pericarditis is caused most frequently 
by rheumatism, and is characterized in 
the beginning by dryness of the mem¬ 
brane, followed by a sero-fibrinous exu¬ 
date. Occasionally terminates in suppu¬ 
ration or purulent pericarditis. Chronic 
pericarditis is usually a continuation of 
the acute disease. In some cases there 
is no liquid effusion but a fibrinous exu¬ 
date. 

Peric&r'dium. (Gr. nepi, “ about,” 
and xapdia, “ the heart.”) A serous 
membrane surrounding the heart. 

Per'ic&rp. (Gr. “ about,” and 
xapnog, “ fruit.”) The seed-vessel of 
plants. 

Perieh'olous. (Gr. tt ept, intens., 
and /oXrj, “ bile.”) Having much bile. 

Perichbndri'tis. (Gr. izepi, “ about,” 
yovdpos, “ cartilage,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the peri¬ 
chondrium. 

Perichbn'drmm. (Gr. nspt, “about,” 
and yovdpos, “ cartilage.”) Membrane 
surrounding cartilage. A layer of 
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fibrous tissue which covers the surface 
of non-articular cartilages. 

Perieoloni'tis. (Gr. xept, “ about,” 
xmXov, “ colon,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the tissue 
surrounding the colon. 

PerieSlpi'tis. (Gr. xept, “ about,” 
xokxos, “ vagina,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
tissue surrounding the vagina. 

Pericra/nium. (Gr. xept, “ about,” 
and xpavtov, u skull.”) The external 
cranial periosteum. 

Perigysti'tis. (Gr. xepi, 11 about,” 
xurrrr], “ bladder,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation”) Inflammation of the tis¬ 
sues surrounding the bladder. 

Per'iderm. (Gr. xept, “ about,” and 
deppa, “ skin.”) The outer cellular 
layer of bark. 

PeridesmI'tis. Inflammation of 
peridesmium. 

Perides'mmm. (Gr. xepi, “ about,” 
and diapa, “ fillet.”) The delicate areo¬ 
lar tissue covering a ligament. 

Peridlas'tole. Slight interval suc¬ 
ceeding diastole in the rhythm of the 
heart-beat. 

Peridld'ymis. (Gr. xepi, “ about,” 
and didupos, “ testicle.”) The serous 
coat investing the testes. 

PerididymPtis. (From the same, 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of perididymis. 

Perien 9 ephall / tis. (Gr. xept, 
“ about,” iyxetpaXos, “ brain,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of tissues surrounding the encephalon. 

Perlglot'tis. (Gr. xepi, “ about,” 
and yXiuzTa, “ tongue.”) Lingual epi¬ 
dermis ; the villous membrane cover¬ 
ing the tongue. 

Perlhepati'tis. (Gr. xept, “ about,” 
rjxap, “ liver,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of Glisson’s 
capsule and hepatic coats. 

Perilaryng-e'al. (Gr. xept ,“ about,” 
and Xdpuyz, “ larynx.”) Surrounding 
the larynx. 

Perilaryngi'tis. (From the same, 


and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the areolar tissue sur¬ 
rounding the larynx. 

Per'ilymph, per-e-limf. (Gr. xept, 
“ about,” and Lat. lympha , “ water.”) 
Cotunnius’s liquor ; limpid fluid in the 
cavity of the osseous labyrinth. See 
Ear. 

Perim'eter. (Gr. xept ,“ about,” and 
perpov, “ measure.”) Bounding line. 
Also, an instrument to measure the 
visual field. 

Perimetrl'tis. (Gr. xepi, “ about,” 
py]Tpa, “ womb,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
uterine peritoneum, or of the struc¬ 
tures surrounding the womb and its 
appendages. 

Perirn/etry. The measuring of the 
visual field. 

Perimys'ium. (Gr. xepi, “ about,” 
and pus, “ muscle.”) The membranous 
sheath of a‘muscle or of its fasciculi. 

Perine'al. Pertaining to the peri¬ 
neum. P. Artery. (See Artery.) P. 
Fascia. (See Fascia.) P. Nerve. 
(See Nerve.) P. Section, an incision 
into the perineum to remedy urethral 
stricture. 

Perine'oplasty. Plastic operation 
on the perineum. 

Perineor'rhaphy. (From perineum, 
and Gr. pa<pi j, “ suture.”) Suture of 
lacerated perineum. 

Perineosyn'thesis. Perineoplasty, 
involving the use of a flap of vaginal 
mucous membrane. 

PerinephrFtis. (Gr. xept, “ about,” 
vetppos, “ kidney,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the lax 
adipose connective tissue surrounding 
the kidneys. Usually caused by trau¬ 
matism, exposure to cold, muscular 
strain, acute general diseases, and in¬ 
flammation of adjacent organs. It fre¬ 
quently ends in suppuration, known as 
perinephritic abscess. 

Perine'phrmm. (Gr. xept, “around.” 
and vetppns, “ kidney.”) The connective 
tissue surrounding the kidneys. 
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Perine'um. (Lat.) Perinaeum. The 
triangular space between the ischial tu¬ 
berosities, anus, and genitals. 

Perineu'rium. Neurilemma. See 
Nerve. 

Pe'riod. (Gr. r,ept, “ about,” and 
6dos, “ way.”) Circuit; revolution ; 
cyle. A stage or epoch, as of a dis¬ 
ease. The interval between the parox¬ 
ysms of intermittent fever. Also, ap¬ 
plied to the menses. 

Periodicity. Tendency to period¬ 
ical recurrence. 

Periodonti'tis. (Gr. Tiepi, “ about,” 
odou 9 , “ tooth,” and suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of a tooth-socket. 

Perior'bita. (Gr. -:epi, “ around,” 
and Lat. orbita, “ orbit.”) Orbital 
periosteum ; the lining membrane of 
the socket of the eye. 

Periorbl'tis. (From the same, and 
Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of orbital periosteum or 
surrounding tissues. 

Periorchi'tis. (Gr. pepi, “ about,” 
op/ts, “ testicle,” and suffix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of tissue 
about the testes. 

Periosteo'ma. Periosteal tumor. 

Pgrios'teum. (Gr. pept, “ around,” 
and 6<tt£ov, “bone.”) The thin, firm, 
tough, fibrous membrane forming the 
immediate covering of the bones, and 
sheathing their external surface except 
the articular aspects. 

Perlosti'tis. (From the same, and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the periosteum or investing 
membrane of bone. 

Periosti'tis Diffu'sa. Acute peri¬ 
osteal abscess. 

PeriQsto'ma. (Gr. -zepi, “ about,” 
o(ttsov, “ bone,” and suffix - oma, “ tu¬ 
mor.”) A morbid osseous growth 
around bone. A tumor formed by 
swelling of the periosteum. 

Peridsto'sis. (Gr. Trspi, “ about,” 
ofTzeov, “ bone,” and suffix - osis , “ mor¬ 
bid state.”) Tumor of the periosteum; 


periostoma. The progress of periostoma. 
In general, an affection or morbid con¬ 
dition of the periosteum. 

Perio'tic. (Gr. izepi, “ around,” and 
009 , “ ear.”) About the organ of hearing, 
as the periotic bones, the petrous and 
mastoid portions of the temporal bones. 

PeriphS^i'tis, per-e-fas-i-tis. (Gr. 
*epi, “ about,” <paxo<;, “ lens,” and suffix 
-itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflammation 
of the capsule of the lens ; circumfused 
inflammation of the lens. 

Periph'erad. Toward the periph¬ 
eral aspect. 

Peripheral. Pertaining to the 
periphery or circumference. 

Periph'eral As'pect. Aspect to¬ 
ward the periphery. 

Periph'ery. (Gr. -epi, “ about,” 
and <pepu), to “ carry.”) Circumference ; 
bounding line ; external surface. 

Periphlebi'tis. (Gr. nepi, “ about,” 
cpi-ecl', “vein,” and suffix -itis, “inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of vein-sheath; 
inflammation of the areolar tissue sur¬ 
rounding a vein. 

Per'iplast. (Gr. r.epi, “ about,” and 
7 zlaaau), to “ form.”) Periblast; sub¬ 
stance surrounding cell-nucleus. 

Peripleuri'tis. An uncommon con¬ 
dition, consisting of inflammation of 
the subserous areolar tissue of the cos¬ 
tal pleura. 

Peripneumo'nia. (Gr. r.epi, “about,” 
and 7d/eu/j.(i)v, “ lung.”) Peripneumony; 
pneumonia. Applied to inflammation 
of the pulmonary parenchyma; acute 
pneumonia ; pleuro-pneumonia, etc. 

Peripneumo'niaNo'tha. Spurious 
or bastard peripneumony ; an old term 
applied to a form of acute bronchitis, 
an affection resembling pneumonia. 

PeriprSeti'tis. (Gr. -rspi, “ around,” 
t zpiuxros, “anus,” and suffix -/^“in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
areolar tissue surrounding the rectum. 

Periscop'ic. Applied to concavo- 
convex lens or meniscus. 

PerisplSni'tis. (Gr. -epi, “about,” 
(7-i.rps, “spleen,” and suffix -itis, “in- 
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flammation.”) Inflammation of the in¬ 
vesting splenic membranes. 

Per'issads. (Gr. neptaaos, ‘‘uneven.”) 
In Chemistry, a designation of atoms 
having an uneven quantivalence; in 
the theory of atomic weights applied 
to elements whose equivalence is rep¬ 
resented by an uneven or odd number, 
as in the case of monads, triads, etc. 
See also Artiads. 

Peristal'sis. (Gr. xepi, “ about,” 
and (rrelAoi, to “ contract.”) The ver¬ 
micular intestinal motion propelling 
contents. Peristaltic contraction. Per¬ 
istole. 

Peristal'tic. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to peristalsis. Applied by Mar¬ 
shall Hall to all movements of the in¬ 
terior organs which are independent of 
the spinal marrow. 

Peristal'tic Contrac'tion. Per¬ 
istole; peristalsis; the. peculiar invol¬ 
untary undulating vermicular contrac¬ 
tions of the intestines in successive 
circles, by which their contents are 
gradually forced onward. 

Perist&phyli'nus. Applied to two 
muscles of the palate. 

Peris'tole. The peristaltic motion 
of the intestines. Peristalsis. Peri¬ 
staltic contraction. 

Peristro'ma. (Gr. jt ept, “ about,” 
and (TTpw/j.a, “ coverlet.”) The mucous 
or villous coat of the intestines. 

Perisys'tole. (Gr. Tzspt, “ around,” 
and tTuGTokr ), “ contraction.”) The al¬ 
most inappreciable interval of time oc¬ 
curring between the cardiac systole or 
contraction and diastole or dilatation. 

Perit'omy. (Gr. -ept, “ about,” and 
Toprj, a “ cutting.”) The ophthalmic 
operation of removing a portion of the 
conjunctiva for the relief of pannus. 
Syndectomy. 

Peritone'al. Pertaining to the per¬ 
itoneum. 

Peritone'um. (Gr. xept, “ around,” 
and T£tvu>, to “ stretch.”) The thin 
■vascular serous membrane lining the 
abdominal cavity and surrounding the 
viscera. 


Pentoni'tis. (From peritoneum, 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the peritoneum. P., 
Acute, a disease rapidly developing, 
with severe abdominal pain, tympanites, 
constipation, more or less fever, and a 
rapid, small pulse. There is generally ex¬ 
treme tenderness on pressure over the ab¬ 
domen, and to relieve tension the thighs 
are usually flexed upon the abdomen. 
Vomiting is frequent. P., Chronic, 
may be a continuation of the acute 
disease, or be caused by ascites, cancer, 
or tuberculosis. P., Haemorrhagic, 
chronic peritonitis in which there is ex¬ 
travasation of blood from thin-walled 
capillaries in the organized exudate. 
P., Tuberculous, chronic peritonitis 
excited by the deposit of tubercles in 
the peritoneum. 

Perityphll'tis. (Gr. rtept, “ around,” 
r o<pkov, “caecum,” and suffix - itis , “in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the areo¬ 
lar tissue about the caecum. See Typh¬ 
litis. 

Perhi'terine. (Gr. nept, “ about,” 
and Lat. uterus , “ womb.”) Situated 
around the uterus. 

Perivas'cular. Surrounding a ves¬ 
sel. 

PerivitSl'line Space. Space in the 
ovum between the zona pellucida and 
yolk. 

Perizo'ma. (Gr. Ttept, “ about,” and 
Z<o;xa, “ that which is girded.”) A gir¬ 
dle, as a truss, herpes zoster, etc. Also, 
the diaphragm. 

Per'kinism. A fantastical thera¬ 
peutic method introduced by a Dr. 
Perkins in the last century, and con¬ 
sisting of drawing metallic rods or 
tractors over the affected part. 

Per'manent Gas. A gas incapable 
of reduction to a liquid or solid state. 

Permeabil'ity. (Lat.per,“through,” 
and mecire, “ to pass.”) The property 
of affording passage through pores. 

Pemi'cious, per-nish-us. (Lat. per- 
\ nicies, “destruction.”) Dangerous; 
i noxious ; malignant; deleterious ; de- 
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structive. P. Anaemia. (See Anaemia.) 
P. Fever. See Fever, 

Per'nio. Chilblain, especially on 
the heel. 

Pero'ne. Fibula. 

Perone'al. Pertaining to the fibula. 
P. Artery. (See Artery.) P. Mus¬ 
cles. See Muscle. 

Perone'us. See Muscle. 

Pero'sis. Defective formation. 

Perox'ide. An oxide containing the 
maximum of oxygen. 

Perpliea'tion. (Lat. jper, “through,” 
and plicare, “ to fold.”) A mode of 
tying arteries, consisting of drawing 
the end of the incised vessel through 
a parietal incision. 

Per'sicus Ig'nis. (Lat.) Persian 
fire; anthrax. 

Persist'ent. Continuing; constant. 
Applied to a regular intermittent fever, 
the paroxysms of which return at con¬ 
stant and stated times. 

Perspira'tion. (Lat.per, “through,” 
and spirare , “ to breathe.”) Sweat; the 
secretion of the sudoriparous glands; the 
watery exhalation from the skin. That 
which is constantly but imperceptibly 
passing off is termed insensible perspira¬ 
tion or transpiration , the term sensible 
perspiration, or sweat , being applied 
when it is so excessive as to collect in 
drops on the surface. 

Perspi'ratory. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to, or performing, perspira¬ 
tion ; applied to certain glands, etc. 

Perspi'ratory Ducts. Spiral tubes 
which commence apparently in the co- 
rium, proceed upward between the pa¬ 
pillae, and terminate by open pores upon 
the surface of the cuticle. 

Pertus'sin. Pertussis microbe. 

Pertus'sis. (Lat. per, intens., and 
tussis, “ cough.”) Whooping cough, 
kink cough, chin cough, a specific con¬ 
tagious affection characterized by more 
or less fever, catarrh of the respiratory 
mucous membrane, followed by a dry, 
paroxysmal, convulsive cough, there be¬ 
ing often a loud crowing inspiration or 


whoop during the paroxysms. A bacil¬ 
lus, the Bacillus tussis convulsivse, has 
been asserted, apparently on good 
grounds, to be the cause, by Afanas- 
sieff of Russia. 

Peru'vian Balsam. Balsam of 
Peru. 

Peru'vian Bark. Cinchona. 

Perver'sion. Depravation; morbid 
change. 

Pervigil'ium. (Lat. per, intens., 
and vigilare , “ to watch.”) Wakeful¬ 
ness ; insomnia ; coma vigil. 

Pes, peez. (Lat.) The foot. 

Pes Ac 9 esso'rius. A white emi¬ 
nence of the brain between the hippo¬ 
campus major and minor. 

Pes Anseri'nus. Goose-foot; the 
name of a plexus of nerves formed on 
the side of the face by the distribution 
of the facial nerve. 

Pes Hippocam'pi. Foot of the 
hippocampus ; the extremity of the 
hippocampus ; often applied to the hip¬ 
pocampus itself. 

PSs'sary. (Gr. 7re<r<ro9, “ a small 
stone.”) An instrument placed in the 
vagina for the mechanical remedy of 
uterine displacements; pessaries are va¬ 
riously named according to their shapes, 
uses, proposers, etc. 

Pessi'ma. (Gr. maaso/ia, “ a game 
at draughts.”) A skin disease with 
hard, spongy pustules; a variety of 
papilloma. 

Pest. (Lat. pestis.') Plague ; pesti¬ 
lence. 

Pestiferous. (Lat.pestis, “plague,” 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Causing pesti¬ 
lence. 

PSs'tilence. (Lat. pestis, “ pest.”) 
Plague. A widespread, malignant, in¬ 
fectious disease. A specific fever, at¬ 
tended with bubo of the inguinal or 
other glands, and occasionally with 
carbuncles. 

Pes'tis. (Lat.) Pest; plague ; pesti¬ 
lence. * 

Pes'tle, pes’l. An instrument for 
pounding in a mortar. 
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PSt'al. (Gr. -sraAwv, “ leaf.”) A 
flower-leaf; a separate part of a corolla. 

Pete'ehise. (It. petechio, “ flea- 
bite.”) Small reddish spots on the 
skin like flea-bites, occurring spon¬ 
taneously in severe fevers, etc. 

Petit, Canal of. See Canal. 

Petit Mai, peh-te mal. A French 
term for the slighter form of epilepsy, 
as opposed to haut mal, or the severer 
form. See Epilepsy. 

Petit’s Operation. Herniotomy, 
without opening the sac. 

Petrif&c'tion. (Lat. petra, “ rock,” 
and facere , “ to make.”) Conversion 
into stony substance. Also, calcifica¬ 
tion. 

Petrola'tum. Petroleum ointment; 
cosmoline. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
a semi-solid substance consisting of 
hydrocarbons. It is employed as a sub¬ 
stitute for fatty materials and as a mild 
neutral protective dressing. 

Petroleum. (Lat. petra, “ rock,” 
and oleum, “ oil.”) Rock oil; mineral 
oil. A native compound of many 
hydrocarbons flowing between rocks or 
oozing from the earth. It is inflam¬ 
mable, and possesses a strong charac¬ 
teristic odor and an acrid taste. Medic¬ 
inally it is employed as an antiseptic, 
expectorant, and trenicide. 

PetroleumBarbaden'se. Bitumen 
Barbadense. A form of tar found in 
England and Scotland. 

Petroleum Jelly. Vaseline. 

Petroleum Oint'ment. Petro¬ 
latum. 

Pet/rolin. A substance obtained by 
distillation from petroleum. 

Petro'sal. (Lat. petroms, “ rocky.”) 
Pertaining to the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone. 

Pe'trous. (Gr. xerpos, “ rock.”) 
Stony ; resembling stone. Applied to 
a portion of the temporal bone. Pe¬ 
trosal. P. Gang-lion. (See Ganglion.) 
P. Sinuses. See Sinus. 

Pet'tenkofer’s Test. A test for 
the presence of bile acids, depending 


upon the production of a purplish-crim¬ 
son color when a small quantity of the 
suspected fluid is dropped into a mix¬ 
ture of sugar and sulphuric acid. 

Pew'ter. An alloy of tin and lead, 
sometimes with the addition of cop¬ 
per, etc. 

Pey'er’s Glands. Peyer’s patches. 
Aggregate glands in the wall of the 
ileum. Small, round, flattened vesicles 
or capsules, found in groups and patches, 
situated beneath the mucous coat of 
the small intestines. See Gland, and 
Intestinal Canal. 

Pha^'tis, phas-i-tis. (Gr. <paxo$, 
“ lens of the eye,” and suflix -itis, “ in¬ 
flammation.”) Inflammation of the 
crystalline lens. Phakitis. 

Phaco^ystSe'tome, phak-o-sis-tek- 
to-me. (Gr. <paxo\?, “ lens,” xuarrj, 
“ cyst,” and sxro/ay, “ cutting out.”) 
Rognetta’s operation for cataract, con¬ 
sisting of excision of part of the cap¬ 
sule of the lens. 

Ph&coqjystl'tis. Inflammation of 
the capsule of the crystalline lens. 

PhsenophthaPmotrope. (Gr. 
<paivu>, to “ show,” 6w0aXpog, “ eye,” and 
rpoTzos, “ a turn.”) A machine, invented 
by Dr. Donders, with which to eluci¬ 
date the movements of the eyeball by 
means of a movable globe, rings, etc. 

Phagedse'na, pliaj-e-de-nah. (Gr. 
(payziv, “ to eat away.”) A malignant 
ulcer progressing very rapidly. Phag¬ 
edenic ulcer. A condition of wounds 
or ulcers in which they spread with a 
sloughing surface. 

Phagedse'na Pu'tris. Sloughing 
phagedmna ; a variety of severe charac¬ 
ter. in which the slough extends deeper 
than the surface. 

Phageden'ic, phaj-e-den-ik. Per¬ 
taining to phagedaena. P. Chancre. 
(See Syphilis.) P. Ulcer, phagedsena. 
See Ulcer. 

Phag'cxjytes. Leucocytes which 
absorb and destroy bacteria. 

Phai'ophyll. (Gr. <pcuo<$, “ red- 
brown,” and (puXhrs, “ leaf.”) A brown¬ 
ish variety of chromophyll. 
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Phakl'tis. (Gr. <paxos, “ lens,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Supposed 
inflammation of the crystalline lens. 
Phacitis. 

Phak'oscope. (Gr. yaxa 9 , “ lens,” 
and (Tzoizeiv, “ to examine.”) An in¬ 
strument to observe the accommodative 
change in the lens’ shape. 

Phalacro'sis. (Gr. yako$, shin¬ 
ing.”) Calvities. The becoming bald. 

Phalan'ges, phal-an-jeez. (PI. of 
phalanx.') Bones of the fingers and 
toes. 

Pha'l&nx, fay-langx. (Gr. yakay$, 
“ battalion.”) A term applied in the 
plural ( phalanges ) to the small bones 
of the fingers and toes. See Bone. 

Phall&l'gla. (Gr. yakkos, “ penis,” 
and akyo$, “ pain.”) Pain in the penis. 

Phal'lic. (Gr. yakh>?, “ penis.”) 
Pertaining to the penis. 

Phalli'tis. Inflammation of the 
penis. 

Phallorrhce'a. Gonorrhoea. 

Phal'lus. (Gr. yakko?.) Penis. 

Phaneroga'mia. (Gr. yavepos, 
“ manifest,” and ya/xos, “ nuptials.”) A 
grand division of plants having the 
sexual organs exposed, and including 
the exogenous and endogenous classes; 
the reverse of the cryptogamia. 

. Phanerogamous. (From the 
same.) Belonging to the phaneroga- 
mia. The reverse of cryptogamous. 

Phan'tom. A manikin, effigy, or 
appearance. Applied to simulated or 
subjective symptoms of disease. 

Phan'tom Tu'mor. Hysterical 
tympanites ; spurious pregnancy; a pecu¬ 
liar enlargement of the abdomen, chiefly 
in hysterical females. It may simulate 
organic disease or pregnancy, but may 
always be made to disappear by placing 
the patient under the influence of chlo¬ 
roform. 

Ph&rmapeu'tic. (Gr. yappaxov, 
“ medicine ”) Pharmaceutical; per¬ 
taining to pharmacy. 

Phar'ma 9 ist. (From the same.) 


Pharmaceutical chemist; druggist; one 
skilled in pharmacy. 

Pharmaco-dynam'ics. (Gr. yap¬ 
paxov , “ medicine,” and duvapes, “ pow¬ 
er.”) That branch of materia medica 
wdiich treats of the power or effects of 
medicines. 

Pharmacog'nosy. (Gr. yappaxov, 
“ medicine,” and yvwa:s, “ knowledge.”) 
Science of unprepared medicines. 

Pharmacol'ogy, far - mak - ol - 0 - je. 
(Gr. yappaxov, “ medicine,” and kayos, 
“ discourse.”) The science of the na¬ 
ture and action of drugs. Materia 
medica. 

Phar'macon. (Gr. yappaxov.) A 
medicine ; a drug ; also a poison. 

Pharmacopoeia, far-mak-o-pe-yah. 
(Gr. yappaxov, “ medicine,” and ttoizio, 
to “ make.”) An authoritative hand¬ 
book of medicinal preparations ; in the 
United States the Pharmacopoeia is 
published once in ten years, after re¬ 
vision by a national convention of 
physicians and pharmacists. 

Pharmacopoelal. Pertaining to, 
or sanctioned by, a pharmacopoeia. 

Phar'maQy. (Gr. yappaxov, u drug.”) 
Pharmaceutical chemistry ; the science 
of medicinal substances and their prep- 
paration. Also, a drug-store. 

Ph&rynge'al. (Gr. yapuyg, 11 phar¬ 
ynx.”) Pertaining to the pharynx. P. 
Arteries. (See Artery.) P. Gland. 
(See Gland.) P. Nerve. See Nerve. 

Pharyngis'mus. Pharyngeal spasm. 

Ph&ryngl'tis (Gr. yapuys, “ phar¬ 
ynx,” and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the pharynx and ad¬ 
jacent structures. Sore throat. P., 
Acute, suddenly-developing inflamma¬ 
tion of the pharynx, usually due to ex¬ 
posure to cold. P., Atrophic, phar¬ 
yngitis sicca ; clergyman’s sore throat; 
chronic inflammation of the pharyngeal 
mucous membrane with atrophy of the 
connective tissue and secreting glands. 
P., Diphtheritic, diphtheria of the 
pharynx. P., CEdematous, acute in¬ 
flammation of the pharyngeal mucous 
membrane, with great swelling from 
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serous transudate from the blood. P., 
Follicular, chronic pharyngitis, with 
hypertrophy of the mucous follicles 
of the pharynx. P. Gangrenosa, 
phlegmonous pharyngitis. P., Phleg¬ 
monous, suppurative pharyngitis; 
hospital sore throat; inflammation of 
the deeper structures of the pharynx, 
with great swelling, and often slough¬ 
ing, of the mucous membrane. Usually 
occurs in broken-down persons as a re¬ 
sult of septic absorption from cases 
of erysipelas or pyaemia. P. Sicca, 
atrophic pharyngitis. P. Ulcerosa, 
phlegmonous pharyngitis. 

Pharyn'gc^ele. (Gr. (papvy^, u phar¬ 
ynx,” and xvjXT], “ rupture.”) A sac-like 
pharyngeal enlargement. 

Pharyngodyn'ia. (Gr. <papoy c, 
“ pharynx,” and oduvrj, “ pain.”) Phar¬ 
yngeal pain. 

Pharyngoglossal Nerve. See 
Nerve. 

Pharyngople'gia. (Gr. <papuy£, 
“pharynx,” and xXrjyj], “stroke.”) Phar¬ 
yngeal paralysis. 

Pharyn'gbtome. (Gr. <papuy%, 
“ pharynx,” and rspvsiv, “ to cut.”) An 
instrument for pharyngotomy, for scar¬ 
ifying the tonsils, and opening abscesses 
about the fauces. 

Pharyngotomy. (From the same.) 
Pharyngeal incision. Also, scarification 
of the tonsils, etc. The use of the 
pharyngotome. 

Ph&r'ynx. (Gr. <papuy$ .) The 
common opening of the digestive and 
respiratory passages ; a musculo-mem- 
branous sac at the back of the mouth, 
nose, and larynx, leading to the oesoph¬ 
agus. 

Phase. (Gr. <paais, “ appearance.”) 
Stage; appearance; transient condi¬ 
tion. 

Phatnor'rha'gia. (Gr. <parvr], 
“ socket,” and pTjyvupc, to “ burst forth.”) 
Haemorrhage from an alveolus or tooth- 
socket. 

PhSngopho'bia. (Gr. <psyyo<?, 
“light,” and <pofio<s, “fear.”) Photo¬ 
phobia. 


Phen'ic Aij'id. Carbolic acid. 

Phe'nol. Carbolic acid. A sub¬ 
stance prepared in the distillation of 
coal-tar, or from the vapor of benzoic 
acid. It is the type of an important 
series of compounds of the aromatic 
group. 

Phenomenon. (Gr. wa:vop.at , to 
“ appear.”) An appearance or occur¬ 
rence, especially of a remarkable na¬ 
ture. A symptom ; any change ap¬ 
preciable by our senses which super¬ 
venes in an organ or function. 

Phenomenon, Leidenpost’s. The 
spheroidal shape assumed by water and 
other liquids when placed on the sur¬ 
face of very hot metallic plates; the 
globule of liquid can be seen to be 
separated from the heated surface by a 
distinct space occupied by a cushion 
of vapor evolved from the heated 
liquid. 

Phe'nyl. Radical hydrocarbon of 
the phenylic group. 

Philos'opher’s Wool. Nil album ; 
the white flakes of light oxide of zinc. 

Phimo'sis. (Gr. <ptpocu, to “ muz¬ 
zle.”) Elongation and constriction of 
the prepuce, causing difficulty or im¬ 
possibility of exposing the glans penis. 

Phlgbecta'sia. (Gr. <pXs(p, “vein,” 
and exTaacs, “ extension.”) Yarix ; dila¬ 
tation of a vein, as in haemorrhoids. 

Phlebemphrax'is. Venous ob¬ 
struction. 

Phlebis'mus. (Gr. <pXetp, “ vein.”) 
Turgescence of obstructed veins ; clos¬ 
ure of veins by muscular action. 

Phlebl'tis, fle-bi-tis. (Gr. (pXe<p, 
“ vein,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of a vein, usually 
due to extension of inflammation from 
an adjacent structure. 

Phleb'ollte. (Gr. <pXe</>, “ vein,” 
and XiOo?, “ stone.”) Phlebolith ; cal¬ 
careous concretion found in veins. 

Phlebol'ogy. (Gr. <pXe</>, “ vein,” 
and Xoyos, “ discourse.”) A treatise 
on, or the science or anatomy of, the 
veins. 

Phleborrh&'gia. (Gr. <pXe<f>, “ vein.” 
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and firjyvugt, to “ burst forth.”) Venous 
haemorrhage ; discharge of blood from 
rupture of a vein. 

PhlSborrhex'is, (Gr. <pXe<p, “ vein,” 
and “ bursting.”) The rupture 

of a vein. Phleborrhagia. 

Phlebot'omist. A practicer of 
phlebotomy. 

Phlebot'omy. (Gr. <pXe<f >, “ vein,” 
and rogi], “ a cutting.”) Venesection ; 
the opening of a vein. See Blood¬ 
letting. 

Phlegm, flem. (Gr. <pXeyga ,“ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Originally, inflammation. 
One of the four fancied humors of the 
ancients. Eventually applied to pituzta, 
or mucus from the bronchial tubes; a 
thick, viscid expectoration. 

Phlegma'sia, fleg-may-she-ah. (Gr. 
< pXeyu), to “ burn.”) Inflammation. 
P. Alba Dolens, milk leg; phlebitis 
of the veins of the leg and thigh 
usually following parturition, charac¬ 
terized by cord-like hardness and ten¬ 
derness of the affected vein, followed 
by swelling of the limb from oedema. 

PhlSgmat'ic. Pertaining to phlegm. 
Sluggish. 

Phlgg'mon, fleg-mon. (Gr. <pXeyw , 
to “ burn.”) Suppurative inflammation 
of connective tissue. 

PhlSg'monous. Pertaining to or 
resembling phlegmon. 

Phlce'um, fle-um. (Gr. <pXoio$, 
“bark.”) Epiphloeum. The cellular 
layer of bark below the epidermis of 
plants. 

Phlogis'tic, flo-jis-tik. Pertaining 
to the fancied principle, phlogiston ; in¬ 
flammatory ; sthenic. 

Phlogis'ticated Air. Mephitic air; 
nitrogen. 

Phlogo'sis. (Gr. <pXoyow, to “ in¬ 
flame.”) Inflammation ; flushing. A 
genus of the order Phlegmasia s of Cul¬ 
len’s nosology. Applied by some to ex¬ 
ternal, and by others to erysipelatous, 
inflammation. 

Phlori'zin. (Gr. <pXoio $, “ bark,” 
and ()i£a, 11 root.”) Phlorizine ; plilo- 


ridzin. A peculiar bitter principle dis¬ 
covered in the bark of the pear, the 
apple, and cherry tree. It is tonic, 
and has been used in intermittent fevers 
as a substitute for quinine. 

Phlyctae'na, flik-te-nah. (Gr. <pXux- 
raiva , “ blister.”) A small, clear ves¬ 
icle containing serous fluid. 

PhlyetSn'ula, flik-ten-yu-lah. (Dim. 
of johlgctsena.') A small phlyctaena, es¬ 
pecially of the cornea or conjunctiva. 

Phlyctid'ium or Phlyc'tis. Phlyc¬ 
taena. 

Phlyza'cium,fli-zay-she-um. (From 
the same.) Willan’s term for a large 
pustule raised on a round, hard, in¬ 
flamed base, and terminating in a thick, 
hard, dark-colored scab. 

Phce'n^ism. A red or crimson 
state; rubeola. 

Phoe'nodine. Haematin. 

Phonet'ic. (Gr. gwvrj, “ voice.”) 
Pertaining to the voice or to sound. 

Phon'ica. (From the same.) Dis¬ 
eases affecting the vocal organs. 

Phonochor'dse. The chordae vocales 
or vocal cords. 

Phb'nograph. (Gr. giovy, “ voice,” 
and ypcupttM , “ to write.”) An instru¬ 
ment to make graphic record of and 
reproduce sounds. 

Phondma/nia. (Gr. y><w> 9 , “ homi¬ 
cide,” and gavia, “ madness.”) Homi¬ 
cidal mania. 

Phonom'etry. (Gr. <pco\ o?, “ voice,” 
and gerpov, 11 measure.”) Voice-meas¬ 
urement ; applied to the appreciation 
of vocal sounds by means of ausculta¬ 
tion. 

Phorom'eter. (Gr. <pu>s, “ light,” 
and gerpov, “ measure.”) A measurer 
of the intensity of light. Also, an in¬ 
strument to determine insufficiencies of 
external ocular muscles. 

Phos'gene. Oxychloride of carbon ; 
chloro-carbonic acid gas. 

Phos'phate, fos-fate. A compound 
of phosphoric acid and a salifiable base. 

Phos'phate of Lime. Calcium 
phosphate ; apatite. A substance com- 
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posed of phosphoric acid and lime, 
forming about 25 per cent, of bone, and 
present also in urine, blood, hair, etc. 
It is extensively employed as a fer¬ 
tilizer in the same manner as guano, 
of which it is a constituent. It is 
called phosphorite when it occurs mas¬ 
sive. 

Phosphat'ic Dlath'esis. A mor¬ 
bid state of the system favoring the 
condition of phosphaturia. 

Phdsphatu'ria. The presence of 
the phosphates of magnesia, ammonia, 
and lime in the urine. 

Phos'phene. (G-r. cow?, “ light,” 
and (paiva>, to “ make to appear.”) The 
luminous image, circle or portion of a 
• circle, perceptible to the patient, or 
i subjective phenomena of the healthy 
retina, on slight pressure of the eye¬ 
ball behind the line of junction of the 
I cornea and sclerotic, continuing as long 
as the pressure lasts ; if the part pressed 
< is amaurotic, no corresponding lumi¬ 
nous ring will be elicited. 

Phosphores / 9 en 9 e. The quality 
of becoming luminous, like phosphorus, 
in the dark without sensible heat. This 
appearance is presented by numerous 
vegetable and animal substances, de¬ 
caying wood, the jelly-fish, and the 
glow-worm being familiar examples. 
Several minerals also become phospho¬ 
rescent by heat, friction, electricity, etc. 

Phosphor'ic A 9 'id. An acid of the 
third degree of oxidation of phosphorus. 
The ordinary and officinal phosphoric 
acid contains 50 per cent, or more of 
water. The anhydrous acid, called 
phosphoric pentoxide or phosphoric an¬ 
hydride, is formed when phosphorus is 
burned with flame in the air and ap- 
i pears as a white smoke. This acid is 
employed in the treatment of fevers 
land as a tonic. 

Phosphoru'ria. Phosphorescent 
urine. Photuria. Also, phosphaturia. 

PhSs'phorus, fos-for-us. (Gr. c 
“ light,” and <pepw, to “ bear.”) Sym¬ 
bol, P. A waxy, translucent, non- 
metallic element, one of the essential 


constituents of the human body. It 
never occurs free in nature, but is 
found, in combination with oxygen and 
calcium, in large quanties in the bodies, 
especially the bones, of animals, in the 
seeds of plants, and also as the min¬ 
erals phosphorite and apatite. It is 
highly inflammable, and much care 
should be taken when handling it. 
Medicinally it has been employed as a 
stimulant and tonic, being of unques¬ 
tioned value in sexual exhaustion and 
in the failure of the mental powers 
from similar causes. It has also been 
employed in neuralgia, melancholia, 
chronic eczema, etc. In large doses it 
is an irritant poison. 

Phos'phorus, Baldwin’s. Fused 
nitrate of lime. A salt capable of 
emitting a white light in the dark 
when kept in a stoppered vial, after 
exposure for some time to the direct 
rays of the sun ; hence its name. 

Phos'phorus, Bologn'a. Sulphide 
of barium ; a substance produced by 
heating sulphate of baryta with car¬ 
bonaceous matter. It exhibits rather 
feeble luminous properties in the dark 
after exposure to the light for some 
time. 

Phos'phorus, Can'ton’s. A sub¬ 
stance made by exposing calcined oys¬ 
ter-shells and sulphur to a red heat; 
after exposure to light it is luminous 
in the dark. 

Phos'phorus, Homberg-’s. Ignited 
muriate of lime. After being heated it 
shines in the dark. 

Phos'phorus Triox'ide. Phos¬ 
phorous anhydride. Formula, P 2 0 3 . This 
oxide is formed when phosphorus is 
burnt in a limited current of dry air, 
when it undergoes slow combustion. 
It forms a white non-crystalline pow¬ 
der, which combines with great energy 
with water, forming thereby phos¬ 
phorous acid. 

Phos'phuret. A combination of 
phosphorus with a combustible body 
or a metallic oxide. 

Phosphu'ria. Excess of phosphates 
in the urine ; phosphaturia. Also, phos- 
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phorescent urine, phosphoruria, or pho- 
turia. 

Photfii'gia, fo-tal-je-ah. (Gr. 

“ light,” and ctt-pos, “pain.”) Pain arising 
from too much light. 

Photog'raphy. (Gr. <pw$, “ light,” 
and ypa<petv, “ to write.”) Heliography ; 
applied to the modern art of taking sun- 
pictures or fixing images of the camera 
obscura by the agency of the chemical 
rays of light. 

Photom'eter. (Gr. <pa)?, “ light,” 
and /jLSTpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment by which to determine the rel¬ 
ative intensity of light. 

Photophobia, fo-to-fo-be-ah. (Gr. 
<pu)$, “ light,” and yofios, “ fear.”) A 
dread or intolerance of light. 

Photop'sla. (Gr. cpioq. “ light,” and 
“ sight.”) A morbid state of the 
eyes, with subjective sensation of a 
bright light. See also Piiosphene. 

Photoptom'eter. Instrument to 
measure acuteness of vision. 

PhotSx'ylin. A kind of pyroxylin 
derived from wood-pulp. 

Photu'ria. (Gr. <p<o?, “ light,” and 
oupov , “ urine.”) A luminous condi¬ 
tion of the urine; phosphorescent 
urine. 

Phrenet'ic. Frenzied; delirious. 

PhrSn'ic, fren-ik. (Gr. <ppr)v , “ dia¬ 
phragm.”) Pertaining to the diaphragm; 
applied to the internal respiratory nerve 
which goes to the diaphragm. 

Phren'iea. (Gr. <ppyjv, “ mind.”) 
Diseases or agents affecting the intel¬ 
lect. In Good’s nosology, an order of 
the class Neurotica, covering affections 
of the mental faculties. 

Phrenl'tis. (Gr. <ppr)v, “ mind,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) A nearly 
obsolete term for Encephalitis ( q . v.). 

Phrenbl'ogy, fre-nol-o-je. (Gr. 
tpprjv , “ mind,” and h)yo$, “ discourse.”) 
The so-called science of reading char¬ 
acter from cranial formation. Crani- 
ology. 

Phrenfip'athy. (Gr. <pprjv, “ mind,” 


and 7r aOo<z, “ affection.”) Mental dis¬ 
ease ; insanity. See Phrenica. 

Phtheirae'mia, thi-re-me-ah. (Gr. • 
(fOtipto, to “corrupt,” and al/.m, “blood.”) 
A state in which the plastic powers of 
the blood are deteriorated. 

Phtheiriasis. Phthiriasis. 

Phthin'opld,sm, thin-o-plazm. (Gr. 
<p6ivu), to “waste,” and tt laeffw, to 
“ form.”) A form of degeneration in 
the tissue of the lungs; a degraded 
bioplasm. Dr. Williams’s substitute for 
the word tubercle. 

Phthiri'asis, thir-i-a-sis. (Gr. <p0eip, 
a “ louse.”) Morbus pedicularis : a dis¬ 
ease in which lice are bred on different 
parts of the body. 

Phthir'ius Inguina'lis. Crab-louse; 
a human parasite or ectozobn, infesting 
the groins. 

Phthls'ic, tiz-ik. Popularly, an 
asthmatic disease. 

Phthis'ical, tiz-ik-al. Pertaining to, 
suffering from, or resembling, phthisis. 

Phthi'sis, thi-sis. (Gr. <p(h(Tc$, “ con¬ 
sumption.”) Pulmonary consumption; 
tubercular disease of lungs. A chronic 
specific inflammatory disease of the 
lungs characterized by more or less 
necrosis of lung-tissue, with fever, 
emaciation, and cough, usually termi¬ 
nating fatally, and caused by invasion 
of the lungs with tubercle bacilli. Pul¬ 
monary phthisis. (See Pulmonary 
Consumption.) The term is occa¬ 
sionally applied to tubercular disease 
wherever situated. (See Tubercu¬ 
losis.) P., Abdominal, tubercular 
inflammation of the lymphatic glands 
of the abdominal cavity. P., Acute, 
pulmonary phthisis with numerous and 
widely-diffused areas of disease running 
a rapid course and terminating in death. 
P., Bulbi, atrophy of the eyeball. P., 
Coal Miner’s, fibroid phthisis; a va¬ 
riety caused by the continuous inhala¬ 
tion of irritating dust, and characterized 
by its slow course and the large amount 
of scar-tissue found in the lung ; knife- 
grinder’s phthisis; stone-cutter’s phthi¬ 
sis. P., Laryngeal, tubercular laryn- 
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gitis. (See Laryngitis.) P. Pul- 
mona'lis, pulmonary phthisis. See 
Phthisis. 

Phthisiol'og-y. The science or 
study of phthisis. 

Phtho'e, tho-e. Pulmonary ulcera¬ 
tion. 

Phyg'og’alac'tic. (Gr. <puyrj, “flight,” 
and yaka, “ milk.”) Applied to agents 
tending to disperse the milk accumu¬ 
lated in the lactiferous tubes. 

Phyllogy'anin. (Gr. <pukkov. “ leaf,” 
and xuavsos, “ blue.”) The blue color¬ 
ing matter of flowers; a variety of 
chromophyll. 

Phyllophe'in. (Gr. yuAAov ,“ leaf,” 
and <pato<z, “ dusky.”) A brown color¬ 
ing-matter of leaves; a variety of 
chromophyll. 

Phylloxan'thin. (Gr. <pukkov, “leaf,” 
and “ yellow.”) Yellow col¬ 

oring-matter of leaves; a variety of 
chromophyll. 

Phylog ,/ eny, fi-loj-en-e. (Gr. <puAov , 
“ race,” and yswaaj, to “ produce.”) The 
genealogy of animal forms; the evolu¬ 
tion of a stock of animal or vegetable 
organisms. 

Phy'matoid, fi-mat-oyd. (Gr. <pu/ia, 
a “ growth,” and e:do<z, “ resemblance.”) 
Resembling a tumor or tubercle. Phy- 
ma-like. xipplied to a form of cancer 
also called “ reticular.” 

Phymato'ses. Tuberculous dis¬ 
eases. 

Phys'agogue. (Gr. <po<7a , “ wind,” 
and ayu>yo$, “ expeller.”) Carminative. 

Phys'alin. Physaline ; the bitter 
principle of the Physalis Alkekengi. 

Phys'alis Alkeken'gi. Winter 
cherry or strawberry tomato. A Euro¬ 
pean plant of the natural order Sola- 
nacese, bearing an edible red berry, be¬ 
lieved to be diuretic. 

Physco'nla, fis-ko-ne-ah. (Gr. 
<pvffxu)v, “paunch.”) Non-dropsical en¬ 
largement of abdomen ; abdominal tu¬ 
mor neither sonorous nor fluctuating. 
Inflation ; corpulency. 

Physiat'rics, fiz-e-at-rix. (Gr. 


“ nature,” and iarpsca, “ medical treat¬ 
ment.”) The science of the healing 
powers of nature. 

Phys'ic, fiz-ik. (Gr. <pu<rixos, “ nat¬ 
ural.”) Medicine; medical science; 
medicament, iklso, a purge. 

Phys'ic Nut. The seed of Curcas 
purgans , yielding an expressed oil called 
jatropha oil. 

Phys'ical. (Gr. (puauo 9 , “natural.”) 
Material; pertaining to nature orphysics. 

Phys'ical Examination. Physical 
diagnosis ; examination of the appear¬ 
ances, sounds, etc. exhibited by the pa¬ 
tient. 

Phys'ical Signs. The signs ob¬ 
servable from the processes of palpa¬ 
tion, percussion, auscultation, etc. 

Physi'cian. (Gr. “nature.”) A 
medical man ; a licensed medical practi¬ 
tioner ; a doctor of medicine ; one whose 
profession is the treatment of internal 
or medical diseases, and who is duly 
licensed by an authorized institution. 
Also, a physicist. 

Phys'igist, fiz-i-sist. (From the 
same.) A natural philosopher ; a ma¬ 
terial philosopher. 

Phys'ics, fiz-ix. (From the same.) 
The science of material bodies, natural 
laws, and the phenomena of nature. 

Physiog'nomy. (Gr. yoacs, “ na¬ 
ture,” and yvtop.rj, “ knowledge.”) Fa¬ 
cial appearance ; the doctrine of read¬ 
ing character or diseased states from 
the features of the face. 

Physiolog , 'ical. Pertaining to phys¬ 
iology ; characteristic of the normal con¬ 
dition of the economy. The reverse of 
pathological. 

Physiolog'ical Bot'any. That di¬ 
vision of botany which treats of the his¬ 
tory of vegetable life, the functions of 
the various organs of plants, their nor¬ 
mal conditions, morbid changes, etc. 

Physiol'oglst. One versed in phys¬ 
iology. 

Physlol'ogy, fiz-e-ol-o-je. (Gr. <po<n$, 
“ nature,” and koyo 9, “ discourse.”) Bi¬ 
ology ; biotics. The science of vital 
phenomena, or of living beings and the 
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functions of living bodies. The ag¬ 
gregate methods by which the func¬ 
tions of living beings, animal or veg¬ 
etable, are effected. 

Physiol'ogy, Gen'eral. That which 
has regard to the general laws of life. 

Physique', fe-zeek. (Fr.) Natural 
constitution; form of the body; the 
physical or exterior part of a person. 

Physome'tra. (Gr. <pu<rau>, to “in¬ 
flate,” and fiTjTpa, “ uterus.”) Inflation 
of the womb : gaseous uterine enlarge¬ 
ment ; uterine tympanites. 

Physostig'ma. Calabar bean. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the seed of 
Physostigma venenosum. It has a re¬ 
markable sedative influence on the 
spinal cord, and is employed in tetanus 
and other spasmodic diseases. 

Physostig'ma Veneno'sum. Or- 
-deal-nut; Calabar bean. A plant of 
West Africa, the seeds of which are 
poisonous. They also have a marked 
sedative influence on the spine. 

Physostigmi'nse Sabujy'las. Sali¬ 
cylate of physostigmine. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the salicylate of an 
alkaloid prepared from physostigma, 
whose medicinal properties it closely 
resembles. 

Physostig'mine. Eserine. An al¬ 
kaloid constituting the active principle 
of the Calabar bean. It is employed 
to cause the contraction of the pupil in 
mydriasis. 

Phytoder'mata. (Gr. <porov‘ “plant,” 
and dep/ia, “ skin.”) Cutaneous diseases 
caused by vegetable fungi. Dermato- 
phyta. 

Phytolac'ca. A genus of plants 
comprising many species natives of 
China, Africa, United States, etc. 

Phytolac'ca Decan'dra. Common 
poke or garget. An herbaceous plant, 
native of the United States, and found 
also in China and North Africa. The 
young shoots are eaten as a substitute 
for asparagus. The root is poisonous. 

Phytolac'qse Bac'ca. Poke-berry; 
phytolacca-berry. The name (U. S. 


Ph.) for the fruit of the Phytolacca 
decandra. 

Phytolac' 9 ae Ra'dix. Poke-root. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the root of 
the Phytolacca decandra. It is pur¬ 
gative, emetic, and, to some extent, 
narcotic. 

Phytol'ogy, fi-tol-o-je. (Gr. <poTov, 
“ plant,” and Ao^o?, “ discourse.”) Bot¬ 
any ; the science of plants. 

Phy'toplasm. Vegetable proto¬ 
plasm. 

Phyto'sis. (Gr. cporov, “ plant,” 
and suflix -osis, “ morbid condition.”) 
Morbid state from vegetable parasites. 
Pityriasis. 

Phytozo'on. Zoophyte. 

Pi'a Ma'ter. (Lat.) “ Tender 
mother.” An investing membrane of 
the brain and spinal cord. Frequently 
abbreviated to pia. See Membrane. 

Pian. Frambcesia. 

Pi&rhee'mia. (Gr. rr tap, “ fat,” and 
alp.a, “ blood.”) Pionsemia ; the pres¬ 
ence of fat in the blood. 

Pl'ca. (Lat.) Malacia. Depraved 
appetite for unnatural food, etc.; a vi¬ 
tiated form of the appetite not' uncom¬ 
mon in pregnancy, chlorosis, etc. Dis¬ 
tinguished from bulimia in being de¬ 
praved in respect of quality, instead of 
quantity, of ingesta. 

Piteous. (Lat. pix, “ pitch.”) Per¬ 
taining to pitch or tar ; pitchy; viscous. 

Pic'ric Ag'id. The product of the 
action of nitric acid on indigo, carbolic 
acid, etc. It is used as a dyestuff to 
impart a beautiful green to silk and 
woolen fabrics. It is also employed to 
stiffen and fix anatomical elements. 

Pic'rin. (Gr. ruxpo<z, “ bitter.”) A 
bitter substance derived from Digitalis 
purpurea, and considered identical with 
digitalin. 

Pic'romel. (Gr. Tuxpos, “bitter,” 
and jaeAq “ honey.”) “ Bitter-sweet 
a bitter substance obtained from bile. 

Picrotox'in. (Gr. r, expos, “ bitter,” 
and ro^exov, “ poison.”) The toxic prin¬ 
ciple of Cocculus Indicus; it has been 
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employed with good results in the night 
sweats of phthisis, and in epilepsy, 
chorea, and the sick headache of the 
menstrual period. 

Picrotoxi'num. Picrotoxin. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for a principle pre¬ 
pared from the seeds of Anamirta 
paniculata. It is an extremely active 
poison, of bitter taste, and has been 
prescribed in epilepsy, hysteria, and 
chorea, although by some authorities 
it is not believed to be of practical 
value. 

Pie'dra. A form of trichorexis 
nodosa. 

Pig'eon-breast. The form of rickets 
in which the thoracic deformity is 
usually well marked, the back flattened, 
the sternum prominent, and the natural 
curve of the ribs lessened. Forward 
projection of the sternum in a keel¬ 
like form. 

Pig'ment. (hat. pingere, “to paint.”) 
The coloring-matter found in the cells 
of various parts of the body, particu¬ 
larly in the skin, hair, retina, and iris. 
P., Bile, coloring-matters found in the 
bile— bilirubin , a golden red, biliverdin, 
of a green color, produced by chemical 
change of bilirubin, etc. P. of Urine, 
a number of imperfectly understood 
substances found in the urine in mi¬ 
nute quantities. They are chiefly in¬ 
dican, purpurin, urobilin , urochrome , 
and uroeythrin. 

Pigmenta'tion. The deposition of 
pigment. P., False, the deposition 
of minute particles of a foreign sub¬ 
stance in the tissues, as of coal-dust in 
the lungs of coal-miners. 

Pigmen'tum Ni'grum. A dark 
substance which covers the inner sur¬ 
face of the choroid coating of the eye. 

Pila/re Ma/lum. Trichiasis. Hair 
disease ; morbid state of the hair. 

Pile, Galvan'ic. An apparatus con¬ 
sisting of a pile of alternate zinc and 
copper plates, having wet cloth inter¬ 
vening, for exhibiting galvanic phe¬ 
nomena. 


Pi'leous. (Lat. pilus, “ hair.”) 
Pilar; hairy. 

Piles. Haemorrhoids. If attended 
with discharge of blood they are called 
“ bleeding otherwise, “ blind.” See 
Haemorrhoid. 

Pill. (Lat. pila, “ ball.”) A little 
sphere of medicine. The pharmaceutic¬ 
al term for drugs prepared in the form 
of small globular masses to be taken 
by the mouth. The preparations most 
commonly given in pill-form are soft 
extracts and powders, Powders must 
be mixed with some adhesive material, 
such as soap, honey, and soft extracts. 
Pills are frequently coated with sugar 
or gelatin ; they are also made by com¬ 
pressing the drugs into the proper size 
and shape by means of a suitable ap¬ 
paratus. (See PiluLaE.) P., Ander¬ 
son’s, a pill resembling in composition 
the Pilulse Aloes et Ferri of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. P., Asiatic, one com¬ 
posed of arsenious acid and black pep¬ 
per in various proportions. P., Blanch¬ 
ard’s, Pilulse Ferri Iodidi of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. P., Blaud’s, contains 
equal parts of sulphate of iron and car¬ 
bonate of potassium. P., Griffith’s, 
pilulae ferri composita. P., Hooper’s, 
nearly the same as the Pilulse Aloes et 
Ferri of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. P., 
Lady Webster’s, pilulae aloes et 
mastiches. P., Niemeyer’s, contains 
1 grain of sulphate of quinine, 2 grain 
of digitalis-leaves, I grain of ipecac, 
and £ grain of powdered opium. 

Pil'lar. Columna ^ applied in Anat¬ 
omy to several parts which appear to 
act as supporters. 

Pilocarpi'nae Hydrochlo'ras. Hy¬ 
drochlorate of pilocarpine. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the h}'drochlorate of 
an alkaloid prepared from pilocar¬ 
pus. It is employed in hypodermic 
injection in the form of aqueous solu¬ 
tion, and, owing to the certainty of its 
action, it is believed to be superior to 
jaborandi. 

Pilocar'pine. An alkaloid contained 
in the Pilocarpus pennatifolius or jabo- 
orandi-plant. It is a powerful diaph- 
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oretic, and has been used with success 
in diphtheria, dropsy, diabetes insip¬ 
idus, etc. 

Pilocar'pus. Jaborandi. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the leaflets of Pilo- 
carpus pennatifolius. It is the most 
reliable remedy of its class, and is used 
in dropsy, uraemia, Bright’s disease, and 
pleurisy. When administered by the 
mouth or subcutaneously it produces 
salivation and profuse perspiration. 

Pilocar'pus Pennatifo'lius. Jabo- 
orandi. A plant of Brazil of the nat¬ 
ural order Rutacese. , the leaves of which 
are odorous and contain an essential oil. 
They are sudorific and sialagogue. 

Pilo'rum Arrecto'res. Raisers of 
the hairs. See Arrectores. 

Pi'lose. (Lat. pilus, a hair.”) Hir¬ 
sute ; hairy. 

Pil'ulse. (PI. of pilula, dim. of Lat. 
pila, “ ball.”) Pills. The name adopted 
for pills by the Committee of Revision of 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. (See Pill.) 
P. Aloes, pills of aloes; each contains 
2 grains of purified aloes and 2 grains 
of soap. Dose, from one to three pills. 
P. Aloes et Asafcetida, pills of aloes 
and asafetida; each contains about 1} 
grains of aloes and the same amount 
of asafetida. Dose, from two to five 
pills. P. Aloes et Ferri, pills of aloes 
and iron ; each contains 1 grain of aloes 
and the same quantity of sulphate of 
iron. Largely used in amenorrhoea. 
Dose, from one to three pills. P. Aloes 
et Mastiches, pills of aloes and mas¬ 
tic ; each contains 2 grains of aloes and 
2 grain of mastic. Dose, one pill. P. 
Aloes et Myrrhse, pills of aloes and 
myrrh; each contains 2 grains of aloes, 
1 grain of myrrh, and I grain of aro¬ 
matic powder. Dose, from three to 
six pills. P. Antimonii Compositse, 
compound pills of antimony; Plum¬ 
mer’s pills ; each contains i grain of 
sulphurated antimony, £ grain of calo¬ 
mel, and 1 grain of guaiac. Used in 
treatment of chronic rheumatism and 
skin diseases. Dose, one or two pills. 
P. Asafoetida, pills of asafetida ; each 
contains 3 grains of asafetida. Dose, 


from one to three pills. P. Cambogise 
Compositse (Br. Ph.), compound pills 
of gamboge; contain gamboge, aloes, 
and cinnamon. Dose, from five to fifteen 
grains. P. Catharticse Compositse, 
compound cathartic pills; each con¬ 
tains 1J grains of compound extract 
of colocynth, 1 grain of abstract of 
jalap, 1 grain of calomel, and } grain 
of gamboge. Dose, from one to three 
pills. P. Colocynthidis Compositse 
(Br. Ph.), compound pills of colocynth. 
Dose as a cathartic, from 5 to 20 grains. 
P. Comi Compositse, compound pill 
of hemlock. Used as an expectorant. 
Dose, from five to ten grains. P. Ferri 
Compositse, compound pills of iron, 
Griffith’s pills, Blaud’s pills; each con¬ 
tains grains of myrrh, f grain of 
carbonate of sodium, and f grain of 
sulphate of iron. Dose, one or two 
pills. P. Ferri Iodidi, pills of iodide 
; of iron ; Blanchard’s pills; each con¬ 
tains h grain of reduced iron, £ grain 
of iodine, besides liquorice and sugar. 
The iron and iodine unite, forming 
about 1 grain of iodide of iron. P. 
Galbani Compositse, compound pills 
of galbanum; each contains 1£ grains 
of galbanum, 1 £ grains of myrrh, and 
A grain of asafetida. Used as an anti- 
spasmodic. Dose, from two to four pills. 
P. Hydrargyri (Br. Ph.), mass of 
pills. P. Ipecacuanhse cum Scilla 
(Br. Ph.), pill of ipecacuanha and squill. 
Dose, from five to ten grains. P. Plios- 
phori, pills of phosphorus; each con¬ 
tains grain of phosphorus, with 
althaea, acacia, glycerin, and balsam 
of Tolu. P. Plumbi cum Opio (Br. 
Ph.), pill of acetate of lead and opium. 
Dose, from 2 to 3 grains. P. Quinise 
(Br. Ph.), pill of sulphate of quinine. 
P. Rhei, pills of rhubarb; each pill 
! contains 3 grains of powdered rhubarb. 
P. Rhei Compositse, compound pills 
of rhubarb; each contains 2 grains of 
rhubarb, 1£ grains of aloes, 1 grain of 
myrrh, and oil of peppermint y 1 ^ grain. 
Dose as a laxative, from two to four 
pills. P. Saponis Compositse (Br. 
Ph.), compound pill of soap; contain 
1 grain of opium in 5 grains of the pill 
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mass. P. Scammonii Compositse 
(Br. Ph.) contain resin of scammony, 
resin of jalap, ginger, and soap. Dose 
as a purgative, from five to fifteen 
grains. P. Scillae Compositae (Br. 
Ph.), compound pills of squill; contain 
squill, ginger, and ammoniac. Dose, 
from five to ten grains. 

Pil'ular. Pertaining to pills. 

Pi'lum. (Lat.) Pestle. 

Pi'lus. (Lat.) Capillus ; a hair. 

Pimel'aden. (Gr. ittfisAy, “ fat,” 
and cld-rjv, “ gland.”) A sebaceous gland. 

Pimel'io. (Gr. iti/ieAr), “ fat.”) Per¬ 
taining to fat. 

Pimeli'tis. (Gr. -Kifish j, “ fat,” and 
suffix - itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the adipose tissue. 

Pimelo'ma. (Gr. izigsArj, “ fat,” and 
suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) A fatty tumor. 

Pimelo'sis. (Gr. xc/isXt), “ fat,” and 
suffix -osis, “morbid state.”) Fatty 
degeneration. Obesity. 

Pimelu'ria. Chyluria. 

Pimen'ta. Dried unripe berries of 
Eugenia Pimenta, or allspice-tree, of 
the West Indies. 

Pim'ple. Papula. A small eleva¬ 
tion of the cuticle with inflamed base. 

Pin and Web. An old term for 
contracted pupil and corneal opacity. 

Pinch'beck. An alloy of copper, 
brass, and zinc in imitation of gold. 

Pin'eSl. (Lat. pinus , “ pine.”) 
Shaped like a pine cone. Pertaining 
to the pineal gland. 

Pin'eal Gland. A small body of 
obscure function at the base of the 
brain. See Gland. 

Pingne'do. (Lat.) Fat; adeps. 
P. C as't oris, Axungia castoris ; secre¬ 
tion found in the oil-sacs near the rec¬ 
tum of the castor fiber. 

Pmg-uic'ula. (Lat. pinguis, “ fat.”) 
A small fatty conjunctival tumor. 

Pln'guid. (From the same.) Fatty. 

Pin'hole Pupil. Extremely con¬ 
tracted pupil. 

Pin' na. Auricle. Also, Ala ( q. vi). 


Pint. Octarius. A liquid measure, 
sixteen fluidounces, or one-eighth of a 
gallon. 

Pin'ta. (Sp., “ spot.”) Blue stain. 
A cutaneous disease endemic in Mex¬ 
ico ; a partial melasma ; a variety of 
Pityriasis nigra. 

Pi'nus. (Lat.) Pine. A large and 
important genus of plants of the nat¬ 
ural order Coniferse, several species of 
which yield turpentine, tar, pitch, etc. 
P. Balsa'mea, Abies balsamea ; a tree 
affording Canadian balsam. 

Pi'per. Pepper. A genus of plants 
of the natural order Piperaeese. Also 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for black pep¬ 
per, the unripe fruit of Piper nigrum. 
It is a warm, carminative stimulant, 
and produces a general arterial excite¬ 
ment. Medicinally it is employed to 
excite languid stomach and relieve flat¬ 
ulence. 

Pi'per Ni'grum. Black pepper. 
The name of the dried, unripe berries 
of black pepper. Its chief use is that 
of a condiment. 

Pip'erin. A resinous substance ex¬ 
tracted from pepper; sometimes used 
as a stimulant in cholera. 

Piperi'na. Piperin. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for a resinous substance pre¬ 
pared from pepper and other Piperaceous 
plants. It is believed to be febrifuge. 

Pipette'. “ Little pipe ;” a thin tube 
for taking up liquids. 

Piscato'rial. (Lat. piscis, “ fish.”) 
Pertaining to fishes. 

Pistpid'ia Erythri'na. Jamaica dog¬ 
wood. A West Indian tree of the nat¬ 
ural order Leguminosse. A tincture of 
the bark is narcotic and diaphoretic, 
and is frequently used in relieving the 
pain of carious teeth. It has also been 
employed as an anodyne in nervous in¬ 
somnia. 

Pis' 9 iform. (Lat. piscis , “ fish,” and 
forma, 11 form.”) Fish-shaped. 

Pl'siform. (Lat. pisum, u pea,” and 
forma, 11 form.”) Pea-shaped ; applied 
to a bone of the wrist (os pisiforme). 
See Bone. 
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Pista'cia Lentis'cus. The shrub 
which yields mastic. 

Pis'til. (Lat. pistillum, “ pestle.”) 
The central organ of a female phan¬ 
erogamous plant (Bot.). 

Pit. A small depression in the skin 
resulting from a pustule or ulcer. 

Pit of the Stomach. The hollow 
over the region of the stomach on a 
level with the ensiform cartilage. 

Pitch. Pix nigra ; the altered resin 
which results on inspissating tar. 

Pitch, Changes of. Applied to 
certain percussion-signs observed in the 
physical examination of the chest. 

Pith. Marrow. Soft tissue in plant- 
stalks. 

Pitu'ita. (Lat.,“phlegm.”) Phlegm; 
viscid mucus. 

Pltui'tary. Pertaining to pituita, 
phlegm, or mucus. 

Pitu'itary Body. Pituitary gland. 

Pitu'itary Gland. The small body 
lodged in the sella turcica. See En¬ 
cephalon. 

Pitu'itary Mem'brane. Schneide¬ 
rian membrane lining nasal cavities. 
See Membrane. 

Pitu'itous. Consisting of mucus. 

Pityri'asis. (Gr. xiTupa, “ dan- 
driff.”) A term formerly used by der¬ 
matologists to signify any inflammation 
of the skin with the formation of dry 
scales. P. Ro'sea, herpes tonsurans. 
P. Ru'bra, dermatitis exfoliativa, a 
superficial inflammation of the skin of 
the entire body, with desquamation of 
bran-like scales. P. Versic'olor, tinea 
versicolor. 

Piv'ot-joint. Articulation in which 
a bone furnishes a pivot on which an¬ 
other turns, as in the atlas and axis; 
or itself turns on its own axis, resting 
on another bone, as in the forearm. 

Pix. (Gr. 7r ifTffa, “ pitch.”) Black 
pitch ; a dry bitumen prepared from 
liquid pitch. 

Pix Burgun'dica. Burgundy pitch. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the thick, 
tenacious juice of the Abies excelsa. 


Its chief use is in chronic affections 
of the chest and abdomen and in rheu¬ 
matic pains. When applied to the 
skin as a plaster it acts as a mild 
rubefacient. 

Pix Canaden'sis. Canada or hem¬ 
lock pitch. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the juice of the Abies Canadensis. It 
is employed for the same purposes as 
Burgundy pitch, the properties of which 
it resembles. 

Pix Liq'uida. Tar. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for a thick oleoresin yielded by 
the destructive distillation of the wood 
of the several species of Pinus. Medic¬ 
inally its properties are analogous to 
those of turpentine, though less irri¬ 
tant. The inhaled vapor has been 
recommended in bronchial troubles. 

Pix Ni'gra. Black pitch ; common 
pitch; inspissated tar. 

Pl&qe'bo. (Lat., “ I will please.”) 
A medicine exhibited to satisfy a pa¬ 
tient. 

Pl&qgn'ta. (Gr. r.Xaxou?, “ a flat 
cake.”) A vascular, discoid, flesh-like 
substance in the impregnated uterus, 
nourishing the foetus ; the after-birth, 
a flat, oval body, about nine inches in 
diameter, attached to the upper part 
of the uterus during gestation, and con¬ 
nected with the foetus by means of the 
umbilical cord. It is developed from 
the chorion. By means of its vascular 
villi, which dip into the vascular tissue 
of the uterus, it is the organ of nutri¬ 
tion and respii’ation of the foetus. P., 
Ap'oplexy of, haemorrhage into the 
substance of the placenta from rup¬ 
ture of one of its blood-vessels. P., 
Bat'tledore, a placenta in which the 
umbilical cord is attached to the mar¬ 
gin instead of the centre. P., Prse'via. 
a placenta, situated partly or wholly 
over the internal os uteri. 

Plaqentl'tis. Placental inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Pl&daro'sis. (Gr. -?.adapo$, “ wet.”) 
Trachoma. A flaccid tumor within the 
eyelid. 

Plague, playg. (Gr. ith “stroke.”) 
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An infectious, malignant, devastating 
epidemic. A name applied to an acute, 
fatal, specific, epidemic fever charac¬ 
terized by the formation of boils, car¬ 
buncles, buboes, and petechiae, very 
common during the Middle Ages, and 
still occasionally seen in parts of Asia. 

Plano-con'vex. Flat on one side 
and convex on the other, as a lens, etc. 

Plan'ta. Sole of the foot. 

Planta'go. Plantain. A genus of 
herbs of the natural order Plantagi- 
nacese. 

Planta'go Lanceola'ta. Rib-grass. 
An herb of Europe, the leaves of which 
are believed to be febrifuge. 

Plan'tar. Pertaining to the planta 
or sole of the foot. P. Aponeurosis. 
(See Aponeurosis.) P. Arteries. 
(See Artery.) P. Veins. See Vein. 

Planta'ris. See Muscle. 

Pla'num Os. Former name of the 
orbital portion of the ethmoid bone. 

Planu'ria. (Gr. TzXa^rj, 11 a wander¬ 
ing.” and oupov, “ urine.”) Discharge 
of urine through abnormal passage¬ 
ways. 

Plas'ma. (Gr. izXaa/ia, 11 anything 
moulded.”) Liquor sanguinis; the 
liquid in which the blood-corpuscles 
float. Also, the viscous material of a 
cell from which the new developments 
take place. Also a compound or mix¬ 
ture of glycerin and starch used in 
pharmacy as the basis of ointments. 

Plasmo'dium. A separata multi- 
nucleate mass of protoplasm. P. Mala'- 
riae, a parasitic organism found in the 
blood of malarial patients. 

Plasmo'ma. A fibro-plastic growth. 

Pl&s'ter. (Gr. TtXaassiv ,“ to form.”) 
Emplastrum (q. v.). 

Plas'ter of Paris. The white pow¬ 
der obtained by calcining gypsum or 
sulphate of lime; so called from being 
first found in the vicinity of Paris. 

Pl&s'tic. (Gr. itXa<T<recv, “ to form.”) 
Having formative power. 

Plas'tic El'ement. An element 


which bears the germ of a higher 
form. 

Plas'tic Force. The generative or 
formative power in organized bodies. 

Plas'tic Surgery. See Surgery. 

Plasticity. Plastic force. 

Plas'tieule. Protoplasmic molecule. 

Piat'inum. Symbol, Pt. A white, 
ductile, almost infusible metal, of 21.5 
sp. gr. Its infusibility and its resistance 
to chemical agents render it peculiarly 
valuable for the construction of chem¬ 
ical and philosophical apparatus. 

Plat'inum, Spon'gy. Platinum 
procured in a state of extreme division, 
though the particles adhere slightly 
together. It has the appearance of 
sponge, though perfectly metallic. 

Pl&tyeo'ria. (Gr. xXarus, “ broad,” 
and xopT], “ pupil.”) Dilatation of the 
pupil of the eye; mydriasis. 

Platys'ma Myoi'des. A broad, 
thin, superficial muscular expansion on 
the side of the neck. See Muscle. 

PlSc'trum. The styloid process of 
the temporal bone. The uvula. The 
tongue. 

PlSd'get. A compress or small tent 
or lint-roll. 

Pleomas'tia. (Gr. irXeo?, “ full,” 
and pa<TT<t 9 , “ nipple.”) The occurrence 
of several nipples on one breast. 

Ple'onasm. (Gr. -Xsovourpo?, “super¬ 
abundance.”) A faulty formation with 
overgrowth of parts. Excess of size 
or number of parts. 

Plgth'ora. (Gr. nXrfiuy, to “ be full.”) 
Redundancy of blood in the vessels; 
fulness of blood; repletion ; excessive 
quantity of blood or of its golid con¬ 
stituents ; hyperaemia ; polyaemia. Full 
habit of body. 

Plethor'ic. Pertaining to plethora ; 
full of blood. 

Pleu'ra. (Gr. tt Xeupa, 11 side.”) The 
investing serous membrane of the lung, 
which also lines the inner thoracic wall. 
It consists of two layers, a parietal or 
costal pleura, and a visceral or pulmo¬ 
nary pleura. The cavity of the pleura 
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is the space between the two layers, 
and contains a serous fluid. A fold of 
pleura running from the root of the 
lung to the diaphragm forms the pul¬ 
monary ligament. 

Pleu'ral. Pleuric ; pertaining to 
the pleura. 

PleuraPgia. (Gr. izXsvpa, “ side,” 
and alpog, “ pain.”} Pain in the side. 
A name for intercostal neuralgia or for 
pain in the pleura itself. 

Pleurapoph'yses. The true ribs. 
Owen’s term for the homologues of the 
costal processes. 

Pleuraposte'ma. Pleural abscess; 
empyema. 

Pleu'ric. Pertaining to the pleura. 

Pleu'risy. Pleuritis. 

Pleurit'ic. Pertaining to pleuritis. 

Pleurl'tis. (From pleura , and Gr. 
suffix -■ itis , “ inflammation.”) Pleurisy. 
Inflammation of the pleura, which oc¬ 
curs either as an acute or chronic pro¬ 
cess. In acute pleuritis the pleura first 
becomes reddened, and a soft gray lymph 
exudes. This is the dry stage. The dis¬ 
ease may stop here, or may progress to 
the second stage, in which a copious 
exudation of serum occurs (stage of 
liquid effusion). Symptoms of Acute 
Pleurisy: A stitch in the side, a chill 
followed by fever, and a dry cough. As 
effusion occurs we observe the onset 
of dyspnoea and the diminution of pain. 
The patient lies on the affected side. 
Physical Signs: First stage. Impaired 
chest movement, feeble respiration, and 
friction sound. Second stage. Fulness 
on percussion over the fluid, the area 
of dulness changing with changes of 
position. Effacement of intercostal de¬ 
pressions. No sounds pass through the 
fluid to the ear when the patient coughs 
and speaks. Above the liquid we no¬ 
tice increased percussion resonance 
and a friction sound. We separate this 
disease from pneumonia by the less 
marked dulness, the crepitant rale, the 
blowing respiration, the thoracic voice, 
and increased vocal fremitus of the 
latter disease. 


Pleu'ro 9 ele, plu-ro-seel. (Gr. nXeupa, 
“ side,” and xrjfo), “ rupture.”) A hernia 
of the pleura. Pulmonary hernia. 

Pleurodyn'ia. (Gr. nhupa, “ side,” 
and odovvj, “pain.”) Intercostal myalgia; 
cramp or rheumatism of the intercos¬ 
tal and other muscles of the chest-wall. 
Pleuralgia. 

Pleurd-Pneumo'nia. Pleuro-peri- 
pneumony. Inflammation of the pleura 
and of the lung associated. Some pleu¬ 
risy almost always accompanies a pneu¬ 
monia. 

Pleurorthopnce'a. (From pleura , 
and Gr. 6p0o $, “ upright,” and ttvsw, to 
“ breathe.”) Pleuritis in which the pa¬ 
tient must sit erect in order to breathe 
freely ; orthopnoea caused by pleuritis. 

Pleurospas'mus. Cramp in the 
side. 

Pleurothbt'onos. (Gr. Tzl.eupoOev, 
“from the side,” and r t -»w, to “stretch.”) 
Tetanus lateralis. A condition some¬ 
times observed in lockjaw in which 
tetanic muscular contraction bends the 
body to one side. 

Plex'iform. Plexus-like. 

Plbxim'eter. (Gr. -Xrfic?, “ percus¬ 
sion,” and perpov, “ measure.”) A plate 
of ivory or leather used in mediate per¬ 
cussion. 

Plex'or. (Gr. rArjaaut, to “ strike.”) 
An instrument used in percussion. 

Plbx'us. (Lat., from plectere, “ to 
weave.”) A network, as of interlacing 
vessels, nerves, etc. P., Ax'illary, 
brachial plexus; formed by communi¬ 
cations between the anterior branches 
of the last four cervical and first dorsal 
nerves. P., Car'diac, formed by the 
superior, middle, and inferior cardiac 
nerves from the cervical ganglion and 
the cardiac branches from the pneumo- 
gastric and recurrent laryngeal. It con¬ 
sists of two portions, the superficial and 
the deep. P., Carot'id; the ascending 
branch of the superior cervical ganglion 
enters the carotid canal with the in¬ 
ternal carotid artery, and divides into 
two branches; these branches, with 
filaments from the petrosal branch of 
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the Vidian nerve, constitute the carotid 
plexus. P., Cav'ernous, the contin¬ 
uation of the carotid plexus along the 
side of the sella turcica. P., Cer'vi- 
cal (Anterior), formed by loops of 
communication and by anastomoses be¬ 
tween the anterior branches of the first 
four cervical nerves. P., Cer'vical 
(Posterior), formed from the posterior 
branches of the first, second, and third 
cervical nerves. P., Cho'roid, a vas¬ 
cular membrane occupying the margin 
of a fold of pia mater known as the 
velum interpositum. It crosses the 
floor of the lateral ventricle, and joins 
its fellow of the opposite side through 
the foramen of Monro. Posteriorly it 
descends into the middle horn of the 
lateral ventricle. P., Cor'onary (of 
the Heart), two in number, an ante¬ 
rior and a posterior. Derived from the 
anterior and posterior cardiac plexuses. 
P., Cor'onary (of the Stomach), 
springs from the solar plexus. P., 
Cru'ral (of Chaussier), the union of 
the anterior branches of the last four 
lumbar and first four sacral nerves, 
forming the lumbar and sacral plexuses 
of most anatomists. P., Cys'ticus, 
a plexus to the gall-bladder, springing 
from the hepatic plexus of the sympa¬ 
thetic. P. Gang-lio'sus, formed at 
the places of union of the spinal 
branches of the pelvic plexus. P., 
Hypogas'tric, is situated below the 
bifurcation of the aorta, in front of 
the sacrum, and is formed by branches 
from the aortic plexus and lumbar gan¬ 
glia. It divides into two parts or pel¬ 
vic plexuses. The inferior hypogastric 
plexus (the pelvic) on each side gives 
olf the following branches: Inferior 
Hemorrhoidal Plexus ; Uterine Plexus ; 
Vesical Plexus ; Prostatic Plexus ; small 
cavernous nerves; large cavernous 
nerves; Vaginal Plexus. P., Infra¬ 
orb 'ital, a plexus formed by branches 
from the facial and infraorbital branch 
of the superior maxillary. P., Inter- 
lam'inar, plexus of Auerbach; the lym¬ 
phatic vessels between the intestinal 
muscular layers. P., Lob'ular Bil'- 
iary, formed of lobular hepatic ducts. 


P., Lob'ular Ve'nous, the venous 
plexus interposed between the interlob¬ 
ular portal veins and the interlobular 
hepatic vein. P., Lum'bar, formed by 
communications and anastomoses be¬ 
tween the anterior branches of the five 
lumbar nerves, and between the latter 
and the last dorsal. P., CEsoph- 
age'al, formed by connecting fibres be¬ 
tween the right and left pneumogastric 
nerves, where they are in contact with 
the oesophagus. P., Pampin'iform, a 
nervous plexus of the ovary derived 
from the ovarian plexus , and the infe¬ 
rior hypogastric. P., Pampin'iform, 
Ve'nous, the veins as they leave the 
back of the testicle. P., Pancreat'ic, de¬ 
rived from the splenic plexus. P., Phar- 
ynge'al, formed by the pharyngeal 
branches of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve 
uniting with the pharyngeal branches 
of the pneumogastric and sympathetic. 
P., Pul'monary, two in number: An¬ 
terior, composed chiefly of filaments 
from the great cardiac nerve ; Posterior, 
composed chiefly of filaments from the 
pneumogastric. P., Pylo'ric, from the 
hepatic plexus. P., Sa'cral, formed 
by the lumbo-sacral and the anterior 
branches of the four upper sacral 
nerves. P., So'lar, consists of gan¬ 
glia and nerve-branches chiefly from 
the two great splanchnic nerves and 
the right pneumogastric. It is sit¬ 
uated between the aorta and the crura 
of the diaphragm and the stomach, 
and surrounds the superior mesenteric 
artery and coeliac axis. From the solar 
plexus and its ganglia (the semilunar 
ganglia) are derived branches which are 
distributed as plexuses over all the ab¬ 
dominal arteries, as follows: 

Coeliac plexus, Hepatic plexus, 

Gastric “ Splenic “ 

Diaphragmatic plexuses. 

Phrenic plexus, Aortic plexus, 

Suprarenal “ Superior mesenteric 

plexus. 

Renal “ Inferior mesenteric 

plexus. 

Spermatic “ ’ Ovarian plexus. 
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P., Tym'panic, a plexiform communi¬ 
cation between the distribution of Jacob¬ 
son’s nerve and the fifth pair and sym¬ 
pathetic. 

Pli'ca. (Lat. plicare, “ to fold.”) 
A fold. Applied to a disease in which 
the hair becomes tangled and glued to¬ 
gether ; also termed trichoma, trichiasis, 
plica polonica, etc. 

Pli'ca Semiluna'ris. A slight du- 
plicature of the conjunctiva, the rudi¬ 
ment of the third lid of animals, the 
membrana nictitans of birds. 

Pll'eated. Folded; plaited. 

Plugging. The introduction of a 
plug or dossil of lint or rag (tampon) 
into a wound or natural cavity, as the 
nostrils, uterus, or vagina, to arrest 
haemorrhage. 

Plumba'go. Graphite ; “ black 
lead a nearly pure allotropic form of 
carbon. 

Plum'bi A 9 e'tas. Acetate of lead ; 
sugar of lead ; the pharmacopoeial name 
for a combination of lead and acetic 
acid. Occurs as colorless, efflorescent 
crystals of a mawkish sweet taste. Used 
as an astringent in cases of haemorrhage 
from the intestines and in diarrhoea. 

Plum'bi Carbo'nas. Carbonate 
of lead; white lead; a heavy white, 
tasteless powder occasionally used as 
an external application to burns and 
ulcers. 

Plum'bi Iod'idum. Iodide of lead ; 
a bright yellow, tasteless, odorless neu¬ 
tral powder, used chiefly in the form of 
plaster as an application to scrofulous 
glands. 

Plum'bi Ni'tras. Nitrate of lead ; 
white opaque crystals of an astringent 
and sweetish taste, sometimes used in 
solution to disinfect and stimulate in¬ 
dolent ulcers. 

Plum'bi Ox'idum. Oxide of lead ; 
litharge ; a heavy reddish-yellow pow¬ 
der used in the preparation of emplas- 
trum plumbi. 

Plum'bi Ox'idum Ru'brum. Red 

oxide of lead ; red lead ; a heavy, scaly, 


bright red powder, rarely used in med¬ 
icine. 

Plum'bism. (Lat .plumbum, “lead.”) 
Lead-poisoning. A name for the ag¬ 
gregate of symptoms occasioned by the 
absorption of lead by the system. We 
may have symptoms resembling those 
of acute poliomyelitis, the paralyzed 
muscles wasting and pain and disturb¬ 
ance of sensibility being absent. A 
blue line usually, but not invariably, 
exists on the gum. The extensors of 
the forearms first exhibit the paralysis, 
causing the symptoms of wrist-drop. 
A common evidence of lead-poisoning 
is colic ( painter's or saturnine colic) . In 
some rare cases lead occasions convul¬ 
sive phenomena, and in others inflam¬ 
mation of the joints. 

Plum'bum. (Lat.) Symbol, Pb. 
Lead; a familiar, soft, bluisli-white 
metal of 11.3 sp. gr. In its metallic 
j state it lias no action upon the body, 
but when oxidized or united with an 
acid it acts, in large doses, as a power¬ 
fully astringent poison. For prepara¬ 
tions, see Plumbi. 

Plurilbe'ular. Many-celled ; multi- 
locular. 

Pne'oscope. Instrument to indi¬ 
cate the respiratory movements. 

Pneu'ma. (Gr. Tzveupa.) Air; wind; 
any aeriform fluid. 

Pneum&rthro'sis. (Gr. rveupa, 
“air,” cipOpov, “joint,” and suffix - osis , 
“ morbid state.”) The presence of air 
in an articular cavity. 

Pneumathse'mia. (Gr. Tzveopa, 
“ air,” and atpa, “ blood.”) Condition 
of air in the blood-vessels. 

Pneum&t'ic. (Gr. meopa, “ air.”) 
Pertaining to air. 

Pneumat'ic Trough. A trough 
for collecting gases under water so as 
to exclude atmospheric air. 

Pneumat'ica. Disorders or agents 
affecting the respiratory organs. 

Pneum&t'ics, nu - mat - ix. (Gr. 
j Trveupa, “ air.”) The science which 
treats of air and aeriform fluids. 

Pneu'mfi.tb 9 ele, nu-mat-o-seel. (Gr. 
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mieufia ,“ air,” and “ tumor.”) Her¬ 

nia of the lung. Emphysema. Physo- 
cele. 

PneumatSm'eter. (Gr. nvsupa, 
“ breath,” and fterpov , “ measure.”) An 
instrument for measuring the quantity 
of air respired. Spirometer is the more 
familiar though less classical word. 

Pneumato'sis. (Gr. meopa, “ air,” 
and suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) Ab¬ 
normal gaseous accumulation. Em¬ 
physema. 

Pneumatotho'rax. (Gr. meopa, 
“ air,” and OwpaZ, “ chest.”) The pres¬ 
ence of air in the cavity of the chest. 
Pneumothorax. 

Pneu'mic Aij'id. The name of an 
acid found in the tissue of the lungs. 

Pneumoeonio'sis. (Gr. xvzopov, 
“ lung,” and xovt$, “ dust.”) Pulmonary 
affection induced by inhalation of dust. 

Pneumog&s'tric. (Gr. xveupwv, 
“ lung,” and yaffrrjp, “ stomach.”) Per¬ 
taining to lungs and stomach. P. 
Nerves. See Nerve. 

Pneumohsemorrha/gia. Pulmo¬ 
nary apoplexy. 

Pneumohsemotho'rax. Air and 
blood in the pleural cavity. 

Pneumohydrotho'rax. Air and 
serous fluid in the pleural cavity. 

PneumSm'eter. Spirometer; pneu- 
matometer. 

Pneumonse'mia. * Congestion of 
the lungs. 

PneumonSc'tasis. Pulmonary em¬ 
physema. 

Pneumo'nia, nu-mo-ne-ah. (Gr. 
Tzveu/iiov, “ lung.”) Pneumonitis ; in¬ 
flammation of the lung; lung fever; 
winter fever. An acute inflammation 
involving the lung alveoli, called croup¬ 
ous , lobar , or fibrinous pneumonia. 
Causes: Exposure to cold is prob¬ 
ably the most frequent exciting cause, 
although in some cases it is undoubt¬ 
edly due to infection by a micro¬ 
organism—either the pneumo-bacillus 
of Friedlander or the diplococcus of 
Frankel and Weichselbaum. Path¬ 
ological Anatomy: First stage, hy- 


persemia, or engorgement; second 
stage, exudation , or “red hepatization;” 
in this stage the exudate coagulates; 
third stage, gray hepatization , the gray 
color being due to disintegration of 
red blood-cells ; fourth stage, resolution. 
Pneumonia usually begins with a chill, 
followed by fever and pain in the side. 
By the end of the first day there are 
difficult breathing, dyspnoea with a 
flushed face, husky and painful cough, 
expectoration, first of frothy mucus, 
but by the third day of the character¬ 
istic rusty sputa. The pulse is rapid 
and weak. Within twenty-four hours 
the crepitant rale can be heard over a 
restricted area. When consolidation has 
occurred there are dullness on percus¬ 
sion, increased vocal fremitus, bronchial 
breathing, and bronchophony. Pneu¬ 
monia terminates by crisis, the critical 
phenomenon consisting of a sudden drop 
in temperature, some special evacuation, 
or a profuse eruption of herpes. The 
stage of congestion occupies the first 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours; the 
stage of red hepatization continues 
up to the crisis, which marks the be¬ 
ginning of the next stage, and this 
crisis occurs from the fifth to the 
eleventh day, usually on the seventh 
or the ninth day. The reaction stage 
after the crisis lasts from two to four 
days, when convalescence is established. 
Diagnosis : Pneumonia must be dis¬ 
tinguished from pleurisy with effusion: 


Pneumonia. 

Onset: Suddenly by 
a rigor, followed by 
fever. 

Pain: Dull or a dif¬ 
fuse soreness. 

Auscultation: On in¬ 
spiration only, the 
crepitant nile. 

After this rale con¬ 
tinued bronchoph¬ 
ony. 

Percussion : Fixed 

dullness of some¬ 
what tympanitic 
quality. 

Self-limited and ter¬ 
minating by crisis. 


Pleurisy. 

Gradually. 


A sharp limited 
stitch. 

Friction sound, syn¬ 
chronous with res¬ 
piratory move¬ 
ments. 

Absent voice and 
breath sounds. 

Flatness, changing 
with body move¬ 
ments. 

Indefinite duration 
and no crisis. 
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The following points separate bron¬ 
chitis from pneumonia : In pneumonia 
there is increased vocal fremitus, in 
bronchitis there is not. In pneumonia 
there is percussion dullness, in bron¬ 
chitis the percussion note is clear. In 
pneumonia there is a crepitant rale, in 
bronchitis there is a subcrepitant rale, 
followed not by bronchophony, but by 
submucous and mucous rales. The 
rales of pneumonia are limited to a 
certain area, the rales of bronchitis are 
diffused. 

Pneumo'nia, Catar'rhal. Capillary 
bronchitis; lobular pneumonia; broncho¬ 
pneumonia. A catarrhal inflammation, 
acute or chronic, of the bronchioles and 
alveoli, starting in the bronchioles and 
traveling down, common in infancy 
arid old age, and during certain ex¬ 
anthemata ; it is closely associated with 
rickets and scrofula, with emphysema, 
and with mitral lesions. 

Pneumo'nia, Embdl'ic. An in¬ 
farction due to embolic blocking of a 
pulmonary vessel. 

Pneumo'nia, Traumat'ic. The 

result of a lung wound or the passage 
of a foreign body through the trachea 
into the lung. 

PneumSn'ic. Pertaining to pneu¬ 
monia or to the lungs. Pulmonary. 

Pneumonl'tis. (Gr. n veu/uuv, “lung,” 
and suffix -itis , “inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the lungs. Pneumonia 

(?• *•)• 

Pneumonom'eter. Pneumatom- 
eter. 

Pneumono'sis. Pulmonary affec¬ 
tion. 

Pneu'mo - Pericar'dium. (Gr. 
meufia, “ air,” and tz epcxapdtov, “ peri¬ 
cardium.”) The presence of air in the 
cavity of the pericardium. 

Pneumotho'rax. (Gr. meu/ia, “air,” 
and Oiopas, “ chest.”) Pneumatothorax. 
Gaseous accumulation in the pleural 
sac; the presence of air in the pleural 
cavity. The air enters either by an ex¬ 
ternal wound or a lung perforation. 
This trouble is apt to arise from the 


rupture of a superficial lung-cavity. 
Pneumothorax is apt to be of sudden 
onset, and to be announced by collapse. 
Percussion shows a wide diffusion of 
the tympanitic sound over the dilated 
side. No rales. Dullness as fluid forms 
and fluctuation on succussion. A me¬ 
tallic echo on strong percussion over 
the air. When a communication exists 
with the bronchi, metallic respiration or 
tinkling is heard. 

PneumSt'omy. (Gr. meu/xwv, 
“ lung,” and ro/oy, “ incision.”) Dis¬ 
section of the lungs. 

Pock. A pustule on the skin. 

Pock'-mark. Scar of small-pox 
pustule. 

Pod'agra. (Gr. reu?, “ foot,” and 
clypa, “ seizure.”) “ Foot-pain gout 
in the joints of the foot. In general, 
gout. 

PSdag'ric. Pertaining to podagra. 

Pod&l'gia, po-dal-je-ah. (Gr. 7:009, 
“ foot,” and aV.^09, “ pain.”) Pain in 
the foot, as from gout, rheumatism, etc. 

Pdd&nensepha'lia. (From Gr. roue, 
“ foot,” and anencephalia.) A variety 
of anencephalia in which more or less 
brain is found situated outside the 
cranium. 

Pdd&rthrl'tis. (From Gr. rou9, 
“ foot,” and arthritis.') Arthritis of the 
foot; inflammation of the foot-joints. 

Poden9epha'lIa. (Gr. roo9, “ foot,” 
and £yxe<pai.ns, “ brain.”) The state of 
a monster foetus the brain of which, 
without a cranium, hangs by a pedicle. 

Podoede'ma. Pedal oedema. 

Podophyl'lin. A resinous principle 
found in the root of the Podophyllum 
peltatum. It acts as a drastic purga¬ 
tive in doses of from two to five grains; 
in smaller doses is cholagogue. 

Podophyl'lum. (Gr. 7:009, “ foot,” 
and <puUov, “ leaf.”) A genus of herbs 
of the natural order Berheridacese. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the rhizoma 
of the Podophyllum peltatum , or May- 
apple. It is a certain cathartic, and 
resembles jalap in its operation. 

Podophyl'lum Monta'num. An 
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Indian plant of the natural order Ber- 
beridacese. It is said to be cathartic. 

PodophyPlum Pelta'tum. May- 
apple. An herb of the United States, 
hearing an edible fruit of an unpleas¬ 
ant taste. The root is poisonous. 

PoPkilcx^ytes. Distorted red blood- 
corpuscles. 

Point'ing. Applied to the projection 
of that part of an abscess at which soft¬ 
ening takes place and fluctuation be¬ 
comes perceptible. 

Poi'son. (Gr. r o£ixov ; Lat. toxicum 
or venerium.) Any substance which, 
when introduced into the system either 
directly or by absorption, produces vio¬ 
lent morbid or fatal changes, or inter¬ 
feres other than mechanically with the 
conditions of health. (See “ Table of 
Poisons and Antidotes,” in Appen¬ 
dix.) P., Corrosive, a poison which 
destroys tissues with which it comes in 
contact; an irritant poison. P., Irri¬ 
tant, one which produces inflammation 
or causes destruction of the tissues 
with which it comes in contact, such 
as arsenic and mineral acids. P., Nar¬ 
cotic, one which acts upon the brain 
in such a manner as to produce stupor, 
such as opium. 

Poi'soning. The act of adminis¬ 
tering a poison. The condition produced 
by a poison. P., An'iline, a species 
of poisoning produced by inhalation of 
aniline by workmen, or by contact of 
the skin with fabrics colored with ani¬ 
line dyes. The latter pi’oduces an in¬ 
tense form of inflammation and vesica¬ 
tion of the skin, difficult of treatment 
and liable to continued relapses. 

Poi'sonous. Of the character of 
poison ; having toxic properties. 

Po'lar Glob'ules. Small granular 
spheres seen in the perivitelline space 
during the maturation of the ovum ; 
they are extruded portions of the nu¬ 
cleus of the ovum with a small portion 
of the surrounding vitellus. 

Pol&r'isebpe. (Gr. -“ axis,” 
and (txotzsivj “ to examine.”) An optic- 
37 


al instrument for experimenting on the 
polarization of light. 

Pol&r'ity. (Lat. polus, “ pole,” from 
Gr. 7 :<>A(>s, “ axis.”) The property of 
having opposite powers or points of 
intensity. 

Pol&riza'tion. The property of ex¬ 
hibiting poles; the production of po¬ 
larity. The formation of points or 
poles having qualities opposite to each 
other. 

Polariza'tion of Light. The sep¬ 
aration of a light-ray into two parts 
which have different qualities, owing 
to their planes of vibration being at 
right angles to each other. 

Pole'. (Lat. jx)lus, from Gr. noAos, 
“ axis.”) The extremity of an axis. 
An electrode. A magnetic point of in¬ 
tensity. 

Polieri9ephalI'tis. Encephalitis 
limited to the gray matter of the cor¬ 
tex. 

Polibmyeli'tis, Anterior. Myelitis 
limited to the posterior horns of gray 
matter of the spinal cord; infantile 
spinal paralysis; a disease of sudden 
onset attended with fever, pain in the 
spine and limbs, followed in a few days 
by paralysis, usually of the lower limbs. 
The prognosis is good as regards life,, 
but the paralysis is often permanent. 

Polio'sis. Canities ; gray ness of 

the hair. 

Politzer’s Method. A plan of dis¬ 
tending the Eustachian tube by forcing 
air through the nares while swallowing. 
A bag furnished with a tube supplies 
the air to the nostril, the mouth being 
closed. 

Pol'len. The fertilizing powder con¬ 
tained in the anthers of flowers (Bot.). 

Pol'lex. (Lat.) The thumb. 

Pdllu'tion. (Lat. polluo, to “ de¬ 
file.”) Seminal emission without coitus ; 
the production of the venereal orgasm 
otherwise than by sexual intercourse. 
If voluntary, it is termed masturbation, 
onanism, or simply pollution ; if invol¬ 
untary, and excited in sleep by las¬ 
civious dreams, it is called nocturnal 
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pollution, or spermatorrhoea dormien- 
tium. 

P6lyse'mia. (Gr. nokog, “ much,” 
and alpa, “ blood.”) Abnormal increase 
of blood ; plethora. 

Polyclin'ic. A large, general hos¬ 
pital. 

PSlycor'ia. (Gr. 7 :okog, “ many,” 
and xopy ,“ pupil of the eye.”) A con¬ 
dition with more than one pupil in the 
eye. 

Polyijys'tic. Having many cysts. 

Polyqsythee'mia. Excess of red 
blood-corpuscles. 

Polydip'sia. (Gr. nokuq, “ much,” 
and di(J>a, “ thirst.”) Excessive thirst; 
insatiable desire of drinking; an ap¬ 
petite analogous to bulimia. 

Polygalac'tia. (Gr. 7:0/09, “ much,” 
and yaka, “ milk.”) Excessive secre¬ 
tion of milk ; galactorrlioea. 

Polyg'onum. Knot-weed, knot¬ 
grass, smart-weed, etc. A genus of 
herbs of the natural order Polygonacese. 
They are believed to be feebly astrin¬ 
gent. 

Polyg'onum Hydrop'Iper. Smart- 
weed or water-pepper. A familiar weed 
growing in marshy ground. The leaves 
are acrid, and are reputed diuretic. 

Polygro'ma. A large hygroma. 
Staphyloma. 

Pdlyhse'mia. (Gr. 7:0^09, “ much,” 
and alpa , “ blood.”) Excessive ful¬ 
ness of blood ; plethora ; hyperhaemia. 

Polyidro'sis. (Gr. 7 zoku?, “ much,” 
and I 8 pu>$, “ sweat.”) Excessive sweat- 
ing. 

Pdlym&s'tla. (Gr. 7 toXu$, “many,” 
and paarog, “ breast.”) The presence 
of more than two breasts or nipples. 

Pdlyme'lia. (Gr. 7:0X0$, “ many,” 
and pekog, “ limb.”) Malformation con¬ 
sisting of the development of more 
than the normal number of members. 

Polymenorrhoe'a. Increased men¬ 
strual flow. 

Pdlymorph'ous. (Gr. Tcokog, 
“many,” and popeprj, “form.”) Having 
many forms. 


Pdlyo'pia. (Gr. 7 zokog, “ much,” 
and being, “ sight.”) Polyopsia. Mul¬ 
tiple vision. 

Polyo'pia Uniocula'ris. Defec¬ 
tive vision, in w T hich more than one 
image of an object is seen when viewed 
with one eye only. 

Polyor'ehis, pol-e-or-kis. (Gr. 7 utkog, 
“ many,” and opyig, “ testicle.”) Ap¬ 
plied to one who has more than two 
testes. 

Polypha'gia, pol-e-fay-je-ah. (Gr. 
7 tokug, “ much,” and (paysiv, to “ eat.”) 
Excessive hunger ; voracity ; bulimia. 

Polypharma'9ia. The prescribing 
of many medicines. 

Pol'ypiform. Having the form of 
a polypus. 

Pdl'ypoid. Resembling a polypus. 

Pdlyp'otome. (From polypus, and 
Gr. Tepveiv, “ to cut.”) An instrument 
to excise a polypus. 

Pdl'ypus. (PI. polypi. Gr. nokug, 
“many,” and 7 zoos, “foot.”) A pe¬ 
dunculated tumor of serous or mucous 
membrane, especially of the nares or 
other cavity, consisting of fibrous, myxo¬ 
matous. or glandular tissue, or a mix¬ 
ture of these tissues. 

PSlys&r'gia. (Gr. icokug, “ much,” 
and (rapt;, “ flesh.”) Corpulency ; obes¬ 
ity ; increased bulk of the body ; ex¬ 
cessive fat-accumulation. 

PolYu'ria. (Gr. 7:0/09, “ much,” 
and oupov, “ urine.”) Increased urinary 
excretion ; the condition of diabetes in¬ 
sipidus. See Diabetes. 

Poma'9eae, po-may-she-e. The name 
of a natural order of exogenous plants 
of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere, including the apple, the 
pear, etc. 

Poma'tum. Pomade. A hair-oint¬ 
ment ; a thin ointment for external use. 

PSm'phi. (Gr. 7 :op<pog, “ blister on 
the skin.”) Wheals. 

PSm'pholyx. (Gr. rzopwokuz, “ wa¬ 
ter-bubble.”) Pemphigus; water-blebs; 
an eruption of bullm or blebs, without 
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inflammation round them, and without 
fever. 

Po'mum Ada'mi. (Lat.; “ Adam’s 
apple.”) The prominent part of the 
thyroid cartilage. 

Ponderability. (Lat. pondus, 
“ weight.”) The property of having 
weight. 

Pons. (Lat.; “ bridge.”) A term 
applied to a medium of communication 
between two parts. 

Pons Hep'atis. Portion of the sub¬ 
stance of the liver passing from one 
lobe to the other. 

Pons Tari'ni. The locus perforatus. 
A layer of whitish-gray substance con¬ 
nected in front with the corpora albi- 
cantia, behind with the pons Varolii, 
and on each side with the crura cerebri. 
It assists in forming the floor of the 
third ventricle, and is pei'forated by 
tufts of arteries. 

Pons Varo'lii. Protuberantia annu¬ 
laris ; nodus encephali. A broad, trans¬ 
verse band of white fibres which arches 
across the upper part of the medulla ob¬ 
longata, and on each side, contracting 
to a cord, enters the cerebellum as the 
crus cerebelli. It is really the commis¬ 
sure of the cerebellum. A groove along 
its middle lodges the basilar artery. 
Resting against it, near its posterior 
border, is the sixth pair of nerves. The 
upper surface of the pons forms a part 
of the floor of the fourth ventricle. 

Poplite'al. (Lat. poples, “ the 
ham.”) Pertaining to the ham. P. 
Artery. (See Artery.) P. Muscle, 
poplitaeus. (See Muscle.) P. Nerve. 
(See Nerve.) P. Vein. See Vein. 

Pop'ulin. An alkaloid found in the 
bark and leaves of the Populus tremula 
or poplar. 

Por'eupine Disease. The spinous 
variety of ichthyosis. 

Pore. (Lat. poms ; from Gr. xopos, 
“ passage.”) The superficial opening 
of a vessel; also, one of the small open¬ 
ings or interstices existing in all bodies. 

Poro'ma. Induration. 


Poros'ity. (From the same.) The 
property of being porous ; one of the 
general properties of all matter. 

Porot'omy. Incision of the urethral 
meatus. 

Por'ous. Containing pores. 

Por'phyra. (Gr. xopepupa, “ pur¬ 
ple.”) Purpura (q . v.). 

Porphyru'ria. (Gr. <pop<popa, 11 pur¬ 
ple,” and oupuv, “ urine.”) A condition 
of the urine in which it deposits pur- 
purine. 

Porrl'go. (Lat.) Scald-head. An 
old name, now abandoned, for tinea 
favosa. See Favus. 

Por'ta. (Lat.; “ gate.”) Entrance ; 
portion of an organ where its vessels 
enter. 

Por'tal. Pertaining to venous sup¬ 
ply of the liver. P. Circulation. (See 
Circulation.) P. Vein. See V ein. 

Porte Aigueille. (Fr.) Needle- 
holder. 

Pbr'tio (por'she-o) Du'ra. “ Hard 
portion,” a branch of the seventh pair ; 
the facial nerve. 

Por'tio Interme'dia (of Wris- 
berg). A third nerve exposed on sep¬ 
arating the portio dura and portio mol¬ 
lis. 

Por'tio Mol'lis. “ Soft portion,” a 
branch of the seventh pair; the audi¬ 
tory or acoustic nerve. 

Po'rus. Pore. 

Po'rus Op'ticus. “ Optic pore.” 
An opening in the centre of the cribri¬ 
form lamella of the sclerotic, through 
which the central artery of the retina 
enters the eyeball. 

Pos'itive Pole. That connected 
with the more readily oxidizable plate 
of a galvanic battery. 

Posol'ogy. (Gr. 7 co<t<>s, “ how much,’’ 
and Xoyos, “ discourse.”) Dosage. That 
branch of medicine which treats of 
quantity or doses. 

Poste'rior. Indicating a position 
relatively opposite the front; back. 
Toward the dorsal aspect; the reverse 
of anterior. 
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Poster'ula. Space at posterior ends 
of nasal turbinated bones. 

P6sth&t'omy. (Gr. ttogOt}, “ fore¬ 
skin,” and Tvfoj, “ a cutting.”) Cir¬ 
cumcision ; removal of the prepuce. 

Posthioplas'tic. (Gr. izoaQ-q, “ fore¬ 
skin,” and rdaaaio, to “ form.”) Ap¬ 
plied to the operation for restoring the 
foreskin. 

Posthi'tis. (Gr. tzogOtj, “ foreskin,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the prepuce. 

Post'humous. (Lat. postumus, 
superb of posterns, “ coming after.”) 
Postumous. After death or burial; 
applied to a child born after the death 
of either parent. 

Post-mor'tem. (Lat.) “ After 
death.” Applied to the examination 
of a dead body ; autopsy ; necroscopy. 

Post-par'tum. (Lat.) “ After par¬ 
turition.” Applied to haemorrhage or 
other occurrence subsequent to deliv¬ 
ery. 

Post-ph&rynge'al. Situated be¬ 
hind the pharynx ; applied to abscess, 
etc. occurring behind the pharynx. 

Pos'tural. Pertaining to posture 
or position. 

Pos'tural Respiration. Prone 
respiration. 

Po'table. Fit to drink ; drinkable. 

Pot'ash. Potassa. Also, crude veg¬ 
etable alkali. 

Potas'sa. Formula, KHO. Potas¬ 
sium hydrate ; caustic potash ; potassa 
fusa; lapis infernalis ; a strong alkaline, 
escharotic, deliquescent substance. 

Potas'sse Bichro'mas. Bichromate 

of potassium ; potcissii bichromas. 

Pot&s'sium, po-tas-se-um. Symbol, 
K ( kalium ); atomic weight, 39 ; specific 
gravity, .865. A metal of the alkalies 
discovered by Davy in 1807. A waxy 
and bluish-white, light, soft, kaligenous 
metal; the base of potassa. It has 
great affinity for oxygen, tarnishing in 
air and decomposing water. It must 
be kept immersed in a hydrocarbon. 
It exists in nature in minerals and 


plants in compounds. It is removed 
from plants by leaching out their 
ashes, hence its name of potash or 
pearl-ash. Caustic potash is a powerful 
poison, and when taken produces great 
pain, purging, and prostration. The 
mouth and tongue are covered with 
white eschars. The patient is treated 
by vinegar, lemon-juice, or any other 
mild vegetable acid, oils, and milk, 
opium and stimulants. Preparations 
of Potassium : Potassa: A white, 
hard, dry solid; in the form of pen¬ 
cils, odorless, and a strong caustic. 
Chemically it is KOH. Liquor po- 
tassse. Potassa cum calce: Potassa 
with lime—potassa 50 parts, lime 50 
parts. To use it as a caustic make it 
into a paste with alcohol. Potassa suL 
phurata: Sublimed sulphur 1 part, 
carbonate of potassium 2 parts. It 
is called liver of sulphur or hepar sul- 
phuris. Potassium bromide : A color¬ 
less, crystalline soluble salt; a valuable 
medicinal agent, of the characteristic 
action of the bromides, used in cases 
of epilepsy, hysteria, insomnia, and 
other disorders dependent upon the 
condition of the nervous system. Po¬ 
tassium tellurate: Used in the night- 
sweats of phthisis. Dose, I to f grain. 
Potassium acetate. Potassium bicar¬ 
bonate , KHC0 3 . Potassium bichromate. 
Potassium bitartrate. * 

Potato Oil. Fusel oil. See Oil. 

Potato-Ply. Cantliaris vittata; a 
vesicatory insect infesting the potato- 
vine. 

PotSn'tial. (Lat. potens, “ able.”) 
Powerful; possible ; possessing, but de¬ 
laying manifestation of, power ; power¬ 
ful in operation, but not immediately 
active. Applied also to electrical ten¬ 
sion. 

Poten'tial Cau'tery. Chemical 
caustic, distinguished from actual cau¬ 
tery. See Cautery. 

Poten'tial En'ergy. Energy at 
rest, though capable of performing work. 

Po'tion. (Lat. pot are, “to drink.”) 
Potio ; haustus; a medicinal draught. 
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Potoma'nla. Delirium tremens; 
mania a potu. 

Pott’s Disease. Spinal curvature 
from vertebral osteitis. 

Pott’s Fracture. Fracture of the 
fibula with outward displacement. See 
Fracture. 

Pouch. Sac ; pocket-like cavity ; 
cul-de-sac. 

Pouch of Doug'las. A pouch of 
peritoneum between uterus and rectum. 

Poul'tige. (Gr. tz oAzog, “ porridge.”) 
A cataplasm. A soft substance for the 
external application of heat and mois¬ 
ture, as well as of some medicaments. 
Poultices are sufficiently soft to adjust 
themselves to the shape of the part, 
but not so liquid as to run away. Long’s 
piline makes an admirable substitute 
for a poultice. The following are the 
chief poultices : Anodyne: Cataplasma 
cicutae; c. digitalis; c. conii. Anti¬ 
septic : c. carbonis; c. Danci; c. fer- 
menti; c. acetosae ; c. sodae chloratse ; 
Emollient: c. lini; c. panis; c. mali 
maturi. Irritating : c. sinapis ; c. sodii 
chloridi. Tonic and astringent: c. 
alum; c. goulard. 

Pound. (Lat. pondere, “ to weigh.”) 
Libra. A standard weight, 5760 gr. 
Troy ; consisting of 16 avoirdupois, or 
12 Troy, ounces. 

Pou'part’s (poo-part) Lig'ament. 
The inferior thickened border of the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique 
muscle ; crural arch. See Ligament. 

Pow'der. A substance composed of, 
or reduced to, fine particles. Powders 
are employed for the administration of 
substances which are not given in bulky 
doses, which are not corrosive, do not 
taste badly, and do not readily deli¬ 
quesce in air. Pulvis (g. v .). P., 
Antimo'nial, pulvis antimonialis; a 
peroxide of antimony combined with 
phosphate of lime; diaphoretic, febri¬ 
fuge ; of uncertain action; ordinary 
dose, 6 or 8 grains ; a substitute for 
James’s powder. P., Bleach / ing , J a 
disinfecting powder, composed of chlo¬ 
ride of lime, formerly called oxymuriate 


of lime; a compound of hypochlorite 
of lime with chloride of calcium. P., 
Dover’s, pulvis ipecacuanhae compos- 
itus. P., Goa, Bahia powder; chrys- 
arobin; a powder produced from a 
leguminous plant, and used in certain 
cutaneous diseases. P., Gray, hydrar¬ 
gyrum cum creta; mercury and pre¬ 
pared chalk rubbed together until 
globules are no longer visible. P., 
James’s, pulvis Jacobi; a febrifuge 
preparation for which antimonial pow¬ 
der is a substitute. P., Knox’s, 8 
parts of chloride of sodium and 3 parts 
of chloride of lime; in solution it re¬ 
sembles Labarraque’s solution of the 
chloride of lime. P., Seidlitz, pulveres 
aperientes effervescentes. See Seid¬ 
litz. 

Pox. Popular name for syphilis. 

Prac'thje. The range of duties of 
a physician. 

Practitioner. A practising physi¬ 
cian. 

Practitioner, General. One who 

practises as a physician, surgeon, and 
obstetrician indiscriminately. 

Prsecor'dia. (Lat. prse , “ before,” 
and cor , “ heart.”) The fore part of 
the thoracic region; the diaphragm; 
the epigastrium. 

Prsecor'dial. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to the prsecordia or epi¬ 
gastric region. 

Prsecor'dial Pain. Heartburn. 
Pain referred to the region of the heart, 
but not originating in it. 

Preecor'dial Re'gion. The epi¬ 
gastric region. Also, the region of the 
heart. 

Prsepu'tium. The prepuce; the 

foreskin of the penis. 

Prsevia. See Placenta Previa. 

Prax'is. (Lat.) Practice; action. 

PreAxTal. Applied to parts superior 
in man, anterior in the lower animals, 
to an imaginary axial line drawn at 
right angles with the backbone. The 
parts which are inferior in man, poste- 
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rior in other animals, are termed post- 
axial. 

Pre^p'itant. (Lat. prsecipito, to 
“ cast down.”) An agent promoting 
precipitation. 

Pre 9 ip'Itate. (From the same.) A 
substance separated by precipitation. 
P., Red, the red oxide of mercury; 
hydrargyri oxidum rubrum. P., White, 
ammoniated submuriate of mercury. 

Pregxpita'tion, pre-sip-it-ay-shun. 
(From the same.) The process of 
throwing down substances held in so¬ 
lution. 

Precocity. (Lat. prse, “ before,” 
and coquere, “ to ripen.”) Premature 
development. 

Precursory. (Lat. prse, “ before,” 
and currere , “ to run.”) Preceding; 
foretelling; applied to signs or symp¬ 
toms which forerun or indicate the ap¬ 
proach of a disease. 

Predisposing Cause. Predispon¬ 
ent ; applied to a state which previously 
adapts or renders the body susceptible 
to disease. 

Predisposition. (Lat. prse, “ be¬ 
fore,” and disponere, “ to dispose.”) 
Natural tendency; applied to a state 
of the body rendering it abnormally 
liable to certain affections; a morbid 
habit previously disposing to the ac¬ 
tion of disease under exciting cause, 
or rendering peculiarly liable to the 
ravages of some particular malady. 

Preg'nangsy. (Lat. prse, “ before,” 
and genere, “ to beget.”) Pregnant 
condition. The state of a female who 
has within her a fecundated ovum. 
When a woman becomes pregnant cer¬ 
tain changes occur in her organism. 
The quantity of blood is increased ; it 
alters in quality as xvell, there being 
an increase of water and white cells 
and a decrease of red globules, iron, 
and albumin. Fibrin first decreases 
and then increases. The heart under¬ 
goes hypertrophy. Pigment deposits 
occur in the skin, and the striae or 
cicatrices of pregnancy are seen on 
the abdomen about the fifth month. 


Changes occur in the vagina and ex¬ 
ternal genitals to facilitate the passage 
of the child. Changes occur in the 
womb : the peritoneal covering thick¬ 
ens, the muscular layer develops enor¬ 
mously, and the mucous membrane un¬ 
dergoes changes. The mammary glands 
enlarge, the nipple enlarges, and the 
areola darkens, and the glands of Mont¬ 
gomery in the areola swell. The or¬ 
dinary period of carrying the foetus, 
or the period of gestation, is ten lunar 
months or 280 da} r s. Premature labor 
is that which takes place before the 
completion of natural gestation, but 
during the viability of the foetus. 
Pregnancy begins with conception, and 
ends with parturition. It is commonly 
limited to a single foetus; at times 
the uterus contains two or three. In 
certain cases the fecundated ovum re¬ 
mains in the ovary or is arrested in 
the Fallopian tube. Pregnancy has, 
accordingly, been distinguished into 
natural or uterine , when the foetus is 
carried in the cavity of the womb ; and 
preternatural or extraiiterine (eccye- 
sis ), when it occurs in the ovary, Fal¬ 
lopian tube, or cavity of the abdomen 
(“ ovarian,” “ tubal,” or “ abdominal ” 
pregnancy). 

Preg'nant. Gravid; with child; in 
a state of pregnancy. 

Prehen'sile. (Lat. prehendere, “ to 
lay hold of.”) Adapted to seize or 
grasp. 

Premature' La'bor. Expulsion 
of a viable foetus prior to the full term. 

Premo'lar. A bicuspid tooth. See 
Tootii. 

PremSn'itory. (Lat. prse, “ be¬ 
fore,” and monere, “ to warn.”) Pre¬ 
cursory; warning. 

Prepara'tion. (Lat. prse, “ before,” 
and parare, “ to prepare.”) The prod¬ 
uct of a pharmaceutical operation. 

Pre'ptuje. (Lat. prseputium.') Fore¬ 
skin. The loose integumental fold cov¬ 
ering the glans penis. Also applied to 
an analogous covering for the glans 
clitoridis. 
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Prepu'tial, pre-pu-shal. Pertaining 
to the prepuce. 

Presbyo'pia. (Gr. “ old 

man,” and an{>, “ eye.”) Far-sight¬ 
edness; subnormal vision from failure 
of accommodation. Inability to see 
near or small objects well, though 
objects at a distance are clearly dis¬ 
cerned. 

Presbyop'ic. Presbytic; pertain¬ 
ing to presbyopia. 

Prescrip'tion, pre-skrip-shun. (Lat. 
prse, “before,” and scribere, 11 to write.”) 
Recipe. A formula of medicine to be 
exhibited ; it indicates the ingredients, 
proportions, and application of the pre¬ 
scribed remedy, and may consist, be¬ 
sides the basis, or principal medicine, 
of the adjuvdns, to promote its opera¬ 
tion ; the corrigens , to correct its opera¬ 
tion ; and the constituent, to impart an 
agreeable form. 

Presenta'tion. In obstetrics, ap¬ 
plied to the particular position of the 
foetus during the early stage of par¬ 
turition. 

Presphe'noid. Prof. Owen’s term 
for the anterior part of the base of the 
sphenoid bone. 

Pres'sor Nerves. Nerves whose 
stimulation excites vaso-motor centres. 

Pres'sure, AtmosphSr'ic. The 
weight of the atmosphere, indicated by 
the height of a column of mercury. 
See Atmosphere. 

Preventive. Prophylactic. 

Prev&r'tebral. Situate in front of 
the vertebrae; applied to an artery, 
aponeurosis, plexus, etc. 

Pri'apism. (After Gr. Ilptano$— 
Lat. Priapus —a deity of gardens and 
generation.) A morbid persistent erec¬ 
tion of penis, usually unattended with 
venereal desire. See Satyriasis. 

Prick'ly Heat. The papular erup¬ 
tion, Lichen tropicus , or summer rash, 
a form of eczema; a lichen due to ex¬ 
cessive heat. 

Pri'mse Vi'se. (Lat.) “ First or 
primary passages;” the stomach and 
intestines; alimentary canal. 


Pri'mary. (Lat. primus, “ first.”) 
Primitive ; original; first in order. 

Pri'mary Col'ors. Those simple 
colors which unite to constitute white 
light. Primitive colors. See Color. 

Pri'mary Disease. A disease in 
an organ or part originating in a local 
cause; the first manifestations of a 
succession of morbid conditions; dis¬ 
tinguished from secondary disease. 

Primip'ara. (Lat. primus, “ first,” 
and parire, “to bring forth.”) A wo¬ 
man bringing forth her first child. 

Prlml'tiae. (Lat. primus, “ first.”) 
The waters discharged before delivery 
of the foetus. 

Primitive. Primary. 

Prim'itive Band. The transparent 
material which occupies the axis of a 
nerve-tube. 

Prim'itive Groove. Primitive 
streak ; a bright streak in the long axis 
of the pellucid part of the area ger- 
minativa; the first perceptible evidence 
of embryo-development. 

Primor'dial. (Lat. primus, “ first,” 
and ordo, “ beginning.”) First in or¬ 
der ; primary; original. 

Principles, Extractive. A term 

applied to a variety of compounds, most 
of which crystallize and have a bitter 
taste, but are neutral, and cannot be 
referred to any particular series of 
compounds. 

Prin'ciples, Imme'diate. Proxi¬ 
mate principles ; applied to certain prin¬ 
ciples considered to exist as such in 
animal or vegetable tissue, and obtained 
therefrom by a simple process. See 
Proximate Principles. 

Pri'nos. A genus of Aqui/oliaceous 
shrubs, including many species natives 
of the United States, West Indies, and 
Asia. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the bark of the Prinos vertidllatus 
or Ilex verticillata. Its properties are 
bitter, tonic, and astringent. 

Pri'nos Verticilla'tus. Ilex verti¬ 
cillata. Black alder or winterberry. A 
native of the United States. It bears 
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a berry which is tonic and emetic, and 
which is used for the same purposes as 
the bark. 

Pri'or. First; foremost; applied to 
various muscles. See Muscle. 

Prism. (Lat. prisma; from Gr. 
Tzpi^m, to “ saw.”) A transparent solid 
to refract light and form spectrum. 

Prism, Amici’s. A prism having 
one plane and two convex surfaces, 
used in the microscope as a reflec¬ 
tor and condenser producing illumi¬ 
nation. 

Prism, Nicols. A piece of Iceland 
spar of a rhombic shape split diagonally 
and the pieces united with Canada 
balsam; used as an analyzer of polar¬ 
ized light, allowing the extraordinary 
ray only to pass through. 

Prism&t'ic. Pertaining to, or shaped 
like, a prism. 

Prismat'ic Nitre. Nitrate of po¬ 
tassium, also called “ nitre ” or “ salt¬ 
peter.” 

Prisoptom'eter. A prism-instru¬ 
ment with which to measure the re¬ 
fraction of the eye. 

Pri'vates. The external genital 
organs. 

Pro'b&ng - . (Lat. probare , “ to try.”) 
A long, slender, flexible rod, usually 
of whalebone, often with an attached 
sponge, to introduce into the oesophagus, 
etc., for the purpose of examination or 
the removal of obstructions. 

Probe. (Lat. probare , “ to try.”) 
To explore wounds, etc., and examine 
their depth, extent, and character, with 
the aid of a proper instrument. Also, 
the name of the sound or surgical in¬ 
strument with which probing is accom¬ 
plished. 

Process. (Lat. procedere , “ to go 
forward.”) Processus ; eminence, lobe, 
or elongation of a part. A protuber¬ 
ance or projecting eminence, usually 
long, but applied also to other parts. 
Bony prominences or processes are de¬ 
scribed as articular and non-articular. 
General Names. Head: A convex 


and smooth projection, with a constric¬ 
tion or neck below it; found in freely 
moving joints. Condyles: Double pro¬ 
jecting processes which may have a 
neck. Trochanters: Short projecting 
levers near articulations, to facilitate 
rotation of the bone on its long axis. 
Tuberosities: Broad and rough prom¬ 
inences. Tubercles: Similar, but smaller 
compared to the size of the bone. Spines 
and Spinous Processes: Pointed pro¬ 
jections. Apophysis: Any bony pro¬ 
cess which develops from the primary 
centre of ossification. Usually employed 
to mean any process after it is ossified 
with the mass of the bone. Epiphysis: 
a supplementary centre developed in 
cartilage to provide for a growth in 
length. Diaphysis: The main portion 
of bone (shaft in a long bone, body in 
an irregular one). Azygos : Without a 
fellow. Coronoid or Coracoid: Like a 
crow’s beak. Mastoid: Nipple-like. 
Postrum: A beak. Styloid: Pen-like. 
Squamous: Scaly. Vaginal: Unsheath¬ 
ing. Following are the chief processes : 
P., Acro'mion, a triangular process 
(the summit of the shoulder) over¬ 
hanging the glenoid cavity. P., Alve'- 
olar, a thick spongy process with cav¬ 
ities for the teeth, existing in both su¬ 
perior maxillary and inferior maxillary 
bone. P., An'gular, process of the 
frontal bone, the external marking the 
outer termination and the internal the 
inner termination of the orbital arch. 
P., Aud'itory, a rough-edged curved 
plate of bone surrounding, for the 
greater part of its circumference, the 
external bony meatus, and constituting 
the posterior part of the glenoid cavity. 
P., Bas'ilar, a strong quadrilateral 
bony plate in front of the foramen 
magnum. Proces'sus Cerebel'lo ad 
MeduPlam, the inferior peduncles of 
the cerebellum. They are formed by 
the restiform bodies, passing on each 
side into the corresponding hemisphere 
of the cerebellum. Proces'sus Cere¬ 
bel'lo ad Pon'tem, the middle pe¬ 
duncles of the cerebellum. A broad 
transverse band bridging the medulla, 
and passing into each cerebellar hemi- 
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sphere. Proces'sus a Cerebel'lo ad 
Tes'tes, the inferior cerebellar pedun¬ 
cles ; pass on each side, from the testes 
.to the cerebellum. P-s, Cil'iary, sixty 
to eighty folds, formed by a folding of 
the choroid at its anterior margin, which 
fit between corresponding folds of the 
suspensory ligament of the lens. P-s, 
Cli'noid, four processes at the upper 
surface of the sphenoid bone, and two 
processes forming the inner termination 
of the wings of Ingrassias (called the 
anterior clinoid). The other pair are 
named middle and posterior clinoid. 
P. Cochlear'iform, at the angle formed 
by the petrous and squamous portions 
of the temporal bone; this process, as a 
septum, separates two canals, the up¬ 
per lodging the tensor tympani muscle, 
the lower being the bony Eustachian 
tube. P-s, Con'dyloid. 1. The two 
condyles of the occipital bone. 2. The 
articular processes of the lower jaw. 
3. Two processes, named inner and 
outer condyle, at the lower extremity 
of the humerus. 4. Two processes, 
named inner and outer condyle, at the 
lower extremity of the femur. P., 
Cor'acoid, a process which rises from 
the upper part of the neck of the scap¬ 
ula, curving over the inner part of the 
glenoid cavity. P., Cor'onoid. 1. 
A process in front of the sigmoid 
notch, on each side of the inferior 
maxillary bone. 2. A forward projec¬ 
tion from the ulna below the level of 
the olecranon, which in flexion of the 
forearm fits into the lesser sigmoid cav¬ 
ity of the humerus. P., Epiphyse'al 
or Epiphysis, a portion of bone sep¬ 
arated from the body by cartilage in 
early life, which cartilage by age be¬ 
comes ossified. P., Eth'moidal, a 
process of the inferior turbinated bone 
which joins this bone to the unciform 
process of the ethmoid. P., Falci¬ 
form (of Burns). • 1. The iliac portion 
of the fascia lata passing in front of 
the vein. 2. A process of dura mater 
separating the cerebral hemispheres 
(falx cerebri). P-s, Ge'nial, four 
eminences of the inferior maxillary 
bones beneath the symphysis of the 


lower jaw; usually called tubercles. 
Proces'sus Grag'ilis, a long process 
of the malleus lodged in the (xlaserian 
fissure, and giving attachment to the 
laxator tympani muscle. P., Ham'- 
ular. 1. The termination of the lamina 
spiralis ossea of the cochlea. 2. The 
termination of the internal pterygoid 
plate of the sphenoid bone. P-s of 
Ingras'sias, two thin triangular pro¬ 
cesses arising from the upper and lateral 
portions on each side of the body of the 
sphenoid bone, projecting transversely 
outward, to terminate internally in the 
anterior clinoid process and externally 
in sharp points. They are called the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid. P., 
Lach'rymal, a process of the inferior 
turbinated bones, in front of the upper 
border, forming part of the nasal duct 
by a junction with the lachrymal and 
superior maxillary bones. P., Ma'lar, 
a rough triangular eminence of the su¬ 
perior maxillary bone, concave on its 
facial and zygomatic surfaces, and 
roughly serrated above for the malar 
bone. P., Mas'toid, a conical process 
of the mastoid portion of the temporal 
bone, constituting the tip of the bone. 
Proces'sus Maxilla'res, an ancient 
name for the olfactory nerves, which 
were supposed to be canals to drain 
pituita (serum) from the brain. P., 
Max'illary, a projection curving down¬ 
ward and hooking over the orifice of 
the antrum, from the lower border of 
the ethmoidal process of the inferior 
turbinated bone. P., Men'tal, a prom¬ 
inent triangular eminence on the an¬ 
terior surface of the inferior maxillary 
bone. P., Na'sal, a thick, triangular 
process of the superior maxillary bone, 
rising upward, inward, and backward, 
with an external smooth surface, and 
an internal surface which articulates 
with the frontal, the ethmoid, and the 
middle turbinated bone. P., Odon'toid, 
a process surmounting the body of the 
axis vertebra. It has a facet in front 
for articulation with the atlas, one be¬ 
hind for the check ligament, and a 
roughened apex for the check lig¬ 
aments. P., Olec'ranon, a process 
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springing from the superior portion of 
the ulna, forming the point of the el¬ 
bow, and presenting on its anterior face 
an articular surface, which, joining a 
like depression on the coronoid process, 
constitutes the greater sigmoid cavity. 
P., Ol'ivary, a projection behind the 
optic groove of the sphenoid bone, form¬ 
ing the anterior boundary of the sella 
turcica. P., Orb'ital. 1. A vertical 
plate of the ethmoid bone helping to 
form the inner orbital wall. 2. The 
superior or orbital plate-surface of the 
superior maxillary bone. 3. A portion 
of the malar bone which forms part of 
the floor and outer wall of the orbit 
above, and part of the temporal fossa 
below, and bounding by its free mar¬ 
gin the spheno-maxillary fissure in 
front. 4. The superior border of the 
vertical plate of the palate bone forms 
the hollow triangular orbital process, 
articulating in part with the superior 
maxillary, behind with the sphenoid, 
internally with the ethmoid, and helps 
to form the orbital and zygomatic 
fossae and the spheno-maxillary fissure. 
P., Pal'atine, a horizontal plate of the 
superior maxillary bone, forming most 
of the roof of the mouth and floor of 
the nostril. P-s, Protoplas'mic, of 
Die'ters, thick-branched processes of 
the large centric ganglion-cells. P., 
Pter'ygoid, spring from the sphenoid, 
consist of an internal and external 
plate, separated behind by a notch (the 
pterygoid fossa). They descend on 
each side from the junction of the 
greater wing with the body. P., Sphe'- 
noidal, pi’ojects upward and inward 
from behind the superior portion of 
the vertical plate of the palate bone, 
and helps to form the pterygo-palatine 
canal and the nasal fossa. P., Spi'nous. 
1. A process, sharp and pointed, at the 
posterior extremity of the greater wing 
of the sphenoid. 2. A process, known 
as the nasal spine, at the anterior por¬ 
tion of the palate process of the supe¬ 
rior maxillary. 3. The posterior nasal 
spine, formed by the union of two pro¬ 
jections from the posterior portion of 
the horizontal plate of the palate bone. 


4. The spinous processes of the ver¬ 
tebrae project backward from the junc¬ 
tion of the laminae. They are bifid, 
short, and horizontal in the cervical 
region ; long, triangular, and running 
obliquely downward in the dorsal; 
thick, broad, and quadrilateral in the 
lumbar. 5. A projection from the body 
of the ischium which separates the two 
sacro-sciatic notches. 6. The termi¬ 
nation externally of the pubic crest. 
7. Spinous processes of ilium, four 
in number. The anterior superior is 
the anterior termination of the iliac 
crest. The anterior inferior is below 
the first or the anterior surface. The 
two posterior spines are named the pos¬ 
terior superior and inferior. P., Sty'- 
loid, a long, sharp spine, starting from 
between the two laminae of the vaginal 
process of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. P., Transverse', ver¬ 
tebral processes springing from the 
junctions of pedicles and laminae, and 
also from the sides of the body in the 
cervical region. A vertebra has two 
transverse processes. They are bifid 
in the cervical region, and perforated 
by the vertebral foramen ; thick, long, 
and strong, with anterior articular facets 
in the dorsal region: long and slender 
in the lumbar region. P., Tur'binated, 
a name given to the superior and mid¬ 
dle turbinated bones, which are in 
reality processes of the ethmoid. P., 
Unciform, an irregular hook-like pro¬ 
jection inferiorly from the lateral mass 
of the ethmoid bone, which closes in 
the upper part of the orifice of the an¬ 
trum. P., Vag'inal, a broad, sheet¬ 
like bony plate, extending from the 
carotid canal to the mastoid process of 
the temporal bone, and splitting into 
two laminae which enclose the base of 
the styloid process. P., Ver'miform. 
1. The superior is a median elevated 
lobe, joining the two hemispheres of 
the cerebellum. 2. The inferior is a 
projection from the bottom of the val¬ 
ley of the under surface of the cere¬ 
bellum. P., Zygomat'ic, a long, 
twisted process of the squamous por¬ 
tion of the temporal bone, arising by 
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three roots—the posterior, forming part 
of the temporal ridge ; the middle, form¬ 
ing the outer margin of the glenoid 
fossa; and the anterior, running di¬ 
rectly inward in front of the glenoid 
fossa, and known as the eminentia ar- 
ticularis. 

PrS^iden'tla, pros - id - en - she - ah. 
(Lat. procidere, “to fall forward.”) 
Prolapse; the falling down of a part, 
as of the anus, uterus, etc. See Pro¬ 
lapsus. 

Propiden'tia U'teri. Prolapsus 
uteri. Protrusion of the uterus beyond 
the vulva. 

Procrea/tion. (Lat. procreo , to 
“ beget.”) The act of generating. Fe¬ 
cundation ; generation. 

Proct&Fgia, prok-tal-je-ah. (Gr. 
7 rpaizTo?, “ anus,” and oU^o?, “ pain.”) 
Anal pain ; rectal neuralgia. 

Proctatre'sia. (Gr. npcuxTog, “anus,” 
and aTprjTo ?, “ imperforate.”) Imper- 
foration of the anus. 

Procten'clisis. Anal constriction. 

Procteuryn'ter. Instrument for 
anal dilatation. 

Proctl'tis. (Gr. xptuxro?, “ anus,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Anal 
or rectal inflammation. 

Proe / to 9 ele, prok-to-seel. (Gr.' 
xpioxTos, “ anus,” and xtjXyj, “ tumor.”) 
Inversion and prolapse of the mucous 
membrane of the rectum. Prolapsus 
ani. 

Proctofjystot'omy. Recto-vesical 
lithotomy. 

Proctodyn'ia. (Gr. xpioxTos, “anus,” 
and oduvrj, “ pain.”) Spasmodic anal 
pain. 

Proctople'gia. Proctoparalysis; 
paralysis of the sphincter ani. 

Proctopto'sis. Proctocele. 

Proctorrha/gia. (Gr. n pwxTog, 
“ anus,” and /Sijyvupu, to “ burst forth.”) 
Haemorrhoidal haemorrhage. 

Proctor'rhaphy. Rectal suturing. 

Proctot'omy. (Gr. npcuxTo?, “anus,” 
and rop .11 , “ a cutting.”) Rectal in¬ 
cision. Any operation for dividing the 


anus or rectum, as in imperforate anus, 
the operation for fistula in ano, etc. 

Pro'drome. (Gr. rpo, “ before,” 
and dpo/io 9 , “ course.”) Precursor ; 
forerunner. Applied to the period in 
which the precursory signs of a dis¬ 
ease appear. 

Professional Neuro'ses. Those 
induced by a particular occupation. 

Profunda Arteria. See Artery. 

Profun'dus. Profound;deep-seated; 
applied to certain muscles, nerves, etc. 

Profu/sio. (Lat. profundere , “ to 
pour forth.”) A pouring out; a loss 
of blood. 

Progenitor. Ancestor. 

Prog'eny. Offspring. 

Proglos'sis. Apex linguae ; tip of 
the tongue. 

Proglot'tis. Applied to each sep¬ 
arate segment of'a tape-worm. 

PrSgna/thous. (Gr. zpo, “ for¬ 
ward,” and yvaOos , “jaw.”) Prog¬ 
nathic; having a projecting jaw. 

Prognosis. (Gr. -poyvuxr’s, “ fore¬ 
knowledge.”) Prediction of the course 
and result of a disease. Foreknowledge, 
prognostication, or forecast of a mal¬ 
ady from its early signs and symptoms. 

Progressive Locomotor Ataxia. 

See Ataxia. 

Progressive Mus'cular At'- 
rophy. Wasting palsy. A chronic 
wasting and loss of power in muscles 
of a considerable area, due to a chronic 
anterior poliomyelitis, in which individ¬ 
ual cells are one after another attacked. 
The first symptom is a liability to mus¬ 
cular tire, followed by fibrillary tremor, 
and then wasting and loss of power, 
the wasting as a rule being first mani¬ 
fest in the muscles of the thenar emi¬ 
nences and the interosseous muscles of 
the hands. Various deformities ensue, 
but the reactions of degeneration do 
not present themselves. The disease 
is incurable. 

Prola/blum. (Lat. pro, “ before,” 
and labium , “ lip.”) The membrane 
investing the front part of the lips. 
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Prolapse'. (Lat. prolabi, “ to fall 
forward.”) A falling down. Prolapsus. 

Prol&p'sus. (From the same.) 
Procidentia ; prolapse ; a protrusion or 
falling down of a part. 

Prolap'sus A'nI. Prolapsus recti; 
proctocele ; prolapse of the anus or rec¬ 
tum ; protrusion of rectal mucous mem¬ 
brane through the anus. 

Prolap'sus Ir'idis. A protrusion 
of the iris through a corneal wound. 

Prolap'sus U'teri. Uterine pro¬ 
lapse ; falling of the womb. Procidentia 
uteri. That condition in which the 
uterus falls below its natural level in 
the pelvic cavity. 

Prol'hjlde. (Lat. proles, “ progeny,” 
and credo, to “ kill.”) Destruction of 
offspring. Foeticide and infanticide. 

Prollfera'tion. (Lat. proles, “ prog¬ 
eny,” and ferre , “ to bear.”) Cytogeny ; 
the generation of cells; gemmation. 
Reproduction. 

Prolif'erous. Producing structure 
like itself. 

Prolific. Generating abundantly. 

Prolig-'erous Disk. (Lat. proles, 
“offspring,” and gerere , “to bear.”) 
Germ disk; discus proligerus or vitel- 
linus. A granular layer, situated gen¬ 
erally toward the most prominent part 
of the ovarian vesicle, in the centre 
of which is the true ovum or ovule. 

PrSm'ontory. A projection on the 
inner wall of the tympanic cavity. 

Prona'tion. (Lat. promts, “ bend¬ 
ing forward.”) The downward turning 
of the palm. 

Prona'tor. (From the same.) A 
muscle concerned in pronation. See 
Muscle. 

Prone Respira'tion. Marshall 
Hall’s term for his method of inducing 
respiration in case of suspended anima¬ 
tion. See Respiration. 

Pronu'cleus. The nucleus which 
fuses with its fellow within the ovum 
and forms the first segmentation-nu¬ 
cleus, the male being derived from the 


spermatozoon, and the female from the 
germinal vesicle. 

Proot'ic. (Gr. Ttpo , “ before,” and 
eo?, “ ear.”) In front of the organ of 
hearing; applied to one of the ossific 
centres of the petro-mastoid bone. 

Propagation. (Lat. propagate , “ to 
extend.”) Reproduction ; increase ; ap¬ 
plied to the extension of disease from 
one part to another. 

Prophylac'tic, prof-e-lak-tik. (Gr. 
npo, “before,” and tpoXaaato, to “guard.”) 
Pertaining to prophylaxis; preserva¬ 
tive ; preventive. 

PrSphylax'is. (From the same.) 
Preservative or preventive treatment; 
the prevention of disease; the use of 
precautionary measures in the treat¬ 
ment of disease. 

Propor'tions, Atom'ic. A law of 
the Atomic Theory, according to which 
each element, in combining with other 
elements, or in displacing other ele¬ 
ments from combination, does so in a 
fixed proportion which may be stated 
numerically. 

PrSpto'sis Oe'uli. (Gr. tpo, “ be¬ 
fore,” and tiTtorrcs, “ falling.”) Proci¬ 
dentia oculi; protrusion of the globe 
of the eye. 

Pro'pyl. Formula, C 3 H 7 . The rad¬ 
ical of propylic alcohol, etc. 

Propyl'amine. A compound formed 
by distilling narcotin with potassa. It 
is colorless and transparent, and has a 
strong penetrating odor resembling that 
of ammonia. In France and other 
foreign countries it is used extensively 
as a remedy in rheumatism. 

Prosco'lex. The embryonic stage 
of a tape-worm. 

Pros6e'tor. (Lat. pro, “ before,” 
and secare, “ to cut.”) One who pre¬ 
pares subjects for an anatomical lec¬ 
turer. 

Prosdp&l'gla. (Gr. tpoertutov, “face,” 
and aAyo?, “ pain.”) Pain of the face ; 
facial neuralgia; tic-douloureux. 

Prosopantri'tis. (Gr. tpofftotov, 
“face,” avrpov, “cave,” and suffix -itis, 
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“ inflammation.”) Inflammation of the J 
frontal sinus. 

Prostat&Pgla. (From prostate 
(gland), and ciAyos, “pain.”) Pain in 
the prostate gland. 

Pros'tate. (Gr. xpo, “ before,” and 
iffTTjfii, to “ stand.”) A large, firm, 
muscular body, or “ gland,” surround¬ 
ing the neck of the urinary bladder, 
arid the beginning of the urethra in 
the male. See Gland. 

Prostatec'tomy. Excision, com¬ 
plete or partial, of the prostate. 

Prost&t'ic. Pertaining to the pros¬ 
tate gland. 

Prostat'ic Enlarge'merit. Hyper¬ 
trophy of the prostatic gland, producing 
displacement of the urethra and difficult 
micturition. 

Prostati'tis. (From prostate , and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the prostate gland. 

Prostatorrhoe'a. (From prostate , 
and (ktv, “ to flow.”) A gleety dis¬ 
charge from the prostate gland. 

Pros'thSsis. (Gr. xpos, “in addi¬ 
tion to,” and Ti07jpc, to “ put.”) In 
Surgery, the addition of an artificial 
part to supply that which is wanting. 

Prostra/tion. (Lat. prostratio , “ an 
overthrowing.”) Collapse ; shock to 
the nervous system; a state of the 
body in which the vital energies are 
extremely depressed. 

Pro'tagon. (Gr. itpu)To<s, “ chief,” 
and ayw, to “ lead.”) Lecithin. The 
characteristic ingredient of brain-sub¬ 
stance. ’ It is a nitrogenous proximate 
principle, and is found also in the stroma 
of red blood-cells, in the yolk of egg, 
and in the vegetable kingdom (maize). 

Pro'teids. (Gr. -Tpwro?, “ first.”) j 

Albuminoids. Protein Compounds 

(?• »•)• 

Pro'tein. (Gr. TrpwTeviu, to “ be 
first.”) An artificial albuminoid, for¬ 
merly considered the radical of the pro- 
teids. The name has been given by 
Mulder to a proximate compound of 
carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydro- j 


gen. It is synonymous with Hurley’s 
protoplasm and Beale’s bioplasm. 

Pro'tein Com'pounds. Proteids. 
Albuminoids. Proteinaceous princi¬ 
ples. Flesh-forming foods. A certain 
group of nitrogenized, non-crystalliza- 
ble organic compounds similar to each 
other, and widely distributed in the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable kingdoms. They are 
formed by plants, the animal organism 
receiving them in food, assimilating 
and metamorphosing them. They all 
contain carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and sulphur. At a high tem¬ 
perature they decompose into carbonate 
of ammonium and many other products. 
The most important members of this 
group are albumin, casein, legumin, 
fibrin, vegetable fibrin, myosin, syn- 
tonin, gluten. 

Pro'tophytes. (Gr tt/jwto?, “ first,” 
and <puTov , “ plant.”) The lowest order 
of plants, mostly unicellular; primary 
vegetable organisms. 

Pro'toplasm. (Gr. xpcuros, “ first,” 
and TrAuanuj, to “form.”) Protoplasma; 
germinal matter; primitive, viscous or¬ 
ganic cell-matter ; the living matter of 
cells; protein ; bioplasm ; considered 
“ the physical basis of life.” 

Pro'teoses. Intermediate substances 
formed in gastric digestion, between 
proteids and peptone. 

Protoglob'ulose. A substance pro¬ 
duced in the digestion of globulin. 

Pro'toplast. Primary formation ; 
embryonic cell; a first-formed organized 
body. 

Protox'Ide. The first combination of 
an element with oxygen, or that which 
has the smallest quantity of oxygen. 

Protozo'Sn. (Gr. rpwro 9 , “ first,” 
and £ioov, “ animal.”) Primary animal 
organism ; unicellular animalcule; an 
organized being, lowest in the scale of 
animal life. 

Protr&c'tor. (Lat. pro, “forward,” 
and trahere, “ to draw.”) A muscle 
which draws forward a part, or an in¬ 
strument for drawing extraneous bodies 
out of a wound. 
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Protu'ber&r^e. (Lat. pro, “ be¬ 
fore,” and tuber, “ excrescence.”) A 
prominence beyond the surface of cer¬ 
tain organs ; apophysis ; process ; emi¬ 
nence. 

Proud Flesh. Fungous or exces¬ 
sive granulation. 

Prdx'imal. (Lat. proximus , “ near¬ 
est.”) Nearest the trunk or heart, as 
the “ proximal aspect.” 

Prox'imate. (From the same.) 
Nearest; immediate. 

Prox'imate Cause. Applied to 
that which immediately precedes and 
produces a disease. 

Prox'imate Principles. Distinct 
compounds found ready formed in or¬ 
ganized tissues, as albumin, gelatin, 
sugar, starch, etc.; distinguished from 
the “ ultimate principles,” or elements. 

Pru'nus Cocomil'ia. A tree the 
bark of which is considered a remedy 
for the fevers of Southern Italy, of 
which country it is native. 

Pru'nus Lau'ro-cer'asus. The 
cherry-laurel tree, or poison laurel. It 
is a nervous sedative, and is employed 
for the same purposes as prussic acid. 

Pru'nus Spino'sa. Sloe or black¬ 
thorn. A European shrub, the bark of 
which is sometimes employed as an as¬ 
tringent and as a febrifuge. 

Pru'nus Virginia'na. The choke 
cherry. A small tree, native of the 
United States, the fruit of which is 
astringent and scarcely edible. The 
name has also been applied to the Pru- 
nus serotina, or wild cherry. 

Pru'nus Virginia'na. Wild-cherry 
bark. The name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
bark of Prunus serotina or Cerasus 
serotina gathered in autumn. It is a 
valuable remedy, combining the virtues 
of a tonic with the property of a ner¬ 
vous sedative. Chiefly used as a rem¬ 
edy in bronchitis. 

Pru'rient. Itching. 

Pruri'go. (Lat. prurire ,“ to itch.”) 
A papular affection of the skin, at¬ 
tended with excessive itching. The 
papules are torn by the nails and be¬ 


come covered with black scabs. Most 
common on the arms and legs. 

Pru'ritus. (From the same.) In¬ 
tense itching. A variety of skin dis¬ 
ease due to disorder of the nerves, most 
common in old persons, and character¬ 
ized by excessive itching. Common 
about the thighs and legs. Sometimes 
it is reflex. Pruritus is applied chiefly 
to the itching which is symptomatic 
of prurigo. 

Prus'sian Blue. A pigment of a 
rich blue color, being a ferrocyanuret 
of the sesquieyanuret of iron. It has 
been employed in intermittent fever and 
in epilepsy. Externally it has been ap¬ 
plied to ill-conditioned ulcers. 

Prus'siate,prush-e-ait. A compound 
of prussic acid and a base. 

Prus'siate of Pot'ash. Ferrocya- 
nide or ferrocyanuret of potassium. A 
substance much used as a test for the 
presence of metals, especially of iron. 

Prus'sic Acj'id. Hydrocyanic acid ; 
a violent poison found in bitter almond, 
peach-leaves, etc. It is a nervous seda¬ 
tive, and the most deadly poison known. 
Minute doses of the dilute acid are 
sometimes given with good effect in 
pulmonary affections. 

Prus'sin. Cyanogen. 

Psa'lis. Csalidium; corpus psa- 
loides; fornix. 

Psalte'rium. Lyra. Also omasum. 

Ps&mmo'ma. (Gr. “ sand,” 

and suffix - oma , “ tumor.”) An un¬ 
common form of tumor, consisting of 
calcareous concretions surrounded by 
fibrous tissue, found usually springing 
from the brain or its membranes. 

Psgllis'mus. (Gr. (pekh^io , to “ stam¬ 
mer.”) Stammering ; bad utterance ; 
misenunciation ; imperfect articulation. 

Pseudassthe'sia, su-des-the-zhe-ah. 
(Gr. (/'sudys, “ false,” and aurOavogai, to 
“feel.”) False feeling; imaginary sense 
of touch, as in organs that have been 
long removed. 

Pseud&rthro'sis. (From Gr. (pzudes, 
“false,” and arthrosis .) Articulus 
nothus ; the formation of a false joint. 
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Pseudoblep'sia. (Gr. 

“ false,” and ftleicsiv, “to see.”) False 
vision ; depraved sight, in which imag¬ 
inary objects are seen or real ones 
have a distorted appearance. 

Pseudojjye'sis, su-do-si-e-sis. (Gr. 
“ false,” and xurjacs, “ preg¬ 
nancy.”) False pregnancy; spurious 
conception; a mole. 

Pseudo-epitheTium. Applied to 
the layer lining the vascular, lymphatic, 
and serous cavities of the body ; dis¬ 
tinguished from the true epithelium 
of mucous membranes; endothelium. 

Pseudo-hy dr opho'bia. Hydro- 
phobophobia; lyssophobia. 

Pseudo-menPbrane. False mem¬ 
brane, as that resulting from croup, 
pleurisy, etc. 

Pseudoplas'mata. (Gr. <fisudi 79 , 
“ false,” and 7 zxaatrio, to “ form.”) A 
term applied to certain malignant cu¬ 
taneous diseases, cancer, tubercle, etc. 

Pseudorhon'chus. (Gr. <Jj£udr]$, 
“ false,” and poyyos, “ snoring.”) An 
auscultatory sound resembling true 
rhonchus, but produced exterior to the 
air-tubes. 

Pseu/doseope. (Gr. </>eud7)s, “false,” 
and axonetv , “ to examine.”) An opti¬ 
cal instrument for producing the “ con¬ 
version of the relief” of objects, where¬ 
by distant things appear nearest, the 
convex appears concave, and the solid 
hollow. 

PseudoscSp'ic. (From the same.) 
Conveying false impressions to the eye. 

Pseudoxan'thin. A leucomaine 
found in muscular tissue. 

Pso'&s. (Gr. (puai , “ the loins.”) 
Of the loins or psoae; applied to two 
muscles of the loins. See Muscle. 

Pso&s Ab'sgess. Lumbar abscess; 
a chronic purulent collection in the 
groin, below Poupart’s ligament, in 
the course of the psoas muscles. 

PsoPtis. (Gr. (poai , “ loins,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of psoas muscles. 

Pso'ra. Scabies ( q. v.). 


PsorPasis. (Gr. t/uopa, “ the itch.”) 
A chronic, inflammatory, scaly skin dis¬ 
ease. A cutaneous affection which ap¬ 
pears as raised patches of a red hue, 
covered by scales of dried epidermis. 
It usually first appears on the extensor 
surfaces of the elbow- and knee-joints, 
and finally on the face. The disease 
begins in the cells of the epiderm, and 
itching is absent or but slight. It is 
often hereditary, and in the aged may 
be linked with gout. It may be lim¬ 
ited to the palm of the hand, and if 
so situated, deep fissures are noted. 
Psoriasis differs from eczema in the 
fact that the latter causes violent itch¬ 
ing and begins with vesicles. The chief 
forms of psoriasis ai*e “diffusa,” “gut¬ 
tata,” “ gyrata,” and “ inveterata.” 

Psor'ic. Pertaining to, or remedial 
of, psora or itch. 

Psorophth&Fmia. (Gr. (pujpa, 
“ itch,” and b<pdaXp.ia, “ inflammation 
of eye.”) Inflammation of the eye at¬ 
tended with pruritus. 

Psor'ous. Pertaining to, or affected 
with, psora or itch. 

PsychPater, si-ki-at-er. Alienist. 

PsychPatry, si-ki-at-re. (Gr. <pu/r], 
“ mind,” and iarpsca , “ treatment.”) 
The treatment of mental diseases or 
alienation. 

Psy'chical, si-kik-al. (Gr. (/>uyy], 
the “mind.”) Pertaining to the mind 
or intellect. 

PsyehoFogy, si-kol-o-je. (Gr. </'uyv], 
the “ mind,” and hoyo?, “ discourse.”) 
Mental philosophy ; the science of the 
mind. 

Psycho'ses, si-ko-seez. (Gr. </>uyy], 
“ mind.”) Mental affections ; also, men¬ 
tal phenomena. < 

Psy'ehrophone. A refrigerating 
sound or catheter for the application 
of cold to the urethra. 

Psydra/Qium, si-dra-se-um. (Gr. 
<pudpa~, “ blister.”) A minute, inflam¬ 
matory, irregular pustule, causing a 
slight elevation of the cuticle, and ter¬ 
minating in a laminated scab. 

Ptar'mics, tar-mix. (Gr. rr aupw, 
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to “ sneeze.”) Sternutatories. Medi¬ 
cines which excite sneezing. 

Pterocar'pus Dra'co. A tree, one 
of the sources of dragon’s blood. 

Pteryg'ium, te-rij-e-um. (Gr. nrepug, 
“wing.”) A thickened conjunctival 
patch, usually of triangular form, oc¬ 
curring at the inner canthus of the eye 
and expanding over the cornea. Also 
applied to a more or less complete 
growth of the epidermis over the nail 
(pterygium unguis). 

Pter'ygoid, ter-e-goyd. (Gr. zrepu*, 
“ wing.”) Wing-like ; aliform. Re¬ 
sembling a wing ; applied especially to 
two processes of sphenoid bone. P. 
Bone, sphenoid. P. Canal. (See 
Canal.) P. Fossa, the depression 
separating the two aim of the ptery¬ 
goid process. P. Processes, two pro¬ 
cesses of the sphenoid bone. 

Pterygoide'us. Pterygoid; con¬ 
nected with the pterygoid process; ap¬ 
plied to the pterygoid muscles and the 
Vidian nerve. 

Pterygopharynge'us. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Pterygostaphyli'nus. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Ptilo'sis. Alopecia; madarosis. 

Ptis'an, tiz-an. (Gr. tztujcij), to 
“ husk.”) Tisane. Barley-water ; a 
dilute medicinal drink for the sick. 

Pto'maines, to-mah-eenz. (Gr. 
TTTdjpa, “ cadaver.”) A group of nitrog¬ 
enous alkaloids from organic putre¬ 
faction ; transition putrefactive prod¬ 
ucts, many of which are of highly 
toxic properties. 

Pto'sls, to-sis. (Gr. TtTwat?, “ a fall¬ 
ing.”) Prolapse; a drooping, espe¬ 
cially of upper eyelid (ptosis palpebrse). 
Blepharoptosis. 

Pty&l'agogue, ti-al-a-gog. (Gr. 
nruaXov, “spittle.” and ayoyos, “ ex- 
peller.”) Promoting salivation. Siala- 
GOGUE (q. V.). 

Pty'alin. (Gr. xTuaXov, “ saliva.”) 
A peculiar ferment, a constituent prin¬ 
ciple of saliva, having power to con¬ 
vert starch into sugar. 


Pty'alism. (Gr. ktuw, to “ spit.”) 
Salivation; increased or involuntary 
salivary flow. 

Ptyalogogue. Ptyalagogue. 

Pu'beral. Pertaining to puberty. 

Pu'berty. (Lat. pubes , to “ bloom ” 
or “ mature.”) The age of the capabil¬ 
ity of reproduction; pubescence; the be¬ 
ginning of adolescence; the vigor of 
youth ; the time of the appearance of 
the first downy hair on the young and 
the development of the generative fac¬ 
ulties. 

Pu'bes, pyu-beez. (From the same.) 
Anterior pelvic bone. Also, the hair- 
covered external generative region ; the 
mid-hypogastric region. Also, the hair 
which appears on the body at the age 
of puberty. 

Pubgs'qsenqse. Puberty; puberal 
state. 

Pu'bic. Pertaining to the pubes. 

Pubiot'omy. Section of the sym¬ 
physis pubis. 

Pu'bis Os. The pubic or share- 
bone; a part of the os innominatum, 
one of the pelvic bones. See Bone. 

Puden'da. (Lat. pudere, “ to be 
ashamed.”) Pudendum. The external 
genitals, especially of females. Vulva. 

Pudenda'gra. Pain in the genitals. 
Also, syphilis. 

Puden'dal. Pertaining to the pu¬ 
denda. 

Puden'dum. Vulva. 

Pu'dic. (Lat. pudor, “ shame.”) 
Pertaining to the genitals. P. Ar¬ 
teries. (See Artery.) P. Nerve. 
See Nerve. 

PuSr'pera. (Lat. puer, “ child,” 
and pamo, to “ bring forth.”) A woman 
in childbed or recently delivered. 

PuSr'peral. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to childbearing. 

Puer'per al Eclamp'sia. Puerperal 
convulsions. An acute disease coming 
on during pregnancy, labor, or the 
puerperal state, and characterized by a 
series of tonic and clonic convulsions, 
affecting at first the voluntary muscles, 
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and, finally, extending to the involun¬ 
tary, accompanied by a complete loss 
of consciousness, and ending by a period 
of coma or sleep, which may result in 
cure or death (Charpentier). The cause 
of eclampsia is unsettled. The follow¬ 
ing theories have been advanced : 

1. Cerebro-spinal congestion. 

2 . General or cerebral anaemia. 

3. Anaemia of the cerebro-spinal cen¬ 
tres with meningeal congestion. 

4. That it is a neurosis. 

5. A blood-poisoning by— 

a. Urea. 

b. Carbonate of ammonium. 

c. Extractives (creatin, creatinine, 

etc.). 

d. Soluble toxic ptomaines (Ash¬ 

ton). 

Puer'peral Fever. Septic fever of 
women in childbed. Puerperopyra; 
febris puerperarum; puerperal septi¬ 
caemia. An acute contagious, hetero- 
genetic, and febrile malady attacking 
women in childbed. It is due to sep¬ 
tic inoculation. It is most frequent 
in winter and in primiparae. It ex¬ 
ists in three forms: 1. The benign; 
2. The grave ; 3. The late. The benign 
form begins with a chill about the third 
day; fever follows, and lasts seven or 
eight days; the lochial flow is dimin¬ 
ished or suppressed, and becomes offen¬ 
sive. Secretion of milk is arrested. 
Severe pain is developed by abdominal 
pressure. The womb is large and soft. 
The grave form arises within the first 
two days with a chill of great severity, 
followed by high fever. Death may oc¬ 
cur within thirty-six hours, but usually 
is delayed for five or ten days. Death 
occurs in collapse. The late form 
usually begins four or five days after 
delivery, but may not for several weeks. 
The disease begins with a chill; fever 
follows; the lochial flow is but little 
deranged. For weeks the chills recur, 
followed by fever, but irregularly. The 
disease may end in recovery or in a 
typhoid state, exhaustion, and death. 

Puer'peral Insan'ity. An insane 
condition arising during the first six 


weeks after delivery, and most common 
within the first two weeks. It is very 
common (5 per cent, of all female in¬ 
sanities are puerperal). This insanity 
finds its cause in the shock, pain, worry, 
and weakness of pregnancy. Ordinary 
emotions may help to cause it, as un¬ 
married mothers are most liable to it, 
shame being the determining cause. It 
may take the form of acute mania 
with homicidal impulses, of delusional 
melancholia with suicidal tendencies, 
or of acute dementia. 

Puerpe'rium. (Lat.) Puerpery; 
puerperal state. 

Puerperop'yra. (From puerpe- 
rium , and Gr. to/?, “ fever.”) Puerperal 
fever. 

Puf'finess. Soft intumescence, 
caused by the infiltration of liquid or 
air into the subcutaneous areolar tis¬ 
sue. 

PugiFlus. (Dim. of Lat. pugnus , 
“ fist.”) A pinch ; about an eighth of 
a handful. 

Pu'lex. (Lat.) Flea ; a genus of 
epizoa. See Parasite. 

Pul'mo. (Lat.) A lung or the 
lungs. 

Pulmocar'diac. A thoracic region 
beneath which portions of lung cover 
the heart. 

Pulmodynamom'eter. An in¬ 
strument to determine the force of in¬ 
spiration and expiration. 

Pulmogas'tric. A thoracic region 
where a portion of lung runs to a lower 
level than (or caps a portion of) the 
liver, stomach, or spleen. 

Pulmo-hepatic. A thoracic region 
beneath which a layer of lung caps the 
right side of the summit of the liver. 

Pulmom'eter. (Lat .pidmo, “lung,” 
and Gr. perpov, “ measure.”) Spirom¬ 
eter. 

Pulmdm'etry. The use of the 
pulmometer; spirometry. 

Pul'monary. (Lat .pulmo, “ lung.”) 
Pertaining to the lungs. 

Pulmonary Artery. See Artery. 


38 
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Pul'monary Consump'tion. Pul¬ 
monary phthisis. Tubercular inflam¬ 
mation of the lung. A disease occasioned 
by the deposition and multiplication of 
the bacillus (see Bacillus) tubercu¬ 
losis in the tissue of the lung. It is 
the most common cause of death in 
northern climates. The bacilli usually 
first invade the smaller bronchioles of 
the apices, exciting bronchitis; later 
the pulmonary parenchyma inflames 
and breaks down into cheesy masses, 
which on being expectorated leave cav¬ 
ities. All parts of both lungs may be 
finally affected. In the earlier stages 
there are slight fever, loss of flesh, 
dry cough, and general impairment of 
health. The physical signs are then 
prolonged expiratory sound, slight per¬ 
cussion dulness, and increased vocal 
fremitus. Later the fever increases, 
the expectoration becomes muco-puru- 
lent, emaciation is marked, there is pro¬ 
fuse sweating at night, and pulmonary 
haemorrhage may occur. The physical 
signs are then bronchial breathing, rales 
of all kinds, cavernous breathing, and 
tympany over cavities, etc. Causation : 
At present the generally accepted view 
is that the disease is caused by infection 
with the specific bacillus in those pre¬ 
disposed either by heredity or unhy¬ 
gienic living. See Tuberculosis. 

Pul'monary Plex'us. A plexus 
of nerves back of the bronchi, formed 
by the pneumogastric and great sym¬ 
pathetic nerves. See Plexus. 

Pul'monary Veins. See Vein. 

Pulmon'ic. Pulmonary. 

Pulmon'ic Circula'tion. Lesser 
circulation. The passage of venous 
blood by the pulmonary artery from 
the right side of the heart to the lungs, 
and the return of arterial blood from 
the lungs to the left side of the heart 
by means of the pulmonary vein. 

Pulmonl'tis. (Lat. pnlmo , “ lung,” 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the lungs. Pneu¬ 
monitis. Pneumonia (q. v.). 

Pulmo-Va'sal. A thoracic region 


beneath which a layer of lung covers 
the origin of the great vessels. 

Pul'que, pool-kee. A Mexican bev¬ 
erage prepared from the fermented juice 
of the Agave Americana , or American 
aloe. 

Pulsatil'la. The familiar name for 
the Anemone Pulsatilla , a plant some¬ 
times employed in amaurosis and in 
certain cutaneous affections. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the herb of Anemone Pul¬ 
satilla , Anemonepratensis, and Anemone 
patens. 

Pulsa'tion. (Lat. pulsare, “ to 
beat.”) Throbbing, beating, as of the 
heart or arteries. 

Pulse. (Lat. pulsus .) The periodic 
arterial pulsation. The pulse affords 
us indications of value in diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment. The aver¬ 
age adult pulse-beat is 65 to 75 per 
minute. The pulse of an infant is 
from 110 to 120; of a child of three 
years, 90 to 95. The old as a rule have 
a slow r pulse, though the very old may 
have a rapid one. The pulse is quick¬ 
ened by warmth, exercise, rapid breath¬ 
ing, forced expiration, and the pro¬ 
cess of digestion. It is slowed dur¬ 
ing sleep and by lying down. Clin¬ 
ically, we study the pulse in regard to 
its frequency, its volume and strength, 
its resisting power, and its rhythm. 
Any cause which increases the fre¬ 
quency of heart-action increases the 
frequency of the pulse; hence fevers, 
acute diseases, mental excitement, rapid 
breathing, and great debility cause in¬ 
creased frequency of pulse-beat. A 
slotv pulse is found in various condi¬ 
tions, as in jaundice, in shock, during 
cerebral compression, and during ex¬ 
posure to cold. By the rhythm of the 
pulse is meant the regular order of 
beat successions, each lasting the same 
time, and each followed by an equal 
length of intermission. When the 
rhythm is disturbed the beats are un¬ 
equal, or one or more intermit, con¬ 
stituting respectively an irregular or 
an intermittent pulse, common in the 
subjects of gout and dyspepsia, nervous 
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exhaustion, excessive use of nicotine, 
and certain lesions of the brain and 
heart. By volume is meant the amount 
of arterial distension by blood at each 
heart-beat. If the artery is fully dis¬ 
tended, we call it a full pulse, the pulse 
which is found in plethora, in acute in¬ 
flammations, in the young and robust, 
in the onset of high fevers, and in ob¬ 
structions of the capillary circulation. 
The opposite of a full pulse is a small 
pulse. The full pulse is generally a 
strong pulse, but not invariably. An 
artery may from lost tone readily dis¬ 
tend, but be very easily compressible. 
This is the gaseous pulse, and is a sign 
of exhaustion. A small pulse is usually 
a weak pulse, but not always. The small 
pulse of peritonitis is wiry, not weak. 
A strong pulse indicates powerful ven¬ 
tricular contraction and maintained 
tonicity of arterial coats. A weak pulse 
means lack of force. The hardness and 
resistance of the pulse are of import¬ 
ance. A hard, tense pulse shows that 
blood is being forcibly propelled through 
the vessels. This is the pulse of vio¬ 
lent inflammation and of the sthenic 
type of fever. A tense pulse may be 
due also to arterial atheroma and to 
ventricular hypertrophy. The soft and 
compressible pulse occurs in low fevers 
and debilitated subjects. The dicrotic 
pulse means the occurrence of double 
beats, and occurs in typhoid fever and 
during and after haemorrhage. The 
rebound is due to blood oscillation, and 
is much influenced by arterial elasticity. 
P., Car'diac, the impulse of the heart, 
communicated by its apex to the chest- 
walls. P., Dicrot'ic, two beats, one rap¬ 
idly following the other, and separated 
from the two succeeding beats by a 
pause. The second beat is not so marked 
as the first, and is due to recoil, and not 
to an additional heart-beat. P., In'- 
cident, an old term now rarely em¬ 
ployed; the “critical pulse” of old au¬ 
thors. The second pulsation is weaker 
than the first, the third than the second, 
the fourth than the third, but the fifth 
possesses the strength of the first. P., 
Paradoxical, pulse failure, absolute 


or partial, during inspiration. P., 
Pulmonic, is observed when the pleu¬ 
ral cavity is open, a certain amount 
of air being expelled with each car¬ 
diac contraction. P., Thread-like, 
filiform pulse, in which the pulsating 
artery seems so narrow as to resem¬ 
ble a thread. P., Ve'nous, a vis¬ 
ible pulsation observed occasionally in 
the veins when marked capillary dila¬ 
tation permits transmission of the 
heart’s impulse. Wrongly applied to 
a periodic arrest of blood in the great 
veins. P., "Wiry, one suggesting wire, 
or thread-like, but hard as well as nar¬ 
row. 

Pulse'lessness. Failure of the 
pulse with epigastric pain, conscious¬ 
ness and motor power being retained. 

Pulsim'eter. Sphygmometer. 

Pul'sus. (Lat.) Pulse. P. Cor'- 
dis, pulse, cardiac. 

Pulta'ceous. (Gr. i-oXzo?, “ por¬ 
ridge.”) Pap-like; mushy. 

Pulveriza/tion. (Lat. pidvis, “pow¬ 
der.”) The reduction of a substance 
to a fine powder. 

PulvSr'ulent. (From the same.) 
Reduced to a fine powder; powdery; 
covered with dust. 

Pulvi'nar. Posterior tubercle of 
optic thalamus. 

Pul'vis. (Lat.;“ powder.”) Pow¬ 
der. A medicinal powder. (See also 
Powder.) Pulveres: list of U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia. P. AntimoniaTis, 
James’s powder; 33 parts of oxide 
of antimony, 67 parts of precipitated 
phosphate of calcium. It is used as 
a diaphoretic, purgative, and emetic. 
P. Aromat'icus, 35 parts of cinna¬ 
mon, 35 parts of ginger, 15 parts of 
cardamom, 15 parts of nutmeg. It is 
a valuable carminative. P. Cre'tae 
Compos'itus, lime-chalk powder; 30 
parts of prepared chalk, 20 parts of 
acacia, 50 parts of sugar. Used to 
make chalk mixture. P. Efferves'- 
cens Compos'itus, Seidlitz powder; 
bicarbonate of sodium, 480 grs.; tar¬ 
trate of potassium and sodium, 1440 
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grs.; tartaric acid, 420 grs. The first 
two ingredients are mixed, divided into 
12 powders, and wrapped in blue papers. 
The tartaric acid is divided in 12 parts, 
put into white papers. It is aperient. 
P. Glycyrrhi'zse Compos'itus, 18 
parts of senna, 16 parts of liquorice, 8 
parts of fennel, 8 parts of washed sul¬ 
phur, 5 parts of sugar. Laxative. 
P. Ipecacuan'hse et Opii, Dover’s 
powder; 10 parts of ipecac, 10 parts 
of opium, 80 parts of sugar of milk. 
Anodyne and diaphoretic. P. Jal'apae 
Compos'itus, 35 parts of jalap, 65 
parts of bitartrate of potassium. Ca¬ 
thartic. P. Morphin'se Compos'itus, 
Tully’s powder; 1 part of sulphate of 
morphine, 20 parts of camphor, 20 
parts of liquorice, 20 parts precipitated 
chalk, alcohol a sufficient quantity. 
Is diaphoretic and anodyne. P. Rhei 
Compos'itus, 25 parts of rhubarb, 
65 parts of magnesia, 10 parts of gin¬ 
ger. Laxative and antacid. 

Pul'vis Pul'minans. Fulminating 
powder. Saltpetre (3 parts), sulphur 
(1 part), and carbonate of potash (2 
parts). Heat causes it to explode. 

Pune'turn. (Lat.; pi. puncta .) 
Point. Applied anatomically to minute 
objects. P. Aure'um, the golden point. 
The macula lutea, or golden spot. The 
spot, of Soemmering. A small orange- 
yellow spot on the internal surface of 
the retina, in the direction of the axis 
of the eye. P. Qse'cum, pons opticus; 
the blind point or spot. A point in 
the centre of the retina, not sensitive 
to light, where the central artery en¬ 
ters into the eye. P-a Laehryma'lia, 
the external beginning of the lachrymal 
ducts upon the lachrymal tubercles, 
near the inner canthi of the lids. P. 
Ossificatio'nis, the centre of ossifica¬ 
tion in bone development. P. Prox'- 
imum, the nearest point at which the 
smallest readable type can be read. P. 
Remo'tum, the furthest point of dis¬ 
tinct vision. P. Sa'liens, the first rudi¬ 
ments of the heart. It is the first 
moving point that appears after fecun¬ 
dation. P-a Vascula, red points due 


to division of terminal vessels, seen in 
section of the brain. 

Punctura'tion. Acupuncture. 

Punc'ture. A perforation made 

with a pointed instrument. 

Pun'gent. (Lat. pungere , “ to 

prick.”) Acute; sharp; penetrating; 
biting; acrid. 

Pu'pa. The state of an insect im¬ 
mediately preceding the last stage, or 
imago. 

Pu'pil. (Lat. pupilla .) The round 
central orifice in the iris of the eye. 
See Eye. 

Pu'pil, Argyle-Robertson. A pu¬ 
pil which reacts to accommodation, but 
not to light, described by Dr. Argyle- 
Robertson as often existing in loco¬ 
motor ataxia. 

Pupil, Artificial. An opening in 
the iris made by the surgeon to permit 
vision in an eye with occlusion of the 
pupil. 

Pu'pil, Closure of. Synezizis. 

Pu'pil, Contraction of. Myosis. 

Pu'pil, Dilatation of. Mydriasis. 

Pu'pil, Pin-hole Contraction of. 

A condition occurring in opium poison¬ 
ing, some cases of meningitis, and in 
the onset of general paralysis of the 
insane. 

Pu'pillaryMem'brane. Membrana 
pupillaris; velum pupillae. 

Purga'tion. (Lat. purgare , “ to 
cleanse.”) The act of cleansing or 
purifying by carrying off impurities or 
superfluities ; evacuation. A purging 
of the bowels. Cathartic action. 

Pur'gative. (From the same.) 
Causing purgation ; increasing the al- 
vine excretions. Cathartic. An agent 
producing purgation ; a cathartic. Pur¬ 
gatives are divided into several classes, 
namely, laxative , cliolagogue, hydra- 
gogue, saline , simple , and drastic. 

Purge. (From the same.) To pro¬ 
duce purgation ; purgative. 

Pu'riform. (Lat. pus, “ matter,” 
and forma , “ form.”) Having the ap¬ 
pearance of pus. 
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Purkin'je’s Figures. Shadows of 
the retinal blood-vessels upon the retina. 

Puro-mu'eous. Muco-purulent. 

Pur'pura. (Lat.; from Gr. 7 zopcpupa, 
“ purple.”) Porphyra. A disease with 
purple spots in the skin due to extrav- 
asated blood. A transitory, strongly- 
hsemorrhagic tendency, usually of sud¬ 
den onset, in which purplish discolora¬ 
tions or haemorrhagic points (petechiae) 
appear, the result of extravasated blood. 
In purpura siviplex only petechiae are 
observed. In purpura hemorrhagica 
large blotches and ecchymoses appear 
and haemorrhages occur. Most cases 
of purpura present no fever, but some 
show elevated temperature (purpura 
febrilis). Some cases are associated 
with rheumatism ( purpurarheumatica ). 
This disease is sporadic, occurs in all 
climates, among both sexes, and in all 
ages and conditions. The first symp¬ 
tom is usually sudden epistaxis, though 
languor and debility may for some days 
precede this. Petechiae soon appear, 
chiefly on the legs and body. Slight 
injuries occasion ecchymoses. Haem¬ 
orrhages may occur from the gums, se¬ 
rous membranes, rectum, vagina, blad¬ 
der, and other mucous membranes. 
Rheumatic pains are common. The 
repeated haemorrhages occasion pro¬ 
found anaemia, the stomach is much 
disordered, and urticaria is frequently 
noted. An ordinary case lasts two or 
three weeks, but it may be prolonged 
for months. 

Pur'purine. An occasional red col¬ 
oring-matter of urine. 

Pur'ulent. Having the nature of, 
or consisting of, pus. 

Pus. (Lat.; “ matter.”) The yel¬ 
lowish, bland, opaque fluid from inflam¬ 
mation ; found in abscesses, sores, etc. 
Matter. 

Push. A large suppurating acne. 

Pust'ula. Pustule. 

Pust'ula Mallg'na. Anthrax; gan¬ 
grenous pustule or carbuncle. See Pus¬ 
tule, Malignant. 


Pust'ular. Of pustules ; affected 
with pustules. 

Pustula'tion. The formation of 
pustules. 

Pust'ule, pust-yool. (Lat. pustula, 
from pus, “ matter. ’) An elevation of 
the cuticle having an inflamed base and 
containing pus. A purulent papule. 

Pust'ule, Malig'nant. Pustula 

maligna; charbon; anthrax ; gangrenous 
pustule ; carbuncle ; splenic fever ; joint 
murrain ; black quarter, etc.; an infec¬ 
tious, contagious disease of the lower ani¬ 
mals, sometimes affecting man, caused 
by the bacillus anthracis. See An¬ 
thrax. 

Putrefac'tion. (Lat. putris , “ rot¬ 
ten,” and facere, u to make.”) Spon¬ 
taneous organic decomposition; corrup¬ 
tion ; rottenness. 

Putrescent. Becoming putrid. 

Pu'trid. Exhibiting putrefaction; 
rotten; corrupt. 

Pu'trid. Fever. Typhus fever; 
spotted fever. 

Pu'trid Sore Throat. Cynanche 
maligna. 

Pu'trilage. Applied to animal mat¬ 
ters which are partly decomposed; a 
gangrenous slough. 

Pyae'mia, pi-e-me-ah. (Gr. ttoov, 
“ pus,” and alga, “ blood.”) Pus-poi¬ 
soning ; septicaemia with metastatic 
abscesses. Pyohcemia. Pyaemia is a 
constitutional septic infection due to 
inoculation with pathogenic microor¬ 
ganisms, and characterized by the forma¬ 
tion of metastatic abscesses. The mode 
of formation of the abscesses is as fol¬ 
lows : The blood in the vessels adjacent 
to the septic inflammation is clotted, 
and the clot is itself infected and dis¬ 
integrates. Portions of the disinte¬ 
grated and infectious clot are carried 
to the heart, and by this organ sent to 
the lungs ; here they lodge, and at each 
point of lodgment a pysemic abscess 
results, the counterpart of the original 
process. Fragments of the clot from 
these foci are carried again to the heart 
and sent out through the systemic cir- 
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culation, to be arrested in various or¬ 
gans and tissues. Pyaemia begins with 
violent rigors followed by high and 
irregular fever, sweats, nervous pros¬ 
tration, drying of the secretions (the 
secretion of pus, as well as the wound, 
becoming dry and covered with a yel¬ 
low crust), often suppression of urine, 
tendency to circulatory stasis in va¬ 
rious parts, ecchymoses or petechias, 
muscular twitching, diarrhoea, vomiting, 
and delirium. The common complica¬ 
tions are broncho-pneumonia, pleuritis, 
pericarditis, and endocarditis. Abscess 
may occur at any point, suppuration 
often takes place in the joints, and peri¬ 
tonitis not unusually occurs. Pyaemia 
may prove fatal in two or three days, 
or it may continue for months. 

Pysem'ic. Pertaining to pyaemia. 

Pyarthro'sis. (Gr. xow, “ pus,” 
and apOpov, “joint.”) Articular sup¬ 
puration. 

Pyell'tis. (Gr. nuelog, “ trough.”) 
Inflammation of the pelvis of the kid¬ 
ney. 

Pyelom'eter. Pelvimeter. 

Pyemia. Pyaemia. 

Pye'sis. Pyosis; suppuration. 

Py'in. A peculiar principle of pus. 

Pylephlebi'tis. Inflammation of 
the portal vein. 

Pylethrombo'sis. Thrombosis of 
the portal vein. 

Pylbr'ic. Pertaining to the pylorus. 
P. Artery. See Artery. 

Pylo'rus. (Gr. xoG?, “gate,” and 
oupui;, “ keeper.”) Janitor. The infe¬ 
rior orifice of the stomach, communi¬ 
cating with the duodenum. 

Pyogen'esis. (Gr. row, “ pus,” 
and peeves, “ production.”) Pus-forma¬ 
tion. The secretion of pus. 

Pyogen'ic. (From the same.) Pyo- 
genetic ; pus-forming ; suppurative. 

Py'oid. (Gr. row, “ pus,” and ££<$ 09 , 
“ resemblance.”) Pus-like ; resembling 
the characteristic pus-cell. 

Pyb-pneumbtho'rax. A compli¬ 
cation of empyaema with pneumothorax. 


Pyorrhoe'a. (Gr. ro«v, “ pus,” and 
/iso, “ to flow.”) A flow of pus. 

Pyo'sis. (Gr. row, “ pus.”) Sup¬ 
puration. 

Pyr'amid. A term applied in Anat¬ 
omy to—1. A bony prominence in the 
wall of the tympanum (eminentia pyra- 
midalis). 2. An eminence of the in¬ 
ferior vermiform process of the cere¬ 
bellum. In Surgery, the centre pin of 
a trephine. 

Pyramidalis. See Muscle. 

Pyr'amids of Fer'rein. Small 

fascicula aggregated into pyramidal 
form, resulting from division of the 
tubuli uriniferi. 

Pyr'amids of Malpig'hi. Conical 
masses constituting the tubular portion 
of the kidney. 

Pyrec'tica. (Gr. xup, “ fever.”) 
Good’s generic name for fevers. 

Pyr'ethrum. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Composite , compris¬ 
ing many species, nearly all of which 
are aromatic, stimulant, or vermifuge. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the root 
of the Anacyclus Pyrethrum. It is a 
powerful irritant, and is employed as a 
sialagogue. 

Pyre'thrum Parthe'nium. The 
feverfew ; an exotic plant of bitter tonic 
properties. 

Pyrbt'ic. (Gr. xuperos, “ fever.”) 
Febrile ; pertaining to fever. 

Pyretogen'esis. (Gr. ru/jero?, 
“ fever,” and yeveffis, “ generation.”) 
The generation of fever. 

Pyretbl'ogy. (Gr. Truperos, “ fever,” 
and Aoyos, “ discourse.”) The science 
of fevers. 

Pyrex'ia. (Lat.; pi .pyrexise; from 
Gr. 7 iupe^u), to “be feverish.”) Febrile 
state or affection ; inflammatory or symp¬ 
tomatic fever. In the plural, febrile 
diseases. 

Pyr'idine. Formula, C 5 H 5 N. A 
liquid derivative of coal-tar recom¬ 
mended for inhalation in asthma and 
angina pectoris. 

Pyr'Ite. Iron pyrites; a sulphide 
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of iron, from which most of the sul¬ 
phuric acid and sulphate of iron of 
commerce is obtained. It is one of 
the most common as well as one of the 
most important ores on the globe. 

PyrI/tes. (Gr. nup, “ fire.”) Na¬ 
tive compounds of metals with sul¬ 
phur. 

Pyrogal'lic Ap'id. A bitter, poi¬ 
sonous solid obtained by the distilla¬ 
tion of gallic acid. It is used as a 
remedy in certain cutaneous affections, 
and is an important agent in photog¬ 
raphy. 

Pyrolig'neous. (Gr. nop, “ fire,” 
and Lat. ligneus, “ of wood.”) Pyro- 
lignic; obtained by wood-distillation. 
Pyroxylic is the purer term. 

Pyrolig'neous Aq'kL A liquid 
consisting of acetic acid mixed with 
empyreumatic oils and bitumen. It is 
obtained by wood-distillation. 

Pyrolig-'neous Spirit. Pyroxylic 
spirit; methylic alcohol. A substance 
produced during the distillation of 
wood. It is more volatile than alco¬ 
hol, but burns well in a spirit-lamp, 
and has the advantage of being cheap. 


Pyrom'eter. Instrument to meas¬ 
ure high degrees of heat. 

Pyr'odine. A white crystalline 
powder, introduced as an antipyretic. 

Pyro'sis. (Gr. r,up, “ fire.”) Water- 
brash ; heartburn, with watery eructa¬ 
tion. Atonic dyspepsia in which, with 
great flatulence and heartburn, there is 
a sour, acid liquid coming up into the 
throat and excessive flow of saliva. It 
is removed by attention to diet, the use 
of acids before meals, alkalies after 
meals, or carbolic acid to prevent fer¬ 
mentation. 

Pyrot/ic. Caustic. 

Pyroxylic. (Gr. izup, “ fire,” and 
O-uXov, “ wood.”) Pyroligneous ; ob¬ 
tained by wood-distillation. 

Pyroxyli'num. Pyroxylin. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for soluble gun-cot¬ 
ton ; prepared by small portions of 
cotton wool being cast into a mixture 
of equal volumes of strong sulphuric 
and nitric acids, and then permitted to 
dry. 

Pythogen'ic Fever. Pythogenetic 
fever; typhoid fever; enteric fever. 

Pyu'ria. (Gr. 7 -uov, “ pus,” and 
oupov , “ urine.”) Purulent urine ; the 
presence of pus in the urine. 


Q. 


Quack. Charlatan ; a practiser of 
quackery. 

Quack'ery. Charlatanism ; med¬ 
ical imposture or unbecoming conduct. 

Quad'rant Electrom'eter. An in¬ 
strument for measuring the intensity 
of electricity, by an index which trav¬ 
erses a quadrant divided into ninety 
equal degrees. 

Quadra'tus. (Lat. quadra, a 
“ square.”) Quadrate ; applied to cer¬ 
tain muscles approaching a square or 
oblong shape. See Muscle. 


Qu&drequiv'alent El'ements. 

Tetratomic or tetrad elements. See 
Equivalence. 

Quadriceps Extensor. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Quadrigeminal Bodies. Corpora 
quadrigemina. 

Quadrigeminus. (Lat. quatuor, 
“ four,” and geminus, “double.”) “ Four- 
double consisting of four nearly equal 
parts; applied to certain tubercles or 
protuberances found in the brain. Tu- 
bercula quadrigemina, the two upper 
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being called the nates, the two lower 
the testes. See Corpora Quadri- 
gemina. 

Quadru'mana. (Lat. quatuor, 
“ four,” and manus, “ hand.”) Four- 
handed ; the name of an order of mam¬ 
malia, including the monkey, lemur, etc. 

Quad'ruped. (Lat. quatuor, “ four,” 
and jpes, “ foot.”) Four-footed. 

Quain’s Degeneration. See De¬ 
generation. 

Qual'itative. (Lat. qualis , “ such.”) 
Applied to chemical analysis to deter¬ 
mine the nature, but not the propor¬ 
tions, of the constituents of a compound. 
See Analysis. 

Quantitative. (Lat. quantus , “ how 
much.”) Applied to chemical analysis 
to determine the proportions of the con¬ 
stituents of a compound. See Analysis. 

Quantiv'alenQe. (Lat. quantus, 
“ how much,” and valere, 11 to avail.”) 
Atomicity ; value in exchange; com¬ 
parative chemical affinity. The satu¬ 
rating power of an element or radical, 
or the number of monad atoms with 
which it unites; atom-fixing power; 
the ratio in which a substance chem¬ 
ically satisfies affinity, compared with 
a certain standard. See Equivalence. 

Quar'antine. (It. quaranta; “forty.”) 
Period of debarring ships from infected 
ports from entering a healthy one. Pas¬ 
sengers and goods are either allowed to 
land, and are confined in a lazaretto, or 
the ship is stationed at a distance from 
the shore for a certain period, not neces¬ 
sarily forty days, as the etymology 
would indicate. 

Quar'tan A'gue. (Lat. quartus, 
“ four.”) A variety of intermittent 
fever the paroxysms of which recur 
every fourth day, leaving intermissions, 
generally of about seventy-two hours. 

Quartz. Silica. Pure silex, crys¬ 
tallizing in hexagonal prisms. 

Quas'sia, kwosh-e-a. A genus of 
simarubaceous trees. Also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the wood of the Picrsena 
excelsa (or Quassia excelsa). Quas¬ 
sia possesses in the highest degree 


all the properties of simple or pure bit¬ 
ters. It is valuable as a tonic, increas¬ 
ing the powers of the digestive organs, 
without excitement to the circulatory 
system. 

Quas'sia Ama'ra. A tree of Su¬ 
rinam, from which quassia-wood is ob¬ 
tained. 

Quas'sia Ex9el'sa. A name for 

Picrsena excelsa, one of the trees from 
which quassia-wood is obtained. It is 
a native of Jamaica. 

Qu&s'sin. A peculiar vegetable 
principle on which the virtues of the 
quassia-wood are said to depend, and 
from which it is obtained. 

Quarter'nary. (Lat. quatuor, 
“ four.”) In Chemistry, applied to 
compounds containing four elementary 
substances, as fibrin, etc. 

Quebr&'cho, kay-bratcli-o. (Sp.) 
The bark of Aspidosperma Quebracho , 
an apocynaceous tree of South America; 
recommended in cardiac and asthmatic 
dyspncea. 

QuerQit'ron. The bark of Quercus 
tinctoria or Quercus nigra, black oak 
or dyer’s oak. It yields a valuable 
coloring principle called quercitrin and 
quercitric or quercitronic acid. 

Quer'eus. (Lat.) The oak. A 
genus of trees of the natural order 
Cupuliferse, comprising about three 
hundred species distributed over North 
America, Europe, and Asia. They are 
most abundant in the northern tem¬ 
perate zone. 

Quer'eus Al'ba. White oak bark. 
The name (U. S. Ph.) for the bark of 
the Quercus alba. Its properties are 
tonic and astringent. 

Quer'eus Cerris. A tree yielding 
the gall-nuts of commerce. 

Quer'eus Ro'bur. Quercus pedun- 
culata ; the name of the most valuable 
of British oak trees. A decoction of 
the acorns has been employed in dys¬ 
entery and colic. 

Quer'eus Su'ber. The cork oak. 
A tree of Southern Europe, the bark 
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of which constitutes the cork of com¬ 
merce. 

Quer'cus Tineto'ria. The quer¬ 
citron oak, sometimes called the black 
oak. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the bark of Quercus tinctoria. Its 
medicinal properties resemble those of 
the bark of the Quercus alba, although 
the latter is less irritating to the in¬ 
testinal canal. 

Quer'cus Wrens. Live-oak. An 
evergreen tree, native of the Southern 
United States. Its wood is used ex¬ 
tensively in shipbuilding, for which 
purpose it is specially adapted. 

Quick'ening. The period of ges¬ 
tation, about the seventeenth week, 
marked by the first perceptible move¬ 
ment of the foetus in utero. 

QuickTime. Calx vivum; un¬ 
slaked lime. Oxide of calcium, ob¬ 
tained by exposing carbonate of lime 
to a strong red heat. 

Quick'silver. Argentum vivum ; 
mercury. A metal liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. See Hydrargyrum. 

Quilla'ia. Soap-bark. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the bark of Quillaia 
saponaria. It is odorous, very acrid, 
and sternutatory. 

Quilla'ia Sapona'ria. Soap-bark. 
A Rosaceous tree, native of Chili; the 
bark is said to be febrifuge and diuretic. 
It is rich in saponine, and is therefore 
used for forming emulsions. 

Quin'ia, kwin-e-ah. Quinine. 

Quin'idine. Quinidina. A strong 
antiperiodic found in small quantities 
as an alkaloid of cinchona. 

Quin'ina, kwin-in-ah. Quinine. 

Qui'nine, kwi-nine or kwin-ine'. 
Quinia ; quinina ; quina ; a white, amor¬ 
phous, bitter alkaloid obtained from cin¬ 
chona ; tonic, febrifuge, and antiperiodic. 
The most important alkaloid of cin¬ 
chona or Peruvian bark. The prepara¬ 
tions of iodine, the alkalies, and the alka¬ 
line earths and carbonates, are incompat¬ 
ible with quinine. Mercury, the iodides, 
copper, zinc, and lead, are therapeutic 


antagonists to it. Morphine antagonizes 
its brain action, and belladonna its ac¬ 
tion on the heart, the sympathetic sys¬ 
tem, and the temperatui’e. Officinal 
Preparations : Quini'nse Sul'phas : 
Sulphate of quinine. Colorless, light 
crystals. Soluble in 730 parts of cold 
and 30 of boiling water. Soluble in 
alcohol and water acidulated with sul¬ 
phuric acid. Dose, gr. 1 to 20. Quini'nse 
Valeria'nas: Valerianate of quinine. A 
colorless mystallizable salt, of a bitter 
taste and peculiar odor. Soluble in 6 
parts of alcohol. Dose, gr. 1 to 20. 
Pil'ulse Quini'nse Sulpha'tis: Each pill 
contains 1 grain of sulphate of qui¬ 
nine. Unofficial Salts: Kinate,tan- 
nate, citrate, acetate, tartrate, nitrate, 
phosphate, hydrochlorate, arseniate, fer- 
ro-cyanate, picrate, etc. Physiolog¬ 
ical Actions : “ An astringent, a bit¬ 
ter, an antiseptic, antiperiodic, an¬ 
tiphlogistic, antimiasmatic, a dimin- 
isher of reflex action, a protoplasmic 
poison, and probably an oxytonic ” 
(Potter). In small doses it will promote 
appetite and digestion, but if long con¬ 
tinued causes constipation and gastric 
catarrh. It increases the number of 
the white blood-cells, but arrests their 
migration and movements. A small 
dose stimulates the heart, but a large 
dose depresses it. A small dose causes 
mental stimulation. A large dose causes 
pallor, a sense of fullness in the head, 
constriction, headache, vertigo, stagger¬ 
ing, singing in the ears, amblyopia and 
amaurosis, dilated pupils, delirium, 
coma, and convulsions (cinchonism). 
A large doses lowers the reflex excita¬ 
bility of the cord. It does not lower 
normal temperature, but does a febrile 
one. It stimulates the uterine con¬ 
tractions in the pregnant womb, lessens 
the excretion of uric acid, but not of 
urea, and often produces cutaneous 
eruptions. Therapeutics : In inter¬ 
mittent fever, remittent fever, and all 
forms of malarial poisoning, as a pre¬ 
ventive of malaria; in acute tonsil¬ 
litis ; as a tonic in various states of 
fever and debility, and as an antipy¬ 
retic in fevers; in neuralgia, erysip- 
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elas, certain skin diseases, chronic bron¬ 
chitis, pneumonia, hay fever, etc. 

Qul'ninism. Quinism ; circhonism. 
The aggregate phenomena due to a 
large dose or to the prolonged use of 
quinine. 

Quinoid'ine. Chinoidine. An al¬ 
kaloid of Peruvian bark, one-half the 
strength of quinine. 

Quinol / og , y. A treatise on, or the 
science of, quinine. 

Quinom'eter. An instrument to 
determine the strength of quinine. 

Quinom'etry. The method of de¬ 
termining quinine strengths. 

Qui'none. A chemical class whose 
molecules have two oxygen atoms united 
to a carbon nucleus in a peculiar form 
of structure. 

Quinquin'ina. An impure prep¬ 
aration much used in India. It con¬ 
tains all the alkaloids of cinchona, the 


woody fibre being removed, and is one- 
half as strong as quinine. 

Quln'sy, kwin-ze. (Gr. zowv, “ dog,” 
and ay%eiv, “to choke.”) Squinancy; 
a popular term for tonsillitis, or cynanche 
tonsillaris; acute inflammation of the 
tonsil terminating in abscess. 

Quin/tan. (Lat. quintus , “ fifth.”) 
Applied to a form of intermittent fever 
which recurs every fifth day. 

Quintes'senqe. (Lat. quintus , 
“fifth,” and essentia , “essence.”) The 
highly concentrated active principle of 
a substance; applied to any extract 
which contains all the virtues of a 
substance in a small quantity ; also to 
the most volatile part of a substance. 

Quiz, kwiz. An informal exercise in 
which a medical student is questioned 
on, and prepared in, his studies. 

Quotld'ian A'gue. (Lat. qaotidie, 
“daily.”) A species of intermittent fever 
in which the paroxysms occur daily. 


R. 


Rabdoi'dal Suture. (Gr. papdo?, a 
“rod,” and sldog, “like.”) Sagittal suture. 

Rab'id. (Lat. rabere, “ to rave.”) 
Affected with rabies; mad; raging. 
Pertaining to canine madness or hy¬ 
drophobia. 

Ra/bies. (Lat.; from the same.) 
Hydrophobia. Lyssa. A convulsive 
disease resulting from the bite of some 
mad animal, a dog (rabies canind ), a 
cat (rabies felind), a wolf, etc. A per¬ 
son is bitten, the bite heals, and in a 
variable time (from a few weeks to one 
year) uneasiness is felt in the scar as 
a rule. Soon spasms affect the mus¬ 
cles, laryngeal spasms producing inabil¬ 
ity to swallow, and hence the alleged 
fear of water, which does not exist; the 
temperature is always elevated, and 


death usually occurs on the third day. 
The patient is usually wildly delirious. 

Racc'ahout. An Arabic term for a 
starch prepared from the acorns of the 
Quercus Ballota. 

Raqe. (Lat. radix, “ root.”) The 
aggregate of individuals whose exter¬ 
nal conformation is similar and differ¬ 
entiates them from other groups; a 
permanent or perpetuated variety of 
a species. Blumenbach divided man 
into five great races—the Caucasian, or 
white race ; the Mongolian, or yellow ; 
the American, or red; the Ethiopian, 
or black; and the Malay, or brown. This 
somewhat arbitrary and unscientific 
classification is still common, although 
more rational divisions have been pro¬ 
posed, as the Aryan, embracing most 
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of the nations of modern Europe, cer¬ 
tain Hindoos, etc. ; the Semitic, includ¬ 
ing Hebrews, Arabians, etc.; and the 
Turanian, or Turks, Mongols, etc. 

R&fj'emose. (Lat. racemus, “ bunch 
of grapes.’ ) Bunched; clustered; ap¬ 
plied to certain glands with numerous 
branched tubes, somewhat resembling 
a bunch of grapes, as the pancreas. 

Raehial'gia. (Gr. pdy^, “ the 

spine,” and dkyos ,“ pain.”) Spine-ache. 
Hyperaesthesia affecting the muscles 
of the back. Applied to painter’s colic, 
from the pains extending through the 
back. 

Rachid'ian. (From the same.) 
Spinal. 

Ra'chls, ray-kis. (Gr. pdyigi) Rha- 
chis ; the spine or vertebral column. 

Raehit'ic. Pertaining to, or affected 
with, rachitis or rickets. 

Raehl'tis. (Gr. fidyc?, “ the spine,” 
and suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) Rha- 
chitis. Properly inflammation of the 
spinal column. Applied to rickets, a 
constitutional disorder in which chiefly 
the bones suffer, changing in shape and 
structure. It is seldom congenital, but 
arises from bad food and improper hy¬ 
gienic conditions. The articular ends 
of the long bones swell where they join 
the epiphyseal cartilages. The child 
has attacks of vomiting and diarrhoea, 
the abdomen becomes distended, the 
teeth are cut late, the anterior fontanelle 
remains open, and night-sweats occur. 

Rack. Arack. 

R&desy'ge. Scandinavian syphilis : 
a virulent and infectious disease, looked 
upon as a form of syphilitic eruption. 

Ra'dial. Pertaining to the radius. 
Also, radiate. 

Ra'dial Ar'tery. See Artery. 

Ra'dial As'pect. An aspect toward 
the side where the radius is placed. 

Ra'dial Nerve. See Nerve. 

Ra'dial Veins. See Vein. 

Radia'lis. See Muscle. 

Ra'diate. (Lat. radius , “ray.”) 


Arranged in rays diverging from a cen¬ 
tre. 

Radia'tion. (From the same.) The 
emission of rays of light or heat from 
a luminous or heated body. The shoot¬ 
ing forth in all directions from a centre. 

Rad'ieal. (Lat. radix, “ root.”) 
Applied to methods of treatment in¬ 
tended to eradicate, not palliate, a dis¬ 
ease. Also, an element, or integral mo¬ 
lecular group, acting as a basis of a com¬ 
pound. 

Rad'ieal, Com'pound. Residual 
molecule. A chemical substance which, 
although composed of more than one ele¬ 
ment, plays the part of a simple radical, 
combining as an ultimate, indivisible 
group with simple bodies, and acting 
toward oxygen, hydrogen, and acids as 
a simple element. The names of the com¬ 
pound radicals are formed by adding the 
termination -yl to a root denoting the 
origin, as eth-yl, the radical of ether. 

Rad'icle. (Dim. of Lat. radix, a 
“ root.”) A little root; radicule ; root¬ 
let. In Botany, the inferior extremity 
of the embryo wdiich forms the root. 

Radi'olus. Probe; sound. 

Ra'dius. (Lat.; “ spoke.”) The 
spoke of a wheel. In Anatomy, ap¬ 
plied to the smaller of the two bones 
in the forearm. See Bone. 

Ra'dix. (Lat.; “ root.”) Root; the 
descending axis of a plant. 

Radzyge. Radesyge. 

Rain'bow - worm. A term for 
herpes iris, an uncommon form of vesic¬ 
ular eruption. 

Rale, ral. (Fr.) Rhonchus. Rat¬ 
tle ; a bubbling sound in the air-pas¬ 
sages ; may be crepitant, mucous, sibi¬ 
lant, etc. Rales are adventitious sounds 
produced in the bronchi by the pas¬ 
sage of air through them when con¬ 
tracted (dry rales) or when containing 
fluid (moist rales). Rales may exist 
either in inspiration, in expiration, or 
during both. Rales in the larynx or 
trachea are known as tracheal rales ; in 
the bronchial tubes as bronchial rales. 
Dry rales are caused by viscidity of 
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the bronchial secretion, and are called 
sibilant when high pitched; dry rales 
in the larger tubes are of low pitch, 
and are then designated as sonorous. 
Cavernous rales are large, sharp, bub¬ 
bling rales due to air passing through 
fluid in a cavity. In large cavities there 
may be a ringing sound, the metallic 
rale. Fluid in the air-cells occasions the 
rale known as the crepitant or vesicular. 

Ramifies/tion. (Lat. ramus, 
“ branch,” and facere, “ to make.”) 
Branching ; division into branches. A 
branch; a small division proceeding 
from a main stock or channel. 

Ramollissement. (Fr.) Softening. 

Ramose. (Lat. ramus , “ branch.”) 
llamous. Full of branches. 

Ra'mus. (Lat.; pi. rami.) A branch 
of a tree ; also, a division of an artery, 
vein, or nerve. A portion of a bone 
which forms an angle with the main 
portion. 

Ramus'eule. (Dim. of Lat. ramus, 
“ branch.”) A small branch, as those 
of the pia mater, which penetrate into 
the substance of the brain. 

Rancid. Applied to partially fer¬ 
mented fatty bodies. Acrid ; musty. 

Range of Accommoda'tion. A 
term applied to the distance existing 
between the nearest and remotest points 
of distinct vision. 

Ra'nine Ar'tery. (Lat, rana, 
“ frog.”) Applied to a branch of the 
lingual artery extending in a serpentine 
direction along the under surface of the 
tongue to the tip. 

Ran'ula, ran-yu-lah. (Dim. of Lat. 
rana, “ frog,” from some fancied re¬ 
semblance.) Frog-tongue ; cystic sub¬ 
lingual tumor. A fluctuating semi¬ 
transparent tumor under the tongue, 
formed either by obstruction of the 
ducts of the sublingual gland or by 
dilatation of one of its follicles. 

Ranuneula^eae. The crowfoot or¬ 
der of exogenous plants, natives of the 
temperate and cold regions, and com¬ 
prising aconite, hellebore, and other 
plants. 


Ranun'eulus. Crowfoot. A genus 
of herbs of the natural order Ranun- 
culacese, including many species, natives 
of Europe and the United States. A 
large number of them are acrid poisons, 
and have been employed as vesicants 
and counter-irritants. Also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the cormus and herb 
of the Ranunculus bulbosus. It was 
formerly used as a vesicatory, but with 
unsatisfactory results. 

Ranun'eulus A'cris. Buttercup ; 
native of Europe, naturalized in U. S. 

Ranun'eulus Bulbo'sus. King 
cup; buttercup. A European plant 
having an acrid root. 

Ranun'eulus Flam'mula. Lesser 
spearwort. A Canadian herb which, 
like others of its species, is an acrid 
poison. 

Ranun'eulus Scelera'tus. Cursed 
crowfoot, A plant, native of the United 
States and Canada, and common also 
in Sardinia. Its juice is acrid and 
blistering. 

Rape. (Lat, rapere, “ to ravish.”) 
Sexual intercourse with a woman ef¬ 
fected by violence, or with a young girl 
by abuse of her ignorance. 

Ra'phe, ray-fe. (Gr. pa<prj, “ su¬ 
ture.”) In Anatomy, a seam or a line 
or depression marking the junction of 
two organic halves, as on the scrotum. 

Ra'phe Cor'poris Callo'si. A 
longitudinal depression along the mid¬ 
dle of the corpus callosum. 

Ra'phe Perine'i. An elevated line 
running alone the middle of the peri¬ 
neum from the scrotal raph6 to the 
anus. 

Rap'tus. (Lat.) Rape. Sudden 
attack; seizure. 

Rare. (Lat. rarus.) Scarce; not 
common ; unusual; dispersed ; the op¬ 
posite of dense, common, or abundant. 

R&ref&c'tion. (Lat. rarus, “rare,” 
and facere, “ to make.”) The act of 
making thin ; the reduction of density. 
Applied generally to elastic fluids; also 
used in opposition to condensation, and 
in the same sense as dilatation. 
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Rasce'ta. Transverse flexion lines 
across the wrist. 

Rash. Cutaneous eruption or efflor¬ 
escence ; exanthem. 

Rash, Mercu'rial. A variety of 
eczema, arising from the external use 
of mercury ; hence, it has been called 
eczema mercuriale; erythema mercu- 
riale; hydrargyria; and mercurial lepra. 

Rasp'atory. (Lat. radere, “ to 
scrape.”) A rasp; a surgical instru¬ 
ment for scraping diseased bones. 

Rd/tional, rash-un-al. (Lat. ratio, 
“ reason.”) Conformable to reason ; 
applied to treatment as opposed to 
empirical. 

Rats'bane. Arsenious acid. 

Rat'tle. The English equivalent of 
the Gr. (ioyyo 9 ; Lat. rhonchus ; Fr. rale, 
applied to various sounds heard by 
auscultation. The term is also popu¬ 
larly used for the gurgling sound in 
the windpipe of a dying person. 

Rauge'do, raw-se-do. (Lat. raucus, 
“ hoarse.”) Raucity. Hoarseness; 
huskiness of the human voice; rough, 
low, or obscure utterance. 

Rau'gity, raw-sit-e. (From the 
same.) Hoarseness; raucedo. 

Rau'eous, raw-kus. (From the 
same.) Hoarse. 

Ray. A beam of light proceeding 
from a luminous point. 

Reae'tion, re-ak-shun. (Lat. prefix 
re-, “ back ” or “ again,” and agere, “ to 
act.”) Responsive or recuperative ac¬ 
tion. The state of activity which suc¬ 
ceeds the effect on the nervous system 
of certain depressing influences. The 
resistance made by all bodies to the ac¬ 
tion or impulse of others. In Chem¬ 
istry, the mutual or reciprocal action 
of chemical agents upon each other; 
the action of a reagent. 

Reae'tion of Degeneration. Dim¬ 
inution or loss of faradic irritability in 
nerves and muscles, while the galvanic- 
irritability of the muscles persists. 

Reae'tion Time. The period elap¬ 
sing between the application of a stim¬ 


ulus to a nerve and some specified re¬ 
sult. 

Rea'gent, re-ay-jent. (Lat. prefix 
re-, “ back ” or “ again,” and agere, “ to 
act.”) One substance used in chemical 
processes to detect the presence of 
another; test. 

Real'gar. The red sulphide of ar¬ 
senic ; a poisonous substance which oc¬ 
curs native, and may also be produced 
factitiously. 

Reaumur Thermom'eter. A form 
of thermometer having a scale with 80 
equal degrees from the freezing-point 
( 0 °) to the boiling-point of water. See 
Thermometer. 

ReQeiv'er. In Pharmacy, a vessel 
receiving the product of distillation. 

RecSpt&c'ulum Ohy'li. (Lat.) 
Receptacle of chyle; the inferior, ex¬ 
panded portion of the thoracic duct at 
its origin in the abdomen. 

Recipe. (Lat. recipis, to u take.”) 

Take ;” caption of prescription (R). 
Formula. Prescription. 

Regidiva'tion. (Lat. recido, to 
“ recoil.”) The rupture of a cicatrix 
after operation. 

Reelina'tion. (Lat. reclinare, “ to 
bend back.”) An operation for cata¬ 
ract, consisting of pressing the lens 
backward and downward so that it re¬ 
clines, the anterior face becoming the 
upper one. Couching operation. 

Recov'ery. Restoration to health ; 
recuperation. 

RSc'rement. (Lat. prefix re-, “back,” 
and cernere, “to separate.”) Applied 
to a fluid which is returned again to 
the blood after being secreted from it, 
as the saliva, etc. Reabsorbable secre¬ 
tion. 

Recrementi'tious. Pertaining to 
recrement. 

Reerudes'genge. (Lat. recrud.es- 
cere, “ to become raw again.”) An in¬ 
crease of a disease after temporary re¬ 
mission. Relapse. Returning soreness. 

Ree'tal. Pertaining to the rectum. 

RSetal'gia, rek-tal-je-ah. (Lat. rec¬ 
tum, and Gr. atyos, “ pain.”) A hybrid 
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term for pain in the rectum ; rectal 
neuralgia; proctalgia. 

Rectifica'tion. (Lat. rectus, “right,” 
and facere, “ to make.”) Making 
straight. Redistillation ; purifying ; 
refining process. The repeating of a 
distillation or sublimation several times 
in order to purify and refine the sub¬ 
stance. 

Rgcti'tis. (Lat. rectum, and Gr. 
suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) A hybrid 
term for inflammation of the rectum. 
Proctitis is the purer word. 

Ree'toijele, rek-to-seel. (Lat. rec¬ 
tum, and Gr. xijby, “ tumor.”) A hybrid 
term for prolapse of the recto-vaginal 
wall through rectum or vagina. Rectal 
hernia. The classical word is proctocele. 

Reetot'omy. (Lat. rectum, and 
Gr. to/it], “ section.”) A hybrid term 
for section of the rectum. Proctotomy 
is the classical term. 

Rectoii'terine. Pertaining to both 
rectum and uterus. 

Rectovag'inal. Pertaining to both 
rectum and vagina. 

Rectoves'ical. Pertaining to both 
rectum and bladder. 

Rec'tum. (Lat. rectus, “ straight.”) 
The third and last part of the large 
intestine, extending from colon to anus. 
See Intestinal Canal. 

Rec'tus. (Lat.) Straight. Applied 
especially to certain muscles from the 
rectilinear direction of their fibres. See 
Muscle. 

Recupera'tion. (Lat. recupero, to 
“ recover.”) Recovery ; restoration of 
health. 

Recu'perative. (From the same.) 
Tending or pertaining to recovery ; re¬ 
storative. 

Recur'rent. (Lat. prefix re-, “back,” 
and currere, “ to run.”) Running back; 
returning at intervals. Applied to dis¬ 
eases having a tendency to return after 
apparent cure, as a recurrent tumor, 
and to certain branches of arteries and 
nerves, etc. R. Artery, a branch of 
the posterior tibial artery. (See Ar¬ 
tery.) R. Bandage. See Bandage. 


Recurva'tion. (Lat. recurvo, to 
“ bend back.”) A bending backward. 

Red Gown. Tooth-rash ; red gum- 
rash. Popular names for various skin 
diseases of infants. 

Red Gum. Familiar term for various 
infantile cutaneous affections. 

Red Lead. Minium or red oxide 
of lead. 

Red Prejjip'itate. The red oxide 
of mercury or mercuric oxide; hy- 
drargyri oxidum rubrum. 

Redintegra'tion. (Lat, prefix re-, 
“ again,” and integer , “ whole.”) Res¬ 
toration to a sound or whole state. In 
Chemistry, the restoration of any mixed 
body to its previous constitution. 

Reducible. (Lat, prefix re-, “ back,” 
and ducere, “ to lead.”) Capable of 
being replaced, as hernia. 

Reduction. (From the same.) 
Restoration to normal situation or con¬ 
dition. In Surgery, the operation by 
which a dislocated bone is replaced in 
its normal position, or the protrusion 
of a hernia is restored to the cavity of 
the abdomen, this process being also 
called taxis. Reduction is also a chem¬ 
ical process, consisting of deoxidation, 
or the process of restoring metallic com¬ 
pounds to their elementary metallic 
state. 

Reduplica'tion. (Lat. reduplicatus, 
“ redoubled.”) The act of doubling ; 
applied to the paroxysms of ague of a 
double type, and to the repetition of 
one or both sounds of the heart. 

Refi'ning. The process of purify¬ 
ing metals from the alloys with which 
they may be mixed. 

Reflec'tion, re-flek-shun. (Lat. re-, 
“ back,” and Jiectere, “ to bend.”) The 
act of turning or bending back, as of a 
ray of light. In Obstetrics it refers 
to a bending back of the uterus. (See 
Retroversio Uteri.) In Anatomy, 
to a duplication of a membrane, etc. 

Reflec'tion, An'gle of. The angle 
formed by the reflected rays and the 
perpendicular to the reflecting surface. 
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Re'flex. (Lat. re-, “ back,” and 
flectere, “ to bend.”) Applied to cer¬ 
tain actions due not to volition, but to 
reflected irritation ; involuntary action 
from stimulation of a nerve-centre. 

Re'flex Ac'tion. Involuntary move¬ 
ments or actions due to an irritation 
which was conveyed to the spinal cord 
by afferent nerves, and was reflected 
directly upon efferent nerves without 
the intervention of conscious direction. 
As examples of reflex action we may 
mention the rhythmical action of the 
heart and lungs ; contraction of the 
pupil from light; winking from rapidly 
bringing an object near the eyes ; sneez¬ 
ing ; deglutition, etc. 

Re'flex Mo'tions. Motions or move¬ 
ments due to reflex action. 

Re'flex, Ten'don. The contraction 
of a muscle when its tendon is sud¬ 
denly struck. Not really due to re¬ 
flex action, but to myostatic irritability. 

Re'flux. (Lat. prefix re-, “ back,” 
and fluere, “ to flow.”) A return flow, 
as of blood to the heart. 

Refr&c'tion, re-frak-shun. (Lat. re-, 
“ back,” and frangere, “ to break.”) 
The deviation of rays passing through 
media of different densities. R., Double, 
a property of certain transparent min¬ 
erals, by which two images are pre¬ 
sented of any object seen through 
them. A ray of light entering such 
a medium is separated into two dis¬ 
tinct pencils, each of which pursues 
a separate course. Iceland spar pos¬ 
sesses this property to a marked de¬ 
gree. R., Dynam'ic, increased re¬ 
fraction of the eye due to the act of 
accommodation. R., In'dex of, rela¬ 
tion between angle of incidence and an¬ 
gle of refraction. R., Stat'ic, refrac¬ 
tion of the eye in repose. 

Refr&ct'ive. Causing or producing 
refraction. 

Refr&etom'eter. An instrument 
for determining the refraction of light, 

Refrac'tory. (Lat. re, i( against,” 
and frangere, “ to break.”) Applied to 
substances not yielding readily to heat. 


Refr&ngibil'ity. Susceptibility of 
refraction. 

Refrangl'ble. Capable of being re¬ 
fracted or turned out of a direct course 
in passing from one medium to another. 

Refr&e'ture. Refractura ossium; 
a surgical process, consisting of the in¬ 
tentional breaking again of a faultily- 
united fractured bone. 

Refrig-'erants. (Lat. re, “ again,” 
and frigerare, “ to make cool.”) Agents 
producing coolness of the body or blood. 
Juices of fruits, acids, ice, water, the 
entire class of febrifuges, etc., are in¬ 
cluded among the chief refrigerants. 

Refrig'erator. (From the same.) A 
vessel for cooling liquids or condensing 
vapors. 

Regeneration. (Lat. prefix re-, 
“ again,” and generare, “ to beget.”) 
Renewal, repair, as of lost tissue; re¬ 
production. 

Reg'imSn. (Lat. regere, “ to rule.”) 
Hygienic regulation, especially of diet. 
A special application of hygiene. 

Re'gional. Pertaining to a region, 
as “ regional anatomy,” or description 
of structures found in one region of 
the body. 

Re'gions. Surrounding parts ; ap¬ 
plied to conventional, defined areas of 
the body. 

Reg'ular. Normal; symmetrical; 
according to regulation or established 
custom. Observing the usual course. 
Applied to a normal pulse, the beats 
being equal in force and frequency ; to 
types of disease presenting no marked 
deviation from the usual course; and 
to practitioners of the recognized sys¬ 
tem of medicine, or those who practise 
according to the rules established by 
law or professional custom. 

RSg'ulus. (Lat, rex, “ king.”) A 
pure metal; one reduced from its ore. 

Regurgita'tion, re-gur-ji-tay-shun. 
Reflux ; back flow, as of blood through 
incompetent valves, or the effortless 
vomiting of food by infants. Mitral 
regurgitation is the reflux of blood 
through the left auriculo ventricular 
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opening during the contraction of the 
left ventricle. 

Reil, Island of. A triangular prom¬ 
inent portion of the brain within the 
fissure of Sylvius. See Encephalon. 

Reins, raynz. (Lat. ren, “ kidney.”) 
The kidneys; the lower part of the 
back. 

Relapse'. Return of disease in con¬ 
valescence. 

Relaps'ing Fever. Famine fever; 
a brief continued fever, without erup¬ 
tion, marked by an abrupt relapse, oc¬ 
curring after an interval of about a 
week, and caused by the presence in 
the blood of a spiral bacterium. See 
Fever. 

Rel&x'ants. (Lat. relaxare, “ to 
loosen.”) Relaxantia; agents which 
lessen the tension of organs. Emol¬ 
lients. 

Relaxation. (From the same.) 
Loosening of tension ; reverse of con¬ 
traction. Diminution of the normal 
and healthy tone of parts. 

Reme'dlal. Healing; affording rem¬ 
edy. 

Rgm'edy. (Lat. prefix re-, “ again,” 
and mederi , “ to heal.”) Curative 
agent; medicament to relieve or heal. 
Properly, a therapeutic agent possess¬ 
ing a recognized effect in preventing, 
relieving, or removing a morbid condi¬ 
tion. 

Remis'sion, re-mish-un. (Lat. re- 
mittere, “ to remit.”) Temporary abate¬ 
ment. A cessation of febrile symp¬ 
toms between the accessions of remit¬ 
tent fever. Subsidence of the symptoms 
in continued fever. 

Remit'tent. (From the same.) Pre¬ 
senting, or accompanied with, remis¬ 
sions ; applied to a disease having alter¬ 
nate abatement and augmentation of 
symptoms, but not entire cessation. 

Remit'tent Fever. Bilious fever ; 
bilious remittent. A severe form of 
malarial fever, in which there are morn¬ 
ing remissions and evening exacerba¬ 
tions in the temperature, but no inter¬ 
missions. This fever is usually accom¬ 


panied by pronounced disorder of the 
stomach and liver. See Malaria. 

RSn. (Lat.; pi. renes .) The kid¬ 
ney ; the secreting organ of the urine. 

. Re'nal. (Lat. ren, <v kidney.”) Per¬ 
taining to the kidney. R. Ap'oplexy, 
haemorrhage into the renal substance. R, 
Arteries. (See Artery.) R. Glands 
or Cap'sules, the renal (suprarenal) 
glands or atrabiliary capsules. R. 
Plexuses. (See Plexus.) R. Veins. 
See Vein. 

Rgn'culus. (Dim. of Lat. ren, 
“ kidneys”) The name of each dis¬ 
tinct lobe of the kidney in the embryo 
of the Mammalia. 

Reneal'mia Exalta'ta. An herb 
of Guiana, of diaphoretic, diuretic, 
and emetic properties. 

Ren'iform. (Lat. ren, “ kidney,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Nephroid ; shaped 
like a kidney. 

RSn'net. Runnet. An infusion of 
the coat of calf’s stomach. It possesses 
a special ferment which has the prop¬ 
erty of coagulating milk. 

Repgl'lents. (Lat. repellere, “ to 
drive back.”) Repercussives. Applied 
to agents driving back morbid processes, 
or remedies for subduing inflammation 
or tumefaction of superficial parts. 

Repercus'sion. (Lat. repercutio, 
to “ beat back.”) Disappearance of a 
tumor or cutaneous eruption ; the ac¬ 
tion of a repellent remedy. Also, bal- 
lottement. 

Repercus'sives. Repellents. 

Reple'tion. (Lat. repleo , to “ fill 
up.”) Fullness; plethora. 

Repos'itor. Instrument to replace 
the uterus when out of position, etc. 

Rep'riments. (Lat. reprimere , “ to 
repress.”) Reprimentia; repressing 
agents; remedies for fluxes, as astrin¬ 
gents, etc. 

Reproduction. (Lat. prefix re-, 
“ again,” and producere, “ to bring 
forth.”) Propagation ; the generation 
of similar organisms. A term com¬ 
prising the aggregate functions where- 
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by new individuals are produced and 
the species perpetuated. 

Reproductive. (From the same.) 
Producing again ; pertaining to, adapted 
to, or involved in, reproduction. 

Rgp'tile. (Lat. repo, to “ creep.”) 
A cold-blooded vertebrate animal which 
creeps on the ground. 

Repul'sion. (Lat. repellere, “ to 
drive away.”) The reverse of attrac¬ 
tion ; the antagonistic property of 
bodies or particles, or the force where¬ 
by they tend to separate and mutually 
recede. 

Resection. (Lat. resecare, “ to cut 
off.”) In Surgery, the excision of ar¬ 
ticular extremities of long bones, un¬ 
united ends of a false joint, portion 
of nerve, etc. 

Resid/u&l. (Lat. residuum, “ res¬ 
idue.”) Remaining; pertaining to a 
residuum. 

Res'in, rez-in. (Lat resina, from 
Gr. /5stv, “ to flow.”) Resina ; a solid 
inflammable vegetable substance ob¬ 
tained in the distillation of turpentine 
of the various species of Pinus and 
Abies. It is composed of carbon, hy¬ 
drogen, and oxygen, and is soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, but not in water. 
Resina is the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
residue after distilling off the volatile 
oil from turpentine. See Resin^e. 

Resi'nse, rez-i-ne. (PI. of Lat. 
resina, “ resin.”) Resins. The pharma¬ 
ceutical term for medicinal substances 
obtained by exhausting the crude drug 
with alcohol and precipitating the ma¬ 
terials dissolved in the alcohol by the 
addition of water. Resina, resin, rosin, 
yellow resin ( resina flava), or col¬ 
ophony, is the substance left after dis¬ 
tilling turpentine. White resin (resina 
alba ) is obtained by agitating melted 
resin with water. Black resin ( resina 
nigra') is a coarser kind of resin. Resin 
melts at 275° F., is insoluble in water, 
but freely soluble in alcohol, fixed oils, 
and ether. Used only in the prepara¬ 
tion of plasters and ointments. R. 
Copaibae, resin of copaiba, the name 
39 


(U. S. Ph.) for the residuum after the 
distillation from copaiba of the vol¬ 
atile oil. It is emetic in large doses, 
and produces gastro-intestinal irrita¬ 
tion. Dose, 5 to 20 grains. R. Jala'- 
pse, resin of jalap, is the purgative 
principle of jalap. Dose, 1 to 5 grains. 
R. PodophyPli, resin of podophyl¬ 
lum, is an active cathartic. Exceed¬ 
ingly irritating to the conjunctiva. 
Dose, i to £ grain. R. Scammo'nii, 
resin of scammony. Dose as a pur¬ 
gative, 2 to 8 grains. 

Resinif'erous. (Lat. resina, “resin,” 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Yielding or 
bearing resin. 

R@sino'sa. Resinous stimulants; 
vegetable stimulants owing their ac¬ 
tivity to resin. 

Res'inous, rez-in-us. Resembling, 
containing, or having the properties of, 
resin. 

Resistance. (Lat. resisto, to “ with¬ 
stand.”) That property which opposes 
the action of a force, as the opposition 
of a conductor to the transmission of 
an electrical current. 

Resolution. (Lat. resolvere, “ to 
relax.”) Decomposition; analysis; the 
disappearance of a swelling without 
pus-formation. One of the termina¬ 
tions of inflammation in which it grad¬ 
ually subsides and the tissue assumes 
a normal condition. The gradual re- 
cedence and disappearance of a disease 
or symptom. 

Resol'vent. (From the same.) 
Having the power to relax or dissolve. 
Discutient; applied to substances that 
discuss inflammatory or other tumors. 

R 6 s'onan 9 e. (Lat. resonare. “ to 
resound.”) Reverberation or increase 
of sound by vibration, as of the chest- 
wall. 

Resorcin. A substance prepared 
from galbanum and other gum-resins 
by fusion with caustic potash, hav¬ 
ing the formula C 6 H 4 (OH) 2 . It is 
antiseptic and antipyretic, checks de¬ 
composition in animal tissues, and de¬ 
odorizes and destroys fetor in wounds. 
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It has been employed in intermittent 
fever, ulceration and catarrh of the 
stomach, whooping cough, and locally 
in syphlitic sores it has been employed 
with success. It is poisonous in large 
doses. 

Resorp'tion. (Lat. resorbere, “ to 
swallow again.”) Re-absorption. The 
absorption of a fluid or substance pre¬ 
viously deposited. 

Respir'able. (Lat. re, “ again,” and 
spirare, “to breathe.”) Capable of 
being breathed. 

Respiration. (From the same.) 
The function of breathing, including 
the acts of inspiration and expiration. 
Respiration supplies the blood with ox¬ 
ygen, and removes from it carbonic 
acid and water, and so changes venous 
blood into arterial. It consists of two 
acts : Inspiration occurs about 17 times 
in a minute in health, each inspiration 
drawing in about 30 cu. in. of air. Expi¬ 
ration alternates with inspiration, about 
the same amount being expired as is 
inspired. From 75 to 100 cu. in. of air 
always remains in the lung; this is 
known as residual air. About as much 
more remains in the chest after an or¬ 
dinary expiration, which can be ex¬ 
pelled by a forcible expiration ; this 
is known as the supplemental air. The 
20 or 30 cu. in. passing in and out 
during ordinary breathing is known as 
tidal air. A very deep inspiration will 
take in another 100 cu. in., and this is 
known as complemental air. 

Respira'tion, Abdom'inal. Res¬ 
piration in which the ribs scarcely 
move, while the belly rises and falls 
with the descent and ascent of the 
diaphragm. 

Respira'tion, Artificial. A means 
of resuscitation in those apparently 
drowned, asphyxiated from gases, or 
dying from a narcotic poison. Method 
of Marshall Hall : Put the body 
prone, gently press on the back, then, 
removing the back pressure, turn the 
body on its side and press a little more, 
repeating this formula sixteen times 
every minute. It is known as the 


method of prone or postural respira¬ 
tion , or “ ready method.” Howard’s 1 
Method : Place the body supine with 
a cushion under the back, so that the 
head is lower than the abdomen ; the 1 
arms are held over the head, forcible 
pressure is made with both hands, in- j 
ward and upward, over the lower ribs, ■ 
about sixteen times in a minute. Syl- I 
vester’s Method : Patient supine. 
The arms are pulled firmly over the 
head to raise the ribs, and kept there \ 
until air ceases to enter the chest. The 
arms are brought down to the chest, ^ 
and are pressed against it for a second 
or so after air ceases to escape. This 
formula is repeated sixteen times in a 
minute. 

Respira'tion, Bronch'ial. The 

sound of air rushing through the 
bronchial tubes, but not entering the 
air-cells. 

Respira'tion, Broncho-vesic'u- 
lar. A sound arising from a combina¬ 
tion of bronchial and vesicular breath- 
ing. 

Respira'tion, Cav'ernous. The 

sound of air passing through large 
abnormal cavities connected with the 
bronchial tubes. 

Respira'tion, Cheyne-Stokes'. A 
form in which there is a rhythmical 
respiratory increase, gradually growing 
deeper and more dyspnoeic, finally be- 
coming superficial again, and alternat- ’ 
ing with pauses of half to three-quar¬ 
ters of a minute. 

Respira'tion, Diaphrag-'matic. A . 
condition when the respiratory act is 
conducted largely or entirely by the 
diaphragm. 

Respira'tion, Jerk'ing. The in¬ 
spiratory murmur instead of being con¬ 
tinuous is interrupted, by starts. 

Respira'tion, Pu'erile. A very 
loud, active respiratory sound indicating 
over-action of a lung or a part of lung 
in an adult. This sound is normal in 
infants. 

Respira'tion, Vesic'ular. Normal 
breathing. 
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Respir'atory. Pertaining to res¬ 
piration. 

Respi'ratory Mur'mur. The sound 
heard on inspiration over a normal 
lung. 

RSst'iform. (Lat. restis, “ cord,” 
and forma, “ form.”) Rope-shaped ; 
resembling a cord ; applied to two pos¬ 
terior cord-lilce processes of the medulla 
oblongata. 

Restoratives. Renewing the vital 
powers ; restoring health or strength ; 
applied to agents which supply some 
defective element of the blood. 

Resustjita'tion. (Lat. resuscitare, 
“ to rouse again.”) The act of reviv¬ 
ing, as after suspended animation. 

Retard'ing\ Postponing; hinder¬ 
ing. 

Retch'ing. Ineffectual efforts to 
vomit. 

Re'te. (Lat., “ net.”) ^ Network ; 
plexus. Any net-like interlacing of 
vessels, nerves, or fibres. 

Re'te Car'pi. Network of fine ves¬ 
sels about the wrist. 

Re'te Malleola're. Arterial net¬ 
work about the malleolus. 

Re'te Mirab'ile. The fine vascular 
network made by the sudden breaking 
up of an artery into numerous small 
anastomosing branches. The network 
of blood-vessels at the base of the brain 
of quadrupeds. 

Re'te Muco'sum. ReteMalpighii. 
Soft, inner stratum of epidermis. See 
Integument. 

Re'te Tes'tis. The tubular struc¬ 
ture, or irregular plexus, formed by the 
vasa recta at the upper and back part 
of the testicle. 

Reten'tion. (Lat. retinere, “ to hold 
back.”) Accumulation of a natural se¬ 
cretion, as of urine. 

Reten'tion Qyst. A cyst due to 
the obstruction of a duct of a gland, 
and a subsequent enlargement of the 
gland from increase of its secretion. 
A sebaceous cyst is a common form of 
retention cyst. See Cyst. 


Reten'tion of Men'ses. SeeAMEN- 
oriihoea and Emansio Mensium. 

Reten'tion of U'rine. A condi¬ 
tion which may be due to an obstruc¬ 
tion of the urethra by a calculus, swell¬ 
ing of the mucous membrane, a cyst, 
occlusion of the meatus, or a stricture ; 
to an enlarged prostate gland (in elderly 
men) ; to failure of proper innervation 
(paralysis). Ischuria is an absolute in¬ 
ability to void any urine ; dysuria , great 
difficulty in voiding it; strangury , con¬ 
stant attempts to void urine, with great 
pain and sudden stoppage in the stream. 

Retic'ular. (Lat. rete, “ net.”) Net- 
like. 

Retlc'ulum. (From the same.) 
The second stomach of the ruminantia. 

Ret'iform. (Lat, rete, “ net,” and 
forma, “ form.”) Reticular ; net-like ; 
applied to the erectile spongy tissue of 
the vagina, and to a coat of the eye 
having net-like lines and interstices. 

Ret'ina. (Lat. rete, “ net.”) In¬ 
ternal membrane of the eye; an ex¬ 
pansion of the optic nerve ; the organ 
of visual perception. See Eye. 

Retinac'ula. (Lat. retinere, “ to 
hold back.”) Peculiar granular bands, 
by which the ovule is attached to the 
parietes of the Graafian follicle. 

Retinac'ulum. (Lat.) A tie or 
stay; fraenum. 

Retini'tis. (From Lat. retina, and 
Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the retina. It usually 
accompanies other ophthalmic affec¬ 
tions, and may or may not be asso¬ 
ciated with syphilis. The purer term 
is dictyitis. 

Retinos'copy. Ophthalmoscopy 
directed to the retina. 

Retort'. (Lat. retorqueo, “ to twist 
back.”) A long-necked globular vessel 
used in distillation; if it has a small open¬ 
ing in the roof, it is termed tubulated. 

Retr&c'tion. (Lat. re, “ back,” and 
trahere, “ to draAv.”) Shortening ; the 
state in which a part is drawn backward 
or upward toward the centre of the 
body. 
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Retrac'tor. (From the same.) An 
instrument to draw divided muscles 
back during amputation. 

Ret'rahens. (Lat. retrdhere, “ to 
draw back.”) Drawing back. 

Ret'rahens Au'ris. “ Retracting 
(muscle) of the earthe posterior 
auris muscle. 

Retro9e'dent. (Lat. retro, “ back¬ 
ward,” and cedere, “ to go.”) Going 
back ; transferring from external to in¬ 
ternal parts of the body, as rheumatism, 
etc. R. Gout. See Gout. 

Retro9es'sion. (From the same.) 
Retrograde movement; going back or 
inward. Disappearance or metastasis 
of an eruption or disease from the 
outer part of the body to some inter¬ 
nal organ. 

R6tro9lu'sion. A form of acu¬ 
pressure in which the pin enters above 
the artery, is turned a half circle, and 
brought out behind the artery in a di¬ 
rection opposite that of its entrance. 

RetroflSx'ion. (Lat. retro, “ back¬ 
ward,” and flectere , “ to bend.”) A sim¬ 
ple inclination or bending backward, as 
of the womb (retroflexio uteri'). 

Retr operitoni'tis . In fl am m at i on 
of the cellular tissue behind the peri¬ 
toneum. 

Retr oph&rynge 'al . (From Lat. 
retro, “ backward,” and pharynx.) Per¬ 
taining to parts behind the pharynx. 

Retropharynge'al Abscess. Ab¬ 
scess in the loose areolar tissue behind 
the pharynx. 

Retro-u'terine. (Lat. retro, “ back,” 
and uterus, “ womb.”) Situated be¬ 
hind the womb. 

Retro-vaccina'tion. Vaccination 
of the cow with humanized vaccine. 

Retrover'sion. (Lat. retro, “ back¬ 
ward,” and vertere , “ to turn.”) A lean¬ 
ing, turning, or tilting back. Retro¬ 
version of the uterus ( retroversio uteri) 
is a condition in which the fundus is 
depressed below the sacral promontory 
and the os elevated against or above 
the symphysis pubis. Retroflex,ion of 


the uterus ( [retroflexio uteri) is a bend¬ 
ing of the uterus upon itself. 

Reun'ion. The union of parts sep¬ 
arated by wounds or accidents. 

Revel'lent. (Lat. revellere, “to ex¬ 
tirpate.”) Derivative ; revulsive. 

Rever'sion. (Lat. revertere, “to re¬ 
turn.”) The act of returning. Return 
to original form or type. The reap¬ 
pearance in organized beings of traits 
characterizing their remote, but not 
immediate, ancestors. 

Revivifica'tion. (Lat. re, “ again,” 
vivere, “to live,” and facere, “to make.”) 
Resuscitation. 

Revul'sant. Revulsive. 

Revul'sion. (Lat. revellere, “ to 
pull away.”) Derivation ; counter-irri¬ 
tation. A drawing off. The diversion 
of a secondary disease to a part remote 
from the seat of the primary affection ; 
the action of agents to produce irrita¬ 
tion in one part in order to draw dis¬ 
eased action from another. 

RSvul'sive. (From the same.) Re- 
vulsant; revellent; derivative. Coun¬ 
ter-irritant; agent producing revulsion. 

Rhabdomyo'ma. (From Gr. pa,3d<>?, 
“ a stripe,” and myoma.) An uncom¬ 
mon variety of myoma involving the 
striped muscular fibres. 

Rha 9 hi&l'gia. (Gr. payt<s, “ spine,” 
and u/.yo<s, “ pain.”) Spinal irritation ; 
pain in vertebral column. 

Rhachi'asmus. (Gr. payt?, “spine.”) 
The first symptoms of epilepsy, con¬ 
sisting in a spasmodic action of mus¬ 
cles at the back of the neck. 

Rhachiocamp'sis. (Gr. paytg, 
“ spine,” and y.ap(pi<s, a “ bending.”) 
Spinal curvature. 

Rhachiocypbo'sis. Humpback. 

Rhachiodyn'ia. (Gr. payi ?, “spine,” 
and oduvT], “ pain.”) Rhachialgia. Pain 
in the vertebral column. 

Rhachiomyeli'tis. Myelitis. 

Rhachiople'gia. Spinal paralysis. 

Rh&eh'iotome. (Gr. fiayis, “ spine,” 
and re/jLvsiv, “ to cut.”) An instrument 
for rhachiotomy. 
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Rhachiot'omy. (From the same.) 
Incision into the spinal canal; dissec¬ 
tion of the spine. 

Rha'chis. (Gr .pa/cg.) Rachis ; the 
spine or vertebral column. 

Rhachis'chisis. Cleft in vertebral 
column. 

Rhaehi'tae. (Gr. /Ja/.'-nj?,“ spinal.”) 
The spinal muscles. 

Rhachi/tis. Rachitis; rickets. 

Rhaco'ma. Rhagade. Also, pen¬ 
dulous scrotum. 

Rha'eous. (Gr. paxsa, “ wrinkles.”) 
Full of wrinkles. Lacerated. 

Rhag'ades. (PI. of Gr. fiayag, “ a 
rent.”) Fissures, ulcers, or excoria¬ 
tions near the juncture of mucous 
membrane and skin, especially about 
the anus; they are often of syphilitic 
origin. 

Rham'nus. A genus of shrubs or 
small trees of the natural order Rham- 
nacese. It comprises many species, na¬ 
tives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
United States. 

Rham'nus Alater'na. An ever¬ 
green shrub of Europe. Its leaves are 
astringent and its berries purgative. 

Rham'nus Cathar'ticus. The 
purging buckthorn. A native of Eu¬ 
rope, used only as a syrup, which is 
added to hydragogue or diuretic com¬ 
pounds. 

Rham'nus Fran'gula. Frangula 
vulgaris; alder buckthorn. A European 
shrub, the bark of which is cathartic. 

Rham'nus Purshia'na. California 
buckthorn. A small Californian tree 
having a bitter bark ( Cascara sagrada ) 
which contains tannic and oxalic acids 
and a bitter resin. It is an excellent 
laxative. 

Rham'nus Ziz'yphus. The tree 
which yields jujube; called also Zizy- 
phus vulgaris. 

Rhat'any. Ratany; Krameria tran- 
dra. A plant of the natural order 
Polygalacese. Its root is astringent. 

Rheg-'ma. Rupture. 

Rhe'ic A 9 'id. A yellow, crystal- | 


line, granular matter obtained from rhu¬ 
barb by means of ether. It is an active 
purgative. See Chiiysophanic Acid. 

Rhe'in. A substance obtained by 
heating powdered rhubarb with nitric 
acid, evaporating to the consistence of 
a syrup, and diluting with cold water. 

Rheom'eter. (Gr. psog, “ current,” 
and pirpov, “ measure.”) Galvanom¬ 
eter ; an instrument by which the force 
of an electric current may be deter¬ 
mined. 

Rhe'ophore. (Gr. ffiog, “ current,” 
and (pzpu), to “carry.”) Electrode; the 
carrier of an electric current. 

Rhe'oseope. (Gr. psog, “ current,” 
and <txotcsiv , “ to view.”) An instru¬ 
ment to determine the presence of an 
electric current. 

Rhe'ostat. (Gr. ffiog, “ current,” 
and lirravac, to “ stand.”) An instru¬ 
ment for regulating an electric current. 

Rhe'otome. (Gr. psog, “current,” 
and Tspvscv, “ to cut.”) An instrument 
for interrupting an electric current. 

Rhe'otrope. (Gr. fficv, “ to flow,” 
and rpoiz-ii, “ change.”) An instrument 
for periodically changing the direction 
of an electric current. 

Rheum, room. (Lat. rheuma ; Gr. 
psupa, from fecv, “ to flow.”) An old 
term for a catarrhal flow from mucous 
membranes. Any profuse watery dis¬ 
charge from the skin or mucous mem¬ 
branes. 

Rhe'um. (Lat.; gen. rhei) Rhu¬ 
barb. A genus of plants of the nat¬ 
ural order Polygonacese ; also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the root of Rheum offici¬ 
nale and of other species of Rheum 
Rhubarb is astringent and cathartic, 
and being a tonic as well as a purgative 
it is valuable in cases of debility of 
the digestive organs in which a gentle 
laxative is necessary. The griping that 
sometimes follows the administration 
of rhubarb may be obviated or relieved 
by combining it with some aromatic. 

Rhe'um Officinale. Rheum pal- 
matum. The name of the plant which 
yields rhubarb. It is a native of Asia. 
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Rhe'umRhapon'ticum. Pie-plant. 
A perennial species of rhubarb having 
edible leaf-stalks. 

Rheum, Salt. A popular name for 
various forms of herpes and eczema. 

Rheumarthro'sis. Articular rheu¬ 
matism. 

Rheumat'ic. Rheumatismal. Be¬ 
longing to, or affected with, rheum or 
rheumatism. 

Rheumat'ic Diath'esis. That con¬ 
dition of body which gives origin to 
rheumatism. 

Rheu'matism, Acute. Articular 
rheum ; rheumatic fever ; polyarthritis 
rheumatica. A constitutional disease 
characterized by fever, profuse acid 
sweats, inflammation of the joints oc¬ 
curring in succession, and by a strong 
tendency to inflammations of the peri¬ 
cardium and endocardium. The dis¬ 
ease begins with muscular soreness and 
nerve-pains, or pain and stiffness of cer¬ 
tain joints, soon followed by fever, and 
great pain and swelling in some articula¬ 
tions, usually in two symmetrical joints. 
By the end of the first week many joints 
are apt to be involved. In the course 
of a few hours the inflammation may 
abate in one joint and migrate to an¬ 
other. The attack usually lasts from 
three to four weeks. 

Rheu'matism, Chronic. A condi¬ 
tion of the joints occurring after mid¬ 
dle life, in which there is pain, stiffness, 
and swelling. The sheaths of the ten¬ 
dons near the joints thicken, and mo¬ 
tion produces cracking. Muscular pain 
arises from this implication of the ten¬ 
don sheaths, and myalgia may coin- 
cidently occur. The inflammation does 
not migrate as in acute rheumatism, 
and fever is not present. 

Rheu'matism,. Gon'orrhceal. A 
joint inflammation, destructive in its 
nature, arising during gonorrhoea, at¬ 
tacking one joint, and probably of a 
pyaemic nature. 

Rheu'matism, Mus'cular. My¬ 
algia. 


Rheumatis'moid. Resembling rheu¬ 
matism. 

Rheu'matoid Arthri'tis. Osteo¬ 
arthritis. Arthritis deformans. 

Rheumatop'yra. Rheumatic fever. 

Rhex'is. (Gr. prj^ig.) Rupture of 
a vessel or organ ; as, rhexis oculi, rup¬ 
ture of the eyeball (rhegma oculi). 

Rhig'olene. (Gr. /Styo<z, “ cold.”) 
Rhigosolene. A light, inflammable 
liquid of 0.625 sp. gr. obtained by the 
distillation of petroleum. It is used as 
a refrigerant, an intense degree of cold 
being produced by its evaporation. 

RhinAl'gia. (Gr. piv, “ nose,” and 
«A/' 09 , “ pain.”) Pain in the nose. 

Rhineuryn'ter. Small inflatable 
bag to plug the nostrils. 

Rhinl'tis. (Gr. /5iv, “ nose,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the nose. 

Rhinodyn'ia. (Gr. fuv ,“ nose,” and 
Sduvi j, “ pain.”) Nasal pain ; rhinalgia. 

Rhin'olith. (Gr. piv, “ nose,” and 
Xidog, “ stone.”) Dacryolith. Calculus 
of the nasal fossa?, consisting of con¬ 
cretions of phosphate and carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, and mucus. 

RhinSl'ogist. (Gr. fitv, “ nose,” and 
Xoyos, “ discourse.”) One versed in, or 
devoted to, nasal diseases. 

Rhi'noplasty. (Gr. fiiv, “nose,” 
and Ttlaaou). “to form.”) Rhinoplastic 
operation ; the operation for forming a 
new 7 nose by a transplantation of skin 
from another part, usually the fore¬ 
head. 

Rhlnopol'ypus. (From Gr. piv } 
“nose,” and polypus.) Nasal polypus. 

Rhlnorrha'gia. (Gr. piv, “ nose,” 
and prtfvuvai, to “ burst foi’th.”) Bleed¬ 
ing from the nose. 

Rhlnor'rhaphy. (Gr. piv, nose,” 
and f>a<pi 7 , “ suture.”) Operation for 
the removal of epicanthis. 

Rhinorrhoe'a. (Gr. /5iv, “nose,” 
and /Jew, to “ flow.”) Discharge of 
t mucus from the nostrils, as in coryza. 

Rhindselero'ma. (Gr. /Jr v, “nose,” 
I and ffxXr/pwpa, “ induration.”) Chronic 
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tuberculous induration of the nose and 
its vicinity ; syphilitic sclerosis of the 
external nasal structures. 

Rhl'noscope. (Gr. pw, “ nose,” and 
ffxonsiv, “ to examine.”) Nasal spec¬ 
ulum. 

Rhinos'copy. (From the same.) t 
Inspection of the posterior aperture of 
the nares, turbinated bodies, and ad¬ 
jacent parts by means of a small mir¬ 
ror. 

Rhizobola'pese, ri-zo-bo-lay-she-e. 
The name of a natural order of large 
exogenous South American trees. 

RhI'zome. (Lat. rhizoma .) A root¬ 
like stem, creeping, and more or less 
subterranean, producing roots from its 
under side and leaves from its upper 
side, as in iris. 

Rho'dlum. Symbol, Ro. A rare, 
hard, brittle, white metal of 11 or 12 
sp. gr., found among the grains of crude 
platina. 

Rhodop'sin. Visual purple. 

Rhomboi'deus. See Muscle. 

Rbon'ebus. (Gr. poy'/oq, “ snor¬ 
ing.”) Rale ; auscultatory rattling or 
wheezing bronchial sound. 

Rhopalis'mus. (Gr. ponakov, 
“ club.”) Satyriasis ; priapism ; pain¬ 
ful erection of the penis. 

Rhu'barb. Rheum. Rhei radix; 
the root of an undetermined species of 
Rheum. 

Rbus. (Lat.) The sumach-tree. 
A genus of trees of the natural order 
Anacardiacese, comprising many species 
natives of Europe, United States, South 
Africa, etc. 

Rhus Copalli'na. Mountain su¬ 
mach. A native of the United States. 
Its properties are identical with those 
of Rhus glabra. 

Rbus Coria'ria. Tanning sumach. 
A native of Europe. The berries and 
leaves are astringent and tonic. The 
plant is also used in tanning morocco 
leather. 

Rbus Gla'bra. Sumach. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the fruit of the 


Rhus glabra. It is a native of the 
United States, and its properties are 
astringent and refrigerant. 

Rbus Rad'icans. Poison ivy. A 
plant which produces vesicular erup¬ 
tion and erysipelatous inflammation. 

Rhus Toxicoden'dron. The name 
of the poison sumach, sometimes called 
poison oak. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the fresh leaves of Rhus toxicoden¬ 
dron or poison ivy. It contains an acrid 
poison, but in minute doses it has been 
used in certain cutaneous affections and 
chronic rheumatism. 

Rhus Venena'ta. Poison sumach ; 
poison elder ; swamp sumach. The most 
poisonous species of Rhus, a tall shrub 
native of the Middle United States. 

Rhus Vernlcif'era. A small Japan 
tree yielding the famous lacquer used 
by the natives for lacquering wares and 
furniture. 

Rby'as. (Gr. fioaq.) Ulceration 
of the caruncula lachrymalis, causing 
incurable epiphora. 

Rhy'pia. Sordes. 

Rhythm. (Gr. podp.oq , “ measured 
motion.”) A measured movement, as 
of heart pulsations ; the order of suc¬ 
cession, or proportion of time, govern¬ 
ing the heart’s motions. 

Rib. Costa. One of the series of 
curved bones enclosing the thorax. See 
Bone. 

Rige. The familiar name for the 
Oryza sativa. A cereal grain contain¬ 
ing 79 per cent, of starch, 13 per cent, 
of water, and 6 per cent, of nitrogenous 
matter. 

Rice-water Evacuations. The 

evacuations in malignant cholera, of a 
thin colorless serum, are so called on 
account of their resemblance to water 
in which rice has been boiled. 

Riijinme. Ricinia. An alkaloid 
found in the seeds of Ricinus com¬ 
munis. 

Rig'inus. (Lat.) A genus of plants 
of the class Monoecia , natural order 
Eup ho rbia cese. 
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Ri9'inus Commu'nis. Ricinus 
vulgaris ; common ricinus ; the castor- 
oil plant. 

Rick'Sts. (Etym. obscure ; possi¬ 
bly from A. S. hric, “ the back,” or 
from Gr. pay is, “ spine,” or a corruption 
of rachitis.') Morbus Anglicus. Rachitis; 
a deforming affection of childhood with 
defective ossification, etc. A constitu¬ 
tional disease characterized by changes i 
in the shape and structure of the 
bones, by a constitutional cachexia, 
and visceral disorders. It is rarely con¬ 
genital, and is usually due to improper 
feeding (too little fat- and bone-form¬ 
ing salts) and bad hygiene. Usually 
arises during the first two or three 
years of life. The child is liable to 
attacks of stomach and bowel disorder 
(vomiting and diarrhoea). The abdomen 
is swollen ; the limbs are tender; mus¬ 
cular power is impaired; night-sweats oc¬ 
cur ; the teeth are cut late; the anterior 
fontanelle remains long open ; the liver, 
spleen, and lymphatics enlarge, and 
bronchitis and laryngismus stridulus 
are apt to occur. The long bones be¬ 
come much curved, and the articular 
ends swell at the line of junction of 
the diaphyses and epiphyseal cartilages ; 
like swellings on the sternal ends of the 
ribs produce the well-known “ beads.” 
The spine curves and the head enlarges. 
See Rachitis. 

Riding of Bones. A displacement 
of the extremities of fractured bones, 
one riding over the other instead of 
meeting end to end. 

Rigid'Ity. (Lat. rigidus , “ stiff.”) 
Stiffness; inflexibility. 

Rig'or. (Lat. rigere, “ to be stiff.”) 
A sudden feeling of coldness, with 
shivering and contraction of the skin. 

Rig'or Mor'tis. Cadaveric rigidity. 
The condition of the muscles which 
comes on at a varying period after 
death. The muscles become stiff, in¬ 
elastic, and non-extensible, and are acid 
to litmus. This state is due to coagu¬ 
lation of albuminous matter. 

Ri'ma. (Lat.) Rime. A fissure, 
cleft, crack, or long aperture. 


Ri'ma Glot'tidis. Fissure of the 
glottis ; the opening of the glottis or 
lai’ynx, admitting air to and from the 
lungs. 

Ring, Abdominal. The external 
is a triangular opening above the crest 
of the pubes, formed by separation of 
the fibres of the aponeurosis of the ob- 
liquus externus. The internal, an ob¬ 
lique opening in the fascia transversalis 
just above Poupart’s ligament. See 
Abdominal Ring. 

Ring, Fem'oral. An opening 
bounded in front by Poupart’s lig¬ 
ament, behind by the pubes, on the 
outer side by the femoral vein, on the 
inner by Gimbernat’s ligament. 

Ring'worm. Circling tinea ; a term 
applied to both tinea circinatus and 
tinea tonsurans. 

Ris'ing. Familiar term for a boil. 

Risor'ius Santori'ni. (Lat. risus, 
“ laughter.”) The laughing muscle of 
Santorini. 

Ri'sus Sardon'icus. Spasmodic 
grin in tetanus. “ Canine laugh.” Sar¬ 
donic laugh. 

Rivin'ian Ducts. The excretory 
ducts of the sublingual glands. 

Rob. A consistent syrup made from 
the juice of fruits. 

Rob'orant. (Lat. roborare, “ to 
strengthen.”) Strength-giving; tonic. 
A medium which strengthens the sys¬ 
tem. 

Roe9el'laTincto'ria. Dyers' lichen; 
dyers' orchil; a lichen which yields the 
coloring matter called orchil or archil, 
and perhaps litmus. 

Roselle (ro-shel) Salt. Tartrate 
of potassium and sodium ; an aperient. 

Rock Oil. Petroleum. 

Ro'dent. (Lat. rodere, “ to gnaw.”) 
Gnawing; eating away. 

Ro'dent Ul'9er. A slowly-spread¬ 
ing ulcer allied to epithelioma. See 
Ulcer. 

Rods and Cones. A layer of mi¬ 
nute rod-like and conical bodies, form¬ 
ing the external portion of the retina. 
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Rods of Cor'ti. A peculiar ar¬ 
rangement of rod-like structures in the 
cochlea of the ear. 

Roeth'eln. Roseola ; rubella ; ru¬ 
beola notha; German, liydrid, or false 
measles; epidemic roseola. The “rube¬ 
ola ” of some authorities, but the term 
rubeola in this country means true 
measles. Roetheln is a contagious self- 
limited eruptive disease. The eruption 
consists of round or oval rose-colored 
spots which disappear on pressure, do 
not flow together, and are most numer¬ 
ous on the face. The period of incuba¬ 
tion is about ten days. There is no pro¬ 
dromal stage, the first symptom being 
the eruption. The eruption lasts four 
days, and is accompanied by slight ca¬ 
tarrh of the nose, throat, and eyes. 
Fever is not marked. See also Rubella. 

Roll'er. A long broad bandage, 
wound up from one or both ends. 

Ro'sa. (Gr. / 5o8ov .) The rose. A 
genus of plants of the natural order 
Rosacese , comprising many species and 
varieties, as the wild, canine or dog, 
the white, the red, the cinnamon, eglan¬ 
tine or sweet brier, etc. etc. 

Ro'sa Cani'na. Dog rose. Hips. 
A name for the ripe fruit of the dog 
rose or hip-tree, used for its conserve. 

Rosa'gese, ro-say-she-e. The name 
of a natural order of exogenous plants 
of many species, natives of the northern 
hemisphere ; comprises the rose, straw¬ 
berry, peach, apple, pear, plum, quince, 
etc. 

Ro'sa Centifo'lla. Hundred-leaved 
rose; pale rose ; cabbage rose ; dam¬ 
ask rose. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the petals of the Rosa centifolia. They 
are chiefly used in the preparation of 
rose-water. 

Rosalie Ag'id. A rose-colored 
substance deposited by urine in some 
stages of fever. 

Ro'sa Gal'lica. French rose ; red 
rose. The name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
petals of the Rosa GalUca. 

Rosa'lia. Roseola. Also scarlatina. 


Rosan'iline. Aniline red ; the name 
of a compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, the base of rosaniline 
salts. It is a singular fact that the 
pure base, rosaniline, is colorless, and 
that it is only in its salts that its mag¬ 
nificent coloring powers become visible. 
These salts, or aniline reds, are the most 
important of all the aniline colors, and 
are used for the production of brilliant 
red tints on cotton, silk, and woollen 
fabrics. They also constitute the ma¬ 
terial for the preparation of many other 
colors. 

Rose. A term sometimes applied 
to erysipelas. 

Rose Catarrh'. An affection anal¬ 
ogous to hay asthma, but of milder 
character. 

Rosenmuller, Or'gan of. Paro¬ 
varium. 

Rose'ola. (Dim. of Lat. rosa , “rose.”) 
Rose rash, a slight erythema. A cu¬ 
taneous blush, a rash of a rose color. 
This roseola occurs from dentition and 
various digestive disturbances. An 
eruption of roseola is met with in some 
febrile diseases and in syphilis. 

Rdse'olse. (From the same.) Roe¬ 
theln ; false measles; an acute exanthem 
midway in character between measles 
and scarlatina, but affording no protec¬ 
tion against either. See Roetheln. 

Rose Rash. Roseola. 

Rosif'erous. (Lat. ros, “ dew,” and 
ferre , “ to bear.”) Applied to vessels 
which pour fluids on the surface of or¬ 
gans. 

Rosmari'nus. (Lat. ros, “ dew,” 
and marinus , “ of the sea.”) Rose¬ 
mary. A genus of plants of the nat¬ 
ural order Labiatse. Also the name 
(U. S. Ph.) of the leaves of the Ros¬ 
marinus officinalis. 

Rosma'rinus OffiQlna'lis. Rose¬ 
mary. A European plant, the prop¬ 
erties of which are carminative, stim¬ 
ulant, and stomachic. 

Ros'triform. Coracoid. 

Ros'trum. (Lat.; “ beak.”) A beak¬ 
like projection. A ridge (azygous pro- 
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cess) on the median line of the lower 
aspect of the sphenoid bone. 

Ro'syDrop. Carbuncled face ; acne 
rosacea; gutta rosea. 

Rota'tion. (Lat. rota. “ wheel.”) 
A turning on the axis. The revolving 
motion of a bone round its axis. Ap¬ 
plied also to a peculiar spiral motion 
of the foetal head in its descent during 
labor. 

Rota'tor. (From the same.) Ap¬ 
plied to certain muscles employed in 
producing a circular movement. 

Roth'eln. Roetheln. 

Rottle'ra. A genus of small trees 
of the natural order Euphorbiacese. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
hairs arid powder obtained from the 
capsules of the Rottlera tinctoria. This 
remedy, the product of an Indian plant, 
is said to be successful in destroying 
the tape-worm, one dose of from two 
to four drachms being usually all that 
is necessary. 

Rot'ula. (Dim. of Lat. rota, 
“ wheel.”) A little wheel. The knee- 
pan. Patella (q. v.). 

Rot'ular. Pertaining to the rotula 
or knee-pan. 

Round Foramen. See Foramen. 

Round Ligaments. See Ligament. 

Rub'bing, Alternate. To-and-fro 
sound ; a peculiar sound of the heart 
heard in the early stage of pericarditis. 

Rubbing Sound. Bruit de frotte- 
ment. 

Rube'do. (Lat. ruber , “ red.”) Dif¬ 
fused cutaneous redness; blush. 

Rubefacient, roo - be - fay - shent. 
(Lat. ruber. “ red,” and facere , “ to 
make.”) Reddening ; an agent which, 
applied to the skin, induces redness with¬ 
out blistering. Counter-irritants pro¬ 
ducing local warmth and redness. 

Rubel'la. (Dim. of rubeola.') An 
infectious fever of childhood resembling 
mild measles. It is also known as 
roseolse, epidemic roseola, rotheln, Ger¬ 
man measles, rubeola notha, and by 
some writers rubeola , but the latter 


term is applied in the United States 
to true measles. See Rubeola and 
Roetheln. 

Rube'ola. (Lat. rubere , “to blush.”) 
Morbilli; measles; a contagious, ex¬ 
anthematous fever, most common in 
childhood, with catarrhal symptoms 
and an eruption of minute papulae, fol¬ 
lowed by desquamation. By some trans- 
Atlantic authorities the term rubeola, 
is applied only to “ German measles,” 
true measles being denominated “mor¬ 
billi ;” in the United States, however, 
“ German measles ” is known by the 
name of rubella or some of its syno¬ 
nyms, while rubeola, is limited to true 
measles. It lasts about two weeks. It 
occurs both epidemically and sporad¬ 
ically. An attack usually gives im¬ 
munity from future attacks. The dis¬ 
ease is announced by weariness, mus¬ 
cular pains, backache, headache, nausea, 
or vomiting, followed by irregular chills 
and moderate fever and catarrh of the 
nose, pharynx, larynx, and conjunctiva. 
On the second or third day the tem¬ 
perature descends to normal or nearly 
normal. On the fourth day the erup¬ 
tion appears, first upon the face, and 
at this time the fever attains its max¬ 
imum. 

Rube'ola No'tha. False measles. 
Rubella (§-. v.). 

Rube'oloid. Resembling rubeola. 

Rub 6 s' 9 ent. (Lat. ruber, “ red. ") 
Growing red. 

Ru'bia. (Lat. ruber, “ red.”) Mad¬ 
der. A genus of plants of the natural 
order Rubiacese. Also, the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the root of Rubia tinctorum. 
Its use has been discontinued, its effi¬ 
cacy being doubted. 

Rubiacese, ru-be-ay-she-e. The 
name of a large natural order of widely- 
distributed exogenous plants, compris¬ 
ing the cinchona, coffee, madder, etc. 

Ru'bia Tincto'rum. Dyers’ mad¬ 
der. The name of the madder-plant. 
Its root is called Radix rubra or “ red 
root.” 

Rubid'ium. Symbol, Rb. A rare, 
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white, soft, light metal; 1.5 sp. gr. It 
occurs in certain mineral waters, and in 
lepidolite associated with lithium. 

Rubid'ium Bro'mide. A combi¬ 
nation of bromine and the metal rubid¬ 
ium. Has been used to a limited ex¬ 
tent in the treatment of epilepsy, but 
seems to possess no advantages over 
the other bromides, and is exceedingly 
i costly. 

Rubig'inous. (Lat. rubigo , “ rust.”) 
Rusty; rust-colored; applied to the 
“rusty” sputum. 

Rubl'go. (Lat.) Mildew; rust. 

Ru'brin. (Lat. ruber , “ red.”) Haem- 
atin. 

Ru/bula. (Lat. rubus, “ raspberry.”) 

: Good’s term for framboesia or the yaws. 

Ru'bus. (Lat. ruber , “ red.”) The 
blackberry and raspberry. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Rosacete. 
The species, of which there are many, 
are natives of Europe and the United 
States. Rubus is also the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the root of Rubus Canadensis, 
Rubus villosus , and Rubus trivialis. It 
is tonic and astringent. 

Ru'bus Canaden'sis. Rubus triv¬ 
ialis ; dewberry; low blackberry; a 
shrubby plant, native of the Northern 
United States, bearing an excellent 
fruit. It is a distinct species from the 
Rubus trivialis of the Pharmacopoeia. 

Ru'bus Frutlco'sus. The com¬ 
mon blackberry-yielding bramble. Its 
leaves are astringent. 

Ru'bus Idoe'us. The raspberry- 
plant. The name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
fruit of Rubus Idseus. 

Ru'bus Strigo'sus. Wild red rasp¬ 
berry. A shrub of the United States, 
bearing an edible light-red fruit, more 
tender than that of the European rasp¬ 
berry, with which it is almost identical. 

Ru'bus Villo'sus. Common or high 
blackberry. A shrubby plant, common 
in the United States, bearing the ra¬ 
cemes of edible fruit, which are black 
when mature. 

Ructa'men. (Lac. ructare, “ to 
belch.”) Rucking ; ructatio ; ructus. 


These are little-used terms, synonymous 
with emctation or belching. 

Ru'diment. (Lat. rudimentum , “ be¬ 
ginning.”) The beginning or undevel¬ 
oped state of a thing. An organ which 
is defective, undeveloped, or never fully 
formed. 

Rudiment'ary. (From the same.) 
Undeveloped; imperfectly formed. Per¬ 
taining to a rudiment; of rudimental 
character. 

Ru'ga. (Lat.; pi. rugse .) A wrinkle. 

Ru'gine. Raspatory. 

Rugos'ity. A wrinkled surface. 

Ru'gous. Rugose; wrinkled. 

Rum. Jamaica spirit; ardent spirit 
distilled from sugar-lees and molasses, 
deriving its peculiar flavor from a vol¬ 
atile oil. 

Ru'men. Paunch ; the first cavity 
of the stomach of ruminants. 

Ru'mex. Yellow dock. A genus 
of plants of the natural order Polygo- 
nacese,. The name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
root of the Rumex crispus and other 
species of Rumex. Its properties are 
astringent and tonic. 

Ru'mex A9eto'sa. Common sor¬ 
rel. A European plant formerly used 
as a salad. The leaves are pungent and 
refrigerant. 

Ru'mex Cris'pus. Curled dock. 
A common weed native of Europe and 
naturalized in the United States. It 
is astringent and tonic. 

Ru'mex Qrigante'a. A plant of 
East India, where the bark of the root 
is used in leprosy, elephantiasis, etc. 

Ru'mex Hydrolap'athum. Water 
dock. A European plant, the root of 
which is tonic, antiscorbutic, and as¬ 
tringent. 

Rumina'tion. (Lat. rumen , “ cud.”) 
Remastication of food once swallowed ; 
cud-cliewing; a function peculiar to a 
certain order of mammalia having four 
stomachs. 

Rump. Buttocks. Coccyx. 

Run'-around. Paronychia. 
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RUPIA—SACCHARIFICATION. 


Ru'pia. (Gr. punog, “ filth.”) A 
syphilitic, vesicular, cutaneous erup¬ 
tion, with incrusted, foul ulcers, Rupia 
is a form of ulceration of the skin 
which occurs only in syphilis. Each 
ulcer begins as a vesicle, becomes a 
pustule, and finally a scab. Beneath 
the scab ulceration progresses eccen¬ 
trically and fresh scabs form. Owing 
to the increase in the diameter of the 
ulcer the new scabs are larger than the 
old ones; this results in the crust as¬ 
suming a cone shape, the oldest scab 
being at the apex. 

Rup'ture. (Lat. rnmpere, “to 
break.”) A bursting; the state of 
being broken or violently parted ; lace¬ 
ration ; rhexis. Applied most com¬ 
monly to hernia. 

Rust. Oxide of iron. 

Ru'ta. Rue. A genus of herbs or 
undershrubs of the natural order liu- 
tacese , natives of the temperate parts 
of Europe, etc. Also the name (U. S. 


Ph.) for the leaves of the Rata gra- 
veolens. Its properties are tonic, stimu¬ 
lant, narcotic, and antispasmodic. 

Ruta^eae, ru-tay-she-e. The name 
of a widely-distributed natural order 
of exogeneous plants, comprising the 
orange, lemon, citron, etc. 

Ruthe'nmm. A rare, hard, brittle 
metal of 11.5 sp. gr., discovered in na¬ 
tive platinum. 

Rutido'sis. (Gr. /Sung, “ wrinkle.”) 
A shrinking or puckering of the cornea 
preceding dissolution. 

Ruysehia'na, Membra'na. Ruy- 

schiana tunica ; Ruyschian membrane ; 
the internal layer of the choroid coat 
of the eye. R. Tunica, R. membrana. 

Rye. A cereal grain, Secale. The 
seeds are sometimes infected with a 
fungus, and acquire medicinal and poi¬ 
sonous qualities. See Ergota. 

Rye, Spurred. Secale cornutum; 
ergot of rye. 


s. 


SabadlFla. Cebadilla ; the seed of 
Veratmm Sabadilla or the Asagrsea 
officinalis. 

Sabba'tia Angula'ris. CMronia 
Angularis ; American centaury; bitter 
and tonic ; used in intermittent and re¬ 
mittent fevers. 

Sabi'na. Savine. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the tops of Juniperus Sabina. 
It is believed to have a special effect 
on the uterus. 

Sfib'ulous. (Lat. sabulum, “ sand ”) 
Sandy; gritty; applied to the calcareous 
matter sometimes seen in the urine. 

Sabur'ra. (Lat. saburra , “ sand ” 
or “ ballast.”) A term applied to the 
sordes which accumulates on the tongue 
or on the lining membrane of the stom¬ 
ach. Foulness of the stomach. 


Saburra'tion. (From the same.) 
Arenation; sand-batliing. 

Sac. (Lat. saccus .) Sack. A bag; 
pouch; cyst; a purse-like cavity, nor¬ 
mal or morbid, as a hernial sac. 

Sac'cated. (From the same.) En¬ 
cysted. Pouched. 

Saccharephidro'sis. Sweet per¬ 
spiration. 

Sac'chari Faex. Treacle; mo¬ 
lasses. 

Saccharlfferous. (Lat. saccliarum , 
“ sugar,” and ferre, “ to bear.”) Pro¬ 
ducing sugar. 

Saccharifica'tion. (Lat. saccha- 

rum, “ sugar,” and facere , “ to make.”) 
Conversion into sugar, as of starch when 
acted upon by saliva. 
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Sac'char in. (Lat. saccharum , “su¬ 
gar.”) A white, odorless powder de¬ 
rived from coal-tar, having some three 
hundred times the sweetening power 
of cane-sugar. Devoid of action on 
the digestive organs, and recommended 
in place of sugar for diabetic patients. 

Sac'charine. (From the same.) 
Pertaining to, containing, or having 
the character of, sugar. 

Saccharom'eter. (Lat. saccharum , 
“ sugar,” and Gr. psrpov, “ measure.”) 
Saccharimeter. An instrument for de¬ 
termining the density of syrups and 
other similar fluids. Also, an instru¬ 
ment which by means of the polariza¬ 
tion of light is employed in ascertain¬ 
ing the strength of a saccharine solu¬ 
tion. It is used for measuring the 
amount of sugar in diabetic urine, as 
is also another form ( fermentation sac- 
char ometer) in the “ yeast test.” 

Saeeharomy^es. The yeast fun¬ 
gus. 

Sac'charum. (Gr. aaxyapov .) A 
genus of plants of the natural order 
Graminacese, comprising numerous spe¬ 
cies, generally natives of tropical coun¬ 
tries. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the refined sugar of Saccharum offici- 
narum. See Sugar. 

Sac'charum Acern'um. Maple 
sugar. Sugar obtained from Acer sac- 
charinum or Saccharum Canadense. 

Sac'charum Al'bum. White su¬ 
gar. Refined or loaf sugar. 

Sac'charum Lac'tis. Sugar of 
milk. The name (U. S. Ph.) for a 
sugar which occurs only in the milk 
of mammalia, from which it is obtained 
in the crystalline state by evaporation. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for a hard, 
white, sweet substance obtained from 
whey of cow’s milk, and used as an 
article of diet in certain diseases. 

Sac'charum Offiijina'ie. Officinal 
saccharum. The sugar-cane. This plant 
contains about 18 per cent, of sugar, 
and is believed to be native of some 
country of the Eastern hemisphere, 
although the exact locality is unknown. 


Sac'charum Satur'ni: Sugar of 
lead; Acetas Plumbi. 

Saecholac'tic Atj'id. Mucic acid; 
first obtained from sugar of milk. 

Saeeholac'tin. Sugar of milk. 

Sae'culated. Having the form 
of a sacculus or little pouch or sac ; 
pursed. 

Sac'culis Cor'dis. The pericar¬ 
dium. 

Sac'eulus. (Lat. dim. of saccus y 
“ sac.”) A little bag. 

Sac'eulus Lachryma'lis. The 
lachrymal sac. The commencement of 
the passage which carries tears from 
the eye to the nose. 

Sac'eulus Laryn'gis. A pouch 
extending from the ventricle of the 
larynx to the upper border of the 
thyroid cartilage. 

Sac'eulus Pro'prius. The smaller 
of the two sacs of the membranous 
vestibule of the ear. It is formed by 
an expansion of the auditory nerve. 

Sa'ger Ig'nis. Sacred fire; ery¬ 
sipelas. 

Sa'cer Mor'bus. Sacred disease ; 
epilepsy. 

Sa'cer Mus'culus. Sacred mus¬ 
cle: transversalis lumborum. 

Sa'crad. Toward the sacral spot. 

Sa'cral. Pertaining to the sacrum. 
S. Arteries. (See Artery.) S. As¬ 
pect, an aspect toward the region where 
the sacrum is situated. S. Nerves. 
(See Nerve.) S. Plexus. See Plexus. 

Sacro-lumbalis. See Muscle. 

Sa'crum. The triangular bone above 
the coccyx. See Bone. 

Sagape'num. The name of a gum- 
resin resembling galbanum, probably 
obtained from Ferula Persica. It is 
believed to be emmenagogue and anti- 
spasmodic. 

S&g'ittal. (Lat. sagitta, “ arrow.”) 
Arrow-shaped ; resembling an arrow. 

S&g'Ittal Su'ture. The suture 
uniting the parietal bones. See Su¬ 
ture. 
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SAGO—SALIVATION. 


Sa/go. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
a farina prepared from the medulla 
or pith of the Sagus RumpTiii and other 
species of Sagus. It is a nutritious 
and easily digestible food, given in 
febrile affections, etc. 

Sago Spleen. A disease of the 
spleen, said to be partial albuminoid 
degeneration. 

Sa'gus Rum'phli. Sago palm. A 
tree of Borneo, Sumatra, etc. The 
sago of commerce is prepared from the 
inner part of the trunk. 

Saint Anthony’s Fire. Erysipelas. 

Saint Igna'tius’s Beans. The 
seeds of a species of Stryclinos , having 
properties similar to those of nux 
vomica. 

Saint Job’s Disease. Syphilis. 

Saint Vi'tus’s Dance. Chorea. 

Sal. (Lat.; from Gr. aX?, “ salt.”) 
Salt; a compound in definite propor¬ 
tions of an acid with an alkali, earth, 
or metallic oxide. See Salt. 

Salacity. (Lat. salax, “ wanton.”) 
Lust; strong venereal appetite. 

Sal Ammo'nlac. Chloride or mu¬ 
riate of ammonia; a compound of am¬ 
monium and chlorine, analogous to 
chloride of sodium and chloride of 
potassium. 

Sal Argen'ti. Nitrate of silver. 

Sal Cathar'ticus. Sulphate of 
magnesium. 

Sal Cathar'ticus Glaube'ri. Sul¬ 
phate of sodium or Glauber’s salt. 

Sal Commu'nis. Common salt; 
chloride of sodium. 

Sal Cor'nu Cer'vi. Salt of harts¬ 
horn ; carbonate of ammonium. 

Sal Diuret'icus. Acetate of pot- 
tasium. 

Sa'lSp. Saloop ; a farinaceous pow¬ 
der prepared from the tubers of Orchis 
moris and other species of Orchis. It 
is a light, nutritious food resembling 
tapioca. 

Sal Bpsomen'sis. “ Epsom salts 
sulphate of magnesium. 

Sal Glauberi. Glauber’s salt. 


SakUja^ese, sal-ik-ay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
plants, comprising the poplar, willow, 
etc.; the bark is usually astringent, 
tonic, and stomachic. 

Sal'i 9 in. A bitter, white glucoside 
obtained from the bark of several spe¬ 
cies of Salix. 

Sali9l'num. Salicin. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for an organic substance 
prepared from the bark of several 
species of Salix. It occurs in color¬ 
less, crystalline scales, without odor 
and of an extremely bitter taste. It 
is employed as a febrifuge and anti- 
periodic. 

Sali9yl'ate. A salt obtained by 
the union of salicylic acid with a base. 

S&h^yl'ic A9 r id. (Lat. salix, “ wil¬ 
low,” and Gr. oXrj, “ matter.”) A sub¬ 
stance occurring in white soluble crys¬ 
tals, obtained by heating salicin with 
potassa. It is antiseptic, and is used 
in acute rheumatism, and as an anti¬ 
pyretic in febrile affections. 

Salif'erous. (Lat. saliferus; from 
sal , a “ salt,” and fiero , to “ bear.”) Pro¬ 
ducing or containing salt. 

Sal'Iflable. (Lat. sal, “ salt,” and 
fieri, “ to be made.”) Having the ca¬ 
pacity of combining with an acid to 
form a salt. 

Salig'enin. A substance prepared 
from salicin by the action of acids. 

Sa'line. (Lat. sal, “ salt.”) Of the 
nature of, or containing, salt. 

Sali'va. (Lat.; from Gr. ataXov, 
“ spittle.”) The spittle ; a viscid fluid, 
the secretion of three pairs of glands 
called the salivary glands. 

Sali'vant. Sialagogue. 

S&l'ivary. Pertaining to saliva. 

Sal'i vary Glands. A term applied 
to the three pairs of glands concerned 
in the secretion of saliva; these are 
the parotid, the submaxillary, and the 
sublingual glands. See Gland. 

S&liva'tion. (Lat. saliva, “ spit¬ 
tle.”) Ptyalism. Excessive secretion 
of saliva. When occasioned by the ex- 
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hibition of preparations of mercury it 
is termed mercurial salivation. 

Sa'lix. A genus of salicaceous 
plants, comprising a large number of 
species, natives of the temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere. The barks 
in many instances have great bitter¬ 
ness combined with astringency, and 
the species generally contain salicin. 
Salix is also the name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the bark of Salix alba and other spe¬ 
cies of Salix. 

Sa'lix Frag'ilis. “ Brittle willow ” 
or “ crack willow.” The bark is as¬ 
tringent and tonic, and is used in in¬ 
termittent fever, dyspepsia, etc. 

Sa'lol. A white powder obtained 
from salicylic acid, of antiseptic and 
antipyretic properties. 

Saloop'. Sassafras tea. Salep (q. v.). 

Salping-emphrax'is. Closure of 
Eustachian tube. 

S&lpingi'tis. (Gr. aaXmyZ, “ a 
tube,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Tubal inflammation, as of the 
Fallopian or Eustachian tube, formerly 
applied especially to the latter. 

S&lping'ocye'sis. (Gr. aakittyg, “ a 
tube,” and xuyirc?, “pregnancy.”) Tubal 
pregnancy. Extra-uterine foetation in 
Fallopian tube. 

SSl'pinx. (Gr. aa?.7r:y~.) A tube ; 
applied to both the Eustachian tube and 
the Fallopian tube. 

Sal Prunel'la. Potassium nitrate or 
saltpetre when fused and cast so as to 
form small balls. 

Sal Rupellen'sis. The tartrate of 
potassium and sodium, or Rochelle salt. 

Sal Satur'ni. The acetate of lead ; 
plumbi acetas. 

Salt. (Lat. sal.) A chemical com¬ 
pound formed by the union of an acid 
and a base, in which one or more hy¬ 
drogen atoms have been substituted by 
metallic atoms. The word is also used 
for common sodium chloride. Salts are 
named according to the acids employed 
in their formation. 

Hydracids form binary compounds 
ending in -ide ; 


-ic acids form -ate salts. 
-ous “ “ -ite “ 

Hypo- “ “ -hypo, -ites. 

Per- “ “ per-, -ates. 

Thus: 


Hydrochloric acid forms chlorides. 
Sulphurte “ “ sulphates. 

Sulphurous “ “ sulphites. 

Pypochlorous “ “ hypochlorites. 

.Perchloric “ “ perchlorates. 


A normal salt is one which has not 
either acid or basic hydrogen in excess, 
as Ca 3 (P0 4 ) 2 . An acid salt contains an 
excess of basic hydrogen, as NaII 2 P0 4 . 
A basic salt contains an excess of acid 
hydrogen, as Pb0H(C 2 H 3 0 2 ). A double 
salt contains two or more different posi¬ 
tive atoms, as NH 4 MgP0 4 . 


Super- indicates 
Sub- “ 

Bi- “ 


Quadr- “ 
Sesqui- “ 
Oxy- “ 


an excess of acid, 
excess of base, 
an acid salt. 

4 equivalents of acid. 
li 

the presence of a per¬ 
fect oxide. 


A protosalt is one containing a metallic 
protoxide. 

Salt of Ammo'nia. Sal ammoniac. 
The chloride of ammonium. 

Salt, Bi-basic. Oxygen-acid salts, 
which contain two equivalents of base 
for one of acid. 

Salt, Black. Wood ashes which 
have been lixiviated and become black. 

Salt, Derosne’s. Narcotine. Ob¬ 
tained by treating opium with ether. 

Salt, Diges'tive, of Sylvius. The 
chloride of potassium. 

Salt, Ep'som. Magnesium sul¬ 
phate. Formerly made by evaporating 
the mineral water of Epsom. 

Salt of Lemon. The oxalate of 
potassium. 

Salt, Macquee’s. The arseniate of 
potassium. 

Salt, Microcos'mic. Phosphorus 
salt. Sodio-ammonio-hydric phosphate. 

Salt, Rochelle. Sodium and potas¬ 
sium tartrate. 
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SALT—SANGUINEOUS. 


Salt of Tar'tar. A pure carbonate 
of potassium made from bitartrate of 
potassium. 

Salt-cake. A dried mixture of salt 
and sulphuric acid, used in the manu¬ 
facture of carbonate of sodium. 

Saltpe'tre. Nitre or nitrate of po¬ 
tassium. KN0 3 . 

Salt Rheum. Popular name for 
chronic eczema and various cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Salts. A popular term for Epsom, 
Rochelle, or Glauber salts. 

Salts, Hal'ogen. Derivatives of a 
union of metals with a member of a 
group of electro-negative monads, called 
the halogen group (chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and fluorine). 

Salts of Harts'horn. “ Smelling 
salts;” the subcarbonate of ammonium. 

Salts, Neutral. Salts in which the 
base is perfectly saturated with the 
acid, thus being neither of acid nor 
alkaline reaction. 

Salts, Pres'ton. Made by mixing 
carbonate of ammonium, liquor ammo- 
niae, and a volatile oil. 

Salts, Secondary. Neutral salts. 

Salu'brious. (Lat. sains, “health.”) 
Salutary; conducive to health. 

Salu'brity. (From the same.) 
Wholesomeness; salubrious character. 

Salvatel'la. A small vein on the 
back of the hand. 

Salve. Ointment. Unguentum. 

Sal'via. Sage. A genus of Labia- 
taceous plants comprising numerous 
species, natives of Europe, India, the 
United States, South America, etc. Also 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for the leaves 
of the Salvia officinalis, the properties 
of which are aromatic, tonic, and as¬ 
tringent. They are also used as a con¬ 
diment. 

Sal Volat'ilis. Sal volatile; vol¬ 
atile salt; an alcoholic solution of car¬ 
bonate of ammonia. 

Sambu'cus. Elder. A Linnasan 
genus of the natural order Capri- 
foliacese ; also the name (U. S. Ph.) 


for the flowers of the Sambucus Can¬ 
adensis. The flowers are stimulating 
and sudorific; the berries, aperient and 
diaphoretic; the bark, purgative and 
in large doses emetic. 

Sambu'cus Eb'ulus. Danewort. 
A European plant wdiose bark, berries, 
and flowers have been employed in 
moderate doses as resolvents and de- 
obstruents, and in large doses as hy- 
dragogues. 

San'able. (Lat. sanare, “ to heal.”) 
Curable. 

Sanatorium. (From the same.) 
Sanitarium. 

S&n'atory or San'ative. (From 
the same.) Healing ; sanitary. 

San'darac. Sandarach. A resin 
flowing from the Thuja articxdata or 
Callitris quadrivalvis. It is employed 
as an incense and as a varnish. 

Sand-Bath. Hot sand for the im¬ 
mersion of a vessel in pharmacy. See 
Bath. 

S&ng-uif'erous. (Lat. sanguis, 
“ blood,” and ferre , “ to bear.”) Con¬ 
veying blood. 

S&ng-uifica'tion. (Lat. sanguis, 
“ blood,” and facere, “ to make.”) 
Hsematosis. Blood-formation ; conver¬ 
sion of chyle into blood. 

Sanguina'ria. Blood-root. The 
name (LT. S. Ph.) for the rhizome of 
the Sanguinaria Canadensis, a plant 
of the natural order Papaveracese, and 
native of the United States. The rhi¬ 
zome and seeds are emetic. 

Sanguln&r'ine. An alkaloid ex¬ 
tracted from the root of the Sangui- 
naria Canadensis. It is in the form 
of a yellow, tasteless powder, and in¬ 
stantly excites sneezing. In an at¬ 
mosphere containing a small quantity 
of acid vapors it assumes a red color 
resembling blood. 

S&n'guine, sang-gwin. (Lat. san¬ 
guis, “ blood.”) Blood-like ; pertaining 
to, or abounding in, blood; ardent. 
Plethoric. 

Sang-uin'eous. (From the same.) 
Plethoric; sanguine. 
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Sanguin'olent. (From the same.) 
Tinged with blood, as the “ rusty spu¬ 
tum” of pneumonia. 

SS.n'guis. (Lat.) Blood ; the fluid 
which circulates in the heart and vas¬ 
cular system. 

San'guis Draco'nis. “ Dragon’s 
blood a resinous substance procured 
from various plants. 

S&nguisu'ga. (Lat. sanguis,' “blood,” 
and sugere, “ to suck.”) The blood¬ 
sucking leech ; hirudo ; bdella. See 
Hirudo. 

Sa'nies. (From Lat. sanguis, 
“blood.”) A thin, serous, greenish 
offensive discharge from ulcers, etc. 
Ichor. 

Sa'nious. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to, or of the nature of, sanies. 
Ichorous. 

Sanita'rium. (Lat. sanitas, 
“ health.”) A salubrious retreat for 
valetudinarians. An establishment for 
treating the sick. 

S&n'itary. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to health; healthful; hygienic. 

San'ity. (Lat. sanitas, from sanus, 
“ sound.”) Sound state of mind or 
body; saneness. 

San'talum Myrtifo'lium. An In¬ 
dian tree, from the timber of which is 
obtained by distillation a volatile oil 
much used as a remedy for gonorrhoea 
and chronic bronchitis. 

Santon'ica. Levant wormseed. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for the unexpanded 
flower-head of Artemisia maritima, and 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for the unex¬ 
panded flowers of Artemisia Cina. Its 
efficiency as a vermifuge is due to a 
peculiar principle called santonin. 

San'tonin. A vegetable principle 
prepared from Artemisia Santonica. It 
is anthelmintic. 

Santoni'num. Santonin. The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for a vegetable princi¬ 
ple prepared from santonica. It is in 
the form of colorless, prismatic crystals 
without odor, which are unaltered by 
exposure to air. Its properties are 
vermifuge and toxic. 

40 


Santori'ni. An Italian anatomist 
whose name has been given to certain 
cartilages or tubercles ( comicula lar¬ 
ynges) attached to the arytenoid carti¬ 
lages ; to the transverse fissures of the 
external ear; to muscular fibres about 
the urethra; and to small veins pass¬ 
ing through the foramina of the cra¬ 
nium, etc. 

Sap. The juice, or circulating fluid, 
of plants. 

Saphe'na. (Gr. aacp-rj^, “ manifest.”) 
The name of two large veins of the 
leg, internal and external. See Vein. 

Saphe'nous Nerves. See Nerve. 

Saphe'nous Opening. Fovea avails; 
an oval opening in the fascia lata, trans¬ 
mitting the internal saphenous vein, etc. 

S&p'id. (Lat. sapere , “to taste.”) 
Possessed of sapidity ; savory. 

S&pid'ity. (From the same.) The 
quality of affecting the organs of taste; 
taste. 

Sapinda'geae, sap-in-day-she-e. The 
name of a large natural order of ex¬ 
ogenous plants, comprising the shrubs, 
natives of tropical and temperate re¬ 
gions, Acer (maple), jFsculus (horse- 
chestnut), etc. 

Sa'po. (Lat.) Soap. A compound 
of one or more of the acids obtained 
from oils, fats, or resins with alkalies 
or oxides. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for soap made with soda and olive oil. 
Internally, soap is cathartic, and exter¬ 
nally it is detergent and stimulant. 

Sa'po Du'ras. “ Hard soap.” 
Spanish or Castile soap. 

Sa'po Mol'lis. “ Soft soap.” Soap 
made with olive oil and potash. 

Sa'po Vir'idis. “ Green soap.” The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for soap prepared 
from potash and fixed oils. It is fre¬ 
quently employed as a remedy for dis¬ 
eases of the skin. 

Sa'po Vulga'ris. “ Common soap.” 
Soap made with soda and animal oil. 

Sapona'ceous. (Lat. saponaceus ; 
from sapo, saponis, “ soap.”) Soapy ; 
having the character of soap. 
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Sapona'ria Off ^ina'lis. Soapwort. 
A plant of the natural order Caryophyl- 
lacese, native of Europe. The root and 
leaves have been employed in scrofula, 
cancer, jaundice, secondary syphilis, etc. 

Saponifica'tion. (Lat. sapo, “soap,” 
and facere , “ to make.”) The act of 
converting into soap, as of oils by the 
action of alkalies. 

Sap'onin. A glucoside obtained 
from the root of Saponaria officinalis, 
from Quillaia , and from other plants. 
It is a powerful poison, and is locally 
very irritant. 

Sapota'qsese, sap-o-tay-she-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
tropical plants, including the Bassia , 
Chrysophyllum, Isonandra (gutta-per¬ 
cha), Achras, etc. 

Sapph'ism. Tribadism ; carnal lust 
of woman for woman. 

Saprse'mia, sap-re-me-ah. (Gr. aan- 
p<>$, “ putrid,” and alpa, “ blood.”) 
Blood-poisoning due to the introduc¬ 
tion into the system of products of the 
decomposition of animal matter. 

Saprogen'ic. (Gr. <rarpo$, “putrid,” 
and yewaio, to “ produce.”) Saproge¬ 
nous. Producing putrefaction. 

Sap'rophyte, sap-ro-fite. (Gr. <ra~- 
po? , “ putrid,” and <purov, “ plant.”) A 
minute vegetable organism developing 
on putrefying matter. 

Sapropy'ra. (Gr. <rar.po<s, “pu¬ 
trid,” and izup, “ fever.”) Putrid fever ; 
malignant typhus. 

Sfia^i'na. (Lat., “ pack.”) A genus 
of schizomycetes. 

Sartji'na Ventric'ull. A vegetable 
organism found in vomited matters in 
cases of stomach disease. 

SarQi'tis, sar-si-tis. (Gr. <rap£, 
“ flesh,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Muscular inflammation. Acute 
rheumatism. 

Sar / co 9 ele, sar-ko-seel. (Gr. (rape , 
“ flesh,” and xrjXi), “ tumor.”) Hernia 
carnosa ; a firm, fleshy enlargement of 
the testicle. 

SareocSl'la. (From the Gr. <rap f, 


ffapxos, “ flesh,” and xoHa, “ glue.”) 
Flesh-glue ; a nauseous, resinous con¬ 
crete juice obtained from Penoea sarco- 
colla and other species of Penoea. It 
was formerly used as an astringent. 

Sar'code. (Gr. aapxwdrjs, “ fleshy,”) 

A term applied to the contractile, struc- i 
tureless, albuminoid substance com¬ 
posing the bodies of the protozoa. 

Sar'coid, sar-koyd. (Gr. <rap$, 
“flesh,” and et<5o?, “resemblance.”) 
Flesh-like; resembling flesh. 

S&reolSm'ma. (Gr. aape , “ flesh,” j 
and Xeppa, “husk.”) The membranous 
sheath enclosing muscle-fibres. 

S&rcol'og-y, sar-kol-o-je. (Gr. <rap$, 

“ flesh,” and Xoyoq, “ discourse.”) That 
branch of anatomy treating of the soft 
parts of the human body. 

Sarco'ma, sar-ko-mah. (Gr. <rap5, 

“ flesh,” and suffix - oma , “ tumor.”) ; 
Sarcosis; sarcomatous tumor; fleshy j 
tumor. A tumor composed of modified 
embryonic connective-tissue cells, and 
which arises from connective tissue. 

In a typical specimen there is no de¬ 
fined stroma, the cells being distrib¬ 
uted uniformly and numerous blood¬ 
vessels being observed. No lymphatics 
are found. Four Chief Groups : ; 
1. Round-celled ; 2. Spindle-celled; 3. 
Mixed-celled ; 4. Giant-celled or mye¬ 
loid. Varieties : Melanotic, lympho¬ 
sarcoma, glioma and gliosarcoma, ligem- 
orrhagic sarcoma, plexiform sarcoma 
or cylindroma, psammoma or pearl tu¬ 
mor. Mixed Connective-tissue Tu¬ 
mors : Fibro-sarcoma, myxo-sarcoma, 
osteo-sarcoina, cliondro-sarcoma. 

Sarcom'atous. Pertaining to sar¬ 
coma. 

Sar'cophyte. Leucocyte. 

Sarcop'tes. A name applied to the 
itch-insect, or Acarus scabiei. 

Sar'cosin. A basic substance ob¬ 
tained from kreatin. 

Sareo'sis. (Gr. <rap%, “ flesh,” and 
suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) Progress 
of sarcoma. Excessive generation of 
flesh. See Sarcoma. 
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Sar'eoplasts. Supposed germinal 
cells of muscular tissue. 

Sarcosto'sis. Bony formation or 
tumor in muscular tissue. 

Sareot'ic. (Gr. aap$, “ flesh.”) 
Flesh-producing. 

Sar'cous. (From the same.) Fleshy; 
muscular. 

Sardon'ic Laugh'ter. Cynic spasm; 
a convulsive involuntary laughter. 
Risus Sardonicus (q. v.). 

SarsapariFla. (Sp. sarga, “ brier,” 
and par ilia, “little vine.”) The name 
(U. S. Ph.) for the root of Smilax offici¬ 
nalis and of other species of Smilax. 
It was formerly considered alterative, 
and was much employed in secondary 
syphilis and scrofulous affections. 

S&rto'rius. (Lat. sartor, “ tailor.”) 
Tailor’s muscle, a long muscle of the 
thigh. See Muscle. 

Sarx. (Gr. <rap£.') Flesh ; the mus¬ 
cular part of animals. 

Sas'safras. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the bark of the root of the Sas¬ 
safras officinalis. It is aromatic, as¬ 
tringent, stimulant, and sudorific, and 
is much used as an adjuvant to more 
efficient remedies. 

Sas'safras Medul'la. Pith of 
sassafras. The name (U. S. Ph.) for 
the pith of the stems of the Sassafras 
officinalis. From this pith is prepared 
a bland mucilage used as an applica¬ 
tion to inflamed eyes. 

Sat'elllte Veins. Veins which ac¬ 
company an artery. 

S&tura'tion. (Lat. saturare, “to sat¬ 
isfy.”) The condition of one substance 
united with as much of another as it 
can receive ; union, combination, or im¬ 
pregnation of one body with another 
till the recipient is satisfied, or is un¬ 
able to contain more; as the state of a 
fluid which holds in solution as much 
of any substance as it can dissolve. 

Saturation, Atom'ic. A term ex¬ 
pressive of the doctrine that each ele¬ 
ment is capable of combining with a 
certain limited number of atoms, and 


that this number can never be exceeded. 
See Equivalence. 

Sat'urnine. Pertaining to lead or 
“ saturnus.” Leaden. Dull; gloomy. 

Saturnls'mus. Saturnism ; lead¬ 
poisoning. 

Satur'nus. Saturn; an ancient 
designation of lead. 

Satyri'asis. (Gr. Saropo ?, “ a 
“ satyr.”) Irresistible sexual desire in 
males; the analogue of nymphomania 
in females. The term satyriasis has 
also been applied to a species of ele¬ 
phantiasis on account of the aspect it 
imparts to the countenance. 

Sau'rian. (Gr. aaopa, “ lizard.”) 
Pertaining to lizards. 

Saurio'sis or Sauroder'ma. (Gr. 
aaopa, “ lizard.”) A variety of ich¬ 
thyosis in which the condition of the 
skin is considered to resemble the scaly 
character of the saurian reptile rather 
than of the fish. 

Savine. Sabina. 

Saw, Butcher’s. A form of saw 
allowing the blade to be fixed at any 
angle. 

Saw, Chain. A saw composed of 
short flattened links serrated on one 
side. 

Saxif'ragous. (Lat. saxum, “stone,” 
and frangere, “ to break.”) Litliic; 
antilithic ; lithontriptic ; having power 
to dissolve vesical calculi. 

Sayre’s Jacket. Plaster-of-Paris 
dressing applied completely around the 
body. 

Scab. (Lat. scabere, “ to scratch.”) 
Crusta; an incrustation of discharged 
matter formed over a superficial lesion. 

Sea'bies. (From the same.) The 
itch, a contagious dermatitis due to 
the presence of a parasitic insect, the 
Acarus scabiei, or itch-insect. Psora. 

Sea'bies Feri'na. Mange, a cu¬ 
taneous disease affecting various do¬ 
mestic animals. 

Sca'la. (Lat.; “ ladder.”) Applied 
to certain passages of the cochlea. See 
Ear. 
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Scald. A lesion due to the applica¬ 
tion of a hot fluid. 

Scald Head. Porrigo ; a variety of 
chronic eczema affecting the scalp. 

Scale. A thin lamina of opaque 
and thickened cuticle. Any small plate 
or lamina. 

Scale'nus. (Gr. ffxaX-rjvos, “ un¬ 
equal.”) Applied to certain muscles 
which bend the neck. 

Scall. Familiar term for various 
eruptions of the scalp ; impetigo. 

Scalled Head. Scald head; por¬ 
rigo. 

Scalp. (Lat. scalpere, “ to scrape.”) 
Cranial integument; epicranium. 

Scal'pel. (From the same.) A 
small, straight surgical knife. 

Scal'prum. (From the same.) A 
raspatory used in trephining. 

Sca'ly. Scale-like ; furnished with 
scales. Squamous. 

Scammo'nium. Scammony. The 
name (U. S. Ph.) for a gum-resin 
obtained by incision from the living 
root of the Convolvulus Scammonia, a 
native of Syria. Scammony is an ac¬ 
tive cathartic, hut is usually combined 
with other medicines to avoid the grip¬ 
ing which accompanies it when admin- 
istered^alone. 

Scammo'nium Syri'acum. Syrian 
scammony. The gum-resin obtained 
from the root of the Convolvulus Scam¬ 
monia. 

Sca'pha. (Gr. <rxay»j, “ skiff.”) The 
fossa navicularis , between the helix 
and anti-helix of the external ear. 
Also the name of a double-headed band¬ 
age. 

Scaphoceph'alous. Applied to a 
boat-shaped skull. 

Sc&ph'oid, skafoyd. (Gr. axacpr), 
“ skiff,” and stdos, “ resemblance.”) 
Boat-shaped ; naviform ; navicular. S. 
Bone, a bone of the carpus and of the 
tarsus. (See Bone.) S. Fossa, scap¬ 
ula. 

Sc&p'ula, skap-yu-lah. A flat, tri¬ 


angular hone, the shoulder-blade. See 
Bone. 

Se&p'ulae Angula'ris. Levator 
scapulas ; the muscle called levator an- 
guli scapulae, or elevator of the angle 
of the scapula. 

Scapul&l'gia. (Lat. scapula , 
“shoulder-blade,” and Gr. alyos, “pain.”) 
Pain in the scapular region ; arthralgia 
of the shoulder. 

Se&p'ular. Pertaining to the scap¬ 
ula. 

Scap'ulary. A broad, two-tailed 
bandage for passing over the shoulders. 

Scar. Cicatrix. 

Scarf-skin. The cuticle, epidermis, 
or outer layer of the skin. See In¬ 
tegument. 

Scarifica'tion. (Lat. scarifcare, “to 
scarify.”) The making of small incisions 
or punctures to abstract blood, etc. 

Scar'ificator. An instrument for 
scarification, making a number of simul¬ 
taneous incisions. 

Scarlati'na, skar-lat-e-nah. (Lat.) 
Rosalia; scarlet fever; a contagious 
exanthematous fever most common in 
childhood, and characterized by sore 
throat, a peculiar scarlet eruption, al¬ 
buminuria. and desquamation after the 
subsidence of fever. It is usually an¬ 
nounced by vomiting, sore throat, head¬ 
ache, and fever (108° to 104° F.). On 
the second day the eruption appears ; it 
is scarlet, and composed of a multitude 
of small spots, first separated, hut soon 
coalescing. The eruption reaches its 
height on the third or fourth day, then 
fades, and by the eighth desquamation 
begins. The fever subsides on the third 
or fourth day. 

Scarlatin'iform. Scarlatinoid; re¬ 
sembling scarlatina. 

Scarlat'inous. Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, scarlatina. 

Scar'let Fe'ver. Scarlatina. 

Scar'pa’s Foram'ina. Two small 
foramina which unite with the foramina 
of Stenson to form the anterior palatine 
foramen. 
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S9elal / gla. (Gr. axsXoq, “ leg,” and 
aXyos, “pain.”) Pain of the leg. 

S9elotyr'be. (Gr. azzXos, “ leg,” 
and Tupft-r], “ commotion.”) A form 
of palsy with contracted state of the 
limbs. 

Scheele’s Green. Emerald green ; 
arsenite of copper, a poisonous pig¬ 
ment. 

Scherlie'vo, sker-le-ay-vo. An en¬ 
demic disease of Croatia and Dalmatia 
of a syphilitic character. 

Schero'ma. (Gr. £r,p<>$, “ dry.”) 
A dry inflammation of the eye, due to 
defective lachi’ymal secretion. 

Schindyl'esis, skin-dil-e-sis. (Gr. 
t , to “cleave.”) A variety of synar¬ 
throsis, one hone being received into 
the cleft of another. See Articula¬ 
tion. 

Schistor'rhaehis. (Gr. ayurro 9, 
“ cloven,” and /ia/t?, “ spine.”) Spina 
bifida; hydrorrhachis. 

Schizomy^e'tes. (Gr. vy^w, to 
“ cleave,” and puxi 79, “ fungus.”) Bac¬ 
teria ; a class of unicellular organisms 
which usually multiply by transverse 
division and resemble the algae. 

Schneide'rian Mem'brane. (After 
its describer, Schneider.) The mucous 
membrane lining the nasal fossa. Pitui¬ 
tary membrane. 

Schwann, White Substance of. 
Medullary sheath of nerve-fibre. A 
white tube surrounding the axis-cylin¬ 
der of a tubular nerve-fibre. 

S9iat'ic, si-at-ik. (Lat. ischiaticus, 
“ ischiatic.”) Pertaining to the ischium 
or hips. (See Ischiatic.) S. Nerve. 
(See Nerve.) S. Notch, foramen, 
sciatic. 

S9iat / ica, si-at-ik-ah. (Corr., from 
Lat. ischiadicus, from Gr. laytov , “ the 
hip.”) Neuralgia of the sciatic nerve, 
often due to neuritis. 

S9iPla. Squill. A genus of plants 
of the natural order Liliacese, compris¬ 
ing many species of bulbous plants, 
natives of Europe and the United 
States. Scilla is also the name (U. S. 
Ph. 1880 ) for the bulb of Urginea 


Scilla. It is expectorant, diuretic, and 
in large doses emetic. 

Scil'la Frase'ri. Wild hyacinth 
or quamash, a bulbous plant, a native 
of the prairies of the Western United 
States. The bulb is eaten by the In¬ 
dians. 

Scil'la Marit'ima. The squill or 
sea-onion of Europe. 

S9il'litin. The active principle of 
the squill. 

Scir'rhous. Pertaining to scirrhus. 

Sclr'rhus, skir-rus. (Gr. <7*7)09, 
“ hard tumor.”) A carcinoma contain¬ 
ing a large amount of fibrous tissue. 
Most common in the breast. See Car¬ 
cinoma and Cancer. 

S9ls'sion. (Lat. scindo, to “ cut.”) 
The act of cutting or dividing with a 
sharp instrument. 

Seissu'ra. (Lat.) Cleft; fissure. 

S9itamin'e8e. The name of a nat¬ 
ural order of tropical endogenous plants, 
comprising the Maranta (arrow-root), 
Musa sapientum (banana), Zingiber 
(ginger), etc. 

Sclera. Sclerotica. 

Sclerecta'sia. (Gr. <7*Lj,oo9,“hard,” 
and ezrafTi?, “ dilatation.”) Staphyloma 
of the sclerotic. 

Scleree'tomy. (Gr. <rxXr]po<z, “hard,” 
ex, “ out,” and ropy, “ a cutting.”) Ex¬ 
cision of part of the sclerotic. 

Sclere'ma. (Gr. axXrjpog, “ hard.”) 
Scleroderma ; scleroma ; induration of 
the cellular tissue. 

Sclere'ma Neonato'rum. Sclero¬ 
derma of the new-born. A form of 
sclerema occurring within a few days 
of birth, characterized by hardening 
and tightening of the skin, oedema, dis¬ 
coloration, etc. 

SclSrerujepha'lia. (Gr. (rxXrjpo 9, 
“ hard,” and kyx£<paXov , “ brain.”) In¬ 
duration or sclerosis of the brain. 

Scleri'asis. (Gr. irxXrjpn 9, “hard.”) 
Induration ; a hardened state ; harden¬ 
ing. The term is applied to hard tu¬ 
mors, such as scirrhus, and is used as 
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synonymous with scleroma, sclerema, 
scleroderma, and sclerosis. 

Sclerochoroidl'tis. Inflammation 
of the sclerotic and choroid tunics of 
the eye. 

Scleroder'ma. (Gr. axk-qpos, “hard,” 
and depjia, “ skin.”) A non-inflam- 
matory, indurated skin affection. It 
is also called “ hide-bound disease,” and 
consists of a rigid, indurated, and con¬ 
tracted condition of the true skin or 
corium. When circumscribed, it is 
known as morphcea ; and when occur¬ 
ring in the new-born, it is more com¬ 
monly called sclerema neonatorum. 

Sclero-iri/tis. Inflammation of the 
sclerotica and iris. 

Selero'ma, skler-o-mah. (Gr. <rxh- 
pos, “ hard,” and suffix -oma, “ morbid 
state.”) Induration ; hardened state. 
Applied to a hard tumor or indurated 
texture; a fibrous body sometimes found 
in the uterus. Also used as synony¬ 
mous with scleriasis, sclerema, sclero¬ 
derma, and sclerosis, and applied to in¬ 
duration of the skin and areolar tis¬ 
sues, as Scleroma or Sclerema Neo¬ 
natorum ( q . v.). 

Sclerome'ninx. Dura mater. 

Seleronyx'is. (Gr. axXypos, “hard,” 
and vu£i$, “ a pricking.”) Puncture of 
the sclerotic. 

Sclerophthal'mla. (Gr. ax).rjpo?, 
“hard,” and 6<p0atpo$, “eye.’) Tra¬ 
choma. 

Sclerosareo'ma. (Gr. <rx/.r]po 9 , 
“ hard,” <rap£, “ flesh,” and suffix -oma, 
“ tumor.”) A hard fleshy excrescence 
of the gums. 

Selero'sis. (Gr. <rxl.rjpo 9 , “hard,” 
and suffix -osis , “condition.”) Indurated 
state ; induration ; thickening with con¬ 
densation ; the process of becoming 
hard, tough, or indurated. The prog¬ 
ress of scleroma. The term is used as 
synonymous with scleriasis, scleroma, 
and scleroderma. 

Sclero-skel'eton. The ossified 
fibrous and tendinous tissues that en¬ 
close organs. 


Scleros'toma Duodena'le. An- 

chylostomum duodenale. See Entozoa. 

Selerot/ic, skler-ot-ik. (Gr. <rxAijpo<z , 
“hard.”) Hard; indurated. Pertain¬ 
ing to sclerosis. Also used for the 
sclerotica or sclerotic coat of the eye. 

Selerot'ic AQ'id. An acid consid¬ 
ered to be the active principle of ergot. 

Sclerot'ica, skler-ot-ik-ah. (Gr. 
axXrjpo<s, “hard.”) “White of the eye;” 
the tough, white, opaque, fibrous outer 
membrane of the eyeball. See Eye. 

SclerotWec'tomy. (Gr. axXrjpos, 
“ hard,” and exr opt], “ excision.”) Ope¬ 
ration for artificial pupil by removal 
of a portion of the sclerotic coat. 

Selerotico-choroidi'tis. Inflam¬ 
mation of both the sclerotic and choroid 
coats of the eye. 

Scleroticonyx'is. Scleronyxis. 

Seleroti'tis. (Gr. axhqpos, “ hard,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the sclerotica. 

Sclero'tium Cla'vtis. Ergot. 

Selerot'omy. (Gr. <r-Xr j po<i, “ hard,” 
and Toprj, “ a cutting.”) Incision of 
the sclerotica. 

Scobs. (Lat. scabere, “ to scratch.”) 
Raspings, shavings, powder, or dust of 
any hard substance. Also the scoria 
of any metal. 

Sco'lex. (Gr. oxu)h i ?£, a “ worm.”) 
The cystic worm or embryonic phase 
of a tape-worm or other parasitic worm. 

Scolio'ma. Spinal curvature. 

Scolio'sis. (Gr.. axoXcog, “twisted.”) 
Curvature; lateral distortion of the 
spine. 

Scopa'rius. (Lat. scopa , “ broom.”) 
Broom. The name (U. S. Ph. 1880) 
for the tops of the Sarothamnus Scopa- 
rius , or Spartium Scoparium. Broom 
is diuretic and cathartic, and has been 
found useful in dropsy. 

Scorbu'tic. Relating to scurvy or 
scorbutus ; affected with scurvy. 

Scorbu'tus. Scurvy. A disor¬ 
der of nutrition, in which blood pov¬ 
erty causes transudations and ecchy- 
moses. Due to prolonged privation 
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from fresh vegetables. The patient is 
weak and depressed in spirits, the gums 
are swollen and bleeding, the breath is 
foul, purple spots appear on the skin, 
ulcers form, old wounds open, and bleed¬ 
ing occurs from mucous canals. 

Scop'oline. An alkaloid derived 
from Scopolia japonica or Japanese bel¬ 
ladonna ; of potent mydriatic properties. 

Sco'ria. (Lat., pi. scorise ; from Gr. 
crxiop , “ excrement.”) The dross or re¬ 
fuse of metals. Excrement. 

Scotas'ma. Scotoma. 

Scotch Fiddle. Scabies. 

Scotodin'ia. Scotoma. 

Scoto'ma. (Lat., pi. scotomata; from 
Gr. <Tzoro 9 , “ darkness.”) A fixed dark 
spot in the field of vision, distinguished 
from muscse volitantes, or floating spots. 
In general, obscurity of vision ( scotas - 
ma ) or giddiness with impaired sight 
(scotomy or scotodiuia). 

Scriv'ener’s Palsy. Scribe’s pa¬ 
ralysis. Writer’s Cramp (y. v.). 

Scroblc'ulus Cor'dis. (Lat., dim. 
of scrobs, “ depression.”) The slight 
depression immediately below the ensi- 
forrn cartilage ; the pit of the stomach. 

Scrofula. (Lat. scrofa , “ sow.”) 
Scrophula ; scrofulosis ; struma ; pre¬ 
disposition to tuberculosis; constitu¬ 
tional debility, with glandular tumors 
and indolent ulceration. A condition 
in which there is a tendency to chronic 
local inflammations, the cell exudation 
of which undergoes caseation instead 
of cicatrization. Scrofula is in many 
instances a manifestation of tubercu¬ 
losis. 

Scrofuloder'ma. Cutaneous scrof¬ 
ula, tuberculous and ulcerous. 

Scrofulo'sis. Scrofulous condition ; 
progress of scrofula. 

Scrofulous. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, scrofula. 

Scrophulelco'sis. Scrofulous ul¬ 
ceration. 

Scrophulophy'ma. Scrofulous cu¬ 
taneous tumors. 

Scro'tal. Pertaining to the scrotum. 


Scro'tal Her'nia. Hernia scroti; 
oscheocele ; scrotocele ; protrusion of 
part of the viscera into the scrotum. 

Scro'togele, skro-to-seel. (Lat. 
scrotum , and Gr. xijbj, “ tumor.”) Scro¬ 
tal hernia. A hernia which has de¬ 
scended into the scrotum. 

Scro'tum. (Lat.) The pouch con¬ 
taining the testicles. A collective term 
for the integuments of the testes and 
part of the spermatic cords, consisting 
of the cutaneous envelope, the dartos, 
the cremaster muscle, the fibrous coat, 
and the tunica vaginalis. 

Scru'ple, skrew-pl. (Dim. of Lat. 
scrupus, “pebble.”) Symbol, Q. A 
weight of twenty grains Troy; a third 
of a drachm or twenty-fourth of an 
ounce Troy. 

Scurf. Furfur ; dandriff; dandruff; 
exfoliated epidermis of the scalp. Ex¬ 
cessive exfoliation of the cuticle con¬ 
stitutes pityriasis. 

Scurfy. Having scurf; furfur- 
aceous. 

Scur'vy. A popular term for scor¬ 
butus. Disease with extreme dejection, 
anaemia, purpura, gomphiasis. It is in¬ 
duced by privation of fresh vegetable 
diet. See Scorbutus. 

Scur'vy But'ton. Morula, An 
epidemic cachexia, apparently allied to 
framboesia, which has appeared in 
parts of Ireland, and is characterized 
by indolent button-like growths of the 
corpus papillare of the skin. 

Scutella'ria. Skullcap. A genus 
of herbaceous plants of the natural or¬ 
der Labiatse, including many species 
natives of Europe, Asia, America, etc. 
Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the Scu¬ 
tellaria lateriflora. It has been used as 
a nervine. 

Scutella'ria Galericula'ta. An 

herbaceous plant, native of the Northern 
United States. Its property is astrin¬ 
gent, and it has been employed as a 
febrifuge. 

Scutella'ria Integrifo'lia. A na¬ 
tive of the Middle and Southern United 
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States. It is intensely bitter, and is 
believed to possess tonic properties. 

S 9 u'tiform. (Lat. scutum, ‘‘shield,” 
and forma, “ form. - ’) Shaped like a 
buckler; shield-shaped. The Lat. 
equivalent of the Gr. thyroid. 

Scu'tum. (Lat., “shield.”) Thyroid 
cartilage. 

SQyb'ala, sib-al-ah. (Gr. <rzu/3 a\ov, 
“ dung.”) Hard, round, lumpy faecal 
matters. 

Scyth'ian Disease. Atrophy of 
penis and testes, loss of masculinity, etc. 

S9yti'tis. (Gr. a/.ozoq, “ skin,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Cytitis ; 
dermatitis; inflammation of the skin. 

S 9 ytoblaste / ma. (Gr. /rxozo?, 
“skin,” and [iXo.Gzrgj.a, “growth.”) Rudi¬ 
mentary skin. The development of the 
skin ; also of the exanthemata. 

Sea-Sickness. Nausea manna; 
mal de mer ; a distressing sickness with 
vomiting, usually attacking those at 
sea who are unused to the motion of 
the vessel. 

Sea-Weeds. Algse; a familiar 
name of cellular cryptogamous plants 
devoid of proper roots and distinct stem 
and foliage, growing in salt or fresh 
water. See Alg^e. 

Seal'ing - . A method of treating 
wounds by excluding the air during 
cicatrization. 

Seam. Suture. 

Searching. Probing. Sounding; 
the process of introducing a metallic 
instrument into the bladder to detect 
the presence of a calculus. 

Seba'ceous, se-bay-slius. (Lat. 
sebum, “ suet.”) Like suet; fatty ; 
suety. Yielding a sebum-like secre¬ 
tion. Applied to certain glands and 
follicles which secrete a peculiar oily 
matter. S. Glands. (See Gland.) S. 
Tumor, lipoma. 

Seblf'erous. (Lat. sebum, “ suet,” 
and ferre , “to bear.”) Sebaceous; sebip- 
arous. Secreting sebaceous matter. 

Sebip'arous. (Lat. sebum, “suet,” 
and parere , “ to produce.”) Sebaceous ; 


sebiferous. S. Glands, sebaceous 
glands. 

Seborrhce'a. (Lat. sebum, “ suet,” 
and Gr. fieiv, “ to flow.”) Sebaceous 
flux ; increased abnormal secretion of 
sebaceous glands. The term is hybrid, 
stearrhaa being the classical form. 

Se'bum. Sevum: pinguedo. Tal¬ 
low, suet, or grease. 

Seca'le. (Lat.) Rye. A Linnsean 
genus of the natural order Gram- 

inacese. 

Seca'le Cerea'le. Common rye. 
Supposed to be native of America or 
Southern Russia, and cultivated in 
nearly all temperate climates. The 
constituents of rye are—starch, 58 per 
cent; nitrogenous material, 11 per 
cent.; dextrin, 7 per cent.; and water, 
14 per cent. 

Seca'le Cornu'tum. “ Horned or 
spurred rye.” The ergot of rye, a fun¬ 
gous growth on the Secale cereale. See 
Ergot. 

Sec'alin. (Lat. secalina.) The gluten 
of the Secale cereale. 

Se 9 @r'nent. (Lat. secernere, “ to 
separate.”) Secreting. Applied to 
vessels whose function is to differen¬ 
tiate certain materials from the blood. 
See Secretion. 

Sec'ond Inten'tion. A term ap¬ 
plied in surgery to healing by the pro¬ 
cess of suppuration and granulation; 
distinguished from healing by “ first 
intention,” or immediate union without 
suppuration. 

Sec'ondary. (Lat. secundus, “ sec¬ 
ond.”) Subordinate ; supervening; oc¬ 
curring after some primary or imme¬ 
diate cause ; thus the secondary symp¬ 
toms of syphilis supervene upon the 
primary lesions, and involve sore throat, 
glandular swelling, cutaneous eruption, 
falling out of the hair, etc. The term 
is also applied to symptoms which are 
remote from the seat of, or only in¬ 
directly caused by, the original trouble. 

Sec'ondary Disease'. Disease fol¬ 
lowing some other disease; distin¬ 
guished from primary disease. 
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Sec'ondary Fe'ver. The febrile 
condition ensuing after a crisis or after 
the discharge of some morbid matter. 

Secre'ta. (Lat.) Matters secreted. 

Seere'ting'. Performing secretion. 
Producing materials from the blood 
different from the blood itself. Ap¬ 
plied to certain oozing skin diseases. 

Secre'tion. (Lat. secernere, “ to 
separate.”) Function of separating 
special substances from the blood. This 
elaboration takes place in glands; thus 
the salivary glands secrete saliva, and 
the liver bile. Also, the substance so 
separated. 

Secreto - mo'tory. Applied to 
nerves exciting secretion. 

Secret'ory. Pertaining to, or per¬ 
forming, secretion. 

Sec'tio (sek-she-o) Cadav'eris. 
(Lat.) The dissection of a dead body; 
autopsy ; post-mortem examination. 

Section, sek-shun. (Lat. secare, 
“ to cut.”) A separation by cutting. 
Act of cutting; a cut surface; a 
slice. 

See'undines. (Lat. secundus, “sec¬ 
ond.”) The after-birth ; the placenta 
and its membranes and the remains of 
the umbilical cord, usually expelled 
some time after the foetus. 

Secun'dum Ar'tem. (Lat.) Ac¬ 
cording to art or approved method. 

Sedan'tia. (Lat. sedare, “to allay.”) 
A group of medicinal agents which al¬ 
lay irritability and over-action. Seda¬ 
tives. 

Seda'tion. (From the same.) Sed¬ 
ative action. 

Sed'atlve. (From the same.) Al¬ 
laying irritability. An agent which 
diminishes or abolishes irritability, ex¬ 
citement, and pain. See next article. 

Sed'atlves. (From the same.) De¬ 
pressants. Medicines or measures em¬ 
ployed to diminish over-action. They 
lower motor activity, lull pain, and di¬ 
minish irritability. They are divided 
into the following groups: 


General sedatives. 

Local “ 

Pulmonary “ 

Spinal “ 

Stomachic “ 

Vascular “ 

Sediment. (Lat. sedere, “to settle.”) 
The matter subsiding from a liquid ; a 
deposit formed by the precipitation of 
substances dissolved or suspended in a 
liquid. 

Se'dum A'cre. Acrid sedum. Small 
house-leek ; a plant of the natural or¬ 
der Crassulacese. Its properties are 
emetic and cathartic. 

Seg'ment. (Lat. secare , “ to cut.”) 
Section. Lobe. Cell from early division 
of ovum. 

Segrnenta/tion. (Lat. secare , “ to 
cut.”) Division. A mode of cell-mul¬ 
tiplication in which transverse division 
occurs. It is seen in the division of 
the vitellus and of many microorgan¬ 
isms. 

Seid'litz Powder. Pulvis effer- 
vescens compositus. An aperient com¬ 
pound effervescing powder formed of 
tartrate of potassium and sodium and 
bicarbonate of sodium, added to pow¬ 
dered tartaric acid. 

Sele'nium. (Se.) A rare, brittle, 
non-metallic element, resembling sul¬ 
phur in many respects. It occurs under 
several allotropic modifications, one of 
which is amorphous, electro-positive, 
and insoluble. 

Self-abuse. Masturbation. 

Self-limited. Applied to diseases 
which ordinarily run a definite course, 
little modified by treatment. 

Self-pollu'tion. Masturbation. 

Sella Tur'^iea. (Lat,, “ Turkish 
saddle.”) Ephippium ; pituitary fossa ; 
a small depression of the sphenoid 
bone containing the pituitary gland. 

Semelol'ogy. (Gr. (rrjfielov, “sign,” 
and Xoyo<z, “ discourse.”) The science 
of symptoms ; that branch of medicine 
which treats of the signs of disease; 
symtomatology. 

Semeiot'ics. Semeiology. 
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Semelin'cident. Occurring but j 
once. 

Se'mSn. (Lat., pi. semina, from 
severe, “ to sow.”) That which is sown. 
Seed, whether of plants or animals. 
The fecundating fluid secreted by the 
testes, etc. 

• Se'men-con'tra. Semen contra 
vermes ; seed against worms ; barbotine. 
A strong, aromatic, bitter drug im¬ 
ported from Aleppo and Barbary as a 
vermifuge, and consisting of the flowers 
and seeds of various species of Arte¬ 
misia. 

Semibulb. Bulbusvestibuli; a net¬ 
work of veins enclosed in a fibrous mem¬ 
brane on each side of the vestibule of 
the vagina behind the nymphae. 

Semicir'cular Canals. Three 
curved passages of the internal ear in 
the substance of the petrous portion 
of the temporal bone. See Ear. 

Semicu'pium. Demi-bain ; half¬ 
bath or hip-bath. 

Semilu'nar. (Lat. semi, “ half,” 
and lima , “ the moon.") Having the 
shape of a half-moon. S. Cartilages. 
(See Cartilage.) S. Fold, a con¬ 
junctival fold at the inner angle of the 
eye, a rudiment of the membrana nicti- 
tans, or third eyelid, found in birds. S. 
Gang'lia. (See Ganglion.) S. Valves, 
three valves at the orifice of the pul¬ 
monary artery; also three valves at 
the commencement of the aorta. 

Semi-membrano'sus. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Sem'inal. (Lat. semen , “ seed.”) 
Pertaining to semen ; spermatic. 

Sem'inal Gran'ules. Minute, round¬ 
ed, granulated bodies in the semen, 
though not so numerous as the sper¬ 
matozoa. 

Seminif'erous. (Lat. semen, “seed,” 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Conveying 
semen ; applied to certain vessels. 

Semi-spinales. See Muscle. 

Semisul'cus. Applied to certain 
grooves of the cranial bones. 

Semi-tendinosus. See Muscle. 


Semoli'na. A coarse flour or meal 
prepared from hard wheat. 

Sempstress’s Palsy. A palsy or 
cramp depriving the fingers of the 
power of plying the needle. 

Sen'e 9 in. An American remedial 
agent procured from the Seneciogracilis. 
It has been used in catamenial derange¬ 
ments. 

Sene' 910 , se-ne-she-o. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Compositse, 
growing in nearly all parts of the globe. 
It is considered as probably the most 
extensive in point of species in the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Senecio Aureus. Golden ragwort; 
an herbaceous plant of the United 
States, reputed to be diaphoretic and 
diuretic. 

Senecio Vulga'ris. Groundsel; a 
European plant of the natural order 
Compositse. It is emetic in large doses, 
but is rarely used. 

Senge'tus. (Lat. senex, “ old.”) Old 
age; senility; beginning at about the 
sixtieth year. 

Sen'ega. Seneka. The name (U. 
S. Ph.) for the root of Polygala 
Senega, a wild plant of the Southern 
United States. It is a stimulant, ex¬ 
pectorant, and diuretic, and in large 
doses emetic and cathartic. It was 
once considered as a remedy for rat¬ 
tlesnake bite. 

Sen'egine. (Lat. senegina.) The ac¬ 
tive principle of the root of Polygala 
Senega, residing in its cortical part. 

Se'nlle. (Lat. senilis .) Pertaining 
to old age. 

Senility. (Lat. senex, “ old. ’) Old 
age. Senectus. Senile condition. 

Sen'na. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the leaflets of several species of 
Cassia. It is a prompt and safe pur¬ 
gative, of a decided, though not vio¬ 
lent, action. 

Sen'na Alexandri'na. Alexan¬ 
drine senna. A name applied to the 
leaves of various species of Cassia. 

Sen'na, American. Cassia Mari- 
landica. 
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Sen'na In'dlca. Indian senna. A 
name for the leaves of the Cassia elon- 
gata or Cassia officinalis. 

Sensa'tion. (Lat. sentire, “ to per¬ 
ceive.”) The consciousness of impres¬ 
sion from external source. 

Sense. (From the same.) Percep¬ 
tive faculty; sensory apparatus. 

Sensibility. (From the same.) 
Susceptibility of feeling. The faculty 
by which living animal parts are capa¬ 
ble of receiving impressions. 

Sen'slble. (From the same.) Capa¬ 
ble of sensation; perceptible by the 
senses ; capable of exciting sensation. 

Sensitive. (From the same.) Sen¬ 
tient. Endowed with feeling; reacting 
to stimulus. 

Senso'rial. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the sensorium. Sentient. 

Senso'rlum. (From the same.) 
The centre of perception. S. Com¬ 
mute, common sensorium; a place 
in which, as in a centre, the nerves ap¬ 
propriated to sense as well as to motion 
meet and communicate, and in which 
the impressions of the sensorial nerves 
are reflected upon the motor nerves. 

Sen'sory. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to sensation. Conveying im¬ 
pressions to the nervous centres. S. 
Ganglia. (See Ganglion.) S. Nerves. 
See Nerve. 

Sen'tient. (From the same.) Sus¬ 
ceptible of sensation. Having the 
faculty of perception. 

Se'pal. (From Lat. separ , “ sep¬ 
arate.”) A division of the calyx of a 
flower. 

Sep'aratory. (Lat. separare, “ to 
separate.”) A pharmaceutical vessel 
for separating fluids of different den¬ 
sities ; a strainer. Also, a surgical in¬ 
strument for separating the pericranium 
from the cranium. 

Sep'sin. (Gr. arjizsiv. to “ putrefy.”) 
A crystalline substance found by Berg¬ 
man in putrid pus, and wrongly thought 
to be the cause of septicaemia. 

Sep'sis. (From the same.) Septic 
poisoning. Also, putrefaction. 


Septse'mia, sep-te-me-ah. (Gr. 
<nj7rro?, “ putrid,” and ai/ia , “ blood.”) 
Blood-poisoning. Morbid condition 
from absorption of putrescent matter 
into veins. Septicaemia (q. v .). 

SSp'tic. (Gr. tTyx-os, “ putrid.”) 
Pertaining to, or arising from, putre¬ 
faction. Putrid. 

Septhjse'ima. (Gr. cy-ros, “putrid,” 
and ai/xa, “ blood.”) A constitutional 
disorder of a febrile nature arising from 
the absorption of septic material from 
an inflammatory area. Two forms exist: 
Septic intoxication; septic infection. 
1. Septic intoxication or sapraemia, a 
condition due to the absorption of 
large amounts of ptomaines where de¬ 
composed matter is under pressure and 
from a wound full of septic clot. It is 
not a true infective process. The symp¬ 
toms are muscular twitching, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, fever, and restlessness. If 
the dose is small, recovery ensues; if 
large, death follows from cardiac fail¬ 
ure. 2. Septic infection or true septi¬ 
caemia : This is due to the introduction 
into the blood, usually from a small 
wound, of specific microorganisms, 
which there multiply. In pure sep¬ 
tic intoxication no specific organisms 
live in the blood, only the ptomaines 
enter. In pure septic infection an or¬ 
ganism enters as well. The symptoms 
are a long chill, followed by fever, great 
vital depression, drying of the secre¬ 
tions, and tendency to blood stasis, con¬ 
gestion, and extravasation. 

Sep'tum. (Lat.; pi. septa; from 
sepes, “ hedge.”) A separating mem¬ 
brane ; partition; enclosure. The wall 
separating cavities. 

Sep'tum Auricula'rum. The par¬ 
tition separating the right from the left 
auricle of the heart. 

Sep'tum Oor'dis. The partition 
separating the two ventricles of the 
heart. 

Sep'tum Crura'le. A thin layer 
of cellular tissue closing the femoral 
ring, and holding the lymphatic gland 
in its position. 
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Sep'tum Lu'qldum. The internal 
thin and semitransparent boundary of 
the lateral ventricle of the brain. 

Sep'tum Na'rium. The cartilag¬ 
inous partition between the nostrils. 

Sep'tum Pectinifor'me. Comb- 
like septum ; an imperfect tendinous 
partition dividing the cavity of the 
corpus cavernosum into two lateral 
portions. 

• Sep'tum Scro'ti. A partition 
formed by the dartos, dividing the 
scrotum into two equal cavities and 
separating the testes. 

Sep'tum Transver'sum. The dia¬ 
phragm dividing thorax from the ab¬ 
domen. Also applied to the tentorium 
cerebelli, separating the cerebrum from 
the cerebellum. 

Sep'tum Ventriculo'rum. The 
partition separating the right from the 
left ventricle of the heart. 

Seque'la, se-kwe-lah. (Lat.; pi. 
sequelae.') Sequel; consequence ; super¬ 
vening disorder. A morbid affection 
which follows another. 

Sequestrot'omy. Operation for 
removal of sequestrum. 

Seques'trum, se-kwes-trum. (Lat. 
sequestri, “to sever.”) Fragment of 
necrosed bone. A considerable exfolia¬ 
tion. 

Seralbu'min. Albumin of blood- 
serum. 

Seroqys'tic Tu'mor. Adeno-sar- 
coma. 

Ser'olin. (From Lat. serum, and 
oleum, “ oil.”) A peculiar fatty matter 
extracted from the blood. 

Seros'ity. The thin, watery fluid 
•which remains after the separation of 
the albumin from the serum of the 
blood. 

Se'rous. Pertaining to serum. 

Serpenta'ria. (Lat. serpens , “ ser¬ 
pent.”) Virginia snakeroot; serpentary. 
The name (U. S. Ph. 1880) for the 
rhizome and rootlets of Aristolochia 
serpentaria and of Aristolochia retic¬ 
ulata. It is a stimulant tonic, at times 
acting as a diaphoretic and diuretic. 


Serpiginous. (Lat. serpere, “ to 
creep.”) Creeping over the surface of 
the skin, or from one part to another. 

Serpl'go. (From the same.) Ring¬ 
worm or tetter. See Herpes. 

Ser'rate. (Lat. serra, “ saw.”) 
Toothed like a saw. 

Serra'tus. See Muscle. 

Se'rum. (Lat., “w T hey.”) A yel¬ 
lowish, thin fluid constituent of blood, 
separating from the clot in coagulation. 
See Blood. 

Se'rum Albu'min. Proteid re¬ 
maining in serum after precipitation of 
serum globulin. 

Se'rum of the Chyle. The thin 
fluid which separates from the coagu- 
lum of the chyle. 

Se'rum Glob'ulin. Paraglobulin. 

Se'rum Lac'tis. Serum of milk. 
Whey. 

Ses'amoid. (Gr. “seed 

of sesame,” and eldo?, “ resemblance.”) 
Resembling a grain of sesame ; applied 
to certain small bones found at the 
roots of the first joint of the thumb 
and of the great toe. See Bone. 

Ses'amum. A genus of pedaliaceous 
herbs, natives of the East Indies and 
Africa. Also the name (II. S. Ph. 1870) 
for the leaves of Sesamum Indicum 
and Sesamum orientale. The Sesamum 
Indicum, or benne-plant. bears an edible 
seed which yields a valuable oil. It is 
extensively cultivated in the Southern 
United States. 

Ses'eli Tortuo'sum. A European 
plant of the natural order Umbclliferse, 
the seeds of which are aromatic, car¬ 
minative. and anthelmintic. 

SesquI'oxide. An oxide formed 
in the proportion of one and a half 
parts of oxygen to one of the other 
substance, or three equivalents of ox¬ 
ygen to two of the other. S. of Iron, 
ferric oxide, a sesqui-salt; symbol, 

FeA- 

Sesqui-salt. A salt which has three 
equivalents of one component and two 
of another. 
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Ses'sile. (Lat. sedere, “ to sit.”) 
Having no peduncle; attached by a 
base. 

Se'ta. (Lat.) A bristle or short 
stiff hair. 

Se'ta Equi'na. The horsehair-worm 
or gordius, not uncommon in the intes¬ 
tines of Laplanders. 

Seta'ceum. Seton. 

Se'ton. (Lat. seta , “ bristle.”) 
A thread drawn through a fold of skin 
to produce continuous irritation. A 
kind of artificial issue, usually made 
with a flat needle (“ seton-needle ”), car¬ 
rying a number of silk threads, the latter 
being moved daily, in order to keep up 
a continuous irritation and discharge. 
Setons were more employed formerly 
than at present, and applied in epi¬ 
lepsy, various thoracic and abdominal 
disorders, etc. 

Sev'enth Pair. A pair of en¬ 
cephalic nerves divided into the portio 
dura ox facial nerve and th e portio mollis 
or auditory nerve. 

Se'vum. (Lat.) Sebum. Suet; mut¬ 
ton suet; pinguedo ; tallow; fat; adeps. 
The pharmacopoeial name for the pre¬ 
pared internal fat of the abdomen of 
Ovis Aries. See Adeps. 

Sex. (Lat. sexus.) The distinctive 
character of male or female. The 
physical distinction between male and 
female in animals and plants. 

Sex'ual. Pertaining to sex. 

Sex'ual Sys'tem. The system of 
classifying plants invented by Linnaeus, 
and founded upon the number and pe¬ 
culiarities of the sexual organs. 

Shaking Palsy. Paralysis agitans. 

Shampoo'ing-. (Hind, chdmpnd , 
“ to press.”) A process of friction, 
kneading, rubbing, and pressing the 
limbs and joints accompanying the hot 
bath. 

Shar'pey’s Fibres. Connective- 
tissue fibres penetrating from the outer 
lamellae of bones toward the deeper 
layers. 

Sheath. Vagina. Covering, invest¬ 
ing substance. An investment of areo¬ 


lar or fibrous tissue which surrounds 
vessels, muscles, and tendons. 

Sheath, Hux'ley’s. The inner layer 
of the inner root-sheath of tlie hair. 

Shin. Prominent anterior edge of 
the tibia. 

Shin-bone. Tibia. 

Shin'gles. (Corr. of Lat. cingula , 
“ girdle.”) A familiar term for Herpes 
Zoster ( q. vi). 

Ship Fever. Typhus fever. 

Shock. Nervous shock or sinking. 
Sudden depression and prostration from 
powerful impression. An indefinite 
term applied to every grave or fatal 
source of depression occurring during 
or after serious surgical operations, in¬ 
juries, and mental emotion. 

Short-sight'edness. Inability to 
see small objects without bringing them 
close to the eye. Myopia. 

Shot-gun Prescription. Applied 
to a prescription containing numerous 
and various ingredients, exhibited as a 
sort of forlorn hope. 

Shoulder-blade. The broad tri¬ 
angular bone of the shoulder. Scapula. 

Show. Labor-show ; a popular name 
for the sanguineous mucous ante-par- 
tum discharge from the vagina. 

Sialadenitis. (Gr. <naXov ,“ saliva,” 
ddrjv, “ gland,” and suffix -ifis, “inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of a salivary 
gland. 

Sial'agogue, si-al-ag-og. (Gr. aialov. 
“ saliva,” and dywyos, “ expeller.”) An 
agent increasing the secretion of saliva, 
as ginger, rhubarb, the iodides, mer¬ 
cury, etc. 

Siali'na. (Gr. aiaXov, “ saliva.”) 
Sialin ; the active principle of saliva. 

Sialorrhce'a. (Gr. trcaXov, “ saliva,” 
and fistv, “ to flow.”) Salivation ; ptya- 
lism ; excessive flow of saliva. 

Sib'bens. A Scotch term for syph¬ 
ilis. 

Sib'ilant. (Lat. sibilare, 11 to hiss.”) 
Making a hissing sound. 

Sicca/tion. (Lat. siccus , “ dry.”) 
The pi'oeess of drying. 
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Sidero'sis. (Gr. aidrjpo^, “iron.”) 
Pigmented condition of lymphatic 
glands, liver, and kidneys, the pigment- 
granules containing iron. 

Sieve-like. Cribriform ; ethmoid. 

Sigaul'tian Operation. Sym¬ 
physeotomy. 

Sigil'lum Virginita'tum. Hymen. 

Sig'moid. (Gr. letter sigma Z, and 
eldo?, “ resemblance.”) Resembling the 
Greek letter sigma (2’). Curved like 
the letter S, or like C (an ancient form 
of sigma), or flexed like Z. 

Sig'moid Plex'ure. That part of 
the colon between the descending por¬ 
tion and the rectum. 

Sig'moid Valves. The semilunar 
valves of the aorta and of the pul¬ 
monary artery. 

Sig'na. (Lat.) “ Mark ;” “ write.” 
A word (abbrebiated S. or Sig.) added 
to prescriptions to indicate what direc¬ 
tions are to be given by the druggist 
as to administration, etc. 

Sign. (Lat. signum.) A mark ; a 
pathognomonic symptom. A specific 
symptom, occurrence, or appearance 
which gives a physician information as 
to the seat, the nature, the progress, or 
the termination of a disease. Marks em¬ 
ployed in pharmacy in writing formulae 
and prescriptions—viz. lb for a pound, 
rtp for a minim, etc. 

Sign, Phys'ical. A sign recogniz¬ 
able by the senses, an objective symp¬ 
tom, as redness in inflammation. 

Si'lex. (Lat.) Flint; quartz. Silica. 

Sil'iea. Formula, Si0 2 . Oxide of 
silicon ; it constitutes almost the whole 
of flint. 

Sil'icon or Sili 9 'ium. Symbol, Si. 
A dark, abundant, non-metellic, infusi¬ 
ble element, the base of silica. Hydro¬ 
fluoric is the only single acid that will 
act upon it. 

Sil'ver. (Derivation not known. 
Lat. argentum ; Gr. apyupog.) Sym¬ 
bol, Ag. A precious metal of 10.5 
sp. gr., found native, and also in com¬ 
bination with sulphur, antimony, chlo¬ 


rine, bromine, and in small quantities 
with galena. It possesses a bright-white 
color and a brilliant lustre, which is 
not lost in pure air at any tempera¬ 
ture. It is extremely ductile, and is 
probably the best conductor of heat 
and electricity known. 

Sil'ver-Fork Deform'ity. A pe¬ 
culiar deformity characteristic of some 
forms of fracture of the lower extrem¬ 
ity of the radius. 

Sil'ver, Fulminating. Argentate 
of ammonia, an explosive black powder. 

Silves'ter’s Meth'od. A mode 
of artificial respiration. Dr. Henry 
Silvester’s rules for restoring sus¬ 
pended animation. Essentially, placing 
the patient on his back, pulling the 
tongue forward, alternately drawing 
the arms slowly over the head and 
bringing them down to the side of the 
chest, rubbing the limbs toward the 
body, etc. See also Respiration, Ar¬ 
tificial. 

Sima'ba. A genus of trees and shrubs 
of the natural order Simarubacese. They 
are bitter, and the bark and leaves of 
several species (»S Y . ferrvginea, S. flori- 
bunda, etc.) are employed in fevers and 
dropsy. 

Sima'ba Ce'dron. A small tree 
of Central and South America, the fruit 
of which is the cedron of commerce. 
It has long been reputed as an antidote 
for serpent bites. It has also been given 
in intermittent fever, gout, dyspepsia, 
etc. It is poisonous in large doses. 

Simaru'ba. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Simarubacese. Also 
the name (U. S. Ph.) for the bark of 
the root of Simaruba officinalis. 

Simaru'ba Ama'ra. A West In¬ 
dian plant, yielding simaruba-root bark. 

Simaru'ba Glau'ca. A Cuban 
tree, from which is obtained a glutin¬ 
ous juice used in certain cutaneous 

diseases. 

Simaru'ba Off l 9 ina'lis. The plant 
from which is obtained simaruba-root 
bark; sometimes called Quassia Sim¬ 
aruba. It is a bitter tonic. 
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Simaruba'sese, sim-a-ru-bay-she-e. 
The name of a small natural order of 
tropical exogenous trees, and including 
the Ailanthus, Simaba, etc. Various 
species yield quassia, simaruba , and 
other medicinal substances. 

Sim'ples. A general name for 
medicinal herbs, etc. 

Sims’s Depressor. An instrument 
to depress the anterior vaginal wall in 
vaginal examination. 

Sims’s Feed'er. Instrument to as¬ 
sist in the suture of tissues. 

Sims’s Speculum. The !< duckbill” 
form of vaginal speculum. 

Simulated Diseases. Feigned dis¬ 
eases. 

Sina'pis. (Gr. trivam, “ mustard.’') 
A Linnsean genus of the natural order 
Crucifersz. 

Sina'pis Al'ba. (From the same.) 
White mustard. The name (U. S. 
Ph.) for the seed of Sinapis alba. Its 
properties resemble those of Sinapis 
nigra. 

Sina'pis Ni'gra. (From the same.) 
Black mustard. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the seed of Sinapis nigra. It is 
stimulant and emetic, and is used ex¬ 
ternally as an epispastic or rubefacient. 

Sin'apism. (From the same.) A 
plaster or poultice of which mustard is 
the basis. 

Sincjip'ital, sin-sip-it-al. Pertaining 
to the sinciput. 

Sinciput, sin-si-put. (Lat. semi , 
“ half,” and caput, “ head.”) The fore 
and upper part of the head, extending 
to the coronal suture. Distinguished 
from occiput. 

Sin'ew. A tendon. Also applied 
to a ligament which joins two bones. 

Singul'tus. (Lat.) A hiccough; 
convulsive movement of the diaphragm 
and adjacent parts. Also, a sob. 

Sin'istrad. Toward the sinistral 
aspect. 

Sin'istral As'pect. (Lat. sinister, 
the “ left.”) The lateral aspect from the 
median plane toward the left. 


Sin'uous. (Lat. sinus, “winding.”) 
Winding; tortuous ; having sinuses. 

Si'nus. (Lat,, “gulf.”) 1. A cavity 
with a small entrance. 2. In surgery, 
a channel lined with granulations, the 
site of suppuration, which may or may 
not lead into a pus-cavity or diseased 
bone. 3. The great intracranial blood- 
channels are called sinuses, and also 
large veins in some other situations. 

Sinus, Ampullaceous. A dilatation 
near the extremity of each semicircular 
canal of the ear. 

Sinus, Cavernous. Venous cavities 
of the dura mater, starting behind the 
sphenoidal fissure, running back on the 
sides of the pituitary fossa, and join¬ 
ing the supei'ior and inferior petrosal 
sinuses. 

Sinus Circularis Iridis. Canal of 
Schlemm, a canal between the ciliary 
ligament and the sclerotic coat of the 
eye. 

Sinus, Coronary. The portion of 
the great coronary vein which embraces 
the left auriculo-ventricular furrow. 

Sinus of Kidney. The renal pelvis. 

Sinus, Lactiferous. A dilatation 
of the lactiferous duct into a sac. 

Sinus, Maxillary. The antrum of 
Highmore. A cavity in the superior 
maxillary bone which opens into the 
nose. 

Sinus Muliebris. The vagina. 

Sinus Petrosal. Two sinuses of 
the dura mater leading from the cav¬ 
ernous sinus to the lateral sinus. 

Sinus Pocularis. A lacuna in the 
centre of the verumontanum. 

Sinus Terminalis. A circular 
venous canal surrounding the area 
vasculosa in the chick. 

Sinus Urogenitalis. A sinus in 
the embryo of mammalia. It is a canal 
opening externally, in which the ex¬ 
cretory ducts of the Wolffian bodies, 
the ureters, and the efferent parts of 
the generative apparatus end inter¬ 
nally. 

Sinuses, Frontal. Two cavities in 
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the substance of the frontal bone which 
open by the infundibulum into the mid¬ 
dle meatus of the nose. 

Sinuses, Fulciform or Longitu¬ 
dinal. Superior : A triangular canal 
in the superior border of the falx cerebri 
for venous blood. Inferior: The venous 
channel running along the lower mar¬ 
gin of the falx cerebri. 

Sinuses, Lateral. Two veins of 
the dura running along the crucial 
ridges of the occipital bone. 

Sinuses of Morgagni. Three small 
dilatations at the beginning of the aorta; 
sinuses of Valsalva. 

Si'phon. (Gr. <ji<pujv, “ reed.”) A 
bent tube having unequal legs; used 
for transferring liquids from one vessel 
to another. 

Siphono'ma. Peritoneal cylin¬ 
droma ; Henle’s tubular tumor. 

Si'riasis. (Lat. Sirius, “ dog-star.”) 
Sunstroke; coup-de-soleil. 

Sitiol'ogy. (Lat. ainov, “ food,” 
and koyo<s, “ discourse.”) Sitology ; diet¬ 
etics. A treatise on, or the science 
of, food. 

Sitlopho'bia. (Gr. oitiov, “ food,” 
and (po^os , “ fear.”) Sitophobia. A 
form of mania in which food is dreaded 
and obstinately refused. 

Si'tus. (Lat.) Position ; situation. 

Sitz Bath. A half-bath for the hips 
and pelvis. 

Size. The buffy coat which appears 
on the surface of coagulated blood 
drawn in inflammation. 

Ska'tol. (Gr. <r/.u>p, genitive uxaro's, 
“ dung.”) Formula, C 9 H 9 N. A mal¬ 
odorous crystalline constituent of faeces. 

Skel'eton. (Gr. axsUcu, to “ dry.”) 
The bony framework of the body. Ap¬ 
plied especially to the framework of 
hard parts prepared for anatomical 
purposes, the bones being connected 
either by their own ligaments ( natural ) 
or by wires or metal plates ( artificial ). 

Skin. Membranous integument of 
the body. Cutis. See Integument. 

Skin-bound Disease. A swollen. 


indurated condition of the skin due to 
chronic inflammation of the areolar tis¬ 
sue. See Sclerema Neonatorum. 

Skin-grafting. The transplantation 
of portions of skin to promote cicatri¬ 
zation. 

Skull. The bones constituting the 
cranium and face. See Cranium. 

Slav'ering. Drivelling ; having sa¬ 
liva dropping involuntarily from the 
mouth. 

Sleep'ing Sick'ness. African leth¬ 
argy ; a malady observed in the Congo 
region, in which the patient has a con¬ 
tinuous irresistible tendency to sleep, 
usually ending fatally. 

Sleeplessness. Insomnia. 

Sleep-walking. Somnambulism. 

Slide. The plate on which speci¬ 
mens are placed for microscopical ex¬ 
amination. 

Sling. A bandage suspended from 
the neck for the support of a wounded 
arm or hand. 

Slough, sluf. Eschar. Separated 
dead matter in gangrene, ulceration, etc. 
A portion of tissue separated as a dead 
mass from living tissue. 

Small-pox. Variola. 

Smgg'ma. (Gr. apr^ixo., “ soap.”) 
Smegma preputii; the soapy, malodor¬ 
ous secretion of the sebaceous follicles 
about the glans penis and prepuce. 

Smilaci'na Racemo'sa. A lilia¬ 
ceous plant, native of the United States; 
its properties are diuretic and diapho¬ 
retic. 

Smi'lax. (Gr.) A genus of shrubs 
of the natural order Smilacese, includ¬ 
ing many species natives of Europe, 
Asia, North America, etc. 

Smi'lax Chi'na. A plant of China 
and Japan having edible rhizomes. 

Smi'lax Glau'ca. A plant native 
of the Middle and Southern United 
States, possessing properties resembling 
those of sarsaparilla. 

Smi'lax Med'ica. One of the 
plants from which sarsaparilla is ob¬ 
tained. It is a native of Mexico. 
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Smi'lax Off njlna'lis. A plant of 
i the natural order Smilaceae, a native 
‘ of South and Central America. It is 
' one of the species which yield sarsapa- 
[ rilla. 

Snake-root. The root of Aristolo- 
I chia serpentaria, or Virginian snake- 
; root. 

Sneez'ing. Convulsive action of 
the respiratory muscles from irritation 
of the Schneiderian membrane. 

Snow-blind/ness. Niphablepsia; 
blindness caused by reflection of the 
solar light from snow. 

Snuf'fles. The peculiar hard breath- 
| ing noise produced by infants affected 
with chronic coryza. 

Soap. Sapo ; a substance produced 
by the action of alkalies on fixed oils 
and fats. See Sapo. 

So' 9 ia (so-she-a) Parot'idis. Com¬ 
panion of the parotid ; a second portion 
of the parotid gland, frequently devel¬ 
oped from the duct while on the mas- 
i seter muscle. 

So'cial Evil. Prostitution. 

So'da. Formula, Na 2 0. The hy¬ 
droxide of sodium. The Ph. name for 
hydrate of sodium or caustic soda. 

So'dlum. Natrium. Symbol, Na.; 
atomic weight, 23 ; specific gravity, .98. 
A silver-white, soft, alkaline metallic 
element. Tarnishes and oxidizes easily. 
Decomposes water, liberating hydrogen, 
and is kept in some hydrocarbon. Burns 
with a yellow flame. It is prepared 
from sodium carbonate by heating it 
in an iron retort with charcoal, the so¬ 
dium distilling over. It is abundant 
in nature, being found in rock salt, sea 
salt, and as deposits of nitrate and 
borate of sodium. 

Chief Preparations. 

So'dii A 9 'etas. Acetate of sodium. 
Crystals soluble in water. A diuretic. 
Dose, grs. xv. to 5j- 

So'dii Arse'nias. Arseniate of so¬ 
dium. Colorless crystals soluble in 
water. Dose, gr. ^ to gr. 

So'dii Ben'zoas. Benzoate of so- 
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dium. A white, semicrystalline pow¬ 
der, soluble in water. Used in respi¬ 
ratory disorders, gout, rheumatism, and 
cystitis. Favors the elimination of 
uric acid. Dose, grs. 5. to grs. 15. 

So'dii Bicar'bonas. Bicarbonate 
of sodium. A white powder, soluble 
in 12 parts of cold water. It is an ant¬ 
acid. Dose, grs. 8 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Bisul'phis. Bisulphite of 
sodium. Opaque crystals, or a gran¬ 
ular powder, soluble in 4 parts of 
water. Acts like other sulphites. Dose, 
grs. 8 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Bo'ras. Borate of sodium 
or borax. A white, crystalline sub¬ 
stance, soluble in water. It is used in 
diphtheria, inflammation of mucous 
membranes, and infantile diarrhoea. 
Dose, grs. 8 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Bromi'dum. Bromide of 
sodium. Occurs in white crystals or a 
crystalline powder; soluble in water. 
Acts like bromide of potassium, but is 
more hypnotic and less depressing to 
the heart. Dose, grs. 8 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Carbo'nas. Carbonate of 
sodium. A crystalline salt soluble in 
water, and used as an antacid. Dose, 
grs. 8 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Carbo'nas Exsicca'tus. 
Dried carbonate of sodium. Carbonate 
of sodium deprived of its water of crys¬ 
tallization. Dose, grs. 5 to grs. 15. 

So'dii Chlo'ras. Chlorate of so¬ 
dium. A crystalline salt, soluble in 
water. Acts like chlorate of potassium. 
Dose, grs. 5 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Chlo'ridum. Chloride of 
sodium or common salt. A white salt, 
soluble in water. It is astringent and 
tonic in small doses, purgative and 
emetic in large. An article of uni¬ 
versal table use. 

So'dii Hypophos'phis. Hypo- 
phosphite of sodium. Occurs in plates 
or granular powder. Used to promote 
nutrition. Dose, grs. 8 to grs. 15. 

So'dii Hyposul'phis. Hyposul¬ 
phite of sodium. Occurs in large color¬ 
less plates. It is antiseptic, and has 
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been used in various disorders due to 
microorganisms. Dose, grs. 8 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Iod'idum. Iodide of sodium. 
Minute crystals, soluble in water. Acts 
like iodide of potassium. Dose, grs. 5 
to grs. 15. 

So'dii Ni'tras. Nitrate of sodium. 
Colorless crystals, soluble in water. 
Used in dysentery and as a diuretic. 
Dose, grs. 5. 

So'dii Phos'phas. Phosphate of 
sodium. Colorless, effervescent crys¬ 
tals, soluble in water. It is cathartic 
and a cholagogue. Dose, grs. 5 to 30. 

So'dii Pyrophos'phas. Pyrophos¬ 
phate of sodium. Colorless prisms, sol¬ 
uble in water. Used to make pyrophos¬ 
phate of iron. 

Sodii Salicy'las. Salicylate of so¬ 
dium. Crystalline plates or crystalline 
powder, soluble in water. Acts like 
salicylic acid, but is less irritant to the 
stomach. Dose, grs. 5 to grs. 30. 

So'dii Santoni'nas. Santoninate 
of sodium. Colorless crystals, soluble 
in water. It is too poisonous for safe 
use as a vermifuge. 

So'dii Sul'phas. Sulphate of so¬ 
dium or Glauber’s salts. Colorless, 
effervescent crystals, soluble in water. 
A saline cathartic of bad taste. Dose, 
drs. 1 to 4. 

So'dii Sul'phis. Sulphate of so¬ 
dium. Effervescent crystals, soluble in 
water. Used to arrest fermentation in 
cases of dilated stomach. Dose. grs. 
20 to dr. 1. 

So'dii Sulphocar'bolas. Sulpho- 
carbolate of sodium. Colorless prisms, 
soluble in water. Used in phthisis. 

Sod'omy. Buggery; carnal con¬ 
nection between persons of the same 
sex or with beasts. 

Soft Pal'ate. Palatum molle ; the 
soft, posterior portion of the palate, 
pendent between the mouth and the 
pharynx. 

Soft'ening. Ramollissement; mol¬ 
lifies; a diminution of the natural and 
healthy consistence of the organs. 


Soft'ening of the Brain. Mollifies 
cerebri; a chronic disease with degen¬ 
eration of the cerebral tissue and de¬ 
fect of function. 

Solana'cese, so-lan-ay-she-e. The 
name of a large natural order of ex¬ 
ogenous herbaceous plants, chiefly trop¬ 
ical, comprising the potato, tomato, to¬ 
bacco, Atropa Belladonna , etc. 

Sol'anine. An alkaloid obtained 
from several species of Solanum. 

Sol'anoid. (Lat. solanum , “the pota¬ 
to,’ and Gr. e7 dos, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling a potato ; applied to a form 
of cancer of tuberous character ( sola- 
noma ). 

Sola'num Duleama'ra. Woody 
nightshade; bitter-sweet; an indigenous 
plant. See Dulcamara. 

Sola'num Letha'le. Deadly sola¬ 
num ; deadly nightshade; Atropa Bel¬ 
ladonna. 

Sola'num Lycoper'sicum. The 

tomato-plant; Lycopersicumesculentum. 

Sola'num Melon'gena. The au¬ 
bergine or egg-plant. 

Sola'num Ni'grum. Black night¬ 
shade ; an indigenous plant formerly 
used as a diaphoretic and diuretic. 

Sola'num Tubero'sum. The Sola¬ 
num esculenfum or potato-plant, the sub¬ 
terranean tubers of which are the famil¬ 
iar potatoes. 

Solar Plexus. See Plexus. 

Sole'us. A muscle at the posterior 
part of the leg. See Muscle. 

Solida'go. Golden rod. A large 
genus of plants of the natural order 
Composite, native of the United States. 
Also, the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
leaves of the Solidago odora, the prop¬ 
erties of which are aromatic, carmin¬ 
ative, and stimulant. 

Solida'go Rig'Ida. A perennial 
plant of the United States, reputed to 
be astringent and tonic. 

Solida'go Vir'ga-Au'rea. A plant 
of Europe and the United States, be¬ 
lieved to be astringent, and recom¬ 
mended in urinary diseases and in in¬ 
ternal hemorrhage. 
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Solidiflea'tion. The process where¬ 
by certain bodies assume the solid form 
from mere reduction of temperature. 

So'lis Ie'tus. (Lat.) Sunstroke. 

Solitary Bundle. A strand of 
nerve-fibres in the medulla. 

So'llum. A species of tape-worm ; 
Taenia Solium. 

Solubil'ity. Capability of being 
dissolved. 

Solu'tion. (Lat. solvere , “ to dis¬ 
solve.”) Dissolving; diffusion of a 
solid in a liquid. A physical process 
by which we can dissolve a solid or a 
gas in a liquid. Also, the liquid prod¬ 
uct of solution. The liquid which 
effects solution is known as the solvent 
or menstruum. When the solvent can¬ 
not take up more it is said to be sat¬ 
urated. In Therapeutics, solution is 
the termination of a disease. Also, 
crisis. In Surgery, the laceration of 
the capsule of the crystalline lens with 
a needle to admit the aqueous humor 
for the purpose of dissolving a soft 
cataract. 

Solu'tion, Chem'ical. A solution 
in which the constituents of the com¬ 
pound undergo a chemical change. 

Solu'tion of Contin'uity. The 
separation of united parts or division 
of tissues, as from a wound. 

Solu'tion, Dry. A liquefaction of 
solid ingredients by means of heat, thus 
creating a solution. 

Solu'tion, G-annals. A prepara¬ 
tion for preserving animal substances, 
made by dissolving acetate of alumina 
in water. 

Solu'tion, Goadby’s. A prepara¬ 
tion for preserving animal substances, 
made with salt, corrosive sublimate, and 
water. 

Solu'tion, Gram’s. A solution of 
iodine and iodide of potassium in water; 
used in bacteriological processes. 

Solu'tion, Labarraque’s. The 
liquor sodae chloratae. Sodium hy¬ 
pochlorite solution, made by decom¬ 
posing a saturated solution of chlor¬ 
inated lime with an excess of sodium 


carbonate. It is a disinfectant, giving 
off chlorine and nascent oxygen. 

Solu'tion, Lugol’s. Liquor iodi 
compositus; a solution of iodine and 
potassium iodide. See Iodine. 

Solu'tion, Monsel’s. Solution of 
subsulphate of iron. Used as a styptic 
to arrest bleeding. See Iron. 

Solu'tion, Mor'ton’s. Used for 
injection into a spina bifida. Consists 
of 10 grains of iodine, 30 grains of 
iodide of potassium, and 1 ounce of 
glycerin. 

Solution, Muller’s. A fluid used 
to preserve nervous tissue, composed 
of potassium bichromate 45 parts, so¬ 
dium sulphate 20 parts, and water 2000 
parts. 

Sol'vent. (Lat. solvere , “ to dis¬ 
solve.”) An agent capable of dissolv¬ 
ing substances. A remedy to remove 
by solution obstructions and concre¬ 
tions. 

So'macule. (Dim. of Gr. ucojua, 
“ body.”) The hypothetical smallest 
subdivision of protoplasm retaining its 
physiological function. 

Som&tSl'ogy. (Gr. <r<5,ua, “body,” 
and X6yo<s, “ discourse.”) The science 
of human or other bodies. Anatomy. 

Somat'opleure. Outer leaf of 
the blastoderm. Also, outer layer of 
the mesoderm. 

Somatot'omy. (Gr. <ru>/j.a, “ body,” 
and riujvscv, 11 to cut.”) Anatomy. 

Somnam'bulism. (Lat. somnus, 
“ sleep,” and ambtdare, “ to walk. ’) 
Sleep-walking; the execution during 
sleep of actions that commonly take 
place during a state of consciousness. 
The disorder is of obscure etiology, 
and may occur in those who otherwise 
enjoy excellent health. The term ar¬ 
tificial somnambulism is applied to that 
peculiar condition into which it is 
claimed the operator can throw the 
subject under mesmeric or hypnotic 
influences. See Hypnotism. 

Somnif'era. (Lat. somnus , “ sleep,” 
and ferre , “ to bear.”) Somnifica; 
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agents inducing sleep; hypnotics and 
soporifics. 

Somniferous. (From the same.) 
Inducing sleep; hypnotic. 

SomniPoquy. (Lat. somnus, “sleep,” 
and loqui, “ to speak.”) Talking in 
sleep. 

Son'Itus. (Lat.) A sounding, as 
in the ears ; tinnitus aurium. 

Soot Wart. Chimney sweep’s can¬ 
cer ; epithelial cancer of the scrotum. 
See Cancer. 

Soot of Wood. A complex de¬ 
posit produced during the combustion 
of wood, and containing creasote, chlo¬ 
ride of potassium, sulphate of calcium, 
acetate of ammonium, etc. 

Sophistlca'tion, so-fis-ti-kay-shun. 
(Gr. <T<np«jTtx6s, “ deceitful.”) Adul¬ 
teration ; falsification. 

Sopho'ra. A genus of shrubs and 
trees of the natural order Leguminosx , 
including a number of species. 

Sopho'ra Heptaphyl'la. An exotic 
shrub, the seed and root of which are 
bitter, and have been employed in colic, 
dysentery, etc. 

Sopho'ra Specio'sa. A Texan 
tree, the seeds of which are poisonous, 
and yield a volatile liquid alkaloid 
called sophorine. 

Sopho'ra Tincto'ria. An Ameri¬ 
can plant, the root of which is un¬ 
pleasant and nauseous. The bark of 
the root in large doses acts as an emetic 
and cathartic. 

Sopho'rine. An alkaloid and active 
paralyzing poison obtained from the 
seeds of Sop kora speciosa. 

So'por. (Lat.) Sleep; profound 
sleep. 

Soporific. (Lat. sopor, “ sleep,” 
and facere , “ to make.”) Somniferous ; 
inducing sleep ; hypnotic. 

Sorbefa'cient. (Lat. sorbere, “ to 
suck in,” and facere, “ to make.”) An 
agent promoting absorption, such as 
bromine, iodine, galbanum, alkalies, etc. 

Sor'des, soar-deez. (Lat. sordere, 
“ to be dirty.”) Filth. Foul, viscid 


ulcerous discharge. Also, secretions 
collected about the teeth and lips in 
fever. 

Sore. Ulcerous or inflamed spot. 
Tender. 

Sore Throat. Pharyngitis. 

Sore'ness. Sore state; tenderness 
and painfulness. 

Souf'fle, soofll. (Fr.) A soft blow¬ 
ing sound. Auscultatory murmur; 
bruit. 

Soula'mea Ama'ra. A tree of 
the order Simarubacese, a native of the 
Moluccas and the Feejee Islands. It 
is exceedingly bitter in all its parts, 
and in some countries is employed as 
an emetic and tonic. 

Sound. A probe ; an exploring in¬ 
strument. A metal rod employed for 
sounding or ascertaining the presence 
of a calculus in the urinary bladder. 
Also, the auditory perception of vibra¬ 
tion. 

Sound, Bellocq’s. A metal canula, 
enclosing a curved spring, employed in 
plugging the posterior nares. 

Sound, U'terine. An instrument 
somewhat resembling a bougie, em¬ 
ployed for exploring the uterus. 

Sound'ing. Searching ; using the 
sound. 

Sound'ness. Unimpaired condition 
of an organ or function. 

Soundness of Mind. Sanity. 

South'em-wood. Artem isia abrota- 
num. 

Sozoi'odol. A white, odorless pow¬ 
der of antiseptic and antiparasitic prop¬ 
erties ; chemically, a compound of so¬ 
dium or potassium with diiodparaphe- 
nol sulphonie acid. 

Space, Maxillo-pharyng-e'al. A 
triangular interval between the side of 
the pharynx and the ramus of the 
lower jaw. 

Spagyr'ic. Chemical. 

Sp&g-'yrism. Chemism. 

Spanse'mia, spa-ne-me-ah. (Gr. 
ffitavos, “ poor,” and alga, “ blood.”) 
Poverty of the blood; cachaemia; state 
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of the blood in which the quantity of 
red corpuscles is diminished. 

Spanse'mic. Pertaining to spande¬ 
mia ; also, an agent which, by protracted 
use, is thought to impoverish the blood. 

Span'ish Flies. Cantharides. 

Span'ish White. White bismuth ; 
subnitrate of bismuth. 

Sparag'ma. (Gr. cnzapay/io 9 , “ con¬ 
vulsion.”) Convulsion; cramp. Lacera¬ 
tion. 

Spargano'sis. (Gr. <nzapyaio , to 
swell.”) Erasmus Wilson’s term for 
elephantiasis arabum, or Barbadoes leg. 
The word has also been used for phleg¬ 
masia dolens and for spargosis. 

Spargo'sis. (From the same.) Ex¬ 
cessive distension of the breasts with 
milk. Also, sparganosis. 

SpariPlium. Vaginal injection. 

Spar'teine. An oily, viscid base, 
constituting the narcotic principle of 
the Spar them Scoparium or common 
broom. 

Spar'tium, spar-she-um. (Gr. 
(Tpap-nj, “ rope.”) A Linnasan genus of 
the natural order Leguminosse. 

Spar'tium Jun'ceum. Genista 
Hispanica. Spanish broom. A small 
European shrub of the natural order 
Leguminosse , the seeds of which are 
diuretic and tonic, and have been em¬ 
ployed in dropsy. 

Spasm. (Lat. spasmus , from Gr. 
a-au >, to “ draw.”) Cramp ; convul¬ 
sion ; sudden involuntary muscular con¬ 
traction. One muscle or many may be 
involved ; “ convulsion ” implies many. 
Clonic spasm involves agitation of the 
muscles; and tonic, constant contraction 
of a muscle, etc. 

Spasm, C&rpoped'al. A local 
spasm in infantile convulsions, wherein 
the thumbs are flexed and adducted 
and the hands and feet rigidly bent. 
It is often characterized by excessive 
dyspncea and loud inspiratory noise, 
and appears to be connected with den¬ 
tal irritation. 

Spasm, Clon'ic. A series of mus¬ 


cular contractions with intervening re¬ 
laxations. 

Spasm, Constrictive. Spasm which 
constricts or narrows a passage or a 
tube. 

Spasm, Cyclon'ic. The simulta¬ 
neous contraction of many muscles. 

Spasm, Ton'ic. Fixed muscular 
contraction. 

Spasm, Writer’s. Writer’s cramp. 
A paralytic condition of the muscles 
which assist in holding the pen, arising 
from over-use, and accompanied by spas¬ 
modic contraction when writing is at¬ 
tempted. Wood calls it an occupation 
neurosis, and there are many others of 
these neuroses, varying in their location 
with the muscles overworked. Semp¬ 
stress’s cramp ; hammer palsy ; dan¬ 
cer’s palsy; telegrapher’s cramp, etc. 
are examples. 

Spas'mo. Spasmodic diseases. 

Spasmodic. Pertaining to spasms. 

Spasmology. A treatise on spasms 
or convulsions. 

Spasmo-paral'ysis. A muscular 
condition, half spasm, half paralysis. 

Spasmophil'ia. Tendency to con¬ 
vulsion. 

Spas'mus. Full of spasm. 

Sp&s'tic. (Gr. Gnaut, to “ con¬ 
vulse.”) Drawing. Inducing, or cha¬ 
racterized by, spasm or contraction. 
Spasmodic* 

Sp&s'tiea. (From the same.) Agents 
augmenting muscular irritability and 
inducing spasm or convulsions. 

Sp&t'ula. A broad, knife-like in¬ 
strument for spreading ointments, etc. 

Spay'ing. (Gr. <r-aoj, to “ draw.”) 
Extirpating the ovaries ; castration of 
a female animal. 

Specialist, spesh-al-ist. One de¬ 
voted to special lines of practice or 
science, as the treatment of a particu¬ 
lar organ or of certain classes of dis¬ 
order. 

Spe'cies, spe-sheez. Particular sort; 
a group of similar organic beings; a 
division of scientific classification, con- 
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sisting of a series or congeries of in¬ 
dividuals having common character¬ 
istics sufficiently marked to separate 
them from other groups—an assem¬ 
blage of species often forming a genus. 

Spegif'ic. Peculiar; special; ap¬ 
plied to a remedy considered infallible 
or peculiarly efficacious in certain affec¬ 
tions, as quinine for intermittents, mer¬ 
cury for syphilis, sulphur for scabies, 
etc. Also, a syphilitic disorder or rem¬ 
edy. 

Specific Disease. Zymotic. Ap¬ 
plied to a disease considered to have 
its distinct cause, principle, or “ con- 
tagium.” 

Specific Grav'ity. The weight or 
density of a substance compared with 
some standard substance. The com¬ 
parative weight of equal bulks of 
different bodies. The ratio of the 
weight of a body to that of an equal 
volume of some conventional standard, 
usually water in the case of liquids or 
solids, and air in the case of a gas or 
vapor. 

Specif ic-Grav'ity Beads. Lovi’s 
beads. Hollow beads with projecting 
tails, used to estimate the density of a 
liquid. 

Specif ic-Grav'ity Bottle. A bot¬ 
tle known to contain a certain weight 
of water, used to determine the specific 
gravity of other fluids. 

Specific'ity. Specific character. 

Spe 9 ll'lum. (Lat. specio, to “ ex¬ 
amine.’") A probe. 

Spee'tra, Aud'itory. Subjective 
sensation of musical sounds, without 
external cause, during the wakeful 
state. 

Spec'troscope. (From Lat. spec¬ 
trum, and Gr. ffxmrslv, “ to examine. ’) 
Instrument for the formation and ex¬ 
amination of spectra. 

Spee'trum. (Lat.,an “appearance.” 
PI. spectra .) A band of light from a 
ray decomposed by a prism ; a figure 
seen or imagined. 

Spee'trum Anal'ysis. Spectrom¬ 
etry ; a method of chemical analysis 


by which the presence of metals is de¬ 
tected by examination of their luminous 
rays evolved when heated. 

.Spec'ulum, spek-yu-lum. (Lat., 
“ X mirror.”) A glass. A surgical in¬ 
strument to dilate an orifice for the ex¬ 
amination of a cavity. 

Spend'ing. Ejaculation of semen. 

Sperm. (Lat. mzeiptiv, to “ sow.”) 
Sperma ; semen ; seed ; seminal fluid ; 
the thick whitish fecundating fluid of 
the male secreted by the testicles, to 
be ejaculated through the urethra into 
the vagina during copulation. Also, 
spermaceti. 

Sperm'-Qell. A cell contained in 
the liquor seminis in which spermatozoa 
are produced. 

Sperma. Sperm. Semen. 

Spermacje'tl. (Gr. aizippa, “semen,” 
and xrjTog, “whale.”) Cetaceum. A 
white, crystalline, fatty substance found 
in the head of the white whale (/ J %- 
seter macrocephalus). 

Spermacra'sia. Defective condi¬ 
tion of the semen. 

Spermat'ic. Pertaining to sperm ; 
seminal. S. Arteries. (See Artery.) 
S. Canal, inguinal canal; the oblique 
space in the abdominal parietes, near 
Poupart’s ligament, which transmits 
the spermatic cord. (See Canal.) S. 
Cord, testicular cord ; the suspensory 
pedicle of the testis; a cord consisting 
of the vessels, nerves, and lymphatics 
which pass to and from the testis with 
the vas deferens, enclosed in several 
tunics or fascise. S. Ganglion. (See 
Ganglion.) S. Plexuses. (See 
Plexus.) S. Veins. See Vein. 

Sper'matin. Mucilaginous seminal 
principle. 

Sper'matoblast. (Gr. ar.lppa, “ se¬ 
men,” and fiXaGTos, “ germ.”) Proto¬ 
plasmic body of seminal tubules. 

Spermat'o 9 ele. (Gr. <ttt 6ppa, “se¬ 
men,” and xrjXrj, “ tumor.”) Swelling 
of the testicle or epididymis. Also, 
cirsocele; varicocele. 

Spermatoclem'ma. Involuntary 
seminal pollution. 
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Spermato-cysti'tis. Inflammation 
of the vesiculae seminales. 

Spermat'ocyte. Epithelial cell 
from which a spermatozoon develops. 

Spermatoph'orous. Seminiferous. 

Spermatopoiet'ic. (Gr. <tk ippa, 
“ semen,” and nocsw, to “ make.”) Pro¬ 
ducing semen ; promoting seminal se¬ 
cretion. 

Spermatorrhoe'a. (Gr. a-xippa , 
“ semen,” and fiecv, “ to flow.”) Seminal 
flux. Involuntary seminal emission. 
Emission of sperm without copulation. 
If simultaneous with erection or after 
its subsidence, it is termed spasmodic; 
if it occurs during sleep, it is sperma¬ 
torrhoea dormientium. 

Spermatoz'chesis. Deficiency of 
semen. 

Spermatozo'a. (PI. of spermato¬ 
zoon; Gr. oxlppa , “semen,” and Z&ov, 
“animal.”) Spermatozoids; the micro¬ 
scopic fecundating seminal elements. 
They consist of a flattened oval body 
and a long, slender tail. 

Spermatozo'ids. (Gr. <rnippa, “se¬ 
men,” C <pov, “ animal,” and eldos, “ re¬ 
semblance.”) Spermatozoa. 

Sper'mine. A leucomaine found 
in sperma. 

Sph&^elated, sfas-elay-ted. (Gr. 
cT<pd-/.zh)<i , “ gangrene.”) Affected with 
sphacelus ; mortified. 

Sphacelism, sfas-e-lizm. (From 
the same.) Phrenitis ; cerebral inflam¬ 
mation. Also, gangrenous progress; 
sphacelation ; sphacelus. 

SphaCelus, sfas-e-lus. (From the 
same.) Cold gangrene ; sloughing; 
complete mortification. 

Sphserobacte'ria. See Bacteria. 

Sphagias'mus. Impeded venous 
circulation in the neck and head. 

Sphe'noid, sfe-noyd. (Gr. <r<pijv, 
“wedge,” and eido?, “resemblance.”) 
Cuneiform ; wedge-shaped. S. Bone. 
See Bone. 

Sphenoid'al. Pertaining to the 
sphenoid bone. 


Spheno-max'illary Pis'sure. A 
fissure at the inner side and upper part 
of the zygomatic fossa. 

Spheno-max'illary Fos'sa. A 
small space at the angle of junction 
of the spheno-maxillary and pterygo- 
maxillary fissures. 

Spheno-pal'atine Artery. (See 
Artery.) S. Foramen. (See Fora¬ 
men.) S. Ganglion, the largest of 
the cranial ganglia, situated in the 
spheno-maxillary fossa. (See Gan¬ 
glion.) S. Nerves, two branches of 
the superior maxillary nerve. 

Spherobacte'rium. Micrococcus. 

Sphe'roid, sfe-royd. (Gr. <T(palpa, 
“ globe,” and eldo?, “ resemblance.”) 
Resembling a sphere. 

Spherom/eter. An instrument to 
determine the curvature of lens sur¬ 
face, etc. 

Sphine'ter, sfingk-ter. (Gr. a<pcyyscv, 
to “ contract.”) A circular muscle 
closing a natural orifice. 

Sphine'ter A'ni. A thin layer of 
muscular fibres surrounding the anus 
like an ellipse. 

Sphine'ter Oris. Orbicularis oris. 

Sphyg'mic, sfig-mik. (Gr. <r<puyp6?, 
“ pulse.”) Pertaining to the pulse. 

Sphyg 'mogram, sfig - mo - gram. 

Sphygmographic tracing. 

Sphyg'mograph. (Gr. ff<puyp6$, 
“ pulse,” and ypdcptiv. “ to write.”) An 
instrument to record the form and force 
of arterial pulsations. 

Sphygmol'ogy, sfig-mol-o-je. (Gr. 
a<poyp6 <;, “ pulse,” and Myo$, “ dis¬ 
course.”) The science of the pulse. 

Sphygmom'eter. (Gr. <T<puyp6s, 
“ pulse,” and pirpov, “ measure.”) An 
instrument to measure the frequency 
and force of the pulse, or to render 
the action of the arteries apparent to 
the eye. 

Sphygmoscope. Sphygmometer. 

Sphygmosys'tole. The time dur¬ 
ing which the pulse is influenced by the 
the cardiac systole. 
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Sphyg'motechny. The art of 
pulse-examination. 

Spi'ea. (Lat., “ spike.”) A spiral 
surgical bandage. See Bandage. 

Sple'ula. (Dim. of Lat. spica , 
“ spike.”) A splinter or needle-like 
fragment of bone, etc. 

Spige'lia. Pinkroot. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Loganiacese , 
comprising many species, all natives of 
America. Also, the name (U. S. Ph.) 
for the rhizome and rootlets of Spige¬ 
lia Marilandica. It is a powerful an¬ 
thelmintic. 

Spige'lia Gentianoi'des. A peren¬ 
nial plant, a native of Florida. 

Spige'lia Manlan'dlca. Indian 
or Carolina pink; Spigelia Lonicera. 
A perennial herb of the Southern and 
Western United States, extensively 
used as an anthelmintic. 

Spig'eline. A bitter, nauseous, al¬ 
kaloid obtained from the root of Spige¬ 
lia Marilandica and Spigelia anthelmia. 

Spilo'ma. Naevus. 

Spllopla'nia. (Gr. irnttos, “ spot,” 
and 7rAavr>9, “ wandering.”) Applied to 
the red spots which appear in ele¬ 
phantiasis Grmcorum. 

Spi'lus. (Gr. <T7rob)?,“spot.”) A mole 
or pigmentary naevus. 

Spl'na. A thorn ; a spinous pro¬ 
cess. Also, the spine or backbone. 

Spi'na Bi'fida. Cleft spine ; a con¬ 
genital affection in which the spinous 
processes and laminae of some of the 
vertebrae are cleft, and there protrudes 
a hernia of the spinal membranes. See 
Hydrorrhachitis. 

Spi'na Vento'sa. An osseous for¬ 
mation beneath the periosteum of long 
bones. 

Spi'nal. (Lat. spina, “ spine.”) Per¬ 
taining to the spine or vertebral col¬ 
umn. 

Spi'nal Accessory. See Nerve. 

Spi'nal Arteries. See Artery. 

Spi'nal Column. Vertebral col¬ 
umn. 


Spi'nal Cord. Medulla or marrow 
of the spine; the neural structure of 
the vertebral canal; portion of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system within spinal canal. 

Spi'nal Curvature. The name of 
certain deformities of the spine, the 
three chief forms of which are lat¬ 
eral, the convexity occurring on one 
side ; posterior , or excurvation, affect¬ 
ing chiefly the cervical and dorsal 
regions; anterior , angular, or Pott's 
curvature , about the mid-dorsal region. 

Spi'nal Irrita'tion. Applied to 
certain functional disorders of the spinal 
cord and its nerves. 

Spi'nal Marrow. Medulla spinalis ; 
the spinal cord. 

Spi'nal Meningi'tis. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the membranes of the spinal 
cord. 

Spi'nal Nerves. See Nerve. 

Spinalis. See Muscle. 

Spine. (Lat. spina, “ a thorn.”) 
Spina. A crest, as of bone. Spinal 
column. The collection of vertebrae 
forming the vertebral column, so called 
from the thorn-like processes of these 
bones. 

Spini'tis. (Lat. spina, “ spine,” and 
Gr. suftix - itis, “ inflammation.”) A 
hybrid term for inflammation of the 
spine. Myelitis. 

Spl'nous. Thorn-like. 

Spin'therism. (Gr. antvdepiZto, “to 
emit sparks.”) Synchisis scintillans; 
sensation of sparks before the eyes. 

Spirae'a. A genus of herbs of the 
natural order Rosacese, natives of Eu¬ 
rope, United States, Japan, etc. Also, 
the name for the root of Spirsea to- 
vientosa (hardback). It is astringent, 
and has been given in diarrhoea, dysen¬ 
tery, cholera infantum, etc. 

Spirse'a Filipen'dula. Drop-wort, 
an herbaceous plant of England. The 
root is astringent and contains tannin. 

Spirse'a Loba'ta. Queen of the 
prairie, a perennial herb of Ohio, Illi¬ 
nois, etc. It yields an oil resembling 
the oil of wintergreen. 
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Spirse'a Ulma'ria. Meadow-sweet, 
a perennial European herb, the flowers 
of which are reputed diuretic and dia¬ 
phoretic, and yield salicylous acid by 
distillation. The root is tonic. 

Spl'ral. (Lat. spira, “ coil.’ : ) Wind¬ 
ing in the manner of a screw. 

Spi'ral Bandage. The common 
roller, applied spirally round a limb. 
See Bandage. 

Spiril'lum. Spiral sehizomycetes. 
See Bacteria. 

Spir'it. (Lat.) Spiritus. An al¬ 
coholic solution of volatile principles, 
made from a pure drug by solution or 
distillation. 

Spir'it of Wine. 1. Rectified—al¬ 
cohol. 2. Weaker—proof-spirit. 

Spirituo'sa et AEthe'rea. A class 
of diffusible stimulants which includes 
wine, alcoholic liquors, and ethers. 

Spir'ituous. Containing spirit; al¬ 
coholic. 

Spir'itus. (Lat.) Spirit. Alco¬ 
hol or a liquor containing much of 
it. The more important are: S. 
jiE'theris, 30 parts of ether and 70 
parts of alcohol. S. JE'theris Com- 
pos'itus, Hoffmann’s anodyne; 30 
parts of stronger ether, 67 parts of 
alcohol, 3 parts of ethereal oil. S. 
^'theris Nitro'si, sweet spirit of 
nitre; an alcoholic solution of ethyl 
nitrite, containing 5 per cent, of crude 
ether. S. AE'theris Sulphu'rici, 
aether ; sulphuric ether. S. Ammo'- 
niae, an alcoholic solution of ammonia, 
containing 10 per cent, by weight of 
this gas. S. Ammo'nise Aromat'- 
icus, 40 parts of carbonate of ammo¬ 
nium, 100 parts of water of ammonia, 
12 parts of oil of lemon, 1 part of oil 
of lavender, 1 part of oil of pimenta, 
and 700 parts of alcohol; water to make 
1000 parts. S. An'isi, oil of anise 10 
parts, alcohol 90 parts. S. Cam'phorse, 
10 parts of camphor, 70 parts of alcohol, 
20 parts of water. S. Chlorofor'mi, 10 
parts of purified chloroform, 90 parts 
of alcohol. S. Cinnamo'mi, 10 parts 
of oil of cinnamon, 90 parts of alco¬ 


hol. S. Frumen'ti, spirit of grain; 
whisky. An alcoholic liquid made by 
distilling grain, and containing from 50 
to 58 per cent, by volume of absolute 
alcohol. S. Gaulthe'riae, 3 parts of 
oil of gaultheria, 97 parts of alcohol. 
S. Junip'eri, 3 parts of oil of juniper, 
97 parts of alcohol. It closely resem¬ 
bles Holland gin. S. Junip'eri Com- 
pos'itus, 10 parts of oil of juniper, 1 
part of oil of caraway, 1 part of oil 
of fennel, 3000 parts of alcohol, water 
to make 5000 parts. S. Limo'nis, 
spirit or essence of lemon ; 6 parts oil 
of lemon, 4 parts lemon-peel, alcohol 
to make 100 parts. S. Men'thse 
Piperi'tae, spirit or essence of pep¬ 
permint ; 10 parts oil of peppermint, 
1 part powdered peppermint ; alcohol 
to make 100 parts. S. Men'thse Vir'- 
idis, spirit or essence of spearmint; 
10 parts oil of spearmint, 1 part pow¬ 
dered spearmint, alcohol to make 100 
parts. S. Mindere'ri, liquor ammoniae 
acetatis. S. Myr'cise, bay rum ; 16 parts 
oil of myrcia, 1 part oil of orange-peel, 
1 part oil of pimenta, 1000 parts of alco¬ 
hol, 782 parts of water. S. Myris'- 
ticse, spirit of nutmeg; 3 parts oil of 
nutmeg, 97 parts of alcohol. S. Odo- 
ra'tus, cologne-water; 16 parts oil of 
bergamot, 8 parts oil of lemon. 8 parts 
oil of rosemary, 4 parts oil of lavender- 
flowers, 4 parts oil of orange-flowers, 2 
parts acetic ether, 158 parts water, 800 
parts alcohol. S. Rectifica'tus, dilute 
alcohol. Specific gravity, .838, con¬ 
taining 16 per cent, of water. S. Ten'- 
uior, proof spirit; diluted alcohol of 
specific gravity, .920, which contains 
49 per cent, pure alcohol. S. Vi'ni 
Gal'lici, brandy. An alcoholic liquid 
made by distilling fermented grapes. 
According to the Pharmacopoeia it 
should be at least four years old. Al¬ 
coholic strength is 46 to 55 per cent, 
by volume. 

Spirobacte'ria. See Bacteria. 

Spi'rograph. (Lat. spirare, “ to 
breathe,” and Gir. ypa<pecv, “ to write.”) 
Instrument for the graphic record of 
respiratory movements, analogous to 
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the sphygmograph. The term is hybrid; 
the purer form would be pnceograph 
(from Gr. itvocrj, “ a breathing.”) 

Spirom'eter. (Lat. spirare, “ to 
breathe,” and Gr. geTpov, “ measure.”) 
An unclassical term for an instrument 
to measure respirations and chest ca¬ 
pacity. Pnoeometer would be the purer 
form (see preceding article). 

Spi'rophore. Instrument for pro¬ 
ducing artificial respiration. 

Spiroscope. Spirometer. 

Spis'sated. (Lat. spissus, “ thick.”) 
Thickened ; inspissated. 

Spitting 1 of Blood. Haemoptysis. 

Spittle. Saliva; sputum. 

Splanch'nic, splangk-nik. (Gr. 
<TTzXdyyvov , “ viscus.”) Pertaining to 
the viscera. 

Splanch'nic Cav'ities. Applied 
to the three great cavities of the body 
—cranium, chest, and abdomen. 

Splanchnic Nerves. See Nerve. 

Splanch'nica. (Gr. aizXayyyav?) Dis¬ 
eases or remedies affecting the bowels. 

Splanchnol'ogy, splangk-nol-o-je. 
(Gr. (T-Xayyvov, “ viscus,” and Aoyo$, 
“ discourse.”) A treatise on, or the 
science of, the viscera. 

Splanchnot'omy. (Gr. tnrXdyyvov, 
“ viscus,” and to pi}. “ a cutting.”) Dis¬ 
section of the viscera. 

Splay'-foot. A flattened instead of 
concave state of the sole of the foot. 

Spleen. (Gr. or.krjv.') A soft, vascu¬ 
lar, red, oval organ of obscure function 
situated behind the cardiac end of the 
stomach. 

Splen&Pgi&. (Gr. a-Xrjv, “ spleen,” 
and aXyo^ “ pain.”) Pain in the spleen. 

Splenaux'e. Splenic enlargement. 

Spl&n'eulus. A supplementary 
spleen. 

Splenec'tasis. Splenauxe. 

Splenec'tomy. (Gr. ffirfojv, “spleen,” 
and ixTogyj, “ excision.”) Extirpation 
of the spleen. 

Splenem'phraxis. (Gr. <r-Xrjv, 
“spleen,” and kp<fpa<7<no , to “obstruct,”) 


Congestion of the spleen. See Ague- 
cake. 

SplSn'ic. (Gr. <nzfojv, “ spleen.”) 
Splenetic. Pertaining to the spleen. 

S. Artery. (See Artery.) S. Fever, 
charbon ; Siberian plague. S. Plexus. 
(See Plexus.) S. Vein. See Vein. 

Splen'ica. (Gr. <ri;?.rjv, “ spleen.”) 
Agents affecting the spleen. 

Splenifica'tion. Conversion into 
spleen-like tissue. Splenization. 

Spleni'tis. (Gr. ffnXijv, “ spleen,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Lien- 
itis ; inflammation of the spleen. 

Sple'nium. Posterior thickened 
border of the corpus callosum. 

Sple'nius. A muscle of the back. 
See Muscle. 

Spleniza'tion. (Gr. <nrLyv, “spleen.”) 
Applied to the state of the lung in the 
first or second stage of pneumonia, in 
which its tissue resembles that of the 
spleen. 

Splenohse'mia. (Gr. <T7tArjv, 

“ spleen,” and al/xa, “ blood.”) Splenic 
hyperaemia. 

Sple'noid. (Gr. ffnArjv, “ spleen,” 
and eid<> 9 , “ resemblance.”) Like the 
spleen. 

Spleno'ma. Splenic tumor. 

SplenSt'omy. Splenic dissection 
or incision. 

Splint. A piece of thin material to 
retain fractured parts in apposition. S., 
Bavarian, a form of plaster-of-Paris 
dressing for fractures. S., Bond’s, a 
form of splint used to retain fractures 
of the lower end of the radius in posi¬ 
tion. S., Desault’s, a long splint oc¬ 
casionally used to secure extension in 
fractures of the femur. S., Ham¬ 
mond’s Wire, a splint used in cases of 
fractured lower jaw, and consisting of ; 
wire loops passed round the teeth on 
either side of the fracture. S., Nela- 
ton's, a pistol-shaped splint for frac¬ 
tures of the lower end of the radius. 
S., Stromeyer’s, one consisting of 
two portions attached by a hinge, and 
so arranged that it can be fixed at any 
angle. Used in fractures of the lower 
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end of the radius, the hinge being placed 
in the bend of the elbow. 

Splint-bone. Fibula. 

Split'-cloth. A bandage for the 
head, consisting of a central part and 
six or eight tails. 

Spon'dyle. (Gr. <j-6vSuXos.') Ver¬ 
tebra. 

Spondylitis. (Gr. axwduXo?, “ ver¬ 
tebra,” and suffix -itis ,“ inflammation.”) 
Vertebral inflammation. Pott’s disease. 

Spondylolisthe'sis. Vertebral dis¬ 
location. 

Sponge, spunj. Spongia. A porous 
marine substance composed of the 
fibrous skeleton of the animal from 
which the gelatinous flesh has been re¬ 
moved. It is found attached to rocks, 
etc. at the bottom of the sea. 

Sponge'-Tent. Spongia prseparata. 

Spon'gia. (Lat.; from Gr. a-oyyoq.') 
Sponge. Formerly the name (U. S. 
Ph.) for Spongia officinalis. Sponge is 
valuable in surgical operations, and 
burnt sponge, owing to the presence 
of iodine, has been recommended in 
goitre, glandular swellings of a scrof¬ 
ulous nature, and in cutaneous erup¬ 
tions of long standing. S. Qera'ta, 
waxed sponge; Spongia prseparata. 
S. Offiqina'lis, common sponge. S. 
Praepara'ta, prepared sponge ; sponge- 
tent. Instruments made by coating 
sponge with a mixture of lard and 
wax ; used for dilating small openings, 
chiefly the os uteri. 

Sponglopl'line. (Gr. axoyyog, 
“sponge,” and i tcAo$, “felt.”) Sponge 
and wool coated on one side with caout¬ 
chouc. It is used as a substitute for 
poultices. 

Spong'y Bones. A name of the 
turbinal bones of the nose, so called 
because so full of cancelli. 

Spontaneous. (Lat. sponte, “vol¬ 
untarily.”) Occurring without direct 
apparent cause or external agency, as 
diseases or fractures. S. Combus'- 
tion. (See Combustion.) S. Gen¬ 
eration, hetcrogenesis; the theory 
that infusoria may develop during pu¬ 


trefaction without the pre-existence of 
germs of any kind. Abiogenesis 
(?• *>•)• 

Spor&d'ic, spo-rad-ik. (Gr. axo- 
paduoq, “scattered.”) Scattered, iso¬ 
lated, occurring in single cases; ap¬ 
plied to diseases arising from occasional 
causes, and attacking a few persons at 
a time; the reverse of epidemic; also 
distinguished from endemic. 

Spore. Sporule; the cryptogamic 
analogue of seed. 

Spotted Fever. An acute infec¬ 
tious specific fever accompanied with a 
rash or eruption. See Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis. 

Sprain. Strain ; a violent straining 
of ligaments without dislocation. 

Spur. The angle at which the ar¬ 
teries leave a cavity or trunk. Also, 
ergot. 

Sputa, Num'mular. Applied to 
sputa containing masses flattened like 
coins ; common in phthisis. See Num¬ 
mular. 

Sputa, Prune-juice. Applied to 
sputa resembling prune-juice, occurring 
in the purulent stage of pneumonia. 

Sputum. (PI. sputa; Lat. spuere, 
“ to spit.”) Spittle ; sputamen ; saliva ; 
any expectorated matter. 

Squa/ma. (Lat.) A lamina or 
scale. 

Squa/mse. (PI. of squama .) Ap¬ 
plied to various cutaneous diseases, such 
as lepra, psoriasis, pityriasis, eczema, 
and ichthyosis. 

Squa/mous. (Lat. squama, “scale.”) 
Scaly; covered with scales; having a 
scale-like appearance or structure. 

Squa/mous Bone. The scaly por¬ 
tion or upper part of the temporal 
bone. 

Squa/mous Suture. Suture join¬ 
ing the squamous portion of the tem¬ 
poral bone and the parietal. 

Squar'ra Ton'dens. Alopecia. 

Squill, skwil. Bulb of the sea-onion, 
or Scilla maritima; of diuretic and ex¬ 
pectorant properties. See Scilla. 
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Squin&n'qy. Cynanche; quinsy. 

Squint'ing. Strabismus. 

Sta/dlum. (Lat., from Gr. azadtov.) 
Course ; stage ; period ; as, stadium 
caloris , or hot stage of a disease; sta¬ 
dium melancholicum, or initiatory period 
of insanity. 

Staff. A grooved metal instrument 
to guide the gorget or knife in lith¬ 
otomy. 

Stage. Stadium. The period or 
degree of a disease. 

Stagna'tion. (Lat. stagnum,“ pool.”) 
Morbid retardation of circulation. 

Stain'ing. Applied to the use of 
various dyes for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing tissues, microorganisms, etc. more 
readily distinguishable. 

Sta'men. (Lat.) The male organ 
of fructification in plants. 

Stam'Ina. (Lat.) Force ; strength ; 
vigor of constitution. 

Stam'mering. Stuttering. Hesi¬ 
tating, interrupted articular utterance. 
Balbuties ( q. v.). 

Stan'num. (Lat.) Tin ; plumbum 
album. The Ph. name for powder or 
filings of tin. 

Stape'dius. (From stapes.) A mus¬ 
cle of the middle ear. See Muscle. 

Sta'pes. (Lat., “ a stirrup.”) An 
ossicle of the middle ear. See Bone. 

Staphlsa'gria. (Gr. aza<p(s, “ vine,” 
and aypuKi, “ wild.”) Stavesacre. The 
name for the seeds of Delphinium 
Staphisagria. Internally they are a 
violent drastic, and an ointment pre¬ 
pared from them is used to destroy 
lice, etc. 

Staph'yle. (Gr. ffza<puXij, “ grape.”) 
The uvula. 

Staph'ylis. (From the same.) The 
nipple. 

Staphyli'tis. (Gr. (TzayoXrj , “ grape ” 
—uvula, and suffix -itis, “inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the uvula. 
Uvulitis. 

Staphyl'ium. Mammary nipple. 

Staphylococ'cus. A class of mi¬ 
crobes occurring in irregular masses. 


Staphylo'ma. (Gr. azayuXrj) 
“ grape,” and suffix -oma, “ tumor.”) 
Uva; a protrusion of any of the coats 
of the eye. It consists chiefly of pro¬ 
trusion of the cornea or of the sclerotic. 
When the bulging occurs in several 
places it is called racemose. 

Staph'yloplasty. (Gr. aza<puXrj, 

“grape,” the palate, and r.Xaaaai, to 
“form.”) Plastic surgery of the palate. 

Staphylopto'sis. (Gr. azacpvX.g, 

“ grape,” uvula, and tzz axri?, “ a fall¬ 
ing.”) Elongation of the uvula. 

St&phylor'rhaphy. (Gr. arayuXrj, 
“grape,” palate,” and fiafg, “suture.”) 
Suture of cleft palate. 

Staphylo'sis. Staphyloma. 

St&phylot'omy. (Gr. aza<puXrj, 

“ grape,” uvula, and zogr h “ a cut¬ 

ting.”) Abscission of the uvula. 

Starch. (Lat. amylum; Gr. ap.uXov.') 
Formula, C 6 Hi 0 O 5 . A common vegeta¬ 
ble, proximate principle extracted from 
the roots, tubes, and stems of various 
plants, particularly from the grains of 
wheat and other cereal grasses. 

Sta'sis. (Gr. azaavs.') A standing; 
stagnation of the blood. 

Statistics, Vital. Medical sta¬ 
tistics. The statistics of mortality, dis¬ 
tribution of diseases, etc. The appli¬ 
cation of numbers and collocation of 
facts with reference to medical sub¬ 
jects. 

Status Epilep'ticus. A continuous 
epileptic convulsive condition, an unin- 
termittent series of epileptic attacks. 

Staurople'gia. (Gr. azavpo?, 
“ cross,” and -Xrjyrp “ stroke.”) Crossed 
hemiplegia; paralysis of the upper 
limb on one side and the lower limb 
on the other. 

Steam. The vapor of water; the 
elastic fluid into which water is con¬ 
verted by the application of heat. 

Ste&p'sin, step-sin. (Gr. azlap, “fat,” 
and 7 re0£c, “ digestion.”) A digestive 
ferment found in pancreatic juice. 

Ste'ar. (Gr. azlap.) Sevum. 
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Ste&r'ic. (Gr. oriap, “ suet.”) Re¬ 
lating to fat; an acid yielded by fat. 
A firm, white, wax-like substance, used 
as a substitute for wax in making can¬ 
dles. 

Ste'arin. (From the same.) A 
glyceride of stearic acid. 

Stearop'ten. (Gr. oriap, “ suet,” 
and TZTTjVos, “ volatile.”) The crystal¬ 
line substance of volatile oils. 

Ste&rrhoe'a. (Gr. oriap, “ fat,” and 
pscv, “ to flow.”) Sebaceous flux ; aug¬ 
mented secretion of the sebifarous or¬ 
gans. Seborrhcea ( q . v .). 

Ste'atin. Stearin. 

Ste'atcxjele. (Gr. or iap, “ fat,” and 
xrjkrj, “ tumor.”) A suety scrotal tu¬ 
mor. Liparocele. 

Ste&to'ma. (Gr. oriap, “ fat,” and 
suftix -oma, “ tumor.”) An encysted 
tumor containing a fatty substance. 
Lipoma. 

Ste&torrhoe'a. (Gr. oriap, “ fat,’’ 
and /Jsjv, “ to flow.”) A fatty discharge, 
as from the bowels. 

Ste&to'sis. (Gr. oriap, “ fat,” and 
suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Fatty de¬ 
generation or infiltration. The progress 
of steatoma. 

Ste&tozo'on Follieulo'rum. (Gr. 
or iap, “ fat,” and Zwnv, “ animal.”) 
Erasmus Wilson’s name for the acarns 
or demodex folliculorum. 

Steel. Chalybs. A combination 
of iron and carbon. 

Stegno'sis. (Gr. oreyvajotg.) A 
checking of discharges. 

Steguot'ic. Pertaining to or pro¬ 
ducing stegnosis; astringent. 

Stel'la. (Lat., “ a star.”) Stellated 
or -)Glike bandage. 

Stenoear'dia. (Gr. orevos, “ nar¬ 
row,” and xapdca, “ heart.”) Contracted 
heart; cardiac atrophy. Also, angina 
pectoris. 

Stenocho'ria. (Gr. orevog, “ nar¬ 
row,” and /ajpog, “ space.”) Contrac¬ 
tion ; narrowness, especially of the lach¬ 
rymal passages. 

Steno’s Duct. Preferably, Stenson’s 


duct. The duct of the parotid gland. 
See Duct. 

Stenopse'ic. (Gr. orevo$, “ narrow,” 
and o7Z7j, “ hole.”) Having a narrow 
opening. 

Steno'sis. (Gr. orsvow, to “ con¬ 
tract.”) Narrowing, contraction, as of 
a vessel or viscus. 

Stephanion. The point where the 
coronal suture crosses the temporal 
ridge. There is an inferior and su¬ 
perior stephanion. 

Stercobi'lin. A greenish coloring 
matter of faeces. 

Stercora^eous. (Lat. stercus, 
“ dung.”) Containing, or pertaining 
to, faeces. 

Stereorse'mia, ster - ko - re - me - ah. 
(Lat. stercus, “dung,” and Gr. at pa, 
“blood.”) Systemic poisoning due to 
absorption of toxic products from the 
intestines. 

Ster'corin. (Lat. stercus, “ dung.”) 
A crystalline odorless substance ex¬ 
tracted from faeces. 

Sterelmin'tha. (Gr. orepsu?, “solid,” 
and iXptvq, “ worm.”) Solid worms; 
applied to species of intestinal worms 
devoid of true abdominal cavity, as the 
Taenia solium and the Bothriocephalus 
latus. See Entozoa. 

Stereom'eter. (Gr. orspso?, “solid,” 
and pirpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment for determining the solid contents 
and specific gravity of solid substances. 

Ster'eoscope. (Gr. oreped 9 , “ solid,” 
and oxoiteiv, “to examine.”) An opti¬ 
cal instrument by means of which two 
plane pictures of an object are repre¬ 
sented on the retina as the single ob¬ 
ject in relief. 

Ster'lie. (Lat. sterilis.') Not fecund; 
affected with sterility; barren ; applied 
especially to a female unable to con¬ 
ceive. 

StSriPity. (From the same.) Bar¬ 
renness ; sterile condition. Inability of 
conceiving in the female. Barrenness, 
arising from the absence of spermatozoa 
in the male or of ovules in the female. 
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Steriliza'tion. Applied to devital¬ 
izing the germs of a fluid, etc., usually 
by heat. 

Ster'nad. Toward the sternal as¬ 
pect. t 

Ster'nal. Pertaining to the ster¬ 
num. 

Ster'nal As'pect. The aspect of 
the body where the sternum is situate. 

Sternal Foramen. See Foramen. 

Stemal'gia. (Gr. azipvov, “ breast,’’ 
and a/.yo$, “pain.”) Pain in the ster¬ 
num. 

Sterno-clavicular. See Ligament. 

Stemo-cleido-mastoid. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Sterno-hyoid. See Muscle. 

Sterno-thyroid. See Muscle. 

Ster'num. (Gr. <tt Ipvov.) The 
breast-bone ; a flat, oblong bone at the 
anterior part of the thorax. See Bone. 

Stemutamen'tum. A sternutatory 
medicine. 

Stemu'tatorjL (Lat. sternuo, to 
“ sneeze.’ ) An agent provoking sneez¬ 
ing ; errhine. 

Ster'tor. (Lat. stertere, “ to snore.”) 
Stertorous breathing; a deep snoring 
accompanying inspiration. 

Stethom'eter. (Gr. >?, “chest,” 

and fxirpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment to measure the chest and its move¬ 
ments, the mobility of the thoracic pa- 
rictes, etc. 

Steth'oscope. (Gr. (rr^Oos , “chest/' 
and axoneiv , “ to examine.”) An in¬ 
strument devised by Laennec, consist¬ 
ing of a tube for conveying sounds, 
used in mediate auscultation to assist 
the ear of the practitioner to detect the 
sounds of the chest, heart, etc. There 
are two chief kinds, the single and 
double binaural. 

SthSn'ic. (Gr. <rOivo$, “ strength.”) 
Strong; robust. 

Sthen'ic Diseas'es. Diseases de¬ 
pendent upon excessive excitement or 
the result of inflammation. 

Stlb'Ium. The Latin name for an¬ 
timony. 


Sticking-plaster. Adhesive plaster. 

Stictac'ne. (Gr. “ punc¬ 

tated,” and Lat. acne, a “ papular erup¬ 
tion.”) Acne punctata; a variety of 
acne in which the pimples are tipped 
with a black dot. 

Stiff-joint. Ankylosis. 

Stiff-neck. Rheumatism of the cer¬ 
vical muscles. Torticollis. 

Stig'ma. (Gr. oriypa, “ point.”) 
Small red spot on the skin or mucous 
membranes. Also, a small cicatrix. 

Stig'mata. (PI. of Gr. aziyim, 
“ point.”) Small red cutaneous specks ; 
the smallest spots in purpura. Also, 
minute cicatrices. 

Stig'mata Ovario'rum. The cica¬ 
trices left in the ovary after the escape 
of ova. 

Stig'matism. Emmetropia; the 
reverse of Astigmatism ( q. v.). 

Stigmatiza'tion. (Gr. ar typa, 
“ point.”) Ecchymotic spots upon the 
body. 

Stilette'. (It. stiletto , “ dagger 
Lat. stilus , “ stake.”) A small sharp- 
pointed instrument enclosed in a canula. 
Also a wire kept in a catheter to give 
it firmness. 

Still'bom. Born dead. 

Still'i^dimn. (Lat. stilla, a “ drop,” 
and cadere , “ to fall.”) A dropping ; a 
flowing guttatim, as of the urine in 
strangury, etc. Any flowing of a liquid 
drop by drop. 

Still'hjsidium Lachryma'rum. 

Epiphora. 

Stillin'gia, sti-lin-je-a. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Euphor- 
biacese , including many species, natives 
of China, Japan, the United States, 
etc. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for the 
root of Stillingia sylvatica.; in small 
doses it is alterative, and emetic and 
cathartic in large doses. Stillingia syl¬ 
vatica is a native of the Southern United 
States, and is familiarly known as queen's 
delight or root. 

Stillin'gia SebiPera. The tallow- 
tree, a native of China, cultivated in 
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the Southern United States. It yields 
a vegetable tallow or wax believed to 
be nearly pure stearine. 

Stimatosis. Haemorrhage from the 
urethra. 

Stirn/ulant. (Lat. stimulus, “urge.”) 
Incitant; excitant An agent increas¬ 
ing functional activity, exciting organic 
action, or augmenting the frequency 
and force of the heart’s contractions. 
Stimulants are called diffusible if their 
action is prompt but transient, per¬ 
sistent if the reverse, general when they 
affect all organs or functions, local if 
limited to a few, and cardiac, cerebral, 
stomachic, etc. as their action is di¬ 
rected to the heart, brain, stomach, etc. 
A stimulant which acts only on the 
part to which it is applied is called an 
irritant. Among the principal stimu¬ 
lants are alcohol, ammonia, camphor, 
electricity, ether, ginger, heat, iodine, 
opium, and strychnine. 

Stim'ulate. To- excite organic ac¬ 
tion ; to apply a stimulant. 

Stlmula'tion. The action of stim¬ 
ulants ; act of stimulating. 

Stim'uli, Homoge'neous. Muller’s 
term for those stimulants which “ exert 
a vivifying influence when their action 
on the organic matter favors the pro¬ 
duction of the natural composition of 
the parts.” 

Stlm'ulus. (Lat.; pi. stimuli') Cause 
of excitation ; that which rouses or ex¬ 
cites the vital energies or organic ac¬ 
tion. 

Stitch. A sudden acute lancinating 
pain, as if from a needle. 

Stoichiol'ogy. The doctrine of 
elements. 

Stoichiom'etry. (Gr. aroiyeiov, 
“ first principle,” and plrpov, “ meas¬ 
ure.”) Mathematics as applied to 
chemical reactions. 

Stom&c'atje, sto-mak-a-se. (Gr. 
cropa, “ mouth,” and xdxrj, “ evil.”) 
Mouth-disease or cancer ; ulceration of 
the mouth. Cancrum Oris ( q . v.). 

Stom'aeh, stum-ak. (Gr. or6pa, 
“ mouth.”) The alimentary pouch be¬ 


tween the oesophagus and duodenum ; 
the chief organ of digestion. It is a mus¬ 
cular membranous sac lying obliquely 
across the upper abdomen and below the 
diaphragm, being held in its position 
by the gastro-hepatic and gastro-splenic 
omenta. It is from nine to twelve inches 
long; from four to five inches in its 
greatest diameter. Its capacity is from 
one to two quarts. It is in relation 
above with the diaphragm and liver, 
below with the transverse colon, be¬ 
hind with the pancreas, and in front 
with the walls of the abdomen. We 
speak of the greater extremity or fun¬ 
dus, the lesser or pylorus, the greater 
curvature, the lesser curvature, the 
oesophageal or cardiac orifice, and the 
duodenal or pyloric orifice. It consists 
of four coats—serous, muscular, areolar, 
and mucous. The mucous membrane 
presents near the pylorus rugae; it is 
lined with columnar epithelium, and 
contains the orifices of mucous glands 
and peptic glands. In the stomach the 
nitrogenous elements of food are pep¬ 
tonized. 

Stom'ach-ache. Gastric pain. Gas- 
tralgia : gastrodynia ; cardialgia. 

Stom'achal. Kelating to the stom¬ 
ach. Strengthening to the stomach. 
Stomachic. 

Stomach/ic. Stomachal. Gastric. 
An agent stimulating gastric function. 

Stom'ach-Pump. An instrument 
to empty the stomach and to force fluids 
into it. Is now rarely used, the siphon 
tube being preferred. 

Stomachus. Stomach. 

Stom'ata. Small mouths or open¬ 
ings, as the spaces between the cells of 
capillary vessels. 

Stomatl'tis. (Gr. azdpa, “ mouth,” 
and suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the mouth. S., Aph/- 
thous, S., follicular ; aphthae ; thrush. 
S., Follic'ular, inflammation of the 
mucous follicles of the mouth. S., 
Ul'cerative, noma ; ulceration of the 
gums. S., Gan'grenous, sloughing 
phagedaena of the mouth; Cancrum 
Oris (q. v.). 
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StQ'matoplasty. (Gr. <j? dga, 
“mouth,” and TiXdaaziv, to “form.”) 
Plastic operation on the mouth. 

Stomatorrha'gia. (Gr. aro/ia, 
“ mouth,” and prjyvu/u,to 11 burst forth.”) 
Haemorrhage from the mouth. 

Stom'atoseope. (Gr. a-6pa, 
“mouth,” and crzoneiv, “to examine.”) 
An instrument to facilitate examina¬ 
tion of the mouth. 

Stomodse'um. Invagination of 
ectoderm to form the mouth of the em¬ 
bryo. 

Stone. Calculus; lapis. 

Stool. Evacuation; faecal discharge. 

Sto'rax. (Gr.) Styrax ; a gum-resin 
obtained from Liquidambar and Styrax 
officinalis. 

Strabis'mic. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, strabismus. 

Strabismom'eter. An instrument 
for measuring the linear deviation in 
strabismus. 

Strabis'mus. (Gr. ffrpafidg, “ dis¬ 
torted.”) Squinting ; cross-eye ; inco¬ 
ordination of the visual axis; lack of 
parallelism in the position and motion 
of the eyeballs. Strabismus may be con¬ 
vergent , the eye turning inward toward 
the nose, or divergent , turning outward 
toward the temple; and either variety 
may be single , affecting only one eye, 
double, affecting both eyes, or alternat¬ 
ing. affecting both eyes equally, but not 
at the same time. 

Strabom'eter. Strabismometer. 

Strabbt'omy. (Gr. ffTpaftos, “squint¬ 
ing,” and r ip.vetv, “ to cut.”) An opera¬ 
tion to relieve strabismus. 

Strain. Sprain; tension. Also, to 
filter. 

Strait-Jacket. A strong coat to 
confine the arms of the violently in¬ 
sane. 

Stramo'nii Po'lia. Leaves of 
stramonium. The name (U. S. Pli.) 
for the leaves of Datura Stramo¬ 
nium. 

Stramo'nii Se'men. Seed of 
stramonium. The name (U. S. Ph.) 


for the seed of Datura Stramonium. 
It is narcotic and poisonous. 

Stramo'nium. Thorn apple; a 
name for the herb Datura Stramonium , 
or Jamestown weed. 

Strangulated (strang-gyu-lay-ted) 
Her'nia. Irreducible hernia, with con¬ 
striction, stoppage of faeces, etc. See 
Hernia. 

Strangula'tion. (Lat. strangulare, 
“ to choke.”) Choking. Constriction, 
as by an over-tight ligature, etc. Stran¬ 
gulated condition. 

Str&n'gury, strang-gyu-re. (Gr. 
arpayZ, a “ drop,” and <>upov, “ urine.”) 
Painful passing of urine in drops. 
Dysuria. 

Stra'tum. A layer. 

Stra'tum Bacjilla'tum. Layer of 
rods and cones of the retina ; membrana 
Jacobi. 

Stra'tum Bowman'i. The anterior 
elastic lamina of the cornea. 

Strem'ma. (Gr. <ft peyxn, to “twist.”) 
A sprain or luxation. 

Strep'tococcus. Bacteria occur¬ 
ring in the form of chains. See Bac¬ 
teria. 

Stretch'er. A litter. 

Strl'a. (Lat.; pi. strise.') A furrow, 
crease, streak, groove, or thread-like 
line. 

Stri'ate. Striated; streaked; 
grooved ; marked with strise. 

Stric'ture. (Lat. stringere, “ to con¬ 
tract.”) Morbid contraction of a duct 
or tube, especially of the urethra. Ap¬ 
plied in strangulated hernia to the nar¬ 
rowest part of the opening through 
which the viscera protrude. A bridle- 
stricture or pack-thread stricture is a 
narrow stricture consisting of bands 
(“ bridles ”) extending across the ure¬ 
thra. 

Strl'dor. (Lat. stridere , “ to creak.”) 
A grating or hissing respiration, as in 
laryngismus stridulus, etc. 

Strl'dor DSn'tium. Brygmus. 
Grinding or gnashing of the teeth. 
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Strid'ulus. (From the same.) Creak¬ 
ing, grating. 

Stroke. Familiar term for a severe 
morbid seizure, as of apoplexy. 

Stro'ma. (Gr. arptofia, “ something 
spread.”) The foundation tissue of an 
organ ; the bed, substance, or support 
of a formation. 

Stron'gylus. See Entozoa. 

Stron'tian. Native strontium car¬ 
bonate. 

Strontium, stron-she-um. Symbol, 
Sr.; atomic weight, 87.37. A bard, pale, 
ductile metal, the metallic base of stron- 
tian. Its sp. gr. is 2.54. 

Strophanthidin. A result of the 
action of mineral acids on strophanthin. 

Strophan'thin. A glucoside ob¬ 
tained from strophanthus, which does 
not, however, represent the properties 
of the drug. 

Strophan'thus His'pidus. Inee. 
A West African plant of the natural 
order Apocynacese. The seeds are val¬ 
uable in the treatment of valvular dis¬ 
ease of the heart, slowing and regulating 
the beat in much the same manner as 
digitalis. 

StrSph'ulus. (Lat.) Miliaria; in¬ 
fantile papular eruption. Red gum ; 
red gown ; gum rash ; tooth rash; a 
roseolous or papulous cutaneous erup¬ 
tion, occurring in infants as a result 
of irritation, such as teething or stom¬ 
ach derangement. Forms are : Stroph¬ 
ulus albidus (white), strophulus candi- 
dus (shining), strophulus confertus 
(crowded), strophulus interlinctus 
(spotted), strophulus volaticus (fly¬ 
ing). 

Structural. Pertaining to struc¬ 
ture. 


Structure. (Lat. struere , “ to ar¬ 
range.”) Arrangement of the organic 
elements of organized beings. 

Stru'ma. (Lat.) Scrofula; a scrof¬ 
ulous tumor. Also, goitre. See Scrof¬ 
ula. 

Stru'mous. Scrofulous. 

Strychni'na. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for strychnine. 

Strychni'nge Sul'phas. Sulphate 
of strychnine. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
for an odorless, white crystalline salt, 
of an intensely bitter taste, and hav¬ 
ing the same medicinal properties as 
strychnine. 

Strych'nine. Strychnia; strych¬ 
nin ; strychnina. An alkaloid obtained 
from the fruit of Strychnos Nux vomica. 
It is a spinal stimulant and a violent 
poison. 

Strych'nos Nux Vomica. A tree 
of Anam and India, yielding nux vom¬ 
ica. See Strychnine. 

Strych'nos Potato'rum. NirmulL 
An Indian tree, the fruit of which 
(i clearing nut ) purifies muddy water and 
makes it agreeable to the taste. It is 
also employed as an emetic. 

Strych'nos Pseu'do-qui'na. A 

Brazilian tree, the fruit of which is 
edible. It affords copalchi-bark , which 
is febrifuge, and which is considered 
by the natives as equal to quinine. 

Strych'nos Toxif'era. A tree of 
Guiana, the source of curare or woorari. 

Stump. Part of a limb remaining 
after an amputation. 

Stunned. Temporarily deprived of 
the senses from concussion of the brain. 

Stupe. Fomentation. 

Stupe'facient. Stupefying; nar¬ 
cotic. 


Structural Bot'any. That di¬ 
vision of botanical science devoted to 
the arrangement and conformation of 
plants or the laws of vegetable struc¬ 
ture, internal or external, independently 
of the presence of a vital principle. 

Structural Diseas'es. Diseases 
involving some alteration of structure. 


Stu'por. (Lat. stupere, “ to be be¬ 
numbed.”) Reduced or suspended men¬ 
tal activity. A state of insensibility 
of mind. Profound unconsciousness. 

Stu'prum. (Lat.) Rape. 

Stuttering. Aggravated stammer¬ 
ing. 

Sty. Stye; familiar term for /tor- 
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STYLOGLOSSUS—SUBJECTIVE. 


deolum, a small boil on the edge of the 
eyelid, involving a Meibomian gland. 
See Hordeolum. 

Styloglossus. See Muscle. 

Sty'lo hy'oid Lig'ament. A lig¬ 
ament connecting the styloid process 
with the hyoid bone. 

Stylo-hyoid Nerve. The second 
branch given off by the facial. 

Stylohyoide'us. See Muscle. 

Styloid, sti-loyd. (Gr. oruXo$, 
“ style,” and eldos, “ resemblance.”) 
Shaped like a style or peg; applied to 
a process of the temporal bone, etc. 
See Process. 

Stylo-mas'toid Artery. See Ar¬ 
tery. 

Stylo-mastoid Foramen. See 

Foramen. 

Stylo-max lllary Lig'ament. A 

ligament which extends from the sty¬ 
loid process to the angle of the jaw. 

Stylo-pharynge'us. See Muscle. 

Stymato'sis. (Gr. GTcuw.to “erect.”) 
Stimatosis. Priapism with bloody dis¬ 
charge. 

Styp'tic, stip-tik. (Gr. gtuxtuos, 
“ astringent.”) Astringent; haemo¬ 
static. An agent or application for 
arresting haemorrhage by causing con¬ 
traction of the vessels and the forma¬ 
tion of coagula, as tannin, alum, ace¬ 
tate of lead, salts of iron, etc. 

Sty'rax. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Stryracacese, comprising 
many species, natives of Java, Siam, 
Syria, North and South America, 
etc. Also the name (U. S. Ph.) for a 
balsam prepared from the inner bark 
of Liquidambar orient ale. It is a stim¬ 
ulant expectorant. 

Sty'rax Ben'zoin. The tree yield¬ 
ing benzoin. See Benzoinum. 

Sty'rax OffiQina'lis. A Syrian 
tree yielding the balsam styrax or 
storax. 

Subacute'. (From Lat. sub, “ un¬ 
der,” and acute.) Of moderate acute¬ 
ness. Between acute and chronic, either 
in course or intensity. 


Subar&ch'noid. (From Lat. sub, 

“ under,” and arachnoid.) A term ap¬ 
plied to the space between the arach¬ 
noid membrane and nervous structures. 

Subarachnoid'ean Fluid. Cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid. An abundant serous se¬ 
cretion situated between the arachnoid 
and the pia mater. 

Subela'vian. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and clavis, “ clavicle.”) Under the 
clavicle. S. Arteries. (See Artery.) 
S. Muscle, subclavius. S. Veins. See 
Vein. 

Subcrep'itant. Applied to a moist 
rale produced by the bursting of larger 
bubbles than in the case of crepitant 
rales. 

Subcuta'neous. (Lat. sub, “ un¬ 
der,” and cutis , “ skin.”) Immediately 
beneath the skin ; hypodermic. S. In¬ 
jection, hypodermic injection. See 
Injection. 

Subdu'ral Space. The space be¬ 
tween the dura mater and the arach¬ 
noid. 

Suben 9 eph'alon. Applied to the 
medulla and corpora quadrigemina. 

Su'ber. (Lat.) Cork. The outer 
bark of the Quercus Suber or cork tree. 

SubSr'ic. (Lat. suber, “ cork.”) 
Pertaining to cork ; applied to an acid 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
cork ; also by treating fats with nitric 
acid. 

Su'berin. The cellular tissue of 
cork after the removal of the several 
soluble matters. 

Subinvolu'tion. Incomplete invo¬ 
lution of the uterus ; a condition of 
imperfect restoration of the uterus to 
its original size after delivery. 

Sub'ject. Cadaver; a body for dis¬ 
section. 

Subjec'tive. Internal; pertaining 
to impressions arising within, not due 
to external sensations; the reverse of 
objective. 

Subjec'tive Sensa'tions. Sensa¬ 
tions originating centrally, not from ex¬ 
ternal stimulus. 
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Sub'limate. The product of sub¬ 
limation. 

Sublimate, Corro'sive. Mercuric 
chloride; bichloride of mercury; per- 
chloride of mercury ; hydrargyri chlo- 
| ridum corrosivum (U. S. Ph.). 

Sublima/tion. (Lat. sublimare, “ to 
; lift up.”) Dry distillation ; vaporiza¬ 
tion and recondensation. A chemical 
j process by which dry and solid matters 
; are volatilized and again condensed into 
solid form. 

Sublingual, sub-ling-gwal. (Lat. 
sab, “ under,” and lingua, “ tongue.”) 
Hypoglossal; under the tongue. S. 
i Artery. (See Artery.) S. Gland. 
See Gland. 

Subluxa'tion. (From Lat. sub, 
“ under,” and luxation.') Partial dis¬ 
location. 

Submax'illary. (Lat. sub, “ un¬ 
der.” and maxilla, “jaw.”) Beneath 
the jaw. S. Ganglion. (See Gan¬ 
glion.) S. Gland. See Gland. 

Subm6n'tal. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and mentum, “ chin.”) Under the chin. 
The name of an artery and veins run¬ 
ning beneath the chin. 

Submu'cous. Situated under mu¬ 
cous membrane. 

Subor'bitar. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and orbita, “ orbit.”) Infraorbital; be¬ 
neath the cavity of the eye. 

Sub-resln. That portion of a resin 
which is soluble only in boiling alco¬ 
hol, and is precipitated again as the 
alcohol cools, forming a kind of seem¬ 
ing crystallization. 

Sub-salt. A salt having an excess 
of the base; a salt in which there is 
less than one atom of acid to each atom 
of base. 

Subscap'ular. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and scapula, “ shoulder-blade.”) Be¬ 
neath the scapula. S. Fossa. (See 
Fossa.) S. Muscle. (See Muscle.) 
S. Nerves. See Nerve. 

Subscapula'ris. See Muscle. 

Subse'rous. Immediately beneath 
a serous membrane. 


Substan'tia, substan-she-a. (Lat. 
siibstare, “ to be present.”) Substance, 
body, or matter. 

Substantia Cinerea. The cine- 
ritious, gray, or cortical substance of 
the cerebro-spinal axis. 

Substantia Ferrugin'ea. Ferru¬ 
ginous substance; a pigmented sub¬ 
stance found in the rhomboid fossa of 
the brain or floor of the fourth ven¬ 
tricle. 

Substantia Gelatino'sa. The pos¬ 
terior portion of the posterior horns of 
gray matter in the cord. 

Substantia Ni'gra. Black sub¬ 
stance ; a dark substance found near 
the corpora albicantia in the peduncles 
of the brain. Substantia fusca. 

Substantia Ostoida. Crusta pe¬ 
trosa. The cement of the teeth. 

Substantia Perfor'ata Antica. A 
white substance at the inner extremity 
of the Sylvian fissure. 

Substantia Perfor'ata Me'dia. 
A white substance of the interpedun¬ 
cular space of the brain. 

Substantia Perfor'ata Posterior. 
See Pons Tarini. 

Substitution. The replacement in 
chemical compounds of certain elements 
or radicals by other elements or radicals 
without changing its type. 

Subsul'tus. (Lat. subsulto, to 
“hop.”) Convulsive twitching. S.Ten'- 
dinum, sudden and irregular twitching 
of the tendons. 

Subtranspa'rent. Semi-transpar¬ 
ent ; of imperfect transparency. 

Subu'beres. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and ubera, “ the breasts.”) Applied to 
suckling infants, as distinguished from 
exuberes, or weaned infants. 

SucQeda'neum. (Lat. succedere, 
“ to go under.”) A substitute, as one 
medicine substituted for another. 

Suc' 9 i, suk-si. (Lat. sucaus, “juice.”) 
The juices of fresh plants obtained by 
expression ; preparations of very varia¬ 
ble strength, none of which are officinal 
in the United States. Four are recog¬ 
nized by the British Pharmacopoeia, as 
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follows: Suc'cus Coni'i, j uice of hem¬ 
lock ; dose, 30 drops. S., Hyos 9 y'- 
ami, dose, 1 to 1 fl. drachm. S., 
Scopa'rii, juice of broom ; dose, 1 to 
2 fl. drachms. S., Tarax'agi, juice 
of dandelion ; dose, 1 to 4 fl. drachms. 

Suc9in / ie. (Lat. succinum, “ am¬ 
ber.”) Pertaining to amber; applied 
to an acid obtained from amber. In its 
purity it is in white, transparent crys¬ 
tals without odor. It was formerly 
employed as antispasmodic and diuretic, 
but at present it is seldom used. 

Succinum, suk-sin-um. (Lat. suc- 
cus, “juice.”) Amber. 

Suc'eulent. (Lat. succus, “juice.”) 
Juicy. 

Suc'cus. (Lat.) Juice; the ex¬ 
pressed juice of a plant. See Succi. 

Suc'cus Enter'icus. Intestinal 
juice. 

Suc'cus Gas'tricus. Gastric juice. 
The peculiar digestive fluid having 
chemical properties secreted by the 
stomach; the chief solvent fluid in 
the digestive process. 

Suc'cus Spissa'tus. The evap¬ 
orated juice of a plant. 

Succus'sion. (Lat. succussio, “ a 
shaking.”) A mode of exploring the 
chest by giving the patient’s body slight 
sudden shakes, and observing the sounds 
produced. 

SudAm'ina. (Lat. sudor , “ sweat.”) 
Papillae sudorales. Miliaria. Miliary 
vesicles from excessive sweating, as seen 
especially in typhoid fever. 

Suda'tion. (Lat. sudare, “ to 
sweat.”) A sweating; perspiration. 
Diaphoresis. 

Sudato'ria. Idrosis. Increase of 
sweat from disease of sudoriparous 
glands. 

Su'datory. Sweating. Diaphoresis. 
Pertaining to perspiration. 

Su'dor. (Lat.) Sweat. Visible 
product of cutaneous transpiration. It 
is colorless, of a peculiar odor and 
saline taste. It contains nitrogenous 
excrementitious matter, and is a highly 


important fluid in the removal of body 
waste. 

Su'dor An'glieus. Miliaria. Sweat¬ 
ing fever, an English febrile contagion 
of the sixteenth century. It has been 
described as a contagious fever, usually 
of one day’s duration (ephemera ma¬ 
ligna). 

Sudora'lis. Pertaining to sweat. 

Sudoriferous. (Lat. sudor, “sweat,” 
and ferre, “ to bear.”) Conveying per¬ 
spiration. 

Sudoriferous Canals. The ducts 
of the sweat-glands ; minute spiral fol¬ 
licles distributed over the cutaneous 
surface. 

Sudorific. (Lat. sudor, “ sweat,” 
and facere, “ to make.”) Applied to an 
agent inducing perspiration. Diapho¬ 
retic. 

Sudorip'arous. (Lat. sudor; “sweat,” 
and parere, “ to produce.”) Sweat-pro¬ 
ducing ; secreting the perspiratory fluid. 

Sudorip'arous Glands. Sweat- 
glands, consisting of minute convoluted 
tubules in the subcutaneous cellular tis¬ 
sue. More than 2,000,000 of these 
glands open into the skin. See Gland. 

Suet. Sevum. The abdominal fat 
of ruminating animals. 

Suffoca'tion. Stifling; stoppage 
of respiration. Death or suspended 
animation from privation of breath. 
See Asphyxia. 

Suffu'sion. (Lat. suffimdere, “ to 
pour down.”) A pouring out of fluid ; 
extravasation. Slight diffused conges¬ 
tion. 

Sug'ar, shoog-ar. (Lat. saccharum.) 
A soluble, essentially proximate prin¬ 
ciple of plants, consisting of carbon, ox¬ 
ygen, and hydrogen, with the hydrogen 
and oxygen present in the proportion to 
form water. Plants form the sugar out 
of starch, which is the form in which 
the prepared material is stored, and then 
distribute or transfer it from one part 
to another. The principal varieties of 
sugar are cane-sugar, glucose, milk- 
sugar, and mannite or manna-sugar. 
See Sacciiarum. 
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Sug'ar, Ag'id of. Oxalic acid. 

Sug'ar of Lead. The familiar name 
of plumbi acetas, so called from its 
sweet taste. 

Sug'ar of Milk. Saccharum lactis ; 
a sugar obtained by evaporation from 
whey. 

Sug'gilla'tion, sug-jil-ay-shun. 
(Lat. suggillare, “ to beat black and 
blue.”) Passive congestion. Ecchy- 
mosis or extravasation of blood. 

Sul'cate. Grooved. 

Sul'cus. (Lat.; pi. sulci.) A groove 
or furrow. A term applied to grooves 
on the surface of bones, etc.; to the 
depressions by which the convolutions 
of the brain are separated (sulci) ; to 
two lines of the medulla oblongata (the 
anterior and the posterior lateral sulci) ; 
to a groove in the cochlea ( sulcus spi¬ 
ralis) ; to a groove on the cerebral sur¬ 
face of the temporal bone ( sulcus fron¬ 
talis ), etc. 

Sul'phate. A chemical compound 
formed by the replacement, partially or 
wholly, of the hydrogen in sulphui’ic 
acid by a base. 

Sul'phlde. Sulphuret. The prod¬ 
uct of the chemical union of sulphur 
and another element. 

Sul'phite. The union of sulphurous 
acid and a base. 

Sulpho - car'bolates. Sulplio- 
phenate. A group of salts made by 
heating together carbolic and sulphuric 
acids, forming sulpho-carbolic acid, add¬ 
ing water and saturating with a base. 

Sul'phonal. Diethyl-sulphur-dia- 
methyl-methan. A synthetically pre¬ 
pared solid, colorless, odorless, taste¬ 
less, crystalline substance, soluble in 
100 parts of cold and 20 parts of hot 
water. Recently introduced as an effi¬ 
cacious hypnotic in doses of from 20 
to 40 grains. 

Sul'phur. Symbol, S; atomic weight, 
32. Brimstone. A solid, yellow, com¬ 
bustible, non-metallic element, present¬ 
ing several allotropic conditions. Oc¬ 
curs in prismatic form and as soft, 
plastic sulphur. It occurs in com¬ 


merce as roll sulphur, sublimed sul¬ 
phur, washed sulphur, and precipitated 
sulphur. It is found naturally in vol¬ 
canic regions, and compounded with 
many metals and organic materials. 
Sulphur acts chemically like oxygen, 
forming many compounds with most 
metals. The chief oxygen compounds 
of sulphur are the dioxide and tri¬ 
oxide. The hydrogen compound of 
sulphur is hydrogen sulphide. Sulphur 
is officinal in three forms : Sulphur sub- 
limatum, or sublimed sulphur; sulphur 
precipitatum, or precipitated sulphur ; 
and sulphur loturn , or washed sulphur. 
Sulphur is laxative and diaphoretic; 
acts on the skin and mucous mem¬ 
branes. It is used, medicinally as a lax¬ 
ative in the treatment of rheumatism 
and bronchitis. Locally it is employed 
for sciatica, scabies, and aqne. 

Sul'phur, Car'buret of. An ob¬ 
solete term for carbon bisulphide. 

Sul'phuret. Sulphide. 

Sul'phuretted. Made into a sul¬ 
phuret ; combined with sulphur. 

Sul'phuretted Hy'drogen. Hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, a noxious gas, consisting 
of hydrogen and sulphur. 

Sulphur'ic Ag'id. H 2 S0 4 . Oil of 
vitriol. Is a colorless, odorless, vio¬ 
lently corrosive liquid. The dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid of U. S. Ph. contains only 
10 per cent. acid. This is a dibasic 
acid, and forms two salts with monad 
metals, which when they contain hy¬ 
drogen are acid salts, and when they 
contain no hydrogen are normal acids. 
This acid has a great affinity for water. 
Fuming sulphuric or Nordhausen acid 
is a thick, fuming, oily liquid of the 
formula H. 2 S. 2 0 7 . It is a solution of 
sulphur -trioxide in H. 2 S0 4 . 

Sul'phurous. Pertaining to or con¬ 
taining sulphur. 

Sul'phurous Ag'id. H 2 S0 3 . The 
compound of water and sulphur di¬ 
oxide. 

Su'mach. A popular name of sev- > 
eral species of Rhus. 

Sum'bul. The name (U. S. Ph.) 
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for the root of Ferula Sumbul or Sum- 
bulus moschatus, a plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Umbelliferse; a nervous stim¬ 
ulant. 

Sum'bul-root. A Russian drug 
employed as a remedy for cholera ; also 
a resin extracted from sumbul-root, 
used as a substitute for musk. 

Summa'tion. Applied to the ac¬ 
cumulation of the effects of repeated 
stimuli applied to a muscle. 

Sum'mer Complaint. A popular 
name for diarrhoea or cholera infantum. 

Summer Fever. “ Hay fever.” 

Sun'bum. Ephelides. Erythema, 
with pigmentation of the skin from 
exposure to the sun, etc. 

Sun'stroke. Heatstroke, especially 
from direct sun-rays. Solis ictus. Coup 
de soleil. 

Supergil'iary. Pertaining to the 
eyebrows or supercilia. 

Super 9 il'ium. (Lat. super, “above,” 
and cilium , “ eyelash.”) The eyebrow. 

Superfecunda'tion. (Lat. super, 
“over,” and foecundus, “fruitful.’) 
Superf'oetation ; superconception ; super¬ 
impregnation ; conception by a female 
already pregnant. A second impregna¬ 
tion following sexual intercourse when 
the uterus already contains the prod¬ 
uct of conception. This occurrence is 
not anatomically impossible before the 
union of the decidua of the uterus and 
the decidua of the ovum. 

Superficial, su-per-fish-al. (Lat. 
superficies, “ surface.”) Pertaining to 
the surface; shallow. 

Superinvolu'tion. (Lat. super, 
“ over,” and involvere, “ to roll up.”) 
Atrophy from excessive resorptive ac¬ 
tion in the uterus after delivery. The 
reverse of subinvolution. 

Supe'rior. (Comp, of Lat. superus, 
“high.”) Higher; upper. 

Super'natant. Floating above. Ap¬ 
plied to liquids. 

Su'persalt. Acid salt, one with ex¬ 
cess of acid. 

Supina'tion. (Lat. supinus, “ lying 


on the back.”) The turning of the palm 
upward or forward; the reverse of 
pronation. 

Supina'tor. A muscle which per¬ 
forms supination. See Muscle. 

Supine'. (From the same.) Lying 
on the back ; the reverse of prone. 

Supplemen'tary Air. The air re¬ 
maining in the lungs after an ordinary 
expiration, but which can be expelled 
by a forcible expiration. See Respira¬ 
tion. 

Suppos'itory. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and ponere, “ to place.”) Supposi- 
torium. A small mass of conical shape, 
whose basis is usually cacao butter. It 
is intended to convey medicine into the 
rectum for either local action or consti¬ 
tutional results. Suppositories may be 
used in the vagina and urethra. Opium 
is frequently used by suppository. 

Suppres'sio Men'sium. Suppres¬ 
sion of the menstrual flow after it has 
been once established. 

SupprSs'sion. (Lat. supprimere, 
“ to press down.”) The stoppage of a 
secretion; morbid retention of dis¬ 
charge. 

Sup'purate. To form pus or pre¬ 
sent suppuration. 

Suppura'tion. (Lat. sub, “ under,” 
and pus, “ matter.”) Pyogenesis ; pus- 
formation ; the process by which pus 
is formed or secreted. One of the ter¬ 
minations of inflammation. 

Sup'puratives. (From the same.) 
Agents promoting suppuration. A va¬ 
riety of epispastics, producing phlegmo¬ 
nous inflammation. 

Supracosta'les. (Lat. supra, 
“ above,” and costa, “ rib.”) Applied to 
the levatores costarum muscles lying 
above or upon the ribs. 

Supra-oc 9 ip'ital. Owen’s term for 
the large upper part of the occipital 
bone. 

Supra - or'bital. (Lat. supra, 
“ above,” and orbita, “ orbit.”) Supra- 
orbitar. Above the orbit of the eye. 
S. Artery. (See Artery.) S.-o. 
Fat, the fat surrounding the porterior 
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part of the eyeball, and contained within 
the capsule of Tenon. S. Foramen. 
See Foramen. 

Suprare'nal. (Lat. supra, “ above,” 
and ren , “ kidney.”) Above the kid¬ 
ney. S. Arteries, branches of the 
aorta supplying the suprarenal cap¬ 
sules. S. Bodies, suprarenal capsules. 
S. Capsules, two flattened triangular 
bodies, one upon the upper surface of 
each kidney, the functions of which are 
unknown, but probably concerned in 
blood-making. 

Suprascap'ular. (From Lat. supra, 
“ above,” and scapula .) Above the 
scapula or shoulder-blade. S. Nerve. 
See Nerve. 

Supraspina'tus. (Lat. supra, 
“above,” and spina, a “spine.”) Above 
a spine, as that of the scapula. S. 
Muscle. See Muscle. 

Su'ra. (Lat.) The calf of the leg, 
consisting principally of the soleus and 
gastrocnemius muscles. 

Su'ral. Pertaining to the sura or 
calf of the leg. 

Sur'dity. (Lat. surditas, from sUr¬ 
dus, “ deaf.”) Deafness. 

Sur'do-mute. Deaf-mute. 

Sur'dus. (Lat.) Deaf. 

Sur'gency. The office of surgeon. 

Sur'geon, sur-jun. One who prac¬ 
tises surgery. 

Sur-geon-Accougheur'. Accou¬ 
cheur. 

Sur'geon-Apoth'ecary. One who 

is both apothecary and surgeon. 

Sur'geon-Den'tist. A dentist w r ho 
pulls teeth and does cutting operations 
about the mouth, in contrast to the 
mechanical dentist, who fits and makes 
artificial teeth. 

Sur'geon’s Knot. A double knot 
made by passing the thread twice 
through the same noose. 

Sur'gery. (Lat. ckirurgia ; Or. 
etpoupyia , from %eip, “ hand,’’and spyov, 
“ work.”) Chirurgery. The branch 
of medical science chiefly concerned 
with manual or instrumental opera¬ 


tion ; that division of the healing art 
which treats of the cure of disease by 
the application of the hand, the use of 
instruments, and the employment of 
local applications. It includes also the 
pathology, diagnosis, and medicinal and 
hygienic care of a large group of dis¬ 
eases. Surgery commonly deals with 
local disorders, though general treat¬ 
ment may be requisite, and the dis¬ 
ease-process may itself become gen¬ 
eral. Surgery is divided into many 
branches—oral, cerebral, ophthalmic, 
gynaecological, obstetrical, laryngeal, 
otological, orthopaedic, military, minor, 
plastic, etc. 

Sur'gery, Plas'tic. Branch of 
surgery concerned with operations for 
the repair of deficiencies in structure. 

Sur'gical. Relating to surgery. 

Sus 9 eptibil'ity. (Lat. suscipio, to 
“ receive.”) Sensibility ; augmented 
impressibility. 

Suspend'ed Animation. As¬ 
phyxia ; syncope; catalepsy. Tem¬ 
porary apparent cessation of the vital 
functions. A term applied to a condi¬ 
tion whei’ein, while the vital phenomena 
are suspended from some cause inter¬ 
rupting respiration, yet life is not ac¬ 
tually extinct, and may possibly be 
restored. 

SuspSn'sion. (Lat. suspendere, “ to 
suspend.”) Applied to the state of 
solid bodies, the particles of which are 
held undissolved in liquids, and may 
be separated from it by filtration. 

Suspenso'rium Testis. The cre¬ 
master muscle. 

SuspSn'sory. (Lat. suspendere, “to 
suspend.”) Suspending ; holding up ; 
applied especially to a bag or bandage 
for supporting the scrotum. 

Suspensory Ligament. See Cord. 

Suspira'tion. (Lat. suspira, to 
“ sigh.”) A sighing; a voluntarily 
slow, long breathing. 

Sustentac'ulum Ta'li. A process 
of the calcaneum supporting the as¬ 
tragalus. 

Susurra/tion. (Lat. susurrare, “ to 
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murmur.”) A whizzing; the act of 
whispering; a soft murmur in certain 
cardiac affections, etc. 


Su/ture. (Lat. sutura , from suere , 
“ to sew.”) Suture ; seam. Junction 
of intracranial bones. An interlocking 
of bones by fibrous membrane without 
synovial membrane. A cranial synar¬ 
throsis. (See Articulation.) 


Sxitura vera, or 
true suture, 


) Sutura serrata, 
v “ dentata, 
) “ limbosa. 


1 . Sutura serrata : Edges like a saw, 
as in the interparietal suture. 2. Sutura 
dentata : Tooth-like processes, as in the 
sagittal suture. 3. Sutura limbosa : 
Tooth-like processes and bevelled mar¬ 
gins, as in the coronal suture. 

Sutura notha, or ) Sutura squamosa. 

false suture, ) “ harmonia. 

1. Sutura squamosa : Bevelled mar¬ 
gins which overlap, as in squamous su¬ 
ture. 2. Suture harmonia: The union 
of roughened surfaces, as in the inter¬ 
maxillary suture. 

Particular Sutures : S. Coronal, 
fronto-parietal; passes transversely 
across the skull and separates the fron¬ 
tal from the two parietal bones. S., 
Corneal, is between the frontal line 
and the great and little alas of the 
sphenoid. S., Ethmoid, a suture con¬ 
nected with the ethmoid. S., Lamb- 
doidal, begins at the termination of 
the sagittal suture, and runs on each 
side to the base of the cranium. S., 
Sagittal, interparietal ; passing along 
the middle from the margin of the 
frontal to the angle of the occipital 
bone. If it continues down the fron¬ 
tal bone to the nose (and it does in 
early life), this part of it is called the 
frontal suture. S., Squamous, the 
suture which separates the squamous 
portion of the temporal bone from the 
parietal. The other sutures take their 
names from the bones they are be¬ 
tween, as the spheno-temporal , spheno¬ 
parietal , petro-sphenoidal , and petro- 
occipital. 

Su'ture, Sur'gical. Stitched union 


of the edges of a wound. To suture 
means to stitch together the edges of 
a wound. A suture is the thread or 
strand employed. The materials used 
are silk, horse-hair, catgut, silver wire, 
silkworm gut, and many other sub¬ 
stances, which are always to be made en¬ 
tirely aseptic. S., Button, a mode of 
closing vaginal fistula by means of a 
thin leaden plate or button: also em¬ 
ployed in the treatment of hare-lip. 
S., Continuous, the glover’s suture; 
sewing up a wound with one uncut 
thread. S., Interrupted, a series of 
single stitches separately tied. S., 
Lembert, a form of suture which turns 
in the peritoneal surface in sewing the 
bowels. S., Quilled, deep sutures tied 
externally to quills or burrs on each 
side of the wound. Used in laceration 
of the perineum. S., Plastic, the 
tongue and groove suture. A groove 
is made by incision, a tongue is made 
on the flap, the tongue is inserted in 
the groove. Threads are passed through 
the inner lip of the groove, then through 
the base of the tongue, then through 
the outer lip of the groove. They are 
tied over a piece of gauze, and as they 
are tied (two sutures being used) the 
tongue is forced deeper in. It was de¬ 
vised by Dr. Joseph Pancoast. S., 
Twisted, a denuded surface is held to¬ 
gether by pins, and a thread is thrown 
over these pins in figure-of-eight turns. 

Swab. A piece of sponge attached 
to a rod, used for cleansing, or ap¬ 
plying remedial agents to the throat, 
etc. 

Swallow’s-nest. Nidus hirundinis 
of the cerebrum. 

Sweat. Sudor. Perspiration; the 
secretion of the sudoriparous glands or 
sweat-glands. 

Sweat-glands. Sudoriparous glands. 

See Gland. 

Sweat'ing Sick'ness. Sudor An- 
glicus, an epidemic disease of fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Sweet Spir'it of Ni'tre. Spiritus 

eetheris nitrosi. 
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Swell'ing. Morbid enlargement; 
tumefaction. 

Swell'ing, Cloud'y. See Degen¬ 
eration. 

Swell'ing, White. Hydrarthrus. 

Swiete'nia Febrif'uga. Soymida 
febrifuga. An East Indian tree of the 
natural order Cedrelacese or Meliacese. 
Its bark is tonic, and is used in India 
as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

Swiete'nia Mahag'oni. The ma¬ 
hogany tree, a native of tropical Amer¬ 
ica. It belongs to the natural order 
Cedrelacese ; bark reputed febrifuge. 

Swine'-Pox. A kind of varicella 
in which the vesicles are acuminate and 
the fluid clear. 

Swoon. Fainting; syncope. De- 
liquium animi. 

Sword-shaped. Gladiate; ensi- 
form ; xiphoid. 

Syllepslol'ogy. (Gr. abkkrpl’ts, 
“ conjunction,” and k6yn<i, “ discourse.”) 
The doctrine of conception or impreg¬ 
nation. 

Syl'vius, Aqueduct of. A passage 
from the third to the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. See Encephalon. 

Syl'vius, Convolution of the Fis¬ 
sure of. A large, tortuous convolu¬ 
tion around the island of Reil. See 
Encephalon. 

Syl'vius, Fissure of. The large 
fissure which separates the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain. See En¬ 
cephalon. 

Syl'vius, Ventricle of. The fifth 
ventricle of the brain. 

Syco'ma, si-ko-mah. (Gr. abxov, 
“fig,” and suflix oma, “tumor.”) A 
warty, fig-like excrescence. A wart. 
Condyloma. 

Syco'sis. A generic term for sev¬ 
eral skin diseases. S. Contagiosa, 
tinea tricophytina barbae ; barber’s itch. 
S. Non-parasitica, a chronic non-con¬ 
tagious inflammation of the hair-folli¬ 
cles. S. Parasitica, sycosis contagiosa. 

Sydenham’s Laudanum. A wine 


of opium containing saffron and aro¬ 
matics. 

Symbleph'aron. (Gr. auv, “ to¬ 
gether,” and (3U<papov, “ eyelid.”) Sym- 
blepharosis. Adhesion of eyelid and 
eyeball. Ankyloblepharon. 

Sym'bol. (Gr. (TupftoXov, “ sign.’ ) 
An emblem or sign ; a letter, character, 
or abbreviation used as significant of 
something else, as chemical symbols, 
used to indicate briefly the composition 
of a body. 

Sym'metry. (Gr. aov, “ together,” 
and pirpo's, a “ measure.”) Propor¬ 
tion. Applied to the similarity be¬ 
tween many organs situated on oppo¬ 
site sides of the median line (bilateral 
symmetry). 

Sympathetic. (Gr. <ru», “ to¬ 
gether,” and - d0 <>$, “ feeling.”) De¬ 
pending on sympathy or mere imita¬ 
tion. Also, applied to that system of 
nerves which originates from a chain 
of ganglia extending along the side of 
the whole vertebral column. S. Bubo, 
a glandular inflammation due to mere 
irritation, not to syphilis, etc. S. 
Nerve. (See Nerve.) S. Ophthal- 
mi'tis, inflammation of an eyeball due 
to lesion of the other eye. 

Sym'pathy. (From the same.) 
Vaguely, the interdependence of parts, 
manifest in metastasis, reflex neurosis, 
etc. 

Symphore'sis. (Gr. <ruv, “ to¬ 
gether,” and (popeiu, to “ carry.”) Con¬ 
gestion. 

Symphyseot'omy. (Gr. (roppuac?, 
“ symphysis,” and ropy , “ section.”) 
Symphysotomy ; Sigaultian operation ; 
section of the symphysis pubis in cases 
of difficult parturition. 

Sym'physis. (Gr. aov, “ together,”) 
and < cow, to “ grow.”) Close union ; 
synarthrodial coalescence. A variety 
of synarthrosis. See Articulation. 

Sym'physis Pu'bis. The pubic 
articulation or union of the ossa pubis. 

Symp'tom. (Gr. ubpnrwpa , a 
“ chance.”) Phenomenon or indicative 
phase of disease. A sign or mark cha- 
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racterizing or indicating a disease or a 
condition. S., Accidental, produced 
by some accidental occurrence or cir¬ 
cumstance. S., Brach’s, the condition 
of one who. having the eyes closed and 
the feet together, cannot prevent oscilla¬ 
tion of the body. S., Common, alike 
in various diseases. S., Diagnostic, 

A symptom peculiar to one disease. 
S., Essential, belonging essentially to 
a disease. S., Objective, to be recog¬ 
nized by the physician. S., Pathog¬ 
nomonic, peculiar to a certain disease. 
S., Prognostic, one which indicates the 
result. S., Subjective, recognized only 
by the patient. S., Therapeutic, one 
which indicates the treatment required. 

Symptomatic. Pertaining to. or 
appearing as, a symptom. Applied to 
conditions which are symptoms of a 
disease-process, as dropsy, diarrhoea, ! 
paralysis, and insanity. 

Symptomatol'ogy. That branch 
of medicine which treats of symptoms. 

Synal'gia. Sympathetic pain. 

Synap'tase. Emulsin. A ferment 
existing in almonds. 

Synarthro'dial. Pertaining to syn¬ 
arthrosis. 

Synarthro'sis. (Gr. gov, “ to¬ 
gether,” and cipOpnv , “joint.”) Im¬ 
movable articulation ; applied to a class 
of joints comprising harmoma, schin¬ 
dylesis, gomphosis, and suture. See Ar¬ 
ticulation. 

Synchondro'sis. (Gr. abv, “ to¬ 
gether,” and yovdpoq , “ cartilage.”) Ar¬ 
ticulation by means of intervening car¬ 
tilage. Amphiarthrosis. 

Synchondrot'omy. Symphyseot¬ 
omy. 

Synchronous, singk-ro-nus. (Gr. 
gov, “ together,” and ypovcxz, “ time.”) j 
Isochronous ; contemporaneous ; simul¬ 
taneous ; applied to phenomena hap- | 
pening at the same time, as the im¬ 
pulse in the radial arteries. 

Syneh'ysis, sing-ke-sis. (Gr. j 
fruyyoGt ?, “ confusion.”) A confusion ; 
abnormal fluidity of the vitreous hu¬ 
mor of the eye. S. Scin'tillans, spark¬ 


ling synchysis; a variety in which nu- j 
merous crystals float in the posterior j 
chamber. 

Syn'clitism. Parallelism. 

Syn'clonus. (Gr. gov, “ together,” I 
and xAovo$, “ tumultuous motion.”) 1 
Compound agitation ; Good's term for 
diseases characterized by tremulous and 
simultaneous clonic agitation of the j 
muscles, especially when voluntarily j 
exerted. S. Ballis'mus, paralysis agi- I 
tans. 

Syn'cope, sing-ko-pe. (Gr. Goyxoizy, j 
“swoon.”) Leipothymia ; leipsychia ; I 
animi deliquium ; a fainting swoon; j 
suspension of respiration and cardiac j 
action, sensation, motion, etc. 

Syndec'tomy. Peritomy. 

Syndesml'tis. (Gr. GuvdeG/ios, “ lig- 
ament.”) Inflammation of ligaments. ] 
Conjunctivitis. 

Syndesmol'ogy. (Gr. GovdeG/ios, j 
“ ligament,” and ibyo?, “ discourse.”) j 
A treatise on, or description or science ] 
of, ligaments. . 

Syndesmo'sis. (Gr. Govdeap. os, 

“ ligament.”) Articulation by lig- j 
aments. 

Syndesmot/omy. (Gr. govSsg p.o$, 
“ligament,” and rop.r h “a cutting.”) 
Dissection of ligaments. 

Syne'chia, sin-e-ke-ah. (Gr. Goveytj?, 1 
“ continuous.") Adhesion of the iris I 
to the cornea (synechia anterior ) or to ] 
the capsule of the lens ( synechia paste- I 
rior'). 

Syn'ergy. (Gr. gov, “ together,” 
and epyov, “ work.”) Cooperation ; com¬ 
bined action. Associated action of the 
muscles or organs in the performance 
of a function. 

Syneuro'sis. Syndesmosis. 

Synize'sis. (Gr. govc^gi^, “ a fall¬ 
ing in.”) Contraction, closure, or ob¬ 
literation of the pupil. 

Synkine'ses. Associated reflex 
movements. 

Syn'ocha. (Gr. Govoyos, “ contin¬ 
uous.”) Continued fever; a pure in¬ 
flammatory fever. 
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Syn'ochus, sin-o-kus. (From the 
same.) Synocha. Applied to continued 
fever of mixed character, combining in¬ 
flammatory and septic features. 

SynosteSl'ogy. (Gr. <rbv, “ to¬ 
gether,” oaziov, “ bone,” and X6yo<s, 
“ discourse.”) A treatise on, or the 
science of, the joints. 

Synosteot'omy. (Gr. gov, “ to¬ 
gether,” daziov, “ bone,” and royi), “ a 
cutting.”) Dissection of the joints. 

Synosto'sis. (Gr. gov, “ together,” 
6gz£ov, “ bone,” and suffix -osis, “ state.”) 
Union by means of bone. Applied to 
the premature and abnormal oblitera¬ 
tion of the cranial sutures, causing de¬ 
formities and irregularities of the skull. 

Syno'via. (Gr. abv, “ together,” 
and mov, “egg.”) Axungia articular is ; 
a peculiar, colorless, alkaline lubricat¬ 
ing secretion of the synovial mem¬ 
branes, facilitating the motions of the 
articulations. 

Syno'vial. Pertaining to the syno¬ 
via. S. Cysts. (See Cyst.) S. 
Glands. (See Gland). S. Mem¬ 
brane. See Membrane. 

Synovl'tis. (From synovia , and 
suffix -ids, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of synovial membrane. 

Syn'tasis. A tension ; stretching. 

Synteno'sis. (Gr. a uv, “ together,” 
and zIvmv, “ tendon.”) Articulation in 
which the bones are connected by 
means of tendons. 

Syn'thesls. (Gr. a ovOigis, “ a put¬ 
ting together.”) Forming a compound 
or union. Composition, as of chemical 
structure. A process the reverse of 
analysis. 

Syn'tonin. (Gr. govzuvm, to 
“stretch.”) A peculiar substance pre¬ 
pared by repeatedly washing finely 
chopped muscle with muriatic acid. 

Synulot'ic. Applied to an agent 
promoting cicatrization. 

Syphil'ides. Syphilodermata ; the 
cutaneous lesions or eruptions of syph¬ 
ilis. 

Syph'ilis, sif-i-lis. (Prob. from 


Gr. cry?, “ hog,” and <ptt.o$, “ loving.”) 
Lues venerea ; morbus gallicus ; pox ; a 
constitutional, contagious, hereditable, 
specific disease, inducing characteristic 
cutaneous and glandular lesions, and 
propagated as a rule by impure sexual 
intercourse. Its first manifestation is 
chancre, which appears from ten days 
to many weeks after intercourse, and 
arises at the point of inoculation. The 
chancre does not cause syphilis, but is 
a local manifestation of an already con¬ 
stitutional disease. Syphilis is divided 
into three stages: (1) The prim ary stage, 
or chancre and multiple buboes. (See 
Chancre.) The true or hard variety 
is also called Hunterian chancre. Fun¬ 
gating sore is a form of excoriated chan- 
^ ere, the surface being covered with fun¬ 
gous granulations. (2) The secondary 
stage, or secondary syphilis, begins as 
a rule about six weeks after the devel¬ 
opment of the chancre with a febrile 
seizure and some sore throat, and 
widely-distributed indolent adenitis. 

1 This stage is characterized by plastic 
inflammatory lesions, especially skin 
eruptions. The cutaneous eruption 
may be roseola, lichen, tubercles, pso¬ 
riasis, or ecthyma. The character- 
[ istics of syphilitic eruptions are that 
they are polymorphous ; that they are 
apt to become copper-colored and leave 
pigmented scars ; that they rarely itch, 
are usually symmetrical, and yield 
to specific treatment. Besides these 
skin lesions there are falling of the hair 
or alopecia, mucous patches in the 
mouth, anus, and vagina (eruption on 
mucous membranes), inflammation of 
the matrix of the nails or onychia, 
mucous tubercles, laryngitis and ton¬ 
sillitis, rhinitis, plastic iritis, orchitis, 
and various disorders of fibrous mem¬ 
branes, arteries, bones, and joints. This 
secondary stage lasts from eighteen 
months to two years. (3) Tertiary 
syphilis is characterized by destruc¬ 
tive lesions and suppurations. The 
typical lesion is the gumma (see Gum¬ 
ma). In this stage there are ulcers, 
particularly of the skin, with conical 
crusts known as rupia (see Rupia), 
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gummatous growths, and ulcerations 
of mucous surfaces, and diseases of 
bones, joints, cartilages, and vessels. 
In this stage there may be visceral 
syphilis, affecting the brain, spinal cord, 
heart, lungs, and abdominal organs. 
Pseudo-syphilis is a disease resembling 
syphilis, but modified by the use of 
mercury. Congenital syphilis : Either 
parent may transmit it to the offspring. 
If a father procreates a syphilitic con¬ 
ception, the mother acquires the disease 
without a primary sore. A syphilitic 
infant has snuffles, cutaneous and mu¬ 
cous eruptions (especially noted on the 
buttocks, palms of the hands, and soles 
of the feet), the bones show atrophic 
and osteophytic lesions (as craniotabes), 
interstitial keratitis, and deafness, ul¬ 
cerations, etc. also occur. 

Syphilit'ic. Pertaining to, or af¬ 
fected with, syphilis. 

Syphiliza'tion. Inoculation with 
the matter of syphilis to saturation. 

SyphilodSr'mata. Cutaneous le¬ 
sions of syphilis. 

Syph'iloid. Resembling syphilis. 

Syphilo'ma. Gumma. 

Syphilopho'bia. (From syphilis, 
and Gr. <po[io<s, “ fear.”) Morbid state 
in which one imagines himself suffer¬ 
ing from syphilis. 

Syr'inge. (Gr. <sbptyZ, “ pipe.”) A 
pump-like instrument for injecting 
fluids. 

Syrlngi'tis. (Gr. abpty£, “ pipe,” 
and sufflx -ids, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the Eustachian tube. 

Syringomyeli'tis. Central myeli¬ 
tis ; formation in the spinal cord of a 
fissure, usually posterior to the central 
canal. 

Syringot'omy. (Gr. abpcyZ, “ pipe,” 
and Torir/, “ a cutting.”) The operation 
of cutting open a fistula. 

Syr'up. (Lat. syrupus.') Sirup; a 
concentrated aqueous solution of su¬ 
gar, simple or medicated. The chief 
syrvpi in medicine are the following: 
Syrupus Acacise, syrup of acacia; 
used as a demulcent. S. Acidi Citrici, 


syrup of citric acid; used to flavor 
drinks. S. Acidi Hydriodici, syrup of 
hydriodic acid ; used instead of the alka¬ 
line iodides. S. Allii, syrup of garlic; 
used in bronchial catarrhs. S. Althseae, 
syrup of althaea; a demulcent. S. 
Amygdalae, syrup of almond; a de¬ 
mulcent and sedative. S. Aurantii, 
syrup of orange; employed to flavor 
liquids. S. Aurantii Florum, syrup 
of orange-flowers; a flavoring syrup. 
S. Calcii Lactophosphatis, syrup 
of lactophosphate of lime; this is an 
agent to promote constructive meta¬ 
morphosis. S. Calcis, syrup of lime ; 
used for same purpose as lime itself in 
medicine. S. Ferri Bromidi, syrup of 
bromide of iron ; a chalybeate tonic. 
S. Ferri Iodidi, syrup of iodide of 
iron ; a valuable tonic and alterative. 
S. Ferri, Quininse, et Strychninse 
Phosphatum, syrup of the phosphates 
of iron, quinine, and strychnine; a 
tonic and restorative. S. Hypophos- 
phitum, syrup of hypophosphites; it 
is a restorative agent. S. Hypophos- 
phitum cum Ferro, syrup of the 
hypophosphites with iron; a chalyb¬ 
eate tonic and restorative. S. Ipe- 
cacuanhse, syrup of ipecac ; an emetic. 
S. Kramerise, syrup of krameria. S. 
Lactucarii, syrup of lactucarium. S. 
Limonis, syrup of lemon; used as a 
vehicle. S. Picis Liquidse, syrup of 
tar; used in bronchial disorders. S. 
Pruni Virginianse, syrup of wild 
cherry ; used as an ingredient in cough 
mixtures. S. Rhei, syrup of rhubarb. 
S. Rhei Aromaticus, aromatic syrup 
of rhubarb ; a laxative, used chiefly to 
relieve constipation in children. S. 
Rosse, syrup of rose ; used to color 
preparations, and is slightly astringent. 
S. Rubi, syrup of rubus or blackberry ; 
used in diarrhoea. S. Rubildsei, syrup 
of raspberry. S. Sarsaparillse Com- 
positus, compound syrup of sarsapa¬ 
rilla ; a good vehicle for iodide of po¬ 
tassium. S. Scillse, syrup of squill; 
an expectorant. S. Scillse Composi- 
tus, compound syrup of squill. Its 
active ingredients are squill, senega, 
and tartar emetic. It is used as an 
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emetic, diaphoretic, and expectorant. 
S. Senegse, syrup of senega ; a stimu¬ 
lating expectorant. S. Sennae, syrup 
of senna ; a cathartic. S. Simplex, 
simple syrup; sugar and water. S. 
Tolutanus, syrup of Tolu ; it is used 
as a vehicle for expectorants. S. Zin- 
giberis, syrup of ginger; a stomachic 
tonic and stimulant. 

Syspa'sia. (Gr. ffuenaw , to “ con¬ 
tract.’) Good’s term for a class of con¬ 
vulsive diseases. 

Syssareo'sis. (Gr. <rm, “ together,” 
<rdfit-, “ flesh,’" and suffix -osis, “ state.”) 
Union of bones by means of muscles. 

Systal'tic. Contracting. 


Sys'tem. (Gr. ffuvtaTTjfit, to “ place 
together.”) Method. An assemblage 
of parts of similar tissue or function. 
The animal economy. 

Systematic Bot'any. That di¬ 
vision of botany which treats of the 
classification of plants and the prin¬ 
ciples upon which they are related to 
or differentiated from one another. 

Systemic. Pertaining to a system 
or to the whole system. 

Sys'tole. (Gr. auarokr), a “ con¬ 
traction.”) Contraction of the heart 
or arteries, the complement of diastole. 

Systolic. Pertaining to systole. 

Systrem'ma. Cramp in the leg. 


T. 


T-Bandage. A bandage so named 
from its form. See Bandage. 

Tab'acum. The name for the dried 
leaves of Nicotiana Tabacum. See To¬ 
bacco. 

Tabasheer'. Tab-a-schir. A silicious 
concretion formed in the joints of the 
bamboo. It has been employed as a 
remedy in obstruction of the bowels. 

T&befac'tion. (From tabes, and 
Lat. facere , “ to make.”) Wasting ; 
emaciation; slow, morbid loss of flesh. 

Tabel'la. (Lat.) A tablet; a loz¬ 
enge or troche ; a small, solid, disc-like 
medicinal compound, containing a pow¬ 
der, mucilage, and sugar. 

Ta/bes, tay-beez. (Lat. tabere , “ to 
waste away.”) A wasting or melting ; 
applied to an emaciating disease, con¬ 
sumption, etc. 

Ta/bes Coxa'ria. Tuberculosis of 
the hip-joint. 

Ta/bes Dorsa'lis. Degeneration 
of the posterior columns of the spinal 
cord; locomotor ataxy. See Locomotor 
Ataxia. 


Ta/bes Mesenter'ica, Tabes scrof- 
ulosa. Tuberculosis of the mesenteric 
glands, with great emaciation and gen¬ 
eral bodily disorder. Particularly com¬ 
mon in scrofulous children. Diarrhoea, 
fever, emaciation, tumid and swollen 
abdomen are the usual symptoms. 

Ta/bes Pulmona'lis. Pulmonary 
consumption. 

Ta/bes Satur'nina. Emaciation 
from lead-poisoning. 

Tabes'9ent. Wasting; shrivelling. 

Tabet'ic. Pertaining to tabes. 
Tabid. 

Tabet'ic Arthri'tis. See Char¬ 
cot’s Disease of the Joints. 

T&b'id. Wasted; emaciated. 

TabiPic. Causing consumption. 

Ta'ble. (Lat. tabula.') A plate ; a 
tablet. Also a list or synopsis. In 
Anatomy, one of the plates of com¬ 
pact tissue which partly forms the 
bones of the cranium. 

Tab'let. Lozenge ; troche ; tabella. 

Tab'ula Vit'rea. (Lat.) Glassy 
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table ; tlie dense, brittle, internal plate 
of the occipital bone. 

Tache Cere'brale. (Fr.) A vivid 
red line which follows a finger drawn 
with pressure across the skin of chil¬ 
dren in certain cerebral diseases, as 
meningitis. 

Tachom'eter. (Gr. rayb ?, “ quick,” 
and fiirpov, “ measure.”) An instru¬ 
ment intended to determine the ve¬ 
locity of the blood and its changes in 
the arteries and veins. 

Tachycar'dia, tak-e-kar-de-ah. (Gr. 
rayos, “ quick,” and xapdia, “ heart.”) 
Rapid cardiac action. 

Taehydt'omy. (Gr. ra/ 09 , “quick,” 
and ro!J.r h “ a cutting.”) The art of 
operating or cutting quickly. 

Tae'tile. (Lat. tangere, “ to touch.”) 
Pertaining to touch. 

Tacitus Erudi'tus. (Lat. tactus, 
“sense of touch.”) Tactus expertns ; 
skilled touch ; delicacy and discrimina¬ 
tion of touch acquired by the prac¬ 
tised hand. 

Tse'nia, te-ne-ah. (Lat.; from Gr. 
Tacvta , “ribbon.”) A ribbon-like struc¬ 
ture. A genus of intestinal worm; 
tapeworm. The cestoidea. Taenia solium; 
taenia saginata; bothriocephalus latus. 
Taenia solium is in this country the 
common form. The embryo of tape¬ 
worm enters the intestinal canal in in¬ 
fested meat. The embryos of taenia 
solium infest pork, and are known as 
cysticercis cellulosus. The head be¬ 
comes fixed in the mucous membrane, 
and the parasite forms a jointed body 
which grows to an enormous length, 
producing emaciation, exhaustion, and 
various reflex disturbances. See En- 

TOZOA. 

Tse'nia Echinoeoc'cus. The tape¬ 
worm of the dog. The scolex of the 
sexually mature taenia penetrates the 
human tissues and causes hydatid dis¬ 
ease. 

Tse'nia Hippocam'pi. Corpus 
fimbriatum. 

Tse'nia La'ta. Broad tapeworm of 


human intestines. Bothriocephalus. 
See Taenia. 

Tse'nia Me'dio-canellata. T. sagi¬ 
nata. This tapeworm is acquired by 
eating uncooked beef. It is larger in 
.all its dimensions than T. solium. 

Tse'nia Semicircula'ris. Semi¬ 
circular band. A narrow, fibrous band 
in the groove between the optic thala¬ 
mus and the corpus striatum. 

Tse'nia So'lium. Armed or long 
tapeworm ; infests the upper part of 
human intestines. See Taenia. 

Tse'nia Tar'ini. Band of Tarinus. 
A thickening of the ventricular lining 
of the brain, which, as a horny band, 
overlies the vena corpora striata. 

Tse'niacplde. (From taenia, and Lat. 
caedere, “ to kill.”) Tsenicide. A rem¬ 
edy which kills tapeworms. 

Tse'niafuge. (From taenia , and 
Lat. fugare , “ to put to flight.”) Taeni- 
fuge. A remedy which expels tape¬ 
worms. 

Tse'niola. A flat fibre. 

Tse'nirid. Like a ribbon. 

Taf'fetas Ves'icant. Pannus vesi- 
catorius ; blistering cloth. See Charta 
Epispastica. 

T&f'ia. Cane-spirit. A rum ob¬ 
tained by distillation from fermented 
sugar-cane juice. 

Tait’s Knot. A form of loop-knot 
used in ligature of the pedicle in 
ovariotomy. 

Taking. A popular term for con¬ 
tagious. 

Talc. A native hydrated magnesium 
silicate. 

Taliaco'tian Opera'tion. A form 
of rhinoplasty. See Operation. 

T&l'ipes. (Lat. talus, “ ankle,” and 
pes, “ foot.”) Talipes pedis ; club¬ 
foot. A deformity of the foot due to 
excessive or unopposed muscular con¬ 
traction. Besides the basic forms enum¬ 
erated below there are compound forms, 
as talipes-equino-varus, etc. The cure 
consists in tenotomy and the employ¬ 
ment of appropriate apparatus. 
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Tal'ipes Calca'neus. The foot 
rests only on the heel. 

Tal'ipes Equi'nus. The heel is 
raised, and the patient walks on the 
ball of the foot. 

Tal'ipes Val'gus. The outer edge 
of the foot is raised, and the patient 
walks on the inner ankle. 

Tal'ipes Va'rus. The inner edge 
of the foot is raised, the heel is drawn 
up, and the foot is twisted in, the pa¬ 
tient walking on its outer edge. 

T&l'low. Sevum. Animal fat, melted 
and separated from the fibrous matter 
mixed with it. 

T&l'pa. (Lat., “ a mole.”) An en¬ 
cysted tumor on the head. 

Ta'lus. The ankle or ankle-bone. 
Astragalus. 

Tamarin'dus. (From tamar (Ara¬ 
bic), a “ date,” and Indus, “ Indian.”) 
A Linnaean genus of the natural order 
Leguminosse. Also the name for the 
preserved pulp of the fruit of the Tama- 
rindus Indica. It contains citric acid, 
and its properties are refrigerant and 
laxative. 

Tamarin'dus In'dica. Indian tam¬ 
arind. The name of the tamarind, a 
beautiful tree of India. 

Tampon. (Fr., “ a stopple.”) A 
plug of lint, cotton, sponge, etc. A 
dossil for insertion into a cavity of the 
body as a haemostatic. 

Tanage'tine. A bitter crystalliz- 
able substance found in the flowers of 
Tanacetum vulgare. 

T&nacje'tum. Tansy. A Linnaean 
genus of the natural order Compositse. 
Also the name for the tops and leaves 
of Tanacetum vulgare. It is occasionally 
employed as an anthelmintic. 

Tanace'tum Multiflo'rum. A 

South African plant, the properties of 
which are reputed tonic and antispas- 
modic. 

Tanace'tum Vulga're. The com¬ 
mon tansy-plant of Europe ; also called 
Tanasia. 

Tanghin'ia Venenif'era. A Mad- | 


agascar tree, of the natural order Apocy- 
nacese, which bears a poisonous seed 
formerly used in trial by ordeal. 

Tan'nic A 9 'id. Tannin. 

Tan'nin. Formula, C 14 H 10 O 9 . Tan¬ 
nic acid ; acidum tannicum. A strongly 
astringent vegetable principle extracted 
from the powdered gall-nut, an excres¬ 
cence formed on the oak by an insect. 
The name is derived from the value of 
the substance in the preparation of 
leather. 

Tan'nate of Iron. A salt the 
properties of which are astringent and 
tonic. 

Tan'nate of Lead. A salt pre¬ 
pared by precipitating a solution of 
tannin with lead acetate. It is believed 
to be of value in bed-sores and gangren¬ 
ous ulcers. 

Tan'nate of Qui'nine. A salt used 
in intermittent fever. 

T&n'sy. Tanacetum; a plant of 
bitter, diuretic, and emmenagogue prop¬ 
erties. See Tanacetum. 

Tantal'ic A 9 'id. Peroxide of tan¬ 
talum. A white, insipid, infusible pow¬ 
der composed of oxygen and tantalum. 

Tan'talum. A rare metal of 10.78 
sp. gr. found in the Swedish mineral 
tantalite. It is in the form of a black 
powder, unaltered by exposure to air 
or by the strongest acids. 

Tape'tum. (Lat.) The radiating 
•fibres of the corpus callosum. Also ap¬ 
plied to the shining spot on the fundus 
of the eye in certain of the lower ani¬ 
mals. 

Tape'worm. Taenia. The popular 
term for the cestoidea, an order of En- 
tozoa, having a bony, flat articulated 
body, and parasitic in the human in¬ 
testines. See Tyenia and Entozoa. 

Tapio'ca. The name for the fecula 
i prepared from the root of the Janipha 
I Manihot. It forms a mild article of food, 
easy of digestion, and is given with ex¬ 
cellent effect to the sick or convalescent. 

Tap'ping'. Puncturing to draw off 
fluid when it has collected in any serous 
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cavity of the body. Paracentesis 
(?■ v •)• 

Tar. Pix liquida; vegetable tar. 
A thick, black resinous substance ob¬ 
tained by heating the wood of the pine 
or fir tree. Mineral tar is a soft native 
bitumen. 

Tarac'ne. A peculiar eruption on 
the skin caused by the internal or ex¬ 
ternal use of tar. 

Tarantis'mus. (It. tarantola, a 
species of spider.) Leaping ague; a 
kind of chorea or nervous affection, for¬ 
merly imagined to be produced by the 
bite of the tarantula. 

Tarax'aeum, ta-rak-sa-kum. Dan¬ 
delion. The name for the root of the 
Taraxacum Dens-leonis gathered in au¬ 
tumn. Its properties are slightly tonic, 
diuretic, and aperient, and it has some¬ 
times proved of benefit in affections due 
to torpidity of the liver, on which organ 
it is said to have a specific action. 

Tarax'aeum Cof'fee. Dandelion 
coffee. A powder consisting of pow¬ 
dered taraxacum-roots, cleaned and 
dried and mixed with coffee. 

Taraxa'cum Dens-leo'nis. (Lat., 
“ tooth of lion.”) The dandelion. A 
European plant, also growing in many 
parts of the United States. 

Tarax'is. (Gr. r dpa£i$, “ confu¬ 
sion.”) A somewhat unmeaning term 
applied to a slight inflammation of the 
eye. 

Tardieu’s Spots. Subpleural ec- 
chymotic spots, indicative of death from 
suffocation. 

Tarini, Pons. The grayish matter 
connecting the diverging crura of the 
brain. See Pons. 

Tar'sal. Pertaining to the tarsus 
or to the cartilage of the eyelid. 

Tar'sal Car'tilages. The thin 
elastic plates which give shape to the 
eyelids. See Cartilage. 

Tarsal'gia. (From tarsus, and Gr. 
aXyoq, “ pain.”) Pain in the tarsus. 

Tar'soplasty. Plastic operation on 
the eyelid. 


Tarsor'rhaphy. (From tarsus, and 
Gr. fiayrj, “ suture.”) The operation 
for lessening the palpebral fissure. 

Tarsot'omy. (From tarsus, and 
Gr. roprj, “ a cutting.”) Section of the 
tarsus or tarsal cartilage. 

Tar'sus. (Gr. raptrog, “instep.”) 
That portion of the bony framework 
of the foot between the metatarsal 
bones and the leg. Also the tarsal car¬ 
tilage—a thin sheet of cartilage toward 
the edge of each eyelid. 

Tar'tar. The impure bitartrate of 
potassium, a substance which concretes 
on the inside of wine-casks. Also, 
earthy matter deposited on the teeth 
from the saliva, consisting of salivary 
mucus, animal matter, and phosphate 
of lime. 

Tar'tar, Cream of. The bitartrate 
of potassium. 

Tar'tar Emet'ic. The tartrate of 
antimony and potassium (antimonii et 
potassii tartras) of the U. S. Ph., or 
antimonium tartarizatum. A power¬ 
ful arterial sedative; a diaphoretic in 
small doses and an emetic and cathartic 
in larger quantities. 

Tar'tarated An'timony. Tartar 
emetic. 

Tartar'ic AQ'id. Formula,C 4 H 6 0 6 . 
Hydrogen tartrate. A crystalline acid 
prepared from the acid tartrate of po¬ 
tassium. It exists in the juice of many 
fruits (grapes, tamarind, etc.), in which 
it occurs in the form of tartar or the 
acid tartrate of potassium. 

Taste. The special sense by which 
is perceived the savors of substances. 
T. Buds, the end-organs of the gusta¬ 
tory nerves. 

Tau'rin. (Gr. ravpog, “ bull.”) A 
crystallizable animal substance found 
in decomposing bile. 

Tauroehol'ic. (Gr. r avpos, “ bull,” 
and yokrj, “ bile.”) Applied to a pecu¬ 
liar acid found associated with glyco- 
cholic acid in the bile. 

T&x'is. (Gr. ra^iq, “ an arranging.”) 
Arrangement. A term having a mean¬ 
ing the reverse of taraxis, but applied 
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in a similar arbitrary manner to the 
manual reduction of hernia. 

Taxo'dium Dis'tlchum. The 
American bald cypress, a tree of the 
natural order Coniferae, native of the 
Southern United States. Its cones 
yield a resin which is reputed to be 
diuretic and carminative. 

Tax'us. Yew. A genus of ever¬ 
green trees of the natural order Conif- 
eree , natives of Europe, America, etc. 
The wood is said to be incorruptible. 

Tax'us Bacca'ta. Common yew, 
an evergreen tree, native of Europe. 
The leaves are sedative, and have been 
prescribed in epilepsy. The leaves and 
fruit are poisonous. 

Tayu'ya. A Brazilian remedy for 
syphilis, believed to be the root of the 
Trianosperma ficifolia or of Dermo- 
phylla pendulina. 

Tea. (Fr. the.') The dried leaves 
of a Chinese evergreen shrub of the 
natural order Ternstromiacese. There 
are two varieties —Thea nigra , black 
or bohea tea, and Thea viridis, green 
tea. It is almost universally used in 
the form of an infusion, which is slightly 
astringent, producing an exhilarating 
effect on the nervous system. The tea- 
plant contains an alkaloid called theine , 
which appears to be identical with caf¬ 
feine, and tannin. 

Teale’s Amputation. See Ampu¬ 
tation. 

Tears. The limpid fluid secreted by 
the lachrymal gland. Applied also to 
the gums or resins exuding in drops. 

Teat. Nipple. 

Tecnocto'nia. Infanticide. 

Teco'ma. A genus of trees of the 
natural order Bignoniacese. native of 
tropical America. There are many 
species, some of which produce hard 
and almost indestructible timber, of 
value in ship-building. Several of the 
species have medicinal properties, and 
the Tecoma impetiginosa has a bitter 
mucilaginous bark and contains tannic 
acid in abundance. 

Teco'ma I'pe. A Brazilian tree, 
43 


the bark of which is bitter and con¬ 
tains tannic acid. 

Teco'ma Rad'icans. The trumpet- 
flower or trumpet creeper, a climbing 
shrub of the United States. 

Teco'ma Subvernico'sa. A Bra¬ 
zilian tree, the leaves of which are bit¬ 
ter, acrid, and diuretic. 

Teeth. See Tooth. 

Teeth, Grinding of. Stridor den- 
tium. 

Teething. Dentition. 

Tegmen'tum. (Lat. tegere , “ to 
cover.”) The upper portion of the 
main body of the peduncular fibres of 
the cerebrum. 

Teg'ument. (From the same.) Teg- 
umentum. A cover or covering ; gen¬ 
eric name for the structures of the skin. 
Integument (q. v.). 

Teichop'sia, ti-kop-se-ah. (Gr. 
rst'/os, “ wall,” and “ sight.”) 

Wall-eye. A partial and transient 
amaurosis, the subjective images hav¬ 
ing angles like a fortification, often ac¬ 
companying hemicrania. 

Teinodyn'ia. Pain in the tendons.. 

Te'la. (Lat., “web.”) Web-like 
tissues. 

Tela Adipo'sa. Adipose tissue. 

Tela Aranea'rum. Spider’s web 
or cobweb. Used as a styptic in do¬ 
mestic practice. 

Tela Cellulo'sa. Cellular tissue. 

Tela Choroi'dea. Choroid web. A 
prolongation of pia mater in the third 
ventricle. 

Tela Vesicato'ria. Blistering tis¬ 
sue. Paper or cloth covered with a 
preparation of cantharides. 

Telangiec'tasis. (Gr. r&o?, “ end,’’ 
ayyeiov , “ vessel,” and sxtoktls, “ exten¬ 
sion.”) Teleangiectasia. A dilatation 
of the capillary vessels. Aneurism by 
anastomosis. Erectile tumor or naevus. 
A tumor formed by an excessive growth 
of blood-vessels. 

Telangio'sis. Disease of the capil¬ 
laries. 
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Teleg'rapher’s Cramp. Neurosis 
analogous to writer’s cramp. 

Teleol'ogy. (Gr. riXot;, “ end,” and 
Xoyo?, “ discourse.”) The science of 
final causes; the doctrine of the cause 
and purpose of structure, shape, etc. 

Teleorgan'ic. (Gr. r&oy, “ end,” 
and opyavov , “organ.”) Biodynamic; 
Lewes’ term signifying “ truly vital sub¬ 
stances.” 

Tel'eseope. (Gr. r jjXe, “far off,” 
and axuxetv, “ to observe.”) A tube¬ 
shaped optical instrument employed in 
viewing distant objects, as the heavenly 
bodies. Its essential parts are the ob¬ 
ject-glass or concave mirror, which col¬ 
lects the beams of light and forms the 
image of the object, and the eye-glass, 
which is a microscope, by which the 
object is magnified. 

Tellu'rium. (Lat. teMus, “ earth.”) 
Symbol, Te. A rare, white, brittle 
metal of 6.25 sp. gr., closely allied to 
sulphur and very similar to selenium. 
It is found in the gold-mines of Tran¬ 
sylvania, also in Colorado. This metal 
when taken into the system, even in an 
extremely small quantity, imparts a 
foetid odor to the breath and perspira¬ 
tion, for which reason it is rarely if 
ever used medicinally. This applies 
also to its salts. 

Tem'perament. (Lat. temperare, 
“ to temper.”) Vaguely, general cha¬ 
racter and disposition A peculiar and 
permanent condition or mode of men¬ 
tal reaction of the mind and organism 
(Muller). It is the organic constitution, 
and depends on mental and physical pe¬ 
culiarities hereditary or acquired. The 
following varieties are familiarly quoted: 
Sanguine : Characterized by active cir- 
< culation and respiration and mental vi¬ 
vacity. Lymphatic: Characterized by 
sluggishness of circulation, respiration, 
and mental action. Choleric or bilious : 
Strong pulse and respiration, firm and 
determined mind. Nervous : Instability 
of mind, changeableness of purpose, 
changing pulse, now quick and strong, 
now weak. 

TSm/peran^e. (Lat. temperare , “ to 


moderate.”) Moderation, especially in 
the use of inebriants. Sobriety. The 
opposite of drunkenness, gluttony, etc. 

TSmper&n'tia. (From the same.) 
An obsolete term for agents which re¬ 
duce the temperature of the body when 
unduly ugmented. Antipyretics. 

T&m'perature. (From the same.) 
Degree of heat. The normal tempera¬ 
ture of the body is about 98.4° Fahr. 

TSm'ples. (Lat. temporal) The 
lateral regions of the head between the ; 
forehead and ear, above the zygomatic 
arch. 

TSm'pora. (Lat.; pi. of tempus , j 
“ time.”) The temples. 

Tem'poral. Pertaining to the tem¬ 
ples. T. Aponeurosis. (See Apo- I 
neurosis.) T. Artery. (See Artery.) 

T. Bone. (See Bone.) T. Fossa, the 
temporal portion of the lateral region 
of the skull. (See Fossa.) T. Mus¬ 
cle. (See Muscle.) T. Nerve. See 
Nerve. 

Tempora'lis. Temporal muscle. 

Temporo-pari'etalSu'ture. The j 
suture between the temporal and pa¬ 
rietal bones. See Suture. 

Tem'ulSnpe. (Lat. temetum , ] 
“ strong wine.”) Drunkenness ; in¬ 
ebriated state. 

Tenacity. (Lat. tenax, “ tena¬ 
cious.”) The degree of cohesion of j 
the particles of bodies ; the property 
of substances whereby their parts re- ! 
sist an effort to force them asunder. 

Ten&c'ulum, te-nak-yu-lum. (Lat. 
tenere , “ to hold.”) A small surgical • 
hook ; an instrument used for taking 
up bleeding vessels, etc. 

Ten'demess. Soreness ; state in 
which slight pressure causes pain. 

TSn'dlnous. Pertaining to, or of J 
the nature of, tendon. 

T6n'do Aehil'lis. A tendon which 
attaches the gastrocnemius and soleus 
muscles to the posterior tuberosity of 
the os calcis. See Achillis, Tf.ndo. 1 

Ten'do Oc'uli. A short tendon ex¬ 
tending between the nasal process of , 
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the superior maxillary bone and the 
inner extremities of the tarsal carti¬ 
lages. 

TSn'don. (Lat. tendo; Gr. rlvuiv, 
from Tstvscv , to “ stretch.”) Sinew. Ten¬ 
dons are tough, glistening, white, fibrous 
cords which attach muscles to the sur¬ 
face of bones or other contiguous parts. 

Ten'don Crep'itus. Coarse crack¬ 
ling, felt when a tendon is moved when 
it and its sheath are in a state of in¬ 
flammation. 

Ten'don Re'flex. A name given 
to the sudden contraction which takes 
place in a muscle when its tendon is 
quickly struck. This phenomena is 
not in reality due to reflex action, but 
to myotatic irritability. This tendon 
reflex in the tendon of the quadriceps 
is absent in some diseases, as in loco¬ 
motor ataxia, and exaggerated in others, 
as in cases of lateral sclerosis of the 
cord. 

TenSs'mus. (Gr. r ecvecv, to 
“stretch.”) Straining. Painful contrac¬ 
tion of the sphincter ani with evacuative 
effort; frequent desire to defecate, but 
with dejection of small qualities of mu¬ 
cus only, accompanied with a painful 
sense of tension in the anal region, in¬ 
dicative of intestinal inflammation. Also 
applied to painful and ineffectual at¬ 
tempts to micturate. 

Tenon, Cap'sule of. A fascia cov¬ 
ering the sclerotic about the middle of 
the eyeball. See Fascia. 

Tenoni/tis. Inflammation of Tenon’s 
capsule. 

Tenor'rhaphy. Suture of a tendon. 

Tenosynovi'tis. (From Gr. rivuv, 
“ tendon,” and synovitis .) Inflammation 
of the sheaths of tendons. 

Tenot'omy. (Gr. r Ivcov, “ tendon,” 
and “ a cutting.”) The division 
of a tendon. 

Ten'sion. (Lat. tendere, to “stretch.”) 
The state of being stretched or drawn 
tight. 

Ten'sor. (From the same.) A 
muscle which stretches or makes tense. 
See Muscle. 


Tent. (From the same.) A piece 
of sponge or roll of lint, etc. to pre¬ 
vent closure of or to dilate a sinus or 
canal, as the cervix uteri. The tangle 
tent, or dried stem of Laminaria digi- 
tata or sea-tangle, is much used as a 
substitute for sponge for this purpose. 

Tento'rium. (From the same.) A 
process of the dura mater between the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. 

Tenu'ity. (Lat. tenuis, “thin.”) 
Thinness ; slenderness ; rarity. 

Tephro'sia. A genus of plants of 
the natural order Leguminosse, com¬ 
prising numerous species of trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, natives of South 
America, India, Egypt, etc. 

Tephro'sia Apollin'ea. A plant 
of Egypt and Nubia, yielding a kind 
of indigo. Its leaves are often mixed 
with senna. 

Tephro'sia Leptosta'ehya. A 
plant of Senegal; the root is purgative. 

Tephro'sia Purpu'rea. A medi¬ 
cinal plant of India, employed in ele¬ 
phantiasis, indigestion, etc. 

Tephro'sia Sen'na. A plant of 
Colombia, the leaves of which are pur¬ 
gative. 

Tephro'sia Toxica'ria. Galega 
toxicaria. A West Indian plant used 
to poison fish. The root is used in cer¬ 
tain cutaneous diseases. 

Tephro'sia Virginia'na. Goat’s 
rue. A plant of the United States, said 
to be anthelmintic and tonic. It is fa¬ 
miliarly known as catgut or Turkey pea. 

Teplda'rium. (Lat. tepidus, 
“ warm.”) The warm bath. 

TSratog'eny. (Gr. r ipa?, “ mon¬ 
ster,” and ytwau), to “ beget.”) The 
formation of monsters. 

T&ratol'ogy. (Gr. rlpas, “ mon¬ 
ster,” and X6yo$, “ discourse.”) The 
science of monsters. See Monster. 

Terato'ma. Tumor composed of 
tissues which are not normal at the 
place where the tumor appears. 

Terehlor'ide of For'myl. Chlo¬ 
roform. 
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TSrebel'la. A trephine or trepan 
for sawing out circular pieces of the 
skull. 

Ter'eben. A liquid almost identi¬ 
cal in composition with thymol, ob¬ 
tained from the juice of Pinuspalnstris 
or long-leaved pine. It is a powerful 
deodorant and antiseptic. 

Ter'ebilen. A liquid artificial cam¬ 
phor procured bypassing muriatic acid 
into oil of turpentine surrounded by ice. 

Terebin'thina. Turpentine. The 
name for a concrete oleoresin obtained 
from the Pinus australis and other spe¬ 
cies of Pinus. Its properties are stim¬ 
ulant, anthelmintic, and diuretic, and 
in large doses it is laxative. 

Terebin'thina America'na. The 
name for an oleoresin afforded by the 
Pinus australis and the Pinus Tseda. 

Terebin'thina Canaden'sis. Can¬ 
ada turpentine; balsam of fir. The 
name for a liquid oleoresin obtained 
from the Abies balsamea. It is also 
called Balsamum Canadense or “ Can¬ 
ada balsam.” 

Terebin'thina Chi'a. Chian (or 
Cyprian) turpentine. 

Terebin'thina Ven'eta. Venice 
turpentine, derived from the larch tree. 

Terebin'thina Vulga'ris. Com¬ 
mon turpentine, obtained from the Pinus 
sylvestris. 

Terebinthinae Oleum. See Oleum. 


generally understood combinations of 
binary compounds with each other. 

Ter'pin Hy'drate. Formula, 
C 10 H 20 O, A bihydrate of oil of turpen¬ 
tine, reputed expectorant and diuretic. 

Ter'ra. (Lat.) Earth ; distinguished 
from metals, etc. (See Earths.) T. 
Alba, powdered gypsum. T. Cario'sa, 
rotten-stone or tripoli, consisting of 
silex and clay. T. Japon'ica, Japan 
earth ; catechu. T. Lem'ma, a yel¬ 
lowish argillaceous substance, analogous 
to Armenian bole. T. Orella'na, terra 
orleana; annotto ; rocou ; a substance 
procured from Bixa Orellana , a lilia¬ 
ceous plant. The red coloring matter 
is called bixin, and is much employed 
; in coloring butter, cheese, etc. (See 
Annotto.) T. Pondero'sa, heavy 
earth, cawk, or barytes. T. Sigilla'ta. 
Sealed earth ; cakes of Lemnian earth 
or bole stamped with impressions, for¬ 
merly used as absorbents. 

Ter'rse O'leum. Oil of earth ; pe¬ 
troleum. 

TSrrig-'enous Metals. Metallic 
bases of the proper earths, as barium, 
aluminium, etc. 

TSr'tian. (Lat. tertius, “ third.”) 
Occurring every third day, as inter¬ 
mittent paroxysms. Applied especially 
to the most common form of intermit¬ 
tent fever or ague, wherein the inter¬ 
mission continues about forty-eight 
hours. 


Terebra'tion. Boring; trephining. Tertiary Syphilis. See Syphilis. 

Te'res. (Lat.) “ Long and round.” Test. (Lat. testis, “ witness.”) To 

Applied to two muscles arising from the try, as by the application of differen- 
scapula and inserted into the humerus, tiating chemical reagents. Also, a re- 
See Muscle. agent. A substance employed to de- 

TermlnSl'ogy. (Lat. terminus , tect an ingredient of a compound by 
“ term,” and Gr. Aoyo?, “ discourse.”) producing or undergoing some manifest 
Nomenclature ; a system of scientific change. Also, a vessel made of wood- 
or technical appellations. The word ashes and brick-dust in which metals 
indicates the science which deals with are melted. 

the investigation, arrangement, and con- Test, Marsh’s. A method of de¬ 
struction of terms, but is itself of un- tecting the presence of arsenic. Gen- 
classical formation. erate hydrogen from pure zinc by pure 

TSr'nary. (Lat. ter, “ thrice.”) Con- j sulphuric acid in a special apparatus, 
sisting of three; composed of three Test first the purity of the apparatus 
atoms. By ternary compounds is now . and its contents by lighting the evolved 
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gas at a jet, and place in the flame a cold 
porcelain saucer. If a metallic union is 
not formed the materials are pure. Now 
add the suspected substance. Test the 
flame again with porcelain. If arsenic is 
present a union is formed and the flame 
is blue, and if the conducting tube be 
heated a union forms in it beyond the 
flame. The union on the saucer may be 
either arsenic or antimony. The stain 
of arsenic dissolves at once in NaCIO; 
the stain of antimony does not. Ar¬ 
senic stain, dissolved in IIN0 3 and evap¬ 
orated to dryness, gives a brick-red mass 
with AgN0 3 , and antimony does not. 
The tube union of arsenic is beyond 
the flame, while the tube union of an¬ 
timony is nearer the flame and on either 
side of it. In making this test organic 
matter must first be destroyed by 
KC10 3 and HC1. This test shows ar¬ 
senic acid and arseniates, as well as ar- 
senious acid and arsenites. 

Test, Reinsch’s (/or arsenic). In 
this test arsenical compounds are re¬ 
duced by metallic copper. Boil a bit of 
copper-foil in dilute HC1. If the copper 
is not stained the materials are pure. 
Add the suspected liquid and boil. If 
arsenic be present the copper becomes 
tarnished. Prove this to be arsenic by 
placing the copper in a test-tube and 
heating it. when we observe a white 
deposit in the cooler part of the tube. 
This deposit consists of octahedral crys¬ 
tals of As 2 0 3 . 

Test, Fleitman’s (/or arsenic). This 
test depends on the fact that hydrogen 
is generated by boiling zinc with a caus¬ 
tic alkali. Boil zinc with NaOH, and 
test the purity of the materials by hold¬ 
ing over the boiling liquid a piece of 
paper moistened with a solution of 
AgN0 3 . If no stain forms they are 
pure. Now add the suspected liquid 
and boil again. The paper, if arsenic is 
present, will be stained black. We must 
first exclude, if we employ this test, 
the presence of sulphides by testing 
with a solution of acetate of lead. 

Test-Liq'uid. A liquid reagent. 

Test-Mix'ers. Full cylindrical glass 


vessels for preparing test solutions of 
certain definite strengths. 

Test-Ob'jects. Minute objects to 
determine the efficiency of a micro¬ 
scope. 

Test-Pa'pers. Paper saturated with 
some substance and dried, which sub¬ 
stance will change color on contact with 
certain bodies. Blue litmus paper is 
turned red by an acid, and red litmus 
is made blue by an alkali. Turmeric is 
also used for test-papers. 

Test-Tube. A glass tube for hold¬ 
ing materials to be tested. 

Test-Types. Printed words or let¬ 
ters of various sizes, employed to test 
the acuteness of a person’s vision. 

Tes'ta Praepara'ta. Prepared oys¬ 
ter-shell. The name for oyster-shell 
reduced to fine powder and treated in 
the same manner as prepared chalk ; 
used as an antacid in diarrhoea. 

TSs'tes. The plural of testis; the 
testicles. 

Tes'tes Qgr'ebri. The two inferior 
and posterior of the tubercula quadri- 
gemina. 

Tgs'tgs Muli'ebres. Ovaries. 

Tes'tieles. (Lat. testiculus, dim. 
of testis, “ witness.”) Testes. The two 
small, ovoid semen-secreting glands of 
the male contained in the scrotum. 
They are immediately covered by a 
tough, white fibrous membrane called 
the tunica albuginea. . 

Tes'tls. (Lat., “ witness.”) Orchis ; 
a testicle; the designation of the two 
didymi or glandular organs secreting 
the spermatic fluid in the male. See 
Testicles. 

TSstl/tis. (Lat. testis, “ testicle,” 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) 
A hybrid term for inflammation of the 
testis. The purer form is orchitis. 

TSstu'db. (Lat., <: tortoise.”) A 
flattened encysted tumor supposed to 
resemble a tortoise. 

Tetan'ic. Pertaining to, indicating, 
affected with, or causing tetanus. 

Tet&n'ica. Agents which increase 
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the reflex excitability of the spinal cord, 
inducing muscular spasm or tetanus, 
such as strychnine. 

T6taniria. Tetany; intermittent 
tetanus. See Tetany. 

Tet'anin. Tetanium. Strychnine. 
Also the ptomaine of the bacillus of 
tetanus. 

T6taniza/tion. The production of 
tetanic spasms. 

Tet'anized. Affected with tetanus. 
Tetanode. 

Tet'anoid. Resembling tetanus. 

Tetanotox'in. A poisonous 
ptomaine obtained from cultures of the 
tetanus bacillus. 

TSt'anus. (Gr. r eivio. to “ stretch.”) 
A disease manifested by tonic con¬ 
tractions of many muscles, and by re¬ 
flex convulsions of great violence affect¬ 
ing the entire body. This disease is 
probably due to a recently-discovered 
bacillus which finds ingress to the body 
by means of some solution of continuity 
which may be so slight as to escape 
notice. This bacillus is particularly 
common in dust and about stables. It 
seems certain that thorough drainage 
and careful antisepsis will almost always 
prevent the development of tetanus 
after an accident or operation. Teta¬ 
nus usually begins gradually, but may 
begin suddenly ; it may be of brief du¬ 
ration or it may last for some weeks. 
The first sign is stiffness of the jaw 
and oesophageal muscles and some of 
the muscles of the neck. Soon the 
jaws become rigidly fixed (trismus or 
fockjaiv'), the voice is altered, the mus¬ 
cles of the face contract, producing a 
Avild. excited expression, a compound 
of bitter laughter and crying (the risus 
sardonicus). The muscles of the back, 
extremities, and penis become tetanic. 
If the patient be bent back in a bow, 
the condition is termed opisthotonus; 
if he be bent to the side, pleurosfhot- 
onus; if he be bent forward, empros- 
thotonus. The paroxysms are reflex, 
and are excited by noises, currents of 
air, and even the irritation of the bed¬ 


clothes. The temperature usually rises, 
and may attain a remarkable height 
(113° F.),and continues to rise for a 
time after death. The pain is great, 
the patient also suffering from hunger, 
thirst, and want of sleep. The mind is 
clear. This disease is usually but not 
always fatal, the patient expiring from 
asphyxia or exhaustion. 

Tet'any. Arthrogryposis; tetanilla; 
intermittent tetanus. A neurosis, most 
frequent in early childhood, character¬ 
ized by more or less prolonged tonic 
spasms, with little or no fever, and 
usually associated with rickets or some 
acute disease, such as bronchitis, pneu¬ 
monia, and diarrhoea. It usually ter¬ 
minates in recovery. 

Tetr&s'toma Rena'le. (Gr. r erpa, 
“ four,” and arofia, “ mouth.”) Para¬ 
site found in the tubes of the kidney. 
See Parasite. 

T6t'ter. A term indefinitely applied 
to various cutaneous diseases, such as 
ringworm, eczema, herpes, psoriasis, 
etc. 

Tet'ter, Moist. Humid tetter; im¬ 
petigo. 

Tex'ture. Tissue. Arrangement 
of tissue-elements. 

Thalamenceph'alon. Posterior 
portion of anterior vesicle of the em¬ 
bryo. 

Thal'ami Nervo'rum Optico'- 
rum. Beds of the optic nerves; the 
inferior great ganglia of the brain. See 
Optic Thalamus. 

Thal'amus. (Lat.; pi. tlialami. from 
Gr. Odia/jLos, “ bed.”) Applied to a 
large gangliform mass of the brain, 
which in part gives origin to the optic 
nerve. 

Thal'lic Al'cohol. The heaviest 
of known liquid compounds, obtained 
by dissolving the protoxide of thallium 
in absolute alcohol. It burns with a 
green flame. 

Thai'lin. C 9 H 6 ,N 04 ,C 0 ,CH 3 . A re¬ 
cently-introduced antipyretic, a syn¬ 
thetic chemical product. The sulphate 
is the form usually exhibited. 
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Thallium. (Gr. 0aM6$, “ a green 
bud.”) A rare metallic element which 
forms alloys with platinum, tin, and 
copper, and is so soft that it may be 
welded by pressure at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures. Thallium and its salts are 
energetic poisons. 

Th&n'atoid. (Gr. Oavaros, “death,” 
and e7<Jo?, “ resemblance.”) Death-like. 

T'h&natbl'ogy. (Gr; tfavaro?, 
“ death,” and “ discourse.”) The 

doctrine of death. The branch of path¬ 
ology devoted to death and its phe¬ 
nomena. 

Thanatom'eter. Means of testing 
the presence of death. Necrophobia. 

Th&natopho'bia. (Gr. Odvaros, 
“ death,” and <pof3o$, “ fear.”) Morbid 
dread of death. 

Thap'sia Gargan'ica. An umbel¬ 
liferous European plant having a pur¬ 
gative root. 

The'a. The Latin name for tea. A 
genus of evergreen shrubs of the 
natural order Ternstrcemiacese, includ¬ 
ing several species natives of China, 
Japan, India, etc. Some authorities 
contend that the black and green teas 
are gathered from the same plant, and 
that the difference between them re¬ 
sults from the mode of preparation. 
It is also said that' the wild tea-plant 
which is indigenous in Upper Assam is 
precisely the same as the long-cultivated 
plant of China. Some botanists com¬ 
bine the two genera, Thea and Camel¬ 
lia , into one genus, calling it Camellia, 
the older name. 

The'a Nigra. The plant affording 
black tea or Bohea. 

The'a Vir'idis. The plant afford¬ 
ing green tea. 

The'ba’ine. Paramorphine. An al¬ 
kaloid obtained from opium. 

Thebe'sii Foram'ina. Orifices of 
Thebesius; small orifices on the right 
auricle of the heart. 

Thebolac'tic A 9 'id. An acid pro¬ 
cured from opium, having the compo¬ 
sition of lactic acid and apparently 
identical with it. 


The'ea. (Lat., from Gr. 6ijxr], “ a 
case.”) A case, vagina, sheath, or in¬ 
vesting membrane; applied to the 
strong fibrous sheaths in which cer¬ 
tain parts of the body are enclosed, as 
the tendons. 

The'ea Vertebra'lis. Vertebral 
sheath ; prolongation of the dura mater 
sheathing the spinal cord. 

The'eal. Pertaining to a theca. 

The 9 l'tis. (Gr. Orjxrj, “ case,” and 
suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) Inflamma¬ 
tion of a fibrous sheath, 

The'ine. (Lat. thea, the “ tea-plant.”) 
An alkaloid in tea, identical with 
caffeine. It is a stomachic tonic, and 
is employed in migraine, cardiac dropsy, 
etc. 

Theli'tis. (Gr. Orjhj, “ nipple,” and 
suffix -ids, “inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the nipple. 

The'nal, Pertaining to the thenar. 

The'nal As'pect. An aspect to¬ 
ward the side on which the thenar is 
situated. 

The'nar. (Gr. dsvw, to “ strike.”) 
Palmar or plantar surface; the palm 
of the hand or sole of the foot. A 
muscle extending the thumb. 

Theobro'ma. (Gr. Osoq, “ a god,” 
and Pputya, “ food.”) A genus of trees 
of the natural order Sterculiacese or 
Byttneriacese, comprising nine species 
natives of Central and South America. 

Theobro'ma Gaea'o. A tree of 
the natural order Sterculiacese, the seeds 
of which when roasted and made into 
paste with vanilla constitute chocolate. 
It is a native of Mexico and tropical 
America, and is extensively cultivated 
in the West Indies, etc. 

Theobro'mine. An alkaloid ob¬ 
tained from the seeds of Theobroma 
Cacao. It occurs in bitter, colorless, 
crystalline powder, and is said to have 
the same effects on the system as caffeine 
and theine. 

Theoma'nia. (Gr. 0s6$, “ god,” 
and pavia, “ madness.”) Religious 
mania; demonomania. 
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Theophyl'lin. A base isolated from 
tea ; isomeric with theobromine. 

The'ory. (Gr. Oewpca, “ view.”) 
Speculation ; supposition or conjecture. 
Hypothesis; presumed, but undemon¬ 
strated, condition or explanation. Ab¬ 
stract principles. 

Theo'ry, Atom'ic. A theory, also 
called the doctrine of definite propor¬ 
tions, which teaches that chemical com¬ 
binations take place between the sup¬ 
posed ultimate particles or atoms of 
bodies in some simple ratio always ex¬ 
pressible in whole numbers. It is 
founded on the supposition that matter 
consists of ultimate, indivisible parti¬ 
cles called atoms , that these are of the 
same size and shape in the same body, 
but differ in weights in different bodies, 
and that bodies combine in definite pro¬ 
portions with reference to those weights, 
which are hence called atomic weights. 

The'ory, Av'alanche. A theory 
advanced as a possible explanation of 
the fact that the farther from a muscle 
a stimulus is applied to its nerve the 
greater the effect. 

The'ory, Bruno'nian. The doc¬ 
trine or theory maintained by John 
Brown of Scotland, that life is sus¬ 
tained by the normal action of exter¬ 
nal agents upon the system, disease 
being a fluctuation from the normal 
stimulated condition of the animal sys¬ 
tem consequent upon deficient or ex¬ 
cessive action of these agents, the ob¬ 
vious remedy being stimulants in the 
one case and depressants in the other. 

The'ory, Darwin'ian. Darwinism; 
Darwin’s hypothesis; the evolution 
theory, advanced by Charles Darwin, 
that species are not permanent and im¬ 
mutable, but “ undergo modification, 
and that the existing forms of life are 
the descendants by true generation of 
pre-existing forms.” Species are, by 
this hypothesis, evolved by variation 
and “ natural selection,” and in the 
“ struggle for existence ” those indi¬ 
viduals not possessing favorable varia¬ 
tion are gradually exterminated, secur¬ 


ing “ survival of the fittest.” See Dar¬ 
winism. 

Theo'ry of Def'inite Proportions. 

See Law of Definite Proportion. 

The'ory of Med'ieine. Theoret¬ 
ical medicine ; philosophy of medicine. 
See Institutes of Medicine. 

The'ory, Un'dulatory, of Light. 
Hypothesis that the phenomena of light 
result from vibrations existing among 
the particles of an ethereal medium. 

ThOrapei'a or ThOrapi'a. (Gr. 
Oepaxeoztv, to “ cure.”) Therapeutics. 

Therapeu'tic or Therapeu'tlcal. 
(From the same.) Pertaining to ther¬ 
apeutics or the healing art. 

Thgrapeu'tics. (From the same.) 
Therapy. The curative art; that branch 
of medical science concerned with the 
application of remedies to the cure of 
disease. That essential element of med¬ 
icine which covers the treatment of dis¬ 
eases and the investigation and applica¬ 
tion of remedial agents. 

Therapeu'tist. (From the same.) 
One who is skilful in or practises ther¬ 
apeutics. 

The'rla. (Gr. 0rjprjo$, “ savage.”) 
Kadesyge. 

Therl'aca. (Gr. Orjp. “ wild beast.”) 
Treacle; molasses. Also, antidote to 
poisons or to the bites of serpents, etc. 

Therlo'ma. (Gr. Orjp, “ savage ani¬ 
mal,” and suffix -oma, “morbid state.”) 
Malignant ulcer. 

Thgr'mse. (Gr. Oipfitj , “ heat.”) 

Hot baths or springs. 

Thgrmse'mous. (Gr. Osppog, “ hot,” 
and alp.a, “ blood.”) Having warm 
blood ; warm-blooded. 

Thermsesthe'sia. Sensibility to 
heat. 

Ther'mal. (Gr. 6ippr h “heat.”) 

Pertaining to heat. 

Ther'mal Springs. Applied to 
warm springs, which are generally min¬ 
eral springs. See Mineral Waters. 

Ther'mic Fever. Sunstroke ; coup 
de soldi. 

Ther'mo-ehgm'istry. (Gr. Oipgi), 
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“ heat.”) That branch of chemistry 
devoted to the study of the evolution 
and absorption of heat during chemical 
reactions. 

Thgr'mo-electri+ity. Electricity 
produced by heat. 

Thermogen'ic. Ileat-producing. 

Ther'mograph. (Gr. Oippyj, “heat,” 
and ypdgetv, “ to write.”) An instru¬ 
ment for registering variations of tem¬ 
perature. 

ThSrmom'eter. (Gr. Oippr), “ heat,” 
and fiirpov, “measure.”) Heat-meas¬ 
urer ; a familiar instrument to measure 
the degree of temperature, or the active 
heat existing in other bodies, by its effect/-* 


Comparative Thermometric Scale. 


Centi- 

grade. 

Boiling-point ) //\n° C 
p/ water: J 

SO — 
80 _ 
70 _ 
60 — 
SO _ 


Fahren¬ 
heit. Riaurn^r. 

_ 217° _r 80° 

__/>* !_ 72 . 

_ t76 _ 64 

_ *58 _ 56 

_ MO —48 

_ !2Z —40 


upon a column of mercury. There are 
several thermometric scales, the one in 
most popular use in this country being 
Fahrenheit's; in this scale zero is 
placed at an arbitrary point 32° below 
freezing-point of water, because the in¬ 
ventor wrongly imagined this to rep¬ 
resent the maximum of cold; the in¬ 
terval between freezing-point (+32°) 
and boiling-point (-j-212 0 ) is divided 
into 180 equal degrees. The Centigrade 
(or Celsius ) scale adopts 0° as the freez¬ 
ing-point of water under normal at¬ 
mospheric pressure, and 100° as the 
boiling-point, the interval being divided 
into 100 equal degrees; it is the most 
simple and convenient form, and is 
much used in France and for scientific 
purposes. Reaumur's scale presents the 
same 0° as the Centigrade, but divides 
the space between that and boiling- 
point (-(-80°) into only 80 degrees; it 
is chiefly used in Russia. (The ac¬ 
companying scale presents to the eye 
the differences between the three ther¬ 
mometers, and a simple method of con¬ 
verting the graduation of any one into 
that of another.) 

Thermom/eter, Bre'guet’s. A 
metallic thermometer for temperatures 
between the freezing- and the boiling- 
points of water. 


40 

30 

80 

/o 


Freezing-point 1 0 » 
of water: / 


.704 _ 3i 

.86 —14 


— 69 

— SO 
33* 

— /4 


* (J 

C. = f (F.-32). 
C. = f R. 

F. = ® C. + 32. 
F.=£R. +32. 
R. _ 4 (F.-32). 
R. = A C. 


— 16 
— 8 
-O 0 
— 8 - 
— Iff- 


Thermom'eter, Clin'ical. Phil¬ 
lips’ thermometer; a form for use in 
ascertaining the temperature of the 
body; it covers only froni 90° to 
115° F., and is self-registering, a small 
portion of the column remaining de¬ 
tached at the highest point of tem¬ 
perature to which it has been exposed. 

Thermom'eter, Differencial. A 
form with which to determine ex¬ 
tremely small differences of tempera¬ 
ture. 

Therm5m'etry. (Gr. dip/ *>?,“heat,” 
and psrpsu), to “ measure.”) The meas¬ 
uring of temperature ; the application 
of the thermometer. 

Thermo-neuro'sis. Elevation of 
temperature not due to fever; pyrexia 
of vaso-motor origin. 

Ther'moseope. (Gr. hippy], “ heat,” 
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and axons tv, “ to observe.’) An instru¬ 
ment for exhibiting the differences of 
temperature to the eye. 

Thgr'most&t. (Gr. Olpp.r h “ heat,” 
and 'iarrjjxt, to “fix.”) Heat-governor; 
an automatic apparatus to regulate 
temperature. 

The'sis. (Gr. Oiacg, “ proposition.”) 
A dissertation, as that of a candidate 
for a degree. 

Theve'tla. A genus of the natural 
order Apocynacese , comprising several 
species of poisonous shrubs or trees, 
natives of Central and South America. 

Theve'tia Ahou'ai. A Brazilian 
tree, the nut of which is a violent 
poison. 

Theve'tia Nerilfo'lla. Yellow 
oleander. An ornamental tree of South 
America, yielding a poisonous milky 
juice. The bark is said to be febri- 
fuge. 

Theve'tia Yccot'li. A Mexican 
tree, the fruit of which has been em¬ 
ployed as a topical application in haem¬ 
orrhoids. The seeds yield a poisonous 
glucoside called thevetin. 

The'vetin. A poisonous glucoside 
obtained from the seeds of Thevetia 
Neriifolia and Thevetia Yccotli. 

Thigh. Femur ; crus ; the lower 
limb from knee to pelvis. 

Thigh-bone. Os femoris ; femur. 

Thion'ic. (Gr. OsTov, “ sulphur.”) 
Pertaining to sulphur. Applied to a 
group of compounds of sulphur and 
oxygen, called the tliionic series. 

Third Inten'tion. A term applied 
in surgery to the healing of a wound 
when two granulating surfaces coming 
in contact unite together. See also In¬ 
tention. 

Thomsen’s Disease. Peculiar con¬ 
genital affection with inability to relax 
muscles at once after contraction. 

Thomso'nianism. An empirical 
system of medicine introduced by one 
Thomson of New Hampshire. The 
Thomsonian practice adopted vegeta¬ 
ble remedies, rejecting all mineral med¬ 


icines, and relied especially upon a line 
of treatment including powerful emetics 
—lobelia, capsicum, the vapor-bath, etc. 
It was founded upon a fantastic theory 
that the human body is composed of 
the four so-called “ elements ”—earth, 
air, fire, and water. 

Thora 9 ente'sis. (Gr. OwpaZ, “ tho¬ 
rax,” and xivTTjO •£§■, a “ puncturing.”) 
Thoracocentesis. Puncture of the tho¬ 
rax. 

Thora^'ic. (Gr. 6wpa~, “ thorax.”) 
Pertaining to the chest or thorax. 

Thoracic Arteries. See Artery. 

Thoracic Duct. The main trunk 
of the lymphatic system, lying upon 
the dorsal vertebrae, and beginning at 
the receptaculum chyli. See Duct. 

Thoracic Limbs. The upper limbs. 

Thoracic Nerves. See Nerve. 

Thoracocjente'sis. (Gr. 6wpa *, 
“ thorax,” and xiv-njais, “ a punctur¬ 
ing.”) The operation of puncturing 
the thorax. Perforation of the chest, 
as in case of effusion into the cavity 
of the pleura. 

Thoracocyllo'sis. Thoracic de¬ 
formity. 

Thoracodyn'ia. Pleurodynia. 

Thoracom'eter. Instrument to 
measure the movements of the chest- 
walls in respiration. 

Thora'eoplasty. Thoracic plastic 
operation. 

Thoracos'copy. Thoracic explora¬ 
tion. 

Thoraebt'omy. (Gr. Od>pa£, “ tho¬ 
rax,” and roprj, “ a cutting.”) Incision 
of the chest. Thoracocentesis. 

Tho'r&x. (Gr. Owpas.') Chest ; a 
cavity between the neck and abdomen, 
containing the heart and lungs ; the in¬ 
termediate of the three splanchnic cav¬ 
ities of the human body. See Chest. 

Tho 'ritlm or Thori 'num. A heavy, 
gray, and very rare metal. Its sp. gr. 
is 7.7. 

Thread-like. Filiform; nematoid. 

Thread'worm. Oxyuris vermicu- 
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laris. A small worm of the rectum, 
especially of children. See Entozoa. 

ThrSpsol'ogy. (Gr. 0pi</ng, “ nu¬ 
trition,” and A6y<>s, “ discourse.”) The 
science of nutrition. 

Thrida'cium. Lactucarium. 

Thr ill . Fremitus. 

Throat. Jugulum ; a generic term 
applied to the fauces, pharynx, etc., and 
to the anterior part of the neck. 

Throb'bing. Palpitation; pulsation. 

Thrombo'sis. (Gr. ffpo/xpo?, “ clot,” 
and suffix -osis, “ condition.”) The par¬ 
tial coagulation or complete obstruction 
of a blood-vessel by a clot developed in 
situ. The formatiom of a thrombus. 

Throm'boid. Thrombus-like. 

Throm'bus. (Lat.; pi. thrombi ; 
Gr. 0p6/j.j3o?, “ clot of blood.”) A clot 
of blood lodged in and obstructing a 
vessel at its point of formation. 

Thrush. A popular term for aphthae 
in the mouth of infants. See Aphtha. 

Thu'ja or Thu'ya. Arbor Vitae, 
(“ tree of life”). A genus of evergreen 
trees of the natural order Coniferse. 
Also the name for the fresh tops of 
Thuja occidental is. The twigs and 
leaves have been given in scurvy, rheu¬ 
matism, dropsy, intermittent fevers, etc. 
The leaves arc reputed sudorific. 

Thu'ja Articula'ta. An Algerian 
tree yielding a resin called sandarac. 

Thu'ja Orienta'lis. The Chinese 
Arbor Vitae, a native of China and Japan. 
It has been suggested as a remedy in 
variola. 

Thus. (Gr. 0uuj, to “ sacrifice.”) 
The olibanum or true frankincense. It 
is obtained from the Boswellia serrata. 
Thus prseparatum is frankincense pu¬ 
rified by being boiled in water until it 
melts, and then strained through a 
sieve. 

Thus America'num. American, 
frankincense. Common frankincense, 
or the concrete turpentine of the Pinus 
Teeda and Pinus palustris. 

Thyme, time. Thymus, the plant. 


Thymelco'sis. Ulceration of the 
thymus gland. 

Thy'mic, thigh-mik. Pertaining to 
the thymus. 

Thy'mic (ti-mik) A 9 'id. Thymol; 
an antiseptic, crystalline substance ob¬ 
tained from the essence of thyme. 

Thy'mol, ti-mol. The name for a 
colorless, volatile, crystalline substance 
having an aromatic thyme-like odor 
and a pungent, aromatic taste. It is 
antiseptic, and is sometimes substituted 
for carbolic acid in solution or in the 
form of lotion for dressing wounds. 
Internally it is sometimes given as an 
intestinal antiseptic in typhoid fever, 
and its vapors are used in the treat¬ 
ment of diseases of the respiratory or¬ 
gans. 

Thy'mion. (Gr. 0 bpo 9, “ thyme.”) 
A small warty excrescence resembling 
a bud of thyme. 

Thymio'sis. See Frambcesia. 

ThymI'tis. (Gr. 0upos, “ thymus 
gland,” and suffix -itis, u inflammation.”) 
Inflammation of the thymus gland. 

Thy'mus, thi-mus. (Gr. 0 bp . o 9, 
“ wart.”) The thymus gland ; a tempo¬ 
rary glandular organ of lymphoid struc¬ 
ture, situated at the root of the neck ; 
of considerable size in the embryo and 
infant, it usually degenerates after two 
years, and disappears before adult life. 
(See Gland.) T. G-land, thymus. 

Thy'mus, thi-mus. (Gr. Obw , to “sac¬ 
rifice.”) Thyme. A Linnaein genus of 
the natural order Labiatae. It includes 
many species of herbs natives of Eu¬ 
rope, Africa, and Central Africa. 

Thy'mus Mastiehl'na. A low, 
shrubby plant of Spain used as an 
errhine. Its properties resemble those 
of Marum Syriacum , though less pow¬ 
erful. 

Thy'mus Serpyl'lum. An herb 

of Europe and Asia, having the same 
properties as common thyme, with per¬ 
haps a milder flavor. 

Thy'mus Vulga'ris. Common 
thyme. An aromatic plant, the prop¬ 
erties of which are tonic and stomachic. 
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It is used more extensively in cooking 
than in medicine. 

Thyreo-arytenoid Ligaments. 

See Ligament. 

Thyreo-arytenoid Muscles. See 

Muscle. 

Thy'reo 9 ele. Bronchocele. 

Thyreoid Gland. Thyroid gland. 

Thyreo-epiglottide'us. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Thyreo-hyoideus. See Muscle. 

Thyreoi'tis. Inflammation of the 
thyroid gland. 

Thyreo-pharynge'us. The con¬ 
strictor inferior muscle. 

Thyreophy'ma. Bronchocele. 

Thyreo-staphyli'nus. The palato- 
pharyngeus muscle. 

Thy'rogele. Bronchocele. 

Thyro'hyoid Membrane. See 

Membrane. 

Thy'roid, thi-royd. (Gr. dupeos, 
“ shield,” and elSos, “ resemblance.”) 
Shield-shaped ; scutiform. The term 
has also been derived from Gr. Oupa, 
“ gate,” signifying that which has the 
shape of a folding door. 

Thy'roid Ax'is. A short trunk 
arising from the front of the subclavian 
artery. See Artery. 

Thy'roid Car'tilage. “ Adam’s 
applethe largest prominent cartilage 
of the larynx. See Cartilage. 

Thy'roid Gland. Thyroid body ; 
a glandular body of obscure function 
situated in front of the upper part of 
the trachea. See Gland. 

Thyroide'al Arteries. See Ar¬ 
tery. 

Thyroide'al Veins. See Vein. 

Thyroidsc'tomy. Extirpation of 
the thj’roid body. 

Thyroid!'tis. Inflammation of the 
thyroid body. 

Thyrot'omy. (From thyroid, and 
Gr. rspvsiv, u to cut.”) Incision or di¬ 
vision of the thyroid cartilage. 

Tlb'ia. (Lat., “ a flute or pipe.”) 


The shin-bone; the inner and larger 
bone of the lower leg. See Bone. 

Tib'ial. Pertaining to the tibia. 

Tib'ial Aponeuro'sis. See Apo¬ 
neurosis. 

Tib'ial Arteries. See Artery. 

Tib'ial Aspect. The aspect toward 
the side on which the tibia is situated. 

Tib'ial Nerves. See Nerve. 

Tibia'lis. Two muscles of the tibia, 
the anticus or flexor, and the posticus 
or extensor tarsi tibialis. See Muscle. 

Tic. Tic convulsif; tic non-douleur- 
eux; spasmodic tic; facial chorea; 
spasmodic twitching. A local and ha¬ 
bitual convulsive motion of certain 
muscles, especially of the face. 

Tic Douloureux. Spasmodic facial 
neuralgia; a painful affection of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 

Tick. An insect of the Acarus 
genus. 

Tick, Itch. Acarus scahiei. 

Ti'dal Air. The air inspired and 
expired in each ordinary respiration. 
See Respiration. 

Tig'lii Oleum. Croton oil. See Oil. 

Til'Ia America'na. The basswood 
or linden tree, a native of the United 
States. A mucilage prepared by ma¬ 
cerating the inner bark in cold water 
has been applied to burns. 

Til'ia Europce'a. The linden or 
lin, a European tree, from which the 
family name of Linnseus is derived. 
The bark is mucilaginous. 

Tilland'sia Usneoi'des. Long 
moss, an epiphyte or air-plant of the 
natural order Bromeliacese , native of 
the Southern U. S. and Central America. 
It has been applied externally as a rem- 
1 edy for piles. 

Tin. (Lat. stannum.) Symbol, Sn. 
Atomic weight, 117.5. A familiar white, 
soft metal of 7.3 sp. gr., occurring in 
but few localities. It forms a constit- 
j uent of several alloys—Britannia metal, 
pewter, solder, etc.—and with chlorine 
forms a compound called stannous chlo¬ 
ride, which is used as a mordant under 
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the name of salt of tin. It is used 
medicinally only as a mechanical an¬ 
thelmintic. 

Tin^se Os. (Lat.) The tench’s 
mouth ; a name applied to the os uteri. 

Tin'eal. Crude borax, the form in 
which it is imported from the East In¬ 
dies. When purified it constitutes the 
refined borax of commerce. 

Tin'-foil. Tin-leaf. Thin sheets of 
tin ; frequently adulterated with lead. 

Tine'ture. (Lat tingere , “ to tinge.”) 
Tinctura. An alcoholic solution of the 
active principles of a drug. A solu¬ 
tion in spirit of ammonia is called an 
ammoniated tincture, and a solution in 
ether an ethereal tincture, but these 
terms are fortunately lapsing into dis¬ 
use. It should be remembered that 
there is danger of producing the alco¬ 
hol habit from the continued use of 
tinctures. T. Aconi'ti is prepared from 
aconite in No. 60 powder 400 parts, 
tartaric acid 4 parts, and alcohol enough 
to make 1000 parts. It is a cardiac 
depressant, and is used to lower ar¬ 
terial action, to allay spasm, and to re¬ 
lieve over-excitation of the sensitive 
nerves. Dose, 1 to 5 drops, repeated, 
and gradually increased if necessary. 
The dose of the British tincture is three 
times as much. T. Al'oes is prepared 
from purified aloes, extract of glycyr- 
rhiza, and diluted alcohol. Dose, as a 
purgative, 2 to 4 fl. drachms. T. Al'oes 
et Myr'rhse is a purgative, tonic, and 
emmenagogue. Dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. 
T. Ar'nicse Flo'rum is much used as 
a topical application in bruises, sprains, 
etc. T. Ar'nicse Radi'cis. Dose, 20 
minims to a ? fl. drachm. T. Asafcet'- 
idse. Dose, 30 minims to 1 fl. drachm. 
Useful as an enema in convulsions of 
children. T. Auran'tii Am'ari and 
T. Auran'tii Dul'cis are used as 
agreeable flavoring agents. T. Bella- 
don'nse is prepared from 15 parts of 
belladonna-leaves in No. 60 powder, 
and diluted alcohol to make 100 parts. 
Dose. 15 to 30 drops. The British prep¬ 
aration is about twice as strong. T. 
Benzoi'ni is chiefly used to prevent 


ointments from becoming rancid. T. 
Benzoi'ni Com'posita is prepared 
from benzoin 12 parts, purified aloes 2 
parts, storax 8 parts, balsam of Tolu 4 
parts, and alcohol to make 100 parts. It 
is a stimulating expectorant, and is used 
as a local application to indolent sores, 
nipples, etc. Dose, 30 minims to 2 fl. 
drachms. T. Bryo'nise is a cathartic. 
Dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. T. Calen'- 
dulse is used externally for the same 
purposes as arnica. T. Calum'bse is 
a tonic. Dose, 1 to 4 fl. drachms. T. 
Cam'phorse Compos'ita, the British 
name for paregoric. T. Can'nabis In'- 
dicse. Dose, 30 drops. T. Canthar'idis 
possesses the virtues of cantharides to 
the fullest extent. Dose, 3 to 10 drops. 
T. Cap'sici, tincture of Cayenne pep¬ 
per. It is used as a stimulating tonic 
in doses of a § to 1 fl. drachm. T. 
Cardamo'mi is a strong aromatic, 
Dose, 1 fl. drachm. T. Cardamo'mi 
Compos'ita, cardamom 20 parts, cin¬ 
namon 20 parts, caraway 10 parts, 
cochineal 5 parts, glycerin 60 parts, 
and diluted alcohol to make 1000 
parts. It is a carminative, and is an 
agreeable aromatic tincture to hide the 
taste of unpleasant drugs. Dose, 1 
to 2 fl. drachms. T. Cat'echu Com¬ 
pos'ita, catechu 12 parts, cinnamon 8 
parts, and diluted alcohol to make 100 
parts. It is an astringent tincture, and 
is useful in diarrhoea. Dose, i to 3 fl. 
drachms. T. Chira'tse, dose 1 to 2 fl. 
drachms three to four times a day. T. 
Chlorofor'mi Compos'ita (Br.) is 
one-tenth chloroform, and is a conveni¬ 
ent form in which to administer chlo¬ 
roform by the stomach. T. Cimicif'- 
ugse is not equal to the fluid extract. 
Dose, 1 fl. drachm to £ fl. ounce. T. 
Cincho'nse. Dose, 1 to 4 fl. drachms. 
T. Cincho'nse Compos'ita, IIux- 
ham’s tincture of bark, is prepared from 
red cinchona 10 parts, bitter orange-peel 
8 parts, serpentaria 2 parts, glycerin 10 
parts, water and alcohol enough to 
make 100 parts. An excellent sto¬ 
machic, cordial, and tonic. Dose, 1 to 
4 fl. drachms. T. Cinnamo'mi is an 
aromatic astringent and an agreeable 
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flavoring agent. Dose, 3 to 4 fl. drachms. 
T. Coc'ei, tincture of cochineal, is 
chiefly used to impart a scarlet color 
to liquid preparations. T. Col'chici. 
Dose, £ to 2 fl. drachms. T. Coni'i, 
tincture of hemlock. Dose, 30 minims. 
T. Cro'ci, tincture of saffron, is used 
to impart a yellow color to liquid prep¬ 
arations. T. Cube'bse is too weak 
in cubebs and too strong in alcohol 
to be much used. Dose, 1 to 2 fl. 
drachms. T. Digitalis, prepared from 
15 parts of digitalis, recently dried, 
in No. 60 powder, and dilute alcohol to 
make 100 parts. Possesses the prop¬ 
erties of digitalis to a marked degree. 
Dose, 10 to 20 drops, two or three times 
a day. T. Fer'ri Aceta'tis is an un¬ 
stable but agreeable chalybeate. Dose, 
20 drops to a teaspoonful, well diluted 
with water. T. Fer'ri Chlo'ridi is 
prepared from the solution of the chlo¬ 
ride of iron 35 parts, and alcohol 65 
parts, the whole to stand three months 
before being used. It is one' of the 
most valuable preparations of iron. 
Dose, 10 to 30 minims. As it injures 
the teeth, it should be taken well diluted 
through a tube. T. Gal'lse is a pow¬ 
erful astringent, but is more frequently 
used as a test-solution. T. Gelsem'ii 
is used in doses of 10 to 20 minims. 
T. Gentia'nse Compos'ita, gentian 
8 parts, bitter orange-peel 4 parts, car¬ 
damom 2 parts, and diluted alcohol to 
make 100 parts. It is a favorite bitter 
tonic, and is administered in doses of 1 
to 2 fl. drachms. T. Gua'iaci is used 
in chronic rheumatism, gout, and pain¬ 
ful menstruation in doses of 1 to 3 fl. 
drachms, three to four times a day. T. 
Gua'iaci Ammonia'ta, guaiac 20 
parts, and aromatic spirit of ammonia 
to make 100 parts. Used in chronic 
rheumatism and amenorrhoea. Dose, 1 
to 2 fl. drachms. T. Herba'ram Re- 
cen'tium, 50 parts of the fresh herb 
and 100 parts of alcohol. T. Humu'li, 
tincture of hops, is a tonic and narcotic. 
Dose, 1 to 3 fl. drachms. T. Hydras'tis 
is given in £ to 1 fl. drachm doses. T. 
Hyoscy'&,mi, tincture of henbane, pos¬ 
sesses the properties of liyoscyamus. 


Dose, 1 fl. drachm. T. Igna'tise is 
used for the same purposes as tincture 
of nux vomica, and is given in doses 
of 15 to 20 minims. T. Io'di, iodine 
8 parts, and alcohol 92 parts. Much 
used as an external application. Dose, 
5 to 15 drops, but Lugol’s solution is 
preferable. T. Ipecacuan'hse et Opii 
is prepared from the deodorized tinc¬ 
ture of opium, fluid extract of ipecac, 
and diluted alcohol. Use same as 
Dover’s powder. Dose, 10 minims, con¬ 
taining the activity of 1 grain each of 
opium and ipecac. T. Ki'no is used 
in diarrhoea mixtures. Dose, 1 to 2 
fl. drachms. T. Krame'riae. Dose, 

1 to 2. fl. drachms. T. Lavan'dulse 
Compos'ita (formerly compound 
spirit of lavender) is composed of oil 
of lavender 8 parts, oil of rosemary 2 
parts, cinnamon 18 parts, cloves 4 
parts, nutmeg 10 parts, red saunders 
8 parts, alcohol 680 parts, water 270 
parts, and diluted alcohol to make 1000 
parts. It is used as a stomachic and 
a flavoring ingredient. Dose, £ to 1 fl. 
drachm. T. Lobel'ise is used as an 
emetic and narcotic. Dose, as an emetic, 

2 fl. drachms. There is danger in too 
frequent repetition. T. Mati'co. Dose, 

1 fl. drachm. T. Mos'chi is a 10-per¬ 
cent. solution of musk. It is an ex¬ 
pensive remedy. Dose, 30 minims to 

2 fl. drachms. T. Myr'rhae. Dose, 
as a stimulating expectorant and em- 
menagogue, is 15 to 30 minims. T. 
Nu'cis Vom'icse is prepared from nux 
vomica, in No. 60 powder, 20 parts, al¬ 
cohol and water to make 100 parts. 
This is much used, and is given in 10 to 
20 minim doses t. d. in water. T. Opii, 
laudanum, is a 10-per-cent, solution of 
opium, and is much used externally in 
lead-water and laudanum for sprains, 
etc. There are two drops to the minim, 
and eleven minims are equal to one 
grain of opium. T. O'pii Campho- 
ra'ta, paregoric, is prepared from 
powdered opium, benzoic acid, cam¬ 
phor, and oil of anise, each 4 parts, 
glycerin 40 parts, and diluted alcohol 
to make 1000 parts. It is much used 
as a household remedy, and contains 
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about two grains of powdered opium 
to the ounce. Dose, 1 drachm to 1 fl. 
ounce. T. O'pii Deodora'ta is a 10- 
per-cent. preparation of opium. Nar- 
cotinic and noxious odorous matters are 
removed in its preparation. Used for 
same purposes and in same doses as 
laudanum. T. Physostig'matis, tinc¬ 
ture of Calabar bean, is given in 20 to 
40 minim doses. T. Pyre'thri, tinc¬ 
ture of pellitory, is used in mouth- and 
tooth-washes. T. Quas'sise is a 10-per¬ 
cent. alcoholic solution of quassia. Dose, 

1 fl. di*achm. T. Rhe'i, tincture of 
rhubarb, is prepared from rhubarb 12 
parts, cardamom 2 parts, and diluted 
alcohol to make 100 parts. Dose, 1 to 

2 fl. drachms. T. Rh'ei Aromat'ica 
is prepared from rhubarb 20 parts, cin¬ 
namon 4 parts, cloves 4 parts, nutmeg 
2 parts, and diluted alcohol to make 
100 parts. It is used in making the 
syrupus rhei aromaticus, and is given 
to adults in the dose of a | to 1 fl. 
drachm. T. Rhe'i Dul'cis is prepared 
from rhubarb, glycyrrhiza, cardamom, 
and anise with diluted alcohol. Dose, 
2 to 3 fl. drachms. T. Sanguina'rise, 
tincture of blood-root, is given as an 
expectorant or an alterant in doses of 
30 to 60 drops, and as an emetic in the 
dose of 3 to 4 fl. drachms. T. Sapo'nis 
Vir'idis, tincture of green soap, is 
much used by dermatologists in clean¬ 
sing skin eruptions. T. Scil'lae, tinc¬ 
ture of squill, is used as an expector¬ 
ant and diuretic in doses of 10 to 20 
minims. T. Serpenta'rise, tincture 
of Virginia snake-root, is not strong 
enough in snake-root to be of much 
use. Dose, 1 to 4 fl. drachms. T. 
Stramo'nii is used in 20 to 30 minim 
doses. T. Sum'bul is given in 20 
minims to fluidrachm doses. T. Tolu- 
ta'na, tincture of tolu, is decomposed 
by water. Dose, 1 to 2 fl. drachms. 
T. Valeria'nae is given in 1 to 4 fl. 
drachm doses. T. Valeria'nse Am¬ 
monia'ta is prepared from valerian 20 
parts, and aromatic spirit of ammonia 
to make 100 parts. Dose, i to 1 fl. 
drachm. T. Vanil'lae is prepared from 
vanilla 10 parts, sugar 20 parts, alco¬ 


hol and water to make 100 parts. It 
is used as a flavoring reagent. T. Vera'- 
tri Vir'idis, tincture of green helle¬ 
bore, is not as good as the fluid ex¬ 
tract. Commencing dose, 5 to 15 drops. 
T. Zingib'eris, commonly called Ja¬ 
maica ginger, is a useful carminative 
and flavoring agent. Dose, 8 to 40 
minims. T. Zingib'eris For'tior, Br., 
essence of ginger, is given in doses of 
5 to 20 minims. 

Tin'der. Boletus igniarius. 

Tin'ea, tin-e-ah. (Lat., “ moth- 
worm.”) Cutaneous disease from fungi. 
Scald head. Fungous skin diseases. 
T. Barbae, tinea trichophytina barbae ; 
barber’s itch; an inflammation of the 
hair-follicles of the face caused by the 
Trichophyton tonsurans. T. Circinata, 
ring-worm of the body due to the 
Trichophyton tonsurans. T.Declavans, 
alopecia areata. T. Favosa, favus, an 
inflammation of the skin due to the 
Achorion Schonleinii. T. Sycosis, tinea 
barbae. T. Tonsurans, tinea tricophy- 
tina, ringworm of the scalp. T. Ver¬ 
sicolor, a parasitic disease of the scalp 
caused by the Microsporon furfur. T. 
Unguium, erosion of the nails. 

Tin'nitus Au'rium. (Lat.) A sub¬ 
jective ringing in the ears. 

Tintement Metallique, teent-mong 
may-tal-leek. Canor stethoscopicus; 
metallic tinkling. A peculiar chest 
sound, sometimes heard on ausculta¬ 
tion, like that caused by striking glass 
or metal; symptomatic of pneumotho¬ 
rax. 

Tisane', te-zan. (Gr. xTciravv), li bar¬ 
ley-water.”) Ptisan. An aqueous and 
slightly medicinal substance, formerly 
a decoction of barley; barley-water. 

Tisane de Feltz. An antisyplii- 
litic decoction prepared from sarsapa¬ 
rilla, crude antimony, and isinglass. 

Tis'sue, tish-shu. (Fr. tissu , from 
Lat. texere , “ to weave.”) Texture. 
Web-like structure; peculiar texture 
of a part. The various parts which by 
union form organs, these parts consti¬ 
tuting the anatomical basis of organs 
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and structures. The anatomy of the 
tissues is known as histological anat¬ 
omy. 

Tis'sue, Accidental or Adventi¬ 
tious. Organized and living tissues 
not normally parts of the organism, as 
ossifications, tumors, etc. 

Tis'sue, Ad'enoid. Gland tissue. 
Consists of sacs arranged in acini and 
lined with epithelium. 

Tis'sue, Ad'ipose. Fat. 

Tis'sue, Areo'lar. Filamentous tis¬ 
sue ; cellular tissue. A name given to 
a filmy tissue, of a fibroid character, 
which contains irregular areolae be¬ 
tween the fibres, as well as serum, fat, 
and adipose tissue, and which connects 
the other component parts of the body, 
and permits freedom of motion among 
them by reason of its elasticity and its 
areolar fluid. It is the most common 
of all the organic tissues: the greater 
part of its fibres are of the white fibrous 
tissue (though some are of the yellow 
variety), and they often present the form 
of broad, flat bands without definite 
fibrous arrangement. Areolar tissue 
has also been called reticular, lami¬ 
nated, cribriform, porous, and conjunc¬ 
tive tissue. 

Tis'sue, Cel'lular. The network 
connecting the majority of the minute 
parts of the body. This network is 
widely diffused. Areolar Tissue 
(q. v .). 

Tis'sue, Com'pact. A tissue formed 
of fibres in close contact. 

Tis'sue, Connec'tive. A tissue 
arising from the mesoblast. It con¬ 
sists of cells imbedded in a matrix, 
and serves to bind together various 
parts. Varieties—areolar, fibrous, elas¬ 
tic, mucous, and adenoid tissues and 
basement membranes. 

Tis'sue, Der'moid. Ligamentous 
tissue. 

Tis'sue, Elas'tic. Fibrous tissue 
containing many yellow elastic fibres. 
Seen in the ligamentum subflavum and 
ligamentum nuchas. 

Tis'sue, Erec'tile. Cellular tissue 


containing many vessels. It is capable 
of erection or expansion from an in¬ 
crease in the quantity of its contained 
blood. Met with in the genitals, lips^ 
mammas, etc. 

Tis'sue, Granula'tion. Embryonic 
tissue. A product of inflammation 
arising from cell proliferation. This 
is capable of organization into higher 
tissues. 

Tis'sue, Interlob'ular. The cel¬ 
lular tissue between the pulmonary 
lobules. 

Tis'sue, Phanerog'enous. The 
dental pulp. 

Tis'sue, Pit'ted. Cellular vegetable 
tissue, marked on its sides by pits. 

Tis'sue, Subarach'noid. An areo¬ 
lar tissue which joins the visceral layer 
of the arachnoid to the pia mater. 

Tissues, Anal'ogous. Applied to 
tissues, the product of disease, which 
resemble certain normal tissues of the 
body. 

Tita'nium. A rare metal, only 
known in the form of a gray powder, 
and resembling tin in its chemical prop¬ 
erties. It is not found native, but oc¬ 
curs combined with oxygen, forming 
titanic acid or titanium dioxide. 

Tithoni 9 'ity. Another term for 
Actinism ( q . v .). 

Titilla'tion. (Lat. titillate, “ to 

tickle.”) The act of tickling. 

Tituba'tion. (Lat. titubate , “ to 
stagger.”) A staggering, vacillating 
gait. Also, the “ fidgets,” or general 
restlessness. 

To-and-ft’o Sound. Bruit de frot- 

tement. 

Tob&c'cb. Nicotiana Tabacum. An 
American plant, the properties of which 
are sedative, narcotic, emetic, and diu¬ 
retic. In moderation it causes general 
lassitude or repose, but its excessive 
use produces vertigo, stupor, fainting, 
and debility of the circulatory and ner¬ 
vous function, sometimes even with 
fatal results. 

Tobac'co Heart. A term applied 
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to a peculiar continued functional car¬ 
diac disturbance arising from the abuse 
of tobacco. 

Toeol'ogy, to-kol-o-je. (Gr. toxos, 
“ childbirth,” and Aoyo$, “ discourse.”) 
Obstetric science; the branch of med¬ 
icine devoted to parturition. 

TSd'dy. Palm-wine ; prepared by 
fermentation from the sugar of the 
cocoa-nut palm. 

Tol'erange. (Lat. tolerare, “ to en¬ 
dure.”) The capacity of enduring a 
drug. The power of bearing large 
doses of certain potent medicines. 

ToluiFera BaFsamum. The name 
of the tree which affords balsam of Tolu, 
balsamum tolutanum. See Balsam op 
Tolu. 

Tomen'tum. (Lat., “ a flock of 
wool.”) Tomentum cerebri; the inner, 
flocculent, vascular surface of the cer¬ 
ebral pia mater. 

Tone. (Gr. tovo<;, “ tension.”) Ten¬ 
sion ; normal vigor and activity. A 
healthful tenor, firmness, and elasticity 
of the tissues. 

Ton'ga. A remedy for neuralgia ob¬ 
tained from various roots and barks of 
the Fiji Islands. 

Tongue. The muscular, symmet¬ 
rical, and mobile organ situate in the 
mouth, inservient to the functions of 
taste, deglutition, and articulation. 

Tongue, Straw'berry. Applied 
to a characteristic clear-red appearance 
of the tongue in scarlatina after a thick 
white fur has disappeared. 

Tongue-Tie. Ankyloglossia; lingua 
frmnata. Glossal immobility from short 
fraenum. 

Ton'ic. (Gr. rovos, “ tone.”) In¬ 
creasing the tone of muscular fibre. 
An agent imparting tone and stimu¬ 
lating vital activity. 

Ton'ic Spasm. Protracted, unin¬ 
termitting muscular rigidity. Tetanic 
fixation. Tetanic spasm. See Spasm. 

Tonlg'ity, to-nis-i-te. (From the 
same.) Quality of muscular fibre un¬ 
der excitation. A muscular property 
44 


enabling muscles to maintain firmness 
and slight compaction, and differing 
from irritability. This power keeps 
the larynx open, the face symmetrical, 
and the sphincters closed. Tonicity is 
under the influence of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, as it is lost in a muscle when that 
muscle’s nerve is divided. The tone 
of arteries is regulated by the vaso¬ 
motor nerves. 

Ton'ka Bean. The seed of Dip- 
terix odorata, yielding a narcotic active 
principle ( coumarine ). 

Tonom'etry. (Gr. t6vo$, “ tension,” 
and to “ measure.”) Tension- 

measure ; determination of the amount 
of intraocular pressure by means of 
the tonometer. 

Tonsil-guil'lotine. Tonsillotome. 
An instrument for excising a portion 
of the tonsil. 

Tonsilll'tis. (From Lat. tonsilla, 
and Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) 
Tonsilitis; inflammation of the tonsils; 
cynanche tonsillaris ; quinsy. The term 
is of unclassical construction ; amyg¬ 
dalitis is a pure Greek form. 

Tonsil'lotome. (Lat. tonsilla., “ ton¬ 
sil,” and Gr. ropy, “a cutting.”) An 
instrument for abscission of the ton¬ 
sils ; tonsil-guillotine; amygdalotome. 

Tonsillot'omy. (From the same.). 
Amygdalotomy; excision of the tonsils. 

Ton'sils. (Lat. tonsilla , “ tonsil.”) 
“Almonds;" amygdalae; the two prom¬ 
inent glandular bodies, situated one on 
each side of the fauces, between the 
pillars of the velum palati. 

Tooth. (PI. teeth; Lat. dens; Gr. 
68ob<s.') The single bones firmly im¬ 
planted within the alveoli, and partly 
covered by the gums. There are four 
kinds of teeth— incisors, canines or cus¬ 
pids, premolars or bicuspids, molars. 
Man has two sets—tho temporary or 
milk teeth ( deciduous teeth), which are 
lost in childhood, and the permanent 
teeth, which replace the milk teeth and 
last until old age. There are 20 milk 
teeth—10 in each jaw T , as follows: 4 
incisors, 2 canine, and 4 molars. There 
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are 32 permanent teeth—16 in each 
jaw, as fallows: 4 incisors, 2 canines, 
4 bicuspids, and 6 molars. Each tooth 
has three parts—a crown or body , above 
the gum and covered with enamel; a 
neck , between the crown and root; root 
or fang, within the alveolus and cov¬ 
ered with cement. The incisors are cut¬ 
ting teeth, and have a crown shaped 
like a wedge. Each has one long and 
conical fang. The cuspids are tearing 
teeth. Each has a long and conical 
crown and a single fang. The cuspids 
in the upper jaw are called the eye 
teeth, and those in the lower the stom¬ 
ach teeth. Bicuspids: Their crowns 
have two cusps. Each bicuspid has a 
grooved, conical, single fang. Molars 
or grinders have broad square crowns. 
The upper molars have four cusps and 
the lower molars five. The lower molars 
have two fangs, the upper three fangs. 
The third molar has only one fang. 
This third molar is known as the dens 
sapentise , or “ wisdom tooth.” A tooth 
consists of a solid portion and a pulp- 
cavity. The solid portion consists of 
dentine , or ivory, forming most of the 
tooth, and resembling bone; enamel, 
the hardest of organized bodies, cov¬ 
ering the crown ; and cement , covering 
the fang. Cement , or crusta petrosa, is 
true bone. The pulp-cavity within the 
crown is continuous with a canal in 
the fang which opens at the root-apex 
for the passage of nerves and vessels. 
This cavity contains the pulp, a soft, 
sensitive substance containing many 
vessels and nerves, and composed of 
cells and connective tissue. There are 
two forms of cells, the fusiform and 
columnar. Development : The tem¬ 
porary teeth are formed in the prim¬ 
itive dental groove by an involution of 
epithelium about the ninth to eleventh 
week. The enamel comes from a col¬ 
lection of epithelial cells, the enamel 
germ. This enamel germ descends 
until it meets a vascular growth com¬ 
ing up from the connective tissue, and 
called the papilla. Over the papilla 
the enamel germ forms a cup. A mem¬ 
brane enclosing the enamel germ ex¬ 


tends upon the papilla, and cuts the 
enamel off from the epithelial struc¬ 
ture. This is the dentinal sac. The 
cells are after a time calcified. Odonto¬ 
blasts in the papilla form the dentine. 
The cement comes from the wall of the 
dentinal sac. The permanent teeth, 
which replace the milk teeth, develop 
like them from a secondary dentinal 
groove, recurring, after their formation, 
behind the germs of the milk teeth, 
and enclosed in sacs. The molars, or 
permanent teeth superadded, are formed 
by backward extension from the enamel 
germ of the tooth just in front. Erup¬ 
tion or cutting of the teeth is due to 
growth of the fang, the germ being 
absorbed by pressure. The order of 
eruption of milk teeth: Lower central 
incisors, 6 to 8 months; upper central 
incisors, 6 to 8 months ; lateral incisors, 

7 to 9 months; upper and lower first 
molars, 14 to 16 months; canines, 17 
to 18 months ; second molars, 18 to 24 
months. Permanent teeth : First molars, 

5 to 7 years; first central incisors, 7 to 

8 years; four lateral incisors, 8 to 9 
years; four first bicuspids, 10 to Hi 
years; four second bicuspids, 11 to 12 
years; first canines, 12 to 14 years; 
four second molars, 12 to 15 years ; four 
third molars, 17 to 22 years. 

Tooth'ache. Odontalgia. 

Tooth-Rash. Erythema. 

Topha'qseous. Pertaining to tophi. 

To'phus, to-fus. (Lat.; pi. tophi.) 
Calcareous deposit; chalk-stone or ar¬ 
ticular concretion ; gout-deposit. Also, j 
tartar on the teeth. 

Top'iea. (Gr. tokos, “ place.”) Top¬ 
ical remedies ; medicines applied locally 
and externally. 

TCp'ical. (From the same.) Local; 
pertaining to a particular point. 

Tor'cular HerSph'ili. (Lat.) 

“ Wine-press of Herophilus ;” an irreg¬ 
ular cavity at the confluence of the ; 
venous sinuses of the cranium. 

TormSntil'la. Tormentil. A Lin- 
ntean genus of the natural order Rosa- 
cese. Also the name for the rhizome 
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of Potentilla tormentilla. It is a simple 
and powerful astringent. 

Tor'mina. (Lat. torquere, “ to 
twist.”) Intestinal cramp. Cramp- 
colic. Transitory twisting pains in the 
bowels. Also, dysentery. 

Tor'pid. Manifesting torpor. Numb. 
Inactive. 

Tor'por. (Lat. torpere, “ to be in¬ 
active.”) Numbness; deficiency of 
feeling and activity ; torpidity ; torpid 
state. 

Torref&c'tion. (Lat. torrefacere, 
“ to parch.”) The process of parching, 
drying, or roasting, as drugs, by ex¬ 
posing to the action of heat. 

Tor'sion. (Lat. torquere , “to twist.”) 
The act of twisting; a mode of arrest¬ 
ing haemorrhage by twisting the end 
of an artery. 

Tor'sion Balance. A delicate form 
of electrometer. 

Torticol'lis. (Lat. torquere, “ to 
twist,” and collum, “ neck.”) The mus¬ 
cular affection known as wry neck ; a 
contraction of the cervical muscles with 
inclination of the head. 

/ 

Tor'ula Qerevis'iae. Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae ; the yeast-plant, a species of 
fungus mainly constituting the yeast 
of beer. 

Tor'uloid. Resembling torula. 

To'rus. (Lat., “ protuberance.”) 
Tor ulus; a prominence or protuber¬ 
ance ; a knot, bulge, or smooth eleva¬ 
tion ; the brawn or fleshy part of the 
body ; muscle. 

Touch. Tactile sense ; the sense of 
feeling and of common sensation ; pal¬ 
pation ; digital examination, especially 
of the uterus. 

Touch'-me-N ot. Noli-me-tangere , 
a genus of Geraniacese, of cathartic and 
emetic properties. 

Touch'wood. Polyporus igniarius; 
a fungus found on willow and other 
trees, and commonly called agaric of 
the oak; formerly used for checking 
haemorrhage. 

Tour de Maitre. (Fr., “ master’s 


expedient.”) A method of introducing 
the catheter into the male bladder, the 
concavity being at first downward, but 
the external end being swept around as 
the point enters the bulb; used with 
fat patients. 

Tour'niquet, tur-ne-ket. (Fr. tour- 
ner, “ to turn.”) An instrument or 
bandage with which to compress the 
blood-vessels to prevent haemorrhage in 
amputations, etc. 

Toxse'mla. (Hr. r <>£ixov, “ poison,” 
and al/ia, “ blood.”) Toxicaemia ; toxi- 
cohaemia; a poisoned condition of the 
blood. Blood-poisoning. 

Tox'ic. (Gr. rozuov, “ poison.”) 
Poisonous. 

Toxieohse'mia. Toxaemia. 

Toxicoden'dron. (Gr. r o£ixov, 
“ poison,” and divdpov, “ tree.”) Poison 
oak ; a Ph. name for the leaves of Rhus 
Toxicodendron. 

ToxieodSr'ma. (Gr. r ogtxov, “ poi¬ 
son,” and dippa, “ skin.”) Skin disease 
due to application of poisonous sub¬ 
stances. 

Toxicol'ogy. tok-si-kol-o-je. (Gr. 
tosixov, “ poison,” and Xoyos, “ dis¬ 
course.”) The science of poisons ; the 
branch of medicine devoted to poisons. 
See Poison. 

Toxico'ses. (Gr. rogexov, “poison.”) 
A class of diseases caused by the re¬ 
ception of poisons into the system. 

Trabec'ulae. (Dim. of Lat. trabs , 
“ beam.”) Connecting or supporting 
fibres or bands. 

Trache'a, tray-ke-ah. (Gr. r pa%os, 
“ rough.”) Arteria aspera ; the wind¬ 
pipe or air-passage of the lungs; the 
tube descending from the larynx and 
dividing into bronchi. It is a carti- 
lagino-membranous canal in front of 
the oesophagus. 

Tra'cheal. Pertaining to the tra¬ 
chea. 

Trachei'tis, tray-ke-i-tis. (From 
trachea, and Gr. suffix - itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Trachitis. Cynanche tra- 
chealis; croup; inflammation of the 
trachea or windpipe. 
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Traehelis'mus. Spasmodic con¬ 
traction of the cervical muscles. 

Trachelo-mastoideus. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Trachelor'rhaphy. (Gr. rpayrjXog, 
“ neck,” and pagrj, “ suture.”) Emmet’s 
operation to repair laceration of the 
cervix uteri by suture of the pared 
edges. 

Tra'eheo-bronchl'tis. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the trachea and bronchi. 

Tra'cheo 9 ele. Bronchocele. 

Trachebt'omy, tray-ke-ot-o-me. 
(From trachea , and Gr. ri/iveiv, “ to 
cut.”) Incision of the trachea. Bron- 
chotomy. 

Tracho'ma, (Gr. rpayus, “ rough.”) 
Granular conjunctivitis. “Granular 
lids :” a variety of ophthalmia. 

Traction. Drawing; pulling. 

Tractors, Metallic. See Perkinism. 

Trac'tus. (Lat. trahere, “ to draw.”) 
Tract; a region ; an extension ; a space 
or a pathway. 

Trac'tus Intermedio-latera'lis. A 

group of cells projecting from the gray 
matter of the spinal cord at the junc¬ 
tion of the anterior and posterior cor¬ 
nua. 

Trac'tus Intestino'rum. The in¬ 
testinal tube. 

Trac'tus Motor'ius. Motor tract; 
the pathway of the fibres from the 
motor region of the cerebral cortex to 
the spinal cord. 

Trac'tus Op'ticus. The pathway 
of visual impressions from the optic 
chiasm to the visual centre in the oc¬ 
cipital convolutions. 

Trac'tus Respirato'rius. Bell's 
name for a narrow bundle of fibres at 
the side of the medulla. 

Trac'tus Spira'lis Foraminulen'- 
tus. Cullen’s name for the spiral open¬ 
ing at the base of the modiolus. 

Tr&gaean'tha. (Gr. rpdyog, “ goat,” 
and axavOa, “thorn,” “goat-thorn.”) 
Tragacanth. The name for a gummy 
exudation from Astragalus gummifer 
and other species of Astragalus. It is 


inodorous, semitransparent, and stri¬ 
ated, and is in thin, vermiform pieces. 
It imparts great viscidity to water, 
which renders it useful for the sus¬ 
pension of heavy insoluble powders. 
It is demulcent, but is rarely employed 
as a remedy. 

Tr&gacan'thine. Adragantin, the 
soluble gum of tragacantha. It is 
sometimes called arabine, from its re¬ 
semblance to gum-arabic or acacia. 

Tr&g'icus. Pertaining to the tra¬ 
gus; a rudimentary muscle on the tra¬ 
gus of the ear. 

Tra'gus. (Gr. rpdyo 9 , “ goat.”) The 
small anterior triangular projection of 
cartilage over the meatus of the ex¬ 
ternal ear. Antilobium. See Ear. 

TrSmje. Catalepsy. Lethargy. 

Transea'len 9 y. (Lat. trans, 
“ through,” and calere , “ to be warm.”) 
Permeability to heat. The quality of 
being pervious to heat. 

Trans'flxion. Piercing, a method 
of forming the flaps in an amputation 
by cutting from within outward. 

Transforma'tion. (Lat. transfor- 
m'are, “ to change form.”) A change 
of form ; metamorphosis. The change 
which takes place in the component 
parts of the blood after their escape 
from the capillary system of vessels. 

Transfu'sion. (Lat. trans , “over,” 
and fundere, “ to pour.”) The transfer 
of blood from one animal into the ves¬ 
sels of another. T., Direct, passage 
of the blood through a tube from the 
vessels of one animal into the veins 
of another. T., Mediate, withdraw¬ 
ing of the blood into a receptacle be¬ 
fore it is injected into the vessels of 
another animal. 

Translation. Metastasis. 

Translu' 9 en 9 e. (Lat. trans, 
“ through,” and lux, “ light.”) The 
property of transmitting light; sub- 
transparency. 

Transmigration. A moving across 
a limiting membrane or out of a ves¬ 
sel or cavity. 

Transmission. (Lat. trans, “over,” 
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and mittere, “ to send.’’) Transfer ; 
communication of diseases from one 
person or place to another, or the pas¬ 
sage, by heredity, of traits or conditions 
from progenitors to progeny. 

Transmuta'tion. (Lat. trans, 
“ over,” and mutare, “ to change.”) 
Transformation; Lamarck's term for 
the derivation of existing species from 
preceding species by a gradual change 
of form dependent upon environment 
and the operation of external condi¬ 
tions and extraneous causes. 

Transparent. (Lat. trans, 
“ through,” and parere, “ to appear.”) 
Permitting free transmission of light. 
Highly diaphanous. 

Transpira'tion. (Lat. trans, 
“ through,” and spirare, “to breathe.”) 
Exhalation from the skin ; perspiration. 

Transplantation. Skin-grafting; 
the process of healing wounds or ul¬ 
cerated surfaces by transferring healthy 
epidermis to the denuded part. 

Transposition. (Lat. trans, “over,” 
and ponere, “ to place.”) Change in 
position. Displacement or malposition 
of organs or viscera, as of the heart on 
the right side. 

Transudation. (Lat. trans, 
“ through,” and sudare, “ to sweat.”) 
The escape of the fluid constituents of 
the blood through the vessel walls. 

Transversa'lis. Transverse. Ap¬ 
plied to certain muscles. See Muscle. 

Transverse'. (Lat. trans, “ across,” 
and vertere, “ to turn.”) Lying across. 
Directed crosswise. 

Transver'sus. Transverse. Applied 
to certain muscles. See Muscle. 

Trape'zium. (Gr. rpaniZtov, “ quad¬ 
rangle.”) A name given to the first 
bone of the second row of the carpus. 
See Bone. 

Trape'zms. (From the same.) A 
large muscle of the back and neck. 
See Muscle. 

Trap'ezoid. (Gr. xpanlZiov, “ quad¬ 
rangle,” and eldo$, “ resemblance.”) A 
bone of the wi*ist. Trapezo'ides os. (See 
Bone.) T. Ligament. See Ligament. 


Trapezoides Os. Trapezoid. 

Traube-Hering Curves. Large 
rhythmic curves seen in a blood-pres¬ 
sure tracing after cessation of respira¬ 
tion, probably due to activity of vaso¬ 
motor centres. 

Traulis'mus. Stammering. 

Trau'ma. (Gr. xpaupa.') Wound; 
injury. 

Traumat'ic, traw-mat-ik. (From 
the. same.) Pertaining, or due, to trau¬ 
ma. Vulnerary. Caused by a wound. 

Traumat'ic Fe'ver. The febrile 
disturbance which supervenes a short 
time after an inj ury and coincides with 
the commencement of the phenomena 
of repair. 

Traum&t'iQln, traw-mat-i-sin. A 
solution of gutta-percha in chloroform, 
employed as an adhesive application in 
diseases of the skin. 

Trau'matism, traw-mat-izm. (Gr. 
xpaupa, “wound.”) The state of the 
system following trauma ; the condition 
induced by a severe injury, contusion, 
etc. 

Treat'ment. Management; method 
of application of remedies ; therapeutic 
practice. 

Tremato'da. (Gr. xprjpa, “ pore.”) 
Flukes; an order of intestinal worms 
having suctorial pores. See Entozoa. 

Trem'bles. Popular term for mer¬ 
curial tremor. Also Milk Sickness 
(?• *>•)• 

Tre'mor. (Lat. tremere , ' “ to trem¬ 
ble.”) Involuntary trembling; trem¬ 
ulous agitation of the head, limbs, etc.; 
a very delicate form of clonic spasmodic 
action. 

Tre'mor, Mercu'rial. Trembles; 
tremor of voluntary muscles during 
exercise, affecting those whose occupa¬ 
tion exposes them to mercurial vapors. 

Tre'mor Metal'licus. Metallic 
shaking palsy; a kind of paralysis agi- 
tans induced by the inhalation or toxic 
action of certain metals, especially mer¬ 
cury and lead. 

Tre'mor Ten'dinum. Trembling 
of the tendons ; shaking palsy. 
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Trepan. (Gr. rpuTraoj , “ to bore.”) 
A circular saw, used in tbe operation 
of trepanning to remove a disc of bone 
from the cranium, etc.; it is now super¬ 
seded by the trephine. 

Trepana'tion. Trepanning; the 
operation with the trepan. 

Trephine', tre-fine. (Gr. rpenw, 
to “turn.”) An instrument for circular 
cranial incision. A form of cylindrical 
saw, with movable centre-pin, with 
which to remove a disc of bone from 
the skull; it has superseded the trepan 
in the operation of trephining. 

Tri'ad. Triatomic; ter-equivalent. 
See Equivalence. 

Triangles of Neck. See Cervical 
Triangles. 

Triangula'ris. Three-cornered; ap¬ 
plied to certain muscles. 

Triatom'ic. Triad. 

TrI'b&dism. (Gr. Tpifiw, “to rub.”) 
Unnatural intercourse of females, with 
use of the clitoris as a penis. 

Tri'Qeps. (Lat. tin, “ three,” and 
caput , “ head.”) Having three heads ; 
applied to certain muscles. See Mus¬ 
cle. 

Triehl'asis, tri-ki-a-sis. (Gr. 6pig, 
“ the hair.”) Inversion of the eye¬ 
lashes ; a disorder in which the eye¬ 
lids are turned inward and the lashes 
sweep the eyeball; the reverse of ec¬ 
tropion. The term has also been ap¬ 
plied to a disease of the urethra, blad¬ 
der, or kidneys in which the urine con¬ 
tains small hair-like substances. 

Trichi'na Spiralis. (From the 
same.) A minute nematoid, pathogenic 
parasite found in swine muscle. See 
Entozoa. 

Trichi'niasis. Trichinosis. 

Triehino'sis, trik-in-o-sis. (From 
trichina , and Gr. suffix -osis, “ morbid 
state.”) Trichiniasis ; flesh-worm dis¬ 
ease ; a morbid state induced by the 
presence of trichinae in the body; it 
is occasioned by eating undercooked 
pork. 


Trichis'mus. A fine hair-like fis¬ 
sure. . 

Trichlor'acetic Acid. A deliques¬ 
cent crystalline substance, the prod¬ 
uct of the oxidation of chloral by 
acetic acid. Used as an escharotic in 
the treatment of hypertrophic nasal 
catarrh. 

Triehocar'dia. (Gr. Opg, “ hair,” 
and xapdia. “ heart.”) The “ hairy 
heart ” of exudative pericarditis ; a pe¬ 
culiar state of inflamed pericardium. 

TrichoQeph'alusDis'par. (Gr .Opiz, 
“hair,” and xe<pa/.rj, “ head. ’) Trichuris. 
The long thread-worm; a nematoid, 
coelelminthous worm chiefly infesting 
the caecum. See Entozoa. 

Trichoglos'sia. “ Hairy tongue ;” 
an appearance due to hypertrophy of 
the process of the filiform papillae. 

TrI'choid, tri-koyd. (Gr. OpiZ, 
“ hair,” and eido?, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling hair; a hair-like offshoot, as 
of a vein ; a capillary. 

Trlcho'ma, tri-ko-mah. (Gr. Opi£, 
“ hair.”) Trichomatosis ; plica ; mat¬ 
ting of the hair from neglect, at one 
time considered a disease. 

Trichomy'Qes. (Gr. Opi$, “ hair,” 
and p.uxrj<z, “ fungus.”) Trichophyton. 

Triehono'sis. Trichonosos; disease 
of hair. 

Triehop'athy. (Gr. Opi£, “ hair,” 
and T:dOo<s , “ disease.”) A generic term 
for disease of the hair. 

Trichoph 'yton. (Gr. 0p(£, “ hair,’' 
and <puzov, “ plant.”) A genus of veg¬ 
etable parasites, some of which infest 
the human skin. T. Tonsurans, the 
parasite of ringworm. 

Trichorex'is Nodo'sa. Swelling 
and fragility of the hair. 

Trleho'sis. (Gr. dpi*. “ hair,” and 
suffix -osis, “ morbid state.”) A gen¬ 
eric term in Dr. Good’s nosology for 
morbid state of the hair or hair-folli¬ 
cles. Plica. 

Trichu'ris. Trichocephalus. 

Trleor'nis. (Lat. tri-, “ three,” and 
cornu , “ horn.”) Three-horned ; ap- 
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plied to each lateral ventricle of the 
brain, from its shape. 

Tricus'pid. (Lat. tri-, “ three.” and 
cuspis , “ point.”) Having three points. 

Tricus'pid Valve. The right au- 
riculo-ventricular valve of the heart. 

Triethyl'amine. A ptomaine ob¬ 
tained from putrefying haddock. 

Trifacial. (Lat. tri-, “ three,” and 
facies, “ face.”) Trigeminus ; applied 
to the fifth pair of cerebral nerves. See 
Nerve. 

Trig-as'tric. (Gr. rpsl ?, “three,” and 
ya<TTy}p, “ belly.”) Three-bellied ; ap¬ 
plied to certain muscles. See Muscle. 

Trig-em'inus. (Lat. tri-, “ three,” 
and geminus, “ double.”) Threefold ; 
applied to the fifth pair of cranial 
nerves. See Nerve. 

Trigone'. (Fr., from Gr. r pst?, 
“ three,” and yiovta, “angle.”) Trian¬ 
gle ; the vesical triangle; an area on 
the fundus of the bladder between the 
orifices of the ureters and urethra. 

Tri'labe. A form of three-pronged 
lithotrite for extracting small calculi 
through the urethra. 

Trimethyl'amlne. A colorless liquid 
alkaloid having a strong ammoniacal 
and fish-like smell. It occurs in the 
flowers of certain plants, in urine, and 
in the brine of herrings. The hydro- 
chlorate has been given in acute rheu¬ 
matism and in gout, and has a decided 
influence on the temperature, pulse, and 
excretion of urea. 

Tri-nitro-qel'lulose. Gun-cotton. 

Trior'chid. (Gr. rpe 7?, “ three,” and 
op/'-S, “ testicle.”) Having three tes¬ 
ticles. 

Trlos'teum. Fever-root. The name 
for the root of the Triosteum perfolia- 
tum, an herbaceous plant of the United 
States. The root is cathartic and emetic. 

Triple Phos'phate. Phosphate of 
magnesium and ammonium, forming 
distinct prismatic crystals; a urinary 
precipitate. 

Triplo'pia. (Gr. rpinXoos, “ triple,” 
and au/>, “ eye.”) Disorder of vision in 
which objects appear tripled. 


Trip'Qli. Rottenstone; diatomaceous 
earth. A polishing powder, originally 
brought from Tripoli, consisting of clay 
and the silicious fossil frustules or shells 
of microscopic diatomaceae. 

Trip'sis. Trituration. 

Trique'tra ossa. Ossa Wormiana; 
the triangular bones sometimes found 
in the course of the lambdoidal suture. 

Tris'mus. (Gr. rpt^to, to “ gnash 
the teeth.”) Lockjaw ; tetanus of the 
muscles of the lower jaw. T. Nascen- 
tium, a variety attacking infants, 
usually within two weeks from birth. 
See Tetanus. 

Trlsplanch'nic. (Gr. rpsl?, “ three,’ 
and a-Xdyx^o-i “ entrails.”) Distributed 
to the three great splanchnic cavities; 
the great sympathetic nerve. See 
Nerve. 

Trlt'iQin. The gluten of wheat. 

Trit'icum. (Lat.) Wheat. A Lin- 
naean genus of the natural order Grami- 
nacese, comprising several species na¬ 
tives of Europe and America. Also 
the name for the rhizome of Ti'iticum 
repens, gathered in the spring and de¬ 
prived of the rootlets. It is a favorite 
agent with some surgeons in irritable 
bladder and in cystitis. 

Trit'icum Re'pens. Couch grass 
or quitch grass. A European weed, 
multiplying by long running root¬ 
stocks, found very troublesome in cul¬ 
tivated ground. 

Trit'icum Vulga're. Common 
wheat. The most valuable of cereal 
grains, forming the principal breadstuff 
of civilized nations. Its native coun¬ 
try is unknown, but it is cultivated in 
the temperate zones of both hemi¬ 
spheres. The chief ingredients of 
wheat flour are starch, albumin, and 
gluten. 

Tritura'tion. (Lat. terere , “ to rub.”) 
The process of reducing a solid sub¬ 
stance to a fine powder by grinding. 

Tro'car, tro-kar. (Fr. trois quarts, 
“ three-quarters.” or triangular.) Tro- 
char. A sharp instrument used for 
paracentesis or tapping. 
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Trochan'ter, tro-kan-ter. (Gr. 
rpoyau>, to “ roll.”) Superior femoral 
processes. See Process. 

Tro'char. Trocar. 

Tro'ehe, tro-ke. (Gr, rpoyog, 
‘‘wheel.”) A lozenge; a medicinal 
tablet with sugar and mucilage. Tro- 
chiscus (q. v.). 

Trochis'cus, tro-kis-kus. (PI. tro- 
chisci; dim. of Gr. Tpoyo$, “wheel.”) 
A troche. A lozenge. A tablet com¬ 
posed of sugar, a mucilage, and a drug. 
The following are the more important 
trochisci: T. Ac'idi Benzo'ici (Br.) 
contain half a grain of benzoic acid. T. 
Ac'idi Tan'nici are useful in chronic 
inflammation of the fauces, and con¬ 
tain one grain of the acid in each 
troche. T. Ammo'nii Chlo'ridi con¬ 
tain two grains of the chloride of am¬ 
monium in each troche, and are useful 
in congested states of the larynx and 
pharynx and in chronic bronchitis. T. 
Bismu'thi (Br.) contain two grains of 
bismuth subnitrate. T. Catechu con¬ 
tain one grain of catechu. T. Cre'tse 
contain four grains of prepared chalk in 
each troche. They possess astringent 
and antacid properties, and are readily 
taken by children. T. Cube'bae con¬ 
tain half a grain of the oleoresin of 
cubeb in each troche. T. Ferri have 
five grains of hydrated oxide of iron 
in each troche. Bose, one to six. T. 
Glycyrrh'izae et O'pii are demulcent 
and anodyne, and contain one-twentieth 
of a grain of the extract of opium in each 
troche. T. Ipecacuan'hse are useful 
expectorant lozenges in catarrhal com¬ 
plaints ; one-quarter of a grain of ipecac 
is found in each troche. T. Kram'- 
meriae are astringent, and contain one 
grain of the extract of krameria in each 
troche. T. Magne'sise contain three 
grains of magnesia in each troche. 
T. Men'thse Piper'itse are useful in 
slight pains of the digestive tract, 
nausea, and flatulence. T. Morphi/- 
nse (Br.) contain about one-thirty-sixth 
of a grain of morphine in each troche. 
T. Morphi'nse et Ipecacu'anhae con¬ 
tain one-fortieth of a grain of morphine ! 


and one-twelfth of a grain of ipecac in 
each troche. Useful in allaying cough. 
Bose, one to six. T. Potas'sii Chlo- 
ra'tis contain five grains of the chlorate 
of potassium in each troche. T. So'- 
dii Bicarbona'tis contain three grains 
of the sodium salt in each troche. They 
are antacid and antilithic. T. So'dii 
Santonina'tis contain one grain of 
the santoninate of soda in each troche. 
T. Zingib'eris contain two minims of 
the tincture of ginger. Used in flat¬ 
ulence. 

Troch'lea, trok-le-ah. (Gr. Tpoyos, 
“wheel.”) A pulley-like process ; the 
cartilaginous pulley at the upper and 
inner part of the orbit through which 
passes the superior oblique muscle. 

Trochlea/ris. The obliquus supe- 
rioris, a muscle of the eye which passes 
through the trochlea. 

Tro'ehoid, tro-koyd. (Gr. rpoyb ?, 
“wheel,’ and e}dv$, “resemblance.”) 
Resembling a wheel; a variety of diar¬ 
throsis or articulation in which one 
bone rotates upon another. 

Trom'mer’s Test. A test for glu¬ 
cose. Take 5 c.c. of urine in a test-tube, 
add one-quarter of its volume of so¬ 
dium hydrate ; then add a 10-per-cent, 
solution of copper sulphate until no 
more is dissolved. Heat, and if sugar 
be present there is a reduction of red 
cuprous oxide or yellow cuprous hy¬ 
drate. 

Tro'na. Native Egyptian sesqui- 
carbonate of soda. 

Troph/ic. (Gr. Tprxpvj, “ nourish¬ 
ment.”) Trophical; pertaining to nu¬ 
trition. T. Nerves. See Nerve. 

Trophoneuro'sis. (From Gr. rpotpij, 
“ nourishment,” and neurosis.') Befec- 
tive nutrition from nervous influence. 

Trophop'athy. A disorder of nu¬ 
trition. 

Trune'ate. (Lat. trunco, to “ cut 
off.”) Blunt. Cutoff; deprived of ap¬ 
pendages ; maimed. 

Trunk. The body ; principal mass, 
exclusive of limbs; main stem. 

Truss. (Fr. troiisser, “ to tie up.”) 
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A bandage or apparatus to sustain 
hernia, etc. 

Try p'sin. Pancreatin, a digestive 
ferment of the pancreatic juice which 
acts on proteids in the small intestine. 

Tryp'tone. Pancreatic peptone. 

Tu'ba. (Lat.) A trumpet; tube; 
trumpet-like canal. T. Eustachia'na, 
Eustachian tube. T. Fallopia'na, 
Fallopian tube. 

Tu'bal. Pertaining to a tube, as the 
Fallopian. T. Drop'sy, salpingian 
dropsy; dropsy of the Fallopian tube. 
T. Preg'nanpy, extra-uterine preg¬ 
nancy developing in the Fallopian tube. 

Tube. Tuba. A hollow cylinder. 
Applied to certain vessels and canals. 

Tube, Aliment'ary. The aliment¬ 
ary canal. 

Tube, Aud'itory. The external 
auditory canal. 

Tube-casts. Microscopic moulds 
of renal tubules found in the urine 
of subjects of certain forms of kidney 
disease. These moulds arise from the 
entrance into the tubules of a coag- 
ulable element from the blood, which 
in coagulating entangles its surround¬ 
ings, contracts, passes into the renal 
pelvis, and then into the bladder. If 
the tubule contained much detached or 
loosened epithelium, the resulting cast 
entangles these elements, and we have 
an epithelial cast. A tubule containing 
blood is a blood-cast. A hyaline cast 
contains no foreign matter, and occurs 
in tubes either containing firmly at¬ 
tached epithelium or entirely denuded 
of it. A waxy cast is a very solid¬ 
looking hyaline cast. A granular 
cast contains the granular debris of 
cast-off epithelium or of blood-corpus¬ 
cles. Pus-casts are composed of ag¬ 
gregated pus-cells. A cast containing 
oil drops is called a fatty or oil-cast. 
Mucous casts are pure mucous moulds 
of the tubules. In acute parenchy¬ 
matous nephritis we find large epi¬ 
thelial, blood, hyaline, and granular 
casts. In chronic parenchymatous ne¬ 
phritis we find highly granular casts 


of a black color, hyaline casts, casts 
containing fragments of epithelium, 
usually also some oil-casts, and occa¬ 
sionally waxy casts. In yellow fatty 
kidney we find great numbers of oil- 
casts. In secondary contraction after 
chronic parenchymatous nephritis— 
broad casts, some granular, some waxy, 
hyaline casts, and diminishing number 
of oil-casts. Chronic interstitial ne¬ 
phritis—delicate hyaline, fine granular, 
and occasional oil-casts. Amyloid kid¬ 
ney may have no casts, or we may find 
granular, hyaline, waxy, and fatty. 
The hyaline and waxy casts are large. 
In acute hyperacmia casts are hard to 
detect, and often absent. When present 
they are of the hyaline form. 

Tube, (Esophage'al. A long rub¬ 
ber tube used to pass through the 
oesophagus into the stomach for the 
purpose of introducing nutriment or 
washing out the organ. 

Tube, Rec'tal. A long rubber tube 
used to pass into the colon, either for 
the purpose of allowing the escape of 
air or the entrance of an enema. 

Tube, Stom'ach. (Esophageal tube. 

Tube, Vo'cal. That part of the 
air-passages above the inferior laryn¬ 
geal ligaments. 

Tu'ber. (Lat. tumere , “ to swell.”) 
An excrescence or protuberance. A 
thickened subterranean rhizome of a 
plant, as the edible portion of the po¬ 
tato. 

Tu'ber Annulare. Pons Varolii. 

Tu'ber Qine'reum. An eminence 
of gray substance between the corpora 
albicantia and the optic tracts, form¬ 
ing part of the floor of the third ven¬ 
tricle of the brain. 

Tu'ber Is'ehii. A round knob, the 
point of the ischium on which we sit; 
hence this bone has been designated os 
sedentarium. 

Tu'bercle. (Lat. tuberculum , dim. 
of tuber, “ knob.”) A small eminence. 
Also, a small nodule of granulation- 
cells, constituting tuberculosis in va¬ 
rious parts of the body. An infective 
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granuloma of inflammatory formation, 
due to the presence of the bacillus 
tuberculosis . A typical tubercle to the 
naked eye appears as a gray eminence 
or granule the size of a mustard-seed 
(gray tubercle ). Increasing in size, its 
centre outgrows its means of nourish¬ 
ment and softening ensues, a fatty or 
cheesy mass being formed (a caseous 
tubercle ). A gray tubercle consists of 
microscopically elementary tubercles. 
Each elementary tubercle consists of 
one or more multinucleated giant cells 
in the centre; around these a zone of 
cells, larger than leucocytes, with a 
clear cell-body, but of connective-tissue 
origin, known as epithelioid cells ; around 
this layer a dense mass of leucocytes. 
The cells of this primitive tubercle are 
in a lymphoid reticulum. No blood¬ 
vessels penetrate beyond the outer 
margin of the primitive tubercle. The 
bacillus is found in all parts of the tu¬ 
bercle, especially in the giant cells; it 
is straight or a little curved, and is from 
.0015—.0085 mm. in length. Tubercle 
tends to spread locally, and an inflamed 
organ falls a ready prey to a tubercular 
process. Tubercle tends from a local 
focus to contaminate the system ; it is 
constitutionally as well as locally in¬ 
fective. Tubercles may disseminate 
throughout the body, constituting gen ¬ 
eral tuberculosis , a fatal febrile malady. 
Tubercle may affect many parts—bones, 
joints, glands, the lungs, the skin, etc. 
—constituting tuberculosis of that part. 

Tu'bercled. Warty. 

Tuber'cula. An order of skin dis¬ 
eases characterized by small, circum¬ 
scribed tumors (Willan). 

Tuber'cular. Relating to tuber¬ 
cles ; tubercled. 

Tuber'cular Consumption. Pul¬ 
monary phthisis. 

Tuber'culate. Relating to tuber¬ 
cles ; containing knobs. 

Tuber'eulin. Koch's Lymph ( q . v .). 

Tuberculi'tis. An obsolete term 
for inflammation around a tubercle or 
around tubercular masses. 


Tuberculiza'tion. The process of 
the formation, extension, and caseation 
of tubercle. 

Tuber'eulo 9 ele. Tuberculosis of 
the testicle. 

Tuberculo-inflam'matory. In¬ 
flammation associated with tuberculiza¬ 
tion. 

Tuber'culoid. Looking like tu¬ 

bercle. 

| 

Tuberculo'sis. Infectious degen¬ 
erative disease with tubercle formation ; 
if in the lungs, “ phthisis pulmonalis.” 
See Tubercle and Phthisis. 

Tuber'culous. Tubercular. 

Tuber'culum. Tubercle; small 
projection. 

Tuber'culum Annula're. The 

pons Varolii. 

Tuber'culum Aran'tii. Small 
prominence in the centre of the aortic 
and pulmonary valves. 

Tuber'culum Lachryma'le. Lach¬ 
rymal papilla. 

Tuber'culum Low'eri. A portion 
of the auricle between the openings of 
the venae cavae. 

Tuber'culum Malig'num. Rodent 
ulcer. 

Tuber'culum Pharynge'um. A 

projection on the pharyngeal spine of 
the basilar process of the occipital bone. 

Tuberos'ity. (Lat. tuber , “ knob.”) 
A bony protuberance : a rough, uneven 
process of a bone, giving attachment 
to muscles or ligaments. 

Tubes of Bellini. The collecting 
tubules of the kidney. 

Tubes, Eusta 'chi&n. A tube 
formed in part of bone, in pftrt of 
cartilage and membrane, which con¬ 
nects the cavity of the tympanum with 
the pharynx. 

Tubes, Fallo'pian. Two canals, 
opening into the uterus at one extrem¬ 
ity, and by means of fimbriated ex¬ 
tremities applying themselves to the 
ovaries at the other. 

Tubes of Ferrein. The convoluted 
I tubules of the kidney. 
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Tu'bular. Tube-shaped. 

Tu'bular Q-Ssta'tion. Tubal preg¬ 
nancy. Extra-uterine foetation in the 
Fallopian tube. 

Tu'bular Glands. Glands of Lie- 
berkiihn. See Gland. 

Tu'buli. (Plural of “ tubulus.”) 

Tu'buli Lactiferi. Galactophorous 
ducts. 

Tu'buli Rec'ti. Short, straight sec¬ 
tions of the seminiferous tubules be¬ 
tween the rete testis and the convo¬ 
luted secreting tubules. 

Tu'buli Seminif'eri. Small tubes, 
constituting the substance of the testis. 

Tu'buli Urinif'eri. Small excre¬ 
tory tubes, constituting the tissue of 
the tubular substance of the kidney. 

Tu'bulus. (Lat.; dim. of tubus, 
“ tube pi. tubuli .) Tubule. A little 
tube or duct. 

Tu'bus. Tube. 

Tumefac'tion. (Lat. tumere, 11 to 
swell," and facere , <! to make.”) Tumes¬ 
cence. Swelling ; enlargement; tumor- 
formation. 

Tumes'cence. Tumefaction. 

Tu'mid. Swollen. 

Tu'mor. (Lat. tumere , “ to swell.”) 
Swelling ; morbid enlargement. A neo¬ 
plasm. A mass of new tissue which 
persists and grows independently of 
its surrounding structures, and which 
has no physiological use. Causes : 
Many theories. The inclusion theory 
holds that tumors are developed from 
embryonic cells which w r ere produced 
in greater numbers than the foetus re¬ 
quired. and remained gathered in a cer¬ 
tain point until stimulated to growth 
and development by physiological ac¬ 
tivity of the part or the application of 
irritation. Some tumors are believed 
to be hereditary. Irritation and injury 
are thought by many to be the active 
agents in originating tumors. Physiol¬ 
ogical activity aids the development of 
some forms, and physiological decline 
of others. Tumors are innocent or ma¬ 
lignant. Malignant tumors tend to in¬ 


filtrate the tissues; innocent tumors 
push the tissues aside, and are usually 
encapsuled; many malignant tumors 
tend to produce secondary growths in 
adjacent glands; many malignant tu¬ 
mors are disseminated throughout the 
body; they affect the general health, 
and usually, when removed, tend to 
recur. 

Tu'mor, Cav'emous. Spongy tu¬ 
mor ; an angioma. 

Tu'mor, Cys'tic. A term applied 
to such tumors as consist of a sac con¬ 
taining solid or liquid substances. 

Tu'mor, Fi'brous. Fibroid tu¬ 
mor ; a fibroma. A tumor or growth 
formed of fibrous tissue. 

Tu'mor, Fun'gating 1 . Any tumor 
with exuberant granulations. 

Tu'mor, Glan'dular. A tumor in 
or near a gland and of gland-like struc¬ 
ture. Adenoma. 

Tu'mor, Gran'ulation. A neo¬ 
plasm, the tissue of which resembles 
that of simple granulations. 

Tu'mor, Lac'teal. Galactocele; 
mammary abscess ; milk tumor ; disten¬ 
sion and enlargement of the mamma 
by obstruction of the lactiferous ducts. 

Tu'mor, Mam'mary. Any tumor 
of the breast. 

Tu'mor, Mus'cular. An imaginary 
tumor ; one due to simulative action of 
the abdominal muscles. See Phantom 
Tumor. Also a tumor composed of 
muscular tissue. 

Tu'mor, My'eloid. A sarcomatous 
tumor, characterized by peculiar many- 
nucleated corpuscles. 

Tu'mor, Ova'rian. Ovarian dropsy; 
cystic disease of the ovary. The con¬ 
version of the ovary, or of parts of it, 
into cysts, simple (unilocular) or com¬ 
pound (multilocular). 

Tu'mor, Ten'dinous. Fibroid tu¬ 
mor. 

Tumul'tus Cor'dis. Irregularity 
of cardiac action. T. Sermo'nis. 
Aphasia (q. v.). 

Tung'sten. Symbol, W; atomic 
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weight, 183.5. A hard, brittle metal 
of 17.4 sp. gr., occurring in tolerably 
large quantities, but only in the form 
of a grayish-black powder. It is found 
in a mineral called wolframite , which 
is a tungstate of iron and manganese, 
and in scheelite , a tungstate of lime. 
Its compounds, including oxides, a 
chloride, a bromide, etc., are not poi¬ 
sonous. 

Tung'stic As'id. A basic acid 
having the formula H 2 WO*. 

Tu'nic. Tunica. 

Tu'nica. (Lat.) Tunic; coat. A 
membrane enveloping or covering a 
structure or an organ. 

Tunica Adna'ta. The inner layer 
of the tunica vaginalis testis ; also that 
portion of the conjunctiva in contact 
with the eyeball. 

Tu'nica Albugin'ea Oc'uli. A 

tunic connected with the sclerotic coat, 
being the tendinous expansion of the 
insertions of the eyeball muscles. 

Tu'nica Albugin'ea Tes'tis. A 

dense fibrous coat of the testicle. 

Tu'nica Arachnoi'des. The arach¬ 
noid membrane. The membrane of the 
brain which is between the pia mater 
and dura mater. 

Tu'nica Choroi'des. The choroid 
coat of the eye. 

Tu'nica Commu'nis. Tunica ery- 
throides. The common tunic of the 
testicle and spermatic cord, arising 
from the cremaster muscle and the 
cellular tissue. 

Tu'nica Conjuncti'va. See Con¬ 
junctiva. 

Tu'nica Detjid'ua Reflex'a. See 

Deciduous Membranes. 

Tu'nica Decjid'ua Ve'ra. See 

Deciduous Membranes. 

Tu'nica Jaco'bi. A membrane be¬ 
tween the retina and choroid. See 
Membrana Jacobi. 

Tu'nica Ret'ina. The Retina 
(q. v.). 

Tu'nica Ruyschia'na. The net¬ 


work formed by the arteries of the 
choroid coat of the eye. 

Tu'nica Vagina'lis Tes'tis. A 
serous coat derived from the perito¬ 
neum covering the testis. 

Tu'nicaVasculo'sa Ret'ina. The 
inner and vascular coat of the retina. 

Tu'nica Vasculo'sa Tes'tis. The 
pia mater of the testis. Situated be¬ 
neath the tunica albuginea, and carry¬ 
ing vessels between the lobules and the 
testis. 

Tu'nica Vit'rea. Hyaloid mem¬ 
brane. 

Tu'nicate. Covered; having a tunic. 

Tun'nelling. Applied to treatment 
of stricture of the urethra by making 
pressure upon it from within. 

Tunnel-worm. Anchylostoma 
Duodenale (q. v.). 

Tur'binate. (Lat. turbo, a “ top.”) 
Top-shaped. 

Tur'binated Bones. Inferior spongy 
bones ; two bones of the nostrils, formed 
like an inverted cone. See Bone. 

Turges'^enQe. (Lat. turgescere , 
“ to begin to swell.’’) Swelling ; tur¬ 
gid state; enlargement of a part from 
accumulation of fluids. 

Tur'gid. (Lat. turgere, “ to swell.”) 
Swollen. 

Turgld'ity. (From the same.) 
Turgor vitalis; turgescence. 

Tur'meric. The root of Curcuma 
long a. 

Tur'meric Pa'per. A white, un¬ 
sized paper, brushed over with tincture 
of turmeric; it is often used as a test 
of the presence of free alkalies and 
their carbonates, by which its yellow 
color is changed to brown. 

Turn of Life. Climacteric. Change 
of life. 

Tum'ing. Version. Manual chang¬ 
ing of the position of the fcetus in 
utero. See Version. 

Turn'sole. A deep purple dye ob¬ 
tained from the Crozophora tinctoria , a 
plant of the natural order Eupliorbia- 
cese. Litmus. 
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Tur'pentine. See Terebinthina. 

Tur'peth Mineral. Basic mercuric 
sulphate. 

Tussila'go Par Tara. Colt’s-foot, 
a European plant of the natural order 
Composite s. It is employed as a pop¬ 
ular remedy in pulmonary complaints. 

Tussila'go Petasi'tes. Petasites 
Vulgaris. A European plant, the root 
of which is reputed to be aperient. It 
has a strong smell and an acrid taste. 

Tus'sis. (Lat.) A cough. The 
Latin equivalent of the Greek hex. 

Tus'sis Convul'siva. Whooping 
cough ; pertussis. 

Tutam'ina Oc'ull. (Lat. tutamen, 
“ a protection.”) The appendages of 
the eye—the brows, lids, lashes, etc. 

Twitch'mg. Tic ; irregular, spas¬ 
modic contractions of the tendons. 

Tylo'ma. (Gr. toXo<z, “ knot,” and 
suffix -oma, 11 morbid state.”) Tylo¬ 
sis. Cutaneous induration and thick¬ 
ening, as from constant pressure ; cal¬ 
losity. 

Tylo'sis. (Gr. ruXo$, “ knot,” and 
suffix -osis, “ condition.”) Callosity. Ty- 
loma. Also,inflammation of the eyelids, 
in which the margin becomes thickened 
and indurated, and often entirely loses 
its natural form. 

Tympan'ie. Tympanal. Pertain¬ 
ing to the tympanum. 

Tympani'tes, tim-pa-ni-teez. (Gr. 
rupnavov, “ drum.”) Tympany ; wind 
dropsy; drum-belly; abdominal em¬ 
physema. Flatulent abdominal disten¬ 
sion ; a disorder arising from accumu¬ 
lation of gas in the intestinal canal or 
in the peritoneum. 

Tymp&ni'tis. (From Lat., tym¬ 
panum , and Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflam¬ 
mation.”) Inflammation of the tym¬ 
panum. 

Tym'p&num. (Gr. Tupnavov, 
“ drum.”) The drum-like cavity of the 
middle ear. See Ear. 

Type. (Gr. runos, “ stamp.”) Rep¬ 
resentative or characteristic form. 

Typhin'ia. Relapsing fever. 


Typhli'tis, tif-li-tis. (Gr. ru<pX6<z, 
“ blind,” and suffix -itis, “ inflamma¬ 
tion.”) Inflammation of the caecum 
and vermiform appendix ; usually ac¬ 
companied with Perityphlitis (g. v.). 

Typhlo-enteri'tis. Typhlitis. 

Ty'phoid, ti-foyd. (From typhus, 
and Gr. e]<5»?, “ resemblance.”) Re¬ 
sembling typhus. 

Ty'phoid Fe'ver. Enteric fever ; 
an acute, infectious, continued fever, 
with enteric lesions, prostration, etc. 
A self-limited, infectious febrile dis¬ 
ease, characterized by a rose-colored 
eruption, stupor, delirium, diarrhoea, 
and enlarged spleen, the pathological 
lesions being ulceration of Peyer’s 
patches and enlargement of the mes¬ 
enteric glands. It is due to a path¬ 
ogenic microorganism which, as a rule, 
finds entrance into the system by means 
of food and drink, particularly by water. 
The prodromic symptoms are headache, 
vertigo, lack of energy, pain in the back, 
bronchitis, slight diarrhoea, insomnia, 
and epistaxis. Chilly feelings begin, 
febrile sensations are experienced, the 
stomach is much deranged ; diarrhoea 
increases, the discharges being loose 
and of light-brown color. The disease 
is considered to begin with the first ele¬ 
vation of temperature. The symptoms 
during the first week are headache, 
usually ceasing when delirium begins ; 
nose-bleed, mental confusion, and atend- 
ency to wander at night; t weakness ; 
thirst; and absolute loss of appetite. 
The tongue is at first somewhat coated, 
but by the fourth or fifth day it often 
becomes red. dry, and tremulous ; the 
stools are of the “ pea-soup ” variety ; 
the abdomen becomes somewhat dis¬ 
tended ; gurgling and tenderness are 
noted in the right iliac fossa ; the spleen 
and tonsils enlarge, and bronchitis is 
noted posteriorly, affecting the larger 
tubes. With the beginning of the 
second week nervous symptoms be¬ 
come prominent; apathy takes the 
place of complaining; headache disap¬ 
pears ; the patient is somnolent; he 
mutters at night, and by the tenth day 
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may have the characteristic “ low mut¬ 
tering delirium.” In severe cases this de¬ 
lirium is persistent, and is accompanied 
by subsultus tendinum and carphology. 
He is often in a condition of positive 
stupor. The urine is low in chlorides, 
and usually contains albumin. The 
eruption appears at the end of the first 
or the beginning of the second week. 
There may be many of these spots or 
few ; they may appear only on the chest 
and abdomen, or be diffused over the 
entire body. The spots are rose-red, len¬ 
ticular, the size of a pin’s head, and dis¬ 
appear on pressure. In very mild cases 
the spots may be absent. When there 
is much sweating an eruption of su- 
damina appears on the neck, chest, and 
other parts. With the end of the sec¬ 
ond or the beginning of the third week 
the symptoms are intensified; the tongue 
is dry, brown, and tremulous; stupor 
is more profound ; sordes accumulate 
on the teeth; the patient sinks down 
in bed; the sphincters may become 
paralyzed ; the pulse is frequent, com¬ 
pressible, very weak, and dicrotic; a 
tendency to stasis in the lungs and 
brain becomes decided. With the fourth 
week amelioration of the symptoms 
heralds convalescence, or stupor passes 
into coma, and death ensues. Death 
in typhoid may occur early or late, and 
may result from haemorrhage of the 
bowel, from intestinal perforation, from 
congestion of lungs or brain, from sup¬ 
pression of urine, from pneumonia, 
from exhaustion or paralysis of the 
heart. The course of the fever is cha¬ 
racteristic. For the first week the fever 
shows a morning remission and an even¬ 
ing exacerbation, but each day the 
temperature rises higher in the even¬ 
ing, and does not sink so low in the 
morning as on the previous day. Dur¬ 
ing the second week the fever is con¬ 
tinuous ; during the third it becomes 
remittent; and during the fourth, in¬ 
termittent. Relapses are prone to oc¬ 
cur, and are accompanied by a new out¬ 
break of roseola. 

Typho-mala/rial Fe'ver. Fever 


of compound enteric and malarial type. 
A continued remittent malarial fever 
with an adynamic condition. See Ma¬ 
laria. 

Typho-ma'nia. (Gr. rb<p»$, “ stu¬ 
por,” and /xai/ta, “ madness.”) Delirium 
grave. Bell’s delirium. Maniacal de¬ 
lirium. Acute delirious mania. Brain 
fever. Muttering delirium with stupor, 
as in typhus fever. 

Typho-pneumo'nia. A pneumo¬ 
nia occurring in a debilitated, exhausted, 
or broken-down subject. 

Typhotox'in. A ptomaine derived 
from cultures of bacillus typhosus. 

Ty'phous. Pertaining to or resem¬ 
bling typhus; typhoid. 

Ty'phus, ti-fus. (Gr. 7u<po<z, “stu¬ 
por.”) Ship fever. Famine fever. Jail 
fever. Brain fever. An acute, infec¬ 
tious highly contagious febrile malady, 
characterized by great exhaustion and 
the appearance of a peculiar eruption. 
Typhus may begin suddenly with a chill 
or vomiting, or be announced by pro¬ 
dromic pains and depression. There is 
great pain in the back and head ; high 
fever comes on ; the patient is very weak, 
and soon passes from listlessness or leth¬ 
argy into stupor or even coma. About 
the end of the third day the eruption 
appears, usually on the chest or back, 
from which situation it spreads over the 
body. The eruption is macular, of a 
brownish-red color, and after two or 
three days the spots do not disappear 
on pressure. Late in the disease the 
eruption may become petechial. The 
duration of the stage of eruption is 
about one week. Typhus fever is apt 
to present fierce delirium at any stage. 
The 'death-rate varies in different epi¬ 
demics from 12 to 25 per cent. The 
treatment is purely symptomatic, and 
the patient must be isolated. Typhus 
is rare in this country, being met with 
only in seaport towns. 

Typ'ical. Characteristic; repre¬ 
sentative ; having the nature of a type. 

Tyrem'esis. Vomiting of cheesy 
matter. 
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Tyro'ma. (Gr. r opog, “ cheese,” 
and suffix - oma , “ morbid state.”) Alo¬ 
pecia. Falling out of the hair. Also, 
loss of hair. 

Tyr'osin. (Gr. rup6$, “cheese.”) 
One of the products of pancreatic di¬ 
gestion, crystallizing in white feathery 
masses. 


Tyr'osis. Caseation. 

Tyrotox'icon. A ptomaine de¬ 
composing milk, and discovered by 
Vaughan in poisonous cheese. 

Tyson’s Glands, Glandulae odor- 
iferae ; the numerous sebaceous glands 
around the corona of the penis and 
nymphae. See Gland. 


IT. 


Ulaemorrha'gla. (Gr. ouAov, a gum,” 
a[p.a, “ blood,” and /SrjyvvfU, “ to burst 
forth.”) Bleeding from the gums. 

Ulatro'phla. (Gr. ouAov, “ gum,” 
a, priv., and rpoipij, “nourishment.”) 
Atrophy or wasting of the gums. 

Ul'cer, ul-ser. (Gr. £Xxo?, “ wound.”) 
An inflammatory loss of substance due 
to suppurative liquefaction of a super¬ 
ficial tissue. 

Ulcer, Cold. Paget’s name for ul¬ 
cers of the extremities which do not 
inflame sufficiently to heal, and so re¬ 
main nearly stationary. 

Ulcer, Curling’s. An ulceration 
of the duodenum which is not an un¬ 
common cause of death after severe 
burns of the body and limbs. 

Ulcer, Gouty. 1. An ulcer over 
gouty deposits. 2. An ulcer occurring 
in gouty subjects, and tending to heal 
under anti-gouty constitutional treat¬ 
ment. 

Ulcer, Haemorrhagic. Any ulcer 
which is characterized by a tendency 
to haemorrhages. 

Ulcer, Irritable. One accompanied 
by great pain. This is due usually to 
nerve-filaments entering some of the 
granulations. 

Ulcer, Jacob’s. See Ulcer, Rodent. 

Ulcer, Menstrual. An ulcer in 
chlorotic girls which, when menstrua¬ 
tion is absent, exudes a bloody fluid at 


the monthly periods. An ulcer which 
is the seat of vicarious menstruation. 

Ulcer, Perforating, of the Foot. 
An ulcer wdiich starts in the sole of 
the foot and perforates deeply. It is 
thought to be due to peripheral neu¬ 
ritis. It is a common mode of begin¬ 
ning for diabetic gangrene. 

Ulcer, Phagedenic. An ulcer which 
rapidly destroys the surface. 

Ulcer, Rodent. A slowly-progress¬ 
ing epithelioma of the skin of the face. 
It does not involve the lymphatic glands 
until its later stage. 

Ulcer, Scorbutic. An ulceration 
in the course of scurvy, resulting from 
sloughing over a blood-extravasation, 
from slight injury, or from the opening 
of old scars. 

Ulcer, Senile. Found in the limbs 
of the aged, and due to insufficient 
blood-supply, the result of degenerated 
arteries. 

Ulcer, Serpiginous. An ulcer 
which extends in all directions by nar¬ 
row, snake-like lines. 

Ulcer, Varicose. One accompanied 
by varicose veins. 

Ulcerated. Affected with ulcers. 

Ulgera'tion. More or less localized 
and superficial molecular destruction, 
loss of substance, and formation of 
granulation tissue. The formation and 
progress of an ulcer. 
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Ulcerous. Of the nature of an 
ulcer. 

Ulcerous Stomatitis. A severe 
form of stomatitis in which ulceration 
occurs. 

Uli'tis. (Gr. oZXov, “ gum,” and 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Gingivitis. 
Inflammation of the gums. 

Ul'mic. (Lat. ulmicus; from ulmus, 
the “ elm.”) Pertaining to the elm ; 
an acid prepared from the elm or pro¬ 
duced by the decomposition of vegeta¬ 
ble matter. 

Ul'mine. (From the same.) A pe¬ 
culiar vegetable principle present in the 
mucilaginous secretion of the elm. U1- 
mine and ulmic acid are produced by 
boiling cane-sugar with dilute sulphuric 
acid in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. 

Ul'mus. A genus of trees of the 
natural order Ulmacese or Urticacese. 
It‘comprises several species of trees 
natives of Europe and America. Also 
the name for the inner bark of Ulmus 
fulva. 

Ul'mus America'na. The Amer¬ 
ican or white elm, a large ornamental 
tree of the United States. 

Ul'mus Campes'tris. The com¬ 
mon elm of Europe; its bark is em¬ 
ployed as a demulcent, and sometimes 
as a tonic, astringent, and diuretic. 

Ul'mus Pul'va. Slippery or red 
elm. A native of some of the Northern 
United States. The bark is mucilag¬ 
inous and is a good demulcent. 

Ul'na. (Lat.; from Gr. dklv-q, “ el¬ 
bow.”) Cubitus. The large bone of 
the forearm. See Bone. 

Ul'nar. Pertaining to the ulna. 
Cubital. U. Artery. (See Artery.) 
U. As'pect, an aspect toward the 
side on which the ulna is situated. 
U. Nerve. See Nerve. 

Ulna'ris. The designation of two 
muscles of the forearm. See Muscle. 

Ulon'cus. Swelling of the gums. 

Ulorrha'gia. IJlaemorrhagia. 

Ul'timate Anal'ysis. A term em¬ 
ployed in chemistry to denote the reso¬ 


lution of substances into their absolute 
elements, and may be either quantita¬ 
tive or qualitative. 

Ul'timate El'ements or Ul'timate 
Prin'ciples. Elements which com¬ 
pose proximate principles, the last to 
which the constitution of substances 
can be traced. 

Ul'timate Phenom'ena. A term 
applied to natural phenomena of which 
there are no known means of further 
analysis, as in the case of the cohesion 
and elasticity of matter. 

Umbellif'erae. The name of a nat¬ 
ural order of polypetalous exogenous 
herbaceous plants, of many hundred 
species, chiefly found in temperate or 
cold climates. 

Umbil'ical. Pertaining to the um¬ 
bilicus. U. Cord, navel-string ; funis 
umbilicalis. The cord joining the foetus 
and the placenta, consisting of the um¬ 
bilical vessels, surrounded with reflec¬ 
tions of the foetal membranes. U. 
Hernia, omphalocele. (See Hernia.) 
U. Region, the mid-region of the ab¬ 
domen, about two inches around the 
umbilicus. U. Ring, the aperture in 
the linea alba through which the um¬ 
bilical cord passes in foetal life. U. 
Vesicle, yolk-sac after the formation 
of the umbilical cord. 

Umbil'icate. Having an umbilical- 
like depression. 

Umbil'ieus. (Lat.; from umbo, 
“ shield-boss.”) Omphalos. The navel; 
a small abdominal depression showing 
the cicatrix caused by the detachment 
of the umbilical cord from the foetus. 

Un'cia. (Lat.) An ounce ; a weight 
of eight drachms; one-twelfth of a 
pound Troy ; 480 grains. 

Unciform. (Lat. uncus, “hook,” 
and forma, “form.”) Hook-like ; ap¬ 
plied to a bone of the wrist. See Bone. 

Un$ipres'sure. Pressure with hooks 
to arrest haemorrhage. 

Uneon'scious. Without sensibility. 

Unc'tion. Inunction ; anointing. 
Unguent; ointment. 

Undula'tion. (Lat. undula, dim. 
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of iinda, “ wave.”) Wavy motion ; vi¬ 
bration ; fluctuation. 

Undulatory Theory of Light. See 

Theory. 

Un'gual. (Lat. unguis , a “ nail.”) 
Ungueal; pertaining to the nails. 

Un / guent. A fatty substance used 
as an external application. Ointment. 

Unguen'tum, un-gwen-tum. (Lat.) 
The Pharmacopoeial name for ointment; 
a mixture of 80 parts of lard and 20 parts 
of yellow wax. Ointments are mostly 
of 10 per cent, strength. The chief oint¬ 
ments are: U. Acidi Carbolici, 10 
parts of carbolic acid and 90 parts of 
ointment. U. Acidi Gallici, 10 parts of 
gallic acid and 90 parts of benzoinated 
lard. U. Acidi Tannici, 10 parts of tan¬ 
nic acid and 90 parts of benzoinated lard. 
U. Aquae Rosae, cold cream ; 50 parts 
of expressed oil of almond, 10 parts of 
spermaceti, 10 parts of white wax, 30 
parts of rose-water. U. Belladonnae, 
10 parts of alcoholic extract of bella¬ 
donna, 6 parts of diluted alcohol, 84 
parts of benzoinated lard. U. Chry- 
sarobini, 10 parts of chrysarobin and 
90 parts of benzoinated lard. U. 
Creasoti, creasote, 1 drachm, and oint¬ 
ment, 1 ounce. U. Diachylon, 60 
parts of lead plaster, 39 parts of olive oil, 
1 part of oil of lavender. U. Gallae, 
10 parts of nutgalls and 90 parts of ben¬ 
zoinated lard. U. Hydrargyri, blue 
or mercurial ointment; 450 parts of 
mercury, 225 parts of lard, 225 parts of 
suet, 40 parts of compound tincture of 
benzoin, and mercurial ointment 100 
parts. U. Hydrargyri Ammoniati, 
10 parts of ammoniated mercury and 
90 parts of benzoinated lard. U. Hy¬ 
drargyri Nitratis, citrine ointment; 
7 parts of mercury, 17 parts of nitric 
acid, 76 parts of lard oil. U. Hy¬ 
drargyri Oxidi Flavi, 10 parts of 
yellow oxide of mercury and 90 parts 
of ointment. U. Hydrargyri Oxidi 
Rubri, 10 parts of red oxide of mer¬ 
cury and 90 parts of ointment. U. 
Iodi, 4 parts of iodine, 1 part of iodide 
of potassium, 2 parts of water, 93 parts 
of benzoinated lard. U. Iodoformi, 


10 parts of iodoform and 90 parts of 
benzoinated lard. U. Mezerei, 25 
parts of fluid extract of mezereum, 80 
parts of lard, 12 parts of yellow wax. 
U. Picis Liquidae, 50 parts of tar and 
50 parts of suet. U. Plumbi Car- 
bonatis, 10 parts of carbonate of lead 
and 90 parts of benzoinated lard. U. 
Plumbi Iodidi, 10 parts of iodide of 
lead and 90 parts of benzoinated lard. 
U. Potassii Iodidi, 12 parts of iodide 
of potassium, 1 part of hyposulphite of 
sodium, 6 parts of boiling water, 81 parts 
of benzoinated lard. U. Stramonii, 10 
parts of extract of stramonium, 5 parts 
of water, 85 parts of benzoinated lard. 
U. Sulphuris, 30 parts of sublimed 
sulphur and 70 parts of benzoinated 
lard. U. Sulphuris Alkalinum, 20 
parts of washed sulphur, 10 parts of 
carbonate of potassium, 5 parts of 
water, 65 parts of benzoinated lard. 
U. Veratrin.ee, 4 parts of veratrine, 
6 parts of alcohol, 96 parts of ben¬ 
zoinated lard. U. Zinci Oxidi, 20 
parts of oxide of zinc and 80 parts, 
of benzoinated lard. 

Un'gues Adun'ci. Hooked nails ^ 
onychogryphosis. 

Un'guinal. Ungual. 

Un'guis. (Lat.) A nail. Also ap¬ 
plied to the lachrymal bone and to a 
collection of pus in the eye. 

Un'guis Os. Nail-bone ; the lach¬ 
rymal bone. See Bone. 

UmcSll'ular, u-ni-sel-ular. Single- 
celled ; unilocular. 

U'nicorn Uterus. Uterus having 
only one cornu. 

Unilat'eral. One-sided. 

Uniloc'ular. (Lat. unus, “ one,” 
and loculus , “ cell.”) Unicellular ; sin¬ 
gle-celled ; having but one cell or cav¬ 
ity. 

Unip'arous. (Lat. unus , “ one,” and 
pario, to “ bring forth.”) Producing 
one at a birth. 

Unip'olar. Having but one pro¬ 
jection, as certain nerve-cells. 

U'nit of Heat. Thermal unit; the 
quantity of heat required to raise a 
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gramme of water one degree centi¬ 
grade, and equal to the mechanical force 
produced by a body weighing 423.65 
grammes falling through a distance of 
one meter. 

Univ'alent. Having monad quan- 
tivalence. See Equivalence. 

Unor'ganized. Not endowed with 
organs, but not necessarily inorganic. 

U'pas. The Antiaris toxicaria of 
Java, a plant of the natural order Ur- 
ticacese, and one of the most virulent of 
known poisons. The name is also ap¬ 
plied to the Bohun upas and Upas tieute. 

U'pas Tieu'te. A poisonous prod¬ 
uct of the Strychnos tieute. Its action 
resembles that of nux vomica, but is 
more violent. 

U'rachus. (Gr. ovpov , “ urine,” and 
k'yu), to “ hold.”) A cord extending 
from the summit of the bladder to the 
umbilicus; it is the remnant of the 
foetal allantois. 

Urse'mia. (Gr. oZpov, “ urine,” and 
aip.a, “ blood.”) Abnormal accumula¬ 
tion of the constituents of the urine in 
the blood. A form of toxsemia in which 
the blood contains an abnormal amount 
of the derivatives of urea. 

Uraemic. Pertaining to urgemia. 

Uraemic Intoxication. Uraemia. 

Ura'lium or U'ral. Chloral-ure- 
tliane. 

Uranis'coplasty. (Gr. xupavi<rxo<z, 
‘‘palate,” and -Xdamo,to u form.”) Uran¬ 
oplasty ; the operation of engrafting or 
closing fissures in case of imperfection 
of the soft or hard palate; artificial 
palate-formation. 

Ura'ninm. (From the planet Ura¬ 
nus .) A rare, hard, heavy metal of 
18.4 sp. gr., found in minerals, called 
autunite, uranite, and pitchblende. It 
forms four compounds with oxygen, and 
two with chlorine. In color it resembles 
iron. 

Uranos'chisis. Cleft palate. 

Urari. Curari. 

U'rate. (Lat. uras , atis .) A com¬ 
pound of uric acid with a salifiable base. 


The urates of calcium, sodium, and po¬ 
tassium are found in urine. 

U'rate of Ammo'nium. A white 
amorphous salt, used externally with 
good results in chronic cutaneous erup¬ 
tions and in tuberculous disease of the 
lungs. 

Ure'a. (Gr. oZpov, “ urine.”) For¬ 
mula, CO(NH 2 ) 2 . The principal solid 
constituent of urine, the final product 
of the metabolism of nitrogenous tis¬ 
sues. 

U'redo. (Lat. were, “ to burn.”) 
An itching or burning sensation of the 
skin, an accompaniment of various dis¬ 
orders. The term is also applied to 
urticaria or nettle-rash. See Urticaria. 

Ure'sis. (Gr. oupiio, to “ urinate.”) 

I Micturition ; the act of passing urine. 

Ure'ter. (Lat.; from Gr. oopiio, to 
“ urinate.”) The membranous tube 
conveying the urine from kidney to 
1 bladder. 

Ureteral'gia. Pain in ureters. 

Ureter'ic. Pertaining to ureters. 

Ureteri'tis. (From ureter , and Gr. 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the ureter. 

Ure'terolith. Calculus in the ureter. 

Ureterot'omy. (Gr. oijprjOpa, the 
“ passage for urine.”) Section of the 
ureter. 

Ure'than. An hypnotic, having lit¬ 
tle taste or smell, introduced in 1885 ; 
it has been found useful in convulsions, 
etc., is antagonistic to strychnine, and 
is also of antipyretic properties. 

Ure'thra. A membranous canal con- 
j veying urine from the bladder to the 
surface, and in the male conveying the 
seminal ejaculations. The male urethra 
extends from the neck of the bladder 
to the urinary meatus, measures eight 
i or nine inches in length, and presents 
a double curve when the penis is flaccid. 
It is divided into three portions—the 
prostatic , the membranous , and the 
spongy. The prostatic portion runs 
from the base to the apex of the pros¬ 
tate gland; it is the largest portion of 
the canal in diameter, and is one and 
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a quarter inches long. In its floor is a 
ridge, the verumontanum or caput gal- 
linaginis. On either side is a fossa, its 
floor showing the many openings of the 
prostatic ducts, called the prostatic 
sinus. The sinus pocularis is a depres¬ 
sion beneath the middle lobe of the 
prostate, and in this or on its edges 
open the ejaculatory ducts. The mem¬ 
branous urethra is the smallest in di¬ 
ameter of any portion of the canal. 
It runs from the apex of the prostate 
to. the bulb of the corpus spongiosum, 
being included between the layers of the 
triangular ligament. It is one and a 
quarter inches in length. The spongy 
portion, about six inches long, runs 
from the membranous portion to the 
meatus. It has a dilatation posteriorly, 
the bulb, and one anteriorly, the fossa 
navicularis. The ducts of Cowper’s 
glands empty into the bulb. The lacu- 
nus magnus is a mucous crypt in the 
roof of the vesicular fossa. The meatus 
is the anterior urethral orifice; it is a 
vertical slit, and is the narrowest part 
of the urethra. The female urethra is 
one and a half inches long; it runs 
above the anterior vaginal wall, and 
pierces the triangular ligaments, as in 
the male. Its structure is similar to 
that of the male urethra. 

Ure'thral Fe'ver. A violent fever 
which occasionally follows the use of 
bougies. One form is a pure toxaemia, 
due to the absorption of urinary ele¬ 
ments, ptomaines and leucomaines. The 
other is a neurotic fever, due to reflex 
paralysis of the heat-inhibitory centre. 

Ure'thral Stric'ture. A lessening 
of urethral calibre. Three forms— 
Spasmodic: Due to heightened irri¬ 
tability of the nerves of the mucous 
membrane. Inflammatory: Due to oede- 
matous swelling of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, as in acute gonorrhoea. Organic: 
Due to an inflammation which has led 
to the overgrowth of fibrous tissue in 
the tissue around the mucous mem¬ 
brane. This new tissue constantly con¬ 
tracts and lessens more and more the 
urethral calibre. 


Urethral'gia. Urethral neuralgia. 

Urethri'tis. Inflammation of the 
urethral mucous membrane. It is*either 
specific, or gonorrhoea ; or non-specific, 
due to traumatism, irritants, and other 
causes. 

Urethri'tis Vene'rea. Gonorrhoea. 

Ure'thro 9 ele. Thickening of the 
cellular tissue of the female urethra, 
so that it projects through the sur¬ 
rounding tissues into the lumen of the 
vagina. 

Ore'throphraxis. Urethral ob¬ 
struction. 

Ure'throplastic. Belonging to ure¬ 
throplasty. 

Ure'throplasty. The repair of 
urethral deficiencies. 

Urethrorrha'gia. Urethral haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Ure'throrrhcea. A urethral dis¬ 
charge. 

Ure'throscope. An instrument 
with which to inspect the urethra. 

Ure'throscopy. Instrumental in¬ 
spection of the urethra. 

Ure'throspasm. Urethral spasm. 

Ure'throtome. An instrument em¬ 
ployed to cut a urethral stricture from 
the inside of the canal. 

Urethrot'omy. Urethrotomia. In¬ 
cision of the urethra, either externally 
or internally. External urethrotomy 
consists in opening the urethra from 
the outside. Symes's operation is the 
cutting of a stricture on a fine staff 
which has passed through it. In Wheel- 
house s external urethrotomy the stric¬ 
ture is found by a staff’, the urethra is 
opened in front of the constriction by 
cutting on the sound which rests against 
the stricture ; a fine probe is now passed 
through the stricture, which is divided 
by cutting on the probe. Cock's opera¬ 
tion opens the urethra without a guide 
behind the stricture. Internal urethrot¬ 
omy may be performed in two ways, 
viz.: Incising from before backward, 
as with the instrument of Maisonneuve; 
incising from behind forward, as with 
the urethrotome of S. W. Gross. 
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Uret'Ica. (Gr. oZpov, “ urine.”) Ap¬ 
plied to agents which promote a dis¬ 
charge of urine. 

U'ric (u-rik) A^id. (Lat. uricus; 
from Gr. oupov, “ urine.”) CsH^CV 
Lithic acid. A common constituent 
of urinary and gouty concretions, of 
healthy urine and other secretions, com¬ 
bined with ammonia and some other 
alkali. 

Urieagidae'mia. Lithaemia. Amor- 
bid state of the blood due to abnormal 
disintegration of albuminous matter in 
the liver, and resulting in the formation 
of uric acid and an excess of lithates in 
the urine. This word is to be preferred 
to the more usual one, lithaemia. 

Uric'aemia. (Gr. oZpov, “ urine,” 
and alpa, “blood.”) A state of the 
blood in which it contains an excess 
of uric acid. 

Uridro'sis. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” and 
'idpios, “ sweat.”) Urinous perspiration ; 
the presence of urea in sweat. 

Urinae'mia. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and alpa , “ blood.”) The presence of 
urinary elements in the blood. 

U'rlnal. (Lat. urina , “ urine.”) A 
vessel to receive urine. 

Urinal'ysis. Chemical analysis of 
urine. 

U'rinary. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to the urine. 

U'rinary Ab'scess. An abscess 
following extravasation of urine. 

U'rinary Blad'der. See Bladder. 

U'rinary Cal'culi. Calculi which 
form in the urinary passages. See 
Calculi. 

U'rinary Fe'ver. Urethral or 
catheter fever. 

U'rinary Fis'tula. An abnormal 
channel leading into some of the uri¬ 
nary passages. 

U'rinary Or'gans. The kidneys, 
bladder, and urinary passages. 

U'rinary Pas'sages. The tubes 
and cavities for the conveyance and re¬ 
ception of urine. 

Urina'tion. Micturition. 


U'rine. The excretion of the kid¬ 
neys ; a clear, watery, amber-colored 
fluid, salt in taste, acid in reaction, of 
a sp. gr. of from 1.020 to 1.025. The 
specific gravity of the urine indicates 
the relative amount of solids present. 
The amount of urine passed daily is 
about 52 fluidounces. More urine is 
secreted by women than by men ; more, 
in proportion to their weight, by chil¬ 
dren than by adults ; more in winter 
than in summer. 

Urine, Diabetic. Urine containing 
glucose; passed in large quantities in 
diabetes. 

Urine, Extravasation of. Escape 
of urine into the cellular tissue, due to 
a rupture of the bladder or urethra. 

Urine, Febrile. The scanty, high- 
colored urine of fever. 

Urine, Hysterical. Pale and wa¬ 
tery urine discharged copiously after an 
hysterical seizure. 

Urine, Incontinence of. See Enu¬ 
resis. 

Urine, Retention ofi Inability to 
pass urine, due to a urethral or a vesi¬ 
cal cause. Calculi or other foreign 
bodies may be impacted in the urethra. 
Tumors may press upon the urethra. 
Congestion, spasm, enlarged prostate, 
and stricture are also causes. The 
bladder may be unable to expel urine 
because of atony of its walls, paralysis 
from diseases of the spinal cord, hys¬ 
teria, exhaustion, shock, alcoholic ex¬ 
cess, and belladonna-poisoning. 

Urini'ferous. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and <pipw, “ I bear.”) Carrying or con¬ 
veying urine. 

Uriniferous Tubules. Ducts of 
Bellini. Small tubes which converge 
from the cortical portion of the kidney 
to the papillae. See Kidney. 

Urini'parous. (Lat. urina, “ urine,” 
and paro, “ I prepare.”) Secreting or 
preparing urine. 

Urinom'eter. Instrument to de¬ 
termine the specific gravity of urine. 

Urinous. Similar to urine. 

Urino-vaginal. Vesico-vaginal. 
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Uri'tis. (Lat. urere, “ to burn,” and 
Gr. suffix -itis, “inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation due to a burn ; the term is 
not only of hybrid formation, but ut¬ 
terly unsuggestive of the meaning 
which has been given it. 

Urobi'lin. A reddish coloring-mat¬ 
ter of urine, consisting of altered bili¬ 
rubin and biliverdin. 

U'ro 9 ele. Urinous infiltration of 
scrotum. 

U'rochrom. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and ypujpa, “ color.”) The special pig¬ 
ment of the urine, oxidizing on ex¬ 
posure to uroerythrin, which gives a 
reddish-brown coloration to urine on 
standing. 

Urogys'tis. (Gr. oupov , “ urine,” 
and xuazis, “ bladder.”) The urinary 
bladder. 

Uro 9 ysti/tis. (From the same, and 
Gr. suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) In¬ 
flammation of the urinary bladder; 
cystitis. 

Urodial'ysis. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and dtahuffts, a “ cessation.”) Tempo¬ 
rary suppression of urine. 

Urcedae'ma. Urinary infiltration. 

Uroeryth'rin. (Gr. oupov , “urine,” 
and tpuOpos, “ red.”) A red precipitate 
sometimes found in the urine in cases 
of rheumatism, and also often occur¬ 
ring in urine which has been exposed 
to the air. Purpurin. 

Uroge'nital. Pertaining to the 
urinary and genital apparatus ; genito¬ 
urinary. 

Uroglau'cin. (Gr. oupov, “ urine.” 
and y\auxo<s, “ blue.”) Indigo-blue, a 
urinary deposit derivable from uro- 
xanthin. 

Urol'ithus. (Gr. oupov. “ urine,” 
and M0o<s, “ stone.”) A urinary cal¬ 
culus. 

Urol'ogy. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” and 
Aoyo?, “ discourse.”) Uronology. The 
science of the urine. 

Uropla'nia. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and TzXdv-q, “ wandering.”) Erratic or 
wandering urine; an imaginary mal¬ 


ady wherein urine is deposited in va¬ 
rious parts of the body. 

Uropoe'sis. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and -rtoiiio, to “ make.”) Secretion of 
the urine. 

Uropsam'mus. Urinary gravel. 

Urorho'din. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and poSov, “ rose.”) Indigo-red, a uri¬ 
nary deposit derived from uroxanthin. 

Urorrha'gia. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and pryyvup. 1 , to “ burst forth.”) Exces¬ 
sive micturition. Polyuria. 

Urorrhce'a. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and piu), to “ flow.”) Enuresis ; also, 
polyuria. 

Uros'copy. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and (TxoTzscv, “ to examine.”) Inspection 
of the urine as a means of diagnosis. 
Urinalysis. 

Uro'ses. (Gr. oupov, “ urine.”) Dis¬ 
eases of the urinary organs. 

Uroxan'thin. (Gr. oupov, “ urine,” 
and qavdos, “ yellow.”) A yellow color¬ 
ing-matter found in the urine. Indican. 

Ur'sin. A crystalline principle ob¬ 
tained from the leaves of the Uva ursi. 

Urti'ca. Nettle. A genus of her¬ 
baceous plants of the natural order 
Urticacese, having stinging hairs and 
an acrid poisonous .secretion. They 
comprise many species, natives of Eu¬ 
rope, America, Asia, Australia, etc. 

Urti'ca Dioi'ca. Urtica hispida. 
The systematic name of the nettle. 

Urti'ca Stim'ulans. A'species of 
nettle having poisonous stings. It is 
a native of India. 

Urti'ca Urentis'sima. (The super¬ 
lative degree of the Lat. mens. ) A 
nettle of Timor possessing more than 
ordinary virulency. Its sting is said to 
be followed at times by fatal results. 

Urtica'cese, ur-te-ka-she-e. The 
name of a widely-distributed natural 
order of apetalous exogenous plants, 
comprising hemp, fig, hop, elm, etc. 

•<- Urtica'ria. Nettle-rash. A cuta¬ 
neous disease characterized by the sud¬ 
den appearance of smooth, slightly ele¬ 
vated patches which are usually whiter 
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than the surrounding skin and attended 
by severe itching. The eruption rarely 
lasts longer than two days. It may, 
however, exist in a chronic form. The 
disorder often arises from irritation of 
the gastro-intestinal, pulmonary, or uri¬ 
nary mucous membrane. The ingestion 
of certain foods, such as shell-fish, is 
apt to produce it. Menstruation or 
mental emotion may also be a cause. 

Ustila'go. Corn-smut, Ustilago May- 
dis, a plant of the order Fungi grown 
upon the Zea Mays. It has been em¬ 
ployed with marked success in uterine 
inertia, its action resembling that of 
ergot. 

Us'tion. (Lat. urere , “ to burn.”) 
The act of burning; a burn ; applica¬ 
tion of the actual cautery. 

Ustula'tion. The pharmaceutical 
operation of drying a substance by 
heat. 

Us'tus. Burnt. 

Uteri'na. Applied to medicines 
which act specifically on the uterus, as 
emmenagogues, etc. 

U'terine. Pertaining to the uterus. 
U. Artery. See Artery. 

Uteri'tis. (Lat. uterus, “ comb,” 
and Gr. suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) A 
hybrid term for inflammation of the 
womb. Metritis; hysteritis. 

U'tero-gesta'tion. The period of 
pregnancy from conception to parturi¬ 
tion. 

U'teroscope. Uterine speculum. 

U'terotome. Hysterotome. 

Uterot'omy. (Lat. uterus, “ womb,” 
and Gr. To/iy, a “ cutting.”) A hybrid 
word for incision into the uterus. Hys¬ 
terotomy. 

U'terus. (Lat. “ womb.”) A hollow 
muscular organ which receives the fe¬ 
cundated ovum, and lodges and finally 
expels the product of conception. A 
virgin uterus is pyriform in shape, and 
its dimensions are about three inches 
in length, two inches in breadth, and 
one inch in thickness. It consists of 
a neck, a fundus, and a body. The 
mouth or os uteri opens into the vagina, 


and has two lips, an anterior and a pos¬ 
terior. The uterine cavity is triangu¬ 
lar from side to side, and is two and a 
half inches in length. The two upper 
angles are joined by the Fallopian 
tubes; at the lower angle is situated 
the internal os, which opens into the 
cavity of the cervix. 

U'terus Bifldus. A uterus with 
two cavities. 

U'terus Biparti'tus. A uterus in 
which the external os is divided by an 
antero-posterior septum. 

U'terus Diadel'phys. A separate 
development without fusion of Muller’s 
ducts. Not a true double womb. 

U'terus Du'plex. A double womb. 

U'terus, Inver'sion of. A dis¬ 
placement and turning inside out of 
the uterus. 

U'terus, Involution of. See In¬ 
volution. 

U'terus Masculi'nus. The sinus 
pocularis or utricle of the male urethra. 
Utriculus prostaticus. 

U'tricle. (Lat. dim. of uter, “ bag.”) 
Any little sac; applied to one of the 
aural cavities, the larger of the two 
sacs of the vestibule (utriculus com¬ 
munis), and to the sinus pocularis, a 
small sac situated in front of the veru- 
montanum (utriculus. prostaticus). 

Utricular Glands. Uterine glands. 

U'va. A “ grape.” The dried fruit 
of the Vitis vinifera; the raisin. 

U'va Pas'sa. “ Dried grape ” or 
raisin. The name for the dried fruit 
of the Vitis vinifera. 

U'va Ur'si. The name for the 
leaves of Arctostaphylos Uva Ursi. It 
is astringent and tonic, and has been 
used with success as an antilithic. 

U'vea. (Lat. uva, “ grape.”) The 
posterior layer of the iris; the term 
has also been applied to the choroid 
coat. 

Uvei'tis. (From uvea, and Gr. 
suffix -ids, “ inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the uvea. Also, iritis. 

U'vula. (Lat. dim. of uva, “grape.”) 
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The soft, red, fleshy, conical body pen¬ 
dent from the free border of the palate. 

U'vula Cerebel'li. The name of 
a small lobule of the cerebellum. 

U'vula Ves'icse. A small tubercle 
situated in the neck of the bladder. 

U'vular. Pertaining to the uvula. 

Uvula'ria. Bellwort. A genus of 
plants of the natural order LiUacese. or 
Melanthacese, comprising several species 
natives of India and America. 

Uvula'ria Grandiflo'ra. Bellwort. 
A native of the Middle and Western 
United States. It has been employed 
as a remedy for the bite of the rattle¬ 
snake. 

Uvula'ria Perfolla'ta. Bellwort. 
A native of the Middle and Southern 


United States. The root is mucilag¬ 
inous, and a decoction of the plant is 
used in the treatment of stomatitis. 

Uvula'tome. An instrument for 
amputation of the uvula. The usual 
form resembles a small Tonsillotome 
( 2 - v •)• 

Uvulat'omy. (From Lat. uvula, 
and Gr. rojj.rj, a “ cutting.”) An un- 
classical term for inflammation of the 
uvula ; the purer form is staphylotomy. 

Uvuli'tis. (From Lat. uvula, and Gr. 
suffix -itis, u inflammation.”) Inflam¬ 
mation of the uvula; the more classi¬ 
cal term is staphylitis. 

Uvulopto'sis. Uvular relaxation 
or falling. 


V. 


Vac'cinal. Pertaining to vaccina¬ 
tion or vaccinia. 

Vaecina'tion, vak-si-na-tion. (Lat. 
vacca, a “ cow.”) The operation of in¬ 
oculation with matter obtained from 
the pustules of vaccinia of either the 
cow or mare. Jenner noticed in 1775, 
when inoculating for smallpox, that all 
persons who had suffered from eruptions 
contracted from the cow considered 
themselves free from danger of variola. 
He made experiments, and found this 
immunity to be a fact. The operation 
is performed as follows : The skin is 
thoroughly cleaned. A few horizontal 
cuts and a few vertical ones are made 
almost deep enough to cause bleeding. 
A lancet or ivory-point dipped in virus 
is rubbed across the slight exudation 
and into the scratches. Bovine virus 
is usually employed. If the vaccina¬ 
tion “ takes,” a papule appears on the 
third day; on the sixth day a vesicle, 
with a central depression, has formed ; 
on the eighth day it is fully distended 


with lymph, and is surrounded by a 
red. swollen, angry areola ; on the tenth 
day the areola begins to fade, and the 
lymph becomes thick and yellow; by 
the fourteenth day a brown crust is 
formed, which comes off about the 
twenty-third day. A genuine crust is 
circular, with elevated border and de¬ 
pressed centre, and of dark-brown color. 
The scar which remains is permanent, 
white, depressed, and radiated. 

Vaecina'tion Syphilis. Syphilis 
caused by inoculation with human 
lymph from a syphilitic subject. 

Vaceina'tor. An instrument with 
which to vaccinate. One who vacci¬ 
nates. 

Vae'cine, vak-sin. Lymph from a 
vaccine vesicle or a cowpox vesicle. 
Pertaining to vaccination. 

Vae'cine Matter. Lymph from 
the vesicles of vaccinia. 

Vaccinel'la. Spurious vaccinia fol¬ 
lowing vaccination. 
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Vacci'nia. Cowpox. A natural 
disease to which the cow, horse, and 
some other animals are liable. It is 
conveyed from cow to cow by milkers’ 
hands. The period of incubation is 
from three to five days. The udder 
becomes swollen and tender, and cov¬ 
ered with papules, which papules be¬ 
come umbilicated vesicles. Vaccinia 
is probably variola modified by passing 
through a cow’s system. 

Vac'cinic Acid. An acid some¬ 
times found in butter. 

Vac'cinifer. A subject from which 
vaccine matter is taken. 

Vaccinopho'bia. A morbid fear 
of vaccination. 

Vac'uole. (Lat. vacuus, “ empty.”) 
A small cavity containing gas or fluid 
in an organ or tissue. 

Vae'uum. (From the same.) An 
empty space; a cavity exhausted of 
air. 

Vagi'na. Any sheath. A dilatable 
canal, cylindrical in form, membranous 
in structure, reaching from the vulva to 
the uterus. In the virgin adult it is 2 
to 2$ inches on anterior wall, 3 to 3£ 
inches on posterior wall. The anterior 
and posterior walls are in contact. Its 
upper extremity embraces the cervix 
uteri, the posterior wall reaching the 
cervix higher up than does the anterior 
wall. Anteriorly and posteriorly there 
are a median ridge and the columnae 
vaginae, and running out from the co- 
lumnae on either side transverse folds or 
rugae. The hymen is a crescentic or cir¬ 
cular mucous fold which constricts its 
entrance. When the hymen is ruptured 
warty eminences mark its site, the ca- 
runculae myrtiformes. The vagina has 
three coats: 1. Outer or fibro-elastic; 
2. Middle or muscular; 3. Mucous or 
internal. The circular muscular fibres 
near the entrance constitute the vagi¬ 
nal sphincter. 

Vagina Funiculi Umbilicalis. The 
sheath of the umbilical cord, a reflec¬ 
tion of the amnion. 


Vagina, Medullary. The external 
coat of a nerve-fibre. 

Vagina of the Gullet. The mus¬ 
cular coat of the oesophagus. 

Vagina of the Vena Porta. The 
sheath of the portal vein accompany¬ 
ing its divisions into the liver sub¬ 
stance. 

Vag'Inal, vaj-i-nal. Ensheathing. 
Pertaining to the vagina. 

Vaginal Coat of Eye. See Eye. 

Vaginal Coat of Testicle. The 
tunica vaginalis. A serous membrane 
which surrounds the testicle, and at its 
posterior portion is reflected on itself 
to form a sac. It is a process of peri¬ 
toneum dragged down by the descend¬ 
ing testicle, and cut off from communi¬ 
cation with the general peritoneal cav¬ 
ity. 

Vaginal Pulse. The increased beat¬ 
ing of the vaginal artery sometimes no¬ 
ticed when abortion is imminent. 

Vaginis'mus. Painful spasmodic 
contraction of the sphincter vaginae 
muscle, closing the vaginal orifice and 
preventing coition. 

Vagini'tis. Inflammation of the 
vagina. 

Vagino'dynia. Pain in the vagina. 

Vaginot'omy. Vaginal incision. 

Vagi'tus. (Lat. vagire, “ to cry as 
an infant.”) The crying of the new¬ 
born infant. 

Vagi'tus Uteri'nus. A sound made 
by the child while still in utero. 

Va'gus. (Lat. vago, to “wander.”) 
Wandering; the par vagum or pneu- 
mogastric nerve. See Nerve. 

V&l'ency. (Lat. valere, “ to avail.”) 
Power; potency. Equivalence (j. v.). 

Vale'rene. Amylene ; pentene ; a 
colorless liquid hydrocarbon having a 
disagreeable odor. Proposed as an anaes¬ 
thetic, but found to be dangerous. 

Vale'rian. A rhizome of stimulant 
and antispasmodic properties. See 
Valeriana. 

Valeria'na. (From Valerius, who 
first described it.) A Linnaean genus 
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of the natural order Valerianacese , com¬ 
prising many species natives of Europe, 
America, India, etc. Also the name 
for the rhizome and rootlets of Vale¬ 
riana officinalis , having stimulant and 
antispasmodic properties. 

Valeria'na Cel'tlca. Celtic nard, 
a native of the mountainous portions 
of Europe ; the root is reputed carmin¬ 
ative and diuretic. Its perfume is a 
favorite with the people of India. 

Valeria'na Denta'ta. A plant cul¬ 
tivated in Europe as a salad. Its prop¬ 
erties are antiscorbutic and mildly ape¬ 
rient. 

Valeria'na Dioi'ca. A European 
plant whose properties resemble those 
of Valeriana officinalis. 

Valeria'na Mexica'na. A Mexi¬ 
can plant, the root of which contains a 
large amount of valerianic acid. 

Valeria'na OffiQlna'lis. The wild 
valerian plant, a native of Europe and 
cultivated in America. The volatile 
oil, upon which the virtue of the plant 
depends, is officinal. 

Valeria'na Sitchen'sis. A native 
of the north-western portion of Amer¬ 
ica, and believed to be one of the most 
powerful species of the genus. It is a 
nervous stimulant and antispasmodic. 

Valeria'na Sylves'tris. Valeriana 
officinalis. 

Vale'rianate. (Lat. valerianas.) A 
term employed to designate a combina¬ 
tion of valerianic acid with a base. Sev¬ 
eral of the valerianates are officinal med¬ 
icines, such as those of ammonium, iron, 
zinc, and quinine, the last being a ner¬ 
vous stimulant. 

Valerian'ie. (Lat. valerianicus, 

from valeriana.') Pertaining to vale¬ 
rian ; generally applied to an acid ob¬ 
tained from it. 

Valerian'ie A 9 'id. Valeric acid; 
a colorless, oily liquid found native in 
valerian-root, and prepared artificially 
by the oxidation of amyl alcohol. Its 
properties are similar to those of vale¬ 
rian, and it has been used in nervous 
disorders. 


Valetudina'rian. (Lat. valetudo, 
u state of health.”) Valetudinary ; an 
invalid; one who is sickly, of delicate 
or infirm health, or subject to frequent 
disorders. 

Val'gus. Having the feet or legs 
turned outward ; the reverse of Varus 
(q. v.). 

Vallec'ula. Small depression. 

Val'ley. (Lat. vallis.) A depres¬ 
sion of the inferior portion of the cer¬ 
ebellum, lodging the commencement of 
the spinal marrow. 

Valsal'va, Si'nuses of. The name 
of certain expansions of the walls of 
the aorta and pulmonary artery. See 
Sinus. 

Valsal'vian Experiment. Infla¬ 
tion of the Eustachian tube by closing 
the nose and mouth and employing a 
forcible expiration. 

Valve. A fold of tissue obstruct¬ 
ing a canal or opening, and preventing 
the passage of fluid in one direction. 

Valve, Eustachian. Remains of 
a foetal structure between the orifice 
of the inferior vena cava of the right 
side and the outer edge of the foramen 
ovale. 

Valve of Hasner. A fold of mu¬ 
cous membrane guarding the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the nasal duct. 

Valve, Mitral. Two unequal seg¬ 
ments which serve to close the left 
auriculo-ventricular opening. 

Valve, Tricuspid. Three triangu¬ 
lar segments which close the right 
auriculo-ventricular opening. 

Valve of Tulpius. Valve of Bau- 
hin. The ileo-caecal valve. Protects the 
opening of the ileum into the caecum. 

Valve of Vieussens. Valve of 
Willis. The anterior medullary velum. 
A layer of white matter stretched be¬ 
tween the processus e cerebello ad testes , 
and forming the roof of the iter a tertio 
ad quartum ventriculum. 

Valves of Heart. See Heart. 

Valves, Semilunar. Three folds 
guarding the orifice of the pulmonary 
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artery in the right ventricle. Also three 
folds guarding the aortic orifice in the 
left ventricle. 

Valves of Veins. See Vein. 

Val'vula. A valve. 

Val'vula Semilunaris. A doubling 
of the conjunctiva between the carun¬ 
cle and eyeball. 

Val'vula Tarini. The posterior 
medullary velum. 

Val'vulae Conniventes. ; Valves 
of Kerkring. Circular folds in the 
small intestine, composed of mucous 
membrane. 

Vana'dium. (From Vanadis, a 
Scandinavian deity.) A rare, brittle 
metal of 5.5 sp. gr. found combined 
with lead and iron ore, and occurring 
in the state of vancidic acid. 

Vandel'lia. (Named after Vandelli, 
an Italian botanist.) A genus of herbs 
of the natural order Scrophulariacese, 
comprising several species natives of 
China, India, etc. The Vandellia diffusa, 
a native of Brazil and Guiana, is pur¬ 
gative and emetic, and has been em¬ 
ployed in fever, diseases of the liver, etc. 

Vanil'la. A genus of climbing 
plants of the natural order Orchidacese , 
natives of tropical Asia and America. 
It comprises many species. Most of 
the vanilla of commerce is obtained 
from plants growing wild in forests. 

Vanil'la. The fruit of the Vanilla 
planifolia. It is a pleasant aromatic, 
and has been recommended in the form 
of infusion in hysteria and in low fevers. 
It is extensively employed in flavoring 
confectionery, etc. 

Vanillin or Vanil'llne. A princi¬ 
ple found in the fruit of vanilla, occur¬ 
ring in the form of colorless, acicular 
crystals, which resemble vanilla in their 
odor, and have a warm, biting taste. An 
artificial vanilla is manufactured from 
eugenol, a constituent of oil of cloves. 

Vanil'lism. A condition of the sys¬ 
tem of those exposed to the dust and 
effluvia of vanilla. It is characterized 
by papular eruptions of the face and 
arms, accompanied by itching and swell¬ 


ing, and followed by desquamation. It 
is frequently attended by coryza, con¬ 
junctivitis, headache, vertigo, irritabil¬ 
ity of the bladder, and excitement of 
the sexual organs, etc. 

Va'por. A Latin word signifying 
“ steam ” or “ exhalation.” The gaseous 
form of any substance which is ordi¬ 
narily solid or liquid. 

Va'por Douche, doosh. A kind 
of vapor-bath, consisting of a jet or 
column of vapor directed on some part 
of the body. 

Vaporlza'tion. (Lat. vaporizatio , 
from the same.) The conversion into 
vapor. 

Va'pors or Va'pours. An obsolete 
term denoting hypochondriasis, spleen, 
or depression of spirits. 

Varia'tion. (Lat. variare, “to vary.”) 
Mutation. Generative modification from 
environment or selection. 

Varigel'la. Chicken-pox. A con¬ 
tagious, slightly febrile malady most 
common in childhood, characterized by 
the appearance of a superficial vesicular 
eruption most abundant upon the back. 
The vesicles dry and become easily-de¬ 
tached scales in eight or nine days, the 
temperature becoming normal. 

Var'iciform. Varicose. 

Varico-ble'pharon. A varicose 
tumor of the eyelid. 

Var'icocele. Varix of the veins of 
the pampiniform plexus of the sper¬ 
matic cord. 

Varicomphalus. A varicose tu¬ 
mor of the umbilicus. 

Var'icose. Pertaining to varix. 

Var'icose Aneurism. An arterio¬ 
venous aneurism in which there is an 
indirect abnormal communication be¬ 
tween a vein and artery, an aneurismal 
sac being placed bet ween the two trunks. 
Due to a puncture which passes through 
one vessel and opens the other. 

Var'icosity. A general dilatation 
of a vein ; varix. 

Vari'ety. (Lat. varius, “ diverse.”) 
In scientific classification a subdivision 
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of a species; a group of individuals 
having some common distinctive cha¬ 
racteristic, but not sufficiently differ¬ 
entiated from other groups to rank as 
a separate species. 

Vari'ola. Smallpox or pock. A 
specific, highly contagious, eruptive dis¬ 
ease, characterized by an initial fever, 
followed on the third day by the ap¬ 
pearance of a macular eruption and fall 
of temperature; the eruption in two days 
becomes papular, then vesicular, and 
finally pustular, the temperature again 
rising with the latter change. The ves¬ 
icles have a characteristic umbilicated 
form. One attack, as a rule, protects from 
a future seizure, though the protection 
may gradually wear out. The pustules 
may be widely separated (discrete), in 
clusters ( corymbic ), with some in con¬ 
tact (coherent), or run together in large 
areas (confluent). This eruption ap¬ 
pears on the evening of the third day 
or the morning of the fourth day, and 
affects the skin and mucous membranes. 
Hasmorrhage may take place into the 
vesicles (black smallpox). By the ninth 
day of the eruption it is thoroughly 
pustular, and the fever by the sup¬ 
puration is increased and rendered re¬ 
mittent. The pustules begin to dry on 
the eleventh day. The invasion stage 
is marked by a fierce chill, high fever 
of the remittent type, backache, vom¬ 
iting and headache, a rapid, bounding 
pulse, and finally the eruption. 

Var'iolar. Pertaining to variola. 

Var'iolate. An eruption looking 
like that of smallpox. 

Varioliza'tion. The inoculation of 
smallpox. 

Var'ioloid. Mild smallpox. Small¬ 
pox modified by previous vaccination. 
The stage of invasion lasts from one 
day to four. When the eruption ap¬ 
pears the temperature not only de¬ 
scends, but becomes normal or subnor¬ 
mal, followed by a transient rise with 
suppuration, which rise lasts a day or 
two. The eruption dries from the fifth 
to the eleventh day, and many of the 


papules remain as such or merely be¬ 
come vesicles. 

Var'iolus. Like smallpox 

Varix. Permanent dilatation or 
tortuosity of veins. Varicose veins 
Due to increase of intravenous pres¬ 
sure from obstruction of the vein above, 
or to primary relaxation of the coats of 
the vein. 

Va'rix, Aneurismal. A dilation 
and pulsation of a vein due to the per¬ 
sistent entry into it of arterial blood, 
the coats of the vein and the artery hav¬ 
ing been punctured and united to each 
other, the opening remaining patent. 

Va'rix, Arterial. A circoid aneu¬ 
rism. 

Var'nish. (Lat. vernicium.) A res¬ 
inous solution pi’oducing a hard, thin, 
transparent coating over articles to 
which it is applied, serving as a pro¬ 
tection against moisture and air. 

Va'rus. (Lat.) A spot or pimple on 
the face; Acne (q. v.). Also, crooked ; 
applied to a variety of club-foot. See 
Talipes. 

Vas. (Lat. vasa.) Vessel. 

Vas Aberran'tia. Ramifications of 
the biliary duct. 

Vas Def'erens. The excretory duct 
of the testicle, springing from the epi¬ 
didymis and terminating in the ejac¬ 
ulatory duct. 

Vas Spira'le. A small vein of the 
cochlea. 

Vas Urina'rium. The ureter. 

Va'sa Afferen'tia. Lymph-vessels 
running into lymphatic glands. 

Va'sa Bre'via. Small branches of 
the splenic artery which anastomose 
with branches of the gastric and help 
supply the greater curvature of the 
stomach. 

Va'sa Capreola'ria. The tortuous 

spermatic vessels. 

Va'sa Vaso'rum. Small vessels 
ramifying on the middle and external 
coats of larger ones. 

Va'sa Vorti'cosa. Vascular rami- 
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fications, chiefly venous, on the external 
surface of the choroid coat of the eye. 

Vas'cular. Pertaining to vessels. 

Vas'cular Sys'tem. System of 
blood-vessels. 

Vascula'res. Vascular plants ; ap¬ 
plied to exogens and endogens, owing 
to their development of vascular tis¬ 
sue ; distinguished from cellulares or 
cryptogamic plants. 

Vas'cularity. The state of being 
vascular. 

Vasculariza'tion. The organiza¬ 
tion of a new formation. 

Vas'culose. Containing spiral ves¬ 
sels. 

Vas'culosus. Vascular. 

Vas'culum. A small vessel. 

Va'seline. Petrolatum, a purified 
by-product obtained in the distillation 
of petroleum oils. It is extensively 
employed as a basis for ointments un¬ 
der various names, as cosmoline, pe¬ 
troleum jelly, etc. 

Vas'iform Tis'sue. Vascular tis¬ 
sue. 

Vaso Eferen'tia. Lymph-vessels 
running from lymphatic glands. 

Vaso-hypoton'ic. Vaso-motor. 

Vaso-inhib'itory. Applied to nerves 
assumed to pass from a vaso-dilator cen¬ 
tre to the blood-vessels. 

Vaso-mo'tor Nerves. A system 
of nerves consisting of constrictors and 
dilators which determine the calibre of 
the blood-vessels. 

Vasta'tor. (Lat. vasto, to “ de¬ 
stroy.”) A designation of certain de¬ 
structive insects. 

Vas'tus. (Lat., “ vast.”) Applied 
to two portions of the triceps extensor 
cruris muscle. 

Vate'ria In'dica. A tree of the nat¬ 
ural order Dipterocarpacese. It yields 
a useful gum-resin called Indian copal 
or white dammar, sometimes employed 
in rheumatic and other affections. 

Vaterian Bodies. Pacinian cor¬ 
puscles. 

Vault. Applied to parts arched or 


concave beneath, as the roof of the 
mouth. 

Vauque'line, vok'len. Strychnine. 

Vec'tis. (Lat. vehere, “ to carry.”) 
An obstetrical lever resembling one 
blade of the forceps. 

Vegetable. (Lat. vegetabilis; from 
vegeo , to “ grow.”) An organized body 
devoid of sense and motion, receiving 
its nourishment by absorbing moisture 
and air ; the only organized being nour¬ 
ished by inorganic matter or by organic 
matter entirely decomposed. 

Vegetable Albu'min. A proxi¬ 
mate principle resembling albumin, 
found in parts of plants, and designed to 
provide nourishment to the young plant. 

Vegeta'rian. One who lives on veg¬ 
etable food. 

Vegeta/tion. (Lat. vegetatio; from 
veggto, to “quicken.”) Excrescences 
of granulation tissue which appear on 
the valves of the heart, chiefly on those 
of the aortic and mitral orifices, in cases 
of endocarditis. The term is also ap¬ 
plied to the fleshy granulations which 
sometimes arise from the surfaces of 
wounds or ulcers. 

Vehi'cle. A conveyance ; in Phar¬ 
macy, a medium of exhibition. 

Veiled Puff. A modification of the 
cavernous respiration, in which a sort 
of veil seems to be agitated between 
the cavity and the ear. 

Vein. (Lat. venio, “ I proceed.”) A 
non-pulsating vessel which conveys 
blood toward the heart. All veins, ex¬ 
cept the pulmonary, carry dark venous 
blood. Veins have three coats, as do 
arteries, but the coats are not so thick, 
and they collapse when the vessel is 
cut. Many veins, especially the super¬ 
ficial, have valves formed of redupli¬ 
cations of their lining membrane. The 
large arteries have deep veins, gen¬ 
erally included in the same sheath, 
while such vessels as the brachial and 
radial have two veins each, the venae, 
comites. The superficial veins, which 
are usually unaccompanied by arteries, 
run between the layers of the super- 
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ficial fascia and terminate in the deep 
veins. Venous channels within the 
skull, formed by separation of layers 
of dura mater, are called sinuses. Veins 
belong to either the—1. Pulmonary sys¬ 
tem ; 2. Systemic system; or 3. Portal 
system, the latter being a part of the 
systemic veins. V., Angular, a con¬ 
tinuation downward of the frontal vein 
by the side of the root of the nose. V., 
Auricular Anterior, a branch of the 
temporo-maxillary. V., Auricular 
Posterior, runs behind the ear and 
joins the temporo-maxillary just before 
it merges into the external jugular. V., 
Axillary, formed by the union of the 
venae comites of the brachial artery 
and the basilic vein. It lies in front 
of the artery. At the lower border of 
the first rib it becomes the subclavian. 
V., Azygos Major, begins in the 
lumbar region by communications with 
the lumbar veins. May be joined by 
a branch from the vena cava or from 
the renal veins. It receives all the in¬ 
tercostal veins of the right side, the 
brachial veins, and the small azygos. 
Passes through the aortic opening in 
the diaphragm, ascends along the right 
side of the vertebral column to the 
third dorsal vein, where, after arching 
over the right bronchus, it ends in the 
superior cava. V., Azygos Minor, 
begins in the left lumbar region by 
communications with the lumbar or 
renal veins. Passing under the bor¬ 
der of the diaphragm, it ascends by 
the left side of the vertebral column, 
crosses the fifth or sixth dorsal ver¬ 
tebra, and opens into the great az¬ 
ygos vein. It receives the lower six 
or seven intercostal veins of the left 
side. V., Basilic, arises from the com¬ 
mon ulnar vein, ascends along the inner 
side of the arm, pierces the fascia near 
the middle of the arm, passes up to 
the axilla, and becomes the axillary 
vein. V-s, Cardiac, return blood from 
the substance of the heart. Great car¬ 
diac (coronary) receives the anterior, 
posterior, and left cardiac, and empties 
into the right auricle. V., Cava In¬ 
ferior, inferior vena cava. The two 


common iliac veins unite between the 
fourth and fifth lumbar vertebrae to 
form the inferior vena cava. It ascends 
along the front of the spinal column to 
the right of the aorta, passes through 
a fissure in the liver and an opening in 
the diaphragm, and ends in the right 
auricle. Branches: Lumbar, right sper¬ 
matic, renal, suprarenal, phi'enic, he¬ 
patic. V., Cava Superior, is three 
inches long, and is formed by the union 
of the two innominate veins. It de¬ 
scends on the right side of the medi¬ 
astinum, and after entering the pericar¬ 
dium terminates in the right auricle. 
V., Cephalic, the continuation of the 
radial from the bend of the elbow, as¬ 
cends along the outer side of the arm 
to its upper third, enters the groove 
between the great pectoral and deltoid 
muscles, and terminates beneath the 
clavicle in the subclavian vein. V-s, 
Cerebellar, situated on the surface of 
the cerebellar lobes (superior, inferior, 
and lateral). End in the lateral and 
petrosal sinuses. V-s, Cerebral, have 
no valves and very thin walls. The 
superficial cerebral veins lie in grooves 
between the convolutions on the surface 
of the hemispheres, and empty into the 
superior longitudinal sinus. The deep or 
ventricular cerebral veins begin in the 
lateral ventricles, the veins of the cor¬ 
pora striata and those of the choroid 
plexus uniting to form the two venae 
Galeni. The venae Galeni terminate 
in the straight sinus. V., Coronary. 
(See Cardiac Vein.) V-s of Cor¬ 
pora Striata, a vein on each side formed 
by small vessels from the corpus stri¬ 
atum and optic thalamus, overlaid by 
the bony band of Tarinus, and terminat¬ 
ing in the vein of Galen of its own side. 
V-s of Diploe. The diploe of the bones 
of the head contains sinuses, which ob¬ 
tain blood from the capillaries supply¬ 
ing the cellular structure of the diploe, 
and terminate externally in the veins 
of the pericranium and internally in 
the dural sinuses. V., Dorsalis Penis, 
runs along the dorsum of the penis, and 
empties into the vesical and prostatic 
plexus. V-s, Dorsi-spinse, form a 
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plexus around the spinous, transverse, | 
and articular processes and arches of 
the vertebrae. They receive blood from 
the muscles of the back and surround¬ 
ing structures, and transmit it to the 
meningo-rachidian, intercostal, lumbar, 
vertebral, and sacral veins. V., Fa¬ 
cial, arises from a plexus of temporal 
branches on the anterior part of skull. 
Descends as the frontal along the mid¬ 
dle of the forehead ; at the root of the 
nose the nasal arch joins it to its fellow ; 
it then runs down by the root of the nose 
as the angular, passes beneath the zyg¬ 
omatic muscles, and becomes the fa¬ 
cial ; descends along the anterior bor¬ 
der of the masseter, crosses the body 
of the lower jaw to the submaxillary 
gland, and terminates in the internal 
jugular vein. Branches: Inferior pal¬ 
pebral, labial, buccal, masseteric, ranine, 
inferior palatine, and submaxillary 
veins. V., Femoral, the continua¬ 
tion of the popliteal. Passes through 
the opening in the adductor magnus 
muscle, ascends in the sheath of the 
femoral artery, passes beneath Pou- 
part’s ligament, and becomes the ex¬ 
ternal iliac vein. At the lower part 
of its course it is external to the ar¬ 
tery ; it then passes behind it, and at 
Poupart’s ligament it is at its inner 
side. Branches : Internal saphenous 
vein, profunda vein, muscular veins. 
V. of Galen. (See Cerebral Veins.) 
V-s, Gastric, correspond to the gastric, 
gastro-epiploic,and vasa brevia arteries, 
and terminate in the splenic vein. V-s, 
Hepatic, two trunks and many smaller 
veins which open into the inferior cava 
at the posterior border of the liver. Com- ; 
mence as intralobular veins; these be¬ 
come sublobular, and these converge 
and unite to form the hepatic trunks. 
V-s, Iliac. The external iliac vein 
lies on the inner side of the artery at 
the os pubis, but passes behind it 
along the pelvic brim. Opposite the 
sacro-iliac joint it unites with the in¬ 
ternal to form the common iliac. It 
receives the epigastric and circumflex. 
The internal iliac vein is formed by ves¬ 
sels corresponding to branches of the 


internal iliac artery. Deceives the blood 
from the gluteal, ischiatic, internal 
pudic, obturator veins, and from the 
vesical and uterine plexuses. It lies 
on the inner side of the internal iliac 
artery. Unites with the external to 
form the common iliac. Common iliac 
veins , formed by the union of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal iliacs on each side. 
The right.ascends behind the artery, and 
between the fourth and fifth lumbar ver¬ 
tebrae joins its fellow of the opposite side 
to form the inferior cava. The left as¬ 
cends behind and a little internal to 
the artery, passes beneath the right 
common iliac artery, and unites with 
its fellow to form the cava. V-s, In¬ 
nominate, two large veins formed by 
the union of the internal jugular and 
subclavian at each side of the root of the 
neck. The right innominate vein is one 
and a quarter inches long, lies external 
to the innominate artery, unites with 
the left innominate to form the supe¬ 
rior cava. Branches : Bight vertebral 
vein, right internal mammary vein, 
right inferior thyroid. Receives also the 
ductus lymphaticus dexter. The left 
innominate runs horizontally across the 
roots of the three great aortic branches, 
and unites with the right innominate 
at the right side of the mediastinum. 
Branches: Left vertebral vein, left in¬ 
ferior thyroid vein, left internal mam¬ 
mary vein, superior intercostal vein. 
Receives also the thoracic duct. V., 
Intercostal Superior, formed by a 
union of five or six left upper inter¬ 
costal veins. It communicates below 
with the azygos minor, and terminates 
above in the left innominate vein. V-s, 
Jugular. The an terior jugular vein col¬ 
lects blood from the superficial anterior 
regions of the neck, passes down along 
the anterior border of the sterno-mas- 
toid muscle, and opens into the sub¬ 
clavian vein. The external jugular 
vein , formed by union of posterior au¬ 
ricular and temporo-maxillary veins, 
commences at the lower border of the 
parotid gland, crosses the sterno-mas- 
toid muscle, and near the posterior in¬ 
ferior portion of this muscle joins the 
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subclavian vein. Branches : Occipital 
cutaneous, posterior cervical cutaneous, 
suprascapular, posterior scapular. The 
internal jugular vein is formed by a union 
of the lateral and inferior petrosal si¬ 
nuses. Begins on each side at the fora¬ 
men lacerum posterius basis cranii, and 
descends the neck, lying externally to 
the internal carotid artery. At the root 
of the neck it unites with the sub¬ 
clavian to form the vena innominata. 
Branches: Facial, lingual, inferior phar¬ 
yngeal, occipital, superior and inferior 
thyroid veins. V-s, Lumbar, three or 
four on each side, empty into the inferior 
cava. V., Mastoid, a vein of junction 
between the lateral sinus and the occip¬ 
ital vein. It passes through the mas¬ 
toid foramen. V., Maxillary Internal, 
arises from the pterygoid plexus, passes 
back behind the neck of the lower jaw 
and joins the temporal vein, the common 
trunk being the temporo-maxillary vein. 
V., Median, between the anterior ulnar 
and radial veins. At bend of elbow it 
receives a branch from the deep veins. 
Divides into two branches—viz. the 
median cephalic, which passes obliquely 
outward to join the cephalic vein ; the 
median basilic, which passes obliquely 
inward to join the basilic vein. V-s, 
Medulli-Spinal, between the pia mater 
and arachnoid. Send bi’anches through 
the intervertebral foramen with each 
of the spinal nerves. V-s, Meningo- 
rachidian, between the vertebral theca 
and the vertebrae. In front they form 
two trunks—longitudinal spinal sinuses 
—which run the whole length of the 
column on each side of the posterior 
common ligament. A transverse trunk 
on the body of each vertebra passes 
beneath the ligament and joins these 
two trunks, and also receives basi-ver- 
tebral veins. The meningo-rachidian 
veins pass anteriorly through the an¬ 
terior condyloid foramina, and so com¬ 
municate with the internal jugulars. 
In the neck they empty into the ver¬ 
tebral veins, in the chest into the in¬ 
tercostal, and in the loins and pelvis 
into the lumbar and sacral veins. V., 
Mesenteric Inferior, receives the in¬ 


ferior hmmorrhoidal veins and the 
blood from the sigmoid flexure and 
descending colon. Terminates in the 
splenic vein. V., Mesenteric Supe¬ 
rior, formed by branches collecting the 
blood from the capillaries of the supe¬ 
rior mesenteric artery. These branches 
form a large trunk, which unites with 
the splenic in the formation of the 
portal vein. V., Occipital, a branch 
of the internal jugular. V-s, Ovarian, 
correspond to the spermatic veins of the 
male. The right ovarian empties into the 
vena cava, and the left ovarian into the 
left renal vein. V., Parietal, a branch 
of the superior longitudinal sinus from 
the pericranium and scalp. V., Pop¬ 
liteal, formed by union of the venae 
comites of the anterior and posterior 
tibial arteries and peroneal arteries. 
The popliteal vein is in the popliteal 
space, lying first upon the artery and 
then upon its outer side. It becomes 
the femoral vein. Branches : Muscular, 
articular, and external saphenous vein. 
V., Portal, is formed by the union be¬ 
hind the pancreas of the splenic and su¬ 
perior mesenteric veins ; it passes to the 
transverse fissure of the liver, and di¬ 
vides into two branches for each lateral 
lobe. At the transverse fissure the 
primary branches divide into numer¬ 
ous secondary branches, which give 
off vaginal and interlobular veins, the 
latter terminating in the lobular venous 
plexus. In the liver the portal vein 
receives blood from the capillaries of 
the hepatic artery. V., Profunda 
Pemoris, a large vein lying in front of 
the profunda artery, and emptying into 
the femoral vein. V-s, Pulmonary, 
four in number, return arterial blood 
from the lungs to the left auricle. 
They commence in the capillaries of 
the walls of the intercellular passages 
and air-cells. V., Radial, commences 
in the large vein of the thumb, and be¬ 
comes the cephalic vein. V., Salva- 
tella, the vein of the little finger. It 
becomes the anterior ulnar vein. V., 
Saphenous. The external collects 
blood from outer part of the foot and 
leg. Empties into the popliteal. The 
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internal commences on the inner side 
of the foot, runs up to the saphe¬ 
nous opening, where it pierces the 
fascia and joins the femoral vein. V., 
Spermatic, a branch of the renal vein 
on the left side and of the inferior vena 
cava on the right. V-s, Spinal, three 
groups: 1. Dorsi-spinal. 2. Meningo- 
rachidian. 3. Medullo-spinal. V., 
Splenic, begins in the spleen and 
emerges as several large veins; these 
unite to form a common trunk, which 
by its junction with the superior 
mesenteric forms the portal vein. V., 
Subclavian, the continuation of the 
axillary vein. Crosses the first rib, 
and beneath the clavicle joins the in¬ 
ternal jugular to form the innominate 
vein. It lies first in front of the ar¬ 
tery, and then in front of the scalenus 
anticus muscle. Branches : Cephalic, 
intei’ior jugular, external jugular. V., 
Temporal, commences as a plexus on 
the vertex of the head, forms an ante¬ 
rior and posterior branch, which above 
the zygoma unite to form a common 
trunk. Unites lower down with the 
internal maxillary to form the temporo- 
maxillary vein. This vein receives the 
middle temporal vein. V., Temporo- 
maxillary, formed by the union of 
the temporal and internal maxillary. 
Becomes the external jugular at the 
lower border of the parotid gland after 
passing through it. Branches: Anterior 
auricular, mesenteric, transverse facial, 
parotid, and posterior auricular. V-s 
of Thebesii, numerous small venules 
which carry blood from the heart sub¬ 
stance into the right auricle. V-s, 
Thyroid. The inferior , two in number, 
one on each side, receive blood from 
the thyroid gland. The right vein ter¬ 
minates in the right innominate, the 
left vein in the left innominate. The 
superior , a branch of the internal jug¬ 
ular. V., Ulnar. The anterior runs 
from the inner side of the hand and 
Salvatella vein to the bend of the el¬ 
bow, where it becomes the basilic. The 
posterior , often absent, commences upon 
the inner and posterior aspect of the 
hand, and in front of the inner condyle 


joins the anterior ulnar. V., Uterine. 
(See Plexus, Uterine.) V., Verte¬ 
bral, lies in the canal formed by the 
foramina of the transverse processes 
of the cervical vertebras. Terminates 
in the innominate vein on each side. 
Branches : Posterior condyloid, muscu¬ 
lar, cervical meningo-rachidian, super¬ 
ficial cervical, deep cervical. 

Vellica'tion. Subsultus; twitching. 

Ve'lum. (Lat., a “ sail.”) Veil; 
screen-like structure. In Anatomy, ap¬ 
plied to various parts which act as veils 
or covers. In Botany, a horizontal 
membrane connecting the margin of 
the pileus of a fungus with the stipes. 

Ve'lum, Anterior Medullary. The 

valve of Vieussens. 

Ve'lum, Inferior Medullary. The 
band of communication between the 
cerebellum and medulla. 

Ve'lum Interpos'itum. A portion 
of the pia mater which passes into the 
brain through the transverse fissure, 
lies on the under surface of the fornix, 
and carries blood-vessels. 

Ve'lum Pen'dulum Pala'ti. The 
veil of the palate; the soft palate. 

Ve'lum, Posterior Medullary. 

Valve of Tarini. 

Ve'lum Pupil'lse. Pupillary mem¬ 
brane, a membrane which in the foetus 
covers the pupil. 

Ve'lum Ves'icse Urina'rise. The 

vesical trigone. 

Ve'na. (Lat., pi. venae.') A vein. 
See Vein. 

Venena'tion. (Lat. veneno, to “ poi¬ 
son.”) The act of poisoning ; poison. 

Vene'real. (Lat. Venus, “ the god¬ 
dess of love.”) Pertaining to sex¬ 
ual intercourse. Aphrodisiac. Also, 
syphilitic. V. Diseases, diseases 
usually communicated by sexual in¬ 
tercourse. They comprise gonorrhoea, 
chancroid, and syphilis. 

Ven'ery. (From the same.) Sexual 
intercourse; coitus. 

Venesee'tion. (Lat. vena, “ vein, ’ 
and secure, “ to cut.”) Phlebotomy. The 
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operation of opening a vein. Blood¬ 
letting (q. v.). 

Ven'om. A poison secreted by cer¬ 
tain animals, as serpents, etc. 

Venos'ity. (Lat. vena, “ vein.”) A 
condition in which the blood is sup¬ 
posed to be more venous, to move more 
slowly, and the venous blood itself to 
be in greater quantity than normal. 

Ve'nous. (From the same.) Per¬ 
taining to a vein or to the blood of the 
veins ; contained in a vein. 

Ve'nous Hum. A peculiar mur¬ 
mur heard on auscultating the larger 
veins, especially those of the neck and 
chest, in anaemia and in cases of inter¬ 
ference with the flow of blood through 
those vessels. 

Ve'nous System. The whole as¬ 
semblage of veins. 

Ven'ter. (Lat.) The belly; the 
cavity containing the bowels. The term 
is also applied to the stomach, the 
uterus, and the abdomen, which last 
is properly the lower part of the belly. 
Also the broad, distended middle por¬ 
tion of a muscle. V. Re'num, pelvis 
of the kidney. 

Ventila'tion. (Lat. ventus, “wind.”) 
Supply of fresh air ; the continuous re¬ 
newal of respirable air and removal of 
that vitiated by respiration or otherwise, 
as in hospitals, apartments, etc. 

Ven'tral. (Lat. venter , “ belly.”) 
Pertaining to the venter or belly; ab¬ 
dominal. 

Ven'triele. Applied to certain small 
cavities, as the two inferior cavities of 
the heart and various cavities in the 
brain. 

Ven'triele of Aran'tius. A small 
cavity at the point of the calamus scrip- 
torius, extending down into the spinal 
cord, and forming the upper part of 
the central canal. 

Ven'triele of the Lar'ynx. Sinus 
of larynx. A depression on each side 
of the larynx between the superior and 
inferior ligaments. 

Ven'tricles of the Brain. Five 


in number—namely, the two lateral, 
the third, fourth, and fifth. The lat¬ 
eral ventricles are in the substance of 
the hemispheres. The third ventricle 
is between the optic thalami at the 
base of the brain. The fourth ventri¬ 
cle is between the cerebellum and me¬ 
dulla oblongata. The fifth ventricle is 
in the septum lucidum, and contains 
no opening. See Encephalon. 

Ven'tricles of the Heart. Two in 
number—the right ventricle, which 
sends the venous blood to the lungs 
through the pulmonary artery, and the 
left ventricle, which sends out arterial 
blood into the aorta. See Heart. 

Ventric'uli Tricor'nes. The lat¬ 
eral ventricles of the brain. 

Ventric'ulus Succentu'riatus. 
The duodenum. 

Ventril'oquism. (From the Lat. 
venter , the “ belly ” or “ stomach,” and 
loqui, “ to speak.”) Literally, belly- 
speaking ; utterance of the voice with¬ 
out perceptible motion of the lips, pro¬ 
ducing impressions of distance, confine¬ 
ment, etc. upon the hearer. 

Ventrot'omy. (Lat. venter, “belly,”' 
and Or. rifivecv, to “ cut.”) Operation 
of opening the abdominal cavity. 

Ven'ula. (Lat. dim. of vena, “vein.”) 
Small vein. 

Veratri'na. (From the Lat. vera- 
trum.') Veratrine. The name for an 
alkaloid or mixture of alkaloids pre¬ 
pared from the seeds of Asagrsea offici¬ 
nalis. It is a white crystalline powder, 
extremely acrid and poisonous, used in 
cases of pneumonia and acute articular 
rheumatism to depress the action of the 
heart. Locally it is employed in the 
form of ointment to relieve pain. 

Veratrine. Veratrina. 

Vera'trum. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Melantliacese or Lili- 
acese. 

Vera'trum Al'bum. Veratrum or 
white hellebore ; also termed Hetteborus 
albus. The name for the rhizome of 
the Veratrum album. It is violently 
emetic and cathartic, and is a cardiac 
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depressant; in small doses it acts as a 
general stimulant to the secretions. 

Vera'tram Sabadil'la. The name 
of one of the plants affording sabadilla. 

Vera'trum Vir'Ide. American hel¬ 
lebore. The name for the rhizome of 
the Veratrum viride. In large doses it 
is violently emetic. It is employed in 
sthenic diseases to depress the circula¬ 
tion. 

Verbas'cum Ter'nacha. An Abys¬ 
sinian plant, used as a remedy for taenia. 

Verbas'cum Thap'sus. A weed 
of the natural order Scrophidariacese, 
a native of Europe. Its leaves have 
been used as emollients. 

Verbe'na. Vervain. A genus of 
herbs or shrubs of the natural order 
Verbenacese, including numerous spe¬ 
cies native of warm climates. 

Verbe'na Auble'tia. A perennial 
plant, native of the Southern United 
States, Mexico, etc. 

Verbe'na Hasta'ta. Blue vervain, 
a native of the United States. Its prop¬ 
erties are said to be emetic. 

Verbe'na Offiqina'lis. ‘Vervain, 
a European herb formerly regarded 
sacred. 

Verbe'na Triphyl'la. An exotic 
shrub, the leaves of which are believed 
to be antispasmodic and diaphoretic. 

Verbena'cese, ver-be-na-see-e. The 
name of a natural order of exogenous 
plants, .chiefly tropical, comprising the 
Verbena , Vitex, Callicarpa, etc. 

Ver'digris, ver-de-grees. (Lat. 
aerugo.) An impure acetate of copper 
formed from the corrosion of copper 
by fermented vegetables. It is used 
externally as a detergent and esclia- 
rotic, and is sometimes applied to 
chronic eruptions, venereal warts, etc. 

Ver'juice. The juice of unripe 
fruits. 

Ver'micides. (Lat. vermis , “ worm,” 
and csedere, “to kill.”) Anthelmintics; 
agents destructive of intestinal worms, 
as extract of male fern, turpentine, etc. 

Vermic'ular Motion. (Lat. ver- 


miculus, dim. of vermis , “worm.”) 
Worm-like motion ; vermiculation ; mo¬ 
tion resembling that of a worm; ap¬ 
plied to the peristaltic motion of the 
intestines. 

Ver'miform. (Lat. vermis , “ worm,” 
and forma, “form.”) Worm-like ; ap¬ 
plied to two processes of the cerebel- ; 
lum which connect the lateral lobes 
above and below, and to an appendage 
of the caecum (appendix vermiformis). 

Ver'miform Appen'dix. A worm- 
shaped, blind tube opening into the 
caecum. See Intestinal Canal. 

Ver'mifuge. (Lat. vermis, “ worm,” i 
and fugare, “ to expel.”) Anthelmin¬ 
tic ; an agent to expel worms, as che- 
nopodium, kamala, male fern, etc. 

Vermina'tion. (Lat. vermis , j 
“worm.”) Worm disease; helminthi¬ 
asis ; malis; generation of intestinal 
worms. Also, griping of the bowels. 

Ver'mis. (Lat.,“ wormpi. vermes .) 

A worm; an animal parasite infesting 
the intestines of man and other ani¬ 
mals. See Entozoa. 

Ver'nal Fever. Malarial fever. 

Ver'nix Caseo'sa. (Lat., “cheesy 
varnish.”) Unctuous coating of the 
surface of the foetus secreted by se¬ 
baceous follicles of the skin. 

Verno'nia Anthelmin'tica. A 
plant of the natural order Composite, 
the seeds of which are employed as an 
anthelmintic. It is a native of the East 
Indies. 

Verno'nia Cine'rea. An Indian 
plant employed extensively by the Hin¬ 
doos in intermittent fevers. 

Vemo'nin. A glucoside, somewhat 
similar to digitalin in action, derived 
from the root of Vernonia ingntiana. 

V&roni'ca. A Linnaean genus of 
the natural order Scrophidariacese. It 
includes many species of herbs natives 
of Europe and America. 

Veroni'ca Aquat'ica. Veronica 
Beccabunga. 

Veroni'ca Beccabun'ga. Brook- 
lime or water pimpernel. 
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Veroni'ca Chamse'drys. Ger¬ 
mander speedwell, a European plant, 
sometimes used as a substitute for 
Veronica officinalis. 

Veroni'ca Offi^na'lis. Common 
speedwell, an herbaceous plant of Eu¬ 
rope and the United States. Its use 
has been generally abandoned. 

Veroni'ca Peregri'na. The neck- 
weed or purslane speedwell, a plant 
growing spontaneously in nearly all 
parts of the United States. 

Vero'nine. An alkaloid derived 
from various species of veronica, and 
somewhat resembling digitalin in its 
properties. 

Verru'ca. (Lat.) A wart; a form 
of papilloma; a typical epithelial neo¬ 
plasm, consisting of a fibrous, highly- 
vascular stoma, containing lymphatics 
and covered with squamous epithelium. 
These growths are usually innocent, but 
may degenerate into cancer. 

Verru'ca Necro'genica. A wart¬ 
like growth occasionally developing on 
the hands of those who perform au¬ 
topsies, probably caused by a local in¬ 
fection. 

Verru'ciforrn. Having the form of 
a wart. 

Verru'gas. A papillomatous cu¬ 
taneous disease, especially of Peru, re¬ 
sembling yaws. 

Ver'sion. (Lat. vertere , “to turn.”) 
The act of turning, as of the foetus in 
utero. V., Bipolar, turning of the foetus 
in ntero by manipulation with one hand 
on the abdomen and one or more fingers 
in the uterus. V., Cephalic, turning 
so that the foetal head presents. V., 
Podalic, turning so that either the feet 
or breech presents. 

Verte'bra. (Lat. vertere , “ to turn.”) 
An irregular bone which forms the 
constituent element of the spinal col¬ 
umn. The vertebrae are 24 in number 
—viz. 7 cervical, 12 dorsal, 5 lumbar. 
Each consists of a body, four articulat¬ 
ing processes, a spinous process, and two 
transverse processes. See Bone. 


Verte'bra Denta'ta. The second 
cervical vertebra or axis. 

Verte'brae, False. The sacrum 

and coccyx. 

Verte'bral. Pertaining to a ver¬ 
tebra. 

Verte'bral Col'umn. The twenty- 
four vertebrae, with the sacrum and 
coccyx. 

Ver'tex. (Lat. vertere , “ to turn.”) 
Summit; apex. The crown of the 
head. 

Vertiginous. Resembling vertigo. 

Verti'go. A false sensation of move¬ 
ment or rotation, or an appearance of 
movement of surrounding objects which 
in fact are at rest. Vertigo may result 
from disease of the middle ear (Meniere’s 
disease), from cardiac, gastric, or ocular 
disorders, from some peripheral irrita¬ 
tions (as laryngeal vertigo), as a pre¬ 
cursor of an epileptic fit, in hysteria, 
from toxaemias (as Bright’s disease), 
from organic brain disease, and from 
unrecognized causes (essential vertigo). 

Verumonta'num. Gallinaginis ca¬ 
put ; the crest of the urethra. 

Vesa'nia. (Lat. ve, “ not,” and sanus, 
“sound.”) Mental derangement; mad¬ 
ness. 

Vesi'ca. (Lat.) A bladder; the 
urinary bladder. 

Ves'ieal. Pertaining to the blad¬ 
der or vesica. 

Vesicant. (Lat. vesica , “ bladder.”) 
Blistering. A blister or blistering agent; 
applied to epispastics or agents which 
produce blisters, as cantharides. 

Vesiea'tion. (From the same.) 
The production of a blister; action of 
a vesicant. 

Ves'icatory. (From the same.) 
Vesicatorium; epispastic ; blister. Ves¬ 
icant. 

Ves'icle. A small sac. A more 
or less circumscribed elevation of the 
epidermis containing serum ; a blister. 

Ves'icle, Blastoder'mic. In Em¬ 
bryology, a hollow, transparent ves¬ 
icle of distinctly spherical shape; 
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constituting a distinct envelope im¬ 
mediately surrounding the yolk and 
covered by the vitelline membrane. It 
consists of a single layer of cells or 
ectomeres enclosing the segmentation 
cavity, and a mass of internal granular 
cells or entomeres. It subsequently be¬ 
comes the umbilical vesicle, and it con¬ 
stitutes the blastoderm of all mammals 
except marsupials. 

Ves'iele, Umbil'ical. The yolk- 
sac of the umbilical cord. 

Ves'icles of De Graaf. Graafian 
follicles. 

Ves'icles of Naboth. Glands of 
Naboth. 

Ves'icolysis. Injection of fluid into 
the bladder. 

Vesie'ulse. A group of cutaneous 
disorders characterized by a vesicular 
eruption. 

Vesie'ulse Semina'les. Two con¬ 
voluted sacculated seminal reservoirs 
placed beneath the vesical trigone like 
the arms of the letter V. The anterior 
extremity of each vesicle joins the vas 
deferens to form the common ejacula¬ 
tory duct. 

Vesic'ular. (Lat. vesicula, “ ves¬ 
icle.”) Pertaining to vesicles; blad¬ 
dery. 

Vesic'ular Mur'mur. The fine, 
normal inspiratory sound heard over 
the chest-wall. 

Vespertilio'nis A'la. (Lat.) Bat’s 
wing; an old term for the triangular 
portion of the broad ligament of the 
uterus. 

Ves'sel. A canal by which fluid is 
conveyed from one part of the body to 
another. 

Ves'sels, Blood-. The arteries, veins, 
and capillaries. 

Ves'sels, Lactiferous. The ex¬ 
cretory or milk ducts of the mammary 
glands. 

Ves'sels, Lymphat'ic. Vessels 
of three coats and containing many 
valves, found in all parts of the body 
except in the nails, cuticle, hair, and 
cartilage, whose function is to carry 


lymph. The lymphatics of the small 
intestine are called the lacteals; they 
carry chyle after a meal and lymph at 
other times. See Lymph, Lymphatic 
Duct, Thoracic Duct, and Lymphatic 
Glands. 

Ves'sels, Omphalo-mesenteric. 

An artery and vein which ramify on the 
parietes of the umbilical vesicle. 

Ves'sels, Rad'ical. Small vessels 
which by union form larger ones, as in 
the portal vein. 

Ves'sels, Spi'ral. Part of the vas¬ 
cular system of plants which contain 
either air or sap. 

Ves'sels, Umbil'ical. The umbil¬ 
ical arteries and vein which maintain 
the circulation between the mother and 
foetus. See F(etus. 

Ves'tibule. (Lat. vestibulum , 
“threshold.”) Vestibulum; entrance; 
applied to a small oval cavity of the 
internal ear in front of the semicircular 
canals; also, to the smooth triangular 
space between the nymphge. 

Vesu'vin. Bismuth brown. Used 
as a tissue stain in microscopy. 

Vet'erinary. (Lat. vetermarius, 
“ relating to beasts of burden.”) A term 
applied to that branch of medicine and 
surgery which is devoted to the lower 
animals. 

Via'ble. (Lat. via; Fr. vie, “ life.”) 
Able to live. So organized and devel¬ 
oped as to be capable of independent 
existence. 

Vi'se Lachryma'les. (Lat.) Tear- 
passages ; applied to the lachrymal 
gland, lachrymal ducts, puncta lach- 
rymalia, lachrymal sac, and nasal canal, 
as being collectively the apparatus for 
secretion and excretion of tears. 

Vi'al. Phial. A small glass bottle. 

Vibi'ces. (Lat., pi. of vibex, “wheal.”) 
Subcutaneous purple spots ; purpura. 

Vibra'tion. (Lat. vibrare , “ to 
quiver.”) Oscillation ; quivering, trem¬ 
ulous, or rapid to-and-fro motion. 

Vib'rio. (Lat., pi. vibriones ; from 
the same.) A genus of microorganisms 
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developed in putrefying animal fluids. 
See Bacteria. 

Vibris'sse. (From the same.) The 
stiff hairs in the nostrils. 

Vibur'num. The name for the bark 
of Viburnum pr unifolium. Also, a genus 
of shrubs of the natural order Capri - 
foliacese, including many species of 
Europe, the United States, etc. 

Vibur'num Lenta'go. Sweet vi¬ 
burnum or sheep-berry; a tree of the 
Northern and Middle United States. It 
bears an edible fruit and has been used 
as an antiperiodic. 

Vibur'num Obova'tum. A shrub 
of the Southern United States, used as 
an antiperiodic. 

Vibur'num Op'ulus. A shrub of 
Northern United States and Europe; 
its fruit has been used as a substitute 
for the cranberry. It is reputed to be 
antispasmodic. 

Vibur'num Prunifo'lium. Black 
haw, a shrub of the United States, re¬ 
puted to be nervine, tonic, antispas¬ 
modic, diuretic, etc., and frequently 
used in the treatment of dysmenor- 
rhcea. 

Vibur'num Ti'nus. Laurestinus, 
a European shrub, the seeds of which 
are purgative. 

Vica'rious. (Lat. vicis, “ change.”) 
Taking the place of another, as a bloody 
discharge from the rectum, nose, etc. 
substituted for menstruation. 

Vige. Fault; defect; imperfection ; 
depravity. 

Vid'ian. (Called after the anat¬ 
omist Vidius.) Applied to an artery, 
canal, nerve, and plexus in the head. 
The artery and nerve ai*e distributed to 
the pharynx and Eustachian tubes. 

Vienna Paste. Jotassa cum calce; 
potassa with lime; used as an escha- 
rotic. 

Vil'li. (Lat., pi. of villus , “ nap of 
cloth.”) Little elevations or fine hair¬ 
like processes. Small conical projec¬ 
tions on the valvulse conniventes. Vil- 
losities; the minute papillse presented 


by certain of the membranes of the 
body, as the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestinal canal. 

Villos'ity. Shagginess. Villus. 

Vil'lous. Pertaining to or present¬ 
ing villi. 

Vil'lus. (Lat., “ nap of cloth pi. 
villi.) A minute hair-like process or 
little projection. See Villi. 

Vin'caMi'nor. Common periwinkle, 
an evergreen trailing plant of the nat¬ 
ural order Apocynacese. It is a native 
of Europe, and its properties are re¬ 
puted to be astringent. 

Vincetox'icum Offhjina'le. A 
plant of the natural order Asclepia- 
dacese. the properties of which are re¬ 
puted to be drastic and emetic. 

Vin'cula Accesso'ria Ten'dinum. 
Accessory bands; applied to certain 
tendinous fasciculi in the thecae of the 
fingers passing between the phalanges 
and the edges of the tendons. 

Vin'egar. (Lat. acetum; Fr. vin- 
aiyre, from vin , “ wine,” and aigre, 
“ sour.”) An acid liquor obtained from 
wine, cider, beer, or other vegetable 
juices by the acetous fermentation, 
and containing from 5 to 6 per cent, 
of acetic acid. 

Vinegar, Mother of. See Mother 
of Vinegar. 

Vin'egar-Plant. Mycoderma aceti. 
An inferior kind of vinegar is produced 
by immersing it in a solution of sugar 
or treacle. 

Vl'nous. (Lat. vinum , “ wine.”) 
Vinose ; pertaining to, having the na¬ 
ture-of, or resembling wine. 

Vi'num. The pharmaceutical term 
for wine. (See Wine.) V. Album, 
light-colored wine made only from the 
pulp of the grape. V. Album For¬ 
tius, stronger white wine, consists of 
alcohol 1 part and white wine 7 parts. 
V. Aloes is prepared from purified 
aloes, cardamom, ginger, and stronger 
white wine. Dose, as a purgative, £ to 
1 fl. ounce. V. Antimonii, wine of 
antimony, consists of tartar emetic 0.4 
per cent., water 6 per cent., and stronger 
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white wine 93.6 per cent. Dose, as an 
expectorant, 10 to 30 drops. Occa¬ 
sionally used as an emetic in the dose 
of £ to 1 fl. drachm. V. Aromaticum 
contains lavender, origanum, pepper¬ 
mint, rosemary, sage, wormwood, and 
stronger white wine, and is used only 
as an external application to indolent 
ulcers-V. Colchici Radicis is a vinous 
tincture of colchicum-root. Dose, 10 
minims to 1 fl. drachm. V. Colchici 
Seminis, wine of colchicum-seed. Dose, 
20 minims to 2 fl. ounces. V. Ergotse, 
wine of ergot. Dose, 1 to 3 fl. drachms. 
V. Ferri Amarum, bitter wine of 
iron, consists of solution of iron and 
quinine 8 per cent., tincture of sweet 
orange-peel 12 per cent., syrup 36 per 
cent., and stronger white wine 44 per 
cent. Dose, 2 to 4 fl. drachms. V. 
Ferri (Br. Ph.) is prepared by mace¬ 
rating iron wire in sherry. V. Ferri 
Citratis is composed of citrate of iron 
and ammonium 4 per cent., tincture of 
sweet orange-peel 12 per cent., syrup 
12 per cent., and stronger white wine 
72 per cent. Dose, £ to 1 fl. drachm. 
V. Ipecacuanhse, fluid extract of 
ipecac 7 per cent, and stronger white 
wine 93 per cent. Dose, as an emetic, 
1 fl. drachm to 1 fl. ounce; as an ex¬ 
pectorant, 10 to 30 minims. V. Opii, 
wine of opium, Sydenham’s laudanum, 
contains opium, cinnamon, and cloves. 
Dose, 10 to 20 drops. V. Quinise (Br. 
Ph.), wine of quinine. V. Rhei, wine 
of rhubarb, contains rhubarb and cal¬ 
amus. Dose, 1 to 4 fl. drachms. V. 
Rubram, red wine, made from black 
grapes from which the skin is not re¬ 
moved. See Wine. 

Vi'ola. (From the Gr. cov, a “ vio¬ 
let.”) A Linnaean genus of the nat¬ 
ural order Violacese , comprising about 
two hundred species of herbs, natives 
of Europe, the United States, etc. Also 
the name for the herb of Viola pedata. 
Its properties are demulcent and ex¬ 
pectorant. 

Vi'ola Cani'na. Dog violet. The 
root of this plant is regarded as emetic 
and cathartic. 


Vi'ola Odora'ta. The sweet vio¬ 
let ; a native of Europe. 

Vi'ola Peda'ta. Bird-foot violet, a 
plant native of the United States. It 
is said to be emollient and slightly lax¬ 
ative. 

Vi'ola Tric'olor. Pansy. The name 
for a European wild-grown, flowering 
herb. It is emollient, mucilaginous, 
and slightly laxative. 

Vir'gin. (Lat. virgo.) Chaste. A 
female who has never had sexual in¬ 
tercourse. 

Virgina'le Claus'trum. Hymen. 

Vir'ide ^E'ris. Verdigris. 

Vl'rile. (Lat. vir, “ man.”) Per¬ 
taining to a man. 

Viril'ity. (From the same.) Man¬ 
hood ; adult age; the generative power 
in males. 

Vir'ulence. Malignity; virulent 
quality. 

Vir'ulent. (Lat. virus, “ poison.”) 
Highly noxious ; poisonous; venomous ; 
malignant. Pertaining to, or of the na¬ 
ture of, virus. 

Vi'rus. (Lat.) A morbid product 
and pathogenic poison. A principle 
which is the product of a pathological 
process, and produces by transmission 
the same infectious disease in another 
individual, as the syphilitic virus. It 
is distinguished from venom in that the 
latter is a natural secretion of certain 
animals, while virus is always the prod¬ 
uct of a morbid process. 

Vis. Force or power. 

Vis a Fron'te. Force from in front. 
An impediment or obstacle to a force 
which is trying to move forward. 

Vis a Tergo. A force from behind. 

Vis Medicatrix Naturae. The 

power of nature to cure disease. 

Viscera. (PI. of Lat. viscus, “ en- 
trail.”) Entrails; organs of the cav¬ 
ities of the body. 

Visceral. Pertaining to the vis¬ 
cera. Splanchnic. 

Vis'ceral Arches. Applied to the 
haemal arches of the cranial vertebrae 
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in the embryo, enclosing the viscera 
and great blood-vessels. 

Vis'cid. (Lat. viscum , “ bird-lime. ’) 
Thick ; sticky ; viscous. 

Viseid'ity. (From the same.) Vis¬ 
cosity ; a glutinous, adhesive property. 

Vis'cin. Bird-lime; a viscid sub¬ 
stance derived from Viscum album,, etc. 

Vis'cous. (From the same.) Gluti¬ 
nous ; adhesive; viscid. 

Vis'cus. (Lat., “ entrail.”) A bowel 
or intestine. Any internal organ of 
the body; applied especially in the 
plural ( viscera ) to the organs of the 
abdomen. 

Vis'cus or Vis'cum. (Gr. 6 ?, or 
^Eol. /9:<rzo9.) The fruit of the mistle¬ 
toe or Viscum album. A Linnaean genus 
of the natural order Loranthacese. 

Vis'cus Quer'cus or Vis'cum Al'- 

bum. The mistletoe, a parasitic ever¬ 
green plant growing on the oak and 
other trees and bearing a glutinous 
fruit. 

Vi'sion. The special sense of sight. 
The sense by which knowledge of sur¬ 
rounding objects is acquired by means 
of the eye. V., Binocular, ability to 
use both eyes in such a manner that 
single objects are not seen as two. 
V., Central, the perception of images 
formed upon the macula lutea. Direct 
vision. V., Double, Diplopia ( q . v .). 
V., Peripheral, ability to see when 
images are formed near the periphery 
of the retina. Indirect vision. 

Vis'ual. Pertaining to vision. 

Vis'ual Angle. The angle formed 
at the eye by the rays of light from an 
object. 

Vis'ual Rays. Imaginary rays of 
light coming from an object to the eye. 

Vi'sus. Vision. 

Vi'ta. (Lat.) Life. V. Propria, 
irritability. 

Vi'tal. (Lat. vita , “ life.”) Pertain¬ 
ing to life. V. Air, oxygen gas. V. 
Capacity, a designation for the num¬ 
ber of cubic inches of air a person can 
forcibly expire after a full inspiration. 


V. Principle, the obscure cause of 
life. See Life. 

Vi'talism. (Lat. vita, “ life.”) The 
doctrine which ascribes every organic 
function to the direct agency of the 
vital principle. The theory that all 
the living functions are the result of 
a special force differing from that of 
chemistry, physics, etc. 

Vital'ity. (From the same.) Vital 
condition or force. 

Vi'tals. (From the same.) Applied 
to the organs essential to life, as the 
heart, lungs, brain, etc. 

Vitel'lin. An albumin, a form of 
globulin found in the yolk of the egg. 
Chief proteid in egg-yolk. 

Vitel'line. (Lat. vitellus, “ yolk of 
egg.”) Pertaining to or resembling the 
vitellus or yolk of an egg. 

Vitel'lus. (Lat.) Yolk; the cel¬ 
lular protoplasmic body of the ovule. 

Vitili'go. Acquired leucoderma or 
leucopathia. A chronic disease of the 
skin characterized by the development 
of white spots or areas which contain 
no pigment. Most common in the 
negro. The spots are smooth, on a 
level with the surrounding skin, and 
of a pearly look. 

Vit'reous. (Lat. vitrum, “glass.”) 
Glass-like. Vitreum Hyaline. 

Vit'reous Hu'mor. The trans¬ 
parent substance in the eyeball behind 
the lens, consisting of a delicate mu¬ 
cous tissue and a watery fluid contain¬ 
ing traces of urea and sodium chloride. 
Vitreous body. (See Eye.) V. Ta'bles, 
the compact laminae on the internal and 
external surfaces of the bones of the 
skull. 

Vit'reum. The Vitreous Humor 
(q. v.). 

Vit'riol. (Lat. vitrum, u glass.”) A 
glassy salt of sulphuric acid. V., Acid 
of, sulphuric or vitriolic acid. V., 
Blue, sulphate of copper. V., Green, 
commercial name for sulphate of iron ; 
copperas. V., Oil of, sulphuric acid. 
V., White, familiar name for sulphate 
of zinc. 
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Vivip'arous. (Lat. virus, “ alive,” 
and parire, “ to bring forth.”) Pro¬ 
ducing the young alive. 

Vivipa'tion. Viviparous genera¬ 
tion. 

Vivisec'tion. (Lat. virus, “ alive,” 
and secure, u to cut.”) Dissection of 
living animals for scientific purposes. 

Vo'cal. (Lat. vox, “ voice.”) Oral. 
Pertaining to voice or concerned in the 
formation of the voice. 

Vo'cal Cords. Chordae vocales ; 
the structures forming the side bound¬ 
aries of the glottis, to which the pro¬ 
duction of vocal sound is attributed. 

Voice. (Lat. vox; Gr. <ptovrj ; Fr. 
voix.) Appreciable sound produced 
when air is expelled from the lungs 
through the vocal tube, the vibration 
of the vocal cords being supplemented 
and modified by the play of certain 
muscles, the tongue, lips, etc. 

Vo'lar. Pertaining to the palm, es¬ 
pecially the thenar eminence. 

Vol'atile. (Lat. volare, to fly.”) 
Readily evaporating ; disposed to spon¬ 
taneous evaporation. 

Vol'atile Al'kali. Volatile salt. 
Ammonia. 

Volatile Oils. See Oil. 

Volatility. (Lat. volare, “ to fly.”) 
Volatile state; the property by which 
certain bodies are disposed to evaporate 
on application of heat. 

Volatiliza'tion. (From the same.) 
The process of reducing a solid or liq¬ 
uid body to gas or vapor. 

Voli'tion. (Lat. velle, “ to will.”) 
Exercise of will. 

Volt. (After Volta.) Unit of electro¬ 
motor force, and is equal to 10 raised 
to its eighth power; absolute French 
units of force. 

Volta'ic. Pertaining to chemical 
electricity. Galvanic. 

Vol'taism. Voltaic electricity; the 
electricity of chemical action; galvan¬ 
ism. See Electricity. 

Voltam'eter. An instrument to 


determine the electro-motive force of a 
current. 

Vol'ume. The apparent space oc¬ 
cupied by a substance: distinguished 
from mass, or the effective space oc¬ 
cupied, or actual bulk of matter. 

Vol'ume, Atomic. The volume 
or measure of an equivalent or atomic 
proportion of a body ; also called “ spe¬ 
cific volume.” 

Volumet'ric. Pertaining to meas¬ 
urement by volume. Applied to a 
method of quantitative analysis. See 
Analysis. 

Vol'untary. (Lat. voluntas, “ the 
will.”) Under control of, or proceed¬ 
ing from, the will. 

Vol'vulus. (Lat. volvere, “ to roll 
up.”) A twisting of the bowels; in¬ 
tussusception. 

Vo'mer. (Lat., ploughshare.”) A 
single bone placed below the vertical 
plate of the ethmoid, and forming the 
lower part of the bony septum of the 
nose. 

Vom'ica. (Lat. vomere, “ to spit 
up.”) A cavity in the lung caused by 
destruction of tissue, usually from tu¬ 
bercular inflammation. 

Vom'icine. Brucine. 

Vom'it. (Lat. vomere, “ to vomit.”) 
To eject from the stomach through the 
mouth. Also, the matter so ejected. 

Vomiting. Emesis. 

Vom'iting of Blood. Haemat- 

emesis. 

Vom'ito Ne'gro. (Sp.) Black 
vomit; yellow fever. 

Vomitory. (Lat. vomere, “ to 
vomit.”) Causing vomiting ; applied 
to agents (yomitoria or emetica ) which 
produce vomiting. 

Vomituri'tio, vom-e-tu-rish'e-o. 
(From the same.) Retching; an in¬ 
effectual effort to vomit. 

Voracity. (Lat. vorare, “ to de¬ 
vour.”) Voracious appetite; ravenous 
desire for food. Addephagia ; bulimia. 

Vor'tex of Heart. The close spiral 
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arrangement of fibres at the apex of 
the heart. 

Vox. Voice. 

Vox Absgis'sa. Loss of voice. 

Vul'canlte. A composition of gutta¬ 
percha, vulcanized caoutchouc, sulphur, 
and silica. Prior to being hardened 
by heat it is malleable, and can be 
readily moulded, but when subjected 
to a temperature of 356° F. it acquires 
the firmness of ivory, and resists the 
attacks of acids and ordinary solvents. 
Its chief use is in the manufacture of 
plates for artificial teeth. 

Vul'nerary. (Lat. vulnus, “wound,”) 
Remedial of, or pertaining to, wounds. 
An agent directed to the cure of ex¬ 
ternal injuries. 

Vul'nus. (Lat.) A wound. 


VuPpis Mor'bus. (Lat.) “Fox 
disease alopecia. Baldness ; decay 
and fall of the hair. 

Vul'tus. (Lat.) Countenance; look; 
face. 

Vul'va. (Lat.) The external female 
genitals; especially the longitudinal 
orifice between the labia majora. 

Vul'va Qer'ebri. A small aperture 
of the brain, forming the part by which 
the three ventricles communicate. 

Vul'var. Pertaining to the vulva. 

Vulvi'tis. (From vulva, and Gr. 
suffix -itis, “ inflammation.”) A hybrid 
term for inflammation of the vulva and 
structures about the vaginal entrance. 

Vulvo-vag'inal Glands. Theglands 
of Bartholin. 


w. 


Wall-eyed. Having eyes with 
whitish iris. See Teichopsia. 

Wal'nut. Juglans. 

Walthe'ria. (Named after Walther 
of Leipsic.) A genus of South Amer¬ 
ican herbs or shrubs of the natural or¬ 
der Byttneriaceze or Sterculiacese. 

Walthe'ria America'na. A plant 
of Surinam employed as a febrifuge. 

Walthe'ria Douradin'ha. A plant 
of Brazil, used in diseases of the chest 
and in venereal affections. 

Warm-blood'ed. Applied to mam¬ 
mals and birds, which have a twofold 
circulation —systemic and pulmonic. 

Wart. A small, hard papillary 
growth on the skin. See Verruca. 

Wash. Lotion. 

Washing Soda. Crude carbonate 
of sodium. 

Wast'ing. Atrophy; emaciation. 
See also Tabes and Consumption. 

Wa'ter. Symbol. TI.,0. A liquid 


which covers the greater part of the 
earth’s surface, and forms an essential 
constituent of all organic matter. When 
absolutely pure, which it never is in 
nature, it is colorless, transparent, in¬ 
sipid, inodorous, and almost incompress¬ 
ible. It has its maximum density at 
392° F., becomes a solid (ice) at 32° 
F., and vaporizes (steamj at 212° F. 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 
It is the best of diluents, and useful 
as a remedial agent in the form of 
baths, as a diuretic, refrigerant, etc. 
The term aqua is variously employed 
to denote liquor, elixir, spirit, solution, 
etc. W. Bed, hydrostatic bed ; a large 
rubber sack filled, or nearly filled, with 
water. W. Blebs, pemphigus. W. 
Braxy, a disease of animals (especial¬ 
ly sheep) characterized by effusion of 
blood into the peritoneal cavity. W. 
on the Brain, hydrocephalus. W. 
Brash, pyrosis ; water-pang. A form 
of indigestion, with vomiting into the 
mouth of a thin, sour, acrid liquid. W., 
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Calcareous. (See Mineral Water.) 
W. of Cotunnius, the perilymph or 
fluid surrounding the membranous laby¬ 
rinth of the internal ear. W. Cure, hy¬ 
dropathy. W. Cushion, a small rubber 
sack containing water. It is made in va¬ 
rious shapes. W. Dressing, a method 
of treating wounds praised by Liston. 
Continuous irrigation was very pop¬ 
ular in compound fractures before the 
introduction of antiseptic methods. W.- 
fiag, Iris pseudacorus. W. Glass, the 
silicate of sodium or potassium ; sol- ' 
uble glass. W., Hard, contains cal¬ 
cium and magnesium salts. Does not 
form a lather with soap. W. Hem¬ 
lock, Cicuta aquatica. W. of Hy¬ 
dration, water which added to an 
oxide produces a hydrated oxide. W-s, 
Mineral, waters of natural springs im¬ 
pregnated with solid substances and 
often with gases. They are used in 
medicine internally and for bathing. 
Their temperature varies, many being 
hot. (See Mineral Water.) W. 
Pepper, Polygonum hydropiper. W., 
Potable, that which is suitable for 
drinking. W. Radish, Sisymbrium 
nasturtium. W., Rain, aqua plu- 
vialis. The purest natural water. It 
contains traces of atmospheric air, 
nitric acid, and nitrous acid. Snow 
water contains no gases in solution. 
W., River, aqua fluvialis. Orig¬ 
inates mostly in springs, and is aug¬ 
mented by rain water, and usually con¬ 
tains organic matter in solution and 
suspension. W., Sea, aqua marina. 
Is salt, acid, and bitter to the taste, 
and has a characteristic odor. In 1000 
grains of sea-water are found the fol¬ 
lowing ingredients : Water, 962 grains ; 
chloride of sodium, 27.1 grains ; chloride 
of magnesium, 5.4 grains ; chloride of 
potassium, 4 grains; bromide of mag¬ 
nesia, 1 grain ; sulphate of magnesia, 
1.2 grains; sulphate of lime, .8 grain ; 
carbonate of lime, .1 grain. W., Selt¬ 
zer, a purgative water containing car¬ 
bonic acid, the carbonates of sodium 
and magnesium, and chloride of sodium. 
W., Soft, contains little or no mineral 
salts in solution. W., Spring, aqua ; 


fontana. Rain water which has filtered 
through the soil. It contains but little 
organic matter, but much mineral mat¬ 
ter, the nature of the mineral matter 
depending on the nature of the soil it 
has traversed. W.-strapping, the 
dressing of ulcers with linen strips 
soaked in cold water. W., Tar, in- 
fusum picis liquid*; a remedy made 
by stirring tar in water and decanting. 
W., Well, a variety of spring water, 
but liable to contain impurities from 
stagnation and surface drainage. 

Watt. The unit of electrical energy. 

Wax. A name applied to various 
substances, of which bees’-wax is the 
type. See Cera and Cerumen. 

Wax, Japanese. A vegetable wax 
produced by Rhus succedaneum, used 
as a substitute for bees’-wax. 

Wax-Ker'nels. The popular name 
for irritated submaxillary glands. 

Waxy Degeneration. Amyloid 
degeneration. 

Way. Passage. Applied to various 
canals. 

Ways, Diges'tive. Prim* vi*. 
The series of hollow organs of digestion 
from mouth to rectum. 

Ways, Sec'ond. Secund* vi*. 
The chyliferous vessels, the lymphatics, 
and the blood-vessels. 

Wean'ing. Weening. Cessation 
of suckling. Ablactation. 

Weber. Ampdre. 

Weight. The amount of force neces¬ 
sary to apply to a body in order to neu¬ 
tralize the attraction of gravity upon it. 
The vertical pressure of a body due to 
gravity. W., Absolute, weight of a 
body in a vacuum. W., Apparent, 
weight of a body in air. W., Atbm'ic, 
a term applied to the number express¬ 
ing the proportions by weight in which 
the element is normal in regard to its 
capacity for heat, hydrogen being as¬ 
sumed as the unit for comparison with 
the others. W., Specific, specific grav¬ 
ity. The weight of a body compared 
with the weight of an equal hulk of 
another substance taken as a standard. 
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Weights and Measures. See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Weil’s Disease. An acute infec¬ 
tious febrile affection attended with 
jaundice, the fever having a typical 
course of eight or ten days, and some¬ 
what resembling typhoid fever. 

Welk. A non-suppurating tuber¬ 
cular cutaneous protuberance. 

Wen. An encysted tumor; a se¬ 
baceous cyst. 

Wet Brain. A term applied to the 
excessive serosity of the brain or its 
membranes, which has been observed 
in those who have died of chronic al¬ 
coholism. 

Wheal. Pomphus. A streak, stripe, 
or cutaneous ridge or elevation, such as 
is raised upon the body by the stroke 
of a rod or whip. Wheals are espe¬ 
cially observed in urticaria. 

Wheat. Triticum ; tritici semina. 

Wheezing. Asthmatic respiration. 

Whelk. Welk. 

Whey, hwa. Serum lactis. The 
fluid part of milk which remains after 
the curd has been separated. 

Whis'key. Spiritus frumenti. A 
liquid obtained from fermented grain 
by means of distillation, and contain¬ 
ing from 45 to 50 per cent, of alcohol. 
It is most frequently distilled from rye, 
but also from corn and wheat. See 
table under Wine. 

White Arsenic. Arsenious acid. 

White Blis'ters. “ Burnt holes 
pemphigus gangrenosus. 

White Gum. Strophulus albidus. 

White Lead. Ceruse ; carbonate 
of lead. 

White Leg. Milk leg; phlegmasia 
dolens. 

White Lep'rosy. Lepra. 

White Precipitate. A compound 
formed by the addition of ammonia to 
a solution of mercuric chloride; em¬ 
ployed externally in certain skin affec¬ 
tions. 

White Substance of Schwann. 


A white substance forming an interior 
lining of the nerve-tube. See Nerve. 

White Swell'ing. Hydrarthrus; 
hydrarthrosis. 

White Vit'riol. Sulphate of zinc. 
See Vitriol. 

Whites. A vulgar name for leu- 
corrhoea.* 

Whitlow. Panaris ; onychia; par¬ 
onychia ; periphalangeal cellulitis. See 
Paronychia. 

Whoop'ing Cough. Pertussis. 

Wild-fire. Erysipelas. 

Wild-fire Rash. Erysipelas. 

Wild Lichen. Lichen ferus. 

Wil'lis, Chords of. Small, white 
fibrous bands crossing the superior lon¬ 
gitudinal sinus of the brain. 

WiPlis, Circle of. See Circle. 

Wind-drop'sy. Tympanites. Also, 
emphysema. 

Windpipe. The larynx and trachea. 

Wine. (Lat.) The alcoholic fer¬ 
mented juice of the grape ; also vinum , 
or solution of a drug in wine. (See 
Vinum.) The following table shows 
the amount of alcohol (sp. gr. 0.825) 
by measure in various wines, liquors, 
etc.: 


Ale. 

. 5.56 

to 

8.88 

Beer. 

. 1.28 

to 

8.88 

Brandy. 



53.39 

Burgundy. 

.. 10.10 

to 

14.57 

Champagne (mean)... 

. 


12.61 

Cider. 

5 

to 

10 

Claret. . 

. 12.01 

to 

17.11 

Gin. 



51.60 

Grape-wine (mean)... 



18.65 

Hock. 

. 9.50 

to 

12.08 

Madeira. 

. 19.24 

to 

24.42 

Port. 

19 

to 

25.83 

Rum. 



53.68 

Sherry. 

. 18.25 

to 

19.81 

Whiskey. 

. 53.90 

to 

54.32 


Wine Vinegar, wine which has un¬ 
dergone the acetous fermentation. 

Wine Whey, a liquid prepared by 
adding wine to boiling milk and sep¬ 
arating the curd by straining. 

Wing-shaped. Aliform; pterygoid. 

Wins'low, Por'amen of. An open- 
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ing of communication between the 
greater and lesser sacs of the peri¬ 
toneum. See Foramen. 

Winslow, Ligament of. The pos¬ 
terior ligament of the knee-joint. See 
Ligament. 

Win'tergreen. Gaultheria. 

Wir'sung, Canal of. Wirsung’s 
duct; the pancreatic duct. 

Wis'dom Teeth. Dentes sapient ix ; 
the last molar teeth. See Tooth. 

Witch Hazel. Hamamelis. 

Witch-meal. The sporules of va¬ 
rious species of Lycopodium. Vegeta¬ 
ble sulphur. 

Withering. Wasting; atrophy. 

Wolf'fian Bod'ies. False kidneys. 
Two temporary embryonic glandular 
organs of mesoblastic origin, and sit¬ 
uated in the lumbar region of the 
foetus, in structure somewhat resem¬ 
bling the adult kidney. 

Wolf'fian Ducts. The excretory 
ducts of the Wolffian bodies in the 
male persisting and being converted 
the vas deferens. 

Wolf’s Bane. Aconitum napellus. 

Womb. Uterus. 

Wood-Naphtha. Methylic alco¬ 
hol ; pyroxylic spirit; wood-spirit; hy¬ 
drated oxide of methyl. 

Woods. “ The woods applied to 
sarsaparilla, guaiac, sassafras, and meze- 
reon. 

Wools, Holmgren’s. A number 
of skeins of wool of different colors, 
used for testing color-vision. 

Wool-sorter’s Disease. Anthrax. 

Woora'ra. Curare; wooraly; a toxic 
bitter extract obtained from several 
species of Stryclmos. See Curare. 

Worm. A spiral metallic pipe, a 
part of the apparatus of distillation or 
still. A generic name for certain par¬ 


asitic animals of the human body. See 
Entozoa. 

Worm Tea. An infusion of spi- 
gelia-root, senna, manna, and savine. 

Wor'mian Bones. Ossa Wormiana ; 
ossa triquetra; small supernumerary 
bones in the cranial sutures. 

Worm'wood. Artemisia Absin¬ 
thium, of tonic properties. See Ab¬ 
sinth. 

Wort. An infusion of malt; has 
been recommended in scurvy. Also, 
an herb. 

Wound. (Lat. vulnus.) A violent 
solution of continuity of soft parts. 
Wounds may be of various kinds, as 
contused or bruised, incised or cut, lace¬ 
rated or torn, punctured, poisoned, gun¬ 
shot. etc. 

Wound Balsam. Compound tinc¬ 
ture of benzoin. 

Wrinkled. Rugose. 

Wris'berg, Car'tilages of. Cunei¬ 
form cartilages of the larynx. See 
Cartilage. 

Wris'berg, Nerves of. The lesser 
internal cutaneous nerve of the arm. 
See Nerve. 

Wrist, rist. Carpus; the part con¬ 
necting the forearm and the hand, the 
bones entering into its formation being 
the scaphoid, semilunar, cuneiform, pisi¬ 
form, trapezium, trapezoid, os magnum, 
and unciform. 

Wrist'-drop. Paralysis of the ex¬ 
tensor muscles of the hand, as in lead¬ 
poisoning. 

Writer’s Cramp. Scrivener’s palsy; 
incoordination of the muscles of the 
hand from excessive writing. See 
Spasm, Writer’s. 

Wry Neck. Torticollis ; a distor¬ 
tion consisting of involuntary fixed in¬ 
clination of the head to one side and 
somewhat forward. 
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X. 

[Note.—I nitial * always has the sound of 2.] 


Xanthelas'ma. (Gr. ZavOos, “ yel¬ 
low, 1 ’ and k'Xaapa ,“ lamina.”) Xantho¬ 
ma. A yellow lamina, commonly met 
with in the skin of the eyelids ( xan¬ 
thelasma palpebarum). Yitiligoidea. 

Xan'thie. (Gr. savdos, “ yellow.”) 
Of a yellow color. 

Xan'thic Ox'Ide. Xanthin. 

Xan'thin. (Gr.cai/ 0 « 9 ,“ yellow.”) A 
leucomaine widely distributed through¬ 
out the animal tissues, and found nor¬ 
mally in the urine. 

Xantho-ereatinine. A poisonous 
leucomaine found in muscle. 

Xanthoder'ma. (Gr. gavOo$, “ yel¬ 
low,” and dip/ia, “ skin.”) Xantho- 
chroia. Yellowness of the skin. 

Xanthokyan'opy. Color-blindness 
in which only yellow and blue are cor¬ 
rectly distinguished. 

Xantho'ma. (Gr. ga^Oos, “ yellow,’ 
and suffix - oma , “ morbid state.”) Xan¬ 
thelasma ; vitiligoidea. Yellowish tu¬ 
bercles of neoplastic growth. 

Xanthopath'ia. (Gr. ZavOos, “ yel¬ 
low,” and ndOos, “ disease.”) Morbid 
cutaneous yellowness. 

Xan'thophyll. (Gr. “ yel¬ 

low,” and <puM<>v, “leaf.”) The yellow 
coloring-matter of plants, which in au¬ 
tumn replaces the chlorophyll of leaves. 
Yellow variety of chromophyll. 

Xan'thoproteic Reaction. A deep 
orange color produced by boiling pro- 
teides with nitric acid and adding am¬ 
monia. 

Xanthop'sia. (Gr. ZavOo?, “ yel¬ 
low,” and “ sight.”) Yellow 

vision; a subjective symptom occa¬ 
sionally accompanying deep jaundice 
and poisoning by santonin. 

Xanthorrhi'za. Yellow root. The 
name for the root of Xanthorrhiza 
apiifolia, a plant of the natural order 
Ranunculacese. It is a bitter tonic. 

Xanthorrhce'a. (Gr. £av06$, “ yel¬ 


low,” and p£(o, to “ flow.”) A genus 
of Australian plants called grass gum 
tree. They yield a fragrant resin. 

Xantho'sis. (Gr. c av06$, “ yellow,” 
and suffix -osis. “ condition.”) Yellow 
discoloration of the skin. 

Xan'thous. (Gr. ZavOos, “ yellow.”) 
Of a yellow color. 

Xanthox'ylin. The active prin¬ 
ciple of Xanthoxylum piperitum. be¬ 
lieved to be of value as a stomachic 
tonic in atonic dyspepsia. 

Xanthox'ylum, Xanthox'ylon, 
or Zanthox'ylum. (Gr. “ yel¬ 

low,” and ZuAov, “ wood.”) A genus 
of shrubs or trees of the natural order 
Rutacese, including a large number of 
species, natives of China, Japan, India, 
the United States, etc. Also the name 
for the bark of the Xanthoxylum frax- 
ineum and Xanthoxylum Carolinianum. 
In its effects it resembles guaiac and 
mezereon, and is employed in rheu¬ 
matic affections. 

Xanthox'ylum America'num. 

Xanthoxylum fraxineum. The prickly 
ash or toothache tree. A shrub, the 
bark, leaves, and pods of which are 
aromatic and pungent. It is a native 
of the Northern United States. 

Xanthox'ylum C&ribae'um. A 
West Indian shrub reputed to be febri¬ 
fugal. 

Xanthox'ylum C &r olinia 'num. 

A small tree of the Southern United 
States. The bark is stimulant. 

Xanthox'ylum Cla'va Her'culis. 
A West Indian tree, the properties of 
which are powerfully stimulant and 
sialagogue. 

Xanthox'ylum Nit'Idum. A small 
tree of China, believed to be febrifugal. 

Xanthox'ylum Piper'itum. A 

native of Japan, bearing an aromatic 
and pungent fruit called Japan pepper. 

Xanthu'ria. (Gr. ZavOos, “ yellow,” 1 
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and oupov , “ urine.”) A condition of 
the system and urine in which the 
latter deposits xanthin. 

Xenogen'esis. (Gr. glvo?, “ for¬ 
eign,” and yiveois, “ production.’’) Het¬ 
erogenesis. 

Xenome'nia. (Gr. sivos, “foreign,” 
and p.T)v£?, “ menses.”) Vicarious men¬ 
struation. 

Xera'sia. (Gr. fypo?, “ dry.”) Mor¬ 
bid dryness of the hair. 

Xeroder'ma. (Gr. “ dry,” 

and dippa, “ skin.”) Dryness of the 
skin. A parched state of the skin due 
to a diminution of the secretion of the 
sebiparous organs. Ichthyosis. 

XSrophthal'mia. (Gr. sypoq, “dry,” 
and 6<p0akp6<z, “ eye.”) Xerosis of the 
conjunctiva. Conjunctival induration. 
An inflammation of the eye without 
discharge. 


Xerosto'mia. Dryness of the 
mouth. 

Xiphister'num. Ensiform carti¬ 
lage. 

Xi'phoid. (Gr. £i<po<z, “ sword,” and 
e7<5o9, “ resemblance.”) Sword-like; the 
Gr. equivalent of the Lat. ensiform. 
X. Car'tilage, xiphoid process; the 
cartilage of the sternum. (See Car¬ 
tilage.) X. Lig'ament. See Lig¬ 
ament. 

Xyloid. (Gr. t-uXov, “ wood.” and 
eldo$, “ resemblance.”) Ligniform. lle- 
sembling wood. 

Xyloi'din. (From the same.) A 
combustible precipitate, a white pow¬ 
der obtained from the action of strong 
nitric acid on starch. 

Xy'lol. (Gr. guXov, “ wood.”) Xy¬ 
lene ; dimethyl-benzene. Formula, 
C a H 10 . A hydrocarbon resembling ben¬ 
zine ; sometimes used in the treatment 
of variola. 


Y. 


Yam. The esculent root or tuber 
of several species of Dioscorea ; sweet 
potato. 

Yava Skin. A name given to Ele¬ 
phantiasis Arahum , or Barbadoes leg. 

Yawning. Deep inspiration ; gap¬ 
ing. Pandiculation. 

Yaws. An African name for fram- 
bcesia; on the American coast it is called 
pian. 

Yeast. A substance consisting of 
masses of the minute plant Saccharo- 
myces cerevisise found chiefly in sac¬ 
charine solutions. It is the cause of 
alcoholic fermentation, breaking up the 
sugar into carbonic acid and alcohol. 
Y. Plant, Saccharomyces cerevisise. Y. 
Poultice, an external application con¬ 
sisting of flour paste, in which fermen¬ 
tation is induced by the addition of 
yeast.. 


Yelk. Yolk. 

Yellow Fever. An epidemic dis¬ 
ease with high fever, jaundice, black 
vomit, etc. See Fever. 

Yellow Gum. Icterus infantum, 
or mild jaundice of infants. 

Yellow Spot. Macula lutea of 
the retina. 

Yellow Wash. Corrosive subli¬ 
mate and lime-water, used as a lotion 
for ulcers. 

Yolk. Yelk. The ovum divested 
of envelopes; the contents of the vitel¬ 
line membrane. The yellow mass in 
the eggs of birds. 

Youk. Scabies. Psora. 

Youth. Adolescence. 

Yt'trium. A rare, dark-gray metal 
which does not occur in a free state. 
The base of yttria. 
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z. 


Ze'a. A genus of plants of the nat¬ 
ural order Graminacese , including sev¬ 
eral species natives of South America. 

Ze'a Mays. Maize or Indian corn. 
An American plant of the natural or¬ 
der Graminacese. 

Ze'ro. The cipher or numeral 0, 
employed between the ascending and 
descending numbers in a scale. The 
basic point of thermometric gradua¬ 
tion ; in the Centigrade and Reaumur 
scales zero represents the freezing-point 
of water, and in the Fahrenheit 32° be¬ 
low such point. See Thermometer. 

Zinc. Zn. Atomic weight, 65 ; spe¬ 
cific gravity, 7.72. A bluish-white metal 
of lead-like lustre, becoming liquid at 
773° F. Soluble in dilute acids, with 
evolution of hydrogen. Many of the 
zinc salts are used in medicine, both 
internally and externally. All are irri¬ 
tant poisons in large doses; in small 
doses they are astringent, and are 
thought to be slightly tonic. Ex¬ 
ternally they are astringent. 

Zinci Acetas. Acetate of zinc; used 
in solution as an astringent lotion. Z. 
Bromidum, bromide of zinc; occa¬ 
sionally employed in the treatment 
of epilepsy. Z. Carbonas Prsecipi- 
tatus, precipitated carbonate of zinc; 
used as an astringent protective in ul¬ 
cers. Z. Chloridum, chloride of zinc; 
an astringent, escharotic, and antisep¬ 
tic. Z. Iodidum, iodide of zinc; sel¬ 
dom employed. Z. Oxidum, oxide of 
zinc ; with benzoinated lard constitutes 
one of the most largely used mildly as¬ 
tringent ointments. Z. Phospbidum, 
phosphide of zinc ; used as a substitute 
for phosphorus, which it resembles in ac¬ 
tion. Z. Sulphas, sulphate of zinc; 
an astringent, emetic, and, in large 
doses, a violent poison. Z. Sulpho- 
carbolas, sulphocarbolate of zinc, an 
antiseptic and astringent salt freely 
soluble in water. Z. Valerianas, va¬ 
lerianate of zinc. Used as an anti- 
spasmodic and nerve tonic. 


Zincoid'. The zinc or positive plate 
of a galvanic battery. 

Zin'glber, gen. Zingib'eris. (Gr. 
Ziyylftspcs.) A Linnaean genus of the 
natural order Zingiberacese. Also the 
name for the rhizome of the Zingiber 
officinale. It is a pleasant stimulant 
and carminative. 

Zin'giber Offigina'le. Amomum 
Zingiber or ginger-plant. A plant em¬ 
ployed in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, etc., 
and also as a condiment. It is a native 
of India. 

Zinn, Capsule of. Zonula, ciliaris; 
ciliary zone ; a little ring on the vitreous 
membrane of the eye for receiving the 
crystalline lens. Suspensory ligament 
of the crystalline. Z., Zone of, the 
suspensory ligament of the crystalline 
lens. 

Zoanthro'pla. (Gr. Cwoy, “ ani¬ 
mal,” and avOpwxos, man.”) A form 
of monomania in which a patient im¬ 
agines himself metamorphosed into an 
animal. 

Zoiat'rica. (Gr. C<Sov, “ animal,” and 
iarpeta, “ medical treatment.”) Veter¬ 
inary. 

Zo'ism. (Gr. Z<pov ,“ animal.”) Ani¬ 
mality ; the process or phenomena of 
animal life. 

Zona. Herpes zoster. Z. Pellucida, 
the«external investment of the ovum; 
vitelline membrane. 

Zone. A band of the surface of 
the earth parallel to the equator. Z. 
of Zinn, the suspensory ligament of 
the lens of the eye. 

Zonu'la. A small belt or zone; 
zonule. Z. Ciliaris, the delicate vas¬ 
cular membrane connecting the margin 
of the retina with the lens. 

Zonu'le. A small belt or zone. Z. 
of .Zinn, zone of Zinn. 

Zoobiol'ogy. (Gr. Z<pov, “ animal,” 
/3m?, “ life,” and /.oyo$, “ discourse.”) 
Animal physiology. 

Zooche'mia. Animal chemistry.' 
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Zoog'eny. (Gr. fa/ov, “ animal,” 
and yewaui , to “ generate.”) Animal 
generation. 

Zooglce'a. (Gr. Zipov, “ animal,” 
and yAoca, “glue.”) A term applied to 
a mass of microbes in a gluey sub¬ 
stance. 

Zoog'ony. (Gr. £<pov, “ animal,” 
and yovy, “generation.”) The bearing 
of living young ; viviparous generation. 

Zoog'raphy. (Gr. £<pov, “ animal,” 
and ypayeiv, “ to write.”) A description 
of animals ; natural history of animals. 

Zool'ogy. The department of nat¬ 
ural history which treats of the nature, 
form, and classification of animals. 

Zoon'omy. (Gr. C«iw, “ animal,” 
and v6p.o?, “law.”) The science of the 
laws of organic life. 

Zo'ophyte. (Gr. £<So>/, “ animal,” 
and <puTov , “ plant.”) A plant-like ani¬ 
mal. 

Zo'ospores. (Gr. £<3«v, “ animal,” 
and (TTTDpd , “ seed.”) Zoosporus ; ap¬ 
plied to the spores of certain Algse 
which possess spontaneous motion. 

Zoot'omy. (Gr. “ animal,” 

and ropy}, “ section.”) The anatomy or 
dissection of the lower animals. 

Zos'ter. (Gr. ZwffTyjp, “ girdle.”) 
Herpes zoster; shingles. 

Zumom'eter. An instrument to 
determine the degree to which fermen¬ 


tation has proceeded in fermenting liq¬ 
uors. 

Zygapoph'ysis. (From Gr. £uyo$> 
“junction,” and apophysis .) Articular 
process ; process of a vertebra by which 
it is connected with the adjoining ver¬ 
tebra. 

Zygo'ma. (Gr. Zuyo?, “ yoke.”) 
The cheek-bone ; an arch formed by the 
temporo-malar articulation. 

Zygomat'ic. Pertaining to the 
zygoma. Z. Fossa, an irregular cav¬ 
ity situated below the zygoma. (See 
Fossa.) Z. Muscles. (See Muscle.) 
Z. Process. See Process. 

Zygophylla'ceae, zi-go-fil-la-she-e. 
The name of a widely-distributed nat¬ 
ural order of exogenous plants, includ¬ 
ing the Guaiacum or Lignum vitse. 

Zyme. Ferment. 

Zym'ogen. (Gr. “ leaven,” 

“ ferment,” and yewdu>, to “ produce.”) 
A neutral substance found in the pan¬ 
creas, from which the ferment trypsin 
is produced. 

Zymol'ogy. (Gr. Cb/xi;, “ leaven,” 
and Xoyos, “ discourse.”) Science of 
fermentation. 

Zymot'ic. Pertaining to disease- 
producing microorganisms or to fer¬ 
mentation. Z. Diseases, diseases pro¬ 
duced by specific microbes, including 
probably all epidemic and contagious 
diseases. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. 



Trov grains. 

Scruples. 

Drachms. 

Troy ounces. 

Pound. 

Metric equivalents. 
Grammes. 

gr. 20 = 

9 i 




1.295 

60 = 

3 = 

3 1 



3.885 

480 = 

24 = 

8 

= l 1 


31.08 

5760 = 

288 = 

96 

= 12 = 

lb 1 = 

372.96 



AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 



Troy grains. 

Drachms. 


Ounces. Pound. 

Metric equivalents. 
Grammes. 

gr. 27.34375 

= dr. 1 



= 

1.7705 

437.5 

= 16 

= 

OZ. 1 

= 

28.328 

7000. 

= 256 

= 

16 = 

lb 1 = 

453.25 


apothecaries’ 

(wine) measure. 


Minims. 

Fluid rachms. 

Fluidounces. 

Pints. 

Gallon. 

ff\, 60 

= 1 


3 1 



480 

= 8 

= 



7680 

= ' 128 

= 

16 = 

01 


61440 

= 1024 

= 

128 = 

8 

= C. 1 

RELATION 

OF MEASURES 

OF U. S. 

PHARMACOPCEIA TO CUBIC MEASURE. 


1 gallon 

1 pint 

1 fluidounce 

— 

231.0 

cubic inches. 



= 

28.875 

cubic inches. 



= 

1.80468 cubic inches. 



1 fluidrachm 


0.22558 cubic inch. 

. f 


1 minim 

= 

0.00375 cubic inch. 




IMPERIAL MEASURE. 



Minims. 

Fluidrachms. 

Fluidounces. 

Pints. 

Gallon. 

60 

= 1 




480 

= 8 

= 1 



9600 

160 

= 20 =■ 

1 


76800 

1280 

=r 160 = 

8 

= 1 

TABLE 

FOR CONVERTING 

APOTHECARIES’ INTO 

IMPERIAL 

MEASURE. 


apothecaries’ measure. imperial measure. 




Pints. 

Fluidounces. 

Fluidrachms. 

Minims. 

1 minim 

= 




1.04 

1 fluidrachm 

= 



1 

2.5 

1 fluidounce 

= 


1 

0 

20 

1 pint 

= 


16 

5 

18 

1 gallon 

— 

6 

13 

2 

23 


47 
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TABLE FOR CONVERTING IMPERIAL INTO APOTHECARIES’ MEASURE. 


IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


APOTHECARIES 

MEASURE. 


1 minim = 

1 fluidrachm = 
1 fluidounce = 

Gallon. 

Pints. 

Fluidounces. 

Fluidrachms. 

7 

Minims. 

0.96 

58 

41 

1 pint = 


1 

3 

1 

38 

1 gallon = 

1 

1 

9 

5 

8 


RELATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Minims. 

6067.2238 
505.6019 
63.2002 
21.0667 
1.0533 

Grains. 

58328.8862 
7291.1107 
455.6944 
56.9618 
0.9493 


1 pound = 

0.7900031 pint 

1 ounce = 

1.0533376 fluidounces 

1 drachm = 

1.0533376 fluidrachms 

1 scruple 


1 grain 


1 gallon = 

10.1265427 pounds 

1 pint = 

1.2658178 pounds 

1 fluidounce = 

0.9493633 ounce 

1 fluidrachm == 

0.9493633 drachm 

1 minim 



APPROXIMATE VALUE OF DOMESTIC MEASURES. 


Tea-cup = f^iv. 

Wine-glass = f$ij. 


Tablespoon 

Teaspoon 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The metre, or unit of length, at 32° F., = 
The litre, or unit of capacity, = 

The gramme, or unit of weight, = 


39.370432 inches. 

33.816 fluidounces. 
15.43234874 troy grains. 


METRIC MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


1 myriametre = 10,000 metres. 

1 kilometre = 1,000 metres. 

1 hectometre = 100 metres. 

1 decametre = 10 metres. 

1 metre = ten millionth part of a quarter of meridian of earth. 

1 decimetre =• tenth part of 1 metre, or 0.1 metre. 

1 centimetre = hundredth part of 1 metre, or 0.01 metre. 

1 millimetre = thousandth part of 1 metre, or 0.001 metre. 


Millimetre (mm.) 
Centimetre (cm.) 
Decimetre (dm.) 

English inches. 

= .03937 

= .39370 

= 3.93704 

Miles. 

Rods. 

Yards. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Metre (m.) 

= 39.37043 

= 0 

0 

1 

0 

3.370 

Decametre (Dm.) 

= 393.70432 

= 0 

0 

10 

2 

9.704 

Hectometre (Hm.) 

= 3937.04320 

= 0 

0 

109 

1 

1.043 

Kilometre (Km.) 

= 39370.43200 

= 0 

160 

213 

1 

10.432 

Myriametre (Mm.) 

= 393704.32000 

= 6 

40 

156 

0 

8.320 
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1 myrialitre 
1 kilolitre 
1 hectolitre 
1 decalitre 
1 litre 
1 decilitre 
1 centilitre 
1 millilitre 

Millilitre (c.c.) 

Centilitre (cl.) 

Decilitre (dl.) 

Litre (1.) 

Decalitre (Dl.) 

Hectolitre (HI.) 

Kilolitre (Kl.) 

Myrialitre (Ml.) 


METRIC MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

10 cubic metres, or the measure of 10 milliers of water. 

1 cubic metre, or the measure of 1 millier of water. 

100 cubic decimetres, or the measure of 1 quintal of water. 

10 cubic decimetres, or the measure of 1 myriagramme of water. 
1 cubic decimetre, or the measure of 1 kilogramme of water. 
100 cubic centimetres, or the measure of 1 hectogramme of water. 
10 cubic centimetres, or the measure of 1 decagramme of water. 

1 cubic centimetre, or the measure of 1 gramme of water. 


English Cubic Inches. Apothecaries’ Measure. 

= .061028 = 16.2318 minims. 


.610280 

6.102800 

61.028000 

610.280000 

6102.800000 

61028.000000 

610280.000000 


2.7053 fluidrachms. 
3.3816 fluidounces. 
2.1135 pints. 

2.6419 gallons. 


English. 


Tons. Hhds. Wine Gals. Pints. 

0 0 0 2.1133 


0 

0 

1 

10 


26.419 

12.19 

58.9 


5.1352 


METRIC WEIGHTS. 


1 myriagramme 
1 kilogramme 
1 hectogramme 
1 decagramme 
1 gramme 
1 decigramme 
1 centigramme 
1 milligramme 


10,000 grammes. 
1,000 grammes. 
100 grammes 


= w 


10 grammes. 

veight of 1 cubic centimetre of water, 
enth part of 1 gramme, or 0.1 gramme. 
Hundredth part of 1 gramme, nr 0.01 
thousandth part of 1 gramme, 



Troy grains. 




Milligramme (mg.) 

= .0154 




Centigramme (eg.) 

= .1543 




Decigramme (dg.) 

= 1.5432 




Gramme (Gm.) 

== 15.4323 

ft> (troy) 

3 

3 Gr. 

Decagramme (Dg.) 

= 154.3224 

= 0 

0 

2 34.3 

Hectogramme (Hg.) 

= 1543.2348 

= 0 

3 

1 43.2 

Kilogramme (Kg.) 

= 15432.3487 

= 2 

8 

1 12.3 

Myriagramme (Mg.) 

= 154323.4874 

= 26 

9 

4 3.4 

VALUE OF AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHTS AND IMPERIAL MEASURES 

IN METRICAL 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


t 

Avoirdupois Weights. 

Metrical Weights. 

Imperial Measures. 


Metrical Measures. 

1 pound = 

453.5925 grammes. 

1 gallon 

= 

4.543487 litres. 

1 ounce = 

28.3495 

1 pint 

= 

0.567936 litre. 

1 grain = 

0.0648 gramme. 

1 fiuidounce 

=r 

0.028396 “ 



1 fluidrachm 

= 

0.003549 “ 



1 minim 

= 

0.000059 “ 

COMPARATIVE VALUES OF STANDARD 

AND METRIC MEASURES 

OF LENGTH. 


Inches. Centimetres. 

Inches. 

Centimetres. 

Inches. 

Millimetres. 

Inches. 

Millimetres. 

12 

= 30.48 

6 

= 15.24 

1 

25 

= 1.00 

t 

= 15.85 

11 

= 27.94 

5 

= 12.70 

1 

T2 

= 2.11 

2 

3 

= 16.92 

10 

= 25.40 

4 

= 10.16 

1 

8 

= 3.17 

t 

= 19.05 

9 

= 22.86 

3 

= 7.62 

1 

T 

= 6.35 

f 

= 21.15 

8 

= 20.32 

2 

= 5.08 

1 

= 8.46 

i 

= 22.19 

7 

= 17.78 

1 

= 2.54 

1 

2 

= 12.70 


= 23.28 
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COMPARATIVE VALUES OF APOTHECARIES’ AND METRIC FLUID MEASURES. 


Minims. 

Cubic 

Centimetres. 

Minims. Centimetres. 

Fluid- 

ounces. 


Cubic 

Centimetres. 

Fluid- 

ounces. 


Cubic 

Centimetres. 

1 

_ 

0.06 

25 = 

1.54 

i 

_ 

30.00 1 

21 

_ 

621.00 

2 

— 

0.12 

30 = 

1.90 

2 

= 

59.20 

22 


650.00 

3 

= 

0.18 

35 = 

2.16 

3 

= 

89.00 

23 

= 

680.00 

4 

= 

0.24 

40 = 

2.50 

4 

= 

118.40 

24 

= 

710.00 

5 

2= 

0.30 

45 = 

2.80 

5 

= 

148.00 

25 

= 

740.00 

6 

— 

0.36 

50 = 

3.08 

6 

= 

178.00 

26 

= 

769.00 

7 

= 

0.42 

55 = 

3.40 

7 

— 

207.00 

27 

= 

798.50 

8 

= 

0.50 

Fluid- 


8 


236.00 

28 

= 

828.00 

9 

= 

0.55 

drachms. 


9 

= 

266.00 

29 

= 

858.00 

10 

.= 

0.60 

1 = 

3.75 

10 

= 

295.70 

30 

= 

887.25 

11 

= 

0.68 

n = 

4.65 

11 

= 

325.25 

31 

= 

917.00 

12 

= 

0.74 

H = 

5.60 

12 

= 

355.00 

32 

= 

946.00 

13 

— 

0.80 

n = 

6.51 

13 

= 

385.00 

48 


1419.00 

14 

= 

0.85 

2 = 

7.50 

14 

= 

414.00 

56 

= 

1655.00 

15 

— 

0.92 

3 = 

11.25 

15 

= 

444.00 

64 

— 

1892.00 

16 

= 

1.00 

4 = 

15.00 

10 

= 

473.1 1 

72 


2128.00 

17 

== 

1.05 

5 = 

18.50 

17 

= 

503.00 

80 

— 

2365.00 

18 

— 

1.12 

6 = 

22.50 

18 


532.00 

96 

— 

2839.00 

19 

= 

1.17 

7 = 

26.00 

19 

= 

562.00 

112 

= 

3312.00 

20 

= 

1.25 



20 

= 

591.50 

128 

— 

3785.00 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF METRIC FLUID AND apothecaries’ MEASURES. 


Cubic 

Centimetres. 

Fluid- 

ounces. 

Cubic 

Centimetres. 

Fluid- 

ounces. 

Cubic 

Centimetres. 

Fluid- 

drachms. 

Cubic 

Centimetres. 

Minims. 

1000 = 

33.81 

400 = 

13.53 

25 

— 

6.76 

4 

_ 

64.8 

900 = 

30.43 

300 = 

10.14 

10 

= 

2.71 

3 

= 

48.6 

800 = 

27.05 

200 = 

6.76 

9 

=r 

2.43 

2 

— 

32.4 

700 = 

23.67 

100 = 

3.38 

8 

= 

2.16 

l 3 

= 

10.00 

600 = 

20.29 

75 = 

2.53 

7 

= 

1.89 

0.09 

=. 

1.46 

500 = 

16.90 

50 = 

1.69 

6 

= 

1.62 

0.07 

— 

1.14 

473 = 

16.00 

30 = 

1.00* 

5 

= 

1.35 

0.05 

= 

0.81 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF METRIC AND APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 


Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

0.0010 

= -fa 

0.065 = 

1.003 

1 

— 

15.43 

100 

_ 

1543.23 

0.0020 

— ih 

0.100 = 

1.543 

2 

= 

30.86 

125 


1929.04 

0.0040 

— i 

— TS 

0.130 = 

2.006 

3 

= 

46.30 

150 

= 

2314.85 

0.0065 

= T(J 

0.150 = 

2.315 

4 

= 

61.73 

175 

—- 

2700.65 

0.0081 

= l 

0.180 = 

2.778 

5 

= 

77.16 

450 

= 

6944.55 

0.0108 

= i 

0.200 = 

3.086 

6 

== 

92.60 

550 

= 

8487.78 

0.0162 

= i 

0.300 = 

4.630 

7 

= 

98.02 

650 

= 

10031.01 

0.0324 

= i 

0.500 = 

7.716 1 

8 

= 

123.46 

750 

— 

11574.26 

0.0486 


0.700 = 

10.803 

9 

= 

138.90 

850 


13117.49 

0.0567 

= i 

0.900 = 

13.890 

10 

= 

154.32 

1000 

= 

15432.35 


1 More accurately, 29.57 cc. 


2 More accurately, 1.01. 


3 More accurately, 16.23. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUES OF APOTHECARIES’ AND METRIC WEIGHT. 


Grains 


Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Drachms. 

Grammes. 


_ 

0.00065 

1 = 

0.065 

24 = 

1.55 

1 

_ 

3.9 


— 

0.00101 

2 = 

0.130 

25 = 

1.62 

2 

= 

7.8 


= 

0.00108 

3 = 

0.195 

26 = 

1.70 

3 

= 

11.65 

l 


0.00130 

4 = 

0.260 

27 = 

1.75 

4 

z= 

15.50 

1 

== 

0.00135 

5 = 

0.324 

28 = 

1.82 

5 

= 

19.40 

1 

— 

0.00162 

6 = 

0.400 

29 = 

1.87 

6 

= 

23.30 

TZ 


0.00180 

7 = 

0.460 

30 = 

1.95 

7 

= 

27.20 

TZ 

= 

0.00202 

8 = 

0.520 

31 == 

2.00 

Ounces. 


1 

= 

0.00216 

9 = 

0.600 

32 = 

2.10 

1 

= 

31.10 2 


= 

0.00259 

10 = 

0.650 

33 = 

2.16 

2 

= 

62.20 

A 

— 

0.00270 

11 = 

0.715 

34 = 

2.20 

3 

— 

93.30 

1 

= 

0.00324 

12 = 

0.780 

35 - 

2.25 

4 

= 

124.40 

1 

— 

0.00360 

13 = 

0.845 

36 = 

2.30 

5 

=: 

155.50 

tV 

— 

0.00405 

14 = 

0.907 

37 = 

2.40 

6 

= 

186.60 

tV 

= 

0.00432 

15 - 

0.972 

38 = 

2.47 

7 

= 

217.70 

TZ 

— 

0.00540 

Do. 5 = 

1.000 

39 = 

2.55 

8 

= 

248.80 


= 

0.00648 

16 = 

1.040 

40 == 

2.60 

9 

= 

280.00 

i 

— 

0.00810 

17 = 

1.102 

42 = 

2.73 

10 

r= 

311.00 

1 

— 

0.01080 

18 = 

1.160 

44 = 

2.86 

11 

= 

342.14 

1 

— 

0.01296 

19 = 

1.240 

48 = 

3.00 

12 

—■ 

373.23 

1 

=: 

0.01620 

20 = 

1.300 

50 = 

3.25 

14 

— 

435.50 

l 

= 

0.02160 

21 = 

1.360 

52 = 

3.40 

16 


497.60 

1 

— 

0.03240 

22 = 

1.425 

56 = 

3.65 

24 

= 

746.40 

I 

—-- 

0.04860 

23 = 

1.460 

58 = 

3.75 

48 


1492.80 








100 

= 

3110.40 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF AVOIRDUPOIS AND METRIC WEIGHT. 


Avoir. 

Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Avoir. 

Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Avoir. 

Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Avoir. 

Pounds. 

Grammes. 

1 - 

T(> — 

1.772 

5 = 

141.75 

13 = 

368.54 

3 = 

1360.78 

1 — 

3.544 

6 = 

170.10 

14 = 

396.90 

4 = 

1814.37 

1 — 

¥ — 

7.088 

7 = 

198.45 

15 = 

425.25 

5 = 

2267.96 

i = 

14.175 

8 = 

226.80 



6 = 

2727.55 

i = 

28.350 

9 = 

255.15 

Pounds. 


7 = 

3175.14 

2 = 

56.700 

10 = 

283.50 

1 = 

453.60 

8 = 

3628.74 

3 = 

85.050 

11 = 

311.84 

2 = 

v 907.18 

9 =, 

4082.33 

4 = 

113.400 

12 = 

340.20 

2.2 = 

1000.00 

10 - 

4535.92 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF METRIC AND AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

28.35 = 

i 


38 = 

i 

149 

125 = 

4 

179 

600 = 

21 

72 

29 = 

i 

10 

39 = 

i 

164 

150 = 

5 

127 

650 - 

22 

405 

30 = 

i 

25 

40 = 

i 

180 

200 = 

7 

24 

700 = 

24 

303 

31 = 

i 

41 

50 = 

i 

334 

250 = 

8 

358 

750 = 

26 

198 

32 = 

i 

56 

60 = 

2 

50 

300 = 

10 

255 

800 : 

28 

96 

33 = 

i 

72 

70 = 

2 

205 

350 = 

12 

152 

850 = 

29 

429 

34 = 

i 

87 

80 = 

2 

360 

400 = 

14 

48 

900 = 

31 

326 

35 = 

i 

103 

85 = 

3 


450 = 

15 

382 

950 = 

33 

222 

36 

i 

118 

90 = 

3 

76 

500 = 

17 

279 

1000 = 

35 

120 

37 = 

i 

133 

100 = 

3 

230 

550 = 

19 

175 





1 More accurately, 15.432 -|- gr. = 1 gramme. 


2 More accurately, 31.10349 grammes. 
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APPENDIX 


> 

o 

£ 

d 

w 

Q 

< 

*-> 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

i June. 

July. 

. 

d 

p 

h5< 

Sept. 

H 

o 

C 



rH lO 


rH P- 


rH P^ 



T-t 


rH 

CO 


CO 


cc 


CO 

00 


CO 


CO 



o tT 

O 

O CO 

O CO 

O CO 

O CO 

o r- 

O CO 

o co 

O CO 

CO 


CO 

CO 

co 

CO 

co 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 



05 CO 

C5 CO 

05 lO 

C5 to 

05 to 

05 IS) 

05 CO 

05 LO 

05 LO 

05 to 



04 

04 

st 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 


00 lO 

00 04 

CO 04 

OO 

00 

X Hf 

X 

X to 

X 

X rf 

CC' Tf 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

S3 

04 

04 

04 

S3 




P— rH 

Ih CO 

P- CO 

P- CO 

r— co 

t - Tt< 

P- CO 

I'— CO 

co 1 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 


co co 

CO rH 

CO rH 

CO SI 

CO 04 

CO 04 

CO 04 

CO CO 

CO 04 

CO 04 

CO 04 

04 

04 

04 CO 

04 CO 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 


lO 04 

tO O 

1 C o 

tO rH 

tO rH 

LO rH 

tO rH 

IS) S3 

tO rH 


tO rH 

04 

04 

04 CO 

04 04 

04 

04 

04 

S3 

04 

04 

S3 

04 


rH 

rF 05 

~P C5 

^ 00 

*rp -H 

O 

Hf rH 

rH 

-V r—< 

rf r 

O ' 

04 CO 

04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 CO 

04 CO 

04 CO 

04 

04 CO 

04 CO 

04 CO j 


CO O 

co oo 

CO CO 

CO P- 

CO O 

CO 05 

CO o 

co o 

CO o 


CC C5 

CM CO 

04 CO 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 CO 

04 04 

04 CO 

04 CO 

04 CO 

S3 CC 

04 04 1 


04 05 

04 P- 

04 P- 

04 CO 

04 C5 

04 X 

04 05 

04 05 

04 05 

S3 05 

04 X | 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

S3 S3 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 


—( 00 

— CO 

—1 co 

rH LO 

rH 00 

rH P- 

T-* X 

rH 00 

rH 00 

rH X 


04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 ' 

o 

O p>» 

O iS> 

O iS> 

O 

O P- 

o co 

O P- 

o t- 

o t- 

O P- 

o co ; 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

S3 S3 

04 04 

S3 S3 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

04 04 

05 CO 

a co 

05 rft 

C5 ^P 

05 CO 

C5 CO 

05 LO 

05 CO 

05 CO 

05 CO 

05 CO 

05 to ! 

r-t 04 

1-1 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

— S3 

rH 04 

TH 04 

TH 04 

rH 04 

h 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

00 LO 

oo tO 

co co 

00 co 

CO S3 

co »o 

X ^ 

00 iS) 

X LO 

X LO 

X LO 

00 

T CM 

rH 04 

rt 04 

rH 04 

TH 04 

TH 04 

TH 04 

t— i 04 

rH 04 

r—■ 04 

rn 04 

rH 04 

p- ^p 

t- h* 

04 

P- 04 

P- rH 

P- -f 

Ih CO 

P- -P 

P- 

P- rf 

1^ rft 

P- CO 1 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

H SI 

rH 04 

TH OJ 

th 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rn 04 

rn 04 

co co 

ec co 

CO rH 

CO rH 

co o 

co co 

CO 04 

CO CO 

co co 

CO CO 

CO CO 

CO 04 | 

th 04 

rH 04 

r 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

r—t 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

r— ' st 

tO 04 

1C 04 

i© o 

«5 O 

IS) 05 

tO 04 

to — 

is> S3 

lO 04 

to 04 

LO 04 

tO t-h 

h 04 

rH 04 

*-h 04 

rH 04 

H 1-1 

TH 04 

r-t 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rn S3 

Tt< 1 

T* rH 

05 

^ 05 

Tti 00 

rH 

tjh O 

hT* h 

^ rH 

rH 

rf rH 

-rf O 

rH 04 

r-t 04 

r rH 

•h rH 

r^ «H 

TH 04 

rH 04 

t-H 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

r-t 04 

CO o 

CO o 

co oo 

CO 00 

CO P- 

CO o 

V C0 05 

CO o 

CO O 

CO o 

CO O 

CC 05 

r-t 04 

rH 04 

r—t rH 

rH rH 

rH rH 

rH 04 

TH rH 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 

rH 04 


04 05 

04 05 

04 P- 

04 P- 

04 CO 

04 05 

04 X 

04 05 

04 05 

04 05 

04 C5 

04 X 

rH tH 

rH rH 

>-H rH 

TH H 


rH rH 

rH rH 

1-11-1 

t-H t—i 

1-11-1 

rH rH 

T-H TH 

rH 00 

r-t CO 

rH CO 

r-t CO 

-1 30 

t-H CC 

rH p— 

rH 00 

rH 00 

r- X 

rH X 

| 

rt rH 

rH rH 

rH rH 

rH rH 


— 1-1 

rH rH 

^ 1-1 

rH rH 

^ r- 

1-1 — 1 

rr rH 

o p- 

o p- 

O IS) 

O UO 

O rf 

O P- 

O CO 

O I> 

O I- 

o 

O 

O CO : 

rH rH 

rH rH 

rH TH 

rH rH 


rH 1-1 

rH rH 

r-t r-t 

rH r 

^ — 

r-! rH 

rH rH 

05 CO 

05 CO 

05 tT 

05 -f 

C5 CO 

05 CO 

05 IS) 

05 CO 

05 CO 

05 CO 

C5 CO 

05 tO 

1-4 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rn 

rr 

rH 

rH 

00 lO 

00 ic 

oo co 

00 CO 

00 S3 

X lO 

X ^ 

X iO 

X iO 

X to 

X to 

X . 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

r— ' 

r- 

rn 

r 

H 


t'- TS 

r- 

p- 04 

t- ST 

P- rH 

r- rr 

P- CO 

t- rS 

P- rt< 

P- 

P- 

P- CO 

r —1 

rH 

rH 

rH 

*—H 



rH 

*— 

rn 

rH 

T-H 

CO CO 

co co 

CO rH 

CO rH 

CO O 

CO CO 

CO 04 

CO CO 

CO CO 

CO CO 

CO CO 

CO 04 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 


rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 


tO 04 

1C 04 

IS) o 

tO o 

lO C5 

1C 04 

IS) i— i 

IS) S3 

LO 04 

LO 04 

to 04 

to r-. 

rH 

rH 

rH 

r-t 


rH 

rH 

rH 

rn 

rH 

t_i 

rH 

—i 

t-H 

•>J< 05 

^ 05 

tS 00 

r)H -h 

~P © 

i-H 

rt< »-h 

t-h 

■'T rH 

rtf O 

1-4 

rH 




rH 

r - 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

CO o 

CO O 

CO 00 

CO 00 

CO P- 

co o 

CO 05 

CO o 

cc o 

CO o 

co o 

CO 05 

rH 

r-t 




rH 


rH 

r-t 

rH 

rH 


04 05 

04 05 

SO t'- 

si r~ 

S3 CO 

04 05 

04 X 

S3 05 

04 05 

S3 05 

04 C5 

04 X 

rH CO 

rH 00 

rH CO 

rH CO 

rH lO 

rH X 

rH P- 

— I oo 

H 00 

T—H X 

rH 00 

rH P- 

January . . 
October . . 

February . . 
November . 

March . . . 
December . 

April . . . 
January- . 

May .... 
February . 

June .... 
March . . 

July .... 
April . . . 

August . . . 
May .... 

September . 
June . . . 

October . . 
July . . . j 

November . 
August . . 

December . 
September. 


Explanation. —Find in top line the date of menstruation; the figure below will indicate the date when confinement may be expected- 
if date of menstruation is June 1st, confinement may be expected on March 8th, or one day earlier if leap year (Dr. Ely). 
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TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS OF CENTIGRADE AND FAHR¬ 
ENHEIT THERMOMETRIC SCALES. 


Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

O 

o 

o 

O 

O 

O 

O 

o 

O 

O 

O 

o 

—40 

—40.0 

—15 

+5.0 

+9 +48.2 

+33 

+91.4 

+57 +134.6 

+81 +177.8 

39 

38.2 

14 

6.8 

10 

50.0 

34 

93.2 

58 

136.4 

82 

179.6 

38 

36.4 

13 

8.6 

11 

51.8 

35 

95.0 

59 

138.2 

83 

181.4 

37 

34.6 

12 

10.4 

12 

53.6 

36 

96.8 

60 

140.0 

84 

183.2 

36 

32.8 

11 

12.2 

13 

55.4 

37 

98.6 

61 

141.8 

85 

185.0 

35 

31.0 

10 

14.0 

14 

57.2 

38 

100.4 

62 

143.6 

86 

186.8 

34 

29.2 

9 

15.8 

15 

59.0 

39 

102.2 

63 

145.4 

87 

188.6 

33 

27.4 

8 

17.6 

16 

60.8 

40 

104.0 

64 

147.2 

88 

190.4 

32 

25.6 

7 

19.4 

17 

62.6 

41 

105.8 

65 

149.0 

89 

192.2 

31 

23.8 

6 

21.2 

18 

64.4 

42 

107.6 

66 

150.8 

90 

194.0 

30 

22.0 

5 

23.0 

19 

66.2 

43 

109.4 

67 

152.6 

91 

195.8 

29 

20.2 

4 

24.8 

20 

68.0 

44 

111.2 

68 

154.4 

92 

197.6 

28 

18.4 

3 

26.6 

21 

69.8 

45 

113.0 

69 

156.2 

93 

199.4 

27 

16.6 

2 

28.4 

22 

71.6 

46 

114.8 

70 

158.0 

94 

201.2 

26 

14.8 

1 

30.2 

23 

73.4 

47 

116.6 

71 

159.8 

95 

203.0 

25 

13.0 

0 

32.0 

24 

75.2 

48 

118.4 

72 

161.6 

96 

204.8 

24 

11.2 

+1 

33.8 

25 

77.0 

49 

120.2 

73 

163.4 

97 

206.6 

23 

9.4 

2 

35.6 

26 

78.8 

50 

122.0 

74 

165.2 

98 

208.4 

22 

7.6 

3 

37.4 

27 

80.6 

51 

123.8 

75 

167.0 

99 

210.2 

21 

5.8 

4 

39.2 

28 

82.4 

52 

125.6 

76 

168.8 

100 

212.0 

20 

4.0 

5 

41.0 

29 

84.2 

53 

127.4 

77 

170.6 

101 

213.8 

19 

2.2 

6 

42.8 

30 

86.0 

54 

129.2 

78 

172.4 

102 

215.6 

18 

0.4 

7 

44.6 

31 

87.8 

55 

131.0 

79 

174.2 

103 

217.4 

17 

16 

+ 1.4 
3.2 

8 

46.4 

32 

89.6 

56 

132.8 

80 

176.0 

104 

219.2 


DIAMETERS OF THE FEMALE PELVIS AND FCETAL HEAD. 


DIAMETERS OF THE PLANE OF THE SU¬ 
PERIOR STRAIT AND FALSE PELVIS. 



A. Antero-Posterior, 11 cm. (4 inches). 
Extends from the upper part of the pos¬ 
terior surface of the symphysis pubis to the 
centre of the promontory of the sacrum. 


T. Transverse, 13? cm. (5J inches). Ex¬ 
tends from a point midway between the 
sacro-iliac joint and the ilio-pectineal emi¬ 
nence to a corresponding point on the op¬ 
posite side. 

O. Oblique, 12| cm. (5 inches). Extends 
from the sacro-iliac joint to a point of the 
brim corresponding with the ilio-pectineal 
eminence. 

Circumference, 13 inches, v 

FALSE PELVIS. 

1. The Transverse Diameter, from the 
middle part of the crest of the ilium to the 
opposite point, measures 29 cm. (11 inches). 

2. The distance from the Anterior Su¬ 
perior Spinous Process on one side to a 
corresponding point on the opposite is 26 
cm. (9 inches). 

The depth of the False Pelvis, from the 
top of the crest of the ilium to the level of 
the Plane of the Superior Strait, is 8.9 
cm. (3£ inches). 
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DIAMETERS OF THE PLANE OF THE 
INFERIOR STRAIT. 



A. Anterior-Posterior, 94-11 cm. (4 
inches). Extends from the point of the coc¬ 
cyx to the subpubic ligament. 

T. Transverse, 11 cm. (4 inches). Ex¬ 
tends between the tuberosities of the two 
ischii. 

O. Oblique, 11 cm. (4 inches). Extends 
from the junction of the rami of the pubis 
and ischium to the middle of the inferior 
sacro-sciatic ligament on the opposite side. 

Circumference, 12 inches. 

CAVITY OF PELVIS. 


7 to 8. Occipito-Frontal, Ilf cm. (4 
inches). Extends from the occipital pro¬ 
tuberance to the os frontis. 

1 to 9. Sagitto-Mental, 12£ cm. (4£ 
inches). Extends from the middle of the 
sagittal suture to the point of the chin. 

3 to 4. Cer vico- Frontal, Ilf cm. (4 
inches). Extends from the base of the oc¬ 
ciput to the apex of the forehead. 



B. P. Bi-Parietal, 9f cm. (3^ inches). 
Extends between the two parietal protuber¬ 
ances. 

B. T. Bi-Temporal, 8 cm. (2^ inches). 
Extends from one side of the os frontis to 
the other. 


Anterior Depth, 3.8 cm. (t 4 inches). 
Lateral Depth, S.9 cm. (34 inches). 
Posterior Depth, 13 cm. (44-5 inches). 

DIAMETERS OF THE FOETAL SKULL. 



1 to 2. Occipito-Mental, 13} cm. (5 
inches). This, the longest diameter of the 
head, extends from the point of the chin to 
the posterior fontanelle or occiput. 

1 to 3. Fronto-Mental, 74 cm. (3 inches). 
Extends from the top of the forehead to the 
point of the chin. 

4 to 5. Cervico-Bregmatic, 94 cm. (3£ 
inches). Extends from a point midway be¬ 
tween the foramen magnum and occipital 
protuberance to the posterior point of the 
anterior fontanelle. 

5 to 6. Trachelo-Bregmatic, 9£ cm. (34 
inches). Extends from the anterior margin 
of the foramen magnum to the posterior 
point of the anterior fontanelle. 



The Vertex is a circle described around 
the posterior fontanelle. 



1. Bi-Malar, 21 inches. 

2. Bi-Mastoid, 2 inches. 
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11, between the 4th and 7th months; pause of 3 to 9 weeks. 2222, between the 8th and 10th months; pause of 
6 to 12 weeks. 3 3 3 3 3 3, between the 12th and 15th months; pause until the 18th month. 4444, between 
the 18tli and 24th months; pause of 2 to 3 months. 5 5 5 5, between the 20th and 30th mouths. (Starr.) 




The figures 1, 2, 3, etc. indicate the groups of teeth and the order of their appearance. (Starr.) 
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TABLE OF CARDIAC MURMURS. 


Lesion. 

Time of 
Occurrence. 

Point of Maximum 
Intensity. 

Direction of 
Transmission. 

Remarks. 

Mitral regurgitation. 

Systolic. 

At position of apex- 
beat. 

To left. Heard, if 
loud, at angle of 
left scapula. 

Second sound at pul¬ 
monary cartilage in¬ 
creased in intensity. 

Mitral obstruction. 

Pre-systolic. 

Just above and with¬ 
in position of apex- 
beat. 

Not transmitted. 

Accompanied by thrill 
over apex. Second 
sound at pulmonary 
area increased in in¬ 
tensity. 

Aortic regurgitation. 

Diastolic. 

Second intercostal 
space to right of 
sternum. 

Down sternum 
toward xyphoid 
cartilage. 

Accompanied by cha¬ 
racteristic “ water- 

hammer” or “Corri¬ 
gan’s” pulse. 

Aortic obstruction. 

Systolic. 

Second intercostal 
space to right of 
sternum. 

Upward and into 
great vessels of 
neck. 

May be accompanied by 
thrill. 

Tricuspid regurgitation. 

Systolic. 

Near ensiform carti¬ 
lage. 

Not transmitted. 

Accompanied by fulness 
or pulsation of cervi¬ 
cal veins, and fre¬ 
quently by pulsation 
of liver. 

Tricuspid obstruction. 

Diastolic or 
presystolic. 

Near ensiform carti¬ 
lage. 

Not transmitted. 


Pulmonary regurgita¬ 
tion. 

Diastolic. 

Third left costal car¬ 
tilage near sternum. 

Downward to¬ 
ward right apex. 

Practically never pres¬ 
ent without pulmo¬ 
nary obstruction. 

Pulmonary obstruction. 

Systolic. 

Third left costal car¬ 
tilage near sternum. 

Not transmitted. 

Usually congenital. Fre¬ 
quently simulated by 
constriction of pul¬ 
monary artery by exo¬ 
cardiac disease. 

Non-onranic (hyemic) 
murmurs. 

Systolic. 

Over third costal car¬ 
tilage or second in¬ 
tercostal spaces to 
left or right of ster¬ 
num, over upper 
portion of sternum, 
at base or at apex 
of heart. 

May merge into 
venous hum in 
root of neck. 


Pericardial roughening. 

Diastolic and 
systolic. 

Over part or whole 
of prtecordia. 

Not transmitted. 

Usually accompanied 
by fremitus. 


NERVE-DISTRIBUTION. 



Cervical Plexus of Nerves (after Flower, Keen Edition). 
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Brachial Plexus. 
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Lumbar Plexus. 


Sacral Plexus. 
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TABLE OF CRANIAL NERVES. 


L Olfactory. 

Deep Origin. 

Exit from Cranium. 

Function. J Distribution. 

Themselves exten¬ 
sions of the cere¬ 
brum. 

Branches perforate 
cribriform plate 
of ethmoid. 

Special (for 
sense of 
smell). 

Mucous membrane of upper 
portion of nose. 

II. Optic. 

By optic tracts from 
geniculate bodies, 
posterior part of 
optic thalami and 
quadrigeminal 
bodies. 

Optic foramen. 

Special (for 
sense of 
sight). 

Interior of eye (retina). 

III. Oculo-motor. 

Floor of aqueduct 
of Sylvius. 

Sphenoidal fissure. 

Motor. 

All muscles of orbit, save supe¬ 
rior oblique and external rec¬ 
tus; sphincter of iris and 
ciliary muscle of eyeball. 

IV. Patheticus. 

Between quadri¬ 
geminal bodies. 

Sphenoidal fissure. 

Motor. 

Superior oblique muscle of eye¬ 
ball. 

V. Trifacial. 

From just below 
lateral angle of 
fourth ventricle, 
through Gas¬ 

serian ganglion. 

I. Sphenoidal fis¬ 

sure. 

II. Infraorbital 

canal. 

III. Foramen ovale. 

I. Sensory. 

II. Sensory. 

III. Sensory- 

motor. 

I. Mucous membrane of nose 

and eyelids; skin of nose, 
upper eyelid, forehead, 
and upper part of hairy 
scalp. 

II. Teeth and gum of upper 

jaw; mucous membrane 
of antrum and lower por¬ 
tion of nose; skin and 
mucous membrane of 
lower eyelid; skin of side 
of nose, cheek, and upper 
lip; upper part of phar¬ 
ynx, soft palate, tonsils, 
uvula, and roof of mouth. 

III. Sides of head, external ear, 

external auditory canal, 
louver lip, lower part of 
face, part of tongue and 
mucous membrane of 
mouth, lower teeth and 
gums, salivary glands, 
articulation of lower 
jaw; masseter, temporal, 
pterygoid, mylo - hyoid, 
anterior belly of digas¬ 
tric, tensor palati, and 
tensor tympani muscles. 

VI. Abducens. 

Beneath fasciculus 
teres in floor of 
fourth ventricle. 

Sphenoidal fissure. 

Motor. 

External rectus muscle of eye¬ 
ball. 

VII. Facial. 

Formatio reticu¬ 
laris of pons. 

Internal auditory 
meatus. 

Motor. 

Muscles of scalp, external ear, 
nose, mouth, and eyelids (ex¬ 
cept levator palpebrse, supe- 
rioris, and platysma); tym¬ 
panic muscles, levator palpe- 
bne, azygos uvulae, stylo¬ 
hyoid, and posterior belly of 
digastric muscles. 

VIII. Auditory. 

Floor of fourth 
ventricle. 

Internal auditory 
meatus. 

Special (for 
sense of 
hearing). 

Internal ear. 

IX. Glosso¬ 
pharyngeal. 

Floor of fourth 
ventricle. 

Jugular foramen. 

Special (for 
sense of 
taste). Sen¬ 
sory-motor. 

Mucous, membrane of tongue, 
pharynx, and middle ear. 
Stylo’-pharyngeus muscle. 

X. Pneumo- 
gastrie. 

Floor of fourth 
ventricle. 

Jugular foramen. 

Sensory- 
motor and 
inhibitory. 

Pharynx, oesophagus, stomach, 
liver, spleen, larynx, trachea, 
lungs, heart, great vessels, 
abdominal viscera (through 
solar plexus). 

XI. Spinal acces¬ 
sory. 

Medulla and cer¬ 
vical portion of 
spinal cord. 

Jugular foramen, 
after entering 
through foramen 
magnum. 

Motor. 

Pharynx, larynx (as regards 
muscles concerned in phona- 
tion), stern o-mastoid, and 
trapezius muscles. 

XII. Hypoglossal. 

Lower portion of 
medulla. 

Anterior condylar 
foramen. 

Motor. 

Omo-hvoid, sterno-hyoid, 

sterno-th vroid, thy ro-h yoid, 
mylo-hyoid, stylo-glossus, 

hyo-glossus, genio-hyoid, 

genio-glossus, and intrinsic 
muscles of tongue. 
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LOCALIZATION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SEGMENTS 
OF THE SPINAL CORD. (STARR.) 


Segment. 

Muscles. 

Reflex. 

Sensation. 

2d and 3d 
cervical. 

Sterno-mastoid, trapezius, 
scaleni, and neck, dia¬ 
phragm. 

Hypoehondrium (?); sudden in¬ 
spiration produced by sud¬ 
den pressure beneath the 
lower border of ribs. 

Back of head to vertex ; neck. 

4th 

cervical. 

Diaphragm, deltoid, biceps, 
coraco-brachialis, supina-. 
tor longus, rhomboid, su¬ 
pra- and infra-spinatus. 

Pupil, 4th to 7th cervical; dila¬ 
tation of the pupil produced 
by irritation of the neck. 

Neck, upper shoulder, outer 
arm. 

5th 

cervical. 

Deltoid, biceps, coraco-brach¬ 
ialis, brachialis anticus, 
supinator longus, supina¬ 
tor brevis, rhomboid, teres 
minor, pectoralis, serratus 
magnus. 

Scapular, 5th cervical to 1st 
dorsal; irritation of the skin 
over scapula produces con¬ 
traction of the scapula mus¬ 
cles. Supinator longus; tap¬ 
ping its tendon in wrist pro¬ 
duces flexion of forearm. 

Back of shoulder and arm; 
outer side of arm and fore¬ 
arm, front and back. 

6th 

cervical. 

Biceps, brachialis anticus, 
pectoralis (clavicular part), 
serratus magnus, triceps, 
extensors of wrist and 
fingers, pronators. 

Triceps, 5th to 6th cervical; 
tapping elbow tendon pro¬ 
duces extension of forearm: 
posterior wrist, 6th to 8th 
cervical; tapping tendon 
causes extension of hand. 

Outer side of forearm, front and 
back ; outer half of hand. 

7th 

cervical. 

Triceps (long head), exten¬ 
sors of wrist and fingers, 
pronators of wrist, flexors 
of wrist, subscapular, pec¬ 
toralis (costal part), latis- 
simus dorsi, teres major. 

Anterior wrist, 7th to 8th cer¬ 
vical ; tapping anterior ten¬ 
dons causes flexion of wrist; 
palmar, 7th cervical to first 
dorsal; striking palm causes 
closure of fingers. 

Inner side of back of arm and 
forearm; radial half of hand. 

8th 

cervical. 

Flexors of wrist and fingers, 
intrinsic muscles of hand. 


Forearm and hand, inner half. 

1st 

dorsal. 

Extensors of thumb, intrin¬ 
sic hand muscles, thenar 
and hypothenar emi¬ 

nences. 


Forearm, inner half; ulnar dis¬ 
tribution to hand. 

2d to 12th 
dorsal. 

Muscles of back and abdo¬ 
men, erectores spin®. 

Epigastric, 4th to 7th dorsal; 
tickling mammary region 
causes retraction of the epi¬ 
gastrium; abdominal, 7th to 
11th dorsal; striking side of 
abdomen causes retraction of 
belly. 

Skin of chest and abdomen in 
bands running around and 
downward, corresponding to 
spinal nerves; upper gluteal 
region. 

1st 

lumbar. 

Ilio-psoas, sartorius, muscles 
of abdomen. 

Cremasteric, 1st to 3d lumbar; 
striking inner thigh causes 
retraction of scrotum. 

Skin over groin and front of 
scrotum. 

2d 

lumbar. 

Ilio-psoas, sartorius, flexors 
of knee (Reinalt), quadri¬ 
ceps femoris. 

Patella tendon; striking ten¬ 
don causes extension of leg. 

Outer side of thigh. 

3d 

lumbar. 

Quadriceps femoris, inner 
rotators of thigh, abductors 
of thigh. 


Front and inner side of thigh. 

4th 

lumbar. 

Abductors of thigh, adduc¬ 
tors of thigh, flexors of 
knee (Ferrier), tibialis an¬ 
ticus. 

Gluteal, 4th and 5th lumbar; 
striking buttock causes dim¬ 
pling in fold of buttock. 

Inner side of thigh and leg to 
ankle; inner side of foot. 

5th 

lumbar. 

Outward rotators of thigh, 
flexors of knee (Ferrier), 
flexors of ankle, extensors 
of toes. 


Back of thigh, back of leg, and 
outer part of loot. 

1st and 2d 
sacral. 

Flexors of ankle, long flex¬ 
ors of toes, peronei, intrin¬ 
sic muscles of foot. 

Plantar; tickling sole of foot 
causes flexion of toes and 
retraction of leg. 

Back of thigh, leg, and foot, 
outer side. 

3d to 5th 
sacral. 

Peroneal muscles. 

Foot reflex, Achilles tendon; 
over-extension of foot causes 
rapid flexion, ankle clonus, 
bladder and rectal centres. 

Skin over scrotum, anus, peri¬ 
neum, genitals. 




















CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL BACTERIA. 

[Arranged by Dr. M. V. Ball, author of “ Essentials of Bacteriology.”] 
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TABLE OF PTOMAINES AND LEUCOMAINES. 


(Arranged, by M. V. Ball, M. D.) 







Name. 

Discoverer. 

Formula. 

Properties. 

Where Found. 

Amylamine. 

Hesse. 

C 5 H i; ,N. 

Poisonous. 

Horn. 

Aselline. 

Gautier and Mourgues. 

C2sH 32 N 4 . 

Poisonous. 

Cod-liver oil. 

Betaine. 

Brieger. 

c 5 h 13 no 3 . 

.{ 

Beet-root, 

Human urine. 

Butylamine. 

Gautier and Mourgues. 

C 4 H n N. 


Cod oil. 

Cadaverine. 

Brieger. 

GjH, gNo. 

c 5 h 15 no 4 . 

Poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

Choline. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Bile. 

Collidine. 

Neucki. 

C«H n N. 


Putrid gelatin. 

Diethylamine. 

Bocklish. 

c 4 h,,n. 

Non-poisonotts. 

Putrid fish. 

Dihvdrobutidine. 

Gautier and Mourgues. 

C,H n N. 

(CH 3 ) 2 NH. 

Poisonous. 

Cod oil. 

Dim’ethylami ne. 

Brieger. 

Non-poisonous. 

Non-poisonous. 

Putrid gelatin. 

Ethylamine. 

Hesse. 

c,h 4 nh 9 . 

Putrid yeast. 

Ethylidenediamine. 

Brieger. 

C 2 H h N 2 . 

Poisonous. 

Putrid fish. 

Gadinine. 

Hexylamine 

Brieger. 

c 7 h 16 no 2 . 

Poisonous. 

Putrid fish. 

(eaproylamine). 

Hesse. 


Poisonous. 

Putrid veast. 

Hydrocollidine. 

Gautier and Etard. 


Poisonous. 

Putrid fish. 

Hydrocorodine. 

Griffiths. 



Bacterium allii. 

Methylamine. 

Bocklish. 

Non-poisonous. 

Putrid herring. 

Putrid horse-flesh. 

Methyl-guanidine. 

Brieger. 

c 2 h 7 n 3 . 

C a H, 3 N0 3 . 

cHOo’;. 

Poisonous. 

Morrhuic acid. 

Gautier and Mourgues. 

Poisonous. 

Cod oil. 

Morrhuine. 

Gautier and Mourgues. 

Diuretic. 

Cod oil. 

Muscarine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Mushroom. 

Mydaleine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

Mydatoxiue. 

Brieger. 

l 3^ ^2* 

C«H n NO. 

Poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

Mydine. 

Brieger. 

Non-poisonous- 

Putrid flesh. 

Mytilotoxine. 

Brieger. 

c«h 15 no 2 . 

Poisonous. 

Poisonous mussel. 

Neuridine. 

Brieger. 

c 6 h 14 n 2 . 

c 6 h 12 no. 

Non-poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

Neurine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Brain. 

Parvoline. 

Gautier and Etard. 

c 9 h 13 n. 


Putrid fish. 

Peptotoxine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Peptones. 

Phlogosine. 

Leber. 


Inflammation. 

Streptococci pvogenes. 

Propylamine. 

Brieger. 

c 3 h„n. 


Faeces bacillus. 

Putrescine. 

Brieger. 

c 4 h 12 n-. 

Ci4H 14 N0 2 . 

Poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

Pyocyanine. 

Lederhose. 

Non-poisonous. 

Cultures of Bacillus 

Pyridine. 

0. de Contvick. 

C„H n N. 


pyocyaneus. 

.Telly-fish. 

Saprine. 

Brieger. 

CinHisN. 

c b h 14 n 2 . 

Non-poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

Spasmotoxine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Tetanus bacillus. 

Spermine. 

Kunz. 

C 2 H r ,N. 

Non-poisonous. 

Cholera bacillus. 

Susotoxine. 

Nory. 


Poisonous. 

Bacillus hog cholera. 

'J etanine. 

Brieger. 

^18^ 30^ 2^4* 

Poisonous. 

Tetanus cultures. 

Tetanotoxine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Tetanus cultures. 

1 riethylamine. 

Brieger. 

c 6 h 18 n. 

Non-poisonous. 

Non-poisonous. 

Putrid fish. 

Trimethylamine. 

Dessaigues, 

c 3 h 9 n. 

Human urine. 

Trimethylenediamine. 

Brieger. 

C j H g N 2 • 

c 7 h 17 no 2 . 

Poisonous. 

Cholera bacillus. 

Typhotoxine. 

Brieger. 

Poisonous. 

Typhoid bacillus. 

Tyrotoxicon. 

Vaughn. 

Poisonous. 

Ice-cream and milk. 

Un-named bases. 


C,.,H„N. 1 

Poisonous. 

Guareschi and Mosso. 

c, 9 h 15 n.} 

c 7 h, 0 n 2 . 

Fresh beef. 

U “ 

Morin. 

Non-poisonous. 

During alcohol fermen- 


Oser. 



tation. 


Gi 3 tl 2 oN 4 . 


During yeast ferment. 

“ 

Gautier and Etard. 

c 17 h 3 .n 4 . 

CeHj 8 N0 2 . 


of sugar. 

From hvdrocollidine. 


Brieger. 

Non-poisonous. 

Tetanus cultures. 


Brieger. 

c 7 h J7 no 2 . 

C 5 H 2 N ? d 

'^l4 tl 20 jN 2^4* 

^7 H x 3 N 2 0 6 . 

Poisonous. 

Putrid flesh. 

(i 

Pouchet. 

Poisonous. 

Bones and hair. 

U 

Guareschi. 

Poisonous. 

Putrid fibrin. 

u u 

Pouchet. 

Poisonous. 



Pouchet. 

Poisonous. 



LEUCOMAINES. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Discoverer. 

Properties. 

Where Found. 

Adenine. 

c 5 h 5 n 6 . 

Kossel. 

Non-poisonous. 

Nuclein of cells. 

Amphicreatine. 

c 19 h 19 n-o 4 . 

Gautier. 

Muscle. 

Arginine. 

C t 8 N 4 (), 

Schulze. 


Lupine sprouts. 

Carnine. 

Weidel. 

Non-poisonous. 

Meat extract. 

Crusocreatinine. 

c s h„n 4 o. 

Gautier. 


Galaetine. 

Pb 2 O 3 C 34 H 13 N 4 0 25 
(Lead Salt). 

Blyth. 


Milk. 

Gerontine. 

c,h 14 n s . 

Grandis. 

Poisonous. 

Liver. 

Guarine. 

c s h 6 n 6 o. 

N tiger. 

Non-poisonous. 

Guano. 
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LEUCOMAINES. —Continued. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Discoverer. 

Properties. 

Where Found. 

Hetero-xanthine. 

C e H B N 4 0 2 . 

Salomon. 


Urine. 

Hypo-xanthine. 

c b h 4 n 4 o. 

Scherer. 

Non-poisonous. 

Nuclein of cells. 

Lysatine. 

C 6 H 13 N s 0 2 . 

Drechsel. 


Casein. 

Methyl-hydantoin. 

C 4 H 16 N 2 0 2 . 

Guareschi and Mosso. 


Fresh meat. 

Para-xanthine. 

c 7 h 8 n 4 o 2 . 

Thudichum. 

Poisonous. 

Urine. 

Protamine. 


Miescher. 


Spawn of salmon. 

Pseudo-xanthine. 

c 4 h b n 5 o. 

Gautier. 


Muscle. 

Redueine. 

c 12 h 34 n 6 o 9 . 

Thudichum. 


Urine. 

Salamanderine. 

C 34 H 60 N 2 G 6 . 

Zalesky. 

Poisonous. 

Salamander. 

Spermine. 

c 2 h 5 n. 

Schreiner. 

Non-poisonous. 

Sperma. 

Xanthine. 

C s H 4 N 4 0 3 . 

Marcet. 

Non-poisonous. 

Vesical calculi. 

Xantho-creatinine. 

c r h 10 n 4 o. 

Gautier. 

Poisonous. 

Muscle. 

Un-named. 


Gautier. 


Muscle. 

“ 

c 12 h 26 n 11 o 3 5 . 

Gautier. 


Muscle. 

U 

C t II 12 N 4 0 9 . 

Pouchet. 


Urine. 


C 3 H s N0 2 . 

Pouchet. 

. 

Urine. 


TABLE OF NUMBER OF DROPS OF DIFFERENT LIQUIDS 1 
REQUIRED TO COMPOSE A FLUIDRACHM. 


Acetum opii.90 

Acetum sanguinarise.78 

Acetum scillae.68 

Acidum aceticum.108 

Acidum aceticum dil.68 

Acidum carbolicum.Ill 

Acidum hydrochloricum.70 

Acidum hydrochloricum dil.60 

Acidum hydrocyanicum.60 

Acidum lacticum.Ill 

Acidum nitricum.102 

Acidum nitricum dil.60 

Acidum nitro-hydroehloricum .... 76 

Acidum phosphoricum dil.59 

Acidum sulphuricum.128 

Acidum sulphuricum aromat.146 

Acidum sulphuricum dil.60 

Acidum sulphurosum.59 

Acidum valerianicum.158 

Ait her.172 

Akher fortior.176 

Alcohol.146 

Alcohol dil.137 

Aqua.60 

Aqua ammonias.• . . . 64 

Aqua ammoniae fort.66 

Aqua destillata.60 { 

Balsamum Peruvianum.101 

Bromum. 250 

Chloroformum purificat.250 

Copaiba.110 

Creasotum.122 

Extractum belladonna; fl.156 I 

Extractum buchu fl.150 

Extractum calumbse fl.139 

Extractum chimaphilae fl.128 

Extractum cimicifugse fl.147 

Extractum cinchonae fl.138 

Extractum colcliici rad. fl.160 


Extractum colchici semin. fl.158 

Extractum conii fruct. fl.137 

Extractum cubebae fl.147 

Extractum digitalis fl.134 

Extractum dulcamarae fl...130 

Extractum ergotae fl.133 

Extractum gelsemii fl.149 

Extractum gentianae fl.144 

Extractum geranii fl.125 

Extractum glycyrrhizae fl.133 

Extractum gossypii fl.. . . .134 

Extractum hydrastis fl.160 

Extractum hyoscyami fl.160 

Extractum ipecacuanhae fl.120 

Extractum krameriae fl.132 

Extractum lupulini fl.140 

Extractum mezerei fl.155 

Extractum pareirae fl.140 

Extractum pruni Yirginianae fl.. . . 103 

Extractum rhei fl.158 

Extractum rubi fl. . ... 132 

Extractum sabinae fl.148 

Extractum sarsaparillae comp. fl. . . . 1.;- 4 

Extractum scillae fl.161 

Extractum senega; fl.137 

Extractum serpentariae fl.148 

Extractum stillingiae fl.134 

Extractum taraxaci fl.134 

Extractum uvaursi fl.137 

Extractum valerian, fl.150 

Extractum veratri viridis fl.loO 

Extractum zingiberis fl.142 

Glycerinum.67 

Hydrargyrum.150 

Liquor ammonii acetat.75 

Liquor acidi arseniosi.57 

Liquor arsenici et hydrargyri iodidi . . 58 

Liquor ferri chloridi.71 

Liquor ferri citratis.71 


1 As given in U. S. Dispensatory of 1889. 
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Liquor ferri nitratis.59 

Liquor ferri subsulphatis.73 

Liquor ferri tersulphatis.83 

Liquor hydrargyri nitratis.131 

Liquor iodi comp.63 

Liquor plumbi subacetatis.74 

Liquor potassse.62 

Liquor potassii arsenitis.57 

Liquor sodae chloratae.63 

Liquor zinci chloridi.89 

Oleoresina aspidii.130 

Oleoresina capsici.120 

Oleoresina cubebse. 123 

Oleum aethereum.125 

Oleum amygdalae amarae.115 

Oleum amygdalae expressum.108 

Oleum anisi.119 

Oleum bergamii.130 

Oleum cajuputi ..134 

Oleum cari.132 

Oleum caryophylli.130 

Oleum chenopodii.135 

Oleum cinnamomi.126 

Oleum copaibae.123 

Oleum cubebae.125 

Oleum erigerontis .132 

Oleum fceniculi.125 

Oleum gaulthei’iae.125 

Oleum hedeomae.132 

Oleum juniperi.148 

Oleum lavandulae.138 

Oleum limonis.129 

Oleum lini . . . • •.113 

Oleum menthae piperitae.129 

Oleum menthae viridis.126 

Oleum morrhuae.110 

Oleum myristicae.135 

Oleum olivae.107 

Oleum ricini.77 

Oleum rosae.132 


Oleum rosmarini.143 

Oleum rutae.138 

Oleum sabinae.146 

Oleum sassafras.133 

Oleum sesami.104 

Oleum succini.140 

Oleum terebinthinae.136 

Oleum tiglii.104 

Spiritus aetheris comp.148 

Spiritus aetheris nitrosi.146 

Spiritus ammoniae aromat.142 

Spiritus camphorae.143 

Spiritus chloroformi.150 

Spiritus menthae piperitae.142 

Syrupus.65 

Syrupus acacias.44 

Syrupus ferri iodi.65 

Syrupus rliei.82 

Syrupus scillae.75 

Syrupus scillae comp.102 

Syrupus senegae.106 

Tinctura aconiti.146 

Tinctura belladonnae.137 

Tinctura benzoini comp.148 

Tinctura cantharidis..131 

Tinctura cinchonae comp.140 

Tinctura digitalis.128 

Tinctura ferri chloridi.150 

Tinctura iodi.148 

Tinctura nucis vomicae.140 

Tinctura opii.130 

Tinctura opii camph.130 

Tinctura opii deodorat. ....... 110 

Tinctura Valerianae.130 

Tinctura veratri viridis.145 

Tinctura zingiberis.144 

Vinum colchici rad.107 

Vinum colchici seminis.Ill 

Vinum opii.100 


DOSE TABLE. 

[Prepared by William M. Powell, M. D.] 

The doses given below are for adults. For children, Dr. Young’s rule will be found 
most convenient. Add 12 to the age, and divide bv the age to get the denominator of the 

2 + 12 

fraction, the numerator of which is 1. Thus, for a child two years old,-— = 7, and 

the dose is one-seventh of that for an adult. Of powerful narcotics scarcely more than 
one-half of this proportion should be used. Of mild cathartics two or even three times 
the proportion may be employed. 

For hypodermic injection the dose should be one-half of that used by the mouth; by 
rectum, five-fourths of the same. 


Remedies. Dose. Grammes. 

Abstract, aconiti.I to £ grain. 0.015 to 0.03 

aspidospermre . . ..5 to 20 grains. 0.35 to 1.3 

belladonnfe.£ to 1£ grains. 0.03 to 0.1 

cannab. ind.1 to 3 grains. 0.06 to 0.2 

conii.1 to 2 grains. 0.06 to 0.1 

digitalis.1 to 3 grains. 0.06 to 0.2 
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Remedies. 

Abstract, gelsemii.• 

liyoscyami.. 

ignatise. 

ipecac. 

jalapae. 

nuc. vom. 

phytolaccae. 

pilocarpi. : ■ 

podophylli. 

senegse.. 

valerianse. 

veratri viriris. 

Acetanilid. 

Acetphenetidin.. 

Acet. lobeliae. 

opii. 

sanguinariae. 

scillae. 

Acid, acetic, dil. ......... 

arsenios.. 

benzoic. 

boric. 

camphoric, (to check night-sxveats ) 

carbolic. 

gallic. 

gallic., in albuminuria .... 
hydrobrom. (34 per cent.) . . 

hydrobrom. dil. 

hydrochlor.. 

hydrochlor. dil. 

hydrocyan, dil. 

lactic. 

nitric. 

nitric, dil. 

nitro-hydrochlor. 

nitro-hydroehlor. dil. 

phosphoric (50 per cent.). . . 

phosphoric, dil. 

salicylic. 

sulphuric.. 

sulphuric, dil. 

sulphuric, arom. 

sulphuros. 

tannic. 

Aconitina (white crystals) . . . . 

Adoninin. 

Agaricin. 

Aloe. 

Aloinum. 

Alumen. 

Ammonii benzoas.. 

bromid. 

carbonat. 

chlorid. 

iodid. 

phosphat. 

picras. 

sulphat. 

valerianat.. 

Amylene hydrate. 

Amyl nitris. 

A my lum iodatum. 

Antifebrin. 


Dose. Grammes. 


1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

2 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.3 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

3 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.02 

to 

2. 

6 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.4 

to 

0.65 

i 

t 

to 

i 

? 

grain. 

0.015 

to 

0.03 

5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.3 

to 

1. 

6 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.4 

to 

2. 

4 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.25 

to 

0.65 

4 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.25 

to 

0.65 

10 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

1. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 



8 

grains. 

0.5 



1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

5 

to 

16 

minims. 

0.3 

to 

1. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

10 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

2. 

60 

to 

90 

minims. 

4. 

to 

6.’ 


to 

sV 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.003 

5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.3 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.3 

to 

0.65 

15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

10 

to 

60 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

4. 

10 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

1. 

40 

m. to 2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

3 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

10 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

2. 

2 

to 

6 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

3 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

10 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

5 

to 

20 

minims. 

0.3 

to 

1.3 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

10 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

2. 

5 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

5 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

5 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

5 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

2 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 


to 

-ZVT) 

grain. 

0.0001 

to 

0.0003 



1 

s 

grain. 

0.02 



I 

S 

to 

1 

? 

grain. 

0.008 

to 

0.0115 

2 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

10 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

1. 

10 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

1.3 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.3 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

10 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

i 

T 

to 

i 

grain. 

0.015 

to 

0.03 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

10 

to 

60 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

4. 

2 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

3 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

2. 



8 

grains. 

0.5 
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Remedies. 

Antimonii et potassii tartr. (diaphoretic) . . 

et. potassii tartr. (emetic). 

oxid. ... . 

oxysulpliuret. 

sulphid. 

Anti pyrin. 

Apiol. 

Apomorph. hydrochlor. 

Aqua ammonise. 

amygdalae amarae. 

camphorae. 

chlori. 

creasoti. 

laurocerasi. 

Arbutin. 

Argenti iodidum. 

nitras. 

oxid. 

Arsenii bromid. 

iodidum. 

Asafoetida. 

Aspidosperminae hydrochlor. 

Atropina. 

Atropinae sulph. 

Auri et sodii chlorid. 

Balsamum gurjunae. 

Beberinae sulph. 

Belladonnae fol. 

rad. 

Benzanilide. 

Berberina and its salts. 

Bismuthi citras. 

et ammon. citr. 

salicylat. 

subcarb. 

subnitr. 

tannas. 

valerian. 

Brayera . 

Bromoformum (in pertussis). 

Brucina. 

Caffeina. 

Caffeinae citras.. . . . 

Calcii bromidum. 

carb. 

liypophosphis. 

iodidum. 

phosphas. 

Calx sulphurata. 

Camphora. 

Camph. monobrom. 

Cantharis. 

Capsicum. 

Castoreum. 

Catechu. . 

Cerii nitras. 

oxalas. 

Chinoidinum. 

Chloral. 

Chloroformum. 

Chrysarobinum. 

Cinchona . 

Cinchonidina and its salts. 



Dose. 


Grammes. 

1 

iiTT 

to 

tV 

grain. 

0.003 

to 

0.005 

1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

ii 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.1 


to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

* 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.35 

xV 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.003 

to 

0.006 

6 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.4 

to 

2. 

2 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

8. 

to 

16. 


to 

2 

fl. ounces 

16. 

to 64. 

1 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

32. 

1 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

32. 

6 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.4 

to 

2. 

5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1 . 

i 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

h 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.065 

i 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 


to 

tV 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.004 

1 

to 

T?T 

grain. 

o-ooi 

to 

0.006 

5 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

1 

to 

1 

2T7 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.003 

TZS 

to 

xV 

grain. 

0.0005 to 

0.002 

T2T 

to 

1 

JV 

grain. 

0.0005 to 

0.002 


to 

1 

T77 

grain. 

0.002 

to 

0.004 

20 

to 

30 

minims. 

1.3 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

1 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.65 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

6 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1 . 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1 . 

1 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

1 . 

2 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

6 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.4 

to 

2. 

30 

to 

00 

grains. 

2. 

to 

4. 

6 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.4 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

2 

to 

6 

drachms. 

8. 

to 

.24 

2 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.13 

to 

0.65 

1 

to 

Tff 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.004 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1 . 

to 

4. 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1 . 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1 . 

to 

2. 

4 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.02 

to 

0.06 

3 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

2 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

1 

J 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

6 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.4 

to 

1 . 

15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1 . 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

3 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1.3 

1 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1 . 

15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1 . 

to 

4. 

1 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

2. 
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Cinchonina and its salts. 

. . . . 1 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

2. 

Cinnamomum. 


to 

30 

grains. 

0.4 

to 

2. 

Cocaine.. 

. . . . 1 

to 

4 

per ct. sol. 




Codeina. 

1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

Colchicin. 


to 

1 

7>0 

grain. 

0.0006 to 

0.0013 

Colocynthin. 

1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.01 

to 

0.1 

Confectio sennse. 

. . . . 1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

Conina and its salts. 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.002 

Copaiba . 

. ... 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

Cota. 

. . . . 1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

Cotoina. 

1 

to 

1 

?. 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

Creasotum. 

. . . . 1 

to 

3 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

Creolin. 

I 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.35 

Creta praepar. 


to 

75 

grains. 

1. 

to 

5. 

Croton-cliloral. 

. . . . 1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

Cubeba. 


to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

Cupri acetas. 



1 

?. 

grain. 

0.03 



sulphas. 

1 

to 

1 

Y 

grain. 

0.015 

to 

0.03 

Cuprum ammoniat. 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.06 

Curare. 


to 

1 

77 

grain 

0.002 

to 

0.01 

Curarina. 


to 

1 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.003 

Daturine. 

1 

to 

1 

7>7T 

grain. 

0.0006 to 

0.0013 

Decoct, aloes comp. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. ounces. 

16. 

to 

64. 

sarsap. comp. 


to 

6 

fl. ounces. 

64. 

to 

192. 

Digitalinum. 


to 

1 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.002 

Digitalis. 


to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 v 

Diu retin. 

. . . . 5 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

Duboisina and its salts. 

1 

to 

1 

■&7T 

grain. 

0.0005 

to 

0.001 

Elaterinum (U. S. Ph.). 

1 

• • • • ■ffU 

to 

1 

T3 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.005 

Elaterium (U. S. Ph.). 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.006 

to 

0.01 

Emetina and salts (emetic) .... 

1 

to 

1 

T 

grain. 

0.008 

to 

0.015 

and salts (diaphoretic) .... 

1 

to 

1 

37) 

grain. 

0.0005 to 

0.003 

Emulsio hydrocyan. 

1 

to 

l 

fl. drm. 

2. 

to 

4. 

Ergota. 

. ... 15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

Ergotinum. 


to 

8 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.5 

Erythrophloeina. 


to 

1 

8 

grain. 

0.004 

to 

0.008 

Eserina and its salts. 


to 

1 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.003 

Exalgin. 

9 

to 

6 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.4 

Extr. aconiti fol. (Engl.). 

1 

to 

1 

Y, 

grain. 

0.02 

to 

0.01 

aconiti fol. (U. S. Ph.) .... 

1 

.... -3 

to 

1 

T 

grain. 

0.02 

to 

0.01 

aconiti fol. fluid. 


to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

aconiti rad. (U. S. Ph.) .... 

1 

to 

T 

grain. 

0.005 

to 

0.015 

aconiti [rad.] fluid. 


to 

n 

minims. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

aletridis fl. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

alni rubric fl. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

aloes aquos. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.2 

alston. constr. fl. 


to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

angelicse rad. fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

angustune fl. 


to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

anthemidis. 

. . . . 2 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

anthemidis fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

apocyni andros. fl. 


to 

50 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

3. 

apocvni cannab. fl. ..... 


to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

aralise hisp. fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

araliae nudic. fl. . . • .... 

. ... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

aralise racem. fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

aralise spin, fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

arecse fl. 


to 

75 

minims. 

3. 

to 

5. 

arnicse flor. 


to 

8 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.5 

arnicse fl. 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

arnicse rad. 


to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

arnicse rad. fl. 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

aromat. fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 
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Remedies. 

Extr. ari triphylli fl... 

asari fl. 

asclepias incarn. fl. 

asclepias syr. fl. 

asclepias tuber, fl. 

aspidii fl. 

aspidospermae fl. 

aurantii cort. fl. 

azedarach fl. 

baptisise fl. 

belladonnae ale. 

belladonnae fol. (Engl.). 

belladonnae fol. fl. 

belladonnae rad. 

belladonnae rad. fl. 

berberidis aquifol. fl. 

berberidis vulg. fl. 

boldi fl.. 

brayerae fl. 

bryoniae fl. 

buchu fl. 

calami fl. 

calendulae fl. 

calumbae.» . . 

calumbae fl. 

canellae fl. 

cannab. amer. fl. 

cannab. ind. 

cannab. ind. fl. 

capsici fl. . 

cardamom, comp, fl. 

cardui bened. fl. 

carnis. 

cascarae sagrad. fl. 

cascarillae fl. 

casta neae fl. 

catariae fl. 

catechu liquid. 

caulophylli fl. 

clielidonii fl. 

chelonis fl. 

chimaphilae fl. 

chionanthi fl. 

chirettae fl. 

ciinicifugae fl. 

cinchonae. 

cinchonae fl. 

cinchonae arom. fl. 

cinchonae comp, fl. 

cocae. 

cocculi fl. 

colchici rad. 

colchici rad. fl. 

colchici sem. fl. 

collinsoniae fl. 

colocynth. 

colocynth. comp. 

condurango fl. 

conii fol. (Engl.). 

conii fol. ale. (U. S. Ph.). 

conii [fr.] ale. (U.S.Ph.). 

conii fol. fl. 

conii [fr.] 11. (U. S. Ph.). 


Dose. Grammes. 


15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

15 

to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

T 

to 

21 

fl. drms. 

1. 

to 

8. 

15 

to 

75 

minims. 

1. 

to 

5. 

7 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.50 

to 

2. 

1 

7) 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

* 

to 

2 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

3 

to 

0 

minims. 

0.02 

to 

0.4 

* 

to 

1 

T 

grain. 

0.008 

to 

0.015 

1 

to 

o 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

2 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

8. 

to 

16. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

1 

7T 

to 

2* 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

3 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

3 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

1 

b 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

3 

to 

6 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.4 

1 

to 

3 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

15 

to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

10 

to 

20 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

1.3 

3 

to 

21 

fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

8. 

f 

to 

21 

fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

8. 

£ 

to 

l£ 

fl. drms. 

1. 

to 

4. 

8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

3 

¥ 

to 

H 

fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

5. 

3 

4 

to 

21 

fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

11 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

4. 

8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

X 

'2 

to 

l£ 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

5. 

l 

to 

2 

drachms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

3 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

1 

to 

H 

grains. 

0.02 

to 

0.1 

2 

to 

4 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.25 

H 

to 

6 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.4 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

H 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

H 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

4 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.25 

i 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.03 

to 

0.06 

i 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.02 

to 

0.06 

1 

to 

2 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

H 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 
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Remedies. 


Dose. 

Grammes. 

Extr. convallarise rad. fl. 

.15 

to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

coptidis fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

cornus flor. fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2, 

to 

4. 

corydalis H. 


to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

coto fl. 

.3 

to 

15 minims. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

cubeba fl. 

.15 

to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

cypripedii fl. 


to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

damiana fl. 

1 

to 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

delphinii fl. 

. 1 

to 

3 minims. 

8.06 

to 

0.2 

digitalis. 

1 

to 

i grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

digitalis fl. 

. 1 

to 

6 minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.4 

dioscorea fl. 

.15 

to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

dita fl. 

. 1 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

4. 

to : 

16. 

dracontii fl. 

.30 

to 

60 grains. 

2. 

to 

4. 

drosera 1 11. . •. 

.5 

to 

10 minims. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

dulcamara. 

.5 

to 

15 grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

dulcamara fl. 

.1 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

ergota. 

1 

to 

8 grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.5 

ergota fl. 

.15 

to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

eryodictyi fl. 


to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2, 

erythroxvli fl. 

1 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

eucalypti fl. 

.15 

to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

euonymi 11. ....... 

.15 

to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

eupatorii fl. 


to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

euphorbia ipec. fl. 


to 

30 minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

ferri pom. 

.3 

to 

15 grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

frangula fl. 

1 

to 

2| 11. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

frankenia fl. 

.8 

to 

15 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

galla fl. 

3 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

8. 

gelsemii. 

.2 

to 

8 minims. 

1. 

to 

0.5 

gelsemii fl. 

.5 

to 

20 minims. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

gentian, fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

gentian, com. fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

gentian, quinque fl. 

.15 

to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

geranii fl. 


to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

gei H. 

. . . . 15 

to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

gillenife fl. 

.15 

to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

gossypii fl. . . •. 


to 

45 minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

granati rad. cort. fl . 


to 

2 fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

8. 

grindelia rob. fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

grindelia squarr. fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

guaiaci ligni fl. 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

guarana fl. 


to 

30 minims. 

1. . 

to 

2. 

hamatoxyli. 

.8 

to 

30 grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

hamatoxyli fl . 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

hamamelid. fl . 

.30 

to 

90 minims. 

2. 

to 

6. 

liellebor. nigris. 

1 

to 

3 grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.2 

hellebor. nigris fl . 

.5 

to 

15 minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

helonia fl. 

.8 

to 

30 minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

hepatica fl . 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

humuli . 

. 3 

to 

15 grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

humuli fl . 

. 30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

hydrangea fl . 

.30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

hydrastis. 

.3 

to 

10 grains.' 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

hydrastis fl. 

.8 

to 

30 minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

hyoscyami (Engl.) .... 

.1 

to 

4 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.25 

hyoscyami ale . 

.1 

to 

2 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

hyoscyami fol. fl . 

. 3 

to 

15 minims. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

hyoscyami sem. fl . 

. 2 

to 

8 minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.5 

ignatia . 

1 

to 

i grain. 

0.015 

to 

0.03 

ignatia fl . 


to 

6 minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

ipecac, fl . 


to 

60 minims. 

0.2 

to 

4. 

iridis versicol . 

. . . . 3 

to 

6 grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.35 
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Remedies. Dose. Grammes. 


Extr. iridis versicol. fl. 

.15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

jaborandi fl. 

.10 

to 

60 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

4. 

jalapae (U. S. Ph.). 

.5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

jalapae ale. 

.3 

to 

6 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.4 

jalapae fl. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

juglandis. 

.15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 

juglandis fl. 

3 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

3. 

to 

8. 

j uni peri fl. 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

karaala fl. 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

kino, liquid. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

krameriae. 


to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

krameriae fl. 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

lactucae. 

.5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

lactucae fl . 

.15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

lactucarii fl . 

. 8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

lappae fl . 

.1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

laricis fl . 


to 

2 

11. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

leonuri fl . 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

leptandrae. 

.3 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

leptandrae fl . 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

lobeliae 11. 

.... 1 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

lupulini 11. 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

lycopi fl . 

.5 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

malti. 

.... 1 

to 

21- 

drachms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

manzanitae fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

rnarrubii fl. 

. 1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

matico fl. 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

matricariae . 

.8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

menispermi fl. 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

methysticae 11 . 

. 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

rnezerei . 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.03 

to 

0.06 

rnezerei fl. 

. 3 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

micromeriae . 

. 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

mitchellae fl. 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

myricae fl. 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

nectandrae. 

. 1 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

nucis vomicae. 

1 

to 

£ 

grain. 

0.008 

to 

0.03 

nucis vomicae fl. 

. 1 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

nuphar fl . 

. 5 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

nvmphaeae fl. 

. 5 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

oenotberae fl. 

.... 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1 

to 

2. 

opii. 

1 

to 

1 

Y 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

papaveris. 

1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

papaveris fl. 

. 15 

to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

pareirae fl . 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

petroselinae 11 . 

.... 1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

phellandrii fl. 

.... 1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

phoradendri fl . 

1 

to 

1 

fl. drm. 

2. 

to 

4. 

phvsostigmae . 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0004 

to 

0.01 

phvsostigmae fl . 

. 1 

to 

3 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

phytolaccae baccar. fl. . . . 

. . 5 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

plivtolaccae rad . 

. 1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

phytolaccae rad. 11 . 

.... 5 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

pilocarpi fl . 

.... 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

pimentae fl . 

.15 

to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

piper, nigr. fl. 


to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

piscidiae fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

podophylli. 


to 

n 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

podopliylli 11. 

.... 8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

polygonati fl. 

.... 5 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

polygon i fl. 

.... 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

populi fl. 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

prinos fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 
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Remedies. 

1 


Dose. 

Grammes. 

r. pruni Virg. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

ptelese. 

.... 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

pulsatillae fl. 

.... 2 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

quassiae. 

.... 1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

quassiae fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

quercus fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

rhamni oath, fruct. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

rhamni pursli. cort. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

120 

minims. 

2. 

to 

8. 

rliei. 

.... 5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

rliei fl. 

.... 15 

to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

rhois arom. fl. . .. 

.... 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

rhois glab. cort. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

rhois glab. fruct. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

rhois toxicod. fl . 

.... 1 

to 

6 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.4 

ricini fol. fl . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

rosae fl . 


to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

rubi fl . 

.... 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

rumicis fl . 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

rutae fl . 

.... 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

sabbatiae fl . 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

sa.binse fl . 

.... 5 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

salicis fl . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

salviae fl . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

sambuci fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

sanguinarise fl. 

.... 5 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

santali citr. fl. 

.... 1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

santonicae fl. 

.... 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

sarsaparillae fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

sarsap. comp, fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

sassafras fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. dims. 

2. 

to 

8. 

scillse fl. 

.... I 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

scillae comp, fl. 

.... 1 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

scoparii fl. 

1 

to 

1 

fl. drm. 

2. 

to 

4. 

Scutellariae fl . 

. ... \ 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

senecionis fl . 


to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

senegae fl . 

.... 8 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

sennae fl . 

.... 1 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

serpentariae fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

simarubae . 

.... 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

solidag. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

spigeliae fl . 

.... 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

spigeliae et sennae fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

stillingiae fl . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

stillingiae comp, fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

stramonii (Engl.) . 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.03 

to 

0.06 

stramonii fol. ale . 


to 

2 

grain. 

0.02 

to 

0.03 

stramonii sem .. . 


to 

1 

a 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

stramonii fl. 

.... 1 

to 

6 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

sumbul. fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

taraxaci . 


to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

taraxaci fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

thujae fl. .. 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

toxicodendri fl. 


to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

trifol. prat, fl. 


to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

trillii fl. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

trit. rep. fl. 


to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

tussilag. fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

urticae rad . 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

ustilag. maid, fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

uvae ursi fl. 


to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

vaccinii crassifol. fl. 

.... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

valerian . 

.... 5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

valer. fl. 

... 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 
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Remedies. 

Extr. veratri vir. fl. 

verbense. 

viburni opuli fl. 

viburni [prunifol.] fl. 

wahoo . 

xanthoxyli cort. fl. 

xanthoxyli fruct. fl. 

zingiberis fl. 

Fel bovis purif.. 

Ferri arsenias. 

benzoas . 

bromid. 

carb. sacch. 

chlorid. 

citras. 

et amnion, citr. 

et ammon. sulph. 

et ammon. tartr. * . 

et cinchonid. citr. 

et potass, tartras. 

et quininse citr. 

et strychn. citr. 

liypophosphis. 

iodidum. 

iodidum sacch. 

lactas . 

oxalas. 

oxid. magnet. 

oxid. hydrat. 

phospbas. 

pyrophosphas. 

subcarb. . 

sulphas. 

sulphas exsiccat. . .. 

valerian as. 

Ferrum dialysat. 

redact. 

Gamboge. 

Gaultheria, oil of. 

Guaiacol. 

Guarana . 

Helleborein. 

Hydrarg. chlor. corros. 

chlorid. mite. 

iodid. flav. 

iodid. rubr. 

iodid. vir. 

subsulphas flav. 

cum creta. 

Hydrastin. 

H yoscine. 

H yoscyamina and salts. 

Hypnone. 

Ichthyol . 

Infusum brayerse. 

digitalis. 

sennse comp. 

Iodoformum. 

Iodol . 

Iodum. 

Ipecacuanha! ex l )( ; ct . 

Jalapa. 



Dose. 


Grammes. 

2 

to 

8 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.5 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. dims. 

4. 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

6 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.4 

i 

to 

i 

? 

grain. 

0.003 

to 

0.03 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

4 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.25 

to 

1. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

5 . 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

2 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.2 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

\ 

to 

2 

ounces. 

16. 

to 

64. 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

i 

7 

to 

n 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

1 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

1. 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

4 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.25 



10 

minims. 

0.65 



i 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.015 

to 

0.06 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

i 

Tff 

to 

T 

grain. 

0.006 

to 

aoi5 

1 

U7 

to 

tV 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.006 

1 

T> 

to 

8 

grains. 

0.01 

to 

0.5 

1. 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.06 

At 

to 

tV 

grain. 

0.0013 to 

0.006 

l. 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.06 

i 

I 

to 

i 

grain. 

0.015 

to 

0.03 

3 

to 

8 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.5 

5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

TfftT 

to 

7<5 

grain. 

0.0006 

to 

0.001 

ITS t0 

A? 

grain. 

0.0005 

to 

0.002 



l 

minim 

0.06 



3 

to 

4 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

0.25 

2 

to 

8 

fl. ounces. 

64. 

to 

256. 

2 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

8. 

to 

16. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. ounces. 

32. 

to 

64. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

\ 

to 

i 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

Tty 

to 

1 

t 

grain. 

0.006 

to 

0.015 

£ 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.06 

15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 
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Remedies. 




Dose. 

Grammes. 

Kairin. 





8 grains. 

0.5 



Kamala. 




to 

2 drachms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

Kino.. 



. 8 

to 

30 grains. 

0,5 

to 

2. 

Lactucarium.. 



. 8 

to 

15 grains. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

Lewinin. 



. 50 

per 

cent. sol. 




Liq. ammon. aeet. 



. 2 

to 

8 fl. drms. 

8. 

to 

32. 

acidi arseniosi . . . , 



. 2 

to 

7 minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.50 

arsen. et. hydr. iod. . . 



. 2 

to 

7 minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.50 

ferri chloridi. 



. 2 

to 

10 minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

ferri dialys. 



. 1 

to 

15 minims. 

0.06 

to 

1. 

ferri nitrat. 



. 8 

to 

15 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

pepsin i. 




to 

4 fl. drms. 

8. 

to 

16. 

Liquor potass®. 



. 5 

to 

30 minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

potassii arsenit. 



. 3 

to 

7 minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.50 

potassii citrat. 



. 2 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

8. 

to 

16. 

sod®. 



. 5 

to 

30 minims. 

0.35 

to 

2L 

sodii arseniatis . . . . 



. 3 

to 

7 minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.50 

Lithii benzoas.. 




to 

5 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

bromid.. 



. 1 

to 

3 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

carb.. 



. 2 

to 

6 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.4 

citr. 



. 2 

to 

5 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

salicylas. 



. 2 

to 

8 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.5 

Lupulinum. 



- 5 

to 

10 grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

Magnesia. 




to 

60 grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

Magnesii carb. 



. 15 

to 

60 grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

citr. gran. 



. 2 

to 

8 drachms. 

8. 

to 

32. 

sulphas . 



. 2 

to 

8 drachms. 

8. 

to 

32. 

sulphis. 



. 8 

to 

30 grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

Manganese binox. 



. 2 

to 

4 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.25 

Mangani sulphas . . . . 



. 2 

to 

10 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

Manna. 



. 1 

to 

2 ounces. 

32. 

to 

64. 

Massa copaib®. 



. 5 

to 

30 grains. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

ferri carb. 



. 5 

to 

15 grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

hydrarg. 



. 1 

to 

15 grains. 

0.06 

to 

1. 

Mist, ammoniaci . . . . 


. F . . 

. 4 

to 

8 fl. drms. 

16. 

to 

32. 

asafoetid®. 



. 4 

to 

8 fl. drms. 

16. 

to 

32. 

chloroformi. 



. 1 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

cret®.. 



. 1 

to 

2 fl. ounces. 

32. 

to 

64. 

ferri comp.. 



1 

to 

2 fl. ounces. 

16. 

to 

64. 

ferri et ammon acet. . 



1 

to 

1 fl. ounce. 

16. 

to 

32. 

glycyrrh. comp. 



. 1 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

magnes. et asafcet. . . 



. 1 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

potassii citr . 



x 

to 

2 fl. ounces. 

16. 

to 

64. 

rhei et sod® . . . . , 



1 

to 

1 fl. ounce. 

16. 

to 

32. 

Morph ina and its salts . . . 



1 

to 

i grain. 

0.004 

to 

0.03 

Morrhuol .. 



. 3 

to 

60 minims. 

0.2 

to 

4. 

Mosclmol . •. 



. 1 

to 

5 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

Moschus . 



. 2 

to 

15 grains. 

0.1 

to 

1. 

Naphthol . 



. 2 

to 

5 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

Naphtholinum .. 



. 2 

to 

10 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

Narceina . 




to 

i grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

Nitroglycerinum . . . . 



1 

to 

4a grain. 

0.0006 to 

0.003 

Nux vomica . 





5 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

Oleoresina aspidii . 




to 

60 grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

capsici . 




to 

\ grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.03 

cubeb® . 




to 

20 minims. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

filicis . 



. 30 

to 

60 minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

lupulini . 



. 2 

to 

5 grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

pi peris .. 




to 

3 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

zingiberis . 



. 1 

to 

3 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

Oleum copaib® . 



. 8 

to 

15 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

cubeb® . 




to 

30 minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

erigerontis . 




to 

15 minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 
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Remedies. Dose. Grammes. 


Oleum eucalypti. 

. . . 5 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

phosphoratum. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

sabinae . 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

terebinth. 

. . . 5 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

tiglii. 


to 

H 

drops. 

0.01 

to 

0.1 

Opium (14 per cent, morphine) . . . 


to 

H 

grains. 

0.01 

to 

0.1 

Ouabaine (in pertussis). 


to 


grain. 

0.00006 

to 

0.00025 

Pancreatin. 

. . . 10 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

1.3 

Papayotin. 

. . . 1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

Paracotin. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

Paraldehyde. 


to 

60 

grains. 

1.3 

to 

4. 

Pareirin hydrochlor. 


to 

1 

grain. 

0.004 

to 

0.05 

Pelleterine. 

. . . 5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

Pepsinum purum.. 


to \ 

ounce. 

1. 

to 

16. 

saccharatum. 


to i 

ounce. 

2. 

to 

32. 

Phenacetin.. 

. . . 5 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

0.65 

Phosphorus. 

1 

to 

55 

grain. 

0.0005 

to 

0.0013 

Physostigminae salic. 

I 

to 

rh 

grain. 

0.0005 

to 

0.001 

sulphas. 


to 

zx 

grain. 

0.0005 

to 

0.001 

Picrotoxinum .. 


to 

\ 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.008 

Pilocarpina and salts. 


to 


grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.03 

Pil. aloes. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

pills. 




et asafcet. 

. . . 2 

to 

5 

pills. 




aloes et ferri. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

pills. 




aloes et mast. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

pills. 




aloes et myrrhae. 

. . . 2 

to 

5 

pills. 




antim. comp. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

pills. 




asafoetidae . 

. . . 1 

to 

6 

pills. 




cathart. comp. 


to 

4 

pills. 




ferri comp.. 

2 

to 

5 

pills. 




ferri iodidi. 

. . . 1 

to 

4 

pills. 




galbani comp.. 

. . . 1 

to 

5 

pills. 




opii. 

. . . 1 

to 

2 

pills. 




phosphori. 

. . . 1 

to 

4 

pills. 




rhei. 

, . . 2 

to 

5 

pills. 




rhei comp. 

. . . 2 

to 

5 

pills. 




Piperinum. 

. . . 1 

to 

8 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.5 

Plumbi acetas. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.2 

iodidum. 

1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.2 

Potassa sulphurat. 

. . . 1 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.65 

Potassii acetas. 

. . . 15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

bicarb. 

. . . 8 

to 

60 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

4. 

bitartr.. 

. . . 1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

bromid. 

. . . 8 

to 

60 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

4. 

carb.. 

. . . 8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

chloras . 

. . . 8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

citras.. 


to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

cyanid . , 


to 

l 

grain. 

0.004 

to 

0.008 

et sodii tartr.. 

. . . 4 

to 

1 

ounce. 

16. 

to 

32. 

hypOphosphis. 

. . 5 

to 

15 

grains. 

.35 

to 

1. 

iodid. 


to 

15 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

1. 

nitras. 

. . . 8 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

sulphas. 


to 

4 

drachms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

sulphidum. 

. . . 1 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.65 

sulphis . 

. . . 15 

to 

30 

grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 

tartras. 


to 

8 

drachms. 

4. 

to 

32. 

Pulv. antimonialis. 

. . . 1 

to 

3 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.2 

aromat. 

. . . 8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

creta? comp. 

. . . 8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

glycyrrh. comp. 

. . . 30 

to 

60 

grains. 

2. 

to 

4. 

ipecac, comp. 

. . . 5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1 . 

jalapae comp. 

. . . 30 

to 

60 

grains. 

2. 

to 

4. 

morphinas comp. 

. . . 8 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

1 . 
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Remedies. 

Pulv. rhei comp. 

Pyridin. 

Quinidina and salts . . . 
Quinina and salts .... 
Quininee arsenias .... 

Resina copaibae. 

guaiaci. 

jalapae . 

podophvlli. 

scammonii. 

Resorcin. 

Rheum. 

Saccharin. 

Salicinum. 

Salol. 

Santonica. 

Santoninum. 

Sapo. 

Scammonium. 

Scoparine. 

Senna . 

Sodii acetas. 

arsenias. 

benzoas . 

bicarb. 

bisulphis. 

boras . 

bromid. 

carb. 

carb. exsicc. 

chloras . 

hypophosphis . . . 
hyposulphis .... 

iodidum. 

phosphas . 

sal icy las. 

santoninas . . . . 

sulphas. 

sulphis . . . . 

Sparteine sulph. 

Spiritus setheris compositus 
aether, nitrosi .... 

ammoniae. 

ammoniae arom. . . . 

camphorae. 

chloroformi .... 
lavand. comp. . . . 

menth. pip. 

Strophanthin. 

Strychnin® (and salts) . . 

Sulphonal. 

Sulphur . 

Syr. calcii lactophos . . . 

calcis. 

ferri bromidi .... 

ferri iodidi. 

ferri oxidi. 

ferri hyposulph. . . 
ferri quin, et str. phos. 
hypophosphit. . . . 
hypophosph. c. fer. . 

ipecac. 

krameriae. 

50 



Dose. 



Grammes. 

30 

to 

60 

grains. 

2. 

to 

4. 

2 

to 

5 

drops 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

1 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

2. 

1 

(T 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.01 

to 

0.06 

2 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

10 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

2. 

2 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

i 

to 

4 

grain. 

0.008 

to 

0.03 

2 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65 

2 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

2 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

1. 

1 

? 

to 

4 

grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.25 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

10 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.65 

to 

1. 

8 

to 

60 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

4. 

1 

to 

5 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

2. 

to 

2. 

3 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.2 

to 

1. 

1 

to 

1 

grain. 

0.03 

to 

0.06 

8 

to 

60 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

4. 

15 

to 

60 

grains. 

1. 

to 

4. 

1 

to 

1 

T(T 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.006 

5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

8 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

5 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

2 

to 

15 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

2 

to 

10 

grains. 

0.1 

to 

0.65. 

1 

to 

2 

grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

8 

to 

30 

grains. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

4 

grains. 

0.3 

to 

0.25. 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

1 

? 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

tI(T 1° 

1 

T7T7V 

grain. 

0.0003 

to 

0.0006 


to 

1 

JJ 

grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.005 

5 

to 

20 

grains. 

0.35 

to 

1.3 

1 

to 

4 drachms. 

2. 

to 

16. 

1 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

15 

to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

15 

to 

40 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

1 

fl. drachm. 

4. 



1 

fl. drachm. 

4. 



1 

fl. drachm. 

4. 



1 

fl. drachm. 

4. 



1 

fl. drach 

m. 

4. 



4 

to 

1 

fl. drm. 

2. 

to 

4. 

i 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

16. 
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Remedies. Dose. Grammes. 


Syr. lactucarii . 

. 1 

to 

3 11. drms. 

4. 

to 

12. 

rhei. 

. 1 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

rhei arom. 

. 1 

to 

4 11. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

rosae. 

. 1 

to 

2 tl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

sarsap. com. . 

. 1 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

scillse . 

1 

to 

1 

11. drm. 

2. 

to 

4. 

scillse comp . 

. 15 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

senegae. 

. 1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

sennae . 

. 1 

to 

4 11. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

Terebene 

.5 

to 

10 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

0.065 

Terpinehydrate . 

. 2 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.1 

to 

0.35 

Thallin . 



3 

grains. 

0.2 



Theine . 

1 

graii 

hypo. 

0.03 



Thymol . 

. i 

to 

5 grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.35 

Tinct. aconiti fol. 

.8 

to 

16 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

aconiti rad. 

. 1 

to 

5 

minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

aconiti rad. (Fleming’s) . . 

2 

to 

2* 

minims. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

aloes (1880) . 

. i 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

aloes et myrrh. 

. l 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8.- 

arnicae flor. 

.8 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

arnicae rad. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

asafcetidse. 

.30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

belladonnas. 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

bryoniae. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

calendulse. 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

calumbae. 

.1 

to 

4 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

cannabis ind. 

.15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

cantharid . 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

capsici . 

. 8 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

catechu comp . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

chirretta . 


to 

60 

minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

cimieifugae . 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

cinchonae . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

cinchonae comp . 

. \ 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

colchici rad . 

. 5 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

colchici sem . 

. 6 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.4 

to 

1. 

conii . 

. 5 

to 

30 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

■croci . 

.1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

cubebae. 

.1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

digitalis. 

.6 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.4 

to 

1. 

ferri acet . 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

ferri chloridi . 

. . . . 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

ferri chloridi aether . 

. 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

ferri pomati . 

. 20 

to 

60 

minims. 

1.3 

to 

4. 

gallae . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

gelsemii . 

. 8 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

guaiaci . 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

guaiaci ammon . 

. 30 

to 

60 

minims. 

2. 

to 

4. 

hellebori . 

. 10 

to 

15 

minims. 

0.65 

to 

1. 

jhumuli . 

. 1 

to 

21 

fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

9. 

hydrastis ... • . 

. 30 

to 

90 

minims. 

2. 

to 

6. 

hyoscyami fol . 

. 15 

to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

hyoscvami sem . 


to 

30 

minims. 

1. 

to 

2. 

ignatiae . 


to 

15 

minims 

0.35 

to 

1. 

iodi . 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

ipecac, et opii . 


to 

15 

minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

jalapae . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

kino . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

krameriae . 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

lavand. comp. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

lobeliae. 

.15 

to 

45 

minims. 

1. 

to 

3. 

lupulini. 

. \ 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

matico. 

1 

to 

2 

fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 
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Remedies. 


Tinct. moschi . . . 
nucis vomicae . 

opii. 

opii camph. . . 
phytolaccae. . . 
physostigmatis 
pyrethri . . . 
quassiae . . . 

rhei. 

rhei arom. . . 
rhei dulc. . . 
sanguinariae . 
scillae . . . . 
serpentariae . . 
stramon. fol. . 
stramon. sem. . 
sumbul . . . . 

valer. 

valer. ammon. 
veratr. vir. . . 
zingiberis . . 

Trimethylamina . 

Tritur. elaterina. . 

Uretlian. 

Veratrina . . . . 

Yin. aloes . . . . 


f exp. et alt. 
antim. < 

i emet. . . 

colch. rad. 

colch. sem. 

ergotae. 

ferri amar. 

ferri citrat. 

)' expect. . . 
ipecac. | emet. . . 


opii 

rhei .... 

Xylolum .... 

Zinci acet. . . . 
bromid. . . 
cyanid. . . 
iodid. . . . 
oxid. . . . 
phosphid. . 
sulphas emet. 
valerianas . 


Dose. Grammes. 


15 

to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

8 

to 

20 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1.3 

8 

to 

15 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

8 

to 

75 minims. 

0.5 

to 

5. 

8 

to 

60 minims. 

0.5 

to 

4. 

5 

to 

15 minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

8 

to 

30 minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

i 

? 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

8 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

32. 

30 

to 

75 minims. 

2. 

to 

5. 

1 

to 

4 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

16. 

15 

to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

8 

to 

60 minims. 

0.5 

to 

4. 

i 

s 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

8 

to 

15 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1. 

6 

to 

15 minims. 

0.4 

to 

1. 

8 

to 

30 minims. 

0.5 

to 

2. 

I 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

o. 

to 

8. 

i 

5 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

2. 

to 

8. 

3 

to 

10 minims. 

0.2 

to 

0.65 

15 

to 

60 minims. 

1. 

to 

4. 

2 

to 

15 grains. 

0.1 

to 

1. 

I 

to 

I grain. 

0.008 

to 

0.03 

10 

to 

15 grains. 

0.65 

to 

1. 

Tr 

to 

tV grain. 

0.001 

to 

0.006 

1 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

8 minims. 

0.06 

to 

0.5 

30 

to 

75 minims. 

2. 

to 

5. 

8 

to 

20 minims. 

0.5 

to 

1.3 

5 

to 

30 minims. 

0.35 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

3 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

11. 

1 fl. drachm. 

4. 



1 fl. drachm. 

4. 



5 

to 

15 minims. 

0.35 

to 

1. 

3 

to 

6 fl. drms. 

11. 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

15 minims. 

0.35 

to 

23. 

1 

to 

2 fl. drms. 

4. 

to 

1. 

5 

to 

15 grains. 

0.35 

to 

8. 

1 

to 

2 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.1 

I 

to 

2 grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.1 

Ter 

to 

j grain. 

0.004 

to 

0.008 

\ 

to 

3 grains. 

0.03 

to 

0.2 

i 

to 

10 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.35 

tV 

to 

i grain. 

0.006 

to 

0.01 

15 

to 

30 grains. 

1. 

to 

2. 

1 

to 

6 grains. 

0.06 

to 

0.4 


LIST OF INCOMPATIBLES. 

By David Cerna, M. D., Ph. D. 

The subject of incompatibility is such an extensive one that the reader is referred to 
special works. A few general rules, however, will be given below, to be followed by a list, 
in alphabetical order, of the principal drugs and their incompatibles. It has been thought 
that the latter method will be of special value to the student and general practitioner, en¬ 
abling them immediately to obtain the information required. 

1. Mineral acids decompose salts of the weaker acids; they also form ethers when 

combined with alcohol. 

2. Free acids should not be combined with alkaline and metallic carbonates or 

hydrates. 

3. Alkalies precipitate the alkaloids, as well as the soluble non-alkaline metallic 

salts; they also neutralize free acids. 
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4. Oxides of the alkalies decompose salts of the metals proper and salts of the alka¬ 

loids, precipitating the bases, but these may be rendered soluble by an excess of 
the alkali. 

5. Alkaioidal salts in solution are precipitated by fixed alkalies or their salts, and by 

tannic acid ; some of them are likewise precipitated by iodine and the iodides. 

6. Glucosides will not combine with emulsin or the free acids. 

7. Two or more soluble salts should not be combined, for when brought together they 

exchange their radicles and form insoluble compounds. 

8. Chlorides are decomposed by the salts of silver and lead, 

9. Bromides and iodides are decomposed by nitric and nitro-muriatic acids; also by 

the soluble salts of the heavy metals. The same holds good for the sulphides. 

10. Carbonates are decomposed by acids and acid salts. 

11. Sulphates are precipitated by solutions of lead. 

12. Phosphoric acid and the phosphates in solution are precipitated in solutions of lead, 

silver, calcium, and magnesium. 

13. Substances or solutions containing tannic and gallic acids precipitate albumin, 

and are themselves precipitated by the persalts of iron, lead, and other metals. 

14. Tinctures and fluid extracts containing resins are precipitated by water. 


DRUG. 

INCOMPATIBLES. 

Acidum Gallicum (gallic 

Alkalies; mineral acids; salts of antimony, silver, and 

acid). 

lead; persalts of iron. May be prescribed with the 
protosalts of iron. 

Acidum Tannicum (tannic 

Alkalies; the salts of antimony, silver, and lead; mineral 
acids ; persalts of iron; gelatin ; the vegetable acids. • 

acid). 

Antimony (tartar emetic). 

Alkalies; the salts of lead ; tannic acid and the drugs 
containing this principle. 

Antipyrin. 

Nitrous compounds, specially sweet spirits of nitre (spiri- 
tus setheris nitrosi); calomel, with which a poisonous 
compound is formed; beta-naphthol; chloral; bicar¬ 
bonate of sodium; the salts of quinine; and caffeine. 
From an aqueous solution antipyrin is precipitated 
by carbolic acid, tannic acid, tincture of iodine, and 
the chlorides of mercury. 

Argentum (silver). 

All soluble chlorides; mineral acids and their salts ; al¬ 
kalies and their carbonates; astringent infusions; lime- 
water. 

Belladonna (atropine). 

Caustic alkalies, which decompose the alkaloid. 

Camphor. 

Alkalies and earthy salts precipitate it from a watery 
solution; water, from alcoholic solution. 

Cannabis Indica. 

Alkalies. 

Chloral. 

All alkalies. 

Cinchona. 

Tannic acid with the infusion of the drug; alkaline car¬ 
bonates ; alkalies; iodine preparations ; alkaline earths. 

COLOCYNTHIN. 

Free acids; substances containing emulsin. 

Creasote. 

Nitrate of silver, with which it forms an explosive com¬ 
pound. 

Digitalis. 

Syrup and watery solutions; sulphate of iron; tincture 
of the chloride of iron ; cinchona ; sugar of lead. 

Ergot. 

Alkalies; metallic salts. 

Erythroxylon Coca. 

Borax precipitates cocaine solutions. 

Ferrum (iron). 

Alkalies and their carbonates; acids; vegetable astrin¬ 
gents; mucilaginous solutions. 

Guaiacum (lignum vitae). 

Sweet spirits of nitre ; mineral acids. 

Hydrargyrum (mercury). 

Alkaline iodides and bromides. Hydrochloric acid or 

Calomel (mild chloride). 

other chlorides may form corrosive sublimate. 
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DRUG. 


INCOMPATIBLES. 


Hydrargyrum. 

Corrosive sublimate (bichlo¬ 
ride). 

Hydrastis Canadensis (gold¬ 
en seal). 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 
Iodine (iodide of potassium). 


Incompatible with almost everything; may, however, be 
combined with potassium iodide. 

Alkalies: hydrochloric and tannic acids. 

See Belladonna. 

Mineral acids; metallic salts; ammonia; the vegetable 
alkaloids; potassium chlorate, with which it forms a 
highly poisonous substance. Best prescribed by itself 
or in combination with corrosive sublimate. 


Ipecacuanha. 


Astringent solutions; vegetable acids; salts of mercury 
and lead. 


Nux Vomica. 

Opium (morphine). 

Physostigma (Calabar bean). 
Pilocarpus Pinnatus (jab- 
orandi, pilocarpine). 
Plumbum (lead). 


Santonin. 

Zinc. 


Chlorides, bromides, and iodides in the same solution. 

Astringent preparations; alkalies; alkaline earths; car¬ 
bonates; ammonia; acetate and subacetate of lead; 
nitrate of silver; zinc; copper; arsenic. 

Vegetable astringents ; caustic alkalies; tannic acid. 

Caustic alkalies; salts of the metals; the persalts of 
iron. 

All natural waters or solutions containing lime, sulphates, 
carbonates, and carbonic acid ; opium ; mineral acids 
and salts; vegetable acids; alkalies; astringent prep¬ 
arations ; iodide of potassium; albuminous solutions. 

Free acids or substances containing emulsin. 

Alkalies and their carbonates; silver nitrate; vegetable 
astringents; lime-water; acetate of lead, but this and 
the sulphate of zinc are often used together in injec¬ 
tions. 


TABLE OF POISONS, 

WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF GENERAL SYMPTOMS PRODUCED, MODES OF 
CAUSING DEATH, ANTIDOTES, AND GENERAL TREATMENT. 

By David Cerna, M. D., Ph.D., 


Demonstrator of, and Lecturer on, Experimental Therapeutics in the University of Pennsylvania; Fellow 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; Corresponding Fellow of the Sociedad Espanola de 
Higiene of Madrid, etc. 


Drug. 

General Symptoms. 

Death by— 

Antidotes and Treatment. 

ACIDS. 

Acetic Acid (viu- 

Similar to those caused by the 

Gastro-enteritis. 

Alkalies, such as bicarbonate 

egar). 

mineral acids. 


of sodium and potassium; 

Carbolic Acid. 

Gastro-enteritis. Violent vomit- 

Failure of the 

magnesia and soap; flaxseed 
tea; milk or large quantities 
of warm water; olive oil. 

The soluble sulphates, chiefly 

Creosote. 

ing and purging; burning pain 
over entire abdomen ; skin cov¬ 
ered with sweat; face pinched 
and anxious; thready, imper¬ 
ceptible pulse; great dyspnoea ; 
coma; contracted pupil; some¬ 
times convulsions; collapse. 

Violent gastro-enteritis. 

respiration. 

Epsom and Glauber salts; 

Hydrochloric 

General collapse. 

mucilaginous drinks; hot ap¬ 
plications to the skin; coun¬ 
ter-irritation over the ab¬ 
domen; respiratory and car¬ 
diac stimulants; strychnine 
and digitalis; hypodermic in¬ 
jections of ether and dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

Alkalies, soaps, oils, and white 

Acid (muriatic 
acid). 


of egg. 
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Drug. 


Hydrocyanic Acid 
(prussic acid). 


Nitric Acid. 

NITRO-MURIATIC 

Acid (nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid). 
Oxalic Acid. 


Sulphuric Acid 
( oil of vitriol). 


Tartaric Acid. 


ALKALIES, 

Ammonia. 


Calcium (slaked 
lime). 


Potash, Caustic. 


Soda, Caustic. 


MINERAL POI¬ 
SONS. 

Antimony (tartar 
emetic). 


TABLE OF POISONS— Continued. 


General Symptoms. 


Death by— 


Antidotes and Treatment. 


Difficult respiration, expiration 
being prolonged; slow cardiac 
action and disturbed cerebra¬ 
tion, followed by convulsions, 
unconsciousness, wild cries, di¬ 
lated pupils, vomiting, involun¬ 
tary urination and defecation, 
erection of penis, ejaculation of 
semen, asphyxia, cyanosis, par¬ 
alysis, and general collapse. 


General paralysis 
of the vital cen¬ 
tres, all being 
affected at once. 


No known antidote. General 
stimulation ; atropine hypo¬ 
dermically; ammonia by in¬ 
halation, by the mouth, or 
intravenously; artificial res¬ 
piration ; alternate cold and 
not douches to the chest. 


Violent gastro-enteritis. Tissues 
stained deep yellow. 


General collapse. 


Alkalies: chalk, magnesia, 
whitewash, and soap. 


Similar to preceding, 
stained yellow. 


Tissues 


Similar to preced¬ 
ing. 


Similar to preceding. 


Burning in the oesophagus, fol¬ 
lowed by gastric irritation; in¬ 
tense abdominal pain; vomit¬ 
ing of highly acid, greenish, 
blackish-brown, or bloody mu¬ 
cus; livid surface, cold skin, 
stupor, collapse, and sometimes 
convulsions. 


General collapse. 


Chalk, or lime scraped from the 
wall. Not the salts of potash 
and soda, as they form soluble 
oxalates. Apply general treat¬ 
ment for gastro-euteritis. 


If protracted, pain in the mouth, 
throat, and epigastrium ; vio¬ 
lent vomiting, often of blackish 
matters; cold extremities; clam¬ 
my skin; suppression of the 
voice; swelling of the parotid 
glands; profuse salivation, 
which is sometimes bloody, fol¬ 
lowed by symptoms of general 
collapse. Tissues affected stain¬ 
ed black. 


General collapse. 


Alkalies; magnesia, chalk, 
whitewash, soap, oils, and 
opium; application of exter¬ 
nal heat. 


Gastro-enteritis. 


Gastro-enteritis. 


Alkalies; magnesia, lime, car¬ 
bonate of sodium or potas¬ 
sium, soap. The after-treat¬ 
ment is that of gastro-en¬ 
teritis. 


A local powerful irritant. Gen¬ 
eral gastro-enteritis; intense 
abdominal pain ; bloody purg¬ 
ing; symptoms of suffocation, 
convulsions. Consciousness is 
preserved, but stupor or coma 
may be developed. 

Those of a powerful caustic. Gas- 
tro-intestinal inflammation. 


Similar to the preceding. 


Similar to the preceding. 


Asphyxia, 
brought on by 
spasm or oedema 
of the glottis. 


General collapse, 
resulting from 
the gastro-en¬ 
teritis. 

Similar to the 
preceding. 

Similar to the 
preceding. 


Neutralization by vinegar or 
dilute acids. If oedema threat¬ 
ens life, tracheotomy should 
be instantly performed. Oils, 
such as linseed, almond, or 
others, may be administered. 

Similar to the preceding, with 
the ingestion <>f milk aud mu¬ 
cilaginous drinks. 

Similar to the preceding, with 
the administration of vinegar 
or other dilute acid. 

Similar to the preceding, with 
the ingestion of lemon-juice. 


Weak and slow pulse; skin moist 
and relaxed, followed by vio¬ 
lent gastro-in testin al irritation; 
vomiting of mucus, bile, wa¬ 
tery fluid, and sometimes blood ; 
purging, first of contents of in¬ 
testines, then mucus, bile, and 
sometimes blood, followed soon 
after by peculiar rice-water 
stools. The pulse is then im¬ 
perceptible at the wrist; the 
respirations are shallow; the 
face becomes pinched, livid, and 
covered with cold sweat; cramps 
of the leg, accompanied by spots 
of antesthesia, and great'fall of 
the bodily temperature. The 
whole symptomatology points 
to Asiatic cholera, from which 


Chemical antidotes, tannic acid, 
or astringent infusions of oak- 
bark, galls, etc., followed by 
ingestion of white of egg. 
Other measures should consist 
in placing the patient in a 
prone position, with the head 
lower than the feet; general 
stimulation; application of 
external heat; ingestion of 
alcohol, and especially of digi¬ 
talis hypodermically, as car¬ 
diac stimulants; opium, to 
allay irritation and pain, pro¬ 
vided respiration be not 
feeble. 


In three ways: 
respiratory fail¬ 
ure,cardiac par¬ 
alysis, followed 
by pulmonary 
congestion and 
bronchial oede¬ 
ma. 
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TABLE OF POISONS. —Continued. 


Drug. 

General Symptoms. 

Death by— 

Antidotes and Treatment. 

Antimony ( cont'd). 

the metallic poisoning can only 
be distinguished by chemical 
analysis. Sometimes, especially 
in protracted cases, there may 
occur tremblings, delirium, un¬ 
consciousness, clonic and tet¬ 
anic convulsions. 



Arsenic (arsenious 
acid; Scheele’s 
green; insect pow¬ 
der). 

Active irritation, accompanied 
by colicky pains, intense burn¬ 
ing of the oesophagus and stom¬ 
ach ; sense of constriction in 
the throat and an acrid, me¬ 
tallic taste in the mouth; vio¬ 
lent vomiting and purging; 
matters rejected at first mucous, 
then bilious, of a yellowish or 
greenish color. The stools may 
become finally serous, and not 
unfrequently bloody. Pulse 
feeble, small, and frequent; 
respiration rapid, labored, and 
painful; excessive thirst; sup¬ 
pression of urine: more or less 
swelling of the face; icy-cold 
extremities; surface eyanosed, 
followed by cramps, convul¬ 
sions, coma, and death. In 
more or less proiracted cases 
there may appear an eruption 
upon the skin, which is either 
petechial or urticaria - like, 
papular, vesicular,or pustular. 

General exhaus¬ 
tion and col¬ 
lapse. 

Chemical antidote: hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron. This may 
be prepared in an emergency 
by adding ammonia to the 
tincture of chloride of iron, 
and washing the precipitate 
with water; or Monsel’s solu¬ 
tion and the so-called dialyzed 
iron may be employed instead 
of the tincture. The ferri oxi- 
dum hydratumeum magnesia, 
made by precipitating the so¬ 
lution of the tersulphate of 
iron by magnesia, is perhaps 
the best antidote. This should 
be followed by the adminis¬ 
tration of castor oil, demul¬ 
cent drinks, opium, external 
heat, and stimulants; large 
draughts of water containing 
sweet spirits of nitre, espe¬ 
cially if there be a tendency to 
suppression of urine. 

Copper. 

Burning pain in stomach ;copper- 
ish or metallic taste in mouth, 
followed by gastro-enteritis; 
vomiting of bluish liquids; 
stools consist at first of contents 
of intestines, becoming then 
glairy, mucous, or bloody; ex¬ 
cessive salivation and bronchial 
secretion; constant expectora¬ 
tion ; epileptiform convulsions; 
delirium; anaesthesia; some¬ 
times syncope and jaundice; 
lessened amount or supprt ssion 
of urine, which is sometimes 
black. 

Violent gastro¬ 
enteritis, pro¬ 
ducing exhaus¬ 
tion or respira¬ 
tory failure. 

Chemical antidote: the yellow 
prussiate of potassium. De¬ 
mulcent drinks; oils; white 
of eggs; milk; if no emesis 
has occurred, emetics and the 
stomach-pump; opium to allay 
irritation and pain. 

Corrosive Subli¬ 
mate. 

See Mercury. 



Cyanide of Potas¬ 
sium. 

See Hydrocyanic Acid. 



Iodine (iodide of 
potassium). 

Violent gastro-enteritis, vomit¬ 
ing, and purging; metallic taste 
in mouth; marked salivation ; 
pulse rapid and feeble; face 
deathly pale; total suppression 
of urine; sometimes swelling 
of eyelids, laryngeal pain, ex¬ 
cessive thirst, high fever, albu¬ 
minuria, cyanosis, violent ex¬ 
citement, convulsions, and col¬ 
lapse. 

Failure of the res¬ 
piration or sud¬ 
den stoppage of 
heart. 

Large quantities of starch, 
wheat flour, or arrow-root 
boiled in water, freely; emet¬ 
ics ; application of external 
heat; hypodermic injections 
of alcohol and digitalis, am¬ 
monia, atropine, strychnine. 

Lead. 

Sweet metallic taste in mouth; 
pain in epigastrium; severe gas¬ 
trointestinal irritation; mat¬ 
ters vomited white, passages 
black; sometimes constipation ; 
pulse rapid, tense, cord-like, 
then weak and relaxed; face 
anxious, pinched, and livid; 
excessive thirst; cramps in legs; 
muscular twitching; vertigo, 
amesthesia; stupor, convul¬ 
sions, coma; death. 

General collapse. 

Soluble sulphates, especially so¬ 
dium and magnesium, best 
chemical antidotes. Emetics 
or stomach-pump; mucilagi¬ 
nous or albuminous drinks; 
application of external heat; 
opium to allay irritation. 
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Drug. 

General Symptoms. 

Death by— 

Antidotes and Treatment. 

Mercury (bichlo¬ 
ride of, or corro¬ 
sive sublimate). 

Intense gastro-enteritis; metal¬ 
lic coppery taste in mouth; 
sense of constriction in throat; 
burning pain in oesophagus and 
stomach; colicky pains, diar¬ 
rhoea ; vomiting, mucous, bil¬ 
ious, bloody; purging, serous, 
mucous, bloody; much strain¬ 
ing; breath foetid; pulse small, 
frequent, irregular; face pinch¬ 
ed, anxious; cold extremities; 
convulsions, coma, collapse. If 
somewhat protracted, petechial 
eruption upon skin ; sometimes 
febrile reaction. 

General collapse 

White of egg freely, followed by 
stomach-pump to wash out 
stomach ; external heat; car¬ 
diac and respiratory stimu¬ 
lants. 

Phosphorus. 

Phosphorous taste in mouth; 

Gradual failure 

Sulphate of copper; old French 
oil of turpentine ; best of all, 
perhaps, permanganate of po¬ 
tassium , acting as perfect 
chemical antidote, ^ to J of 

1 per cent, solution; muci¬ 
laginous drinks; emetics, pur¬ 
gatives ; opium to allay irri¬ 
tation \fats or oils should not be 
be given 

ALKALOIDS, etc. 

breath laden with drug; burn¬ 
ing pain in oesophagus, stom¬ 
ach, and abdomen; gastro-en¬ 
teritis; matters vomited and 
purged, mucus, bile, blood, lu¬ 
minous in the dark , often con¬ 
stipation ; enlarged liver, jaun¬ 
dice, “coffee-grounds” vomit; 
bile suppressed at this time; 
muscular twitchings, headache, 
vertigo, delirium; erotic con¬ 
vulsions; urine scanty, albu¬ 
minous ; unconsciousness, coma. 

I n women pseudo-menstrual 
discharge, miscarriage, abor¬ 
tion. Whole train of symp¬ 
toms resembles yellow atrophy 
of liver. 

of respiration 
and circulation, 
sometimes car¬ 
diac collapse. 

Aconite; 

Tingling in throat and extrem¬ 
ities ; marked general relaxa¬ 
tion; anaesthesia of surface; 
pulse slow, weak, intermittent; 
respiration shallow, slow, feeble; 
skin covered with cold sweat; 
countenance pale, anxious; pro¬ 
trusion of eyes; pupil generally 
dilated ; diplopia; often loss of 
voice and sight; sometimes gas¬ 
tric burning and convulsions; 
consciousness may be pre¬ 
served ; bodily temperature low¬ 
ered. 

Cardiac paralysis 
generally. 

Hypodermic injections of 
ether, alcohol, especially digi¬ 
talis. Place patient in prone 
position and absolute quiet, 
head lower than feet. En¬ 
deavor to wash out stomach, 
but avoid emetics. External 
heat; at ropine ; ammonia ; ar¬ 
tificial respiration. 

Alcohol. 

General relaxation, stupor, anaes¬ 
thesia ; coma; pulse rapid, weak, 
compressible; skin cool, moist; 
some unconsciousness; face pal¬ 
lid; bodily temperature low¬ 
ered ; breathing somewhat ster¬ 
torous. Symptoms resembling 
opium-poisoning and apoplexy; 
sometimes convulsions. 

Cardiac paralysis 
or general col¬ 
lapse. 

Evacuate stomach; alternate 
cold and hot douches; exter¬ 
nal heat; atropine, caffeine, 
strychnine, hypodermically. 

Belladonna 

Drvness of mouth and throat, 

Respiratory fail- 

Evacuation of stomach ; early 

(atropine). 

Bloodroot. 

increased cardiac action , rapid 
breathing; flushing of face ; di¬ 
lated pupils; wild, talkative de¬ 
lirium ; scarlatinous, non-pune- 
tated rash; sometimes laryn¬ 
gitis, roughness of voice, with 
expectoration of minute pearly 
pellets; then stupor, followed 
by paralysis; cold extremities; 
retention of urine. 

See Sanguinaria. 

ure; rarely, car¬ 
diac paralysis. 

use of catheter; tannic acid; 
external heat; stimulation 
by mustard ; pilocarpine best 
physiological antidote; caf¬ 
feine; physostigma; alternate 
cold and hot douches; artifi¬ 
cial respiration. 

Calabar Bean 

Giddiness; muscular tremors; 
complete muscular relaxation; 
pupils contracted; respiration 
slow, irregular; loss of reflexes; 
vomiting and purging, but both 
often absent. 

Failure of respi- 

Evacuate stomach; atropine 

(physostigma). 

ration. 

best physiological antidote; 
external heat; stimulants; 
artificial respiration. 
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TABLE OF POISONS.— Continued. 


Drug. 


General Symptoms. 


Death by— 


Antidotes and Treatment. 


Cannabis Indica 
(Indian hemp). 


Sense of exhilaration; peculiar 
prolongation of time and sense 
of double consciousness, follow¬ 
ed by drowsiness, anaesthesia, 
loss of power, especially of lower 
e x tremit ies ;pupils dilated ; rapid 
pulse; slow breathing; some¬ 
times convulsions. 


General stimulation ; belladon¬ 
na or atropine; artificial res¬ 
piration. 


Cantharides 
(Spanish flies). 


Violent gastro-enteritis; burning 
sensation of pharynx and oeso¬ 
phagus, with sense of constric¬ 
tion of throat; burning pain in 
back, bladder, and urethra; 
priapism; often great thirst; 
vesical tenesmus; scanty, 
bloody urine; sometimes slough¬ 
ing of genital organs; stupor, 
coma; sometimes violent de¬ 
lirium and tetauic convulsions. 


Collapse from No known antidote: evacuate 
gastro-enteritis. stomach; albuminous or mu¬ 
cilaginous drinks; avoid oily 
substances; opiates to lessen 
irritation and pain; leeches 
to epigastrium; anaesthetics. 


Chloral. 


. Chloroform. 


Codeine. 


Complete muscular relaxation, 
followed by sleep and coma; 
respirationslow, shallow,feeble, 
I labored ; pulse slow, then rapid 
and thready; face white, livid, 
covered with cold sweat; pupils 
contracted, then dilated; great 
fall of bodily temperature. 

Stertorous, irregular, shallow res¬ 
piration ; dilatation of pupils 
during anaesthesia, and a pecu¬ 
liar shade or cloud passing 
over the face of patient, are 
the most dangerous symptoms. 


See Opium. 


Respiratory fail¬ 
ure ; often car¬ 
diac paralysis. 


Cardiac paral¬ 
ysis ; sometimes 
respiratoryfail¬ 
ure ; often si¬ 
multaneous ar¬ 
rest of both 
heart and res¬ 
piration. 


Emetics ; strychnine, atropine, 
digitalis, ammonia, ether ; al¬ 
cohol hypodermically. Place 
patient in prone position, with 
head lower than feet. Keep 
patient roused. Artificial res¬ 
piration ; oxygen by inhala¬ 
tion ; external heat. 

Remove drug, and immediately 
invert patient; alternate hot 
and cold douches; hypodermic 
injections of strychnine, atro¬ 
pine, and digitalis; electricity 
and artificial respiration. 
Avoid subcutaneous injections 
of ether and alcohol; ammonia 
instead, hypodermically or in¬ 
travenously. 


Colchicum. 


Conium (hemlock). 


Gastro-enteritis; profuse saliva¬ 
tion ; nausea, retching, griping; 
intense abdominal pain ; great 
tenesmus; violent purging; 
rapid pulse, then slow; sense 
of prostration and great weak¬ 
ness; skin cold, pale, bedewed 
with sweat; spasms frequent; 
muscular pains and convulsions 
sometimes; collapse. 

Giddiness; staggering; disturbed 
vision, followed by complete 
muscular relaxation; nausea, 
sometimes vomiting; frontal 
headache; ptosis of eyelids; di¬ 
lated pupils; pulse slow, then 
increased; sometimes saliva¬ 
tion and sweating. 


General collapse 
from gastro-en¬ 
teritis. 


Respiratory fail¬ 
ure. 


Emetics and cathartics; tannic 
acid ; warm water freely ; also 
white of eggs; albuminous 
drinks; demulcents; opium. 


Evacuate stomach ; tannic acid ; 
strychnine, atropine, caffeine, 
digitalis, hypodermically; ex¬ 
ternal heat; artificial respira¬ 
tion. 


Creasote. 


See Carbolic Acid. 


Croton Oil. 


Those of violent gastro-intestinal 
inflammation. 


General collapse. 


Mucilaginous drinks; demul¬ 
cents ; opium ; general stimu¬ 
lation. 


Digitalis 

glove). 


(fox- 


Violent vomiting of mucus and Cardiac systolic 
bile ; intense headache; disor- arrest, 
dered vision ; vertigo; saliva¬ 
tion ; pulse slow, full, strong, 
dicrotic, becoming weak and j 
rapid on patient rising, al¬ 
though heart beats violently; 
face pale; blue color of sclerotic; 
pupils dilated, sometimes con¬ 
tracted (?); eyeballs bulging; 
diarrhoea; suppression of urine; 
pain in back and limbs; con¬ 
sciousness generally preserved, 
but late in poisoning delirium; 
then stupor, convulsions, and 
coma. 


Tannic acid; then emetics or 
stomach-pump; aconite, best 
physiological antidote, but use 
cautiously. Place patient in 
horizontal position, in abso¬ 
lute quiet; opium ; external 
heat, especially about abdo¬ 
men. 
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Drug. 

General Symptoms. 

Death by— 

Antidotes and Treatment. 

Ergot. 

Not well defined, but often gas¬ 
tric irritation, thirst, and diar¬ 
rhoea ; burning pain in feet; 
dizziness; tingling of fingers; 
cramps in all extremities; pu¬ 
pils dilated; pulse small, feeble ; 
marked coldness of surface; some¬ 
times convulsions; miscarriage 
or abortion in pregnant women. 

General paralysis 
of high nerve- 
centres. 

General stimulation, with ap¬ 
plication of external heat. 

• 

Ether. 

Cyanosis ; pulsation of jugular 
veins ; failure of diaphragmatic 
action , followed by paralysis of 
thoracic movements; pulse 
weak and rapid; respiration 
shallow, stertorous, labored; 
great fall of bodily tempera¬ 
ture; dropping of jaw. 

Respiratory fail¬ 
ure; sometimes 
cardiac paral¬ 
ysis. 

Remove ether; invert patient; 
hypodermic injections of 
strychnine, atropine, am¬ 
monia intravenously, digi¬ 
talis ; dash ether on chest and 
abdomen ; external heat; fric¬ 
tions; artificial respiration. 
Avoiil subcutaneous injections 
of ether and alcohol. 

Gelsemium (yellow 

Dropping of jaw; ptosis; sense 
of languor, drowsiness; great 
muscular relaxation; pulse 
rapid, feeble; skin moist, cold; 
face anxious; loss of voice; 
respiration slow, labored; im¬ 
paired sensibility; disturbed 
vision, which is sometimes 
double ; pupils dilated; great 
fall of bodily temperature. 

See Belladonna. 

Respiratory fail- 

General, especially cardiac, 

jasmine). 

• 

Hyoscyamus (hen- 

ure; sometimes 
with simulta¬ 
neous cardiac 
arrest. 

stimulation; ammonia; digi¬ 
talis ; emetics, stomach-pump; 
atropine; strychnine; exter¬ 
nal heat. 

bane). 




Lobelia. 

Morphine. 

Nicotine. 

Great prostration ; nausea, vom¬ 
iting, sometimes violent purg¬ 
ing ; cold sweating; livid face ; 
pale skin ; pulse feeble ; some¬ 
times burning in fauces and 
oesophagus; muscular trem¬ 
blings, convulsions, stupor, 
coma. 

See Opium. 

See Tobacco. 

Failureof the res¬ 
piration. 

Washing out stomach with so¬ 
lutions of tannic acid; opium 
to allay irritation and pain ; 
alcohol, ammonia, strychnine, 
digitalis, hypodermically; ex¬ 
ternal heat. 

Nitrite of Amyl. 

Nitrite of Ethyl. 

Great muscular relaxation, with 
progressive loss of reflexes; yel¬ 
low vision ; marked pallor; pu¬ 
pils dilated ; pulse slow, almost 
imperceptible; respiration ir¬ 
regular: sometimes vomiting 
and epileptiform convulsions. 

1 

Respiratory fail¬ 
ure. 

General stimulation ; strychn i ue 
hypodermically; alternate hot 
* and cold douches; digitalis; 
artificial respiration. 

Nitrite of Potas¬ 
sium. 

Nitrite of Sodium. 

j- Same as preceding. 

Same as preced¬ 
ing. 

Same as preceding. 

Nitro-glycerin. 

Oil of Bitter Alm- 

“Queer” sensation in head ; giddi¬ 
ness; feeling of constriction in 
throat; severe headache ; pulse 
irregular: dilated pupils; prte- 
cordial pain; muscular weak¬ 
ness; urine scanty, pigmented; 
sometimes nausea and loss of 
consciousness; other symptoms 
similar to those peculiar to the 
nitrites. 

See Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Cardiac failure(?). 

Atropine; cold to the head; 
general stimulation; ergo- 
tine (?). 

ONDS. 




Opium. 

At first drowsiness, followed by 
deep sleep; pulse full, slow, and 
strong; breathing full; skin 
warm, dry; jnipils contracted. 
Soon after, face reddened, suf¬ 
fused, or distinctly cyanotic; 
complete loss of consciousness; 
breathing stertorous, puffing, 
then marked cyanosis; respira¬ 
tion very slow, difficult, and not 
deep, but shallow ; general re¬ 
laxation ; skin now bedewed 
with cold, clammy sweat; pulse 
rapid and feeble; coma, death. 

Failure of the res¬ 
piration. 

Unload stomach by emetics, 
such as mustard, ipecac, or 
sulphate of copper; use stom¬ 
ach-pump ; give tannic acid 
freely; strong coffee or caf¬ 
feine; external heat. Keep 
patient awake by shouting in 
ear, by walking him, by flagel¬ 
lating with wet towels, or by 
alternate hot and cold douches. 
Electricity; respiratory stim¬ 
ulants, atropine, strychnine; 
cardiac stimulants, alcohol, 
digitalis; artificial respiration. 
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Drug. 

General Symptoms. 

Death by— 

| Antidotes and Treatment. 

Physostigma, 

See Calabar Bean. 



Quinine. 

Deafness; blindness; erythe¬ 
matous eruptions; epistaxis; 
symptoms of congestion. 

Cerebral conges¬ 
tion. 

Tannic acid ; general stimula¬ 
tion ; alcohol, ammonia, strong 
coffee; artificial respiration. 

Sabadii.la. 

See Veratrum Sabadilla. 



Sanguinaria. 

Gastro-enteritis; profuse saliva¬ 
tion ; violent vomiting and 
purging; faintness, vertigo; dis¬ 
ordered vision; coldness; gen¬ 
eral insensibility; great thirst; 
pulse slow; great muscular pros¬ 
tration; dilated pupils; clonic 
convulsions. 

Respiratory fail¬ 
ure. 

Tannic acid(?); general stim¬ 
ulation ; atropine, strychnine, 
digitalis. 

Stramonium 
(J amestown weed). 

See Belladonna. 



Strychnine. 

Sudden muscular rigidity : stiff¬ 
ness of back of neck; uneasy 
startings, followed by tetanic 
convulsions: opisthotonos, feet 
everted ; slight touch or breath 
of air originates convulsions; 
complete relaxation between 
convulsions; risus sardonicus, 
corners of mouth drawn back ; 
eyes fixed, wide opened; res¬ 
piration ceases during convul¬ 
sion ; cramp-like muscular con¬ 
tractions, exceedingly painful; 
face pale: erections of penis; 
involuntary defecation and uri¬ 
nation ; consciousness pre¬ 
served; lockjaw late in poison¬ 
ing. 

Cramp-asphyxia, 
or rarely by 
sheer exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Amyl nitrite by inhalation or 
hypodermically; tannic acid 
as chemical antidote in 
draughts of warm water. After 
stomach is washed out, bro¬ 
mide of potassium by mouth 
or by rectum, comhined with 
chloral; Calabar bean ; arti¬ 
ficial respiration. 

Tobacco. 

Great depression; giddiness, with 
feeling of intense wretchedness 
and weakness; skin cold, clam¬ 
my : pulse rapid, running, 
finally imperceptible; dyspnoea; 
muscular tremblings; some¬ 
times convulsions. 

General collapse. 

Wash out stomach ; respiratory 
and cardiac stimulants, atro¬ 
pine, strychine, digitalis; 
Hoffman's anodyne; external 
heat and rubbings. 

Turpentine. 

Gastro-enteritis, generally pre¬ 
ceded by giddiness and a kind 
of intoxication ; strangury; 
bloody, scanty urine, with odor 
of violets; cyanosis; skin moist 
or dry; pupils widely dilated; 
pulse feeble, rapid. 

Collapse from 

gastro-enteritis. 

Sulphates, of magnesia espe¬ 
cially; demulcent or albu¬ 
minous drinks; opium. 

Veratrum Saba- 
dilla (veratrine). 

Marked loss of muscular power, 
soon deepening into collapse; 
skin pale, cold, clammy; face 
pinched ; muscular tremors • 
violent vomiting; sometimes 
serous purging; pulse rapid, 
thready; convulsions resem¬ 
bling those of st rychnine: some¬ 
times free diuresis; bodily 
temperature lowered. 

Respiratory fail¬ 
ure. 

Evacuate stomach; general 
stimulation, caffeine or strong 
coffee ; absolute rest; external 
heat. 

Veratrum Viride. 

General pronounced muscular re¬ 
laxation ; intense nausea, con¬ 
stant retching; hiccough; faint¬ 
ness; vertigo; pulse at first 
slow; then rapid, often run¬ 
ning, almost imperceptible: dis¬ 
ordered vision ; skin cold, clam¬ 
my; semi-unconsciousness; pr;e- 
eordial pain (?) • often convul¬ 
sions. 

Failureofthe res¬ 
piration gen¬ 
erally. 

Wash out stomach with draughts 
of warm water. Place patient 
in prone position, head lower 
than feet; check vomiting, 
but patient must not be al¬ 
lowed to rise. Laudanum by 
rectum ; alcohol by mouth ; 
digitalis; strychnine; atropia; 
ammonia hypodermically or 
intravenously; external heat; 
rubbings; mild flagellations ; 
nitrite of amyl by inhalations. 
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For gonorrhoea the best 
preparation is the hy¬ 
drochlorate of hydras- 
tine, in solutions of 
the strength of 1 to 2 
grains (0.0G to 0.12 
gram) to the ounce 
(30 grams). 

The solution used in 
practical medicine 

contains about ten 

times its volume of 

active oxygen. 

Best applied locally 

in solution of the 

strength of 1 : 1000. 

Best given in capsules 

or in pills; used ex¬ 

ternally in the form 
of ointment aud solu¬ 

tion. 

Best administered by 

inhalations. 

Applied externally in 

ointment or in solu¬ 

tion in the strength of 
1 to 30 and 1 to 15 re¬ 

spectively. 

Dosage. 

I 

20 drops (1.2 grams) of 
the tincture three 
times a day; half of 
this dose of the fluid 
extract. 

J to 5 grains(0.03 to 0.30 
gram). 

£ to 2 drachms (0.5 to 
* 04 grams). 

15 grains (1 gram). 

10 to 30 grains (0.6 to 2 

grams) daily. 

0 to 20 grains (0.3 to 

0.13 gram) daily. 

10 to 15 grains (0.8 to 1 

gram) of the powder. 

Uses. 

Haemostatic and gen¬ 
eral tonic; of special 
value in uterine haem¬ 
orrhage; of use also 
in skin affections and 
in gonorrhoea. 

Antipyretic and anti- 

Disinfectantand germ¬ 
icide. 

Dermic; of value in 
lupus and parasitic 
skin affections. 

Hypnotic; antispas- 
modic. 

Alterative and anti¬ 
phlogistic; valuable 
in diseases of the 
skin, etc. 

In laryngitis and asth¬ 

ma. 

Antiseptic and altera¬ 
tive; used as a sub¬ 
stitute for iodoform; 
valuable in diabetes. 

Germicide. 

Especially useful in 
diabetes; also in diar¬ 

rhoea of children. 

Solubility. 

Soluble in alcohol and 
ether; in water in 1 
to 20 parts. 

Soluble in water. 

Soluble in water, but 
less so than chloral. 

Soluble in water; part¬ 
ly in alcohol. 

Soluble in alcohol and 
ether; slightly sol¬ 
uble in water. 

Soluble in alcohol and 
ether. 

Soluble in alcohol; in¬ 
soluble in water. 

Physical Properties. 

. 

Tasteless and odorless 
substance, with a 
melting-point of 136° 
to 140° F. (5.8° to 60° 
C.). 

Clear, brownish liq¬ 
uid, of a bituminous 
odor and taste. 

Grayish-brown, odor¬ 
less powder. 

Brownish powder. 

I 

s 

1 

. 

Obtained from arbutin, 
the active principle of 
Arctostaphylos Una Ursi 
by the action of H 2 S0 4 . 

An aqueous solution of 
hydroxyl. 

Obtained from the action 
of hydrogen upon nitric 
acid. 

A mixture of chloral and 
antipyrin; a chemical 
body known as tri¬ 
chloral - dehydphenyl- 
dimethylpyeazolon. 

Obtained from a mineral 
oil, containing about 15 
per cent, of sulphur, the 
formula being 
C 2 sH ;t6 S 3 0 9 (NH 4 ) 3 . 

Hydriodic ether. 

Tetra - sodo - pyrrhol, its 
formula being C 3 I 4 NH. 

Iodo-phenacetin, contain¬ 
ing 50 per cent, of iodine. 

the Syzyyium Jambotana. 

Name. 

Hydrastis Cana¬ 
densis (golden 
seal). 

Hydrochinone 

(quinol). 

Hydrogen Per¬ 
oxide. 

Hydroxylamine. 

Hypnal. 

ICHTHYOL. 

Iodide of Ethyl. 

Iodol. 

IODOPHENIN. 

Jambul. 
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1 

fl8 

i 

« 

Best given in pill form 

or in mucilage. 

Same uses as salol. 

Administered best in 

chocolate lozenges. 

In pills or wafers at 

meal-time. 

Locally applied in 5 per 

cent, solutions. 

Best given in wafers. 

Must be given diluted ; 

it is decomposed by 

light. 

Dosage. 

1 to 2 ounces (32 to 64 
grams) of the infusion. 

4 to 4 of a grain (0.010 
to 0.03 gram). 

2 to 15 grains (0.12 to 1 
gram). 

2 to 15 grains (0.12 to 1 
gram). 

jis to sV of a grain(0.0006 
to 0.00012 gram). 

3 grains (0.2 gram) once 
or twice daily. 

tAts of a grain (0.00004 

gram) every three 

hours for a child five 

years of age. 

18 drachms (70 grams) 

of a decoction or an 

elixir. 

1 to 5 grains (0.06 to 0.3 

gram). 

3 to 30 grains (0.20 to 

2 grams) daily. 

30 to 60 grains (2 to 4 

grams). 

Uses. 

Anthelmintic, said to 
be superior to kousso. 

Antineuralgic. 

Antiseptic in cutaneous 
diseases and in affec¬ 
tions of the respira¬ 
tory tract. 

Tmuiacide and antisep¬ 
tic. 

Antirheumatic. 

Powerful sedative in 
nervous disorders. 

Stomachic and appe¬ 
tizer. 

Antispasmodie; of es¬ 
pecial value in whoop¬ 
ing cough. 

Antiperiodic. 

Digestive, and in diph¬ 
theria and croup to 
dissolve the mem- 

j branes. 

Antiseptic; same uses 
as salol. 

Hypnotic and antispas- 
modic. 

Solubility. 

Soluble in alcohol, 

ether, and water. 

Soluble in alcohol, 

ether, and benzene. 

Soluble in ether and 
hot alcohol; insoluble 
in water. 

Soluble in alcohol and 
fats ; insoluble in wa¬ 
ter. 

Soluble in ether, alco¬ 
hol, and cacao-butter. 

Soluble in water and 
alcohol. 

Soluble in water and 
glycerin; insoluble in 
alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. 

Soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and the fixed 
oils. 

Physical Properties. 

White powder. 

A grayish-white crys¬ 
talline powder. 

Occurs in small taste¬ 
less crystals. 

Grayish powder. 

Odorless, whitish crys¬ 
tals (hygroscopic). 

Whitish powder. 

Colorless liquid of a dis¬ 
agreeable odor and 
taste; boils at 275° F. 
(124° C.); crystallizes 
at 50° F. (10° C.) ; sp. 
gr. 0.998. 

Source or Chemical Nature. 

® - s Ji c A . 0&, 3 ; >-.5 -C 

•|1 S' _s ‘1,2*5 § 1 «§. |S 

*2 ^ r 2 .-OS ® ^ C-r VU n ^ 

•§ ® ^ g £| 5 | '3 g's* 

^ Zi 1 o i , ssj|i tso " 
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JS flS « XlS *-» .fi c3-tS«C* .C.O J3 -=££- uEso 

t-> <; £ h h b hhh £ <t 

Name. 

Mussanin. 

Napelline. 

/3-Naphthol. 

Naphthaline. 

Naphtholol (be- 
thol) /3. 

Nitroglycerin 

(glonoine). 

Orexin. 

Ouabaine. 

Pambotano. 

Papayotin (pa¬ 
pain). 

Para-cresalol. 

Paraldehyde. 
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APPENDIX. 


MOTOR-POINTS. 

Fig. 1. This illustration gives an idea of the situation of the face and head motor- 
points; the dotted points indicate the chief positions of stimulation. Fine active electrodes 
should be used. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the motor-points of the arm, forearm, and hand, flexor aspect. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 




21 


Fig. 1. 1, Frontalis; 2, Facial Nerve {super.) ; 3, Corrugator supercil.; 4, Orbicularis palp.; 5, Nasal muscles; 
G, Zygomatici; 7, Orbicularis oris; 8, Facial nerve (med.) ; 9, Masseter; 10, Levator menti; 11, Quadratus 
men'ti; 12, Triangularis menti; 13, Hypoglossal Nerve; 14, Facial nerve {infer.) ; 15, Platysma myoides ; 
16, Hyoid muscles; 17, Omoliyoideus; 18, Ex. ant. thoracic nerve (pectoralis major); 19, Phrenic nerve ; 20, 
Fifth'and sixth cerv. nerves (deltoideus, biceps, brachialis, supin. longus); 21, Brachial plexus ; 22, Long 
thoracic nerve (serratus magnus); 23, Circumflex nerve; 24, Dorsalis scapulee nerve (rliomboidei); 25, 
Trapezius; 26, Levator anguli scapulae; 27, Spinal accessory nerve ; 28, Sterno-mastoideus; 29, Splenius; 
30, Facial nerve (inf. branch ); 31, Facial nerve (med. branch); 32. Post, auricular nerve; 33, Facial nerve 
(trunk) ; 34, Facial ‘nerve (sup. branch) ; 35, Temporalis; 36, Third frontal convol. and insula (centre of 
speech); 37, Ascend, front, and pariet. convol. (motor area). 

Fig. 2. 1, Triceps (cap. long.); 2, Triceps (cap. intern.); 3, Ulnar nerve; 4, Flex, carpi ulnaris; 5, Flex, 
dig. com. prof.; 6, Flex. dig. (II. et III.') subl.; 7, Flex. dig. (ind. et min.) subl.; 8, Ulnar nerve; 9, I’al- 
maris brevis; 10, Abductor dig. min.; 11, Plexor dig. min.; 12, Opponens dig. min.; 13, Lumbricales; 
14, Adductor poll. brev.; 15, Flex. poll. brev.; 16, Opponens pollicis; 17, Abductor pollicis; IB, Median 
nerve; 19, Flex. poll, longus; 20, Flex subl. digit.; 21, Flex, carpi radialis; 22, Pronator radii teres; 
23, Supinator longus; 24, Median nerve; 25, Brachialis anticus; 26, Biceps; 27, Musculo-culan. nerve; 
28, Deltoideus (ant. port.). 
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Fig. 3 illustrates the same as above, extensor aspect. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the motor-points of the thigh, anterior aspect. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the motor-points of the thigh, leg, and foot, posterior aspect. 
Fig. 6 illustrates the motor-points of the leg, outer aspect. 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 



Fig. 3. I, Deltoideus (post, port.); 2, Museulo-spiral nerve; 3, Brachialis 
anticus; 4, Supinator longus; 5, Extens. carp. rad. long.; 6, 
Extens. carp. rad. brev.; 7, Extens. comm, digit.; 8, Extens. in- 
dicis; 9, Ext. oss. rnetac. poll.; 10, Ext. prim, intern, poll.; 11, 
Interossei dorsal. (I. et II.); 12, Interossei dorsal. (III. et IV.); 13, 
Abduct, min. digiti; 14, Ext. sec. intern, poll.; 15, Extens. indicis; 

16, Extens. min. digiti; 17, Supinator brevis; 18, Extens. carpi, 
ulnar ; 19, Triceps (cap. ext.); 20, Triceps (cap. long.). 

Fig. 4. 1, Crural nerve; 2, Obturator nerve; 3, Peetineus ; 4, Adductor 
magnus; 5, Adductor longus; 6, Cruralis; 7, Vastus iuternus; 8, 
Vastus externus: 9, Rectus femoris; 10, Quadriceps (common 
point); 11, Sartorius; 12, Tensor vag. femoris. 

Fig. 5. 1, Sciatic nerve; 2, Biceps femoris (cap. long.); 3, Biceps femoris 
(cap. brev.); 4, Peroneal nerve; 5, Gastrocnemius (cap. ext.); 6, 
Soleus; 7, Flexor hallucis long.; 8, Tibial nerve ; 9, Flexor digit, 
comm. long.; 10, Soleus ; 11, Gastrocnemius (cap. int.); \i, Poste¬ 
rior tibial neive ; 13, Semi-membranosus ; 14, Semi-tendinosus ; 15, 
Adductor magnus ; 16, Gluteus maximus. 

Fig. 6. 1, Tibialis anticus; 2, Extens. digit, longus; 3, Peroneus , 
brevis; 4, Extens. hallucis longus; 5, Interossei dorsales; 6, Ab- 5. j 
ductor min. digiti; 7, Extens. digit, brevis; 8, Flex, hallucis 1 
long; 9, Soleus; 10, Peroneus longus; 11, Gastrocnemius; 12, 
Peroneal nerve. 
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SYNONYMS OF DISEASES, SYMPTOMS, SIGNS, ETC., DES¬ 
IGNATED BY PROPER NAMES. 


Addison’s Disease. —Fibro-caseous degenera- I 
tion of suprarenal bodies, associated with 
pigmentation of skin. 

Addison’s Keloid. —Scleroderma. 

Albert’s Disease. —Fungoid mycosis. 

Aran-Duchenne’s Disease. —Progressive mus¬ 
cular atrophy. 

Argyll-Robertson Pupil. —Pupil that responds 
to efiorts at accommodation, but not to 
light, or vice versd. 

Astlexj Cooper's Hernia. —Femoral hernia 
with multilocular sac. 

Banting Treatment. —That for reduction of 
obesity by withholding of carbohydrate 
articles of diet. 

Barton’s Fracture. —Fracture of lower ex¬ 
tremity of x’adius, with peculiar de¬ 
formity. 

Basedoids Disease. —Exophthalmic goitre. 

Bandin’s Law. —That concerning the antag¬ 
onism of tuberculosis and malaria. 

Bazin’s Disease. —Buccal psoriasis. 

Bedard’s Disease. —Hernia through saph¬ 
enous opening. 

Bednar’s Aphtha. —White plaques symmetri¬ 
cally disposed in neighborhood of alveolar 
process on vault of palate. 

Bell’s Palsy. —Paralysis of seventh cranial 
nerve. 

Boyer’s Cyst.—Subhyoid cyst. 

Bright’s Disease. —Nephritis. 

Brown-Sequard’s Combination of Symptoms .— 
Hemiplegia, with opposite hemianses- 
thesia. 

Brovm-Sequard’s Spinal Paralysis. —That due 
to a unilateral lesion of the spinal cord. 

Bryce’s Test. —Method of determining con¬ 
stitutional effect from vaccination by re¬ 
inoculation. 

Cazenave’s Lupus. —Lupus erythematodes. 

Charcot’s Crystals. —Octahedral crystals found 
in the blood and spleen in leucocythaemia, 
in sputum of some asthmatics, and in the 
sperm at times. 

Charcot’s Disease. —Disseminated sclerosis of 
brain and spinal cord. 

Charcot’s Joint.. —Trophic lesions of joints 
occuring during course of locomotor 
ataxia. 

Cheyne-Stokes’ Respiration. —That wherein 
the respirations rhythmically vary in 
strength in such manner that a long pause 
occurs, followed by gradually increasing 
and then gradually decreasing respira¬ 
tions, until another pause occurs. 


Cloquet’s Hernia. —Perineal hernia. 

Codes's Fracture. —Fracture of lower ex¬ 
tremity of radius. 

Colies’s Law. —The immunity of a mother 
suckling her congenitally syphilitic off¬ 
spring, while the latter may confer the 
disease upon a non-syphilitic wet-nurse. 

Corrigan’s Disease. —Aortic valvular insuf¬ 
ficiency. 

Corrigan’s Pulse. —The rapidly-collapsing 
pulse of aortic valvular insufficiency. 

Corvisart’s Facies. —Asystolic facies. 

Cruveilhier’s Disease. —Progressive muscular 
atrophy, and also simple ulcer of 
stomach. 

Dittrich’s Plugs. —Plugs composed of pus- 
corpuscles, debris, micro-organisms, and 
fatty-acid crystals, occurring in sputum of 
foetid bronchitis. 

Bondeds Glaucoma. —Simple atrophic glau¬ 
coma. 

Dressler’s Disease. —Paroxysmal hsemoglo- 
binuria. 

Dubini’s Disease. —Electrical chorea. 

Duchenne’s Disease. —Progressive locomotor 
ataxia. 

Duchenne’s Paralysis. —Pseudo-hypertrophic 
paralysis. 

Duhring’s Disease. —Dermatitis herpetifor¬ 
mis. 

Dupuytren’s Disease. —Contraction of pal¬ 
mar fascia. 

Dupuytren’s Hydrocele.- —Bilocular hydrocele. 

Durande’s Remedy. —Ether (3 parts), oil of 
turpentine (2 parts)—20 or 30 drops two 
or three times a day for biliary lithiasis. 

E. Wilson’s Disease. —Universal exfoliative 
dermatitis. 

Eichstedl’s Disease. —Pityriasis versicolor. 

Erb’s Palsy. —Paralysis of brachial plexus. 

Erb-Charcot’s Disease. —Spasmodic locomo¬ 
tor ataxia. 

Fothcrgill’s Faceache. —Neuralgia of trigemi¬ 
nus. 

Fouchard’s Disease. —Alveolo-dental perios¬ 
titis. 

Friedrich’s Disease. —Hereditary ataxic para¬ 
plegia. 

G. de la Tourettds Disease .— Motor inco-or¬ 
dination. 

Geneds Disease. —Paralytic vertigo. 

Gibbon’s Hydrocele. —Hydrocele with hernia. 

Gibert’s Pityriasis —Pityriasis rubra. 

Goyraud’s Hemm. —Inguinal interstitial 

hernia. 
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Graefe's Symptom. —Lack of correspondence 
in movement of lid and globe of the eye 
upon looking downward; seen in ex¬ 
ophthalmic goitre. 

Gram’s Fluid. —Watery solution of iodine 
and iodide of potash. (See Table of Formulae 
in Frequent Use.) 

Grave’s Disease. —Exophthalmic goitre. 

Gubler’s Tumor. —Prominence over dorsum 
of wrist; seen in lead palsy. 

Guyon’s Sign. —Renal ballottement. 

Harley’s Disease. — Paroxysmal hemoglobi¬ 
nuria. 

Heberden’s Rheumatism. —Nodular rheuma¬ 
tism. 

Hebra’s Disease. —Polymorphous erythema. 

Hebra’s Pityriasis. —Pityriasis rubra chron¬ 
ica. 

Heller’s Test. —Ring test for albumin in urine 
with nitric acid. 

Henoch’s Purpura. —Purpura accompanied 
by abdominal symptoms. 

Hcsselbach’s Hernia. —Femoral hernia with 
multilocular sac. 

Hippocratic Facies. —Appearance of face seen 
before death from exhaustion—sharp 
nose, hollow eyes, contracted ears, sunken 
temples. 

Hippocratic Fingers. —Clubbed finger-tips of 
phthisical and other patients. 

Hippocratic Succussion. —Elicitation of 

splashing sound in pyopneumothorax. 

Hodgkin’s Disease. —Pseudo-leucocythsemia. 

Hodgson’s Disease .— Atheroma of aorta. 

Huguier’s Disease .— Fibro-myomata of 

uterus. 

Huntingdon’s Chorea. —Hereditary chorea. 

Hutchinson’s Teeth. —Notched and peg¬ 
shaped upper central incisor teeth of per¬ 
manent set. 

Hutchinson's Trio of Symptoms. —Notched 
teeth, interstitial keratitis, and otitis of 
hereditary syphilis. 

Jaccoud’s Sign. —Prominence of the aorta in 
supra ternal notch in cases of leucocythae- 
mia. 

Jacksonian Epilepsy. —Focal epilepsy. 

Jaksch’s Pseudo-leucocythcemia. — Pseudo- 
leucocythsemia of infants. 

Jacob’s Ulcer. —Rodent ulcer or lupus of eye¬ 
lid. 

Jadelot’s Lines. —Lines on face of infant, 
varying with the disease present. 

Kaposi’s Disease. —Xeroderma pigmentosa. 

Kopp’s Asthma. —Thymic asthma. 

Kronlein’s Hernia. —Inguino-properitoneal 
hernia. 


Laennec’s Cirrhosis. —Chronic interstitial 
hepatitis, 

Landry’s Paralysis. —Acute ascending paral¬ 
ysis. 

Langier’s Hernia. —Hernia across Gimber- 
nat’s ligament. 

Leber’s Disease. —Hereditary optic atrophy. 

Levert’s Law. —Marginal insertion of um¬ 
bilical cord with small placenta. 

Littre's Hernia. —Diverticular hernia. 

Lobstein’s Cancer. —Sarcoma of retro-perito¬ 
neal glands. 

Ludwig’s Angina. —Infectious inflammation 
of sublingual and submaxillary regions. 

Malassez’s Disease. —Cyst of testicle. 

Malum Cotunnii. —Sciatica. 

Marie’s Disease. —Acromegaly. 

Meniere's Disease. —Aural vertigo. 

Millar’s Asthma. —Laryngismus stridulus. 

Morbus Maculosus Werlhoffii.— Purpura luem- 
orrhagica. 

Morrand’s Foot. —Foot with eight toes. 

Morvan’s Disease. —Analgesic paralysis of 
extremities. 

Paget’s Disease. —Pre-Cancerous eczema of 
breast; also osteitis hypertrophicus. 

Parkinson’s Disease. —Paralysis agitans. 

Parrot’s Disease. —Syphilitic pseudo-paraly¬ 
sis. 

Parrot’s Nodes. —Syphilitic osteophytes of 
skull. 

Parry’s Disease. —Exophthalmic goitre. 

Parson’s Disease. —Exophthalmic goitre. 

Pavy’s Disease. —Intermittent albuminuria. 

Petit’s Hernia. —Lumbar hernia. 

Petit’s Operation. —Herniotomy without 

opening the sac. 

Pott’s Aneurism. —Aneurism by anastomosis. 

Pott’s Disease. —Caries of vertebrae. 

Pott’s Fracture. —Fracture of lower end of 
fibula. 

Pott’s Gangrene. —Senile gangrene. 

Quincke’s Capillary Pulse. —Capillary pulsa¬ 
tion ; seen in aortic regurgitation. 

Raynaud’s Disease. —Symmetrical gangrene 
of vaso-motor origin ; also, paralysis fol¬ 
lowing parotiditis. 

Reclus ’ Disease. —Cystic disease of breast. 

Richter’s Hernia. —Parietal enterocele. 

Romberg’s Symptom. —Swaying with eyes 
closed. 

Rosenbach’s Sign. —Abolition of abdominal 
reflex. 

St. Anthony's Fire .— Erysipelas. 

St. Vitus’s Dance. —Chorea. 
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S/coda’s Sign. —Hyper-resonance over portion 
of lung above pleural effusion. 

StorcVs Blennorrhoea. —Mucous discharge 
from respiratory passages. 

Sydenham’s Chorea. —Chorea of ordinary 
type. 

Sydenham’s Laudanum. —Vinum opii. 

Thomsen’s Disease. —Myotonia congenita. 

Tornwald’s Disease. —Inflammation of phar¬ 
yngeal tonsil. 

Trousseau’s Phenomenon. —Excitation of 
spasm of tetany by pressure on nerves 
or arteries of arm. 

Trousseau’s Spots. —Taches c^rebrales, sup¬ 
posed at one time to be a sign of tuber¬ 
cular meningitis. 

Valleiz’s Points. —Tender spots in course of 
nerve in neuralgia. 


I Velpeau’s Hernia. —Femoral hernia in front 
of vessels. 

1 Vol/cmann’s Deformity. —Congenital ti bio- 
tarsal luxation. 

i Wallerian Degeneration. —Degeneration of 
nerves after separation from their trophic 
centres. 

War dr op’s Disease. —Malignant onychia. 

Weil’s Disease. —Acute infections jaundice. 

Werlhoff’s Disease. —Purpura hsemorrhagica. 

Wernicke's Symptom. —Ilemiopic pupillary 
inaction. 

Westphal’s Symptom. —Absence of knee-jerk. 

Willard’s Lupus. —Formerly applied to lu¬ 
pus of tubercular as opposed to that of 
non-tubercular origin. 

Winckel’s Disease. —Cyanosis of the new¬ 
born. 


FORMULAE OF SOLUTIONS IN COMMON USE. 


Fehllng’s Solution: 

(1) Sulphate of copper, 34.639 grammes 

(534.479 grains); 

Distilled water, 200 grammes (3086 
grains). 

Dissolve and add gradually to— 

(2) Neutral tartrate of sodium, 173 

grammes (2669.39 grains); 
Solution of caustic soda (spec. grav. 
1.12), 500 to 600 grammes (7715 
to 9258 grains'!. 

Dilute to one litre (2.1 pints). 

Pavy’s Solution: 

Sulphate of copper, 320 grains; 
Neutral tartrate of 
potassium, 

Caustic potash, 

Distilled water, 

Esbach’s Fluid: 

Acid, picric., 

Acid, citric., 

Aquae, 

Gram’s Solution: 

Iodine, 

Iodide of potash, 

Distilled water, 

Ehrlich’s Stain: 

(1) Saturated alcoholic solution of me¬ 

thyl violet. 

(2) Filtered saturated aqueous solution 

of aniline oil. 

Add (1) to (2), drop by drop, until me¬ 
tallic tint appears on surface. 


640 grains; 

1280 grains; 

20 fluidounces. 


grammes 2.5; 
grammes 5.; 
q. s. ad litre 0.25. 


i; 

2 ; 

300. 


Neelsen’s Stain: 

Fuchsin, 1 ; 

5% aqueous solution of carbolic 

acid, 100; 

Dissolve, filter, and add— 

Alcohol, 10. 

Gabbet’s Solution: 

Methyl in blue, 2; 

25% solution of sulphuric acid, 100. 


Ehrlich’s Typhoid-Fever Test Solu¬ 
tion: 

(1) 5% solution of sodium nitrate. 

(2) Hydrochloric acid, 1; 

Water, 20; 

Sulfanilic acid to saturation. 

Add one part of (1) to 25 parts of (2). 

Kleinenberg’s Solution : 

Saturated aqueous solution of 

picric acid, 100; 

Strong sulphuric acid, 2; 

Filter and add— 

Distilled water, 300. 

Muller’s Fluid: 

Bichromate of potassium, 2; 

Sulphate of sodium, 1; 

Distilled water, 100. 

Battery Fluids: 

For Carbon and Zinc Batteries: 

Bichromate of sodium, j|vj ; 

Commercial sulphuric acid, f^vj ; 

Water, Oiij. 
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For Galvano-caustic Battery 


Bichromate of sodium, 

3 viss; 

Commercial sulphuric acid, 

f|xiv; 

Water, 

Oiij. 

For Ledanche Battery: 

Ammonium chloride, 

3yj; 

W ater, 

to t 5XX. 

Lead-water and Laudanum: 

Acetate of lead, 

i; 

Tincture of opium, 

2; 
to 64. 

Water, 

Phenol-sodique : 

Crystallized carbolic acid, 

30; 

Soda, 

2; 

Water, 

28. 

Liqueur de Villate: 

Solution of subacetate of lead, 

l*; 

Sulphate of copper, 

i; 

Sulphate of zinc, 

i; 

Dilute acetic acid, 

13. 

Michel’s Paste: 

Strong sulphuric acid, 

3; 

Powdered asbestos, 

l. 


Dobell’s Solution : 

R. Sodii biborat., 

Sodii bicarb., 

ad. 3j ; 

Acid, carbolic., 

gr. xxx; 

Glycerin*, 

f.3i; 

Aqua?, 

Oij. 

Morton’s Fluid: 

Iodine, 

gr. x; 

Iodide of potash, 

gr. xxx; 

Glycerin, 

f S- 


Carron Oil (Linimentum Calcis, U. S. P.): 
Lime-water, 

Cotton-seed oil, equal parts by measure. 


Warburg’s Tincture: 



Rhubarb, 

g r - 

xxviij 

Angelica (seed), 

gr. 

xxviij 

Elecampane, 

gr. 

xiv; 

Saffron, 

g r - 

xiv; 

Fennel, 

Gentian, 

g r - 

xiv; 

g r - 

vij; 

Zedoary (root), 

gr- 

vij; 

Cubeb, 

gr 

vij; 

Myrrh, 

gr. 

vij; 

White agaric, 

gr- 

vij; 

Camphor, 

gr. 

vij; 

Sulphate of quinine, 

gr. 

lxxx; 

Diluted alcohol, q. 

s. ad Oss; 


(Aqueous extract of aloes, gr. xiv.) 


DRUGS AND MATERIALS USED IN ANTISEPTIC SURGERY. 

TOGETHER WITH 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS CONCERNING PREPARATIONS FOR ANTISEPTIC 

OPERATIONS. 


(From Martin’s Essentials of Surgery.) 


ANTISEPTIC SOLUTIONS. 

R. Acid, carbolic., f^vij-; 

Aquae, q. s. ad Oj.—M. 

Sig.: Solution 1-20 carbolic. Lister. 

R. Acid, boric., £iv; 

Aq. destillat., Oj.—M. 

Sig.: Saturated solution, gr. x to f,^j. 

R. Potassii permanganat., zj ; 

Aquae, Ujj.—M. 

Sig.: f^j to Oj = 1-1000. 

R. Zinci chlorid., gr. xl; 

Aquae, q. s. ad fpj.—M. 

Sig.: Apply on a swab to fresh septic wounds. 


R. Hydrarg. chlor. corros., gj ; 
Ammon, chlor., xxxij; 

Aquae, q. s. ad f|j.—M. 

Sig.: f3j to Oj water = 1-1000 solution. 


R. Hydrarg. chlor. corros., 3j ; 

Acid, tartaric., %v ; 

Aquae, q. s. ad fjjiv.—M. 

Sig.: f^ss to Oj aquae = 1000. 

R. Acidi carbolic., fgj ; 

01. olivae, f^x.—M. 

Sig.: Carbolized oil. Lister. 


R. Iodoform., 
Collodion, 

Sig.: Iodoform collodion. 


3; 

f^x.-M. 

Kuster. 


R. Hydrarg. chlor. corros., 

Sodii chlor., aa. 3j ; 

Aquae, q. s. ad fjj.—M. 

Sig.: fjj to Oj = 1-1000. 


R. Iodoform, 
iEther., 

Aq. destillat., 
Sig.: Iodoform ether. 


gr. xxx; 
f|ss; 

q. s. ad f^j.—M. 

Nussbaum. 
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R. Iodoform., 
Aither., 

Sig.: Iodoform ether. 


R. Creolin, 

Sig.: f3j to f£vj to Oj. 


§J 5 

Ij.-M. 


f.?j- 

V. Esmarch. 


R. Hydrogen peroxide, f^j. 
Sig.: Use in hard-rubber atomizer. 


SALVES. 

R. Acid, boric., 
Paraffine, 

Ung. petrolat, 

Sig.: Boric-acid salve. 


o^j; 

3v— M. 
Lister. 


The catgut is usually prepared by soaking 
it in oil of juniper for one week, then storing 
it in absolute alcohol or a 1-1000 alcoholic 
sublimate solution. 

SILK (Czerny). 

The silk should be boiled for one hour in 
a 1 to 20 carbolic solution, then kept in a 1 
to 50 carbolic solution. 

Boil in clean water for one hour, then 
store in an alcoholic solution of sublimate 
1 - 1000 . 


DRAINAGE. 


R. 

Acidi salicylic., 

3j ; 


Paraffine, 

oxij; 


Cerat. alb., 

3xv; 


01. amvg., 

3xij.—M. 

Sig.: 

Salicylic salve. 

Lister. 

R. Iodoformi, 

3ii j 


Ung. petrolati, 

3 v j; 


01. amyg. a mar., 

gtt. ij.— M. 

Sig.: 

Iodoform salve. 


R. 

Iodoform., 

3j to iv; 


Ung. petrolat., 

5b—M. 

Sig.: 

Iodoform ointment. 



R. 01. olivse, fgj; 

Acidi carbolic., gr. xij to xxiv.—M. 
Sig.: 1-40 or 1-20 carbolized oil. 

R. Ung. petrolati, £j ; 

Acidi carbolic., gr. xxiv to xij.—M. 
Sig.: 1-20 or 1-40 carbolized vaseline. 


LIGATURES. 

Immerse the commercial catgut in a fre¬ 
quently renewed solution made as follows: 

R. Hvdrarg. chlor. corros., ,"j ; 

Alcohol., Djiiss; 

Aq. destillat., fijvj.—M. 

Preserve for use in the following: 

R. Hydrarg. chlor. corros., gr. vj ; 

Alcohol., f;;x; 

Aq. destillat., f^iiss.—M. 

From this solution it is taken as needed. 


TO CHROMICIZE CATGUT. 

Place catgut in ether for forty-eight hours; 
then immerse in the following for forty-eight 
hours, and put in antiseptic, dry, tightly- 
closed vessels: 


R. Acidi chromic., 
Acidi carbolic., 
Alcohol., 

Aq. destillat., 


gr- j; 

gr. cc; 

f 3ij; 

f^xxij.—M. 


Soak in carbolic, 1-20, before using. 


Rubber tubes, wash clean and keep in a 1 
to 20 carbolic solution. 

Rubber tubing may be hardened by im¬ 
mersing for five minutes in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The tubes are then washed 
in alcohol and preserved in 1-20 carbolic 
solution. 

Decalcified bones, catgut, horse-hair, silk¬ 
worm gut may all be stored in absolute al¬ 
cohol containing sublimate 1-1000. 

OPERATOR’S HANDS. 

Pare nails and clean around and under 
them with a knife. Clean arms, hands, and 
nails for one minute with a brush, very 
warm water, and potash soap (pearline); 
then wash for one minute in stronger alco¬ 
hol, and then for one minute in 1-1000 or 
1-500 bichloride solution or 1-30 carbolic 
solution. The hands are then allowed to 
remain wet. 

OPERATIVE REGION. 

The patient should have a warm bath 
before the operation, and the operative 
region must be shaved and covered with 
cloths dipped in 1-1000 bichloride or 1-30 
carbolic, and covered with paraffine paper; 
this dressing must remain for several hours 
previous to the operation. Immediately 
before the operation the parts are washed 
and brushed with potash soap, then rubbed 
with alcohol, ether, or turpentine, and irri¬ 
gated with 1-500 bichloride or 1-30 carbolic 
solution. The environs should be covered 
with towels wet with 1-500 bichloride or 
1-30 carbolic, and changed during the opera¬ 
tion as often as soiled. The region to be 
operated upon should also be covered with 
similar towels until the surgeon commences 
his incision, and during the entire operation 
scrupulous care must be exercised to keep 
every portion of the wound covered except 
that part which the surgeon must have ex¬ 
posed for the continuance of his work. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 

Brash with 1-20 carbolic solution; ster¬ 
ilize by roasting, boiling, or by storing for 
one hour in 1-20 carbolic solution. During 
operation keep in a 1-40 carbolic solution. 
To prevent rusting boil in 1 per cent. sod. 
carb. solution. 

A very effectual method is to place them 
in metal boxes and heat in an ordinary oven 
(200° F.) for one-half to one hour; they may 
then be used dry. 

SPONGES. 

If new, cleanse in soda solution and im¬ 
merse for twenty-four hours in water to 
which is added: 

R. Potassii permanganat., gr. 15ss. 

This turns them brown; then wash in a 
bowl of water, to which add: 

R. Acid, hydrochlor., flv; 

Sodii hyposulphit., hjiss.—M. 

This bleaches them. They are washed 
with hot water and potash soap and kept 
in 1-1000 bichloride or 1-20 carbolic solu¬ 
tion. Keller. 

Infected Sponges .—Keep in lukewarm water 
for twenty-four hours, or, better still, in run¬ 
ning water for the same time; then wash 
with potash soap and warm water and keep 
in 1-1000 bichloride or 1-20 carbolic. 

THE WOUND. 

Unless it is infected the wound need not 
be flushed or irrigated with mutating anti¬ 
septic solutions. If the mechanical effect 
of irrigation is necessary, sterilized water 
containing three-quarter per cent, of com¬ 
mon salt may be employed. 

If the wound is probably infected, irrigate 
with 1-500 bichloride solution, subsequently 
flushing out with a weaker lotion varying in 
strength from 1-2000 to 1-5000. 

In operations about the mouth, bladder, 
intestines, etc. boric-acid solution or the 
sterilized salt solution may be used. 

DRESSINGS. 

Typical Lister dressing: 

1. Silk protective, which is made from oiled 
silk, coated with copal varnish, and then 
with a mixture prepared as follows: 

R. Dextrine, £j; 

Starch, ij ; 

Carbolic sol., 1-20, f^ij. — M. 

52 


2. Moist Compresses. —-Moist carbolized. 
gauze, six thicknesses, somewhat larger than 
the wound, and wrung out of 1-20 carbolic 
solution. 

3. The Antiseptic Gauze, Seven Layers .— 
This gauze is preserved in parchment paper, 
and is made as follows: 

Take cheese-cloth cut in pieces about six 
yards long and one yard wide, soak in boil¬ 
ing water for two or three hours, and stretch 
to dry, after saturating with the following: 

R. Carbolic acid (crystals), 3j ; 

Resin, ^v; 

Paraffine (solid), gvij.—M. 

4. Mackintosh, which is a cloth made im¬ 
pervious by means of caoutchouc. 

5. The eighth layer of gauze. 

6. Bandage, made of muslin or gauze sat¬ 
urated with 1-50 carbolic acid. 

7. Cotton and bandage. 

The ordinary bichloi’ide dressing is ap¬ 
plied as follows: 

1. Protective. 

2. Several layers of bichloride gauze 
wrung out in carbolic solution 1-20, and 
large enough to overlap the protective 
everywhere. 

3. Many (10-20) layers of bichloride gauze 
wrung out in 1-1000, and large enough to 
overlap the preceding dressing. 

4. Bichloride cotton overlapping the pre¬ 
ceding dressing (No. 3). 

5. Wet (1-2000) gauze bandage and dry 
gauze or muslin bandage. 

BICHLORIDE GAUZE. 

Boil cheese-cloth in water made alkaline 
by the addition of washing soda, wring out 
in hot water, again boil in water without the 
addition of the soda, run it through a bi¬ 
chloride solution of 1-200, and pack away 
moist in jars that have been previously 
washed in the same solution. This gauze 
should be wrung out in a solution of bi¬ 
chloride 1-1000 immediately before being 
applied to the surface of the body. 

R. Gauze, 15,500 gr.; 

Hydrarg. chlor. corros., 77 gr.; 

Sodii chloridi, 7750 gr.; 

Glycerinae, 1550 gr.; 

Aquae, 68 f^.—M. 

Maas. 
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LISTER’S DOUBLE CYANIDE 
GAUZE. 

Wash all utensils used in preparing this 
gauze in 

R. Sol. of biclilor., 1-500, 

Sol. carbol. acid., 1-20, ad. equal parts. 

—M. 

Then add gr. c of double cyanide of mer¬ 
cury and zinc (Lister) to four pints of a 1 
to 4000 solution of bichloride of mercury. 

(Keep this well stirred, since it does not 
form a solution ; the double cyanide is only 
in suspension in the bichloride solution.) 

Run plain gauze through it and pack away 
moist. 

The double cyanide salt is prepared as 
follows: 

R. Cyanide of potassium, gr. 130; 

Cyanide of mercury, gr. 252; 

Mix and dissolve in water, fjjxss. 

Add this solution to 


R. Zinc sulphate, gr. 287 ; 

Water, f^iv.—M. 

Collect the resulting precipitate and wash 
with water f^viij divided into two portions. 
Diffuse the precipitate by means of mortar 
and pestle in distilled water f^viij contain¬ 
ing hsematoxvlin gr. 1}, and a drop of a so¬ 
lution made by adding stronger ammonia 
f3j to distilled water f^xv : let this mixture 
stand for several hours. The dried salt is 
then drained and dried at a moderate heat. 

SOLUTION FOR CARBOLIZED 
GAUZE. 

R. Resin, ,fiv; 

Alcohol, fj$xx; 

Castor oil, fgf; 

Carbolic acid, f^iif.—M. 

Run gauze through this solution and hang 
up to dry. 

University Hospital. 
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Nancrede’s Anatomy and Dissector—this is a good dissector’s manual with clear type 
and handsome cuts. The colored plates are especially commendable. 

Dental Advertiser, Buffalo, N. Y., October, 1890. 

Nancrede’s Anatomy and Dissector—for conciseness and clearness of description the 
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HOW TO EXAMINE FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

By JOHN M. KEATING, M.D., 
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Insurance Medical Directors; Consulting Physician for Diseases of Women at St 
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PART I. has been carefully prepared from the best works on physical diagnosis, 
and is a short and succinct account of the methods used to make examina¬ 
tions ; a description of the normal condition, and of the earliest evidences of 
disease. 

PART II. contains the instructions of twenty-four Life Insurance Companies to 
their medical examiners. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“ This is the most practical manual on this subject that has yet been offered as 
a guide to the medical examiner for life insurance. The author has had a large 
experience as a medical director of one of the great life insurance companies, 
and it would, therefore, naturally be expected that he would deal with nothing 
but the useful and indispensable in a work of this kind. Every life insurance 
examiner should possess this book, even though he may be experienced in this 
work, for it contains much that is needful in the way of reference that cannot be 
found grouped elsewhere.”— Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal. 

“ This unpretentious volume, from the pen of one of our most experienced and 
conservative life insurance medical directors, is just such a book as the young and 
inexperienced medical examiner needs. It is not a manual of Medical diagnosis, 
though founded upon the best works of that description. It contains those sug¬ 
gestive hints and recommendations that will be useful to the medical beginner 
and that can only be furnished by the man of experience.”— The Atnerican 
Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

“ This is by far the most useful book which has yet appeared on insurance 
examination, a subject of growing interest and importance. Not the least valu¬ 
able portion of the volume is Part II., which consists of instructions issued to 
their examining physicians by twenty-four representative companies of this coun¬ 
try. As the proofs of these instructions were corrected by the directors of the 
companies, they form the latest instructions obtainable. If for these alone, the 
book should be at the right hand of every physician interested in this special 
branch of medical science.”— The Medical Mews. 

“The volume is replete with information and suggestions, and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the medical department of life underwriters’ work. 
— The United States Review (Insurance Journal). 

“ Naturally, in the prevailing scheme of medical education, special instruction 
in the peculiar duties of the insurance examiner can have no place. The young 
physician may be never so good a diagnostician or pathologist, and yet fail to give 
satisfaction as a medical examiner. The book before us fills this want.”— The 
University Medical Magazine. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publisher, 

W. B. SAUNDERS, 

913 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Southern California 
Practitioner, Jan.1892. 

“Of its kind, the book 
has no equal Its points 
of superiority may be enu¬ 
merated as follows: Con¬ 
venient size; diseases in 
alphabetical order, with 
blanks Ibr additions at end 
of eaoh letter; prescrip¬ 
tions and formulae taken 
from the latest standard 
works, and containing the 
latest remedies. In the ap¬ 
pendix the diet-table can¬ 
not but. be of service to 
those who use the book.-’ 

Indiana Medical Jour¬ 
nal, Jan. 1892. 

“The Formulae are all 
first class, and the book is 
gotten up in a style that 
is unexceptional. It is 
neatly bound and indexed 
with the ‘Imperial Index, ’ 
the best devised for refer¬ 
ence and neatness. We 
heartily commend it to 
all who need such a com¬ 
panion.” 

Virginia Medical Month¬ 
ly, Feb. 1892. 

“ This ‘ Formulary’ is 
arranged alphabetically as 
to diseases, under which 
headings 1734 appropriate 
prescriptions—well select¬ 
ed and carefully corrected 
—are given. The ‘Ap¬ 
pendix’ contains many 
items of useful informa¬ 
tion, and will be found use¬ 
ful to the general prac¬ 
titioner as a ready refer¬ 
ence reminder.” 

Medical Brief, January, 
1892. 

“ In compiling this work 
the author has introduced 
most of the recently-dis¬ 
covered drugs in the pre¬ 
scriptions given, his abil¬ 
ity in selecting those con¬ 
tained in this work shows 
him to be a man of rare 
judgment.” 


New York Medical Record, Feb. 27,1892. 

“ This little book, that can be conveniently 
carried in the pocket, contains an immense 
amount of material. It is very useful, and 
as the name of the author of each prescrip¬ 
tion is given, is unusually reliable.” 


Now Ready. 


SAUNDERS’ 

POCKET 

Medical Formulary. 

BV 

WILLIAM M. POWELL, M.D., 

Attending Physician to the Mercer House 
for Invalid Women, at Atlantic City. 


Containing 

1750 Formulae, 

Selected from several hundreds of the best- 
known authorities. 


Forming a Handsome and Convenient 
Pocket Companion of nearly 300 
printed pages, witli blank 
leaves for additions. 

SECOND EDITION. 


Revised and Greatly Enlarged, 

Handsomely bound in Morocco, with 
side index, wallet and flap. 


Price, $1.75 Net . 


Therapeutic Gazette, January, 1892. 

“The prescriptions have been taken from 
the writings or practice of Physicians whose 
experience qualifies them to be worthy of 
trial. We heartily recommend this volume 
to all who desire to purchase such a work.” 


College and Clinical Re¬ 
cord, Feb. 1892. 

“ The best collection of 
Formulae issued for a long 
time, being practical, mod¬ 
ern, and aptly chosen.” 

Southern Practitioner, 
Jan. 1892. 

“ An excellent pocket 
companion, containing the 
most satisfactory and ra¬ 
tional formulae used by the 
leading medical men of 
Europe and America, in¬ 
troducing in the many 
prescriptions contained 
therein a considerable 
number of the more im¬ 
portant recently-discov¬ 
ered drugs.” 

American Gynaecologi¬ 
cal Journal, Jan. 1892. 

“ The prescriptions are 
of great value to the phy¬ 
sician, by giving him the 
latest treatment and com¬ 
bination of drugs to be 
employed in a given case, 
and enabling him to study 
the methods of combina¬ 
tion in use by other prac¬ 
titioners. ” 

American Practitioner 
and News, Dec. 1891. 

“Cannot but be of ser¬ 
vice to the practitioner 
who desires to know what 
is going on in the thera¬ 
peutic world. The form¬ 
ulae are well selected, and 
embrace about everything 
prescribed and prescrib¬ 
able in the Materia Med- 
ica. ” 

Prescription, Feb. 1892. 

“A valuable little vol¬ 
ume for the office table, a 
considerable library would 
have to be hunted through 
to gather the informa¬ 
tion contained under this 
cover.” 














SAUNDERS’ 


POCKET MEDICAL LEXICON; 

OR, 

Dictionary of Terms and Words used in Medicine and Surgery, 

BY 

• JOHN M. KEATING, M. D., 

Editor of “Cyclopaedia of Diseases of Children,” etc.; Author of the 
“New Pronouncing Dictionary of Medicine.” 

AND 

; HENRY HAMILTON, 

Author of “A New Translation of Virgil’s JEneid into English Verse;” 
Co-author of a “New Pronouncing Dictionary of Medicine.” 


Price, 75 Cents, Cloth. $1.00 Leather Tucks. 


This new and comprehensive work of reference is the outcome of 
a demand for a more modern handbook of its class than those at 
present on the market, which, dating as they do from 1855 to 1884, 
are of but trifling use to the student by their not containing' the 

hundreds of new words now used in 

oa o m 

— current literature, especially those re¬ 
lating to Electricity and Bacteriology. 
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Annals of Gynaecology, Philadelphia, 
December, 1S90. 

Saunders’ Pocket Medical Lexicon—a very com¬ 
plete little work, invaluable to every student of 
medicine. It not only contains a very large num¬ 
ber of words, but also tables of etymological fac¬ 
tors common in medical terminology; .abbreviations 
used in medicine, poisons and antidotes, etc. 

The Pharmaceutical Era, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, December, 1890. 

Saunders’ Pocket Medical Lexicon—a condensed 
and convenient little work, which has long been 
imperatively needed by the student. Its explana¬ 
tions are concise, and supply the key to many new 
and unfamiliar terms, which are now constantly 
met with. 


74 — 8 - 


St. Louis Clinique, October, 1890. 

Saunders’ Pocket Medical Lexicon—a handy, 

— 2 a — is- concise, and compact little volume. Unlike the 

usual “ Pocket Medical Dictionary,” every import¬ 
ant word that curiosity prompted us to look up was 
(From Appendix to Medical Lexicon.) found duly in its place. 
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HOW HEADY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS OF 

SAUNDERS’ 

QUESTION COMPENDS. 

ARRANGED IN QUESTION AND ANSWER FORM. 

The Latest, Cheapest, and Best Illustrated Series of Compends ever issued. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—The useful¬ 
ness of arranging the subjects in the form of Questions and Answers will be apparent, 
since the student, in reading the standard works, often is at a loss to discover the important 
points to be remembered, and is equally puzzled when he attempts to formulate ideas as to 
the manner in which the Question could be put in the Examination-Room. 

These small works, which can be conveniently carried in the pocket, contain in a con¬ 
densed form the teachings of the most popular text-books. 

The authors are nearly all connected with the various colleges as Demonstrators or 
Lecturers, and are therefore thoroughly conversant, not only with the wants of the average 
student, but also with the points that are absolutely necessary to be remembered in the 
Examination-Room. These books are constantly in the hands of their authors for revision, 
and are kept well up to the- times, their fast sale allowing them to be almost entirely re¬ 
written whenever necessary, instead of having to wait for the edition to be sold, as is the 
case with an ordinary text-book. 


No. 1. ESSENTIALS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

By H. A. HARE, M. D., 

Professor of Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College; Attending Physician 
to St. Agnes Hospital. 

NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged by the 
addition of a series of handsome plate illus¬ 
trations taken from the celebrated “ leones 
Nervorum Capitis” of Arnold. 

Price, Cloth, .... $1.00 net. 
Interleaved for Notes, . . $1.25 net. 


University Medical Magazine, October, 1888.— 
“ Dr. Hare has admirably succeeded in gathering 
together a series of Questions which are cle&rly put 
and tersely answered.” 

Pacific Medical Journal, October, 1889.—“ Hare’s 
Physiology contains the essences of its subject. No 
better book has ever been produced, and every stu¬ 
dent would do well to possess a copy.” 

Times and Register, Philadelphia, October 5, 1889. 
—“ In the second edition of Hare’s Physiology all 
the more difficult points of the study of the nervous 
system have been elucidated. As the work now ap¬ 
pears, it cannot fail to merit the appreciation of the 
overworked student.” 

Journal of the American Association, November 
23, 1889.—“ Hare’s Physiology—an excellent work; 
admirably illustrated; well calculated to lighten the 
task of the overburdened undergraduate.” 



Specimen of Illustrations. 










No. 2 . ESSENTIALS OF SURGERY. 

CONTAINING, ALSO, 

Surgical Landmarks, Minor and Operative Surgery, and a Complete Description, 
together with full Illustration, of the Handkerchief and Roller Bandage. 

By EDWARD MARTIN, A.M., M. D., 

Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases, Instructor in Operative Surgery, and 
Lecturer on Minor Surgery, University of Pennsylvania; Surgeon to the Howard 
Hospital; Assistant Surgeon to the University Hospital, etc. etc. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Fourth edition, considerably enlarged by 
an Appendix containing' full directions and 
prescriptions for the preparation of the va¬ 
rious materials used in ANTISEPTIC SFR- 
GERY; also, several hundred recipes cover¬ 
ing' the medical treatment of surgical affec¬ 
tions. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


RIedical and Surgical Reporter, February, 1889.— 
“ Martin’s Surgery contains all necessary essentials 
of modern surgery in a comparatively small space. Its 
style is interesting and its illustrations admirable.” 

University Medical Magazine, January, 1889.— 
“ Dr. Martin has admirably succeeded in selecting 
and retaining just what is necessary for purposes of 
examination, and putting it in most excellent shape 
for reference and memorizing.” 

Kansas City Medical Record. —“ Martin’s Surgery. 
—This admirable compend is well up in the most 
advanced ideas of modern surgery.” 



No. 3. ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, 

Including the Anatomy of the Viscera. 

By CHARLES I?. NANCREDE, M. D„ 

Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, Rome, Italy; 

Late Surgeon Jefferson Medical College, etc., etc. 



ONE HUNDRED and EIGHTY FINE WOODCUTS. 

THIRD EDITION, 

Enlarged by an Appendix containing 
over Sixty Illustration* of the Os¬ 
teology of the Human Body; 

The whole based upon the last (eleventh) 
edition of GRAY’S ANATOMY. 

• Price, Cloth, $1.00. 
Interleaved for Notes .... $1.25 

American Practitioner and News. February 16,' 
1889. — “ Nancrede’s Anatomy.—For self-quiz¬ 
zing and keeping fresh in mind the knowledge of 
Anatomy gained at school, it would not be easy 
to speak of it in terms too favorable.” 

Southern California Practitioner, January, 
1889.—“Nancrede’s Anatomy. — Very accurate 
and trustworthy.” 

American Practitioner and News , Louisville, 
Kentucky. — “ Nancrede’s Anatomy.—Truly such 
a book as no student can afford to be without.” 
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No. 4. Essentials of Medical Chemistry. 

ORGANIC AND INORGANIC. 

CONTAINING, ALSO, 

Questions on Medical Physics, Chemical Physiology, 
Analytical Processes, Urinalysis, and Toxicology. 

By LAWRENCE WOLFF, M. D., 

Demonstrator of Chemistry, Jefferson Medical College; Visiting Physician to German Hospital 
of Philadelphia; Member of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, etc., etc. 

THIRD REVISED EDITION. 

WITH AN APPENDIX. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


Cincinnati Medical News, January, 1889.—“ Wolff’s Chemistry.—A little work that can be 
carried in the pocket, for ready reference in solving difficult problems.” 

St. Joseph's Medical Herald, March, 1889 .—“ Dr. Wolff explains most simply the knotty 
and difficult points in chemistry, and the book is therefore well suited for use in medical 
schools.” 

Medical and Surgical Reporter, November, 1889.—“ We could wish that more books like 
this would be written, in order that medical students might thus early become more interested 
in what is often a difficult and uninteresting branch of medical study.” 


No. 5. ESSENTIALS OF OBSTETRICS. 

By W. EASTERLY ASHTON, M. D., 

Obstetrician to the Philadelphia Hospital. 

THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

75 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


Southern Practitioner, January 
1890. — “ Ashton’s Obstetrics.—An 
excellent little volume containing 
correct and practical knowledge. An 
admirable compend, and the best 
condensation we have seen.” 

Chicago Medical Times. —•“ Ash¬ 
ton’s Obstetrics—Of extreme value 
to students, and an excellent little 
book to freshen up the memory of 
the practitioner.” 

Medical and Surgical Reporter , 
January 26, 1889.—“ Ashton’s Ob¬ 
stetrics.—A work thoroughly calcu¬ 
lated to be of service to students in 
preparing for examination.” 

New York Medical Abstract, April, 
1890.—“Ashton’s Obstetrics should 
be consulted by the medical student 
until he can answer every question 
at sight. The practitioner would also 
do well to glance at the book now 
and then, to prevent his knowledge 
from getting rusty.” 
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No. 6. Essentials of Pathology and Morbid 

Anatomy. 

BY 

C. E. ARMAND SEMPLE, B. A., M. B. Cantab., L. S. A., M. R. C. P., Lond., 

Physician to the North-eastern Hospital for Children, Hackney; Professor of Vocal and Aural 
Physiology and Examiner in Acoustics at Trinity College, London, etc., etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. FOURTH THOUSAND. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


From the College and Clinical Record , September, 1889.— 

“A small work upon Pathology and Morbid Anatomy, that 
reduces such complex subjects to the ready comprehension of 
the student and practitioner, is a very acceptable addition to 
medical literature. All the more modern topics, such as 
Bacteria and Bacilli, and the most recent views as to Urinary 
Pathology, find a place here, and in the hands of a writer and 
teacher skilled in the art of simplifying abstruse and difficult 
subjects for easy comprehension are rendered thoroughly in¬ 
telligible. Few physicians do more than refer to the more 
elaborate works for passing information at the time it is ab¬ 
solutely needed, but a book like this of Dr. Semple’s can be 
taken up and perused continuously to the profit and instruc¬ 
tion of the reader.” 

Indiana Medical Journal, December, 1889.—“ Semple’s 
Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.—An excellent compend of 
the subject from the points of view of Green and Payne.” 

Cincinnati Medical News, November, 1889.—“ Semple’s Specimen of Illustrations. 
Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.—A valuable little volume—truly a multum in parvo." 

No. 7. Essentials of Materia Medica, Thera¬ 
peutics, and Prescription Writing. 

By HENRY MORRIS, M. D., 

Late Demonstrator, Jefferson Medical College; Fellow College of Physicians, Philadelphia; Co- 
Editor Biddle’s Materia Medica; Visiting Physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, etc., etc. 

SECOND EDITION. SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


Medical and Surgical Reporter, October, 1889.—“ Morris’ Materia Medica and Therapeu¬ 
tics. One of the best compends in this series. Concise, pithy, and clear, well suited to the 
purpose for which it is prepared.” 

Gail lard s Medical Journal, November, 1889. — “ Morris’ Materia Medica.—The very es¬ 
sence of Materia Medica and Therapeutics boiled down and presented in a clear and readable 
style.” 

Sanitarium, New York, January, 1890.—“ Morris’ Materia Medica.—A well-arranged 
quiz-book, comprising the most important recent remedies.” 

Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, January, 1890.—“Morris’ Materia Medica.—The 
subjects are treated in such a unique and attractive manner that they cannot fail to impress 
the mind and instruct in a lasting manner.” 
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Nos. 8 and 9. Essentials of Practice of 

Medicine. 

By HENRY MORRIS, M. D., 

Author of “ Essentials of Materia Medica,” etc. 

With an Appendix on the Clinical and Microscopical 
Examination of Urine. 

By LAWRENCE WOLFF, M.D., 

Author of " Essentials of Medical Chemistry,” etc. 

COLORED (VOGEL) URINE SCALE AND NUMEROUS 
FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SECOND EDITION, 

Enlarged by some THREE HUNDRED Essential Formulae, se¬ 
lected from the writings of the most eminent author¬ 
ities of the Medical Profession. 

COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY 

WILLIAM M. POWELL, M. D., 

Author of ‘‘Essentials of Diseases of Children.” 

Price, Cloth, $2.00. Medical Sheep, $2.50. 


Southern Practitioner, Nashville, Tenn., January, 1891. 

“ Morris’ Practice of Medicine.—Of material aid to the advanced student in preparing foi 
his degree, and to the young practitioner in diagnosing affections or selecting the proper 
remedy.” 

The Medical World, Philadelphia, November, 1890. 

“ Morris’ Practice of Medicine contains, in a concise yet readable form, a complete sum¬ 
mary of the medical practice of to-day.” 

Indiana Medical Journal, Indianapolis, December, 1890. 

“ Morris’ Practice of Medicine.—An admirable condensation of the essentials of practice 
in a very small space. Students will find it an excellent remembrancer.” 

American Practitioner and News, Louisville, Kentucky, January, 1891. 

“ Morris’ Practice of Medicine.—The teaching is sound, the presentation graphic, matter 
as full as might be desired, and the style attractive.” 

Southern Medical Record, January, 1891. 

“ Morris’ Practice of Medicine is presented to the reader in the form of Questions and 
Answers, thereby calling attention to the most important leading facts, which is not only de¬ 
sirable, but indispensable to an acquaintance with the essentials of medicines. The book is 
all it pretends to be, and we cheerfully recommend it to medical students.” 
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No. 10. ESSENTIALS OF GYNAECOLOGY. 


By EDWIN B. CRAIGIN, M.D., 

Attending Gynecologist, Roosevelt Hospital, Out 
patients’ Department; Assistant Surgeon, New 
York Cancer Hospital, etc., etc. 

SECOND EDITION. 

58 FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price, Cloth . . $1.00. 
Interleaved for Notes. . . .$1.25 

Medical and Surgical Reporter , April, 1890.— 
“ Craigin’s Essentials of Gynaecology.—This is a 
most excellent addition to this series of question 
compends, and properly used will be of gregt as¬ 
sistance to the student in preparing for examina¬ 
tion. Dr. Craigin is to be congratulated upon 
having produced in compact form the Essentials 
of Gynaecology. The style is concise, and at the 
same time the sentences are well rounded. This 
renders the book far more easy to read than most 
compends, and adds distinctly to its value.” 

College and Clinical Record , April, 1890.— 
“ Craigin’s Gynaecology.—Students and practi¬ 
tioners, general or special, even derive informa¬ 
tion and benefit from the perusal and study of a 
carefully written work like this.” 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


No. 11. Essentials of Diseases of the Skin. 



By HENRY W. STELWAGON, M. D„ 

Clinical Lecturer on Dermatology in the Jefferson Med¬ 
ical College, Philadelphia; Physician to the Skin 
Service or the Northern Dispensary: Derma¬ 
tologist to Philadelphia Hospital. 

Physician to Skin Department of the Howard Hospital; 
Clinical Professor on Dermatology in the 
Women’s Medical College, Phila¬ 
delphia, etc. etc. 

74- ILLUSTRATIONS, many of which 
are original. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


New York Medical Journal , May, 1890. 
Stel wagon’s Diseases of the Skin.—We 
are indebted to Philadelphia for an¬ 
other excellent book on Dermatology. 
The little book now before us is well 
entitled “ Essentials of Dermatology,” 
and admirably answers the pur¬ 
pose for which it is written. 
The experience of the reviewer 
has taught him that just such 
a book is needed. We are 
pleased with the handsome ap¬ 
pearance of the book, with its 
clear type, good paper, and 
Specimen of Illustrations. fine woodcuts.” 
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No. 12. Essentials of Minor Surgery, Band¬ 
aging, and Venereal Diseases. 

By EDWARD MARTIN, A. M., M. D., 

Author of “ Essentials of Surgery,” etc. 

82 ILLUSTRATIONS, mostly specially prepared for this work. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 

Medical News, Philadelphia, January io, 

1891 .—“ Martin’s Minor Surgery, Bandaging, 
and Venereal Diseases.—The best condensa¬ 
tion of the subjects of which it treats yet placed 
before the profession. The chapter on Genito¬ 
urinary Diseases, though short, is sufficiently 
complete to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the most advanced views on the sub¬ 
ject.” 

Nashville Journal of Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery, November, 1890.—“Martin’s Minor 
Surgery, etc. should be in the hands of every 
student, and we shall personally recommend 
it to our students as the best text-book upon 
the subject.” 

Pharmaceutical Era, Detroit, Michigan, 

December 1, 1890.—“Martin’s Minor Sur¬ 
gery, etc.—Especially acceptable to the gene¬ 
ral practitioner, who is often at a loss in cases 
of emergency as to the proper method of ap¬ 
plying a bandage to an injured member.” 

No. 13. Essentials of Legal Medicine, Toxi¬ 
cology, and Hygiene. 

By 0. E. ARMAND SEMPLE, M.D., 

Author of “ Essentials of Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.” 

ISO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 



Southern Practitioner, Nashville, May, 1890.—“ Semple’s Legal Medicine, etc.—At the 
present time, when the field of medical science, by reason of rapid progress, becomes so vast, 
a book which contains the essentials of any branch or department of it, in concise yet read¬ 
able form, must of necessity be of value. This little brochure, as its title indicates, covers a 
portion of medical science that is to a great extent too much neglected by the student, by rea¬ 
son of the vastness of the entire field and the voluminous amount of matter pertaining to what 
he deems more important departments. The leading points, the essentials, are here summed 
up systematically and clearly. 

Medical Brief, St. Louis, May, 1890.—“ Semple’s Legal Medicine, Toxicology, and Hy¬ 
giene.—A fair sample of Saunders’ valuable compends for the student and practitioner. It is 
handsomely printed and illustrated, and concise and clear in its teachings.” 
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No. 14. Essentials of Refraction and Dis¬ 
eases of the Eye. 

By EDWARD JACKSON, A. M„ M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Eye in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates 
in Medicine; Member of the American Ophthalmological Society; Fellow of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; Fellow of the 
American Academy of Medicine, etc., etc. 

AND 

Essentials of Diseases of the Nose and Throat. 

By E. BALDWIN GLEASON, M. D., 

Assistant in the Nose and Throat Dispensary of the Hospital of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Assistant in the Nose and Throat Department of the Union 
Dispensary; Member of the German Medical Society, Phila¬ 
delphia; Polyclinic Medical Society, etc., etc. 

TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. 
Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


University Medical Magazine, Phila¬ 
delphia, October, 1890. 

“Jackson and Gleason's Essentials of 
Diseases of the Eye, Nose, and Throat.— 
This, the latest of Saunder’s Question 
Compends, deserves the same praise that 
has been accorded the earlier numbers 
of the same series of manuals. The 
subjects have been handled with skill, 
and the student who acquires all that 
here lays before him will have much more than a 
foundation for future work.” 

Pharmaceutical Era, Detroit, Michigan, 
October 1, 1890. 

“ Jackson and Gleason’s Diseases of the Eye, 
Nose, and Throat.—The subjects are handled in 
a logical and masterly manner. It is a valuable 
addition to the student’s library, and will be re¬ 
ceived with favor.” 

New York Medical Record, November 
15 , 1890. 

“Jackson and Gleason on Diseases of the Eye, 
Nose, and Throat.—A valuable book to the be¬ 
ginner in these branches, to the student, to the 
busy practitioner, and as an adjunct to more 
thorough reading. The authors are capable men, 
and as successful teachers know what a student 
most needs.” 
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Specimen of Eye Illustrations. 


Specimen of Throat Illustrations. 








No. 15. Essentials of Diseases of Children. 

By WILLIAM M. POWELL, M.D., 


AUTHOR OP “ ESSENTIALS OP DISEASES OP CHILDREN ONE OF THE ASSOCIATE EDITORS OF THE 
“ANNUAL OF THE UNIVERSAL MEDICAL SCIENCES;” ATTENDING PHYSICIAN TO THE CHIL¬ 
DREN’S SEASHORE HOUSE FOR INVALID CHILDREN, AND THE MERCER HOUSE 
FOR INVALID WOMEN AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.; MEMBER OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


American Practitioner and News, Louisville, Kentucky, 
December 20, 1890. 


“ Powell’s Diseases of Children.—This work is gotten up in the clear and attractive style 
that characterizes the Saunders’series. It contains in appropriate form the gist of all the 
best works in the department to which it relates.” 

Southern Practitioner, Nashville, Tennessee, November, 1890. 

“ Dr. Powell’s little book is a marvel of condensation. Handsome binding, good paper, 
and clear type add to its attractiveness.” 

Annals of Gynaecology, Philadelphia, December, 1890. 

“ Powell’s Diseases of Children.—The book contains a series of important questions and 
answers, which the student will find of great utility in the examination of children. 


No. 16. Essentials of Examination of Urine. 

By LAWRENCE WOLFF, M. D., 


Author of “ Essentials of Medical Chemistry,” etc. 


COLORED (VOGEL) URINE SCALE AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price, Cloth, 75 cents . 



University Medical Magazine, June, 


1890. 


Wolff’s Examination of the Urine.—A little 


work of decided value.” 


Medical Record, New York, August 


23, 1890. 


“ Wolff’s Examination of Urine.—A good manual 
for students, well written, and answers, categorically, 
many questions beginners are sure to ask.” 


Memphis Medical Monthly, Memphis, 


Tennessee, June, 1890. 


Specimen of Illustrations. 


“Wolff’s Examination of Urine.—The book is 
practical in character, comprehensive as is desirable, 
and a useful aid to the student in his studies.” 
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No. 18. 

ESSENTIALS OF 

PRACTICE OF PHARMACY. 

BY 

LUCIUS E. SAYRE, 

Professor of Pharmacy and Materia Meclica In the University of Kansas. 


Price, Cloth, $1. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 


Albany Medical Annals, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 1890.—“ Sayre’s Essentials of Pharmacy cover 
great deal of ground in small compass. The matter is well digested and arranged. The research ques¬ 
tions are a valuable feature of the book.” 

American Doctor, Richmond, Va., Jan. 1891.—“Sayre’s Essentials of Pharmacy—This very valu¬ 
able little manual covers the ground in a most admirable manner. It contains practical pharmacy ir 
a nutshell.” 

National Drug Register, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1,1890.—“ Sayre’s Essentials of Pharmacy—The best 
quiz on pharmacy we have yet examined.” 

Western Drug Record, Nov. 10, 1890.—“ Sayre’s Essentials of Pharmacy—A book of only 180 pages, 
but pharmacy in a nutshell. It is not a quiz-compend compiled to enable a grocery clerk to * down’ a 
board of Pharmacy; it is a finger-post guiding a student to a completer knowledge.” 


No. 20. 

ESSENTIALS OF BACTERIOLOGY. 

A CONCISE AND SYSTEMATIC INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

By M. Y. BALL, M.D., 

Assistant in Microscopy Niagara University, Buffalo, N. Y.; Late Resident Physician German Hospital. 

Philadelphia, etc. 

77 Illustrations, some in Colors. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for Notes, $1.25. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 

Medical News, Phila., Nov. 28,1891.—“ The amount of material condensed in this little book is so 
great, and so accurate are the formulae and methods, that it will be found useful as a laboratory hand¬ 
book.” 


Pacific Record of Medicine and Surgery, San Francisco, Nov. 15, 1891.—“ Bacteriology is the 
keynote of future medicine, and every physician who expects success must familiarize himself with a 

knowledge of Germ-life—the agents of disease.. j , , . _ , ... 

“This little book with its beautiful illustrations will give the students, in brief, the results of yeai. 
of study and research, unaided.” 
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ESSENTIALS OF 



Nervous Diseases and Insanity, 

THEIK 

SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT. 


By JOHN C. SHAW, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
Look Island College Hospital Medical School; Consulting 
Neurologist to St, Catherine's Hospital, and Long 
Island College Hospital; Formerly Medical 
Superintendent King's County 
Insane Asylum. 

Forty-eight Original Illustrations. 

Mostly selected from the author’s private practice. 


Price, Cloth, . $1.00 

Interleaved for Notes, .... $1.25 


Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Dec. 10,1891. 
“Clearly and intelligently written." 

Medical Brief, Dec. 1891. 

“A valuable addition to this series of compends, and one that 
cannot fail to be appreciated by all physicians and students.” 

Times and Register, New York and Philadelphia, Nov. 21,1891. 

“Dr. Shaw’s Primer is excellent as far as it goes; the Illustra¬ 
tions are well executed and very interesting.” 


No 22. 

ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS. 


By FRED. J. BROCKWAY, M.D., 

Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 



155 Pine Dlustrations. 


Price, Cloth ,. . ♦ $1.00 net. 

Interleaved for Notes, $1.25 net. 


Specimen of Illustrations. 

BEADY SHORTLY. 

No. 17. 

ESSENTIALS OF DIAGNOSIS. 

By S. SOLIS COHEN, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


























No. 23. 

Essentials of Medical Electricity, 

BY 

D. D. STEWART, M.D., 



Demonstrator of Diseases of the Nervous System and Chief of the Neurological Clinic in the Jefferso 
Medical College; Physician to St, Mary’s Hospital, and to St, Christopher’s Hospital foV 

Children, etc. 


E. S. LAWRANCE, M.R., 

Chief of the Electrical Clinic and Assistant Demon 
strator of Diseases of the Nervous System in 
the Jefferson Medical College, etc. 


Sixty-five Illustrations. 

Price, Cloth ,. . . $1.0( 

Interleaved for Notes, $i.2l> 


Specimen of Illustrations. 


SYLLABUS OF OBSTETRICAL LECTURES 

In tie Medical Department, University of Pcnusylyania. 

By RICHARD C. NOREIS, A. M„ M. D„ 

Demonstrator of Obstetrics in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Price, Cloth, Interleaved for Notes.$2.00 Net. 


The New York Medical Record of April 19, 1890, referring to this book, says: “This 
modest little work is so far superior to others on the same subject that we take pleasure in 
calling attention briefly to its excellent features. Small as it is, it covers the subject thoroughly, 
and will prove invaluable to both the student and the practitioner as a means of fixing in a clear 
and concise form the knowledge derived from a perusal of the larger text-books. The 
author deserves great credit for the manner in which he has performed his work. He has 
introduced a number of valuable hints which would only occur to one who was himself an 
experienced teacher of obstetrics. The subject-matter is clear, forcible, and modern. We 
are especially pleased with the portion devoted to the practical duties of the accoucher, care 
of child, etc. The paragraphs on antiseptics are admirable; there is no doubtful tone in the 
directions given. No details are regarded as unimportant; no minor matters omitted. We 
venture to say that even the old practitioner will find useful hints in this direction which he 
cannot afford to despise.” 

University Medical Magazine , Philadelphia, June, 1890.—Norris’s Syllabus of Obstetrical 
Lectures, an accurate and comprehensive reflection of contemporary obstetrical knowledge in 
a condensed and convenient form. It should be of service to medical students and to the 
profession at large. 

Gaillard’s Medical Journal, New York, April, 1890.—A valuable aid to both student and 
practitioner of obstetrics—remarkable for its completeness, for its condensation, and its 
accuracy. 
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